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James  (Henry);  The  Secret  of  Swedenborg :  be- 
ing an  El  ucidation  of  his  Doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Natural  Humanity,  156.  .     . 

Joanne  (A.),  Dlctkmnaire  G6ogvaphiq«e  de  la 
France,  160. 

JoDSon's  (Ben)  (Quarrel  with  Shakespeare,  208- 
221 ;  the  histrionic  element  in  many  of  the 
literary  quarr^sof'Uie  Elizabethlm  age,  204  ,* 
Jonson^s  duel  with  Oabriel  Spenser,  ib^  his 
relations  with'  Slmkespeave,  ib ;  Jonson's  early 
plays,  and  the  theatres  for  which  they  were 
written,  204.  205;  he  is  thrown  into  prison 
for  his  "  Poetaster,*'  205  ;  his  severe  critidsni 
of  ih>,  Drsfflofatists  of  other  theatres  than  that 
to  which  he  was  attached,  and  their  revenge  on 


him  in  the  "  SatSro-mastix,"  ib  ;  the  "  purge" 
admini^ftered  by  Shakespeare,  ib;  endeavour 
to  trace  the  antagonism  between  him  and 
Jonson,  ib ;  his  attacks  on  Shakespeare,  both 
as  to  the  form  and  the  matter  of  his  plays,  206, 
207 ;  he  accuses  Shakespeare  of  want  of  art^ 
207 ;  literary  side  of  Jonson's  moral  divergence 
from  him,  ib ;  the  remarkable  place  Jonson  as- 
signs to  himself  in  some  of  his  plays,  208  ;  at- 
tack on  Marston  and  Dekker  in  **  Cynthia's 
Revels,"  ib ;  the  composition  of  the  responsive 
drama,  the  **  Satiro-mastix,"  208.  209 ;  account 
of  matter  of  offence  to  Shakespeare  and  his 
company,  209 :  the  theatres  acting  in  the  in- 
terest of  th6  Earl  of  Essex,  a  rival  companv 
(the  Childn^n  of  the  Chapel),  is  set  up  by  the 
Court,  and  Jonson  engaged  to  write  a  play  for 
ft  (Cynthhi's  Revels),  209,  210 ;  Jonson's  pur- 
•pose  in  this  play,  210 ;  AniorphuB  probably  in- 
tended *«•  Shakespeare,  210,  211;  Jonson's 
next  play,  the  "  Poetaster,'^— its  plot,  211; 
how  he  treats  Shakespeare  in  it,  212 ;  all  osion  to 
his  pedigree,  211^214 ;  Malvolio  (In  *'  Twelfth 
Night")  Shakespeare's  first  ** pur jre "  to  Jon- 
son, 216,  216 ;  allusions  to  a  ridiculous  custom 
of  courtship,  216.  217 ;  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  " 
Shakespeare's  reply  to  the  "  Poetaster."  217- 
219  ;  «F(mson's  attack  on  new  words.  219 ;  list 
of  unusual  terms  in  "  Troilus  and  Crcssida," 
219, 280 ;  characterfsdcsof  the  satire  of  JJpnson, 
Dekker,  and  Shakespeare  respectively,  220. 
Juste  (T.),  Le  Sonl^vemenrt  de  la  Hollande  en 
1813,  et  la  Fondation  du  Royaume  des  Pays- 
Bas,  precM^  d'une  Introduc^n  sur  le  R^gne 
de  Louis  Bonaparte,  1806-1817,  293. 

Eelchner  (E.)  und  Mendelesohn-Bartholdy  (Dr. 
K.),  Briefe  des  K()niglich  Preussischen  Staats- 
minister  Karl  Ferdinand  Friedrich  von  Nagler 
an  einen  Staatsbeamten,  141. 

ElinkoAV8tr6m  (K.  von),  Aus  der  alten  Registra- 
tur  der  Staatskanzleis :  Briefe  politischen 
Inhalts  von  und  an  F.  von  Qentz,  292. 

Eopp  (H.),  Beitr&ge  zur  Geschichte  der  Chemie 
(second  part),  119. 

Laoordure,  Pdre,  297. 

Laveleye  (Emile  de).  Etudes  et  Essais,  152. 

Laverirne  (L.  de),  Les  Economistes  francais  du- 
18  Sidde,  287. 

Leibniz,  see  Pfleideier ;  Pichler. 

Lennep  (Dr.  Van),  Travels  in  little  known  Parts 
of  AaU  MiMMt,  299. 

Lepsius  (R.),  Ueber  den  Chh>nologischen  Worth 
der  Assyrischen  Eponymea  und  einige  BerHh- 
rungspunkte  mit  der  A'egyp^dschen  Chronolo- 
gie.114 

Lewis  (Sir  Gilbert),  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  to 
vandous  Friends,  297. 

Lipsius  (Dr.  R.  A.X  Ckronologie  der  rOmischen- 
Bitoh6fe  -bis  zor  Mitte  des  vierten  Jahrhnn- 
dert.  118. 

Locker  (F.),  Ix)ndon  Lyrics,  808. 

Loihair,  284-244 ;  its  pirfttical  e^de.  ib. ;  difference 
between  this  asd  Mr.  Disniieli's  other  romances 
in  historical  value,  ibk ;  this,  no  new  philoso- 
phy, ib. ;  the  contention  of  three  sibyls  for  the 
«mil  of  Lothair-^he  tMittle-ground  religious, 
235  ;  Mr.  Disraeli  and  CathiSidsm,  ib. ;  rival- 
ries in  religion^  antagonisms  of  rival  principles, 
286;  Lothairand  his  position  introduced,  286, 
287 ;  developmeol  of  the  conspiraey,  287  seq. ; 
sarcasm  o/tfae  book,  288,  289 ;  the  character  of 
Phoebus,  240 ;  Corisande  and  her  court,  241 ; 
the  book  carries  its  own  refutation  on  the  face 
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of  it,  242,  248 ;  ita  style,  248,  244 ;  eomparison 
with  the  author's  other  noy<d8,  244. 
Lowell  (J.  R.),  Among  my  Books :  Six  Easajs, 
306. 

Magyars,  the,  148. 

Markham  (C.  B.),  A  life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fair- 
fax, 282. 

M&tzner  (E.),  Altenglische  Sprachproben,  nebst 
einem  WOrterbucutte,  Part  ii^  274. 

Maurice  (F.  P.),  Social  Morality:  Tweiiiy*one 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Gam- 
bridge,  157. 

Menant  (M.  J.),  Le  Syllabaire  As^rien :  M^rac^re 
pr^sente  d  rAcadSmie  des  hiscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres  de  Tlnstitut  Imp^ial  de  France, 
267. 

Meyer  (Dr.  Leo),  Die  Gothisohe  Sprache:  Ihre 
Lautgestaltung  insbesondere  im  Verhftltniss 
zom  Altindischen,  Qriechischen,  and  Lateini- 

.  sehen,  118. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  58,  59,  65  et  seq.,  158. 

Montalembert  (Comte  de),  Le  Testament  d«  P. 
Lacordaire,  297. 

Morinerie  (M.  de  la).  Souvenirs  d'fhnigration  de 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Lage  de  Volude, 
Dame  S.  A.  S.  Madame  la  Prinoesse  de  Lam- 
balle,  1792-1794.  LeUies  a  Madame  la  Gom- 
tesse  de  Montejo,  288. 

Morria  (William),  The  Earthly  Paradise :  a  Poem. 
Part  in.,  158. 

Morvillier,  Jean  de,  Bi^op  of  Orleans,  Life  of, 
278. 

Muller  (Max) ;  see  Rogers. 

Musset,  Alfred  de,  296. 

Napoleon  r.  and  the  Universltv  of  France,  106. 

Natural  Selection,  Essays  on  the  theory  of,  817. 

Newman's  (Dr.)  Grammar  of  Assent,  221-288; 
what  the  book  professes  to  be,  221 ;  its  object, 
221,  222 ;  the  author's  style  of  writing,  222 ; 
the  purpose  of  the  book,  to  justify  the  logical 
method  of  faith  by  comparing  it  with  the  logical 
methods  of  prudence  and  philosophy,  ib. ; 
Newman,  Hegel,  and  Butler,  228 ;  the  argu- 
ment psychologic^. — ^theau thorns  terminology, 
ib. ;  what  he  means  by  '  assent,' '  notional  as- 
sent.' 'real  assent,'  and  'certitude,'  228,224; 
assent  and  inf^Brence,  224-226  ;  the  genesis  of 
certitude  from  assent,  227, 228 ;  the  indefecti- 
bility  of  certitude,  228  ;  *'  reliffious  assents,"— 
his  diapters  on  "  Natural  Religion  "  and  "  Re- 
vealed Religion,"  229 ;  analysis  of  an  idea,  ib. ; 
three  periods  through  which  Ihe  idea  has  to 
-pass  in  the  general  mind  of  man,  280 ;  pro- 
gress of  assent  to  the  idea,  ib. ;  faith  as  a  ven- 
ture— as  a  reason  for  acting,  distinguished 
from  theological  faith,  ib. ;  the  duty  of  in- 
quiry in  reference  to  things  to  which  assent  is 
given,  281,  282  ;  this  book  intended  to  recom- 
mend a  system  separated  by  a  broad  margin 
of  al)sence  of  proot  from  the  author's  proved 
condasions,  282 ;  similarity  in  some  points  be- 
tween Newman  and  Descartes  and  Eant,  282, 
288  ;  importance  of  his  investigation  as  to  the 
genesis  of  religious  and  moral  assents,  288. 

Nohl  (Ludwig).  Gluck  und  Wagner :  Ueber  die 
Entwicklung  des  Musikdramas,  810. 

Norris  (Edwin),  Assyrian  Dictionary ;  intended 

.  to  further  the  Study  of  the  Cunttform  Inscrip- 
tions of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.    Part  ii.,  115. 

Ompteda  CF,  Ton),  Politischer  Naohlass  dee  han- 
n5verschen  Staats  und  Kabinets  ministers 
Ludwig  von  Ompteda  aus  den  Jahren  1804  bis 
1818, 187. 


Paraguay,  the  war  in.  800. 

Parieu  (E.  de),  Principes  de  la  scieooe  politique, 
814 

Parpaglia's  Mission  to  Qu^n  Elizabeth.  188-308 ; 
historical  accounts  of  Elizal>eth'8  policy  irre- 
concilable, 188, 189  ;  her  character.  189 ;  oom- 
pansoo  with  her  sister  Mary,  ib. ;  her  feelings 
towards  the  clergy  unfriendly,  ib. ;  her  view 
of  her  father's  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  100;  this,  witk  Iter,  not  a  question  of 
vanity,  but  of  vital  importanee,  ib. ;  dilemma 
in  which  she  v^  f^aoed  by  opposite  opinions 
on  the  subject,  ib. ;  state  of  the  country  when 
she  ascended  the  throne,  ib. ;    Philip  ii.  of 
Spain  and  Pope  Paul  iv.,  ib.  ;   terms  of  the 
peace  oooduded  l>etween  France  and  England, 
left  EUzabeth  free  to  reconstitute  the  Church 
of  Henry  viii.,  191  ^  allegianceto  Rome  thrown 
over,  and  the  Queen  legitimated,  ib.  ;  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  Church  when  Pins  rv. 
became  Pope,  ib« ;  importance,  to  him.  of  re> 
gaining  England,  19L  192;  his  consultation 
with  different  parties  in  Rome — English  Catho- 
lics, and  Italians  who  had  been  in  England*— 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  192 ;  app(rint> 
ment  of  Vinoenzo  Parpagiiaas  nancio,  108  ;  his 
previous  history,  ib. ;  state  of  Europe  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  194  ;— 
Chairies  v.,  Clement  v«,,  and  Piua  iv.,  ib. ; 
Francis  ii.  and  Mary,  and  their  plots  and  in- 
trigues, 195 ;  policy  of  Philip  n.  of  Spain,  ib. ; 
his  ambassador  in  England,  Alvaro  de  Quadra, 
ib. ;  apprehensions  of  evils  to  ensne  on  the 
conflicting  influences  exercised  by  him  and  the 
Papal  nuncio,  196 ;  Vargas  remenstrates  with 
the  Pope  as  to  the  mission  erf  Parpttglia,  ib. ; 
his  interview  with  Cardinal  Borromeo  there- 
anent,  196, 197  ;  Vargas  stUl  remonettates,  197 ; 
Parpaglia's  return  to  Rome,  ib. ;  the  English 
malcontents  at   Rome,  ib. ;  John   Sheiyi,  the 
English  agent  at  Venice,  communicates  with 
Elizal>eth,  ib. ;  h^  policy  with  regard  to  Soot- 
land— »siege  of  Leith,  197,  198 ;  effect  on  tbe 
Queen  of  the  news  from  Italy,  198  ;  her  suspi- 
cion tltat  Philip  had  to  do  with   Parpaglis'0 
missloo,  and  the  various  courses  open  for  her 
had  it  been  fulfilled,  198,  199 ;  her  rehgiouB 
policy  the  canse  of  her  chief  embarrassments, 
199;  Sir  William  Cecil  despatched  to  Scothmd 
to  treat  of  peace,  199,  200 ;  De  Quadra's  inter- 
view with  the  Queen,  and  her  pliancy  with 
him,  200  ;  her  mistake  as  to  Philip's  attitude 
with  regard  to  Parpaglia's  mission,  200,  201 ; 
Philip's  answer  to  Vargas,  approving  of  bis 
opposition  to  that  mission,  and  ordering  him 
to  persevere  in  it,  201 ;  Philip's  order  to  the 
I>ttches8  of  Parma  to  detain  the  nuncio  at 
Brussels,  ib. ;  Parpaglia's  eagerness  to  go  to 
London,  202 ;  he  is  hindered  by  De  Quadra, 
ib. ;   the    Queen    surmounts    her    difficulties 
through  Philip's  timely  help.  ib. ;  suspicions 
of  Philip's  orthodoxy,  203 ;  Parpaglia's  recall, 
ib. ;  consolidation  of  Elizabeth's  power,  and 
her  subsequent  treatment  of  Philip,  ib. 

Patterson  (A.  J.),  The  Magyars:  their  Country 
and  Institutions,  148. 

Paul  (St )  and  Protestantism,  by  M.  Arnold,  811. 

Pauli  (Dr.),  Au&fttue  zur  Englischen  Cesehioiite, 
142. 

Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  108, 104. 

Peacock  (R.  A.),  Pliysical  and  Historical  Evi- 
dences of  Vast  Sinkings  of  Land  on  the  North 
and  West  Coasts  of  France  and  South  Western 
Coasts  of  England  within  the  Historical  Period, 
162. 

Pelzeln  (August  von),  Zur  Omithologie  Brasi- 
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J'^Iieos:  Resultate  von  Joliann  IQatterer's  BelseD 
in  den  Jabren  1817  bis  1885,  819. 

Peitz  (G.  H.),  Das  Leben  des  Feldmarschalls 
Giafen  Ndthardt  von  Gneisenan,  vol.  iii.,  186. 

Pfldderer  (Dr.  £.).  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibniz  als 
Pttriot,  Stastsmaan  nnd  Bildnnj^  trft^r,  188. 

Pidikr  (Dr.  A.),  Die  Theologie  des  Leibnia,  vd. 
i..  965.     . 

Polish  insnrrection  of  1858,  64,  85,  88,  92. 

Pontifical  Decrees  a^inst  the  Motion  of  the 
Earth,  considered  in  their  bearing  on  the 
Theory  of  advanced  Ultramontanisnr,  282. 

Predestination  and  Freewill,  61. 

Probfn  (J.  W.),  National  Self-Goveniment  in 
Earope  and  America,  805. 

Praaia,  Agricnltore  and  Agrarian  Laws  in,  245- 
SB;  political  and  social  refbrms  nDdertalten  in 
1807,  245;  Franlc  and  Saxon  colonization  in 
Germany,  abd  the  regions  which  each  occu- 
pied, ib. ;  division  of  land  in  territorial  oom- 
mmities,  ib. ;  evils  thence  resultiltg,  246 ;  ig- 
norance of  cultivators,  ib. ;  universal  sotsjec- 
tion  of  the  peasantry,  ib. ;  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
tnd  its  beneficial  agricultural  results  to  Prus- 
Nft,  ib. ;  suppression  of  serfdom,  247 ;  the  edict 
of  8tein,  ib. ;  arrangements  for  freeing  the 
land,  ib. ;  recent  legislative  enactments  bear- 
ing oil  the  subject,  and  the  results  of  their 
operation,  247.  246 ;  re-settlement  of  the  com- 
mons-linds  (Gemeinheits-Theilungen),  248  ; 
fimdunental  principle  of  the  resettlemendi. 
VA ;  the  partition  of  commons  in  France  and 
Genniny  respectively,  ib.  ;  laws  on  the  dis- 
memberment of  farms,  249,250 ;  tabular  statis- 
tics, 250 ;  the  reunion  of  parcels  of  land,  251 ; 
Itws  regulating  associations  for  dttrinage,  irri- 
gition,  etc.,  ib. :  the  question  as  to  whether 
theoe  measnres  have  produced  tlie  desived  re- 
sults, ib. ;  agricultural  doctrines  of  Thaer,  252 ; 
criticism  of  Liebig,  ib. ;  proof  that  advance 
has  been  made  through  the  operation  of  the 
a^narian  laws,  252.  253  ;  breeding  and  feeding 
of  cattle,  258  ;  the  industrial  accessories  of  ag- 
ricnltnre,  ib. ;  decreasing  number  of  distille- 
ries, and  increasing  size,  258.  254 ;  advance  of 
prosperity  amongst  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, 854, 

Pompelly  (R),  Across  America  and  Asia :  Notes 
of  a  Five  Years*  Journey  around  the  World, 
and  of  Residence  in  Arizona,  Japan,  and  China, 
150. 

Hambaod  (A.),  De  Byzantino  Hippodromo  et  Cir- 
oensi'bus  faetionibiis,  271. 

Bunband  (A.),  L'Empire  Grec  au  X*  Si^cle :  Oon- 
Btantin  Porphyrog^n^te,  270. 

Ranks  (Prof.)  Briefwechsel  Friedrich  des  Gros- 
ien  mil  dem  Prinsen  Wilhelm  iv.  Von  Oran- 
iennnd  dessen  Gemahlin,  184. 

RHej  (H.  T.).  Anntiles  Monasterii  S.  Albani  a 
Johanne  Amnndesham  Monncho,  275. 

BiTet  (Felix),  Influence  des  Id^es  Economiques 
sorlaCivUisotion,  815. 

Robert  (Ch.X  La  Suppression  des  Graves  par 
rAsMoiation  aux  B«n6flc«>*,  316. 

Rogers  (Thorold),  Historical  Gleanings  :  a  Series 
of  Sketches  (Second  Series),  805. 

Ro(Qfei8  (Capt ),  Bnddhaghosha's  Parables  ;  trans- 
lated from  Burmese,  with  an  Introduction  con- 
taining Buddha's  Iftammapada  or  "  Path  of 
Virtue,"  transhtted  from  P&li  by  F.  Max  M&ller, 
116. 

Rolleston  (Dr.  G.),  Forms  of  Animal  Life  ;  being 
Outlines  of  Zoological  Classification  based  upon 
Anatomical  Inves'igation  aud  illnstrated  by 
I^eacriptlons  of  Specimens  and  of  Figures,  819.  I 


Roman  Empire  (The)  and  Christianity,  t)-8, 10, 
11. 

RoeseUi  (Dante  G.),  Poems,  809. 

Russia  (Modem),  Parties  and  Politics  of,  80-95  ; 
character  of  the  relations  between  Russia  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  8^ ;  Alexander  ii.  and  the 
present  position  of  the  Russian  c^uestion,  60, 81 ; 
Karamsin — peculiarity  of  Russian  history,  81 ; 
the  policy  of  Alexander  n.,  ih ,-  how  it  affected 
the  position  of  the  nobles  and  oi  the  serfs,  81, 
82 ;  the  Emancipation  measures,  82 ;  Russian 
journalism  and  tlie  Government  political  pro- 
gramme, 83  ;  the  Government  and  the  Nihil- 
ists, ib;  consequences  of  the  emancipati<m  of 
the  serfs.  84 ;  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1868, 
and  the  results  of  its  suppression  on  the  state 
of  parties  in  Russia,  84,  85  ;  Russification,  85 ; 
the  Panslavists  and  their  principles,  86 ;  the  new 
watchword  of**  nationality,"  87,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  relations  of  Russia  and  Europe,  88;  recent 
proceedings  of  the  Russian  government,  89; 
foreign  policv  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg, 
90 ;  moral  aclvantages  whidi  Russia  claims  to 
have  reaped  from  her  defeat  in  the  Crimean 
war,  ib  ;  European  indifference  to  the  Russian 
conquests  in  Asia,  91 ;  Prussia's  cooperation 
in  the  overthrow  of  Poland,  92  ;  Russification 
of  the  western  provinces,  ib  ;  the  Eastern  qnes 
tion,  92,  98 ;  General  Fadejew*s  pamphlet  dis- 
claimed by  the  government,  98  ;  the  annexa- 
tion of  Turkey  the  fixed  aim  of  all  Moscovite 
policy,  ib ;  Asiatic  Turkey,  93,  94 ;  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire,  94;  the  internal  condition  oi 
Russia,  95 ;  her  European  allies,  ih ;  the  Rus- 
sian Cliurdi,  ib. 

Sardanapalus,  King  of  Assyria,  events  of  his 
reign,  177-188. 

Saunders,  (W.  Wilson),  Refugium  Botanicura, 
or  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  little-known  or 
new  Plants  of  Botanical  interest,  320. 

Sclimoller  (G.).  Zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Eleingewerbe  in  19ten  Jahrhundert,  147. 

Shakespeare,  Early  Authorship  of,  8649;  the 
**  first  heir  of  his  invention  "  not  his  first  poem, 
86  ;  the  first  undoubted  reference  to  him  in  the 
literature  of  his  day  (Greene's  attack),  36,  87  ; 
Chettle  the  publisher's  apology,  87 ;  indica- 
tions of  early  date  of  writing  found  in  "  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,"  88,  89  ;  other  indications 
found  in  the  construction  of  the  drama,  89 ; 
evidence  showing  that  several  other  plays 
were  written  at  an  early  age,  41-48  ;  reference 
in  Spenser  to  Shakespeare,  43,  44  ;  Greene's 
accusation,  45  ;  Shakespeare's  retorts,  46 ;  the 
drama  in  Elizabeth's  day,  47  ;  importance 
of  the  line  of  investigation  here  pointed  out, 
and  its  promising  results,  48. 

Skeat  (Rev.  W.),  The  Vision  of  William  concern- 
ing Piers  the  Plowman,  60. 
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Art.  L — The    Church    Policy   op    Con- 

btantine. 

Ancixnt  history  records  three  great  Re- 
volotioDs ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  mo- 
dem history  can  parallel  them  for  magnitude 
and  importance.  They  are  the  conquest  of 
the  East  by  Alexander,  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  Empire  by  Caesar  and  Augustus, 
and  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  Con- 
stantine.  In  each  of  these  cases  a  simple 
and  definite  course  of  action,  if  not  a  single 
act,  produced  immediate  results  which  chang- 
ed the  whole  face  of  human  civilization,  not 
for  the  time  only,  but  for  a  long  course  of 
centaries.  The  first  made  the  culture  of 
Greece  commensurate  with  the  whole  civi- 
lized world;  the  second  established  on  a 
lasting  baas  the  polity  of  Rome  and  West- 
em  Europe ;  the  last  still  constitutes  the  deep 
and  broad  foundation  of  all  Christian  society. 
The  institution  of  feudalism  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  northern  nations,  the  overthrow 
of  feudalism  and  construction  of  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  federated  States  of 
Eorope  in  more  modem  times,  the  revival  of 
learning,  the  Reformation,  and  the  enfran- 
chisement, still  more  recently,  of  himian 
thought — these,  and  possibly  some  others, 
may  be  adduced  as  the  great  revolutions  of 
the  later  ages  of  the  world's  history ;  but 
Aese  were,  each  and  all,  the  complex  and 
chronic  development  of  ideas  and  circum- 
stances, and  have  little  of  the  definite  unity 
of  the  most  conspicuous  events  of  antiquity. 
Of  the  three  great  revolutions  of  ancient 
Wstoiy,  the  last  was  assuredly  the  greatest 
Surely  no  single  event,  no  connected  series 
of  political  transformations,  has  occurred, 
before  or  since,  to  equal  it  in  importance 
c^en  for  the  temporal  interests  of  mankind. 
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It  secured  to  man  the  right  to  worship  God 
after  the  highest  and  noblest  conception  of 
the  divinity,  to  construct  his  system  of  mora- 
lity upon  the  principles  of  a  pure  and  vital 
religion,  to  found  human  society  upon  laws, 
as  he  believes,  divinely  revealed  to  him. 
Upon  this  basis  all  Christian  civilization  has 
been  established ;  and  the  Christian  is  still 
commensurate  with  nearly  all  of  human  civi- 
lization. 

But  of  the  far-reaching  ideas  which  spring 
up  from  the  momentary  contemplation  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  event,  the  recognition 
of  Christianity  by  Constantino,  we  will  allow 
ourselves  a  gUmpse  only.  Let  us  rather  go 
back  to  their  historical  origin,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  an  examination  into  the  character 
and  motives  of  Constantino  himself,  and  into 
the  political  significance  of  the  institutions 
which  have  rendered  him  historically  illus- 
trious. Let  us  realise  the  recognition  of 
Christianity,  by  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
and  the  agency  by  which  it  was  brought 
about  There  was  a  moment  when  this  re- 
volution was  actually  seen  in  event  and  pro- 
gress, when  men's  views  of  it  were  not  formed 
and  modified  by  the  consciousness  of  its  re- 
sults, as  ours  cannot  but  be.  Constantino 
had  his  contemporaries:  how  did  Constan- 
tino regard  his  own  work,  and  how  did  his 
contemporaries  regard  it?  Putting  aside, 
then,  tne  theological  considerations  with 
which  this  famous  event  Is  shaded  or  re- 
flected in  the  aspect  which  it  most  commonly 
presents  to  us,  let  us  rather  regard  it  in  the 
character  and  the  policy  of  its  historical  au- 
thor. 

The  immediate  predecessors  of  Constan- 
tino had  divided  the  inheritance  of  the  Cse- 
sars  among  a  number  of  rulers,  studiously 
connected  together  by  blood  or  marriage. 
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and  bound  to  maintain,  as  by  a  kind  of 
family  compact,  the  substantial  unity  of  the 
Empire,  of  which  each  one  governed  his  al- 
lotted portion  with   conjoint  or  delegated 
authority.     Diocletian  had  obtiuned  the  pur- 
ple alone.     He  had  been  no  other  than  a 
common  soldier,  an  Illyrian  by  birth,  raised 
to  power  by  the  acclamations  of  the  most 
numerous  or  the  most  energetic  of  the  Ro- 
man armies  on  the  frontiers.     For  at  least 
two  generations  the  soldiers  had  assumed 
without  disguise  the  choice  of  their  Empe- 
rors, and  imposed  them  without  hesitation 
upon  the  Senate  and  the  subject.     The  Se- 
nate had  often  murmured,  and  more  than 
once  rebelled ;  but  the  soldiers  had  acted  as 
the  legitimate  authority,  and  promptly  put 
down  and  punished  the  rebellion.     The  sub- 
ject had  generally    been   quiescent      The 
army  was  too  strong  for  both  together ;  ciiv 
oumstances  were  too  strong  for  Uiem.     For 
a  hundred  years  the  Empire  had  been  face 
to  face  wit^  the  barbarians;  and   once   at 
least  within  the  memory  of  the  living  gene- 
ration the  brigands  of  the  north  had  pene- 
trated into  Itaty,  and  had  revived  the  terrors 
of  a  Gaulish  invasion  within  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  capital!     Bat  the  army  was 
recruited  from  the  tribes  of  the  frontier, 
even  from  the  barbarians  themselves.     It 
was    nothing  new,  then,  that  the  Emperor 
should  be   a  rude   soldier,  a  provincial,  a 
stranger,  utterly  devoid  of  all  Roman  sym- 
pathies.    Such  is  the   declaration   of    our 
written  histories ;  and  these  seem  even  now 
to  be  curiously  attested  and  illustrated  by 
existing  remains,  which  are  not  without  their 
historical  aignificance.     We  may  still  learn 
something  about  the  progress  of  these  events 
from  the  vast  series  of  bust*  and  statues  col- 
lected in  the  museums  of  Italy.     The  images 
of  the  Csesars  and  of  their  contemporaries 
faithfully  preserve  the  well-known  type  of 
the  true  Roman  physiognomy.     The  great 
men  of  the  generations  that  succeed  them 
are  no  longer  genuine  Romans  by  birth; 
they   are  provincials  by  extraction;    their 
countenances  are  more  cosmopolite  in  ex- 
pression,  but  still   noble    and  intellectual. 
Nerva,  Hadrian,  and  Verus,  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  are  still  nature's  noblemen.     To  them 
succeeds,  from  SeverustoConstantine,  a  type 
of  countenande  no  longer  Roman,  no  longer 
provincial,  but  barbarian  merely.     Rude  and 
vigorous  animals  these  later  Emperors  gene- 
rally were  ;  but  they  have  for  the  most  part 
lost  all  intellectual  expression,  unless  it  be 
that  of  craft  and  dissimulation.     But  besides 
these  statues  and  busts  and  medals,  to  which 
names  can  be  attached,  and  from  which  this 
illustration  of  recorded  history  may  be  drawn, 
there  exists  a  multitude  of  similar  remains. 


utterly  ownerless  and  nameless,  which  can 
only  be  generally  described  as  portraits  of 
the  Lower  Empire.  For  the  most  part  these 
are  of  the  meanest  and  most  commonplace 
character.  They  have  lost  all  resemblance 
to  the  old  Roman  type.  They  are  devoid  of 
the  beauty  of  the  high-class  provincials,  even 
of  the  animal  vigour  of  the  barbarian  sol- 
diers. They  seem  to  represent  the  degene- 
rate, mongrel  race  which  had  succeeded  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  old  families  at  Rome, 
engraved  with  all  the  skill  which  in  those 
days  money  could  buy,  and  so  as  to  satisfy, 
no  doubt,  the  vanity  and  the  taste  of  the 
highest  class  of  Romans  under  the  heel  of 
the  barbarian  Emperors.  The  history  of 
the  subjection  of  the  Senate  to  the  Empe- 
rors, of  the  choice  of  the  Emperors  by  the 
army,  of  the  recruitment  of  the  army  from 
among  the  barbarians,  of  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  character  and  fortunes  from  the 
Caesars  downwards,  may  be  read  at  a  glance 
in  the  long  rows  of  Roman  portraits  in  the 
Conservators'  Palace  at  modem  Rome. 

It  was  by  the  deep  and  active  sympathies, 
by  the  national  feeling  of  its  sons,  that  the 
power  of  Rome  had  been  secured,  extended, 
and  upheld  for  many  centuries.  This  was 
now  past.  New  ideas  demanded  a  new  sys- 
tem. Diocletian,  besides  his  military  capa- 
city, had  the  genius  to  perceive  the  great 
want  of  the  times,  and  to  organize  a  new 
constitution  accordingly.  He  perceived  that 
the  vast  Empire,  assailed  at  so  many  points 
at  once,  required  for  its  protection  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sovereign,  of  the  Imperator  in 
the  old  Roman  sense,  the  commander  of  its 
armies,  east,  west,  north,  and  south  simul- 
taneously. To  meet  this  necessity  he  de- 
vised the  plan  of  dividing  the  sovereignty 
among  four  several  chiefs — ^two  superior,  to 
whom  he  assigned  the  highest  authority,  to 
gether  with  the  highest  title,  that  of  Au- 
gusti;  two  subordinate,  but  still  endowed 
with  substantial  local  powers,  whom  he  de- 
signated as  CsBsars.  The  east  was  taken  by 
Diocletian  himself ;  the  west  was  assigned  to 
Maximian.  Diocletian  appointed  Galerips 
his  Caesar;  Maximian  gave  that  title  and 
office  to  Constantius  Chlorus,  with  the  direct 
control  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and 
command  of  the  armies  which  defended  the 
frontier  against  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and 
other  German  tribes  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
North  Sea  coast. 

Such  a  division  could  not  be  peaceful  or 
permanent.  It  seems  to  us,  after  the  events 
most  strange  that  it  could  be  expected  to 
prove  so  ;  but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the 
undoubting  faith  of  the  old  Roman  world  in 
the  perpetuity  and  intrinsic  unity  of  the  Em- 
pire.    The  vast  body  was  indeed  torn  by  the 
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conflicting  pretensions  and  intestine  quarrels 
of  liiese  rival  rulers.  Once  and  again  it  re- 
yeited  in  its  entirety  to  the  hands  of  a  single 
potentate ;  yet  once  and  again  it  was  delibe- 
rately redivided.  The  need  of  external  de- 
fence seemed  still  to  preponderate  over  the 
internal  dangers  of  this  ill-fated  arrangement 
It  was  not  till  the  occurrence  of  a  third  dis- 
tribution by  the  sons  of  Theodosius  that  the 
East  and  West  became  finally  separated,  as 
from  the  first  it  might  readily  nave  been 
predicted  that  they  would  be.  Strange  to 
say,  this  very  separation  seems  to  have  se- 
cured the  mutual  amity  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  Empire.  Peace  reigned  between 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  between  their 
successors.  The  shade  of  Remus  might  be 
appeased,  and  his  slaughter  expiated  by  the 
fraternal  concord  of  the  final  dividers  of  the 
Empire. 

Constantine,  of  whose  career  we  are  about 
to  speak  more  particularly,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  Caesar  of 
the  West,  by  Helena,  the  Saint  Helena  of  a 
later  date,  to  whom  this  Caesar  had  first  been 
united  when  he  was  himself  a  simple  citizen, 
but  whom  he  had  repudiated  for  the  sake  of 
a  second  and  more  splendid  alliance  with 
the  family  of  Galerius,  the  CsBsar  of  the 
East.  Diocletian  had  been  persuaded,  chiefly 
at  die  instance  of  Galerius,  to  institute  a 
general  persecution  of  the  Christians.  This 
persecution — ^the  tenth,  as  it  is  reputed — ^the 
most  severe  but  the  last  of  the  series,  had 
resulted  in  a  strong  reaction  of  popular  sen- 
timent in  favour  of  the  Christians  them- 
selves. Diocletian  had  abdicated,  wearied 
and  probably  mortified  at  the  failure  of  the 
policy  thus  forced  upon  him  by  his  younger 
subordinate.  Galerius  himself  eventually, 
stung  by  remorse  or  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  a  fatal  illness,  retracted  the  edict  he  had 
issued,  and  assured  the  Christians  of  a  legal 
toleration.  At  this  moment  Constantine  was 
in  the  hands  of  Galerius  in  the  East,  detained 
under  specious  pretences  as  a  hostage  for  the 
loyalty  of  his  father ;  for  Constantius  alone 
of  the  four  chiefs  of  the  Empire  had  with- 
held his  sanction  from  the  persecution  within 
hia  own  dominions,  had  continued  to  show 
favour  to  the  Christians  who  we^  his  sub- 
jects, and  had  made  himself  thereby  the 
personage  towards  whom  alone  a  notable 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  in 
general  looked  for  countenance,  for  indul- 
gence, and  for  deliverance. 

Our  sources  of  information  as  to  the  bare 
facts  and  occurrences  of  this  period  are 
scanty,  and  oftep  liable  to  question  and  sus- 
picion. Of  the  real  disposition,  the  motives, 
wd  personal  influences  which  swayed  po- 
litical leaders,  we  have  no  certain  informa- 


tion at  aU,  and  can  do  little  better  than  con- 
jecture. Many  are  the  conjectures  that 
have  been  made  regarding  the  causes  which 
ultimately  induced  Constantine,  the  son  of 
Constantius,  to  take  the  Christians  under  his 
special  protection,  to  sanction  their  worship 
first,  and  eventually  to  exalt  it  to  a  position 
of  honour  and  pre-eminence.  There  will  be 
further  occasion  to  remark  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  have  helped  to  in- 
fluence him  in  this  policy;  but^  in  fact, 
those  now  touched  upon,  namely,  the  posi- 
tion of  his  father  and  his  own  early  trials 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  persecutor  Galerius, 
may  seem  of  themselves  not  insufficient  to 
account  for  his  early  interest  in  Christianity 
and  his  ultimate  conversion  to  the  faith. 

The  motives  indeed  of  this  signal  conver- 
sion have  always  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy. It  may  be  well,  in  order  to  assist  us 
in  our  estimate  of  them,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  position  in  which  Christianity 
outwardly  stood  towards  Paganism  at  this 
period. 

The  numerical  proportion  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  faith  bore  to  the  votaries 
of  the  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  has  never  been  even  approximately 
ascertained.  The  Christian  writers,  even 
from  an  earlier  date,  had  spoken  vaguely 
and  rhetorically,  and  advanced  statements 
which,  if  they  proved  anything,  would  prove 
a  great  deal  too  much.  Tertullian,  who 
asserts  that  if  all  the  faithful  were  to  with- 
draw from  the  cities,  the  fields  and  the 
islands,  and  retire  into  a  country  by  them- 
selves, they  would  leave  the  Roman  Empire 
a  frightful  solitude :  Eusebius,  who  seems — 
but  this  was  after  the  conversion  of  C9n- 
stantine — to  regard  the  Pagans  as  a  mere 
handful  of  fanatics  in  the  nudst  of  the  mul- 
titude of  the  true  believers :  must  be  put  out 
of  court  by  the  mere  extravagance  of  their 
testimony,  or  confronted  with  the  express 
admission  of  Origen,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  Christians  to  the  Pagans  was  but  small. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  century  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Church,  the  elec- 
tion of  Bishop  Damasus  at  Rome  was  at- 
tended, as  we  read,  by  a  vast  tumult  of  his 
own  and  his  rival's  supporters,  which  kept 
the  whole  city  in  an  uproar  till  it  was  even- 
tually put  down  by  military  force ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  vehement  partisans 
were  all  even  nominally  Christians.  It 
seems  more  likely  that  occasion  was  seized 
for  a  general  riot  by  the  whole  scum  of  the 
population  of  a  great  city.  Still  later, 
Augustin  ventures  to  declare  that  the  faith 
was  diffused  throughout  all  nations  except 
the  people  of  Rome  and  still  a  few  of  the 
natives  of  the  West     To  him  again  may 
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be  opposed  the  admission  of  Jerome,  that 
both  Britain  and  Gaul  -were,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  still  lying  under  the 
yoke  of  Paganism.  It  seems,  however, 
that  Chrysostom,  about  the  same  period, 
could  count  but  one  hundred  ,  thousand 
Christians,  or  aboift  a  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  great  Christian  metropolis  of 
Constantinople ;  and  it  appears  that  in  the 
constant  dissensions  of  the  rival  communi- 
ties at  Alexandria  the  Pagans  always  got 
the  upper  hand.  At  Antioch  it  may  be 
admitted,  on  the  authority  of  Chrysostom, 
that  the  Christians  actually  formed  the  ma- 
jority in  his  day ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
some  fifty  more  years  of  establishment  that 
Salvian  could  venture  to  assert  the  same  of 
the  Roman  world  in  general  If  the  num- 
bers were  thus  even  nearly  balanced  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  from  the  date  before  us,  we 
may  well  believe  that,  at  the  moment  of 
Constantine's  conversion,  the  Christians, 
taken  throughout  the  Empire,  were  in  a 
very  feeble  minority.  And  this  is  the  con- 
clusion at  which  modem  enquirers  have  very 
generally  arrived.  We  may  content  our- 
selves, in  the  lack  of  positive  data,  with  the 
vague  supposition  that  the  Christians  were 
more  numerous  in  the  towns  than  in  the 
country  districts,  though  less  perhaps  in  the 
great  metropolitan  cities  than  in  the  smaller 
provincial  capitals;  that  they  were  more 
numerous  in  the  East  than  m  the  West, 
among  the  Greek-speaking  people  than  the 
Latin.  If  they  approached  at  all  nearly  to 
half  the  population  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
they  were  no  doubt  in  a  decided  minority 
elsewhere,  far  from  numerous  in  Spain,  still 
less  so  in  Gaul,  and  but  very  few  in  Britain. 
There  were  hundreds  of  bishops  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  seventy-five  in  Gaul,  possibly 
only  three  in  Britain.  Accordingly,  when 
Constantine  escaped  from  the  hands  of  Ga- 
lerius,  and  was  associated  by  Constantius 
with  himself  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  West, 
he  might  naturally  feel  that,  master  as  he 
already  was  of  the  loyal  affections  of  his 
own  quarter  of  the  Empire,  there  was  no 
way  for  him  so  direct  to  the  affection  of  the 
other  as  to  declare  his  sympathy  with  a  sec- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  which  was  perhaps 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  population  m 
number,  while  in  zeal,  in  courage,  in  energy, 
and  activity,  it  undoubtedly  far  outstripped 
its  rivals. 

For  the  difference  of  habits  and  temper 
and  moral  force  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Pagan,  now  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  might 
clearly  prognosticate  the  rise  of  the  one  and 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  other.  The 
student  of  the  later  Imperial  history  cannot 


fail  to  be  struck  by  the  marked  superiority 
in  energy  of  the  barbarian  over  the  native 
element  be  it  Greek,  or  Roman,  or  Syrian, 
of  the  popuUtion.     The  men  who  come  to 
the  top  in  the  swift-recurring  revolutions  of 
the  era  are  uniformly  individuals  of  the 
rudest  and  least  Hellenized  races.     They  are 
Thracians,  Dlyrians,  Africans,  Germans,  or 
Britons.     They   are   wholly   devoid  of  the 
old-world  culture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
the  social  and  reli^ous  ideas  of  the  ancient 
civilization.     The  old  culture  is  tainted  at 
the  root,  and  withering ;  the  old  ideas  are 
vanishing;   the  old  faiths   have   lost  their 
sanctions.      Christianity   undoubtedly    pre- 
sented great  attractions  to  the  younger  and 
more  vigorous  races  of  the  Empire.    Among 
the  slaves  of  the  old  patrician  families,  the 
men  who  were  imported  year  by  year  from 
foreign   markets,  it  made   steady  progress. 
It  engaged  the  sympathy  of  the  alien  from 
Rome,  of  the   oppressed  by  Rome,  of  the 
men  of  hardier  nature,  of  stronger  will,  of 
temper  self-asserting  and  resolute,  whatever 
their  origin  and  nurture.     The  self-control 
it  enjoined,  and  elevated  to  the  highest  of 
virtues,  recommended  it  to  the  noblest  na- 
tures, while  it  revolted  from  it  all  that  was 
sickly,  effeminate,  and  ignoble.     The  laxity 
of  morals  which  was  unstringing  the  fibre 
of  the  Romans  was  denounced  by  Christian 
rule,   and  generally  rejected    in   Christian 
practice,     ragan  marriage  had   become  a 
mere  apology  for  licentiousness;  Christian 
marriage  was  a  school  of  self-restraint     The 
Pagans    hardly     recognized    the    parental 
duties.     They  exposed  their  infants  at  ca- 
price or  convenience ;  they  limited  the  num- 
ber of  their  families  by  means  scarcely  less 
detestable  :  and  all  from  wretched  habits  of 
self-indulgence,  from  a  cowardly  shrinking 
from  care  and  responsibility.     Family  life 
with  the  Pagans  was  a  school  of  moral  ener- 
vation.     The   Christian,   in   adopting    the 
bonds  of  holy  wedlock,  undertook  obliga- 
tions from  which  he  had  no  escape.     He 
entered  upon  a  discipline  of  self-control  and 
self-denial,   and  therefore   of  fortitude,  of 
energy,  and  of  perseverance.     He  must  main- 
tain the  children  he  had  begotten.     He 
could  not  cast  them  off,  starve  them  in  in- 
fancy, sell  them,  as  they  grew  up,  to  the 
slave-dealer,  shuffle  them  away  among  the 
orphans  and  foundlings  to  be  supported  by 
the  charity  of  aliens.     He  reaped  his  reward 
in  the  necessity  of  exertion   thus  imposed 
upon  him,  which  strengthened  his  moral 
power,  and  enhanced  no  doubt  even  his 
physical  well-being.     The  Christian  became, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  twice  the  man  that 
the  Pagan  in  the  same  street  was.    He  was 
braver  in  war,  bolder  in  council,  more  in- 
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genioiis  in  labour,  more  active  and  intelli- 
gent everywhere,  more  alive  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  and  the  demands  of 
society  about  him.  Whatever  may  be  the 
defects  of  Christian  literature,  such  as  re- 
mains to  us,  in  this  period  of  general  decay 
and  stagnation,  we  cannot  but  remark  how 
greatly  it  is  superior  to  the  Pagan — more 
eloquent,  more  subtle,  more  fresh,  more 
vigorous.  It  bears  the  promise  of  growth 
and  development  .  The  Empire,  then,  is 
falling  to  tbe  Christians.  It  is  not  every 
one,  as  yet,  that  can  perceive  it  Who 
shall  be  the  first  to  discern  the  dawn  of  the 
new  era,  from  a  position  ia  which  he  can 
assist  the  movement  which  shall  follow  it 
with  power  and  effect  ?  A  Constantius  or 
a  Constantine,  bred  among  the  more  mascu- 
line characters  of  the  Norm  and  West,  seizes 
the  occasion  and  guides  it  to  its  issue. 

The  Western  Caesar  had  then,  as  we  see, 
two  motives  for  preferring  the   Christian 
cause  to  the  P^an :  first,  a  natural  preju- 
dice against  the  old  faith  as  that  of  his  own 
foes  and  persecutors,  as  the  legend  inscribed 
on  the  banners  of  Galerius;  and  secondly, 
the  auguiT  which,  as  a  n^an  of  sense  and 
foresight,  he  could  not  fail  to  entertain  of  the 
assured  victory   of  the   new  faith  in   the 
straggle  which  was  now  hastening  to  its 
crisis.    But  there  was  a  third  motive  which, 
we  may  well  believe,  had  great  force  with 
him  also.     He  discovered,  no  doubt,  a  pre- 
sage of  the  impending  triumph  of  the  Cross 
in  the  good  fortune  which  had  so  signally 
marked  the  career  of  his  own  father,  the 
indulgent  patron  of  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians.     The   charm   of  good  fortune   and 
woridly  success,  strong  with  all  men,  strong 
at  all  times,  was  peculiarly  strong  and  con- 
vincing among  a  people  bom  and  bred  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  old  declining  Pagan- 
ism ;  it  was  peculiarly  strong  in  an  age  of 
gross  superstition,  in  which  the  visible  and 
material  criterion  of  success  bore  universal 
sway  over  the  strongest,  no  less  than  the 
weakest  of  natures.      Of  all  the   Imperial 
hierarchy  of    Diocletian,   the   Csesars  and 
Angusti  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
Constantius,  the  father  of  Constantino,  had 
alone  enjoyed  unfaiUng    prosperity.      His 
throne  had  remained  unshaken,  while  theirs 
had  been   successively  battered  and  over- 
thrown.   Diocletian  himself  had  abdicated 
the  power  which  had  not  been  absolutely 
crested  from  him,  but  which  was  only  weari- 
less to  him,  and  fear  and   disgust      And 
Constantine  himself,  in  spite  of  the  Pagan 
^livinities  whom  he  hated,  had  had  a  marvel- 
lous escape,  a  marvellous  preservation,  from 
the  toils  of  the  Pagan  partisans,  his  enemies, 
^ng  kept  as  a  hostage  by  Galerius,  treated 


with  great  harshness,  exposed  to  imminent 
peril,  he  had  burst  his  bonds  at  the  very 
crisis  of  his  fortunes,  and  made  his  way,  by 
an  effort  of  singular  energy  and  ingenuity, 
from  the  court  of  the  Augustus  of  the  East 
to  the  quarters  of  his  father,  the  Caesar  of 
the  West  He  confessed  himself  the  lucky 
son  of  a  lucky  father ;  and  he  made,  no 
doubt,  very  serious  reflections  on  the  cir^ 
cumstance. 

Such,  then,  we  may  believe,  was  the  dis- 
position of  Constantine  towards  Christianity, 
curious  and  expectant,  favourable  but  unde- 
termined, when,  after  his  father's  death  and 
a  few  intervening  years  of  vigorous  adminis- 
tration in  his  own  dominions,  he  found  him- 
self involved  in  war  with  Maxentius,  who  was 
then  reigning  over  Italy  and  Africa.  The 
forces  of  this  Empcro",  who  held  his  seat  in 
Rome,  still  the  acknowledged  metropolis  of 
the  Roman  world,  seem  to  have  been  very  for- 
midable ;  butfortunately  the  prince  himself  was 
as  indolent  as  he  was  presumptuous.  Con- 
stantine boldly  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  in- 
vading army  in  the  year  312,  defeated  Max- 
entius at  Turin,  and  his  lieutenant  at  Verona, 
and  hastened  with  energy  and  activity  to 
crush  a  third  army,  assembled  by  his  rival  to 
cover  Rome  at  the  passage  of  the  Hber.  It 
was  when  elated  by  these  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses, and  excited  to  fever  perhaps  by  the 
ardonr  of  his  impetuoas  moyements,  that 
Constantino,  advancing  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  and  arrived  perhaps  in  sight  of  the  tow- 
ers and  temples  of  the  great  Pagan  capital, 
beheld,  or  fancied  he  beheld,  a  vision  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  resplendent  in  the  heavens, 
flashing  on  his  eyes  the  glorious  inscription, 
"  Hereby  shalt  thou  conquer ! "  So  he  him- 
self declared.  The  phenomenon  has  been 
eagerly  claimed  for  a  miracle.  But  such  an 
illusion  may  well  have  occurred  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  we  may  fair- 
ly allow  Constantine  full  credit  for  sincerity 
in  his  avowal  and  belief,  without  yielding  to 
his  weakness,  if  such  it  was,  in  claiming  it 
for  a  witness  from  Heaven. 

The  great  battle  which  decided,  if  we  may 
so  say,  the  historical  career  of  Christendom 
took  place  within  sight  of  Rome  itself.  It 
is  an  obvious  trick  of  the  modem  picturesque 
historians,  to  describe  the  scene  of  the  en- 
counter, the  lines  of  the  champions  of  the 
Cross  descending  the  southern  slopes  towards 
the  Tiber,  and  flashing  the  radiance  of  their 
steel  upon  the  walls,  the  turrets,  and  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  city — ^the  ensign  of  the  Cross 
waving  before  them,  and  defying  the  hostile 
gods  of  Paganism,  whose  images  might  be 
descried  on  the  temples  of  the  Pagan  metro- 
polis. A  fine  subject  no  doubt  for  rhetoric 
or  for  poetry ;  but  there  is  much  plain  mat^ 
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ter  of  fact  before  us,  more  deeply  interesting 
than  any  flight  of  the  imagination.  The  for- 
ces of  Maxentios  had  already  crossed  the  ri- 
ver, and  had  taken  up  their  position  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  nortnem  bank,  bevond  the 
narrow  bridge  sumamed  the  Milvian,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  famous  battle  that  en- 
sued. A  second  temporary  bridge  had  been 
thrown  across  the  stream  a  few  yards  above 
it,  to  facilitate  their  passage.  But  in  their 
defeat  and  rout  these  bridges  proved  inade- 
quate for  their  retreat ;  the  wooden  struc- 
ture broke  down  under  their  pressure ;  and 
Maxentius  fell  into  the  waters,  and  was  car- 
ried to  the  bottom  by  the  weight  of  his  ar- 
mour. 

This  catastrophe  sufficed  for  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  Pagan  Empire,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  party  by  which  it  had  been 
maintained  and  cherislied.  Rome  was  un- 
doubtedly still  the  head-quarters  of  Paganism ; 
the  Senate,  the  nobility,  and  all  that  remained 
of  the  old  Italian  blood  in  Rome,  were  generally 
interested  in  behalf  of  the  old  faith,  the  old 
rites,  and  traditions,  and  prejudices.  In  ear- 
lier times  the  converts  at  R<>me,  the  church 
of  St  Paul,  the  martyrs  under  Nero  or  Do- 
mitian,  aven  the  disciples  of  Callistus  and 
Hippolytus  in  the  third  century,  were  foreign- 
ers for  the  most  part — Jews  and  Greeks, 
freedmen  and  slaves  of  all  races  and  nations, 
rather  than  sons  of  Rome  herself  or  of  Italy. 
And  so  it  seems  to  have  been  stilL  The  in- 
scriptions in  the  Catacombs  continue,  even  at 
this  late  period,  to  attest  the  foreign  extrac- 
tion of  the  mass  of  Christian  believers  at 
Rome.  But  the  old  Pagan  stock,  though 
still  wealthy  and  politicly  important,  had 
itself  dwindled  in  numbers,  while  in  the  do- 
main of  thought  and  intellectual  exertion  its 
influence  was  rapidly  on  the  wane.  The  en- 
croachment of  the  new  faith  upon  the  old,  of 
the  new  ideas,  of  the  new  world,  upon  the 
old  of  Rome,  if  actually  less,  was  perhaps  re- 
latively more  significant  than  at  any  other 
spot  in  the  Empire.  If  the  head  and  heart 
were  thus  mortally  affected,  what  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  the  less  honourable  and 
less  vigorous  members  of  the  body  ? 

The  considerations  have  already  been 
weighed  which  might  induce  Constantine  to 
favour  the  Christian  party  in  the  Empire. 
They  were  immensely  enhanced  by  the  vic- 
tory over  Maxentius,  which  revealed  to  him 
the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  Pagan  faction, 
and  persuaded  him,  not  less  strongly  perhaps, 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Pagan  deities,  its  pa- 
trons. It  is  very  probable  that  he  still  be- 
lieved, in  some  sense,  in  Jupiter,  and  Quiri- 
nus,  and  the  Goddess  Roma,  and  generaUy  in 
the  powers,  however  he  might  designate 
them,  to  which  Christianity  was  opposed.  He 


may  have  believed  also,  in  a  qualifled  sense* 
in  Christ  the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  re- 
garded the  world,  from  the  warrior's  point 
of  view,  as  a  field  contested  by  two  hostile 
principles.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  indeed, 
that  in  that  strange  crisis  of  conflicting  dog- 
mas there  were  multitudes  with  beliefs  at 
war  between  themselves,  not  rejecting  but 
rather  combining  both,  and  balancing  one 
against  the  other,  even  with  no  attempt  to 
harmonize  them.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind, 
so  wavering  and  uncertain,  so  willing  to  be 
influenced,  so  anxious  to  be  decided,  Con- 
stantine was  swayed  from  day  to  day  by  the 
visible  success  of  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Now  at  last  the  day  of  Christ  might  seem  to 
have  arrived  with  power ;  and  he  began,  as 
we  conceive,  from  this  epoch,  the  close  of 
the  year  812,  to  hold  more  truly  and  sted- 
fastly  to  Christ,  while  he  as  yet  by  no  means 
cast  off"  his  adherence  to  Jupiter.  He  still 
thought  there  might  be  power  on  both  sides, 
and  therefore  truth  on  both  sides ;  and  in  his 
heart  he  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
each.  He  might  be  quite  sincere,  according 
to  his  light,  and  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
times,  in  this  compromise  of  faith.  Such 
might  be  the  natural  issue  of  the  long  pole- 
mical training  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  in- 
tellect. Constantine's  compromise  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity  might  be  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  repeated  compromises  of 
the  schools  between  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  be- 
tween fate  and  free-will,  between  unbelief 
and  superstition. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year  Constantine  is- 
sued the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan.  It  was 
so  named  from  the  city  to  which  the  Empe- 
ror had  repaired  from  Rome ;  for  the  old 
Pagan  capital  was  neither  then  nor  at  any 
subsequent  period  a  place  of  agreeable  re- 
sidence for  him.  With  favour  in  his  heart, 
with  favour  in  his  mouth,  for  the  Christians, 
he  could  breathe  more  freely  at  Milan,  or 
anywhere  else,. than  at  Rome.  This  edict, 
generally  designated,  though  not  quite  cor- 
rectly, the  first  Act  of  Toleration  for  the 
Christian  Church,  was  really  a  reiteration  and 
extension  of  the  decree  before  mentioned  of 
Galerius,  which  had  also  been  echoed  still 
more  recently  by  Constantine  himself  in  con- 
junction witii  Licinius.  The  necessity  of 
showing  some  indulgence  to  the  rising  power 
of  Christianity  had  not  been  wholly  unre- 
cognized already.  Unfortunately,  the  sour- 
ces fromi  which  our  information  is  derived, 
however  closely  examined,  seem  to  afford  no 
satisfactory  clue  to  the  exact  nature  of  these 
recurring  edicts,  and  the  precise  differences 
between  them.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
two  earlier  ones,  published  in  311  and  312 
respectively,  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
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Christians,  and  were  even  to  some  extent  re- 
jected by  them.  It  would  appear  that  cer- 
tain "  conditioDs  "  were  imposed  upon  them ; 
but  whether  these  were  special  restaictions  or 
disabilities  applicable  to  the  Christians,  or 
whether  they  were  directed  to  restraining  all 
"  sects,"  boUi  Pagan  and  Christian  equally, 
^m  changing  their  opinions  and  transferring 
^eir  faith,  h^  never  been  determined.  We 
are  inclined  ourselves  to  adopt  the  latter  so- 
lution, as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  character  of  the 
Imperial  government  We  suppose  that  the 
eariier  ediicts  were  in  fact  intended  to  recog- 
nise Christianity  for  the  first  time  as  an  *' al- 
lowed religion  "  in  the  legal  phraseology  of 
the  £mpire.  They  conferred  upon  it  a  legal 
Banction  and  a  le^  status,  upon  the  footing 
of  other  recognized  national  forms  of  faith, 
of  which  there  were  so  many  and  diverse. 

Polytheism  is  generally  regarded  as  tole- 
rant in  its  character.  Its  principle,  as  held  at 
least  by  Greece  and  Rome,  was  this :  that 
every  people  had  their  own  gods,  often  no 
less  antagonistic  to  one  another  than  the  peo- 
ple who  worshipped  them  respectively.  The 
conquering  race  aUowed  the  conquered  to 
persist  in  tnc  worship  of  their  special  patrons, 
just  to  the  same  extent  as  they  suffered  them 
to  enjoy  their  own  lands  and  institutions,  with 
regard  to  which  the  Romans  were  generally 
indolgent  The  conquered  people  acknow- 
ledged their  subjection  by  a  tribute ;  the  gods 
of  the  conquered  were  supposed  to  acquiesce 
in  their  defeat,  and  bow  before  the  superior 
power  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  and  took  rank  per- 
haps below  them  on  the  common  Olympus. 
Hence  the  religion  of  a  conquered  people 
was  generally  "  allowed ; "  its  gods  were  ad- 
mitted to  some  partial  communion  with  those 
of  Rome  herself.  The  worship  of  the  Druids 
was  exceptionally  suppressed,  because  of  the 
political  influence  they  exercised  and  the  tui^ 
balence  they  were  supposed  to  encourage. 
The  rites  of  Bacchus  and  of  other  Eastern 
di?inities  were  from  time  to  time  interdicted, 
as  pernicious  to  morals  and  possibly  dange- 
rous to  the  State.  When  the  Jewish  people 
were  finally  subdued  and  expatriated,  their 
religion  seems  to  have  been  proscribed, 
though  the  proscription  may  have  been  re- 
mov^  or  suffered  to  fall  into  abeyance.  But 
the  religion  of  the  Christians  was  not  a  na- 
tional one ;  the  Christians  were  not  a  subject 
people  with  whom  Rome  had  entered  into 
compact ;  they  had  no  country,  no  laws  and 
ii^tutions  of  a  national  character.  Hence 
Christianity  had  no  locus  standi  in  the  Em- 
pire, no  presumptive  claim  to  license  or  tol- 
eration ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  hostile 
attitude  it  assumed  on  its  own  part,  the  in- 
tolerance of  Pagan  creeds  and  usages  which 


it  was  so  little  careful  to  disguise,  could  not 
but  render  it  an  object  of  disliKe  and  jealousy. 
The  sharp  antagonism  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  to  Polytheism  by  a  series  of  cruel  per- 
secutions pointed  it  out  more  and  more  as  an 
enemy  with  whom  no  peace  should  be  made, 
no  terms  kept,  and  which  could  only  win  its 
way  to  indulgence  and  toleration  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers  and  increasing  influence. 

And  this  was  what  it  had  come  to.  The 
time  had  arrived,  on  the  failure  of  the  Diocle- 
tian persecution,  when  Christianity  must  be 
admitted  to  the  common  status  of  all  other 
"  allowed  religions."  Hitherto,  even  while 
persecution  slumbered,  the  churches  of  the 
Christians  were  placed  under  no  legal  sanc- 
tion. The  property  attached  to  the  churches, 
and  the  service  performed  in  them,  could 
claim  no  protection.  In  ordinary  times  they 
might  remain  unnoticed  and  undisturbed; 
but  the  law  could  at  any  time  be  invoked  and 
enforced  against  them,  and  at  the  best  the 
believers  had  no  defence  against  the  rapacity 
of  local  rulers.  The  institutions  held  sacred 
among  them,  their  religious  ordinances,  their 
rules  for  admission  or  exclusion,  their  mar- 
riages, as  far  as  they  were  unsanctioned  by  the 
use  of  the  civil  law,  could  have  no  legal 
validity.  The  processes  of  the  Roman  law- 
courts  were  for  the  most  part  confirmed  by 
some  Pagan  ceremonial  with  which  the 
Christians  could  not  conscientiously  comply ; 
and  so  to  the  Christians  the  law-courts  were 
practically  closed.  They  had  been  early 
warned  not  to  go  to  law  with  one  another 
before  the  unbelievers.  Meanwhile  they 
adopted  rules  and  sanctions  among  them- 
selves ;  and  the  action  of  the  authorities  of 
the  church  supplied  to  their  own  consciences 
the  validity  which  could  not  be  sought  from 
the  law  of  the  country.  The  edict  of  Gale- 
rius  (311)  would  allow  no  doubt  free  woi^ 
ship  in  the  Christian  churches;  it  would 
secure  the  churches  themselves  by  law,  to- 
gether with  their  endowments.  Galerius, 
in  the  agonies  of  his  fatal  illness,  which 
drew  thb  Act  of  Toleration  from  him, 
eagerly  solicited  the  Christians  to  pray  for 
him.  But  it  would  seem  that  this  unpre- 
cedented indulgence  was  marred  by  a  special 
condition ;  and  this  condition  was  reiterated 
in  the  first  confirmatory  Act  of  Constantine 
and  Licinius.  The  great  object  of  these 
princes  was  peace — peace  between  rival 
creeds  as  well  as  between  rival  princes ;  and 
they  deemed  it  within  their  competence,  as 
supreme  rulers  of  the  State,  while  conferring 
equal  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  all  religions, 
to  prohibit  conversion  from  one  to  another. 
If  the  government  had  failed  to  establish 
muty  of  opinion,  it  might  at  least,  they 
thought,  secure  harmony  in  disunion.    Such 
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had  been  the  principle  of  Roman  policy  from 
the  first ;  and  the  original  Edicts  of  Tolera- 
tion, which  placed  Christianity  on  the  footing 
of  an  "allowed  religion,"  were  exactly  in 
conformity  therewith. 

But  Christianity  was  not  to  be  thus  poli- 
ticly dealt  with.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Christians,  so  recently  relieved  from  the  ter- 
rors of  persecution,  yet  would  not  consent  to 
surrender  their  indefeasible  right  and  duty 
to  preach  the  gospel,  to  convert  and  baptize 
all  the  nations.  Perhaps  the  victory  of  tiieir 
patron  at  the  Milvian  bridge  emboldened 
them  to  be  more  exacting ;  perhaps  Constan- 
tine  himself  was  emboldened  by  his  victory 
to  take  their  part  still  more  fully,  and  concede 
the  liberty  of  aggressive  action,  without 
which  they  refused  to  accept  a  mere  tolera- 
tion. Perhaps  he  already  foresaw  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  prospect  of  the  exclusive  es- 
tablishment of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
might  seem  the  bnly  way  remaining  to  attain 
the  peace  and  unity  which  were  no  doubt  the 
object  of  his  Imperial  ambition.  The  edict 
of  313,  the  edict  of  Milan,  was  declared  to 
be  an  amendment  of  those  preceding  it ;  and 
it  advanced  beyond  them  precisely  in  this 
particular,  not  only  allowing  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Christian  along  with  other  religions, 
but  withdrawing  all  legal  impediment  to  its 
utmost  diflfusion. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  real  spirit 
and  significance  of  this  edict,  which  has 
gained  it  such  special  distinction  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church.  Such  were 
the  fruits  of  the  Christian  victory  of  the  Mil- 
vian bridge,  of  the  vision,  real  or  imagined, 
of  the  luminous  cross  in  the  heavens.  To 
the  believers,  it  was  the  charter  of  their  im- 
pending triumph.  To  the  Pagans,  it  seemed 
only  to  extend  the  sphere  of  Polytheism  to 
embrace  one  more  phase  of  spiritual  opinions. 
To  them  it  announced  at  least  no  new  prin- 
ciple of  law  or  usage.  By  them  it  might 
be  regarded  as  only  the  crowning  of  the  old 
religious  edifice.  It  might  be  hailed  by  the 
philosophers  as  the  highest  effort  of  human 
wisdom  and  charity  enl^htened  by  a  ray  of 
divine  intelligence.  They  might  pardon 
Christianity  itself  for  the  service  thus  done 
to  humanity.  But  they  would  have  been  too 
precipitate.  The  principle  thus  launched  into 
the  world  took  no  root  in  it.  The  service 
done  to  humanity  was  momentary  and  illu- 
sory. The  edict  of  Milan  had  no  permanence. 
Simple  as  it  appears,  and  easily  as  it  catches 
the  imagination  of  the  candid  and  generous, 
the  theory  of  equal  toleration  is  one  which 
has  never  long  maintained  itself  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  consideration  will  show  perhaps 
how  iitipossible  it  was,  in  the  case  before  us, 
that  it  should  do  so.     The  remaining  years 


of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  twenty-four  in 
number,  sufficed  entirely  to  overthrow  its 
momentary  recognition  in  the  Roman  Em- 

Eire.  From  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
y  the  Pagans  to  the  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians by  one  another  may  seem  a  long  step. 
It  might  be  expected  a  priori  that,  if  effected 
at  all,  it  would  at  least  be  the  work  of  cen- 
turies, the  result  of  along  series  of  declensioDS 
from  the  truth,  and  spiritual  corruptions.  But 
in  fact  it  was  fully  accomplished  within  the 
short  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  happy  effect  of  this  recognition— the 
establishment  we  must  not  yet  call  it— of  Chris- 
tianity begins  soon  to  appear  in  the  records  of 
the  mperial  legislation.     The   compilation 
of  the  laws  of  the  first  Christian  Emperors, 
made  about  a  century  later  by  the  younger 
Theodosius,  exhibits  various  enactments  of 
his  great  predecessor,  with  a  humane   or 
moral  object,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
gospel  teaching  is  sufficiently  manifest.     We 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Polytheism  still 
stood  upright ;  her  rites  and  institutions,  still 
more  the  prejudices  and  persuasions  of  the 
heathen  mmd,  retained  their  sway  over  a  large 
though  a  diminishing  portion  of  the  entire 
popidation.     We  must  not  forget  the  old 
Koman'  tenacity  of  form,  nor  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  himself,  though  from  henceforth 
avowing  himself  a  disciple  of  the  new  faith, 
still  retained  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Pa- 
gan establishment,  still  performed  the  func- 
tions and  stamped  on  his  official  acts  the  title 
of  Chief  Priest  of  Jupiter  Best  and  Greatest, 
was  in  act  an  idolater,  in  heart  and  under^ 
standing  at  least  half  a  Pagan.     Under  these 
circumstances  the  enactments  of  Constantine 
for  the  suppression  of  some  flagrant  vices  and 
disorders,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
for  the  checking  of  infanticide,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wife,  the  child,  and  the  slave, 
together  withi  the  f acihties  he  gave  for  eman- 
cipation,— these,  and  others  of  like  tendency, 
indicate  perhaps  quite  as  strong  a  sense  of 
the  demands  of  Christian  principle  as  could 
be  expected,  and  an  advance  in  the  path  of 
moral  reconstruction  as  fast  as  was  practicable. 
The  cruelty,  indeed,  of  some  of  the  punish- 
ments under  Constantine  has  often  been  stig- 
matized.     Inhuman  they  were ;   but  those 
under  his  predecessors  had  been  diabolical 
The  inefficiency  of  the  methods  of  criminal 
procedure  for  the  discovery  of  crime  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  necessity  of  deterring 
from  it  by  the  most  frightful  penalties.    The 
spirit  of  the  gospel  seems  to  have  led  the  first 
Christian  Emperor  to  as  great  a  relaxation  of 
these  terrors  as  the  security  of  person  and 
property  was  supposed  to  allow.    Tlie  altered 
spirit  of  the  times  in  another  respect  is  curi- 
ously indicated  by  a  law  to  forbid  all  labour 
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and  afl  civil  procedure,  except  only  the  eman- 
cipation of  a  slave,  on  the  "  holy  day  of  the 
Sun."  Christian  soldiers  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  attend  on  the  Sunday  at  Divme  service ; 
while  those  who  had  not  embraced  the  faith 
of  Christ  were  marched  out  of  their  quarters 
in  the  city  into  the  open  country,  and  there 
directed  to  raise  their  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  repeat  a  Latin  prayer  to  the  Su- 
preme God,  the  author  of  the  victories  and  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Emperor. 

Ajnong  the  civil  reforms  of  Constantine 
which  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  a  Chris- 
tian principle  was  one  for  establishing  equal- 
ity of  all  classes  before  the  law.  All  men 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  and 
penalties.  Exemption  from  the  charges  of 
the  State  was  to  be  conceded  only  on  broad 
and  impartial  principles.  It  is  just,  said  Con- 
stantine, in  the  spirit  of  the  economists  of 
his  day,  that  the  rich  should  sustain  the  bur- 
dens of  the  State,  and  thepoor  be  supported 
by  the  treasures  of  the  Church.  The  decu- 
rions,  the  members  of  the  proprietary  class 
throughout  the  provinces,  were  bowed  to  the 
yoke  of  this  Imperial  taxation ;  but  the  va- 
rious priesthoods  had  succeeded  in  getting 
themselves  relieved  from  a  share  in  the  bur- 
den, in  consideration  of  the  charge  of  the 
temples  and  the  services  and  ceremonial, 
which  for  the  most  part  was  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  devotees.  But  the  Pagan 
priesthoods  were  few,  and  their  number  small 
In  tiie  earlier  period  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome  the  sacerdotal  castes  had  been  special 
and  limited.  The  Consul  or  the  Dictator  of- 
fered the  vows  of  the  Roman  people  in  the 
temples.  Every  Roman  householder  paid 
accustomed  rites  to  the  divinities  of  his  own 
domestic  hearth.  The  sacrificer  who  actually 
dew  the  beast  or  cut  up  the  carcass  was  a 
menial  minister.  The  augur  who  stood  beside 
him,  and  noted  the  tokens  presented  by  the 
rictim,  might  be  a  senator  or  a  noble.  But 
it  was  not  so  with  Christianity.  It  had  not 
been  so  with  Judaism,  nor  indeed  commonly 
with  the  Eastern  forms  of  religion  ;  and  no 
doubt  in  the  latter  ages  professional  priest- 
hood had  been  much  more  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  Empire.  Among  the  Orien- 
tals the  priesthood  was  generally  a  caste,  often 
hereditary,  always  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  people,  and  removed  by  consecration  to 
the  sacred  office  from  all  worldly  employ- 
ment and  responsibiUties.  Such  was  certainly 
the  theory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood ;  such, 
setting  aside  all  question  about  its  original 
idea,  was  the  Christian  priesthood  in  the 
fourth  century  and  long  before  it.  As  such, 
the  first  Christian  Empejor  understood  and 
accepted  it,  and  stamped  it  with  legal  recog- 
nition for  the  ages  that  were  to  follow. 


Accordingly,  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Heathen,  the  whole  caste  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  from  the  bishops  downwards — a 
much  larger  number,  we  may  beUeve,  and  so- 
ciaDy  a  more  important  body — were  at  once 
relieved  from  all  civil  functions  and  Habilities. 
At  the  same  time,  they  acquired  immunity 
from  payment  to  the  Imperial  treasury,  which 
in  many  cases  was  a  composition  for  per- 
sonal service.  To  the  clergy  was  formally  in- 
trusted, now  for  the  first  time,  the  spintual 
oversight  of  the  people ;  and,  that  their  minds 
might  be  appUed  without  distraction,  they 
were  entirely  confined  to  their  spiritual  mi- 
nistry. The  spiritual  and  the  temporal  ad- 
ministration were  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  re- 
garded as  co-ordinate  but  separate  elements 
of  government.  The  Emperor  alone,  standing 
at  the  apex  whence  these  lines  diverged,  com- 
bined in  his  august  person  the  control  and 
oversight  of  both.  He  represented  alone  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  whose  interests 
were  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  who 
required  the  services  both  of  religious  and  of 
civil  functionaries.  Next  to  the  Emperor 
ranged,  on  the  one  hand,  the  patriarchs,  the  me- 
tropoHtans,  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  with 
their  inferior  clergy  of  many  orders  and  de- 
grees :  on  the  other,  a  corresponding  hierar- 
chy of  secular  functionaries,  the  Praetorian 
prefects  of  the  great  capitals,  the  prefects 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  Empire,  the  go- 
vernors of  several  provinces  combined,  the 
governors  of  single  provinces,  and  the  long 
roll  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  which  per- 
vaded in  all  its  completeness  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  Empire.  As  the  vast  body  of 
these  secular  officials  was,  however,  limited  in 
number,  so  a  limit  was  put  by  law  to  the  in- 
ordinate multiplication  of  the  clergy,  to  which 
the  exemptions  accorded  them  gave  a  perni- 
cious stimulus.  The  ecclesiastical  and  the 
civil  machinery  of  the  government  were  thus 
made  to  correspond  with  an  analogy  which 
marked  a  dominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
Imperial  organizer.  It  may  be  too  much,  per- 
haps, to  attribute  to  him  any  such  distinct  pur- 
pose and  determination,  but  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  is  fully  traced  in  the  policy  by  which 
he  transformed  the  Roman  military  Empire 
into  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  bureaucracy. 

During  the  first  years  that  followed  after 
the  edict  of  Milan,  while  Constantine  still 
divided  the  Empire  with  his  Eastern  col- 
league Licinius,  his  mind  continued  but  par- 
tiaUy  opened  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
seems  rather  to  have  been  influenced  by  de- 
votion to  the  clergy,  and  especially  to  the 
bishops,  than  by  dogmatic  conviction  in  its 
favour.  The  mysterious  claims  advanced  by 
the  ministers  of  the  new  faith,  and  the  awe 
they  manifestly  inspired  in  their  flocks,  seem 
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to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  im- 
agination.    He  allowed  them  to   surround 
him  on  all  occasions;  and  to  one  of  their 
number,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  an  able  writer 
and  speaker,  a  supple  courtier,  and  probably 
an  astute  adviser,  he  gave  no  small  portion 
of  his  confidence.   He  suflfered  or  encouraged 
them  to  assume  the  airs  and  the  authority 
of  a  governing  body  in  the  State,  to  array 
themselves  in  the  gaudiest  costume,  and  en- 
circle themselves  with  the  paraphernalia  of 
official  rank ;  while  he  affected  to  pay  the  pro- 
foundest  deference  to  their  spiritual  charac- 
ter, and  not  even  to  seat  himself  unbidden 
in  their  presence.   Among  the  earliest  symp- 
toms of  the  approaching  rupture   between 
himself  and  his  colleaorue  was  the  restraint 
which  Licinius  put  upon  the  pretensions  of 
the  bishops,  and  the  slur  he  studiously  cast 
upon  their  morals.   But  the  quarrel  between 
the  rival  Emperors  speedily  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  Oonstantine.   The  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Empire  were  finally  assured  by  the  as- 
sassination of  the  vanquished ;  and  the  victor, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  Christian  faith  had 
been  warmed  by  the  perils  of  the  contest, 
was  now  free  to  carry  out  his  religious  views 
under  the  guidance  of  his  spiritual  advisers, 
with  no  other  restraint  than  such  as  hb  own 
conscience  or  his  lingering  feelings  of  super- 
stition might  supply. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  Oonstantine  towards  Paganism, 
stillthereligionof  alarge  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects, it  may  be  observed  that  the  legislation 
of  the  period  which  succeeded  the  defeat  of 
Licinius  bears  marks  of  great  vacillation  and 
uncertainty.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  strongly 
affirmed  by  his  detractors  in  modem  times, 
though  by  the  Ohristians  of  his  own  day  it 
was  signalized  as  his  greatest  merit,  that  he 
issued  specific  edicts  for  closing  the  Pagan 
temples  and  prohibiting  the  Pagan  services. 
Oonstantine  has  been  exalted  and  denounced 
in  turn  as  a  persecutor  of  the  false  religions, 
as  one  who  did  not  hesitate  to  retaliate  upon 
the  Pagans  in  their  own  spirit,  and  with 
hardly  less  harshness  and  severity.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  undeniable 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  erected 
certain  temples  to  certain  Pagan  divinities, 
that  he  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  Pagan  aus- 
pices and  other  memorials  on  certain  occa- 
sions, that  he  retained  to  the  last  the  Pagan 
title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  that  he  put  off 
almost  to  the  last  the  baptism  by  which  he 
finally  enrolled  himself  in  the  number  of  the 
Christian  converts.  The  medals  of  Oonstan- 
tine arc  constantly  ei^graved  with  the  names 
of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Minerva ;  the  Christian 
symbol  of  the  Labarum  is  placed  on  them  in 
the  hands  of  a  Pagan  Victory ;  the  trium- 


phal arch  he  erected  at  Rome  is  covered  with 
the  representations  of  Pagan  sacrifices;  and 
even  in  his  Christian  city  on  the  Bosporus 
he  set  up  his  famous  column  of  porphyry, 
on  which  was  exhibited  a  fragment  of  the 
true  cross  between  a  statue  of  Apollo  at  the 
top  and  the  Palladium  of  ^neas  at  the  bot- 
tom.    But  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  ally  of  these  apparent  contradictions. 
Oonstantine  does  not  really  deserve  the  blame 
or  the  praise  of  persecuting  the  Pagan  reli- 
gions.    Hb  conduct  towards  the  Pagans 
was  simply  political     Regarding  the  Pagan 
deities  as  demons,  real  beings  with  real  power, 
in  antagonbm  to  the  greater  power  of  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  he  did  not  venture 
wholly  to  forbid  their  worshippers  from 
having  recourse  to  them.     He  merely  stipu- 
lated that  they  should  worship  them  accord- 
ing   to  open,  accustomed,  and  legally  ap- 
pointed rites.     It  was  the  practice  of  occult 
worship,  of  magical  rites,  such  usages  as  all 
Pagan  governments  had  long  before  con- 
demned, that  he  prohibited,  suppressed,  and 
punished.     A  large  portion  of  the  faith  of 
the  Pagans  centred  in  these  magical  pra** 
tices ;  they  had  been  perverted,  at  least  they 
had  been  always  suspected  of  being  pervert- 
ed, to  political  ends.     The  Roman  govern- 
ments had  always  regarded  them  with  jealous 
apprehension.    Every  Roman  Emperor  from 
Augustus  downwards  had  fulminated  against 
them,  while  perhaps  every  one  of  them  al- 
lowed himself  to  practise  the  art  of  magic  in 
person,  according  to  rites  which  he  profess- 
ed to  deem  legitimate.     Paganism  as  far  as 
it  might  seem  to  be  a  dangerous  political  en- 
gine Oonstantine  persecuted,  as  all  his  pre- 
decessors had  done  ;  but  thb  was  the  extent 
of  his  persecution,  except  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  he  seems  to  have  interdicted  forms 
of  worship,  and  closed  temples,  which  were 
manifestly  perverted  to  purposes  grossly  im- 
moral  And  in  this  too  he  did  no  more  than 
Roman  usage  had  sanctioned  from  time  im- 
memorial.    To  the  last,  indeed,  he  probably 
retained   a    superstitious    hankering    after 
some  of  the  forms  of  Pagan  devotion ;  but 
his  motive  for  refraining  from  baptism  till 
the  near  approach  of  death  was  no  doubt 
founded  on  the  beUef  that  the  sacred  lus- 
tration was  an  actual  cleansing  from  all  sin, 
and  the  only  sure  viaticum  which  the  convert 
could  take  with  him  to  the  grave. 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
position  in  which  Oonstantine,  as  the  sole 
ruler  of  the  Empire,  placed  himself  towards 
the  interests  and  the  government  of  the 
Church. 

Hitherto  the  conamon  affairs  of  the  Chris- 
tian believers  had  been  debated  in  local 
councils,  to  which  the  bbhops  of  a  district 
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or  a  province  had  been  summoned  generally 
by  tneir  own  metropolitan.      Such  synods 
bad  been  held  at  Lngdunom  in  Gaol,  at  Sli- 
beris  in  Spain,  at  Antioch,  EpbesuA,  Iconiom, 
and  many  other  local  centres  of  the  Church 
in  Asia.    With  the  spread  of  the  faith  and 
the  lapse  of  time  new  questions  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  were  constantly  arising.  Diverse 
tendencies  of  thought  were  becoming  ap- 
parent in  different  quarters  of  the  £mpire. 
The  traditions  of  the  past,  the  rales  of  the 
future,  propounded  in  one  province  might 
have  little  interest  for  another,  or  might 
unhappily  conflict  with  those   of   another. 
Amid^  a  great  decUne  of  intellectual  culture, 
and  the  general  corruption  of  art  and  lite- 
rature, it  would  seem  that  down  to  the  fourth 
century  there  was    little   or  no   decay   of 
material  civilization.     Means  of  communica- 
tion and  habits  of  intercourse  between  remote 
places  were  still  in  full  activity.     Trade  and 
travelling  were  never  more  constant  or  more 
widely  difiiised  than  at  this  period.     The 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West,  the  North 
and  South,  kept  up  unintermittent  communi- 
cation with  one  another  by  letters  and  mes- 
sengers. Thus,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
numbers  and  vdder  diffusion  of  the  believers, 
the  outward  tokens   of  the  unity   of  the 
Church  remained  as  visible  as  ever.     But  it 
was  not  so  with  the  inner  life  of  doctrine 
and  opinion.     The  extension  of  faith  began 
to  do  its  work  in  creating  divers  and  conflict- 
ing schools  of  thought    From  day  to  day  new 
heresies  and  evil  schisms  were  arising ;  over- 
borne in  one  place  they  speedily  started  up 
in  another.     The  authority  of  local  decisions 
had  little  weight  beyond  the  locality  itself. 
A  council  of  bishops  in  one  province  could 
not  attest  the  tradition  of  the  Church  in 
another.    The  great  need  of  the  Church,  as 
it  was  felt  at  that  period,  was  a  general 
authority  for  declaring  the  faith  of  universal 
Christendom.       The   Unity   of    Faith   was 
r^:arded  as  the  paramount  consideration. 
But  to  maintain  it  some  new  machinery  was 
required. 

To  effect  this  object  there  were,  it  would 
seem,  two  modes  that  would  present  them- 
selves. The  one  was  that  of  a  General 
Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Church  from  all  quarters,  to  compare  the 
traditions  and  usages  and  beliefs  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  pronounce  accordingly 
the  tradition  of  the  Church  universal,  ft 
i^ch  2m  idea  had  hitherto  flashed  upon  the 
minds  of  churchmen,  it  might  have  seemed 
to  them  simply  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 
action,  from  the  want  of  any  central  au- 
thority competent  to  convene  a  General 
Council.  Had  there  been  such  an  autho- 
rity in  the  age  before  Constantine,  occap 


sions  were  quickly  recurring  on  which  ap- 
peal would  undoubtedly  have  been  made  to 
it  to  issue  its  fiat,  and  convene  the  assembly 
of  the  Church  universal  But  there  was 
none  such;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Church 
could  see  in  the  Emperor  a  personage 
endowed  with  authority  to  convene  and  with 
power  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Council,  that  the  idea  of  submitting  the 
controversies  of  the  Church  to  the  decision 
of  the  Church  in  general  assembly  took  root 
among  the  faithful.  But  this  was  after  all  a 
difficult  and  perhaps  a  hazardous  experiment 
to  make.  A  much  shorter  and  simpler  mode 
of  procedure  might  also  present  itself.  It 
mi^t  be  proposed  to  refer  at  once  to  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self. As  a  Christian  and  a  patron  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  Height  perhaps  be  trusted  to  take 
discreet  counsel  in  any  matter  of  faith  sub- 
mitted to  him,  to  call  for  the  opinions  of  the 
most  faithful  and  learned  pastors  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  and  to  be  guided  thereby  in 
his  decisions.  Such  were  the  two  courses 
open  at  this  moment  to  the  choice  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  its  earnest  solicitude  for 
the  unity  of  faith  and  practice,  in  an  age  of 
great  present  trial,  amid  much  cause  of  appre- 
hension for  the  future.  The  first  of  the  two, 
that  of  convening  General  Councils,  was  the 
course  finally  chosen;  but  the  second,  that 
of  direct  appeal  to  the  Emperor  himself,  was 
actually  the  first  to  be  hazarded. 

The  first  occasion  that  occun*ed  for  making 
this  experiment  related  to  a  matter  of  Church 
discipline,  and  indeed  of  social  order,  rather 
than  of  doctrine.  It  referred  to  the  schism 
of  the  Donatists ;  and  the  case,  very  briefly 
told,  was  this : — During  the  recent  persecu- 
tion under  Diocletian,  the  Pagan  authorities, 
weary  of  inflicting  death  on  those  who 
refused  to  abjure  the  faith  by  sacrificing  to 
idols,  had  bethought  themselves  of  a  milder, 
and,  as  they  might  think,  a  surer  way  of 
extirpating  Christianity,  by  dismantling  the 
churches,  and  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the  sacred  furniture  and  the  sacred  books. 
Very  precious  were  the  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  scattered  here  and' there,  from 
parish  to  parish,  and  confided  to  the  special 
guardianship  of  presbyteries  and  bishops. 
Many,  no  doubt,  of  these  faithful  men  had 
submitted  to  death  and  torture  rather  than 
give  up  their  sacred  treasure.  But  some, 
not  a  few  perhaps,  who  would  have  endured 
to  the  utmost  rather  than  sacrifice  to  an  idol 
or  bum  incense  on  a  Pagan  altar,  had  yielded 
so  far  to  the  temptation  and  purchased  life 
on  these  easier  terms.  It  must  be  added 
that  there  were  others,  few  or  many  we  know 
not,  who  had  actually  recanted  the  Faith  and 
shrunk  altogether  from  their  trial      After 
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the  cessation  of  the  persecution,  and  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  a  question  arose, 
how  these  two  classes  of  delinquents  should 
be  dealt  with — ^the  Traditors  or  Traitors  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Lapsi  or  Relapsed  on  the 
other.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  were 
inclined  to  treat  their  cases  with  lenity,  and 
admit  them,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  on 
the  expression  of  their  penitence,  to  com- 
munion. But  from  a  certain  party  there 
arose  a  cry  for  severer  measures — ^for  refus- 
ing communion,  for  treating  them  as  mere 
heathens,  and  requiring  .reconversion  and 
rebaptism.  This  party  received  the  name 
of  Donatists,  from  Donatus,  a  bishop  of 
Numidia,  who  took  the  lead  among  them ; 
for  it  was  ii^  Africa  that  the  question  came 
to  a  crisis,  and  to  Africa  it  would  seem  the 
agitation  was  confined.  The  disgust,  how- 
ever, felt  by  the  Donatists  towards  the  actual 
delinquents  was  hardly  greater  than  that 
they  soon  came  to  entertain  towards  the 
great  body  of  the  Church  which  showed 
such  indulgence  towards  them.  The  African 
character  was  ever  vehement  and  fanatical. 
Wordy  contention  arose,  which  soon  threat- 
ened to  break  into  open  turbulence.  Mean- 
while the  Donatists  elected  a  bishop  of  their 
own  at  Carthage,  declared  themselves  the 
true  Church,  excommunicated  their  oppo- 
nents, and  defied  their  hostility.  The  ques- 
tion was  a  practical,  not  a  doctrinal  one,  and 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  province  no  less 
than  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Both  parties, 
it  seems,  were  equally  anxious  for  a  decision 
between  them.  Both  at  the  same  time  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  same  quarter.  Both  ap- 
pealed to  the  Emperor,  as  the  centre  of  secu- 
lar unity,  to  maintain  for  them  the  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  unity  also.  A  Provincial 
Council  would,  as  they  both  felt,  be  nugatory. 
Neither  of  them  imagined  the  expedient, 
hitherto  unattempted,  of  a  Greneral  Council, 
to  open  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church  on  a 
question  in  which  the  whole  Church  was 
actually  concerned ;  but  they  flew,  with  one 
accord,  to  Constantine,  as  the  nearest,  the 
readiest,  the  most  powerful,  perhaps  not  the 
least  zealous,  arbiter  of  the  Church  s  quarrel. 
Constantine,  one  would  think,  must  have 
been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  appeal  thus 
made  to  him.  But  he  was  a  bold,  a  san- 
guine, a  self-confident  man.  He  had  faced 
many  difficulties,  and  overcome  them.  He 
was  a  practical  man,  hampered  by  no  theo- 
ries :  and  in  this  case,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  he  saw  no  diffi- 
culties. To  a  superficial  view  the  case  might 
not  seem  so  novel  as  it  really  was.  From 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  had  always  united  with  his  secular 
supremacy  the  spiritual  functions,  if  we  may 


so  characterize  them,  of  the  chief  priesthood 
of  the  national  religion.  He  oflfered  the 
public  vows  in  the  temples ;  he  assisted  at 
the  most  solemn  sacrifices ;  he  directed  the 
Haruspices  to  examine  the  divine  tokens ;  he 
consulted  the  sacred  books  of  the  Sibyls ;  he 
watched  over  the  holy  chastity  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins.  The  title  of  Pondfex  Maxbnus, 
derived  from  the  venerable  founder  of  the 
Roman  cuHus,  was  dear  to  the  rulers  of  the 
State.  It  moved,  as  they  well  knew,  the 
imagination  of  their  Pagan  subjects;  it 
formed  an  easy  slope  to  the  summit  of  the 
Apotheosis.  This  title  Constantine  retained 
to  the  last  In  his  mind  it  bad  a  political 
if  not  a  religious  significance.  Even  his 
next  successors,  who  had  been  bred  in  the 
faith  which  he  only  embraced  fully  in  his 
last  moments,  continued  to  cling  to  it,  what- 
ever reserve  they  might  practise  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  pertaining  to  it.  They 
could  not,  Christians  as  they  were,  divest 
themselves  of  the  notion  that  it  symbolized 
the  unity  of  Church  and  State,  and  sanctified 
the  temporal  power  by  its  spiritual  associa- 
tions. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Con- 
stantine should  have  welcomed  the  Christian 
supremacy  thus  thrust  upon  him  by  rival 
bishops  and  communions.  They  assured 
him  that  unity  of  opinion  could  be  main- 
tained by  his  authority.  He  was  prone  to 
admit  the  fond  delusion;  and  as  he  had 
overcome  the  principle  of  disunion  in  the 
State  "  instinctu  divinitatis,"  by  the  motion 
of  a  Divine  Spirit,  as  he  himself  expressed  it 
on  his  Arch  of  Triumph,  so  now  he  might 
easily  be  led  to  expect  to  quell,  by  the  same 
Divine  Spirit,  the  principle  of  disunion  in 
the  Church  also. 

The  rival  parties  repaired  to  Rome  as  the 
centre  of  the  secular  government.  Constan- 
tine was  absent  on  the  frontiers  of  GauL 
This  circumstance  may  account  for  his 
choosing  three  bishops  from  that  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  sending  them  to  the  capital,  to 
confer  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  some 
others,  upon  the  pointe  in  controversy.  The 
Council  met  under  the  Imperial  sanction; 
the  question  was  discussed  in  ecclesiastical 
form;  the  Donatists  were  defeated,  their 
intrusion  repelled,  their  party  denounced  as 
schismatics.  The  Catholic  bi^op  of  Carthage 
was  sustained  in  his  seat ;  and  the  unity  of 
the  Church  declared  inviolable.  Constantine 
was  satisfied.  He  hoped  that  he  had  ejected 
the  evil  spirit  of  disunion  from  the  Church, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  established  the 
principle  of  moderation  in  religious  opinion, 
which  is  dear  to  practical  people  generally, 
and  to  princes  in  particular.  It  must  have 
been  a  proud  day  with  him  when  h^  felt 
what  vigour  had  been  imparted  to  spiritual 
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censure  by  the  secular  arm.  He  conceived, 
we  may  suppose,  a  higher  idea  of  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Christian  Emperor,  supreme  in  the 
State,  supreme  in  the  Church  also.  The 
Pagans  themselves  appear  to  have  been  cast 
into  dismay  by  it.  The  decision  which  he 
now  ratified  and  enforced  occurred  at  the 
moment  when  the  Secular  Games  were  to  be 
celebrated ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire,  the  authorities 
refrained  from  the  celebration,  for  fear  of 
the  Emperor's  displeasure.  The  amphi- 
theatre of  Vespasian,  the  playground  of  the 
Pagans,  which,  had  so  often  swum  with  the 
blood  of  the  Christians,  remained  ominously 
empty. 

The  experiment  of  checking  ecclesiastical 
controversies  by  the  secular  arm  was  quite  a 
new  one.     There  have  been  so  many  similar 
attempts,  from  age  to  age  repeated,  that  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  first  of  the  series, 
and  to  watch  its  issue.     As  in  most  cases 
that  have  followed,  it  was  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful   The  Donatists  waxed  more  zealous, 
more  violent,  more  contumacious  than  ever. 
But  Constantino  was  not  discouraged.    Some- 
thing, he  thought,  perhaps  had  gone  wrong 
with  his  macfcnery.     He  called  for  more 
hiahops.    He  determined  to  convene  a  second 
Council ;  and  he  determined  that  it  should 
have  the  full  weight  of  numbers.     To  Aries, 
in  Gaul,  he  summoned  bishops,  not  of  Gaul 
only,  but  of  various  and  distant  provinces ; 
and  to  facilitate  their  meeting  he  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  their  journey,  and  placed  at 
their  service  the  relays  of  the  Imperial  post. 
Agam  the  Council  decided  against  the  schis- 
matics.   They  boldly  apposed  to  the  Em- 
peror in  person,  exalting  him  even  above  the 
Council  he  had  himself  appointed.     Con- 
stantino seems  to  have  been  staggered  by 
this  adroit  manoeuvre.     He  hesitated,  and 
for  some  time  delayed  to  give  the  Imperial 
wmction  to  his  Council's  decision.     But, 
^hen  at  last  he  too  had  pronounced  judicially 
against  the  Donatists,  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  an  Imperial  sentence  unsustained  by 
penal   enactments.     The    schismatics    had 
made  a  blunder.     And  had  not  Constantino 
made  a  blunder  also  ?    If  the  recusants,  to 
their  surprise  and  mortification,  fell  under 
sentence  of  confiscation,  or  deprivation,  or 
enle,  the  Emperor  was  committed  to  the 
pnnciple  of  secular  persecution.     And  all  to 
110  purpose.     The  schism  of  the  Donatists 
sprcid  and  flourished  under  the  repeated 
blows  of  the  secular  power ;  it  developed  into 
a  series  of  tumults,  disorders,  and  rebellions ; 
It  lasted,  with  recurring  violence,  for  three 
centuries,  and  was  only  extinguished  with 
the  general  extinction  of  Christianity  in 
Africa  by  the  Saracens. 


The  Emperor,  indeed,  and  the  Church 
learned  one  lesson  from  the  very  dubious 
success  of  this  first  experiment.  They  dis- 
covered that  no  satisfaction  in  religious  con- 
troversy could  be  obtained  by  the  direct 
decision  of  the  secular  power.  On  the  next 
occasion  when  the  Church  was  rent  by  con- 
flicting opinions,  and  the  judgment  of  a 
competent  authority  seemed  to  be  impera- 
tively required,  it  was  determined  to  refer, 
not  to  the  Emperor  himself,  nor  to  a  commis- 
sion or  local  council  chosen  by  him,  but  to  a 
convention  of  the  Church  universal,  sum- 
moned indeed  by  him,  but  left  to  come  to 
its  own  conclusions  freely,  and  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  undue  influence. 

The  controversy  with  the  Donatists  had 
been  confined,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  West, 
and  indeed  to  a  single  province.  It  had 
related  to  a  matter  almost  purely  of  discipline. 
Very  dififerent  was  that  to  which  we  have 
now  to  refer.  For  a  century  past  the  East 
had  been  perplexed  by  conflicting  views  upon 
the  highest  and  most  mysterious  subject  of 
Christian  doctrine — the  nature  of  the  Deity 
in  his  revelation  of  Himself  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  The  subtlety  of  the  questions 
to  which  this  controversy  gave  rise  was 
congenial  to  the  Greek  and  the  Oriental 
character.  The  language  of  Greece  furnished 
a  polemical  implement  suited  above  all  others 
to  a  dispute  so  delicate  and  so  difficult. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  Eastern  half  of  Christendom  seemed 
on  tiie  eve  of  a  great  convulsion  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difierences  of  opinion  difiused 
upon  this  momentous  subject. 

It  is  in  a  historical,  and  not  merely  in  an 
ecclesiastical  sense,  that  we  thus  qualify  the 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
the  fourth  century.  It  was  great  in  the  men 
it  brought  into  public  view,  great  in  the  public 
consequences  it  produced.  It  was  great  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  great  in  Sie  eyes 
of  the  Pagans  also.  If  it  seemed'  super- 
ficially to  be  a  contest  between  the  believers, 
it  was  felt  to  be  substantially  a  contest  of 
Christianity  with  Paganism  itself.  For  the 
tenets  of  Arius,  which  presumed  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  especially 
in  regarding  Him  as  created  in  time,  went 
really  to  overthrow  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  restore  the  inveterate  Pagan  principle  of 
a  hierarchy  of  different  degrees  and  orders 
of  Divine  Beings.  This  was  the  question 
which  was  really  at  stake,  than  which  none 
could  be  more  historically  important,  esp»e- 
cially  at  the  very  moment  when  Paganism 
seemed  to  be  tottering  to  her  fall  under  the 
blows  of  her  own  chief  Pontiff.  It  would 
have  been  disastrous  indeed  if,  deserted  by 
her  own  ancient  patrons  and  protectors,  she 
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had  found  an  asylnm  in  the  bosom  of  hor 
8wom  enemies — ^if  Paganism  had  reappeared 
in  the  very  centre  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
raUied  round  it,  under  another  name,  the 
prejudices  and  superstitions  which  still  sprang 
luxuriantly  throughout  the  Roman  world. 

In  the  year  325  the  new  Rome  on  the 
Bosporus,    the   city  of    Constantine,    was 
rapidly  rising.     The  Emperor  chose,  how- 
ever, the  neighbouring  city  of   Nicaea,  in 
Asia  Minor,  for  the  place  of  conference.    He 
summoned  a  Greneral  Council     The  Church 
was  anxious  that  a  question  of  such  univer- 
sal interest  should  be  decided  by  the  united 
testimony  of  all  its  members,  represented  by 
their  chief    pastors.      Constantine  himself 
shrank,  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of 
bringing  it  to  a  decision  by  any  meaner  or 
weaker  authority.     The   question  actually 
presented  to  the  Council  at  NicsBa  was  not  a 
question  of  texts  and  readings.    It  was  simply, 
at  least  it  was  primarily,  a  question  of  fact 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  bishops,  and  a 
great  number  of  presbyters,  met  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  some  from 
even  beyond  it     Though  the  delegates  of 
the  East  far  outnumbered  those  of  the  West, 
no  one  ever  disputed  the  fact  that  the  whole 
Church   was  fuUv  and  fairly  represented. 
These  representatives  were  invited  to  declare, 
as  witnesses  to  the  fact,  what  was  the  belief 
on  the  point  at  issue  of  each  particular  church 
to  which  they  severally  belonged.     It  was  a 
question  of  testimony  not  of  criticism,  of 
fact  not  of  interpretation.     The  bishop  of 
Rome  might  affirm  that  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
trine established  in  his  diocese  was  received 
by  tradition  from  St  Peter  and  St  Paul : 
the  bishop  of  Ephesus,  that  it  was  grounded 
in  his  church  upon  the  reputed  authority  of 
St  John.     Some  could  appeal  to  the  teach- 
ing of  apostles,  others  to  tnat  of  evangelists ; 
others  boasted  of  the  evidence  borne  to  their 
faith  by  the  most  renowned  of  confessors 
and  martyrs.     Everywhere  it  was  a  matter  of 
testimony,  a  vast  accumulation  altogether  of 
evidence  to  the  primitive  teaching  of  the 
Church.     And  such  testimony  was  borne,  we 
are  assured,  by  a  proportion  of  above  three 
hundred  bishops  on  the  one  side  to  five  on 
the  other.     Such  at  least  was  the  theory  of 
ihe  Council  of  Nicaea,  as  of  other  General 
Councils — to  establish  Christian  doctrine  on 
the  ground  of  universal  tradition.     Though 
other  influences  came  doubtless  into  play,  it 
may  fairly  be  believed  that  the  Council  was 
true  to  its  theory,  and  that  the  doctrine  set 
forth  in  the  Nicene  Creed  represents  the 
general  belief  of  Christendom  at  the  time, 
grounded  upon  immemorial  tradition. 

And  now,  the  unity  of   the  faith  thus 
ascertained,  Constantine  undertook  to  enforce 


its  reception  upon  all  consciences.  The 
Church  beUeved  that  unity  of  faith  was 
essential ;  and  Constantine  was  ready  to 
support  its  views  by  authority.  His  judicial 
sentence  against  recusants  was  carried  out 
by  civil  censures  and  deprivations,  and  by 
banishments.  The  principle  of  persecution 
for  matters  of  opinion  not  only  of  practice, 
the  principle  of  enforcing  moral  beUef  not 
merely  social  discipline,  was  now  avowed  and 
established.  Christianity  now  assumed  the 
weapons  of  Paganism,   and   turned    them 

against  the  weaker  brethren  in  her  own  com- 



munion.     While  purging  herself  of  all  taim 
of  Pagan  superstition,  she  actually  adopted 
the  worst  principle  of  Pagan  usage.     The 
persecution  indeed,  in  this  case,  was  com- 
paratively mild — so    mild  that  the    chief 
maintainers  of  the  proscribed  opinions  were 
able  to  carry  on  the  war  of  words,  and  gra- 
dually to  recover  their  position.     But  it  was 
not  the  less  persecution  because  it  was  un- 
certain and  vacillating,  and  signally  failed  of 
its  object     The  remaining  years  of  Constan- 
tino's life  were  embittered  by  a  renewal  of 
the  controversy,  in  which  he  was  pledged  to 
take  an  active  and  authoritative  part  as  the 
acknowledged    champion  of    the    Church. 
But  before  the  end  of  his  career  his  own 
views  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
heretics.     He  who  had  professed  himself  a 
humble  disciple  of  the  orthodox  teachers, 
and  had  lent  nis  hand  to  enforce  their  deci- 
sions, became  at  last  the  patron  of  the  arch- 
heretic  Arius,  and  actually  presided  at  a 
Council    at  Constantinople   in   which   the 
orthodox  doctrine  was  in  turn  denounced 
and  proscribed.     The  Arian  opinions,  thus 
received  into  Imperial  favour,  through  the 
influence,  as  we  are  assured,  of  Court  i;itrigue, 
were  imposed  upon  Christendom  by  the  same 
violence  with  which  they  had  been  so  lately 
repudiated,  and  were  maintained,  if  we  may 
believe    the    orthodox   writers,   with  even 
greater    severity.     They  continued,  for  a 
generation  or  more,   to  retain  the  upper 
hand.     They  were  cherished  by  Emperors, 
accepted  by  bishops,  reverenced  by  new  na- 
tions of    barbarian   converts;    while    they 
assisted,  no  doubt,  the  downward  progress  of 
Christian  faith  and  morals,  and  the  marked 
reaction  towards  Paganism  in  the  generation 
that  followed.     Yet  they  too,  after  flourbh- 
ing  in  persecution,  seem  to  have  been  blasted 
by  prosperity.     Fifty  years  later  the  faith  m 
the  Trinity,  as  it  is  now  held  and  declared,  was 
re-established  in  the  Court  and  in  the  Church, 
by  a  second  Greneral  Council,  convened  at 
Constantinople  by  Theodosius.     But,  again 
and  again,  whichever  party  triumphed,  the 
same  principle  of   persecution  for  opinion 
triumphed  with  it     It  was  not  peace  but  a 
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sword  that  was  brought  to  the  world  by  the  I 
conversion  of  the  Emperor  to  Christ 


Art.  n. — ^Earl  Godwin  and  Earl  Harold. 

Amoi^g  the  many  problems  of  history, 
none  perhaps  are  so  generally  interesting,  or 
call  out  so  much  passionate  advocacy,  as 
those  which  concern  the  personal  character 
of  distinguished  men  and  women.  There 
are  still  men  who  can  hardly  listen  calmly 
when  the  purity  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is 
impugned ;  and,  if  Mr.  Carlyle's  bootf  has 
for  a  time  inclined  the  balance  of  feeling 
not  only  against  Charles  i.  but  in  Cromwell's 
favour,  there  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Carlyle's  estimate  of  the  Protector  has 
heen  accepted  in  its  entirety.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  this  uncertainty  should  exist  No 
man  ever  lived  more  in  public  than  Napo- 
leon L ;  yet  the  diflferent  verdicts  upon  him, 
by  M.  Thiers  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  are 
only  current  varieties  expressed  with  more 
than  usual  force  and  pungency.  Nor  would 
it  be  easy  for  a  future  historian,  if  he  were 
deprived  of  other  sources  of  information,  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  views  which  Lord 
Pahnerston  and  Mr.  Einglake  formed,  partly 
from  personal  knowledge,  partly  from 
intimate  study,  about  Napoleon  iil  It 
is  no  argument  gainst  the  final  value  of 
history  if  different  men  sum  up  differently 
from  the  review  of  a  complex  character,  or 
speak  doubtfully  where  they  only  know  par- 
tially. Yet,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
our  estimates  of  the  great  dead  are  likely  to 
be  more  certain  and  truer  than  those  we 
form  of  men  living  amongst  us.  Petty 
jealousies  disappear,  misconceptions  are 
cleared  away  by  time ;  we  see  from  a  truer 
perspective  as  we  see  from  a  distance ;  and 
the  lines  which  were  coarse  and  blurred  in 
the  living  man  are  fashioned  into  a  marble 
^stinctness  by  death.  For  a  time,  indeed, 
the  old  confusion  of  judgment  seems  to  pre- 
vail, or  even  to  be  intensified,  as  vanous 
writers  contribute  various  estimates.  But 
gradually  it  is  seen  that  every  man  who  has 
done  honest  work  has  removed  some  diflS- 
culty  of  detail,  or  perhaps  penetrated,  by 
force  of  poetic  insight,  to  a  more  sympa- 
thetic intelligence  of  the  human  life  he 
describes.  Mr.  Grote's  Cleon  or  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's Cromwell  may  not  be  altogether  ade- 
quately conceived ;  and  the  next  great  writer 
on  these  subjects  may  add  a  touch  here,  or 
*^e  away  a  line  there,  with  real  gain  to 
historical  trutL     But  it  seems  safe  to  pre- 


dict that  every  future  history  will  have  to 
take  these  characters  into  account,  and  to 
allow  much  as  certain  for  a  little  that  it  may 
retrench  as  unsound. 

It  might  have  been  thought,  fifty  years 
ago,  that  the  characters  of  Earl  Godwin  and 
Earl  Harold  were  so  well  understood  as  to 
preclude  controversy.     There  was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  among  all  the  writers 
known  to  us  as  contemporary,  or  within 
reach  of  contemporary  tradition;   and  all 
either  agreed  to  damn  Godwin  by  an   ex- 
pressive silence,  while  they  charged  him  with 
the  commission  of  violent  and  treacherous 
acts,  or  to  associate  his  name  with  the  epi- 
thets of  crafty,  traitor,  and  barbarous.     Of 
Harold  they  spoke  more  leniently  and  with 
some  personal  favour;  but  th^y  admitted, 
almost  unconsciously  as  it  were,,  many  state- 
ments that  told  against  him  in  the  judgment 
of  a  later  age.     It  was  just  known  that  as 
early  as  Stephen's  time  there  had  been  Eng- 
lishmen  who  treated   the   charges  against 
Godwin  as  invented  or  coloured  by  Norman 
prejudice;  but  the  evidence  on  which  they 
went,  and  the  manner  of  their  advocacy, 
could  only  be  guessed  from  a  few  lines  in 
Malmesbury.     With  the  revival  of  historical 
study  in  Europe,  after  the  great  war,  Eng- 
lish history  began  to  be  re-written,  and  a 
new  view  of  Godwin's  character  was  sug- 
gested.    Of  Thierry's  Histoire  de  la  Con- 
quHe  de  V Angleterrej  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  gave  a  permanent  iinpulse  to  the 
study  of  early  English  history.    Less  learned, 
and  even  less  critical,  than  Sharon  Turner's 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^  it  possessed  a 
charm  of  style,  a  fire  of  narrative  description, 
and  a  wealth  of  illustration,  that  still  make 
it    the   most  fascinating   of  untrustworthy 
books.     Many  of  Thierry's  faults  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  litera- 
ture, writing  about  a  foreign  country,  and 
drawing  from  sources  which  had  never  been 
properly  sifted.     But  one  fault  was  his  own. 
He  was  an  ardent  politician ;  and  his  work 
is  essentially  a  party  pamphlet,  in  which  the 
Saxons  represent  the  tiers  6tat  in  France 
and  the   Normans  the  French  noblesse   of 
the  Restoration.     It  followed  that  Godwin 
and  Harold  were  to  be  exalted,  at  any  cost, 
as  heroes  and  patriots.     Of  course  this  esti- 
mate was  not  accepted  by  English  or  Ger- 
man historians;  and  Lappenberg  and  Pal- 
grave  keep  nearly  as  much  within  the  old 
Unes  as   Sharon   Turner,   Mackintosh,   and 
Lingard,  though  the  influence  of  Thierry's 
theory  is  perceptible  in  the  more  moderate 
judgment  which  the  later  writers  pass  upon 
Godwin's  character.    Meanwhile  Mr.  Eerable 
had  published  his  invaluable  six  volumes  of 
Saxon  charters,  throwing  new  light  on  the 
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events  of  every  reign;  and  in  1858  Mr. 
Luard  virtually  gave  to  the  world  a  Life  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  which  had  hithertx) 
been  buried  in  a  hardly  known  manuscript, 
and  which,  as  written  by  a  client  of  Godwin's 
family,  supplies  whatever  could  be  said  in 
their  defence.  Since  then  Mr,  Freeman  has 
published  three  volumes  of  a  History  of  the 
iTorman  Conquest,  Writing  in  a  more  cri- 
tical age,  and  when  the  labours  of  Sir 
Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  have  popularized  a 
sounder  knowledge  of  our  early  material,  he 
comes  to  the  same  task  as  Thierry  with 
enormously  greater  advantages ;  and  it  may 
probably  be  assumed  that  his  book  is  an  ex- 
haustive advocacy  of  Godwin  and  Harold. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  only  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  personal  character. 
Whether  Godwin  was  a  noble  and  pure- 
minded  man,  the  father  of  his  country,  as 
Mr.  Freeman  maintains  throughout,  or  an 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  noble,  like 
Warwick  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  or  Nor- 
thumberland under  Edward  vi.,  is  the  issue 
primarily  to  be  decided ;  and  if  any  certainty 
can  be  obtained  on  this  point  the  minor  dif- 
ferences that  still  divide  BLarold's  historians 
will  admit  of  comparatively  easy  solution. 

The  first  question  that  will  occur  is  of 
Godwin's  parentage;  and  here  the  view 
usually  taken  may  be  best  explained  and 
justified  by  the  passages  in  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester (a  historian  of  sterling  value,  who 
died  in  1118),  and  that  in  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle, on  whicn  the  whole  theory  has  rested 
hitherto.  "In  which  year"  (lOOV),  says 
Florence,*  "the  Idng  made  Earic,  the  be- 
fore-mentioned son  of  JEgelric,  Earl  of  the 
Mercians,  a  man  of  low  extraction  indeed, 
but  whose  tongue  had  gained  him  riches 
and  nobility.  Me  in  mmd,  persuasive  in 
speech,  and  who  surpassed  all  men  at  that 
time  in  jealousy  and  treachery,  in  pride  and 
cruelty,  whose  brothers  were  Brihtric,  -^Elf  ric, 
Goda,  -^gelwin,  -^elward,  -^elmaer,  the 
father  of  Wlnoth,  the  father  of  Godwin,  the 
Earl  of  the  West  Saxons.  ...  At  that  time, 
or  a  little  sooner,  Brihtric,  a  brother  of  the 
treacherous  Earl,  Edric  Streona,  [and]  a 
slippery,  ambitious,  and  arrogant  man,  un- 
justly accused  Wlnoth,  the  reeve  of  the 
SouUi  Saxons,  to  the  king ;  and  he,  that  he 
might  not  be  taken,  presently  took  to  flight, 
and  having  collected  twenty  ships,  made  fre- 
quent predatory  descents  on  the  sea-coast" 
The  Canterbury  text  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
tells  the  same  story  thus : — "  Brihtric,  bro- 
ther of  the  ealdorman  Eadric,  accused  Wulf- 
noth.  Child  of  the  South  Saxons,  father  of 
Earl  Godwin,  to  the  king."     The  inference 

♦Vol.  I.  p.  16. 


seems  irresistible,  and  historians  generally 
have  assumed  or  said,  that  Wulfnoth  Eadric's 
nephew  and  Wulfnoth  Godwin's  father  were 
one  person. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  shown  reason  for    re- 
garding this  identification  as  hasty.      His 
arguments  cannot  be  reproduced  in  fuU,  but 
may  perhaps  be  abridged  without  material 
injury.     He   notices   (vol.   L   p.  374)    that 
Florence  does  not  in  the   second  passage 
identify  Brihtric  as  Wulfnoth's  uncle,  that 
the  Chronicles  do  not  speak  of  Eadric  and 
Godwin  as  relations,  and  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  Wulfnoth  the  South  Saxon  as  God- 
win's father  occurs  in  the  latest  and  least 
authoritative  text  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
To  this  he  adds  (Note  F),  that  the  epithet 
Child  seems  intended   to   distinguish    one 
Wulfnoth  from  another ;  and  he  shows  that 
to  regard  Earl  Godwin  as  Eadric  Streona's 
grand-nephew  involves  us  in  one  very  great 
chronological  difficulty.     For,  as  Eadric  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Ethelred,  while  Ethelred's 
son  married  Godwin's  daughter,  we  are  thus 
forced  to  assume  that  the  Confessor  married 
the  great-great-niece  of  his  own  brother-in- 
law.      On   the   other  hand,  a  bequest   by 
^thelstan  .^Etheling  of  land  at  Compton  to 
Godwin  Wulfnoth's  son,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  two  Comptons  in  Sussex  are  known 
from  Domesday  to  have  belonged  to  God- 
win or  Harold,  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Freeman 
as  a  strong  presumption  that  Earl  Godwin 
was  the  son  of  Wulfnoth  Child.     Yet,  as 
there  are  various  notices  of  Godwin  as  a 
man  of  low  birth,  a  yeoman's  or  even  a 
herdsman's  son,  Mr.   Freeman   declines  to 
sum  up  positively  on  either  side,  but  in- 
clines to  the  statement  of  the  Canterbury 
text,  in  neither  case,  however,  believing  him 
to  have  been  the  great-nephew  of  Eadric 

While  I  regard  this  argument  as  in  the 
highest  degree  valuable  and  ingenious,  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  follow  it  unreservedly,  even 
without  regard  to  the  other  evidence  which 
I  hope  shortly  to  adduce.  The  silence  of 
the  Chronicles  seems  to  me  very  natural,  if 
the  writers  thought  that  the  facts  were  gen- 
erally known,  and  especially  if  there  was 
any  slur  on  Godwin's  parentage,  the  record 
of  which  he  might  wish  buried  in  oblivion. 
Matthew  Paris  in  the  Historiu  Minor  several 
times  perverts  history,  and  disguises  his  own 
views,  for  fear  of  giving  ofience  at  court ; 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  admit  that  they  wrote  falsely  about 
living  kings.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  na- 
tural that  Florence  of  Worcester  and  the 
Canterbury  chronicler,  writing  after  the  Con- 
quest, should  insert  such  details  as  they  could 
about  the  great  family  that  had  suddenly 
been  extinguished.    Florence  from  his  place 
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of  residence  knew  most  about  the  Earl  of 
the  Mercians;  the  Canterbury  writer  was 
best  acquainted  with  what  related  to  Sussex. 
Nor  can  I  see  that  the  omission  in  Florence 
to  identify  the  two  Wlnoths  proves  them  to 
be  different  persons.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  did  not  know  of  their  identity,  as 
Wlnoth  was  the  hero  of  events  a  century 
old.  But  if  he  is  right  in  his  first  statement, 
UiatEarl  Godwin  was  Eadric^s  great-nephew, 
Mr.  Freeman's  new  reasons  for  regarding 
him  as  the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth  are  rather 
a  corroboration  of  the  Canterbury  text  than 
a  contradiction  of  Florence.  The  only  real 
difficulty  that  remains  will  be  that  of  chro- 
nology. But  it  is  not  insuperable  if  we  as- 
sume that  Eadric  was  the  younger  brother 
of  .^elmsr,  that  Eadric  was  past  middle 
life  when  he  married  Ethelred  s  daughter, 
and  that  Edith  was  a  child  when  she  married 
Edward.  Anyhow  we  cannot  set  difficulties 
of  this  kind  against  the  positive  statements 
of  a  trustwortny  writer. 

Meanwhile,  where  historians  are  at  fault 
or  insufficient,  we  may  perhaps  glean  some- 
thing from  evidence  of  another  kind.  Be- 
tween the  accession  of  Ethelred  and  the 
death  of  the  Confessor  was  a  period  of  some- 
thing like  nine^  years,  durmg  which  the 
two  families  of  Eadric  Streona  and  Godwin, 
if  tiiey  be  indeed  two,  enjoyed  office  and 
favour  and  grants  of  land.  More  than  four 
hundred  charters  and  wills  have  come  down 
to  OS  from  this  time.  Considering  that  the 
great  families  of  England  were  not  very  nu- 
merous, and  that  our  documents  refer  mostly 
to  the  Saxon  and  Mercian  parts  of  England, 
with  which  Eadric  and  Godwin  were  con- 
nected, it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  their 
fiunily  history  derived  no  illustration  from 
the  frequent  transfers  of  land.  Of  course 
had  the  evidence  been  obvious,  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  pointed  out ;  and  it  may 
he  fr^ly  granted  from  the  first  that  the 
proofs  which  I  think  sufficient  to  confirm 
Florence's  genealogy  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  establish  it  if  they  stood  alone.  The 
most  that  can  be  claimed  for  them  is  that 
they  all  agree  vrith  the  hypothesis  of  a  con- 
nection between  Edric  S^eona  and  Godwin, 
and  have  no  value  in  any  other  light.  Nor 
do  they  make  any  great  demands  on  the  im- 
agination. Only  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  two  or  three  simple  facts  about  Anglo- 
Saxon  family  names.  One  is  that,  in  the 
absence  of  surnames,  the  members  of  a  par- 
ticnlar  family  were  apt  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  names  that  were  vaned  from  a 
common  stem :  thus,  for  instance,  three  of 
•^elric's  sons  had  names  beginning  with 
-%el,  and  a  Brihtmund  had  two  sons,  Briht- 
nod  and  Brihtwin.    M,  therefore,  we  can 
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trace  such  stems  as  JBffel  or  Wulf  in  the 
members  of  different  families,  it  is  like  tracing 
a  common  surname  in  pedigrees,  and  gives  a 
slight  suspicion  of  interconnection.  Next,  and 
even  as  part  of  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  family  names  of  this  kind  were  specially 
favoured  and  repeated  in  different  genera- 
tions. Several  cases  indeed  occur  where 
sisters  had  the  same  name.  Edward  the 
Elder  had  two  daughters,  Edith  or  Adive, 
alive  at  the  same  time ;  the  History  of  Ely 
mentions  two  ^thelfledas  sisters ;  and  Earl 
Aldred  had  three  daughters  Elfledas.  Side 
by  side  with  this  confusion  was  a  certain  ap- 
parent looseness  in  orthography,  the  scribe, 
it  would  seem,  caring  more  to  translate  into 
his  local  idiom  than  to  preserve  provincial 
differences.  In  two  copies  of  the  same  char- 
ter, *  we  get  the  various  reading  of 
.^elric  and  .^Ethelric,  .^elnoth  and  ^hel- 
noth ;  the  king  whom  we  know  as  Ethelred 
is  called  .^S^elred  by  Simeon  of  Durham  and 
by  Florence  of  Worcester ;  -^helwine  and 
JSlf wine  are  sometimes  confounded ;  and 
Wlfnoth  is  variously  rendered  as  Alnod,  El- 
nod,  or  Ulnod.  If,  however,  these  variations 
make  it  doubly  incumbent  on  us  to  be  cau- 
tious in  dealing  with  names,  they  also  make 
it  doubly  probable  that  where  one  form  is 
constantly  adhered  to  one  person  or  one 
family  is  meant.  Lastly,  it  must  be  expect- 
ed that  the  estates  of  a  man  in  office  wUl  be 
found  widely  scattered.  An  EarPs  property 
would  often  lie  more  or  less  compactly 
in  the  province  to  which  his  family  belonged ; 
and  for  obvious  reasons  an  obscure  thane's 
also.  But  a  king's  reeve  was  liable  to  be 
transferred  from  mstrict  to  district ;  and  be- 
sides the  small  properties  he  begged  or  bought 
in  the  counties  ne  admini^red,  he  was 
undoubtedly  paid  also  in  escheats  as  they 
fell  in  from  any  quarter. 

Of  -^ehic  the  father  of  Eadric  and 
^thelmser  I  can  find  nothing  certain.  The 
expression  in  Florence  as  to  his  son's  low 
birth  does  not  perhaps  prove  more  than  that 
jil^elric  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  few 
great  families  of  tl^e  country.  Mere  signar 
tures  of  **  .^helric  minister ''  to  charters  are 
not  very  valuable.  But  there  are  three  char- 
tors  which  perhaps  concern  the  man.  In  the 
first,!  Ethelred  gives  land  in  Harewell  in 
Berkshire  to  his  dear  reeve  -^Ethelric  (A.n. 
986).  In  its  present  form  this  charter  is 
spurious ;  but  spurious  charters  are  not  neces- 
sarily false;  they  may  be  modernized  tran- 
scripts of  old  deeds  with  a  single  clause  inter- 
polated. In  the  second  deedf  JEthenc  gives 
(A.D.  997)  all  he  shall  leave  after  death  to 
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his  wife  Leofwin  for  her  davs^  with  rever- 
sion to  various  monasteries  after  her  death, 
and  with  mention  of  certain  land  rented  by 
Eadric.  From  the  third  deed,  two  or  three 
years  later,*  we  learn  that  ^Etheric  has  been 
guilty  of  laches  in  defending  Essex  against 
me  Danes,  and  hii  bequests  are  consequently 
invalid ;  but  the  king  consents  to  ratify 
them,  at  the  request  of  the  widow,  backed 
by  -^helmaer.  A  Wulfric,  Wulfrun's  son, 
is  among  the  few  witnesses.  I  attach  no 
special  value  to  these  deeds,  especially  the 
first ;  and  they  are  unnecessary  to  my  argu- 
ment But  the  connection  of  the  names 
JBthelric,  Leofwyn,  Eadric,  .^helmser,  and 
Wulfrun,  is  at  least  so  curious  as  to  deserve 
notice ;  and  if  -Athene,  reeve  of  the  East 
Saxons,  is  the  same  as  .^Egelric,  father  of 
Eadric  and  JSgelmser,  it  would  help  to  ex- 
plain the  rapid  rise  of  his  family.  From  the 
second  deed,  settling  the  disposition  of  his 
property  after  death,  we  may  probably  infer 
that  iEtheric  was  an  old  man,  and  expected 
shortly  to  die.  The  deed  does  not  profess 
to  enumerate  ail  his  property;  so  that  no 
particular  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  omis- 
sion of  bequests  to  his  various  sons,  if  we 
suppose  that  he  was  Eadric's  father. 

More  important  for  our  purposes  is  -^thel- 
mser  minister,  whom  I  shall  assume  to  be  the 
.zEgelmser  of  Florence.  In  983,  an  JEthel- 
mer  dux  receives  a  grant  of  land  at  Clive 
near  Wootton,  in  Dorsetshire,  but  the  charter 
is  endorsed  as  a  grant  from  Ethelred  to  his 
thane  JBthelmer,  and  ^thelmser  signs  hence- 
forth as  "minister."!  In  984  and  988 
^thelmser  and  JBthelweard  miles  have  es- 
tates at  Bishopstoke  and  at  Upton  booked  to 
them  for  three  lives  by  Oswald  Bishop  of 
Worcester.^  But  though  the  conjunction  is 
curious,  a  subsequent  charter  §  probably 
shows  that  the  JBthelmser  in  question  was  a 
mere  mechanic;  and  the  .^^^elweard  we 
may  assume,  therefore,  was  nothing  but  a 
bishop^s  bailiff  or  steward.  In  1 002  or  there- 
abouts, -^thelric,  a  new  bishop  of  Ramsbury, 
sends  a  rescript  to  ^thelmsBr,  concerning 
some  property  in  Dorsetshire,  partly  situate 
where  .^Ethelmser  dux  had  obtained  grants  in 
983.1  In  1005,  -^helmser,  now  we  may 
assume  an  old  man,  resolves  to  make  his 
peace  with  Heaven,  and  accordingly  endows 
Ensham  monastery.^  To  do  tiais  he  ex- 
changes three  properties,  one  of  which. 
Little  Compton  m  Leilincge,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly to  be  looked  for  near  Lillington  in 
Dorset,  that  is,  on  or  close  to  the  estate  given 
to  JBthelmser  dux.     He  mentions  in  the  re- 
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cital  that  he  has  had  a  son-in-law,  ^thel 
weard,  now  dead;  and  this  man  we  may 
perhaps  identifv  with  a  Hampshire  thane  and 
owner  of  land  m  Dorsetshire,  while  we  know 
that  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Byrhtehn,  once 
Bishop  of  Winchester.*  -^thelweard  and 
his  wife  are  both  dead,  but  have  left  a  son, 
^thelmser,  who  is  old  enough  to  give  away 
land,  and  whom  we  may  probably  identify 
as  the  second  of  that  name  who  signs  a 
charter  in  1004.f  ^thelmser  speaks  also 
of  his  cousin  Leofwine,  in  this  instance  a 
man,  of  his  kinsman  Godwin,  and  of  a  kins- 
woman Wulfrun,  who  has  left  him  Rames- 
lege,  with  the  harbour  belonging  to  it.  The 
evidence  thus  far  then  appears  to  prove  that 
there  was  an  ^thelmser  m  favour  between 
977  and  1005,  that  he  interposed  his  good 
offices  for  Leofwin,  widow  of  an  JEtherie, 
and  that  he  had  a  cousin  of  his  own,  Leof- 
win, a  kinsman  Godwin,  and  a  kinswoman 
Wulfin  or  Wulfrun.  But  names  like  ^thel- 
maer,  JEtheric,  Leofwin,  and  Godwin,  do  not 
advance  us  far  in  the  region  of  probabilities. 
Their  conjunction  is  cunous  and  interesting ; 
but  by  itself  it  is  nothing  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  Wulfrun  is 
not  a  common  one.  Its  first  occurrence  in 
a  dated  charter  is  I  belieye  in  985,  when  a 
doubtful  charter  of  Ethelred's  gives  land 
near  Wolverhampton  "  to  a  woman  called 
Wulfrun,"  while  a  genuine  charter  recites 
that  Bishop  Oswald  books  land  at  Tedding- 
ton  to  his  thane  Eadric  for  three  lives,  and 
the  charter  is  endorsed  to  Eadric  and  Wol- 
frun.t  There  is  also  a  charter  without  a 
date  §  which  says  that  ^mketel  and  Wul- 
frun make  known  to  king  Ethelred,  and  to 
the  faithful  in  Yorkshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire, that  they  give  land  at  Hickling  to 
Ramsey  monastery.  Lastly,  we  have  found 
Wulfric,  Wulfrun's  son,  signing  a  charter 
about  1004.  If  we  combine  these  notices, 
and  add  the  statement  in  the  History  of 
Ramsey,!  *^^  -^Emketel  and  Wulfrun  lived 
about  Edgar's  time,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  this  Wulfrun  was  the  kinswoman  of 
^thelmser;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  she 
possessed  land  in  Sussex,  for  Rameslege  was 
in  Guestling  Hundred.  Otherwise,  North- 
umbria  seems  to  be  taking  us  far  away  from 
the  counties  with  which  Eadric  Streona  and 
Godwin  are  known  to  have  been  connected 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Earl 
Godwin  had  kindred  in  East  Anglia,  and 
kindred  whose  family  names  were  formed  by 
modifications  of  Wulf  and  Ketel.  In  1046, 
a  Wulfgyth,  widow  of  uElfwin,  and  mother 
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of  i£lfcytcl  and  Eytel^  and  of  three  daogh- 
tera,— Goda,  Beta,  and  -<El^rth — ^bequeaths 
Pritton  in  £^ex  to  Godwin  Eari,  and  Harold 
EarL*  Some  years  later,  a  Ketcl  made  a 
will  He  also  belong  to  East  Anglia,  be- 
queaths land  to  Earl  Harold,  and  speaks  of 
his  sisters  Bota  and  Algiva,  and  of  his  uncle 
Wulfricf  Lastly,  the  Chronicle  of  Abing- 
don Monastery  tells  us  that  a  noble  lady, 
iEI^iva,  bequeathed  the  vill  of  Lewknor  to 
her  cousin  Queen  Edith,  Earl  Godwin's 
daoghter.J  If  the  Wulfrun  who  owned  land 
in  Sussex,  and  was  kin  to  ^thelmser,  pre- 
sumptive grandfather  of  Grodwin,  be  not  one 
with  the  Wulfrun,  wife  of  ^mketel,  and 
presamptiye  ancestress  of  people  leaving  land 
to  Earl  Gk>dwin,  and  Earl  Harold,  and  to 
Queen  Edith,  it  must  at  least  be  said  that 
the  coincidences  are  so  remarkable  as  to  be 
unmatched  elsewhere.  But,  assume  her  to 
be  one  of  .^Igelric's  family,  and  her  conjunc- 
ti(m  in  a  lease  with  Eadric,  the  name  Wulf- 
noth  given  to  a  son  of  ^thelmser's,  the  sig- 
nature of  Wulfric  as  her  son  to  that  one 
special  deed  whicb  concerned  family  pro- 
perty, all  become  easy  and  intelligible. 

I  have  spoken  of  Wulfrun  as  presumptive 
anc^tress  of  the  East  Anglian  family  con- 
nected with  Godwin  and  Harold.  Her  son 
Wulfric,  in  995,  gets  a  grant  of  land  for- 
feited at  Dumaltun ;  and  a  Wulfric  in  1002 
leaves  land  at  Dumaltun  (Dumbleton  in 
Gloucestershire)  to  Archbishop  ^lfric.§  It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  tnat  the  names 
and  acts  refer  to  one  Wulfric.  If  so,  we 
have  his  will,||  and  know  that  he  had  a  bro- 
ker jElfhelm  (perhaps  the  Northampton- 
shire eaJdorman  of  that  name),  while  some 
of  his  first  bequests  are  of  lands  to  j^Ufhelm 
and  Wulfag.  The  lands  in  question  are  in 
the  north,  and  are  locally  situate  in  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Staffordshire.  Neither  in 
their  position  nor  in  the  names  of  his  kin, 
whoever  Wulfi^  may  be,  is  there  anything 
inconsistent  wim  the  supposition  that  this 
Wulfric  was  the  son  of  ^mketel  and  Wul- 
frun; and  we  may  perhaps  regard  one  of 
them  as  the  missing  link  between  Wulfrun 
and  Wulfgyth.  Anyhow  the  argument  now 
stands  thus : — ^^thelmser's  connection  with 
a  Wulfrun  is  certain;  and  there  was  a 
"Wulfgyth's  bridge"  on  the  property  at 
Shipford  in  Oxfordshire,  riven  him  by  his 
cousin  Leof  win.^  Earl  Godwin's  connection 
with  a  Wulfgyth  is  probable,  as  she  and  her 
children  left  him  and  his  children  land.  The 
connection  of  this  latter  Wulfgyth,  sister  of 
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a  Wulfric,  with  a  Wulfrun,  mother  of  a 
Wulfric,  is  conjectural,  but  not  unlikely  or 
unnatural  Wulfgyth's  daughter  -^gyth 
had  land  in  Oxfordshire.  Tiie  descent  of 
Gt)dwin  from  an  jEthelmser  rests  on  the 
sterling  authority  of  Florence  of  Worcester. 
Is  it  more  likely  that  these  coincidences  are 
meaningless,  or  that  the  historian  was  right  ? 

It  may  now  be  noticed  that  there  was 
another  -^thelmser,  who  signs  charters  as 
"  dux  "  down  to  a.  982,  and  whom  we  may 
almost  certainly  identify  with  the  JEthel- 
mser,  ealdorman  of  Hampshire,  whom  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  speaks  of  as  dying  in  a, 
982.  He  was  buned  at  New  Minster  or 
Hyde  Abbey,  near  Winchester ;  and  his  will 
has  been  preserved.*  Its  principal  points 
are  that  he  leaves  land  in  Tudanworth  to  his 
wife,  land  at  Ensh^m  to  his  elder  son,  and 
land  at  Cotismore  to  his  younger.  His  son's 
names  unfortunately  are  not  given ;  but  an 
jEthelwin,  son  of  tne  ealdorman  ^thelmaer, 
is  incidentally  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  grant  of  Dumaltun  to  Wulfric.  The 
other  may  be  ^thelnoth  the  Good,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whom  Florence  of 
Worcester  identifies  as  son  of  "the  noble 
^thelmar."  jEgelric  or  ^thelric.  Bishop 
of  Selsey,  is  said  to  have  prayed  to  God  that 
he  might  not  survive  his  dear  father,  the 
Primate  ^thelnoth ;  and  the  story  seems  to 
imply  a  blood-relationship  between  the  two.f 
The  lands  mentioned  in  ^thelmaer's  will  are 
naturally  not  his  ancestral  inheritance,  but 
outlying  properties  seeminriy  in  different 
counties.  If  Cotismore  be  the  Rutland  pro- 
perty of  that  name,  it  was  held  by  a  Goda 
under  the  Confessor.  Ensham  seems  to  have 
passed  into  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  hands, 
probably  to  complete  the  endowment  of 
Ensham's  monastery ;  and  the  circumstance 
suggests  the  enquiry  whether  JEthelweard, 
theUampshire  thane,  owning  land  at  Ensham, 
and  connected  with  Bishop  Byrhtelm  of 
Winchester,  was  of  Ida  to  ^thelmser,  the 
Hampshire  ealdorman,  as  well  as  connected 
with  uEthelmser  minister.  If  so,  it  would 
give  the  clue  why  Tudanworth,  the  Tude- 
word  of  Domesday,  passed  ultimately  into 
Harold's  hands,  though  it  was  situate  iu 
Yorkshire,  where  he  had  little  property  be- 
sides. For  families  died  out  rapidly  during 
the  Danish  wars ;  and  it  was  always  a  rea- 
son for  begging  a  property,  that  it  had  be- 
longed to  a  connection*  of  some  kind.  These 
however  are  mere  possibilities,  on  which  no- 
thing can  be  built. 

So  far  the  argument  has,  I  hope,  proved 
that  we  may  distinguish  two  ^theimsers,  the 
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Hampshire  ealdorman  who  died  in  982,  and 
the  King's  thane  ^ho  endows  Ensham  in 
1006,  and  may  abnost  certainly  look  on 
"  -^thelmser  minister  "  as  kin  to  an  Anglian 
family,  whose  descendants  were  Godwin's  and 
Harold's  relations.  One  curious  point  re- 
mains. In  the  year  1017,  when  the  traitor 
Eadric  Streona  received  tiie  reward  of  his 
crimes,  among  those  who  were  cut  down 
with  him  was  an  -^thelweard,  whom  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  distinguishes  as  the  son  of 
"^thelmaer  the  Great,"  and  Florence  of 
Worcester  as  son  of  "  Agelmar  dux."  This 
can  hardly  be  the  son  of  ^thelmser  of 
Hampshire,  both  because  it  would  not,  I 
think,  be  natural  to  distinguish  him  as  the 
son  of  a  man  thirty-five  years  dead,  and  be- 
cause we  should  scarcely  now  hear  for  the 


first  time  of  that  ^thelmser's  surname.  £nt 
if  we  assume  this  ^£thelweard  to  be  the  son 
of  .^helmaer  minister,  named  from  one 
uncle,  and  in  attendance  on  another,  all  is 
easily  explained ;  and  we  may  suppose  ^thel- 
mser  the  Great  or  Big  to  have  got  his  8^^ 
name  as  a  distinction  between  himself  and 
his  old  contemporary  ^thelmser  the  Noble 
or  Well-bom.  It  is  true  this  forces  us  to 
suppose  that  Florence  has  given  the  title 
"  dux  "  to  a  man  who  was  only  "  minister," 
or  perhaps  that  JSthelmser  was  made  ealdo^ 
man  in  tne  last  years  of  hb  life ;  but  neither 
of  these  theories  is  glaringly  improbable. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  first 
charter  I  have  quoted  concerning  JBthelmser 
calls  him  "  dux "  in  the  body  of  the  deed, 
and  "  minister  "  in  the  endorsement 
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171.  BadgytlL 


Slain  at  Aflsandnn. 

Eadric  the  Wnd. 

I 

Alnod. 


M(g)ihe\max      JBgelirlne. 
the  Great. 

I 


Brihtrie.       Goda.      JEgelweard. 


CbM 


Iweard. 


Wolihoth.  Child  of  the  South    JSthelweard.  Cut  down 
SaxoDS  (f  m.  to  .filthryth.       with  Eadric  Streona. 


J>aaghter,m. 
.fithelwcard. 


Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  m.  (L)  ^jrhtric'e  daughter. 

(i.)  GyUia. 


JSthe 


fliMBr* 


A  Son,  name     Swegen.     Harold.     Toetlg.     Leofwine.     Garth.     Wulfhoth      Badgyth.     Gnnnilla.     Mven} 
of  mother  or  Alnod. 

unknown. 


n. 

Wulfrun,  mJJto  iEmketel, 


propinqtia 


tOiEthelmcr. 


in. 

uBtfadmar,  nobilis  vir. 

I 


rujfric. 


Wi 


ulfric.    JSlfhelm.    Wuifag. 


Unde  to  Ketel. 


JSlfhelm.    wuifag 

ill 
Leaves  Ian 


i, 


JSXbehrin. 


Walfiprth,f 


KeteL  MacjitL 

LeaTcaland 
tollarold. 


Godric. 


^theuioth. 
Archbishop  of  Canterburr. 
tn.MltwbL  I 

dwin  and  Harold.     .£thelric,  Bishop  of  Selscy.     ^thdweard  (f) 
I  Sax-ChroD. 

clOlS. 


Goda.       Bota.       ^Igyth. 
Leayes  land 
to  Queen  Edith. 


It  happens  that  out  of  four  men  of  sub- 
stance and  position  who  bear  the  name 
.^elric  between  1000  and  1066,  two  appear 
in  intimate  relationd  to  one  or  other  member 
of  Godwin's  family.  The  -^Egelric  who  was 
a  reeve  of  Kent*  under  Canute  may  be  dis- 
missed, as  quite  foreign  to  our  purposes. 
But  there  was  an  J^uiCy  a  Worcestershire 
thane,  a  brother  of  bishop  Aldred,  who  in 
1042  got  leases  for  three  Hves  of  Elmley  and 
Bentley  from  Bishop  Lyfing ;  while  in  the 
Domesday  Survey  Elmley  is  entered  as  a 
former  property  of  ^  Queen  Edith's.f  If 
JE^elric  was  of  her  kin,  nothing  more  natural 
than  such  a  bequest  to  her.  His  brother 
Aldred's  fortunes  involved  him  still  more 
signally  with  Godwin's  family.  In  1060  he 
procured  Swan's  restoration  to  his  earl- 


♦  Chd.  Dip.  1328. 


t  Cod,  Dip,  764,  765. 


dom.  Having  bought  the  see  of  York  in 
1061  he  was  refused  the  pallium  at  Rome— 
hy  one  account  for  simony  and  gross  incom- 
petence, by  another  for  a  slight  breach  of 
canonical  discipline,* — and  would  have  re- 
turned in  dishonour  if  Earl  Tostig  had  not 
interposed  with  threats,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  nomina- 
tion. The  third  -^elric  began  life  in  Pe- 
terborough monastery,  was  made  secretary 
to  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Durham,  passed 
seemingly  into  the  service  of  -^fric.  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  left  him  a  bequest,! 
obtained  the  see  of  Durham  by  simony  (and 
it  is  said  by  Godwin's  aid),J  and  finally,  in 
1066,  procured,  by  the  aid  and  favour  of 
Earl   Tostig,§  that  his  brother  ^E^lwine 

*  Malmesbury.  ds  Gest.  Pont.,  p.  271.    Vila 
Eadwardi,  p.  411.  f  Cod.  Dip.  759. 

t  Infftdf,  p.  649.  §  Sim.  Dun.  c  34. 
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shonM  be  allowed  to  succeed  him.  Here 
the  evidence  is  palpably  insufficient  to  do 
more  tlian  suggest  a  case  for  enquiry.  But 
yie  case  of  Alored  and  .^S^elric  is  a  stronger 
one;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  .^el- 
licandhis  brother  may  have  been  sons  of 
Eadric  Streona  himself  or  of  a  brother.  I 
may  just  add  that  Eadric  the  Wild  co-opeh 
rated  with  Harold^s  sons  in  the  insurrection 
of  1068,  and  that  his  son  and  heir  was 
named  Alnod.*  And  to  wind  up  this  cata- 
l^e  of  iEgelrics  or  ^thelrics,  I  may  notice 
Mm^  the  monk  of  Christ  Church,  who  was 
of  Godwin's  kin,  and  was  once  put  forward 
as  candidate  for  the  primacy.f 

I  have  gone  at  great  length  into  this  ques- 
tion of  genealogy,  not  so  much  for  its  own 
importance  as  because  it  partly  iuTolves  the 
question  of  Florence  of  Worcester's  trust- 
worthiness.    Assume  that  he  was  mistaken 
ahoQt  such  a  point  as  Godwin's  family,  and 
his  estimate   of   Godwin's   character  is  to 
some  extent  impaired.     Let  it  be  seen  that 
he  possessed  accurate  local  knowledge  about 
an  eminent  family  whose  fortunes  had  power- 
fully influenced   Mercian   history,   and  his 
words  of  praise  or  blame  get  a  fresh  signifi- 
cance.   The  only  seeming  contradiction  to 
explain  is  between  Florence's  description  of 
i%elm{er  as  a  man  of  low  race  and  bad  cha- 
racter, and  the  high  position  occupied  by  the 
i£thelmser  whom  I  identify  with  him,  and 
the  epithet  of  "great"  given  him  by  the 
Saxon  chroniclers.     The  difficulty  is  more 
^parent  than  real     If  JBgelmffir  was  only 
son  of  a  small  thane,  his  nse  was  rapid,  and 
it  may  be  said  unexampled,  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  envy  against  new  men  ;  and  this 
may  account  for  some  disparaging  expres- 
sions.   But  the  fact  that  Eadric  married  into 
the  royal  family  is  surely  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption  of  a  servile  or  base  extrac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  believe  that 
Godwin  owed  some  of  his  rise  in  life  and  a 
portion  of  his  vast  estates  to  connection  with 
two  old  and  good  families.     As  to  the  epithet 
"great"   I  believe  it  merely  means    that 
iEthelmaer  was  a  big  man ;  but  even  if  we 
assume  that  it  was  applied  to  his  personal 
character,  it  would  omy  show  that  the  public 
differed  from  Florence  in  their  estimate  of  a 
clever  glozing  man,  as  men  have  diffi^red 
since   then    about  his  grandson    Godwin. 
Meanwhile  two  small  pomts  may  be  noted. 
K  iEthelmaer  had  a  grandson  of  age  in  1005, 
the  chronological  difficulty  which  Mr.  Free- 
loan  has  raised  disappears;   and  we  must 
tesurae,  what  is  far  from  improbable,  that 
Eadric  Streona  was  a  younger  brother,  though 

*  Mapes,  De  Nugis  OurkUium,  p.  81. 
t  Vita  Eadwardi,  p.  899. 


a  man  advanced  in  life,  when  he^  married 
Eadgyth.     Next,  we  may  understand  why 
Godwin  was  not  involved  in  the  ruin  which 
followed  his  father  Wulfnoth's  quarrel  with 
Brihtric     The  first  charter  he  signs  in  1012 
bears  the  signatures  of  his  great^uncles  Eadric 
and  ^fric,  of  his  uncle  JSthelweard,  of  an 
XJlfcytel,  who  probably  belonged  to  his  East 
Anglian  kin,  and  of  his  cousin  .^helmser. 
If  he  was  connected  with   -^gelnoth  and 
.^S^elric  he  had  natural  allies  in  two  of  the 
most  eminent  churchmen  of  the  day.     It  is 
just  possible  that  even  closer  bonds  connected 
him  with  one  member  of  the  royal  family. 
The  will  of  the   .^heling  JEthelstan,  be- 
queathing the  land  at  Compton  which  his 
father  had  before  him  to  Godwin  Wulfnoth's 
son,  proceeds  to  make  a  bequest  of  land  at 
Westun  to  "my  foster-mother  -^thryth," 
and  of  land  at  Heorulfestun  and  a  sword  "to 
my  mass-priest  -^Elfwin.  "*     We  cannot  of 
course  strain  the  evidence  of  so  common  a 
name  as  Westun ;  but  there  was  a  Westun 
in  Suffolk,  part  of  which  belonged  to  Gurth,  f 
and  a  Westone  in  Hertfordshire  which  be- 
longed to  Harold,  t     The   properties   with 
names  like  Heorulfestun  belonged  to   St. 
Paul's  and  St.  Edmund's,  under  the  Con- 
fessor ;  but  Godwin  is  known  to  have  had  a 
brother  named  ^fwin,  who  became  Abbot 
of  Hyde,  and  died  fighting  at  Hastings ;  so 
that,  if  this  were  indeed  the  man,  the  bequest 
of  a  sword  to  him  was  not  without  a  mean- 
ing.    Summing  up,  then,  I  think  we  may 
say  that  Godwin's  position  during  the  last 
years  of  Ethelred  and  at  Canute's  accession 
was  the  most  desirable  of  all  for  a  young 
man :  just  enough  family  connection  to  push 
him  if  he  appeared  capable,  and  not  enough 
to  excite  Canute's  jealousy.      It  was  that 
king's  policy  to  promote  trustworthy  mem- 
bers of  the  families  who  had  suffered  at  his 
hands,  instead  of  perpetuating  a  blood  feud 
with  them.     In  the  same  spirit  in  which  he 
favoured  Leofwine  and  Leofric,  the  father 
and  brother  of  Norman,  who  had  perished 
with  Eadric  Streona,  8  he  promoted  Godwin, 
whose  kinsmen  Eadnc  Streona  and  ^thel- 
weard  had  been  the  victims  of  a  great  State 
necessity. 


♦  Cod.  Dip.  722. 

t  Domesday,  il.  f.  282,  b.  283. 

tlbid.  i.  f.  1820. 

§  Mr.  Freeman  ob80rve8,  "  Northman  is  said, 
on  the  most  suspicious  pf  all  authorities,  to  have 
been  a  special  follower  of  Eadric,"  and  refers  ac- 
cordingly to  Ingulf.  But  the  remodeller  of  Ingulf 
was  merely  amplifying  the  Chronicle  of  Evesham 
(p.  84),  which  says,  "  with  whom  too  [i.e.,  Eadric] 
and  with  many  others  of  his  soldiers,  a  certain 
powerful  man,  Norman  by  name,  is  killed."  It 
is  possible,  but  not  I  think  natural,  to  exclude 
Norman  from  the  retainers  spoken  of  as  Eadric's. 
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In  William  of  Malmesbury's  notice  of 
Godwin's  family  connections,  he  says  that  he 
was  first  married  to  a  sister  of  Canute's,  who 
died  by  God's  judgment  for  her  wickedness 
in  exporting  slaves  to  Denmark,  and  after- 
wards to  the  mother  of  his  surviving  children, 
whose  name  William  of  Malmesbury  does 
not  know.  This  account  is  clearly  inaccurate. 
Munch  and  Lappenberg,  who  have  been 
generally  followed,  agree  that  Godwin's  con- 
nection with  Canute  was  through  marrying 
Gytha,  the  sister  of  Jarl  Ulf,  Canute's 
brother-in-law ;  and  Gytha  was  alive  after  the 
battle  of  •Hastings.  Consequently,  the  story 
of  a  former  wife  has  been  very  generally 
discarded  or  ignored.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote 
altogether  at  random ;  and  there  is  a  marriage- 
contract  extant,  which  perhaps  is  the  very 
deed  of  the  first  marriage.*  By  this,  God- 
win, wishing  to  marry  Byrhtric's  daughter, 
gives  her  a  pound  of  gold,  and  a  property  at 
Street,  and  some  land  at  Burhwaramersc,  and 
thirty  oxen  and  twenty  cows,  and  ten  horses 
and  ten  theowmen.  The  agreement  is  made 
at  Kingston  before  Canute  and  the  Primate, 
is  witnessed  by  three  Godwins  and  three 
Leofwins  amongst  others,  makes  mention  in 
the  formal  part  of  all  the  "doughty"  men 
in  Kent  and  Sussex  as  persons  who  arc  to  be 
notified,  and  is  to  be  kept  in  three  copies, 
one  at  Christ  Church  (Canterbury),  one  at  St 
Augustine's,  and  the  third  by  Byrhtric  him- 
self. Now,  the  name  Godwin  is  so  common 
that  we  can  argue  nothing  at  all  from  it;  and 
even  the  presence  of  the  name  Leof  win  does 
not  really  advance  us.  But  the  Godwins 
interested  especially  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and 
of  such  importance  that  their  marriage-con- 
tracts would  be  discussed  before  Canute 
himself,  cannot  have  been  very  numerous. 
The  Street  and  Burhwaramersc  in  question 
can  be  positively  identified.  The  first  gave 
its  present  name  to  Street  Hundred,  and  was 
held  by  Ulnod,  under  the  Confessor.  The 
second  is  Burmarsh  in  the  same  Hundred, 
which  belonged  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  to 
St.  Augustine's.  The  want  of  a  link  how- 
ever in  this  instance  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  connection  of  Street  with  Ulnod, 
who  is  most  probably  Wulfnoth,  Godwin's 
son.  That  Godwin  did  not  hold  any  other 
property  in  the  district  makes  it  perhaps  all 
the  more  likely  that  he  would  assign  this 
estate  as  a  dower.  The  fact,  though  inte- 
resting, if  we  could  assume  it,  does  not  bear 
largely  upon  Godwin's  history.  Byrhtric's 
daughter  must  have  died  youDg ;  and  we  can- 
not infer  from  Malmesbury's  confused  state- 
ment whether  she  or  Gytha  was  guilty  of  the 

♦  Cod,  Dip.  783. 


infamous  traffic  in  young  girls  with  Denmark. 
But  the  deed,  which  must  be  dated  between 
1016,  the  year  of  Canute's  accession,  and 
the  year  1018,  when  Godwin  would  have 
been  described  as  Earl,  may  perhaps  serve  to 
mark  his  position  under  the  new  dynasty,  as 
a  man  of  rank,  but  still  merely  a  county 
notability,  and  evidently  possessed  only  of  a 
small  property. 

It  was  Canute's  obvious  policy  to  divide 
his  earldoms  between  Danes  and  English- 
men, so  as  not  to  rely  exclusively  upon  either 
race.  But  the  wars  of  the  last  few  years 
had  been  so  destructive  that  the  native 
nobility  was  reduced  to  a  few  great  families. 
Of  these,  the  despicable  Eadulf  Cudel 
obtained  the  earldom  of  Northumbria. 
Leofwin,  generally  called,  but  on  insufficient 
evidence,  Eari  of  Mercia,  was  most  likely  the 
son  or  near  kinsman  of  ^thelwin,  and 
grandson  of  ^thelstan  Half-cyng,  an  East 
Anglian  earldorman  of  Dai^ish  descent  The 
reasons  for  this  are  that  Leofwin,  Leofric, 
and  Edwin  were  names  in  both  families ;  that 
Leofwin's  son's  name  Norman,  and  the  family 
histoiT)  indicate  Norse  extraction ;  that 
-^thelwin's  nickname  "God's  friend"  cor- 
responds eminently  to  his  grandson  Leofric's 
chsffacter  for  personal  piety ;  and  that  there 
is  no  other  family  witn  which  Leofwin  can 
at  all  probably  be  connected,  since  Dugdale's 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester  under  Ethelbald,  is 
of  course  only  the  creation  of  a  spurious 
charter.  A  third  Earl  -^thelweard,  who  was 
soon  afterward  outlawed  for  a  rebellijon  in 
Canute's  absence,  was  perhaps  connected 
with  the  historian  Fabius  Qus^tor  Patricius 
^thelweard,  and  presumed  on  his  royal  kin- 
dred as  a  claim  to  the  crown.  Of  a  fourth 
uSthelred  nothing  but  the  name  is  known  ; 
and,  as  it  only  occurs  in  one  charter,*  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  he  was  short-lived 
or  unimportant  Godwin  was  designated  by 
race  as  much  as  by  ability  for  a  place  in  the 
new  peerage.  His  family  had  been  con- 
spicuously before  the  pubHc  ever  since 
Ethelred's  accession;  and  the  fact  that  be 
belonged  to  what  since  ^thelmser's  death 
was  the  least  favoured  branch,  was  a  pledge 
that  he  was  not  indissolubly  bound  to  the 

East.  Mr.  Freeman  says  "he  had  fleshed 
is  sword  at  Sherstone  and  Assandun;"f 
and,  though  there  is,  I  think,  no  authority 
for  the  assertion,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
young  man  had  served  in  those  battles,  per- 
haps on  the  Danish  side.  He  accordingly 
signs  charters  as  Earl  in  1018,  being  then, 
we  may  suppose,  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  of  age. 

Fortune  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 


*  Cod.  Dip,  729. 


t  Vol.  ii.  p.  828. 
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distinctioiL  The  English  of  the  eleventh 
century  were  somethio^  like  the  Irish  of  the 
eighteenth,  unconquerable  in  every  coontry 
but  their  own ;  and  Godwin  led  them  to 
Yictory  over  Oannte^s  Slavonian  neighbours 
(m  the  Danish  frontier.  Lappenbere,  Pal- 
gn?e,  and  Mr.  Freeman  agree  in  referring 
this  expedition  to  the  year  1019,  when  Canute 
visited  Denmark  to  secure  the  throne  vacant 
by  his  brother  Harald's  deatL  Munch 
clenches  this  date  by  a  theory  which  is  only 
not  proved.  He  points  out  that  Godwin's 
mamage  with  Gytha  may  probably  be 
referred  to  1019  or  soon  afterwards,  that 
Ulf  JarFs  ancestral  estates  lay  at  Jomsborg 
m  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Wends,  and  that  the  story  in  the  Enytlinga 
Saga,  which  connects  Godwin's  rise  with  a  | 
rescue  of  Ulf  Jarl,  is  easily  accounted  for  if 
we  refer  the  events  to  this  expedition  and 
divest  them  of  their  legendary  colouring. 
From  this  time  then  we  may  regard  Godwin 
as  the  greatest  by  connection,  position,  and 
capacity,  of  all  the  nobles  really  naturalized 
in  England,  and  only  manifestly  inferior  to 
Leofwme's  family  by  descent  His  rivals 
Eric,  Thurkil,  Hacun,  or  Ulf,  melt,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  land.  The  Earls  dwindle 
down  from  ten  or  twelve  to  six  or  seven; 
and  Godwin's  is  the  premier  province  of 
England,  the  earldom  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Hie  fact  that  part  of  Gytha's  "morgon- 
huid"  or  dower  from  her  husband  was  in 
Devonshire,*  as  well  as  the  vast  property 
afterwards  owned  there  by  Godwin's  family, 
seems  to  show  that  his  connection  with  this 
part  of  England  was  among  the  earliest  inci- 
dents of  has  rise. 

With  Canute's  death  came  the  trial  which 
was  to  test  of  what  metal  Godwin  was  made. 
Tlie  dead  king,  during  his  early  campaigns, 
in  England,  bad  cohabited  with  .£lfgiva 
daughter  of  ^Elf  elm,  ealdorman  of  Northamp- 
tonsldre.  The  union,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  have  been,  had  been  practically  annul- 
led by  Canute's  formal  marriage  with  Ethel- 
red's  widow.  But  JElfgiva  and  one  of  her 
sons,  Sven,  had  been  endowed  with  Norway ; 
and  the  other  son,  Harald,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  public  business.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  this  arrangement  was  ever  ac^ 
ceptable  to  Emma ;  and  Danish  history  re- 
presents her  as  conspiring  during  Canute's 
ufetime  to  seize  Denmark  for  her  son  Hardi- 
canute.  As  England  was  secured  to  her 
son  by  treaty,  so  far  as  Canute's  good  plea- 
rore  could  secure  it,  we  may  perhaps  assume 
that  Emma  feared  lest  Denmark  should  be 
made  aseparate  kingdom  for  one  of -^Hfgiva's 

*Cod.  Dip,  926. 


sons.  But  Canute  seems  to  have  desired 
the  permanent  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
and,  it  is  said,  procured  a  promise  from  the 
English  Primate,  .^elnoth  the  Good,  to 
ac£iowledge  and  consecrate  only  Hardi- 
canute.  When,  however,  the  king's  death 
was  known,  the  old  division  of  North  and 
South,  Angle  and  Saxon,  broke  out  again 
in  England.  To  the  Angles,  Harald  was  the 
son  of  a  countrywoman,  fitted  by  age  and 
presence  to  assume  sovereignty  at  once,  and 
the  pledge  of  a  severance  from  Denmark, 
which  began  to  be  earnestly  desired.  But 
among  the  Saxons  Harald's  birth  was  dis- 
credited, and  it  was  said  that  his  baiTcn 
mother  had  palmed  off  a  cobbler's  son  on 
the  late  king.  Apart  from  their  traditional 
jealousy  of  an  Anglian  candidate,  the  Saxons 
were  no  doubt  influenced  by  their  natural 
leaders.  The  Primate  declared  himself 
bound  by  a  promise  te  support  Hardicanute ; 
Emma  could  not  but  desire  that  her  own  son 
should  govern  England  te  the  exclusion  of 
a  rival's  issue;  and  Gx)dwin,  as.  connected 
with  Danish  royalty,  heartily  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  wife's  sister-in-law  s  nephew. 
The  Witan  met  to  deliberate ;  and  Leofric 
inclined  the  balance  in  Harald's  favour. 
England  was  to  be  divided  again,  as  it  had 
so  often  been  before ;  and  Harald  was  te 
rule  north  of  Thames,  while  Enmia  and  God- 
win administered  the  provinces  south  of 
Thames  in  trust  for  Hardicanute. 

It  was  certain  that  this  arrangement  could 
not  long  be  satisfactory.  England  had  out- 
grown the  time  when  partitions  of  it  for  dy- 
nastic convenience  were  possible ;  and  when 
Harald  claimed  and  earned  off  his  share  of 
the  late  king's  treasure  from  Winchester, 
and  established  a  seat  of  government  in  the 
North,  the  West  Saxons  began  te  repent  of 
the  arrangement,  which  excluded  them  from 
all  the  profits  and  patronage  of  government. 
Hardicanute  still  Imgered  in  Denmark,  and 
seemed  careless  of  his  own  interests,  though 
Florence  says  he  was  begged  te  show  him- 
self. Public  feeling  veered  round  in  favour 
of  Harald  as  the  one  king.  But  for  Emma 
no  reconciliation  with  her  rival's  bastard  or 
the  cobbler's  son  was  possible.  If  her 
Danish  son  was  careless  of  his  English  king- 
dom and  his  mother's  honour,  she  had  sons 
in  Normandy  whose  claim  as  English  JBthel- 
ings  might  rally  a  party.  It  seems  she  in- 
vited them  to  come  over.  Edward,  by  the 
Norman  account,  landed  in  Hampshire, 
fought  a  battle,  and  sailed  away  again,  see- 
ing, we  may  presume,  that  he  was  not  wel- 
comed even  within  a  few  miles  of  the  royal 
city,  his  mother's  customary  residence. 
Alfred  was  less  fortunate.     He  seems  to 
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have  sailed  up  the  Stour  to  Canterbury,* 
perhaps  relying  on  the  friendship  of  ^thel- 
noth,  and  then  marched  across  country  with 
a  few  hundred  followers  to  Guildford, 
There  he  and  his  men  were  seized  during 
the  night  The  followers  were  enslaved  or 
put  to  death  with  every  circumstance  of  bar- 
barity,— scalping,  blinding,  and  cutting  off 
the  hands  and  feet  ASred  himself  was 
sent  to  Ely  to  be  imprisoned,  was  blinded 
the  moment  he  landed,  and  died  from  the 
brutal  violence  with  which  the  eye-balls  had 
been  pierced. 

What  was  Godwin's  share  in  this  great 
tragedy  ?  One  version  of  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle which  is  followed  by  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester and  Simeon  of  Durham,  the  Flemish 
author  of  the  Encomium  Emmce^  the  Nor- 
mans, William  of  Poitou,  and  William  of 
Jumieges,  all  agree  that  he  was  the  main 
actor,  the  man  who  allured  and  captured 
Alfred,  and  who  was  responsible  for  his 
treatment,  and  only  differ  as  to  the  amount 
of  perfidy  involved.  Except  Godwin's 
panegyrist,  who  shuns  the  subject,  but  does 
not  really  deny  his  hero's  guilt,  every  writer 
of  the  times  who  mentions  the  massacre  says 
that  Godwin  was  reputed  its  author;  and 
only  William  of  Malmesbury,  whose  monas- 
tery had  been  saved  from  ruin  by  Godwin, 
and  who  was  perhaps  in  fear  of  "  the  modem 
English,"  speaks  of  it  as  a  little  doubtful 
because  "ttie  chronicles  are  silent"  Ac- 
cordingly Godwin's  guilt  has  been  assumed 
as  proved  by  all  historians,  except  Thierry 
and  Mr.  Freeman.  Thierry's  argument,  that 
Godwin,  as  a  pure-minded  Saxon  patriot, 
was  disgusted  by  the  number  of  foreign  re- 
tainers whom  Alfred  brought  with  him,  need 
not  detain  those  who  remember  that  God- 
win married  a  Dane,  supported  the  foreign 
Hardicanute  against  the  son  of  an  English- 
woman, and  finally  procured  the  election  of 
Alfred's  brother,  the  most  foreign  in  heart 
of  all  our  early  kings.  Mr.  Freeman's  argu- 
ments are  of  a  more  serious  kind ;  and  one 
of  them  may  be  allowed  from  the  first,  and 
must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  It  is 
that  this  invasion  was  in  violation  of  the 
settlement  made  by  the  Witan,  and  that 


♦Whether  Canterbury  or  Dover  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain,  as  the  word  used,  Dombemia, 
means  Canterbury  in  English,  and  I  supnose  in 
other  writers,  down  to  the  Conquest,  while  in 
the  twelfth  century  it  is  used  by  William  of 
Jumieges,  and  perhaps  once  or  twice  by  other 
writers,  for  Dover.  But  William  of  Poitou 
speaks  of  Dover  as  Dovera,  and  ought  therefore 
to  mean  Canterbury  by  Dorubemia ;  and  Wil- 
liam of  Jumieges  in  the  passage  in  question 
seems  merely  to  amplify  his  predecessor.  There 
is  no  doubt  Fordwich  near  Canterbury  was  a 
port  in  1087. 


Godwin,  as  party  to  that  pact,  and  perhi^ 
to  some  extent  under  Harald's  over-lordship 
(though  thb  b,  I  think,  more  questioDable|, 
was  lK>und  to  stifle  the  beginnings  of  civil 
war.  Next,  we  may  dismiss  at  once  the 
charge  made  by  the  Winchester  annalist, 
that  Godwin  invited  the  JBthelings  to  come 
over,  and,  which  is  perhaps  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  highly  improbable  story  in 
the  Encomium  Emm<B,\hB,i  Harald  forged 
a  letter  inveigling  them  in  their  mothers 
name.  Godwin's  interests  at  this  time 
might  be  promoted  by  Hardicanute's  acces- 
sion, or  by  making  terms  promptly  with 
Harald;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had 
done  the  latter.     But  he  had  nothing  to 

fain  by  putting  forward  a  candidate  from 
Ithelred's  line,  or  by  joining  in  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  wluch,  if  Harald  died  or 
lost  the  crown,  would  involve  the  Earl  in 
difficulties  with  Emma  and  her  sons.  Emma 
may  have  thought  that  she  could  force  God- 
win's hand  by  precipitating  an  invasion. 
But  Grodwin  can  only  have  felt  annoyance 
and  perplexity  when  he  heard  that  a  royal 
prince  was  in  the  country,  whom  it  was 
almost  equally  unprofitable  and  dangerous 
to  support  or  to  destroy. 

The  question  then  narrows  itself  to  two 
points.     Did  Grodwin  go  to  meet  the  Mih^V 
ing,  become  his  man,  and  betray   him  in 
violation  of  the  most  binding  oath,  and  did 
he  take  active  part  in  the  atrocities  after- 
wards?   Mr.  Freeman  answers  substantially 
that  our  authorities  are  confused,  and  that 
Godwin  was  afterwards  absolved  by  formal 
judgment  of  the  Witan.     Now  a  word  may 
be  said  as  to  the  confusion  of  the  authorities. 
"A  contemporary  writer,"  says    Mr.  Free- 
man of  the  Encomiast,   **who   wipes  out 
Emma's  marriage  with  -^thelred,  who  looks 
on  the  ^thelings  as   sons  of   Cnut^   who 
is  ignorant  that  his  heroine   was  actually 
Queen  Regent  over  Wessex,  is  really  some- 
what of  a  curiosity."     Whether  the  monk 
of  St.  Bertin  really  wiped  out  the  marriage 
with  Ethelred  must  be  decided  by   those 
who  can  say  whether  the  mention  of  her  as 
"  virgo,"  a  rather  vague  phrase  in  monastic 
Latin,   outweighs    the    title  of    "Regina," 
^ven  to  the  daughter  of  a  Norman  duke. 
But  this  argument  from  inaccuracies  of  de- 
tail   must    not    be   closely    pressed.      No 
man  ought  to  have  known  more  about  God- 
win's family  and  the  life  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor than  the   author  of  the  anonymous 
life,   yet  he  marries  Godwin  to  Canute's 
sister,  and  Tostig  to  Edward's  niece,  whom 
he  describes  as  her  father's  sister ;  while  he 
speaks  of  the  Danish  embassy  to  claim  the 
English  crown  as  an  embassy  to  acknowledge 
Edward  on  his  accession.     If  therefore  we 
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reject  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  who 
almost  certainly  derived  his  story  from  Em- 
ma or  her  retinne  when  she  fled,  after  Al- 
fred's murder,  into  Flanders,  we  may  with 
equal  reason  discard  Godwin's  panegyrist 

However,  Mr.   Freeman    elects    on    the 
whole  to  foUow  the  Encomiast's  story  as  the 
most  probable.     It  is  simple  enough.     Al- 
fred tries  to  land  and  is  repulsed,  but  suc- 
ceeds at  another  point,  and  makes  his  way 
toward  London  to  join  his  mother.     "  But 
when  he  was  now  close  to  it  Earl  .Godwin 
met  him,  and  took  him  into  his  faith,  and 
presently  became  his  vassal,  with  the  affirma- 
tion of  an  oath.     And  leading  h  m  away 
from  London,  he  brought  him  into  the  vill 
called  Guildford :  and  there  distributed  his 
soldiers  by  twenties  and  twelves  and  tens  in 
the  respective    lodgings.  .  .  ."    But   next 
morning  "  the  agents  of  the  monstrous  usurp- 
er Harald  appear,''  and  the  massacre  begins. 
The  goarded  and  truthful  character  of  this 
narrative  is  apparent     The  writer  nowhere 
condemns  Godwin,  though  he  evidently  sus- 
pects him ;  but  he  simply  puts  the  known 
facts  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  warrant 
an  irresistible  inference  that  Godwin  was  a 
party  to  the  admission  of  Harald's  troops. 
Indeed,  Emma  herself  may  well  have  been 
ignorant  of  some  facts,  and  have  wished  to 
disguise  others.     After  the  disastrous  failure 
of  the  expedition  she  may  naturally  have  de- 
sired to  father  her  own  letter  on  Harald  as 
a  forgery :  and  how  far  Godwin  was  deceived 
or  deceiving  may  long  have  been  unknown 
to  her.    Mr.  Freeman  accordingly  sums  up 
that  Alfred  was  seized  "  against  the  will  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  Godwine,"  and  that 
the  Earl  did  not  then  think  it  worth  while  to 
risk  a  civil  war  for  the  sake  of  a  captive. 
His  main  reasons  appear  to  be  that  "  every 
other  recorded  action  of "  Godwin's  "  life  is 
that  of  an  English  patriot,"  a  fact  which  no 
one  but  Thierry  and  Mr.  Freeman  has  ever 
yet  discovered,  and  next,  that  "  an  English 
C^urt  of   Justice"   "solemnly   pronounced 
him  to  be  innocent"     Altogether  he  claims 
"  that  the  great  Earl  is  at  least  entitled  to  a 
verdict  of  Not  Proven  if  not  of  Not  Guilty." 
It  is  difficult  to  accept  this    theory.     If 
Harald's  troops  really  surprised  Guildford, 
they  must  have  foima  Godwin  there  in  the 
character  of  an  enemy,  who  had  just  acknow- 
ledged a  new  and  rival  king,  and  whose  life 
^as  therefore  forfeit,  if  the  settlement  by  the 
Witan  had  any  value.     Even  if  we  assume 
Godwin  to  have  escaped,  and  reject  aU  the 
EngliBh  evidence  that  connects  him  with  the 
massacre,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
could  have  been  trusted  or  employed  after- 
wards,   But  the  small  evidence  we    have 
s^msto  show  that  he  was  both.    His  sig- 


nature as  '<  dux  "  is  affixed  to  the  one  sign- 
ed charter  of  ICarald's  reign.     His  friends 
I^yfing  and  Stigand  obtain  Church  prefer- 
ment ;  and  Lyfing's  first  known  use  of  his 
new  bishopric  is  to  lease  Church  lands  to  the 
Worcestershire  .zEgelric  whom  we  have  seen 
some  reason  for  connecting  with  Godwin's 
family.     Lastly,  when  Hardicanute  succeeds 
to  the  throne  Godwin  is  brought  to  trial  for 
what  took  place  at  Guildford.     Mr.  Freeman 
indeed  says  that  he  was  solemnly  pronounced 
innocent     But  the  langus^e  of  Florence  is 
not  nearly  so  strong,  and  merely  says  that 
Godwin's  compurgators  swore  he  did  not 
counsel  or  wish  Atfred's  blinding,  but  did  as 
his  Lord  King  Harald  ordered  him.     This 
defence,  be  it  observed,  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  treachery,  with  which  the  Witan 
had  nothing  to  dO|  nor  the  barbarous  mas- 
sacre of  the  prisoners,  which  statesmen   of 
that  age  would  easily  condone,  but  simply 
declares  Godwin  legally  justified  in  obeying 
his  liege  lord.    The  Witan  was  a  court  with 
an  unavoidable  bias  in  Godwin's  favour.   All 
had  acknowledged  Harald  as  king,  de  facto 
or  de  jure,  and  could  not  wish  to  see  the 
legality  of  their  acts  under  him  impeached ; 
and  all  undoubtedly  felt,  as  Englisn  nobles 
felt  for  centuries  afterwards,  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  arm  the  Crown  with  prece- 
dents of  death  or  outlawry  against  their  own 
order.     So  the  matter  was  patched  up  with 
much  substantial  equity.   Godwin  is  to  make 
"  bote  "  to  the  king  with  a  magnificent  ship 
as  the  price  of  the  kind's  friendship  for  the 
future.     In  other  words,  the  verdict  seems 
to  have  been: — "We  cannot  restore  your 
brother;  and  we  cannot  condenm  Godwin 
for  having  acted  in  the  main  as  most  of  us 
would  have  done,  bating    some    incidental 
circumstances,  which  are.  not  charged  against 
him.     But  it  is  possible  he  might  have  man- 
aged to  save  the  ^theling  without  ruining 
himself ;  and  anyhow  he  has  been  the  cause, 
though  doubtless  against  his  will,  of  a  heavy 
loss  to  you.     There  are  fines  and  penance 
even  for  accidental  homicide.     Let  Godwin 
give  you  a  compensation  worthy  of  a  king ; 
and  let  this  matter  against  him  be  blotted 
out"     The  sentence  in  this  light  seems  emi- 
nently a  fair  one.     Godwin  had  no  share  in 
inviting  Alfred ;  and  the  men  of  Godwin's 
earldom,  probably  under  orders  from  him, 
had  tried  to  prevent  a  landing.    But  when 
Alfred  was  in  th^  country,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  side  with  him  or  to  seize  him, 
the  worthy  kinsman  of  Eadric  Streona  had 
recourse  to  a  safe  treachery,  and  handed  his 
victim  over  to  the  king.  We  may  well  believe 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  or  approve  of 
Harald's  vengeance.    But  in  presence  of  the 
evidence  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicle,  whose 
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writer,  be  it  remembered,  lived  not  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  Guildford,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  acquit  the  Earl  of  the  gross  barbari- 
ties practised  on  Alfred's  bodyguard.  They 
were  no  doubt  designed  to  remove  all  suspi- 
cion of  his  own  complicity. 

Godwin  was  soon  forced  to  give  a  similar 
pledge  to  the  new  king.     The  population  of 
Worcestershire  had  a  specially  Danish  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  thanes  of  the  bishopric  are 
described  as  Danes  and  English  in  two  char- 
ters.*    Whether  from  the  fierce  indepen- 
dence of  conquerors,  or  from  a  feeling  that 
they  of  all  men  ought  not  to  pay  Danegeld, 
the  people  of  the  shire  rose  up  in  arms  and 
slew  two  of  the  king's  collectors.     Hardica- 
nute  seems  to  have  heard  of  the  outrage 
while  the  Witan  was  assembled ;  for  he  des- 
patched all  the  Earls,  and  amongst  them,  of 
course,  Godwin,    to    punish    the    murder. 
The  people  of  the  shire  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion.    The  citizens  of  Worcester  defended 
themselves  in  the  little    island    of    Beve- 
rege,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  terms  which 
left  them  their  lives  and  freedom.     But  the 
city  was  fired,  and  large  booty  carried  ofL 
The  story  speaks  forcibly  to  the  servile  con- 
dition  of  England.      Hardicanute   was    a 
young  man,  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne, 
and  of  no  great  ability ;  yet  men  who  must 
have  disliked  his  orders  to  punish  a  mere 
4meute  with  extreme  severity,  seem  to  have 
felt  that  they  could  not  refuse   obedience. 
It  is  the  best  extenuation  of  Godwin's  con- 
duct at  Guildford,  that  the  whole  English 
nobiUty  should  have  lent  themselves  so  soon 
afterwards,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  cruel  and  lawless  sentence. 

At  the  end  of  Hardicanute's  short  and  op- 
pressive reign,  England  was  thoroughly 
weary  of  the  Danish  dynasty.  The  legiti- 
mate heir  by  modem  theories,  Edward,  son 
of  Edmund  Ironsides,  was  absent  in  Hun- 
gary; and  his  return  could  not  be  waited 
for,  even  had  there  been  any  reason  to  de- 
sire it  But  another  Edward,  Emma's  sur- 
viving son,  had  been  recalled  by  Hardicanute, 
and  was  living  in  the  country.  A  Norman 
account  even  says  that  Hardicanute  had  de- 
bignated  his  brother  heir  to  the  crown, 
that  is,  we  must  suppose,  had  discussed  the 
matter  vrith  the  Witan,  and  obtained  favour- 
able answers.  Edward's  first  impulse,  how- 
ever, was  to  fly  the  kingdom ;  and  the  account 
of  his  conduct  is  remarkable.f   He  procured 

♦  Cod,  Dip.  804,  923. 

t  Malmesbury  says  (i.  332),  "Conventus  ille 
[so.  Godwinus]  per  le^atarios  ut  pace  pr8Bf3Bit& 
colloquerentur  diu  haesitabundus  et  cogitans  tan- 
dem annuit ;  venientem  ad  se  [Edvarduml  et  con- 
antem  ad  genua  procumbere  allevat."  Mr.  Free- 
man's view  that  Edward  was  out  of  England, 
and  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to  him,  has,  I 


with  some  difficult/  an  interview  with  Earl 
Godwin,  ofiered  to  fall  at  his  feet,  and  im- 
plored a  safe  passage  into   Normandy.    It 
seems  evident  that  he  feared  the  fate  of 
Alfred  at  the  hands  of  the  powerful  noble- 
man between  whom  and  hiinself  lay  the  me- 
mory of  what  might  appear  an  inexpiable 
wrong.     Godwin  at  once   re-assured  him. 
The  Earl  probably  apprehended  no  danger 
from  a  prince  whose  insignificance  he  had 
thorougnly  gauged,  knew  that  the  feeling  of 
the  country  would  not  endure  a  Dane,  and 
saw  the  advantage  of  preferring  a  candidate 
who  would  be  backed  by  the  interest  and 
perhaps  by  the  arms  of  Normandy.     It  was 
an  immediate  sacrifice  of  the  claims  which 
Godwin  as  premier  nobleman  of  the  country 
might  possibly  have  made  valid  for  his  own 
election ;  but  he  was  after  all  a  new  man, 
and  it  was  well  to  wait.     As  for  the  blood- 
feud,  it  might  be  appeased  if  Edward  wonld 
promise    to     marry    his    daughter    Edith. 
"  There  was  no  promise,"  says  Malmesbury, 
"  which  Edward  was  not  ready  to  make,  con- 
sidering  his    urgent  necessity ;"   and    the 
words  perhaps  imply  that  he  thought  his 
choice  lay  between  death  and  a  throne.    It 
may  be  also,  as  he  was  not  very  capable, 
that  he  yielded  to  the  magic  of  Godwin's  elo- 
quence and  accepted  the  Earl's  version  of 
his  own  innocence.     What  such  a  man  as 
Edward  thought  indeed,  and   whether  he 
took  his  views  from  Godwin  or  Robert,  was 
very  important  in  those  days  for  England, 
but  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  evidence  in 
summing  up  on  a  matter  of  history. 

Anyhow  the  election  worked  well  for  Eng- 
land at  the  time;  and  the  new  king  was 
soon  acknowledged  by  King  Henry  of  Ge^ 
many  and  the  King  of  the  French.  Mr.  Free- 
man accepts  the  unsupported  statement  of 
the  Anonymous  Biographer,  that  Magnus  of 
Denmark  waived  his  own  claims  and  sent  am 
embassy  to  recognize  Edward ;  though  it  is 
certain  that  two  years  later  Magnus  prepared 
to  assert  his  rights  to  England  sword  in  hand, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  civil  war  in  Den- 
mark. Munch's  view  seems  infinitely  the 
more  probable,  that  Magnus  demanded  the 
English  crown  from  the  first ;  and  it  is  oon- 

think,  no  real  support  except  from  the  Anony- 
mous Biographer,  whose  words,  '*  mittuntur  poet 
eum  duces  et  episcopi,"  may,  however,  only  mean 
that  a  deputation  waited  upon  him.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  many  other  authorities ;  but  they  are 
either  legendary,  like  Huntingdon,  or  coloured 
by  the  Norman  story,  which  represented  EJdward 
as  a  king  imposed  on  England  by  Normandy  in 
order  to  strengthen  William's  title  to  Elngland. 
As  for  the  charter  in  Delisle,  in  the  first  place  it 
stands  alone,  and  in  the  next  place.  If  Edward 
called  himself  king  before  hewas  crowned  and  an- 
ointed, he  may  as  well  have  done  so  before  hewas 
elected. 
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firmed  by  Ailred  of  Rievaulx.  The  incident 
is  chiefly  important  from  its  connection  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  England  some  years 
later.  Sven  Ulfsen  or  Estrithsen,  the  rival 
candidate  to  Magnus,  finding  himself  hard 
pressed,  applied  to  England  for  aid  against 
the  common  enemy.  Sven  was  Godwin's  ne- 
phew by  marriage ;  and  Godwin  acco^:dinffly 
proposed  that  a  fleet  should  be  sent  to  aid  hun. 
It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Freeman  thinks,  that 
"pkusible  arguments  "  might  be  found  for 
sQch  a  policy.  Plausible  arguments  are  sel- 
dom wanting  to  a  clever  advocate.  But  the 
judgment  of  the  Witan  and  popular  in- 
stinct agreed  that  England  had  better  not  be 
entaigled  in  a  foreign  war  to  support  one 
who  might  use  his  power  in  advancing  his 
own  clamis  to  the  English  crown.  Yet  the 
circnmstance  marks  the  strong  influence  of 
Godwin's  foreign  connections  over  his  actions, 
when  the  wariest  statesman  of  the  day  sus- 
tained a  political  defeat  in  advocating  what 
were  thouffht  un-English  counsels. 

Bat  Godwin's  part  in  the  home  adminis- 
tration is  that  which  most  nearly  concerns 
us.    For  a  time  his  influence  was  supreme ; 
and  though  Siward  and  Leofric  jomed  in 
counselling  the  act  by  which  the  Queen  Mo- 
ther was  deprived  of  her  possessions  (Nov. 
1044),  it  is  likely  that  Godwin  profited  most 
by  it.    At  least  it  is  noteworthy  that  Edith 
seems  immediately  to  replace  Emma  in  the 
attestation  of  charters,  while  at  a  rather  later 
period  (1049),  when  Godwin's  influence  was 
declining,  Emma  is  again  a  signatary.*     It 
^ms  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Em- 
ma refused  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Earl,  and 
used  her  vast  property  in  maintaining  a  rival 
Court  and  perhaps  in  plotting  for  a  counter- 
revolution, and  that  the  Witan  wisely  enough 
determined  to  maintain  the  settlement  made 
at  Edward's  accession.     Probably  therefore, 
though  our  dates  are  uncertain,  the  celebration 
of  the  king's  marriage  to  Edith  (Jan.  24, 
1045)  was  part  of  the  same  policy  which 
condemned  his  mother  to  quiet  and  loss  of 
inflnence.     Edith  has  been  the  one  member 
of  Godwin's  family  whom  all  the  historians 
have  delighted  to  honour — the  rose,  as  an  old 
line  expressed  it,  growing  on  the  bramble  God- 
^.    She  was  fair  in  face  and  well-formed, 
modest  in  bearing,  and  reverent  to  her  pious 
husband,  good  to  God's  people  and  the  poor, 
fond  of  reading  and  needlework,  and  able  to 
^eak  French,  Irish,  and  Danish  like  a  na- 
tive, says  the  last  compiler  of  her  praises,  f 
But  she  was  also  accused  of  contriving  a  foul 
murder  in  Tostig's  interest,  and  thought  it 

*  Cod.  Dip.  711. 

t  Richard    of   CJirencester,    Speculum  EUto- 
riaU,  ii.  p.  221. 


necessary  to  clear  herself  on  her  deathbed 
from  the  general  suspicion  of  incontinence. 
In  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  she  seems 
to  have  had  no  influence  over  her  husband ; 
later  on,  she  acquired  the  natural  ascendancy 
of  a  young  woman  over  an  old  man.  But, 
for  the  time,  Godwin  had  only  freed  himself 
from  one  of  his  enemies  by  the  coup  d'6tat 
against  Emma.  A  king  like  Edward  was 
certain  to  be  governed  by  favourites;  and 
his  superstition  attached  him  to  Churchmen, 
the  habits  of  a  life  to  foreigners.  Robert  of 
Jumieux,  Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  most 
prominent  of  these;  but  they  swarmed  at 
court  They  accused  Godwin  and  his  sons 
of  treating  the  king  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt ;  and  they  brought  up  the  old  story 
of  Alfred's  murder  against  the  Earl.  God- 
win's apologists  said  at  a  later  time  that  it 
was  true  he  and  his  sons  had  felt  a  just  dis- 
gust at  the  favours  showered  on  parasites 
and  parvenus,  but  false  that  they  had  ever 
spoken  so  much  as  a  rough  word  against  the 
lang.  The  apology  seems  overstrained  and 
unnecessary.  Godwin  and  liis  sons  would 
have  been  wiser  men  if  they  had  kept  their 
wrath  to  themselves ;  but  no  one  can  severely 
blame  them  if  they  sometimes  displayed  a 
little  natural  contempt,  a  little  just  indigna- 
tion for  the  worthless  son  of  Ethelred,  espe- 
cially if ,  as  is  likely,  his  relations  with  Edith 
at  that  time  were  distant  and  unpleasant 
No  man  seriously  condemns  De  Montf ort  for 
the  angry  words  by  which  he  alienated  Hen- 
Tj  the  Third ;  and  if  Godwin  was  really  an 
English  patriot  we  may  readily  forgive  him 
for  some  want  of  temper  in  his  dealmgs  with 
an  incapable  administration.  Even  on  the 
lower,  and  I  think,  truer  supposition,  that  he 
was  simply  an  ambitious  man,  desiring  his  own 
advancement  and  that  of  his  family,  he  was 
entitled  to  complain  if  a  king  whom  -he  had 
raised  to  power  steadily  disregarded  his  coun- 
sels, and  tried  to  form  a  party  in  the  country 
against  him. 

Accident  gave  the  king  a  great  opportu- 
nity. Swegen,  Godwin's  eldest  living  son, 
was  a  man  like  the  Norse  berserkars,  some- 
times generous  in  his  impulses,  but  ungovern- 
able in  his  lusts  or  his  wrath,  and  quite  care- 
less of  consequences  so  long  as  life  and  the 
world  lay  before  him.  He  committed  what 
under  Edward  was  the  inexpiable  offence 
of  seducing  a  nun,  and  was  accordingly  de- 
prived of  his  earldom  and  outlawed  (1046). 
The  Witan  may  have  intended,  and  Swegen 
seems  to  have  thought,  that  this  deprivation 
was  only  to  be  temporary,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  he  would  make  bote  and  be  restored. 
As  was  not  unusual,  the  five  shires  of  his 
earldom  were  divided  among  members  of  his 
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own  family,  his  brother  Harald  and  his  cousin 
Biom  XJlf son.  The  arrangement  was,  in  fact, 
the  best  that  could  be  made  for  Swegen's  in- 
terests; and  he  seems  for  a  time  to  have  ac- 
quiesced in  it  But  in  1049  Swegen  made 
his  peace  with  the  king,  and  found  that  his 
kinsmen — some  promises  from  Bi3m,  it  is 
said,  notwithstanding — were  disinclined  to 
resign  their  new  provinces.  In  his  wrath  he 
enticed  Biom  to  accompany  him  to  court  for 
a  conference,  and  then,  on  pretence  that  his 
sailors  would  desert  if  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves too  long,  took  him  out  of  the  way  to 
Bosham,  put  him  in  chains,  and  foully  mur- 
dered him.  The  act  struck  men  with  horror. 
More  than  thirty  years'  peace  had  obliterated 
the  memory  of  Ethelred's  days ;  and  the  as- 
sassination of  a  cousin  and  Danish  Prince  of 
the  blood  by  the  son  and  heir  of  the  greatest 
nobleman  in  England  seemed  a  crime  that 
could  never  be  atoned.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  it  told  powerfully  against  Grodwin  and 
his  race ;  and  that  the  stories  of  Eadric  Stre- 
ona's  treachery  and  murders,  of  Wulfnoth's 
quarrel  with  Brictric  and  consequent  treason, 
of  Godwin's  treacherous  seizure  of  the  -^thel- 
ing  Alfred,  were  liberally  commented  on  at 
court  by  Robert  and  the  Normans.  It  was 
usual,  in  the  case  of  a  powerful  family,  to 
bestow  the  forfeitures  and  escheats  incurred 
by  one  of  its  members  on  another.  Edward 
felt  himself  strong  enough  to  break  through 
this  custom;  and  Herefordshire,  a  part  of 
Swegen's  earldom,  seems  to  have  been  be- 
stowed on  Raoul  de  Gael,  the  king's  nephew, 
and  a  foreigner  in  feeling,  who  proceeded  to 
secure  himself  in  it  by  foreign  mercenaries. 
Nevertheless,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
times,  Swegen  procured  pardon  for  the  mur- 
der more  easily  than  he  had  done  for  the  se- 
duction. By  the  mediation  of  Bishop  Al- 
dred  of  Worcester,  whom  I  have  shown  some 
reason  for  connecting  with  Godwin's  family, 
and  who  united  a  talent  for  intrigue  to  skill 
in  simony,  the  Earl  was  restored  m  the  very 
next  year  (1060)  by  King  and  Witan,  getting 
back  it  would  seem  all  his  earldom  except 
Herefordshire,  and  perhaps  having  a  certain 
supremacy  even  in  that  county. 

But  the  relations  of  the  king  and  Godwin 
were  by  this  time  almost  avowedly  hostile : 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  occasion  of 
an  open  rupture  broke  out.  Eustace  of  Bou- 
logne, Edward's  nephew,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
English  court  in  1051.  While  there  he  pro- 
bably heard  no  good  of  the  Earl  of  the  West 
Saxons  and  his  kin ;  and  having  to  pass 
through  Dover  on  his  return,  he  seems  to 
have  apprehended  insult  from  a  town  which 
the  Earl  administered,  and  armed  his  fol- 
lowers before  entering  it,  as  if  to  resist  at- 
tack.  Naturally  enough,  bloodshed  followed. 


The  Frenchman  tried  to  seize  quarters,  al- 
ways an  unpopular  demand,  and  killed  a  man 
who  resisted  on  his  own  hearth;  the  bur- 
ghers took  up  ^rms  and  drove  them  with 
shame  and  loss  out  of  the  town.  They  took 
shelter  under  the  castle  at  Dover,  which  Ed- 
ward had  garrisoned  with  Normans  and  men 
of  Boulogne,  as  if  in  evidence  that  he  dia- 
trusted  Godwin,  and  appealed  to  the  king 
for  protection  and  satisfkction.  We  do  not 
know  their  side  of  the  story ;  but  it  is  likely 
they  were  in  the  wrong ;  and  Edward's  de- 
mand that  Godwin  shomd  punish  Dover  with- 
out givinff  the  barghers  a  fair  trial  was  wholly 
unjustifiable.  Godwin  at  first  disregarded 
it,  and  afterwards  seems  to  have  thought  the 
time  come  forprocuring  a  general  redress  of 
grievances.  BLe  accordingly  levied  troops, 
advanced  upon  Gloucester,  where  the  king 
was  sta3dng,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Eustace  and  all  the  foreigners  at  Dover,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  garrison  from 
Richard's  castle  in  Herefordshire.  In  return 
he  was  ready  to  clear  himself  from  all  char- 
ges that  might  be  brought  against  him.  It 
is  evident  that  Edward  desired  a  formal  rup- 
ture. The  time  elapsed  since  the  bloodshed  at 
Dover  cannot  have  been  very  long,  for  Eustace 
was  still  encamped  under  the  walls.  Yet  all 
the  Earls  had  been  smnmoned  to  bring  their 
men  in  arms  to  the  Witan  at  Gloucester, 
which  was  to  try  Gt)dwin  himself ;  and  Si- 
ward  had  sent  the  fiery  cross  through  North- 
umbria.  Leofric  and  Kaoul  the  Gael  obeyed 
with  equal  alacrity ;  and  Godwin  found  him- 
self confronted  by  a  powerful  army  able  to  give 
him  battle.  Counsels  of  peace  prevsdled; 
and  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  quarrel  for 
settlement  in  a  future  Witan  at  London.  The 
delay  was  fatal  to  Godwin.  When  the  forces 
of  the  kingdom  were  so  evenly  divided  the 
king's  name  easily  inclined  the  balance ;  and 
a  charter  still  remains  testifying  how  one  of 
Godwin's  vassals  withdrew  his  allegiance,  and 
joined  himself  to  the  Earls  Siward  and  Leo- 
fric* Edward  took  a  higher  tone,  and  is 
said  to  have  used  language  which  showed 
that  Godwin  could  hope  neither  justice  nor 
mercy  at  his  hands.  The  Earl  was  reduced 
to  fly  the  country  with  all  his  family,  out- 
lawed and  disinherited.  It  was  an  emphatic 
triumph  of  the  Norman  party.  But  it  was 
also  something  more.  Siward^  on  whom  the 
blood-feud  for  Biom  rested,  appears  the  most 
zealous  of  Edward's  supporters,  and  received 
some  of  Harold's  escheated  property,  f  while 
Mr.  Freeman  gives  probable  grounds  for  as- 
suming that  Swegen's  outlawry  was  the  first 
act  of  the  conquerors.  We  may  fairly  be- 
lieve that  Swegen's  restoration  had  been  due 
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to  Godwin's  inflnenco  as  well  as  to  Aldred's 
glozmg  tongue,  and  that  Siward'spartizanship 
and  the  defection  of  Godwin's  followers  were 
partly  the  retribntion  for  this  outrage  on  pub- 
Uc  opinion.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  God- 
win, in  the  first  beginnings  of  the  quarrel, 
was  absolutely  right,  and  Edward  absolutely 
wronj^.  But  men  regarded  the  matter  as  a 
qnestion  involving  many  different  issues  be- 
tween the  Confessor  and  his  over-powerful 
fassal,  and  decided  that,  since  a  quarrel  had 
come  in  which  one  or  other  must  be  humili- 
ated, the  arrogant  subject  who  had  forced 
the  king  to  restore  an  outlaw  tainted  with 
sacrilege  and  murder  to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  Kingdom,  was  the  man  who  ought  to 
bear  the  penalty  of  a  rupture. 

Bat  the  event  showed,  what  is  in  fact  the 
Teriest  common-place  of  experience,  that  the 
self-seeking  of  an  able  man  who  knows  that 
the  general  fortunes  are  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  his  own  is  more  tolerable  tiian  the 
well-meaning  of  a  f ooL  We  know  nothing 
positive  about  Edward's  government  during 
Godwin's  exile,  except  tmit  he  trusted  and 
employed  his  incompetent  kinsman  Baoul 
de  Gael,  and  an  Odda  who  has  passed  noise- 
lessly out  of  history.  But  we  know  that  in 
less  than  a  year  he  had  completely  destroyed 
his  own  party,  and  that  London  and  South- 
waik,  the  very  places  which  had  witnessed 
Godwin's  discomfiture,  were  the  theatre  of 
his  triumphant  return.  The  employment  of 
foreign  favourites,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
customs,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  taxation 
required  to  protect  England  from  Godwin 
and  his  sons,  will  abundantly  account  for 
this  result  But  it  is  possible  there  was 
another  reason.  William  Duke  of  Normandy 
visited  England  during  the  months  of  exile ; 
and  M.  Prevost  and  Mr.  Freeman  think  that 
he  was  then  promised  the  succession  by 
Edward.  The  conjecture  is  highly  probable ; 
but  Uiere  are  difficulties  agamst  it,  even  if 
we  set  aside  Ingulfs  evidence  as  valueless. 
Why,  for  instance,  if  this  were  the  case,  did 
William  do  nothing  to  prevent  Godwin's  re- 
turn \  Was  not  such  a  nomination  opposed 
to  the  strong  personal  interest  of  Edward's 
nephew  and  right-hand  man,  Raoul  de  Gael  ? 
Wny  did  Edward  afterwards  send  for  another 
heir  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Outlaw  ? 
Assuming,  however,  that  William's  succes- 
sion was  discussed  or  even  agreed  to  in 
Witan,  it  goes  far  to  explain  the  general 
reaction  in  Godwin's  favour ;  for  there  is  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that  William 
would  ever  have  been  nominated  by  the  free 
voice  of  the  people,  or  was  better  liked  by 
the  average  Englishman  than  Eustace  of 
Boulogne  had  been  by  the  citizens  of  Dover. 
Accordingly  when  Godwin  and  his  sons,  in 


the  summer  of  1052,  carried  out  a  general 
attack  along  the  English  coast,  no  doubt  in 
order  to  dissipate  Edward's  forces,  Handd 
indeed  was  resisted  in  the  west,  where  the 
authority  of  the  Ealdorman  proved  supreme, 
but  the  more  civilized  and  populous  south- 
east, Sussex,  Kent,  and  London,  welcomed 
Godwin  as  a  deliverer.  It  was  again  agreed 
that  the  Witan  should  meet  to  effect  a  gen- 
eral arrangement.  Grodwin  and  his  sons  nad 
been  schooled  by  adversity.  The  Earl  made 
ample  submission  to  his  sovereign,  and  of- 
fered to  clear  himself  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge.  But  who  were  to  accuse  the 
general  of  an  unconquered  army,  the  states- 
man who  had  recovered  popular  favour? 
Not  certainly  Edward's  Norman  favourites. 
With  a  wise  prescience  of  the  fate  likely  to 
overtake  them,  they  fled  in  every  direction ; 
and  they  were  pursued  by  sentences  of 
outlawry.  The  Witan  restored  Godwin  as 
unanimously  as  it  had  condemned  him  a 
year  before ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  a  formal  trial  was  hdd  on 
either  occasion.  The  influence  of  a  few 
great  nobles,  the  need  and  the  impulse  of 
file  moment,  decided  everything. 

The  fortunes  of  Godwin's  family  were 
now  (1053)  firmly  established ;  and  it  was 
not  among  the  least,  that  Godwin  and  Swe- 
gcn  died  within  a  short  time.  Swegen  had 
gone  on  pilgrimage  in  the  previous  year  to 
expiate  his  crimes,  and  died  while  still  on 
the  journey.  Godwin's  death,  coming  sud- 
denly, and 'while  he  sat  at  table  with  the 
king,  gave  rise  to  a  crowd  of  legends  in  a 
later  time.  But  men  aged  prematurely  in 
those  days ;  and  the  Earl  had  done  his  share 
of  hard  work,  and  perhaps,  like  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  a  little  addicted  to  the 
grosser  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  The  Canons 
against  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  testify 
to  the  prevalence  of  coarse  surfeits.  In 
Godwin's  own  family  Harold  suffered  from 
gout ;  and  Hardicanute  dropped  down  dead 
at  a  f eaat,  where  he  had  over-eaten  himself. 
Godwin's  death  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
does  not  therefore  need  to  be  explained  by 
a  miracle,  though  there  is  no  intrinsic  im- 
probability in  supposing  that  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  exchange  of  angry  words  with 
the  king. 

The  Abingdon  Chronicler,  however,  ap- 
pears to  connect  Godwin's  death  with  Goers 
ludgment  upon  sacrilege ;  and  Eadmer  and 
WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  in  particular  have 
repeated  the  charge  against  him  that  he  was 
a  spoiler  of  monasteries.  I  have  gone  else- 
where at  some  length  into  the  evidence,* 

♦  Pearson,  Historical  Maps  of  Bhigland  during 
the  first  Thirteen  Centuries,  pp.  58, 59. 
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and  will  only  repeat  here  that  Godwin  is 
accused  of  having  taken  land  at  Berkeley  in 
Gloucestershire,  at  Salescombe,  Plompton, 
Itchenor  and  Steynings  in  Sussex,  and  at 
Folkestone  and  Plumstead  in  Kent,  from  the 
Church,  and  that  the  manors  of  Rotherfield 
and  Washington  passed  into  his  hands,  or 
his  son's,  from  the  possession  of  monasteries, 
with  no  record  of  sale.  He  is  also  said  in 
Domesday  to  have  procured  a  fraudulent 
transfer  of  the  manor  of  Stoke,  which  be- 
longed to  the  see  of  Rochester — a  charge 
which  rather  confirms  the  character  given  of 
•  him  in  a  thirteenth-century  life  of  the  Con- 
fessor, that  he  had  "  acquired  much  by  fraud 
more  than  by  chivalry."  The  total  'nJue  of 
these  properties,  excluding  Rotherfield  and 
Washiiigton,  and  reckoning  Berkeley  at  the 
value  of  the  land  given  in  exchange  for  it, 
was  JB262,  Is.  8d.,  or  the  income  of  one  of 
the  Conqueror's  great  barons.  As  the  no- 
tices are  for  the  most  part  incidental,  so  that 
in  fact  in  several  cases  it  has  required  some 
piecing  together  to  understand  them,  there 
IS  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  part  of 
a  system  for  calmnniating  Godwin ;  and  it 
is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  they  re- 
present more  than  a  small  part  of  his  spolia- 
tions. Mr.  Freeman  has  only  examined,  and 
I  think  only  known  of,  two  of  the  cases  in 
question,  that  of  Berkeley  and  that  of  Folke- 
stone ;  and  in  the  latter  case  he  appears  to 
have  overlooked  Eadmer's  testimony.  His 
conclusion  on  the  Berkeley  charge  is  a  little 
curious.  The  story  is  that  Godwin  sent  a 
handsome  nephew  to  seduce  one  of  the  nuns, 
and  then  procured  the  forfeiture  of  the  con- 
vent and  the  grant  of  its  lands  to  himself. 
The  tale  comes  to  us  from  a  late  author,  and 
has  probably  been  coloured ;  but  that  Berke- 
ley was  obtained  in  some  unrighteous  man- 
ner seems  certain  from  the  entry  in  Domes- 
day, that  Countess  Gjrtha  would  not  have 
supplies  assigned  her  from  it  on  account  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Freeman, 
however,  thinks  that  Walter  Map,  who  came 
from  Herefordshire,  confounded  Leominster, 
whose  abbess  Swegen  seduced,  which  we  do 
not  know  to  have  been  dissolved,  and  which 
we  cannot  trace  to  Godwin  or  a  son,  with 
Berkeley  for  which  our  records  tally  in  every 
single  point  Next,  as  Professor  Stubbs  has 
shown  that  there  might  be  an  abbess  where 
there  were  no  i^uns,  Mr.  Freeman  conjectures 
that  Berkeley  was  a  case  in  point.  It  is 
surely  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  argument 
That  young  men  of  rank,  belonging  to  a 
family  distinguished  for  person^  beauty, 
should  carry  on  intrigues  with  nuns,  in  a 
time  of  general  dissolution  of  morals,  is  not 
so  improbable  that  it  need  be  explained 
away ;  and  if  Godwin  begged  the  forfeiture 


procured  through  a  nephew's  fault  he  would 
certainly  incur  the  charge  of  having  con- 
trived the  ofience.  Nor  can  his  act  be  de- 
fended as  that  of  a  delicate  man.  But  there 
were  sinners  like  himself,  or  of  scarcely 
smaller  enormity,  even  among  the  pious  Cis- 
tercians of  the  tliird  and  fourth  generation, 
a  century  later.  Ginddus  Cambrensia  ac- 
cuses them  of  carrying  off  dying  people  that 
they  might  profit  by  their  inheritances,  of 
forging  title-deeds,  and  of  removing  land- 
marks.^ Once  assume  that  Godwin  is  not 
the  spotless  being  of  Mr.  Freeman's  imagina- 
tion,  the  saint  and  hero  of  an  impure  and 
unheroic  age,  but  a  man  like  others,  a  little 
less  honourable  by  nature,  more  tempted, 
and  consequently  more  faulty,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  explain  away  anything  in  the 
accounts,  good  or  bad,  that  have  come  down 
to  us. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  Ha- 
rold's history  at  as  great  length  as  his  father's. 
We  are  emerging  from  the  twilight  of  his- 
tory, from  a  time  for  which  our  contempora- 
ry annals  are  few,  almost  none,  into  one 
which,  if  it  be  still  short  of  what  we  denre, 
is  at  least  comparatively  rich  in  trustwoithy 
record.  Harold  has  no  doubt  had  his  fiQl 
share  of  unjust  or  overstrained  attack  It 
was  he,  not  Godwin,  under  whoifn  England 
was  ruined,  who  perjured  himself  at  Bonne- 
viUe-sur-Tonque,  who  alienated  some  at  least 
of  the  partisans  of  his  house  by  the  quairel 
with  Tostig,  and  who  was  the  symbol  of 
English  hatred  to  the  foreigner.  It  is  Ha- 
rold, most  of  all  his  race,  more  even  than  his 
father,  who  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as 
the  spoiler  of  the  Church.  If  therefore  the 
general  voice  of  the  chronicles  passes  the 
heavier  sentence  on  the  father,  we  may  sure- 
ly assume  that  it  was  for  some  real  demerits; 
and  we  may  accept  the  praise  given  to  the 
son  as  probably  rather  below  than  above  his 
merits.  It  is  clear  that  Godwin's  anteced^ts 
were  felt  to  be  the  weak  spot  in  Harold's 
cuirass,  and  that  men  saw  nothing  inexpiable 
in  what  they  knew  of  himself.  It  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  vindicate  his  descent 
on  Somersetshire  during  the  civil  war,  or  the 
quarrels  with  uElfgar  about  earldoms  and 
power.  "  Qui  veut  la  fin,  veut  les  moyens;" 
and  if  Harold  was  right  in  desiring  to  re- 
place himself  in  estates  and  offices  from 
which  he  had  been  unjustly  ejected,  the  bat- 
tle at  Porlock  was  only  a  disastrous  incident 
in  his  policy,  and  he  of  all  men  cannot  have 
wished  to  cause  needless  bloodshed  among 
men  in  whom  he  had  hoped  to  find  follow- 
ers. Nor  is  there  anything  visibly  wrongin 
Harold's  competition  for  power  with  Mi- 
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gar,  who  seems  to  have  iUostarated  every 
fault  that  could  be  charged  upon  his  rival, 
without  the  possession  of  a  single  redeem- 
ing quality.  Practically,  then,  the  charges 
that  really  rest  upon  Harold's  memory  are  of 
needless  cruelty  in  the  last  war  with  Wales, 
of  violent  usurpations  of  property,  and  of  an 
unscrupulous  ambition,  leading  him  to  with- 
hold Swegen's  earldom,  to  plot  gainst  Tos- 
tig,  to  violate  an  oath  given  to  William  of 
Nonnandy,  and  perhaps  to  procure  the  mur- 
der of  the  -^thebng  Edward.  Of  these,  the 
charge  of  cruelty  is  one  that  must  be  judg- 
ed by  a  peculiar  standard.  No  one  denies 
that  the  Welsh  provoked  and  deserved  pun- 
ishment, by  faitnless  conduct  and  bloody 
foiaya,  or  that  Harold  retaliated  savagely  by 
lolling  every  male  whom  he  found  in  the 
country.  But  his  own  times  did  not  con- 
demn him  for  it ;  and  the  Welsh  annalists 
have  not  so  much  as  noticed  it.  Every  man 
therefore  must  decide  for  himself  whether 
there  be  not  certain  laws  of  humanity  which 
no  nation  and  no  man  is  entitled  to  disre- 
gard 

The  case  of  the  -^theling  Edward  de- 
mands fuller  examination.  The  year  1055 
had  witnessed  a  civil  war  ending  in  a  great 
blow  to  Harold's  influence.  -^Ifgar,  being 
outlawed,  allied  himself  with  Griffin  King 
of  the  Welsh,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat 
on  Raoul  de  GaeL  Harold  marched  against 
the  enemy  with  the  whole  power  of  Eng- 
land, but  could  not  force  them  to  a  battle ; 
and  before  the  year  was  out  .^Elfgar  had  been 
restored  to  his  earldom,  and  Griffin  admitted 
to  peace.  Next  year,  Harold's  chaplain  was 
made  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  within  three 
months  had  been  slain  by  Griffin,  who  was 
a^tin  forthwith  taken  into  Edward's  peace. 
We  may  reasonably  assume  that  JElfgar's 
power  and  intrigues  were  steadily  directed 
against  Harold,  and  were  for  a  time  too 
potttit  to  be  counteracted.  Certainly  it  was 
not  in  Harold's  interest  that  the  King  and 
Witan  agreed  to  send  into  Hungary  for  Ed- 
mund Ironsides'  son,  known  as  Edward  the 
Outlaw,  and  declare  him  heir  to  the  king- 
dom. Edward  accordingly  arrived  in  1067 ; 
"but  soon  after  he  came  he  died  in  Lon- 
don," says  Florence  ;*  and  "  we  know  now 
for  what  cause,"  says  the  Worcester  Chroni- 
cle, "that  was  done,  that  he  mi^ht  not  see 
his  kinsman,  Edwaixl  the  king.^'  lingard 
and  Palgrave  have  accordingly  surmised  that 
Ae  prince  was  put  out  of  the  way  by  Ha- 
rold or  Harold's  partisans ;  and  I  havc(  else- 
where treated  this  view  as  not  improbable,  f 
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Lappenberg,  who  sees  that  Harold  and  hb 
party  were  the  persons  most  interested  in 
preventing  an  interview,  thinks  however  that 
the  death  was  natural,  on  the  ground  that  if 
there  had  been  suspicion  Harold  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  accused.*  Mr.  Freeman 
kindles  into  declamation  in  his  repudiation 
of  either  charge.  He  thinks  that  the  Nor^ 
mans  still  left  in  England,  some  few  men, 
of  no  great  position,  and  certainly  of  no  po- 
Htical  influence,  were  able  to  keep  a  prince 
of  the  blood  from  prosecuting  a  journey  on 
which  all  his  hopes  turned,  and  which  the 
king  desired,  lo  Lappenberg's  argument 
he  adds  substantially  nothing,  except  a 
statement  that  depreciation  of  the  house  of 
Godwin  had  become  a  passion  with  Pal- 
grave (against  which  we  may  set  the  fact 
that  the  suspicion  in  question  originated  not 
with  Palgrave  but  with  Lingard,  whose 
meaning  is  unmistakeable,  though  his  words 
are  guaitled),  and  an  assertion  that  *'the 
West-Saxon  Earl,  ambitious  no  doubt  and 
impetuous,  but  ever  frank,  generous,  and 
conciliatory,  was  at  once  felt  to  be  incapable 
of  such  a  deed."  This  is  arguing  in  a  cir- 
cle. Mr.  Freeman  invests  Harold  with  cer- 
tain attributes  of  his  own  colouring,  and 
then  argues  that  he  could  not  have  done 
anything  inconsistent  witn  the  ideal  charac- 
ter. No  one  has  ever  pretended  that  Ha- 
rold's guilt  can  be  proved,  assumed,  or  re- 
garded as  more  than  a  topic  for  speculation. 
But  the  language  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
does  seem,  as  Palgrave  has  pointed  out,  to 
(;over  a  suspicion  that  is  not  put  into  words. 
Edward's  aying  prediction,  that  the  land 
would  never  have  peace  till  the  tree  separat- 
ed by  three  acres  from  the  stem  was  joined 
once  more  to  it,  looks  very  much  as  if  he 
beUeved  in  the  right  of  Ed^  iEtheling  and 
in  the  danger  of  designating  him  precisely. 
That  Harold  was  never  accused  in  his  own . 
age  may  only  prove  that  his  agent  acted 
with  such  skill  as  to  avoid  suspicion,  and 
that  men  did  not  bring  charges  lightly 
against  him  till  long  after  his  death,  when 
this  particular  incident  was  forgotten. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  "  impetuous  "  "  generous  " 
character,  it  is  surely  a  little  at  variance 
with  that  given  by  the  Anonymous  Bio- 
grapher, who  says  that  he  was  very  prone  to 
take  counsel,  and  very  apt  to  delay  execu- 
tion till  the  best  time  had  gone  by,  as  "  in- 
deed who  could  accuse  a  son  of  Godwin's, 
or  trained  by  him,  of  such  a  fault  as  rash- 
ness or  levity?"  Li  comparing  him  with 
his  father  we  are  comparing  a  young  man 
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with  an  old,  for  Harold  even  when  he  died 
had  probably  not  reached  his  father's  years 
when  Alfred  was  betrayed ;  but  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  each  are  essentially  of  the  cal- 
culating statesman-like  type. 

As  idl  writers  agree  that  Harold  profited 
by  Swegen's  outlawry,  and  refused  to  sur- 
render his  share  of  the  forfeitures  when  his 
brother  was  restored,  it  may  be  passed  over 
without  further  notice  than  that  it  proves 
Harold,  even  as  quite  a  young  man,  to  haye 
followed  his  own  ^vantage  rather  than  any 
generous  impulse.     The  quarrel  with  Tostig 
18  of  greater  importance;   and  this  seems 
indissolubly  bound  up   with  the   story  of 
Harold's   oath  to  William   of    Normandy. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say^with  precision 
why  Harold  went  into  Noraumdy,  in  what 
year  he  was  there,  or  what  he  swore  to.    But 
the  more  probable  account  seems  to  be  that 
he  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  France  by  a 
storm,  and  was  delivered  from  Guy  of  Pon- 
thieu,  who  held  him  prisoner  to  extort  a  ran- 
som, by  the  Duke.     The  tale  told  by  William 
of  Poitiers,  that  Edward  sent  him  to  offer 
the  crown  to  his  cousin,  was  probably  a  fic- 
tion of  Norman  policy,  or  a  popular  explana- 
tion of   the  EarPs  presence.     The  date  is 
referred  by  William  of  Poitiers  to  a  time 
when  Edward's  death  was  thought  to  be  not 
long  distant ;  but  this  is  extremely  vague,  and 
Eadmer  assigns  it  to  a  period  not  long  after 
Godwin's    death.     Henry   of.   Huntiogdon 
speaks  of  it  as  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
the  Ck>nfessor's  reign,  a  phrase  which,  con- 
strued literally,  would  take  in  parts  of  1063 
and  1064.     M.  Prevost  inclines  to  the  former, 
Mr.  Freeman  to  the  latter  date  ;  and  I  shall 
assume  that  it  was  at  least  not  later.    Harold, 
by  all  accounts,  was  treated  with  every  atten- 
tion at  the  Normal  court;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  it     He  made  the  best  of  a 
difficult  position,  did  good  service  in  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Bretons,  and,  it  is  said,  won 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  Duke's  daughters. 
At  last  the  time  seemed  come  when  he  could 
be  trusted ;  and  William  disclosed  his  plans 
on  the  English  succession,  and  demanded  of 
Harold  that  he  should  become  his  man.     The 
position  was  peculiar.     William's  title  was 
absolutely  worthless ;  for  whether  he  rested 
it,  as  Eadmer  says,  on  a  promise  made  to  him 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  or  on  the  settlement 
of  the  Witan  in  1051,  which  Mr.  Freeman 
believes  in,  he  must  have  known  that  the 
former  promise  had  been  set  aside  by  official 
acts  of  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  a  political  revolution  which  all  England 
had  accepted.     Moreover,  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  he  proposed,  that  Harold  should  be- 
come his  man,  marrying  his  daughter,  giving 
his  own  sister  to  a  Norman,  and  surrendering  | 


Dover  at  some  undefined  date,  all  point  to 
anticipated  resistance,  in  which  Harold  was 
to  aid  the  Normans  against  his  own  country- 
men.    The  proposal  was  monstrous.    But 
Harold's  need  was  great ;  for  if  he  were  not 
set  at  liberty  the  succession  would  be  seized 
by  his  brother  and  rival  Tostig,  whom  Edward 
and  Edith  favoured.     On  IJie  other  hand, 
though  William's  power  of  ruining  Harold's 
prospects  was  infinite,  he  could,  for  the  same 
reason,  only  exercise  it  to  his  own  detriment 
It  was  therefore  matter  of  moral  certainty 
that  Harold  must  make  excessive  concessions, 
which  he  would  perhaps  try  afterwards  to 
repudiate,  and  that  William  must  content 
himself  with  insufficient  guarantees.     How 
the  English  Earl  was  tricked  in  the  matter  of 
the    relics  is  world-famous.      William   of 
Jumieges  says  also  that  he  left  his  handsome 
brother  Wulfnoth  behind  him  as  a  hostage; 
uid  the  statement  is  not  improbable,  thougli 
it  seems  to  conffict  with  an  entry  in  Domes- 
day-Book,*  that  a  tenant  of    the    crown 
transferred  his  service  to  "  Alnod  Cilt"  after 
the  Confessor's  death.     Nor  is  it  easy  to 
understand  why  no  allusion  to  such  a  hos- 
tage occurs  in  the  negotiation  afterwards. 
But  that  Harold  swore  to  a  private  pact  of 
some  sort  seems  as  certain  as  any  matter  can 
be  of  which  we  have  only  broken  and  half- 
contradictory  notices.     Eadmer,  William  of 
Mahnesbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Orderi- 
cus  Vitalis,  William  of  Poitiers,  and  William 
of  Jumieges,  all  say  that  the  oath  included 
the  recognition  of  William  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  promise  to  aid  him.     Several 
important  writers  are  silent  as  to  the  oath ; 
but  none  deny  it,  even  by  implication.    It 
has  been  accepted  accordingly  by  Sharon 
Turner,  lingard,  Lappenberg,  Palgrave,  and 
even  Thierry.     Mr.  Freeman  tries  to  explain 
it  away.     Harold,  he  thinks,  may  have  fiirted 
with  one  of  the  Conqueror's  daughters,  and 
so  have  involved  himself  in  a  matrimonial 
entanglement  which  he  broke    free  from 
abruptly.     He  may  have  taken  the  oath  of 
homage  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  or  in  mere 
light-heartedness.     <<  Men  did  homage  on  all 
kinds  of  grounds."     They  did;  but  it  was 
not  generally  regarded  as  a  trivial  matter.    A 
woman  could  not  perform  it  in  rather  later 
times,  because  it  outweighed  the  sacrament 
of  marriage;    and  it  was  notoriously  the 
only  oath,  almost  the  only  human  obligation, 
that  really  bound  the  conscience  of  Henry 
u.     That  the  slow,  wary  Harold  did  not 
understand    its    import    would  indeed  be 
strange.     Lastly,    Mr.   Freeman    concludes 
that   "  it  is  just  as  likely  that  Harold  really 
broke  no  promise  of  greater  moment  than 
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thai  of  manyin^,  at  some  unfixed  time,  a 
child  whose  father  was  younger  than  him- 
self.'^  If  this  reaUy  be  so,  if  the  uncontested 
evidence  of  so  many  historians  is  worthless 
as  to  the  critical  point  of  their  narratives,  we 
may  as  well  construct  history  for  the  future 
oat  of  the  inner  consciousness.  True,  the 
question  of  the  marriage  is  sometimes  put 
as  it  were  into  the  foreground.  But  the 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  When  William 
first  learned  of  Harold^s  determination  to 
break  his  pact,  the  Duke  was  not  at  once 
prepared  for  extremities.  He  probably  felt 
that  he  had  himself  behaved  basely  and 
trickily,  and  that  Harold's  was  comparatively 
a  ?enial  perjury.  He  was  therefore  willing 
to  commute  his  claims  if  Harold  would  carry 
oat  the  dynastic  alliance,  which  would  make 
Normandy  secure  on  the  side  of  Engluid, 
and  perhap  ultimately  unite  the  two  crowns 
under  a  prmce  of  his  own  blood.  But  when 
Harold  refused  even  these  terms,  it  seemed 
to  William  and  to  Normans  generally,  who 
could  not  understand  English  political  feel- 
ing or  the  situation  of  parties,  as  if  King 
and  Witan  were  inviting  Good's  judgment  on 
a  perjnry  of  the  most  aggravated  land. 

After  Harold  was  set  at  liberty,  the  posi- 
tion on  either  side  was  not  a  little  compHcat- 
ed.  For  William  it  was  important  that  the 
English  people  should  not  know  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  they  were  certain  to  dislike ; 
bat  it  was  desirable  also  that  Edward  and 
&o  Norman  party  in  England  should  be  in- 
structed that  Harold  had  practically  renounc- 
ed his  claims  to  the  crown.  Even  there- 
fore if  Harold  did  not  himself  lay  his  dif- 
ficulties before  the  King  and  a  council  of 
great  nobles,  as  one  writer  seems  to  imply,* 
it  is  likely  that  they  were  known  in  political 
circles,  and  were  regarded  by  friend  and  foe 
alike  as  a  new  obstacle  between  himself  and 
the  crown.  Yet  if  Harold  were  not  Idng 
2ifter  Edward,  to  whom  could  the  English 
people  turn  ?  Siward,  Leofric,  and  -^li^ar 
were  all  dead ;  and  their  inheritances  were 
in  Ae  hands  of  mere  boys,  Edgar  JBtheling 
was  alike  unfitted  by  age  and  character  for 
the  highest  dignity.  Harold's  character  was 
deservedly  high.  Beyond  the  usual  vices  of 
a  young  man,  nothing  could  be  charged 
agabst  him  that  is  not  covered  by  the  gene- 
ral words  "  an  unscrupulous  ambition ;"  and 
if  this  led  him  by  turns  to  seize  church  lands, 
to  plot  against  rivals,  to  show  no  pity  in  vic- 
tory, and  to  violate  an  inconvenient  oath,  it 
was  no  uncommon  feature  of  great  men,  nor 
one  that  would  seriously  distress  any  but  his 
few  rivals.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the 
charm  of  personal  manner  and  the  glory  of 
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success  in  a  brilliant  campaign,  was  a  good 
administrator,  and  a  proved  statesman,  and 
succeeded  in  keeping  order  without  pro- 
voking revolt  Above  all,  it  was  his  singular 
praise  that  during  a  life  of  action  and  much 
temptation  he  had  never  stooped  to  a  private 
revenge  on  a  countryman.  Precisely  the 
highest  of  these  qualities  were  wanting  to 
his  brother  Earl  Tostig.  Brave  and  energe- 
tic as  Harold  himself,  even  warier  and  more 
able  to  bridle  his  appetites  when  a  high  prize 
was  in  view,  Tostig  wanted  tact  and  large- 
ness of  nature.  His  zeal  for  order  was  that 
of  a  conqueror  who  governs  his  new  domi- 
nions by  martial  law  and  is  reckless  in  passing 
sentences  by  which  he  profits ';  and  he  mur- 
dered the  northern  nobles  who  ^dnsaid  him, 
once,  it  is  said,  with  his  sister  Edith's  com- 
plicity. He  was  reputed  a  devout  man ; 
Dut  his  allies  in  the  Church  were  the  simo- 
niacal  Aldred,  and  the  brothers  JEgelnc  and 
.^Egelwine,  who  plundered  the  see  of  Durham. 
That  such  a  man,  favoured  by  his  sister  the 
Queen  and  married  to  a  coudn  of  the 
King^s,  should  aspire  to  the  succession,  if 
Harold  were  disqualified,  was  only  natural. 
But  the  bare  idea  that  Tostig  might  one  day 
be  king  must  have  added  fresh  fury  to  the 
outbreak  in  which  the  Earl  was  deprived  of 
his  province  and  outlawed,  and  in  which  the 
instruments  of  his  power  were  mercilessly 
cut  down.  That  Edwin  was  an  active  pro- 
moter of  that  rising  is  undisputed.  The 
part  Harold  played  in  it  is  more  doubt- 
ful Mr.  Freeman  is  certain  that  it  was 
straightforward  and  generous.  "Harold 
throughout  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  re- 
volters  to  his  brother."  But  the  authorities 
he  quotes,  Florence  of  Worcester  and  the 
Abingdon  Chronicle,  are  not  equally  precise. 
Florence  indeed  says  that  Harold  and  others 
were  sent  to  the  King  to  make  peace,  and 
adds  generally  that,  "while  Harold  and 
many  others  wanted  to  bring  them  to  terms 
with  Earl  Tostig,  they  all  with  one  accord 
refused,  and  outlawed  him ;"  but  it  is  obvious 
that  a  general  statement  of  this  kind  is  not 
by  itseu  sufficient  to  clear  Harold  from  a 
charge  of  underground  manoeuvring  or  dis- 
honest support.  No  one  questions  that  he 
spoke  in  the  Witan  as  the  ostensible  represent- 
ative of  Tostig's  interests ;  but  Tostig  challeng- 
ed him  on  oath  with  insidiously  persuading 
the  rebels  to  persist  in  their  opposition.*  The 
passage  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  is  even 
less  precise  than  that  in  Florence.  "  There," 
it  says,  that  is  at  Northampton,  "  came  Earl 
Harold  to  meet  them,  and  they  laid  an  errand 
on  him  to  the  King  Edward,  and  also  sent  en- 
voys with  him,  and  bade  that  they  must  have 
Morcar  to  their  Earl.     And  the  King  grant- 
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ed  this  and  sent  after  Harold  to  them  to 
Northampton.  On  St  Simon  and  St  Jude's 
mass  the  Earl  was  there,  and  would  work 
them  peace  if  he  might,  and  he  might  not ;  and 
all  his  earldom  unanimously  forsook  him  and 
outlawed  him,  and  all  those  with  him  who  stir- 
red up  unrighteousness."  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  construction  in  this  passage  changes 
suddenly  from  Harold  to  Tostig.  It  is  Harold 
who  goes  to  Northampton :  Tostig  whom  all 
his  earldom  forsakes.  And  a  question  seems 
to  arise  whether  it  is  not  Tostig  also  who  is 
spoken  of  as  trying  to  work  peace.  Any- 
how the  purport  of  3ie  two  conferences  must 
be  distinguished.  The  first  demand  of  the 
rebels  was  that  Morcar  should  be  their  Earl 
in  Tostig's  place.  The  Abingdon  and  Peter- 
borough texts  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which 
are  followed  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  agree 
that  Harold  was  made  the  spokesman  of 
this  request,  though  undoubtedly  a  deputa- 
tion went  with  him  to  support  it  Circum- 
stances were  imperious;  and  Edward  at 
once  gave  way,  perhaps  hoping  that  a  prompt 
concession  would  save  his  favourite  from 
the  doom  of  outlawry,  which  Edwin  and 
his  party  demanded  for  greater  security. 
But  whether  Harold  was  poweriess  or  treach- 
erous, or  whether  Tostig  pleaded  his  cause 
in  person  and  failed,  the  result  was  that  no 
concessions  were  obtained;  and  Tostig's 
client,  the  Anonymous  Biographer,  implies 
throughout  that  the  blame  rested  with  Ha- 
rold. True,  he  says  that  he  should  not  like  to 
believe  anything  so  bad  of  so  great  a  noble- 
man against  his  brother ;  and  he  records  that 
Harold  denied  the  charge  upon  oath.  But 
he  adds,  in  the  same  breath,  that  Harold 
was  too  lavish  of  oaths,  glancing  of  course 
at  the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  William,  and 
proceeds  to  mention  that  Edward  would 
have  fought  the  matter  out  if  he  had  not  been 
stayed  by  the  counsels  of  certain  persons 
who  said  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  military  operationls,  and  descanted  on  the 
dangers  of  civil  war.  Now  that  Harold  was 
one  of  the  **  certain  persons  "  may  fairly  be 
assumed.  If  he  was  not  already  the  declar- 
ed heir  to  the  crown,  as  Mr.  Freeman  infers 
from  the  homages  rendered  to  him  by  the 
Welsh  princes,  he  was  at  least  the  first  man 
of  the  country,  wielding  all  the  disposable 
forces  of  the  parts  most  alien  to  Northum- 
brian interest^  His  counsel  may  have  been 
wise  and  patriotic.  He  may  have  felt  that 
Tostig  had  provoked  a  richly  deserved 
punishment,  and  that  a  civil  war  to  replace 
him  would  neither  be  justifiable  nor  safe. 
He  may  even  have  believed  it  better  that 
Tostig  should  bow  to  the  storm  for  a  time, 
as  Swegen,  Godwin  and  -^Ifgar  had  done  in 
their  day.     But  in  presence  of  the  precise 


charges  against  him,  and  of  the  very  vague 
evidence  in  his  favour,  considering  that  he 
of  all  men  had  most  to  gain  by  Tostig's  ab- 
sence from  England,  and  most  interest  in 
propitiating  Earl  Edwin,  it  seems  not  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  Harold  combined 
public  policy  and  self-interest  by  the  practice 
of  that  duplicity  which  came  native  to  his 
family.  A  straightforward  and  honourable 
man  would  have  avowed  his  line  of  conduct 
from  the  first  But  the  peculiar  sentiment 
of  the  day  is  some  palliation  for  the  Earl's 
reserve.  Most  men  in  the  eleventh  century 
thought  it  better  to  kindle  a  civil  war  than 
to  desert  a  near  kinsman. 

The  priae  for  which  the  Godwin  famDy 
had  laboured,  plotted,  and  fought,  was  now 
about  to  fall  to  the  most  deserving.  The 
Confessor's  weak  health  was  shaken  by  the 
troubles  that  had  caused  division  in  his 
household  and  insurrection  in  his  realm; 
and  in  January  1066  he  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching. His  was  a  sad  look-back  upon 
life,  and  as  sad  the  look-out  upon  the  world. 
True,  England  had  enjoyed  comparative 
peace  under  his  rule ;  and  the  load  of  exces- 
sive taxation  had  been  reduced.  Bat  he 
had  been  a  roi  faineant,  always  in  the  hands 
of  men  stronger  than  himself,  and  incapable 
of  using  the  power  he  once  grasped,  except 
to  his  country's  hurt  and  his  friends'  rain. 
His  piety  had  not  profited  the  Church  he 
loved.  The  scanty  list  of  fourteen  English 
prelates  included  the  factious  pluralist  Stig- 
and  of  Winchester  and  Canterbury  and  his 
married  brother  Agelmar  of  Elmham,  the 
simoniac  Aldred  of  York,  -^Egelwine  of  Dor- 
ham  who  plundered  his  see,  Leofwine  of 
Litchfield  whose  wife  and  children  were  of 
public  notoriety,  the  Fleming  Herman  of 
Sherborne  who  had  been  driven  from  Eng- 
land for  an  audacious  attempt  to  confiscate 
Malmesbury,  and  who  had  since  embraced 
and  abandoned  the  monastic  profession, 
Ethelric  of  Selsey  afterwards  deposed  for  an 
unknown  cause,  and  Walter  of  Hereford 
who  was  stabbed  five  years  later  by  a  wo- 
man whom  he  attempted  to  outrage.  It  is 
with  a  feeling  of  positive  relief  that  one 
turns  from  such  names  to  the  foreigners 
Giso  of  Wells  and  Leofric  of  Exeter,  against 
whom  nothing  is  alleged,  or  to  Wulfstan  of 
Worcester,  chosen  because  it  was  thought 
that  he  would  sufier  his  diocese  to  be  plun- 
dered, but  who  redeemed  his  ignorance  by 
the  virtues  of  a  saint  and  a  patriotic  states- 
manship. Were  the  English  earls  and  great 
nobles  purer  than  the  prelates?  Most  of 
them  unhappily  are  mere  names  to  us ;  and 
several  were  still  young.  But  Edward,  if  he 
read  character,  could  have  augured  little 
good  of  the  beautiful  but  treacherous  £d- 
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win,  of  Moicar  who  shared  his  brother's 
plots  and  fate,  of  Woltheof  whose  first 
known  pablk  act  was  to  invalidate  his  moth- 
er's bequest,  whose  next  was  to  take  part  in 
a  butchery,  and  whose  last  exploit  was  an  as- 
Bsssination,  of  Oospatric  who  carried  fire  and 
Rword  among  his  own  conntrymen,  of  Osulf 
who  murdered  a  rival,  of  Hereward  of 
Bnmne  outlawed  for  violence  to  his  father, 
or  of  the  Htigious  Eadnoth  and  the  time- 
sening  Wigod  de  Wallingford.  Harold, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  the  best  man  of  the 
day  in  high  place.  Church  and  State  were 
hopelessly  corrupt ;  and  £dward  kindled  in- 
to prophecy.  "  Because  those  who  are  of 
most  account  in  this  kingdom  of  England, 
earls,  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  all  clerics, 
are  not  what  they  seem  to  be,  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  servants  of  the  devil,  God  hath 
giren  all  this  land,  accursed  of  him,  into  the 
hand  of  the  enemy,  within  a  year  and  a  day 
after  my  death ;  and  devils  shall  traverse  it 
ail,  burning,  slaying,  uid  carrying  off." 
Then  he  indicated  dimly  what  he  dared  not 
put  into  words,  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
mission of  evil  till  the  royal  line  of  Edmund 
Ironsides  was  restored.  Small  wonder  if 
these  words  sent  a  horror  through  Harold's 
breast  But  the  King  soon  relapsed  into  the 
weak  dying  man;  and  his  last  thoughts 
were  to  protect  the  Queen  and  his  Norman 
foDowers  from  the  vengeance  of  him  who 
was  now  certain  to  be  kin^,  and  against 
whom  they  had  inceisantly  intrigued.  He 
commended  them,  with  the  kingdom,  to 
Harold's  care.  The  words  may  be  taken  to 
imply  that  the  King  designated  Harold  as  a 
successor ;  but  they  are  no  evidence  of  his 
real  wishea  or  opinion.  By  uttering  them 
he  propitiated  his  successor ;  by  withhold- 
ing them  ho  might  have  Endangered  the  per- 
sons on  earth  for  whom  he  most  cared.  It 
was  like  leaving  an  estate  charged  with  a 
legacy,  to  deny  which  would  vitiate  the 
whole  bequest 

Edward's  fears  were  more  justified  by  his 
own  character  than  by  Harold's.  The  Earl 
was  magnanimous  by  nature,  and  at  this 
moment  disposed  to  disarm  all  opposition 
by  laige  concessions  and  tact  He  knew 
that  the  difficulties  in  his  path  were  enor- 
mous, that  even  his  election  by  the  Witan 
TTould  not  appease  the  old  feud  of  North- 
Tunbrian  and  Saxon,  or  calm  Edwin's  jeal- 
ousy, or  conciliate  the  churchmen  whom  he 
tad  plundered  during  years  when  it  was 
More  important  flian  now  to  be  the  greatest 
of  English  landed  proprietors.  So  he  de- 
moted all  his  ability,  all  the  fascination  of 
his  manner,  to  the  winning  of  partizans. 
He  made  a  personal  canvass  in  the  north. 
**He  began,"  says  Florence,  "to  abolish  bad 


laws,  to  make  good,  to  become  the  patron 
of  churches  and  monasteries,  to  court  and 
venerate  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  and  clerics, 
to  show  himself  tender,  unpretentious,  and 
courteous  to  all  good  men."  It  is  true  his 
promises  were  rather  vague  than  precise ; 
and  his  performance  lagged.  We  know 
from  Domesday-Book  uiat  some  twenty 
properties  taken  from  the  Church  by  Har 
rold  had  not  been  given  back  at  the  day  of 
his  death.  We  know  from  the  personal  evi- 
dence of  Bishop  Giso,  whose  see  he  had 
plundered,  that  though  he  promised  restitu- 
tion he  did  not  carry  it  into  effect*  We 
hear  of  two  manors  in  Hampshire,  Hay- 
ling  and  Soberton,  which  he  took  from  their 
owner  Leman,  during  his  short  tenure  of 
power.  But  generally  we  may  well  believe 
that  he  did  much  and  intended  to  do  more 
for  the  good  of  England.  The  country  was 
now  his  estate;  and  he  was  prepared  to  ad- 
minister it  without  rancour  for  old  grudges, 
and  with  all  the  foresight  and  tact  of  an  able 
statesman. 

But  the  Nemesis  of  his  own  acts  was  up- 
on him.  The  hasty  and  insincere  oath  to 
William  had  involved  him  in  an  onforeseen 
competition  with  Tostig.  To  ruin  Tostig's 
chances  he  had  raised  the  lees  capable  rival 
Edwin  to  a  perilous  height  of  power ;  and 
Edwin  must  now  be  secured  at  any  cost 
Hence  it  was  impossible  for  Harold  to  ac- 
cept the  compromise  William  would  have 
conceded ;  and  electing,  as  he  wisely  did,  a 
foreign  to  a  civil  war,  he  had  to  meet  attack 
from  Tostig  with  his  Norwegian  allies,  as 
well  as  from  William  backed  Dy  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  and  the  mUitary  enter- 
prise of  half  France.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  examine  more  than  the 
points  bearing  on  Harold's  personal  charac- 
ter ;  and  during  this  last  year  he  is  known 
to  us  chiefly  as  a  general.  But  unless  Ed- 
win, like  Eadric  Streaona,  was  a  man  of  in- 
explicable treachery,  whose  conduct  cannot 
be  judged  by  common  rules,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  accept  the  statement  in  the  Saga 
of  Harald  Hardrada,  that  Harold  tried  to 
divide  his  enemies  at  Stamford-bridge  bv 
offering  a  third  of  England,  no  doubt  his 
old  Northumbrian  earldom,  to  Tostig.  Ac- 
cept this  hypothesis,  for  which  there  is  very 
sufficient  warrant,  and  Edwin  and  Morcar^s 
defection  at  the  critical  moment  of  Harold's 
fortunes  is  intelligible.  They  were  irritated 
at  an  act  which  showed  that  the  King 
thought  them  unfit  to  govern,  and  safe  to 
discard.  Reject  it,  and  there  is  a  needless 
mystery  to  be  solved.  But  it  is  not  a  seri- 
ous count  in  the  indictment  against  Harold's 
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public  policy.  His  position  was  critical; 
and  lio  may  well  have  thought  it  allowable 
to  oflTer  terms  which  after  all  would  have 
saved  Edwin  and  Morcar  from  ultimate  ruin. 
It  was  a  breach  of  private  faith,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  been  a  hazardous  experiment ; 
but  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  alL 
Harold's  best  apology  is  that  he  lived  in 
rough  times,  among  fsdthless  men,  and  was 
rather  above  than  below  the  level  of  his  sur- 
roundings. But,  if  it  be  ever  allowable  to 
see  GkxTs  judgment  in  a  single  episode  of 
history,  we  may  surely  follow  the  English- 
men of  the  twelfth  century  who  discerned 
in  the  battle  of  Hastings  the  just  retribution 
of  Heaven  upon  national  crimes.  It  was 
the  be^nning  of  expiation  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury of  misrule  and  infamy  in  the  highest 
places. 

My  desire  has  been  in  these  pages  to  exa- 
mine how  far  Mr.  Freeman  has  shown  ground 
for  setting  aside  the  common  estimate  of 
Earl  Godwin  and  Earl  Harold,  of  which 
Palgrave  is  the  most  eminent  representative. 
Unfortunately  Palgrave's  work  is  in  these 
parts  little  more  than  a  splendid  fragment, 
which  has  not  received  uie  author's  latest 
corrections.  We  can  never  know  adequately 
how  he  would  have  justified  the  conclusions 
which  he  ^ves  rather  as  the  result  of  insight 
than  of  criticism.  Yet,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
Palgrave's  view,  except  in  some  trifling  de- 
tails, is  absolutely  right,  Mr.  Freeman's  abso- 
lutely wrong.  Mr.  ^eeman  has  started  from 
the  conception  that  history  for  eight  hun- 
dred years  has  been  in  a  conspiracy  against 
truth ;  and  his  style  throughout  is  that  of  a 
pleader  who  tries  to  demolish  the  character 
of  witnesses  by  detecting  them  in  trivial  in- 
consistencies, and  who  delights  in  accumu- 
lating the  absurd  stories  of  late  and  obscure 
chroniclers  in  order  to  throw  doubts  on  a 
general  verdict  Wherever  his  new  points 
can  be  rigidly  tested,  as  in  the  case  of  God- 
win's pedigree  or  the  spoliations  of  Church 
property  charged  on  the  Earl,  the  balance  of 
proof  against  them  is  great,  almost  over- 
whelming; and  in  the  more  difficult  ques- 
tions, where  we  have  to  sift  motives  and 
infer  conduct  from  imperfect  evidence,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  Guildford  tragedy  and 
Harold's  oath  to  William,  a  fresh  examina- 
tion will,  I  think,  only  strengthen  the  view 
every  competent  historian  has  approved 
hitherto.  I  confess  myself  unable  to  under- 
stand what  feature  in  Godwin's  character, 
what  act  of  his  life,  can  ever  have  pointed 
him  out  as  an  unaccredited  hero  and  patriot 
Yet  it  is  fair  to  add  that  I  regard  Mr.  Free- 
man's work,  none  the  less,  as  an  important 
addition  to  English  history.  The  Ring  and 
the  Book  has  taught  us  how  much  light  may 
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be  thrown  on  human  character  by  the  advo 
cacy  of  professed  partizans ;  and  Godwin 
and  Harold  are  inmneasurably  more  lifelike 
and  real,  even  to  the  historical  student  who, 
like  myself,  rejects  Mr.  Freeman's  conclu- 
sions, than  they  were  before  he  wrote.  In- 
cidentally too,  his  book  has  cleared  up  mach 
that  was  dark,  illustrated  much  that  was  im- 
perfectly known.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so 
much  should  have  been  staked  on  an  extra- 
vagant estimate  of  two  characters  which 
could  only  be  justified  by  a  remodelling  of 
history  altogether.  But  where  the  historian 
breaks  down  the  advocate  is  often  most  im- 
passioned and  interesting. 

Charles  H.  Pearson. 


Art.    IU. — The   Early    Authorship    of 

Shabspearb. 

Shakespeare  did  not  acknowledge  him- 
self as  an  author  until  he  was  twenty-nine 
years  old.  In  1503  he  published,  as  Uie 
"  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  his  poem  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.  Some  of  his  plays, 
however,  as  the  three  parts  of  King  ilenry 
VL,  were  certainly  produced  before  thit 
date.  To  reconcile  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion between  the  declaration  and  the  fact 
various  suppositions  have  been  made.  He 
may  have  written  his  first  poem  many  years 
before  he  published  it  He  may  have  re- 
fused to  call  those  plays  his  own  "inven- 
tions "  which  were  built  on  older  plays,  or 
on  plots  which  he  took  from  chronicles  or 
tales.  He  may  restrict  the  word  "invra- 
tion  "  to  regular  poems,  and  deny  it  to  the 
dramatic  blank  verse.  But  this  is  very  un- 
likely. Greene,  in  a  passage  which  will  be 
quoted  immediately,  advises  his  friends 
never  more  to  communicate  their  inventions, 
that  is,  their  dramas,  to  the  actors.  And 
Shakespeare  himself,  in  a  well-known  pas- 
sage, cries  out  for  a  "Muse  of  fire  that 
should  surmount  the  highest  heaven  of  in- 
vention," or  transcend  the  known  bounds  of 
dramatic  energy.  But  the  contradiction  is 
only  apparent  Shakespeare  calls  Venus 
and  Adonis  the  first  heir,  not  the  first  child, 
of  his  invention.  The  heir  is  not  necessarily 
the  eldest  of  a  family,  but  only  its  acknow- 
ledged representative;  and,  out  of  all  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  written,  this  poem 
was  his  first  acknowledged  work. 

He  had  written  much  before  1593,  and 
was  known  as  an  author  to  a  narrow  circle 
of  friends  and  enemies.  The  first  undoubted 
reference  to  him  in  the  literature  of  his  day 
is  contained  in  the  Groafs-vforth  of  Wit 
bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance^  which 
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was  the  l^acy  left  by  Greene  the  dramatist 
to  the  companions  of  bis  riots  and  bis  tri- 
umphs. From  bis  sordid  deatb-bed  be  wrote, 
in  1593,  ''to  tbose  gentlemen  bis  qnon- 
dsm  acqoaintance,  tbat  spend  tbeir  wits  in 
mskiDg  plays,"  wisbingtbem  ''  a  better  exer- 
cise, and  wisdom  to  prevent  bis  extremities." 
First  he  addresses  Marlowe,  wbom  be  warns 
against  atbeism  and  Maccbiavellism,  and  to 
wQom  be  recites  tbe  tben  accepted  mytb  of 
Macchiavelli's  self-inflicted  and  despairing 
death ;  then  be  addresses  Lodge  as  young 
Ja?ena],  exborting  bim  not  to  make  enemies 
by  his  biting  satire ;  tben  be  turns  to  George 
Peele;  and  tben  be  addresses  all  of  tbem 
toge&er:  ''Base-minded  men  all  tbree  of 
yoo,  if  by  my  misery  ye  be  not  warned. 
For  unto  none  of  you,  like  me,  sougbt  those 
burs  to  cleave — tbose  puppets,  I  mean,  tbat 
speak  from  our  mouths,  those  anticks,  gar- 
nished in  our  colours.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
I,  to  wbom  they  all  have  been  beholding 
—is  it  not  like  that  you  to  wbom  they 
have  all  been  beholding,  shall,  were  ye  in 
tiiat  case  that  I  am  now,  be  botibt  of 
them  at  once  forsaken?  Yes,  trust  tbem 
not;  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beau- 
tified with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  tiger's 
heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide^  supposes 
he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and,  being  an  ab- 
solute Johannes-factotum,  is  in  his  own  con- 
ceit the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country.  Oh 
that  I  might  entreat  your  rare  wits  to  be  em- 
ployed in  more  profitable  courses,  and  let 
these  apes  imitate  your  past  excellence,  and 
never  more  acquaint  them  with  your  ad- 
mired inventions  I  I  know  tbe  best  husband 
of  you  all  will  never  prove  an  usurer,  and  the 
kindest  of  tbem  all  will  never  prove  a  kind 
nuree ;  yet,  whilst  you  may,  seek  you  better 
masters ;  for  it  is  a  pity  men  of  such  rare 
wits  should  be  subject  to  the  pleasures  of 
such  rude  grooms.  In  this  I  might  insert 
two*  more  tbat  both  have  writ  agamst  these 
buckram  gentlemen ;  but  let  tbeir  own  work 
serve  to  witness  against  their  own  wicked- 
ness, if  they  persevere  to  maintain  any  more 
such  peasants.  For  other  new-comers,  I 
leave  them  to  tbe  mercy  of  these  painted 
monsters,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  dnve  tbe 
best-minded  to  despise  tbem ;  for  tbe  rest,  it 
skilla  not  though  they  make  a  jest  at  them." 
It  is  strange  that  tbe  accusations  implied 
in  this  splenetic   and  spiteful    attack  on 

*  These  two  may  be  Munday  and  Nash.  The 
^xxtmet  had  left  the  stage  in  disgust  in  1581,  and 
had  written  a  bidlad  against  it ;  the  latter  had 
been  very  severe  upon  the  actors  in  his  letter 
prefixed  to  Greene's  Menaphon  in  1589.  What  he 
wrote  in  1592  was  for  the  children  of  Paul's,  not 
fw  ttie  professional  actors. 


Shakespeare  should  have  been  believed  with- 
out examination.  Of  course,  he  is  the 
"  upstart  crow,"  tbe  "  Shake-scene ;"  and  of 
course  also,  it  is  said,  tbe  feathers  with  which 
the  crow  was  beautified  must  mean  certain 
plays  written  separately  or  conjointly  by 
Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele.  One  of 
these  plays,  it  is  further  said,  was  The  True 
Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorky  from 
which  Shakespeare  stole  The  third  part  of 
King  Henry  F/.,  in  both  of  which  plays 
occurs  the  line,  "  O  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in 
a  woman's  bide,"  which  Greene  here  paro- 
dies. But  a  critical  examination  of  tbe 
passaire  wiU  show  that  this  need  not  be  its 
mIeZig.  wlule  a  comparison  of  it  «ith  the 
apology  which  Cbettle  the  publisher  put 
forth  in  tbe  same  year  will  render  it  almost 
certain  that,  if  Greene  meant  to  suggest  snob 
a  thing,  the  suggestion  was  false. 

Greene  first  of  all  asserts  that  of  all  four 
dramatists  he  had  been  the  most  popular  and 
most  in  demand  with  the  players.  But  as 
they  bad  suddenly  forsaken  him  so  would 
they  probably  fall  away  from  Marlowe, 
Lodge,  and  Peele,  who  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  tbem.  For  an  upstart  bad  arisen, 
beautified  with  their  feathers  and  jetting  in 
their  robes— one  who,  though  a  mere  actor, 
pretended  to  be  also  an  author,  and  without 
skill  or  education  usurped  the  place  and 
function  of  the  professional  writers  and 
scholars.  Under  his  "player's  bide"  there 
was  a  ferocious  heart,  unsocial,  unfeeling, 
selfish.  He  was  a  monopolist,  not  content 
with  tbe  division  of  trades,  but  uniting  the 
profits  of  actor  and  dramatist.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  man  of  boundless  self-conceit, 
and  unlimited  capacity  for  work,  who  both 
considered  himself  equal  to  Marlowe  as  a 
poet,  and  made  himself  Johannes-factotum 
m  his  theatre,  refusing  all  community,  ac- 
cepting no  assistance,  joining  in  no  partner- 
ship of  production,  but  arrogating  to  himself 
every  department  of  the  drama,  making 
himself  property-man,  manager,  actor,  and 
author,  all  in  one,  and  esteemmg  himself  the 
only  Shake-scene,  the  only  one  whose  force 
or  pathos  could  bow  all  beads  or  shake  all 
nerves,  as  the  wind  bends  the  boughs  and 
makes  tbe  leaves  quiver.  Such  was  the  force 
of  this  man's  self-conceit  and  self-assertion, 
tbat  both  actors  and  audience  had  begun  to 
prefer  bim  to  their  older  favourites.  And, 
continues  Greene,  as  I  have  been  preferred  to 
you,  he  vdll  soon  be  preferred  to  you  also, 
and  your  labours  will  be  in  no  request.  An- 
ticipate this.  Leave  tbem  before  they  leave 
you.  Turn  your  wits  to  more  profitable  pro- 
ductions. Let  the  players  play  the  plays 
you  have  already  written ;  but  write  for  tbem 
no  more.     I  know  that  you  arc  no  misers. 
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and  that  what  your  wits  produce  they  will 
spend.  But  I  loiow  also  that  the  players  are 
not  those  on  whom  you  should  spend  it. 
Seek  therefore  better  patrons.  It  is  a  pity 
that  such  choice  spirits  should  be  enthralled 
to  such  rude  grooms. 

Chettle,  who  published  this  posthumous 
GroaVs'Worth  of  Wit,  found  that  it  had 
brought  him  into  trouble  wilii  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare.     He  therefore,  in  a  preface  to 
Kind  Mearta^  Dream,  a  later  pamphlet  of 
the  same  year,  1502,  declared  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  both  these  persons,  and 
did  not  care  if  he  ncTer  was  acquainted  with 
one  of  them ;  but  that  he  regretted  not  hav- 
ing used  his  right  of  altering  Greeners  manu- 
script, still  further  to  soften  it,  so  as  to  spare 
Shakespeare,  "because,"  he  says,  "myself 
have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than 
he  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes ;  be- 
sides divers  of  worship  have  reported  his 
uprightness   of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing, 
that  proves  his  wit"     From  this  statement 
it  is  clear   that,  though   Shakespeare  had 
already  eclipsed  Greene,  and   in  Greene's 
judgment  would  soon  also  eclipse  Marlowe, 
Lodge,  and  Peele,  as  a  dramatist,  yet  his 
authorship   of  the  plays  which  had  com- 
manded this  success  was  so  completely  un- 
known, and  his  work  so  strictly  anonymous, 
that  Chettle,  himself  author,  stationer,  and 
printer,  and  after  1608  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific of  English  dramatists,  who  must  have 
moved  in  the  very  mart  of  literary  gossip, 
had  indeed  seen  and  borne  witness  to  Shake- 
speare's merits  as  an  actor,  but  was  obliged 
to  believe  in  his  facetious  "  grace  in  writing  " 
on  the  testimony,  not  of  his  own  eyes  and 
ears,  but  of  "  divers  of  worship,"  the  gentle- 
men or  noblemen  with  whom  Shakespeare 
consorted,  and  who  took  pains  to  defend  his 
reputation  when  it  was  attacked.     Greene 
had  insinuated  that  he  was  dishonest,  one 
who  stole  his  plumes,  and  only  in  his  own 
conceit  was  able  to  create  what  he  palmed 
off  as  his  own.     His  friends  bore  witness  to 
his  honesty  which  would  have  preserved  him 
from  the  attempt,  and  to  his  genius  which 
lifted  him   above  the  necessity  to  supply 
what  he  wanted  in  so  left-handed  a  manner. 
It  is  then  firmly  cptablished  that  Shake- 
speare in  1502,  when  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  old,  though  studiously  concealing  his 
name,  had  already  attained  such  command 
of  the  stage  that  the  most  successful  of  his 
competitors  owned  himself  distanced,  and 
foresaw  that  his  rival  might,  if  he  chose, 
obtain  such  a  monopoly,  that  even  though 
the  players  (and  the  public)  lost  all  writers 
but  iiim,  they  would  still  be  sufficiently  fur- 
nished.    If  we  are  ignorant,  as  Chettle  was, 


of  what  Shakespeare  had  done  in  the  drama 
before  1502,  at  least  it  is  clear  that  he  had 
done  much.     He  had  already,  in  the  jealous 
fears  of  the  most  successful  dramatist  of  the 
day  who  signed  his  works,  eclipsed  all  his 
rivals  in  the  favour  of  actors  and  audiences. 
Now  on  what  plays,  or  what  kind  of  plays,  was 
this  estimation  founded  ?     Had  the  anony- 
mous author  only  adapted  the  inventions  of 
Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  or  Peele  ?  Chettle, 
who,  as  the  publisher  of  Greene's  posthumous 
libel,  had  made  himself  answerable  for  the 
accusation,  retracts  it  as  an  unfounded  im- 
putation on  the  honesty  and  wit  of  Shake- 
speare.    Or  was  this  reputation  founded  on 
such  plays  as  Pericles,  which  Dryden  says 
was  tne  first  birth  of  Shakespeare's  Muse, 
and  which  without  the  additions  made  to  it 
in  1608  is  a  poor  affair  enough,  or  on  a  Ma^ 
lowesque  play  like  Tittis  Andronicus,  which 
Ben  Jonson's  authority  assigns  to  a  period 
between  1584  and  1580?     But  these  plays 
are  assuredly  not  those  which  exhibit  any 
superiority  of  Shakespeare  to  his  rivals.  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  is  a  much  more  likely 
foundation  for  such  an  estimation  as  Greene 
owns,  while  he  carps  at  it     And  in  that 
play  there  is  a  note  of  time  as  dear  as  can 
well  be  conceived.   In  Act  iii.  scene  2,  where 
Dromio  of  Syracuse  is  describing  to  his  mas- 
ter the  beauties  of  the  fat  kitchen-wench,  and 
comparing  her  to  a  globe  on  which  he  could 
find  out  countries,  he  makes  her  forehead 
stand  for  France  "  armed  and  reverted,  mak- 
ing war  against  her  AetV."  Henry  of  Navarre 
was  heir  of  France  from  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  in  1584,  till  the  murder  of 
Henry  iii.,   on  the   2d   of  August  1589, 
when  he  became  King.     Shakespeare  made 
as  careful  a  distinction  between  "  heir"  and 
"owner"  in  his  plays  as  between  "heir" 
and  "  child"  in  the  dedication  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,     He  calls  Hector  "Heir  of  Dion," 
and  Henry  v.  "heretier  de  France"  {Tem- 
pest iL  1,  and  Henry  V.  v.  2).     During  the 
heredity  of  Henry  of  Navarre  France  was 
reverted,  or  in  reversion,  because  her  crown 
descended  to  a  new  line  on  the  proximate 
extinction   of  the  house   of  V^ois.     She 
began  to  arm  for  war  against  her  heir  in 
April  1585,  when  the  declaration  of  the 
League  was  made.     She  was  in  the  thick  of 
war  in  1587,  when  the  League  fought  and 
lost  the  great  battle  of  Coutras.     In  April 
1580,  Henry  ni.  and  Henry  of  Navarre  met 
as  friends  in  Plessis-les-Tours.     This  indica- 
tion therefore  fixes  the  first  production  of 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  in  the  period  be- 
tween April  1 585  and  April  1 580. 

Once  more.  When  Dromio  is  asked  on 
what  part  of  the  wench's  body  Spain  was, 
he  answers,  "  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  out  I  felt 
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it,  hot  in  her  breatL"  Hot  breath  is  a  com- 
mon expression  of  that  day  for  irritating  and 
menacbff  language.  To  signify  hostile  deeds 
hot  han<&  would  be  used.  An  Englishman 
writing  after  August  1588  would  hardly  have 
said  that  h^  only  felt  the  hot  breath  of  Spain, 
bat  saw  her  not,  when  he  had  seen  the  Ar- 
mada cruifflng  off  her  shores.  Again  to  the 
question,  "Where  America? — the  Indies f 
Dromio  replies :  "  O  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all 
o'er  embellished  with  rubies,  carbuncles, 
sapphires,  declining  their  rich  aspect  to  the 
hot  breath  of  Spain ;  who  sent  whole  annadas 
of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose."  This 
passage  seems  to  point  to  a  time  when  Spain 
had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Indies — a  monopoly  which,  though  rudely 
invaded  by  the  piracies  of  Drake  in  his  voy- 
age of  circumnavigation  in  1677-1680,  was 
for  the  first  time  contested  by  the  English 
Government  in  the  expedition  under  Drake 
and  Frobisher  in  1686,  which  returned  to 
Enj^Und  in  July  1686. 

The  conclusion  derived  from  these  indica- 
tions of  date  is  much  strengthened  by  other 
indicatioDs  which  may  be  found  in  the  very 
constoiction  of  the  drama.  The  play  con- 
sists of  two  parts-— one  the  amusing  farce  of 
the  mistaken  identity  between  the  two  cou- 
ples of  twins,  and  the  other  the  dangers  and 
deliverance  of  the  Syracusan  merchant  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Duke  of  Ephesus, 
simply  for  being  found  on  Ephesian  territory. 
This  part  of  the  plot,  though  subsidiary  to 
the  main  action,  is  quite  separable  from  it, 
and  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  exhi- 
bit the  hardness  and  cruelty  of  a  law  which 
was  first  enforced  in  England  at  the  time 
which  is  shown,  by  the  indications  noted 
above,  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  play. 
The  Duke  explains  clearly  enough  the  nature 
of  this  law : — 

*'  Merchant  of  Syracusa,  plead  no  more ; 
I  am  not  partial  to  infringe  our  laws : 
The  enmity  and  discord  which  of  late 
Sprang  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your 

Duke 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen, 
Who  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  fives 
Have  sealed  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their 

bloods, 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 
For  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
*Twixt  thy  seditioiis  countrymen  and  us 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed 
Both  hy  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns ; 
Nay,  more, 

If  any  born  at  Ephesus  be  seen 
At  any  Syracusian  marts  or  fairs — 
Agam — If  any  Syracusian  born 
Come  to  the  Bay  of  Ephesus — ^he  dies, 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  Duke's  dispose ; 


Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied 

To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him." 

The  merchant  pleads  that  he  has  come  not 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  but  in  search  of  his 
lost  wife  and  sons.  The  Duke  pities,  but 
can  do  no  more  than  extend  his  time  for 
seeking  ransom : — 

"  Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws. 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity, 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  dis- 
annul, 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death, 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recalled, 
But  io  ova  honour^s  great  disparagement. 
Yet  I  will  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I^U  limit  thee  this  day. 
To  seek  thy  life  by  beneficial  help. 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  at  Ephesus ; 
B^  thou  or  borrow  to  make  up  the  sum, 
And  Uve ;  if  no,  then  thou  art  doomed  to  die." 

The  years  between  1681  and  1688  were 
especially  characterized  by  outrages,  often 
exaggerated  by  rumour,  upon  British  mer- 
chants in  Rome  or  in  Spain,  by  proposals 
for  reprisals,  and  by  one  law  of  reprisals 
which  Shakespeare  possibly  had  in  view 
when  he  wrote  the  lines  just  quoted.  In 
July  1681  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris 
informed  his  Government  that  the  English- 
men imprisoned  at  Rome  would  not  be  re- 
lieved till  they  could  show  testimony  of  their 
quality  and  condition.*  In  March  of  the 
next  year  it  was  said : — "  The  handling  of 
our  nation  in  Italy  is  daily  worse  and  worse ; 
for  it  is  advertised  that  the  Inquisition  is 
newly  established  in  the  state  of  V  enice,  and 
through  all  Italy  against  strangers,  especial- 
ly our  nation."  It  was  supposed  that  all  the 
English  gentlemen  in  Padua  and  Venice 
were  prisoners;  that  Shelly,  the  English 
Prior  of  Malta,  and  the  other  Catholic  fugi- 
tives at  Rome,  were  in  prison  on  suspicion 
of  communicating  with  Protestant  friends ; 
and  that  some  were  likely  to  be  executed.f 
In  the  same  month,  Anthony  Standen,  well 
known  as  the  friend  of  Anthony  Bacon  and 
Lord  Essex,  wrote  from  Florence: — "No 
man  cometh  to  Rome  without  good  testi- 
mony that  is  not  cooped  up.  .  .  .  All  our 
countrymen  are  in  a  maze  there,  and  each 
fooketh  hourly  to  be  caught  and  imprisoned."  J 
Lorenzo  Guicciardini  wrote  from  Florence  to 
Arthur  Throckmorton  in  July: — "Those 
poor  English  merchants  and  others  who  are 
prisoners  at  Rome  are  not  released,  and  God 
knows  what  their  end  will  be,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the   Pope  has  hardened  his  heart."§ 

p  ■■  n  - ' ■ ^ 

»  Record  Office,  France,  July  21,  1581. 
f  Faunt  to  Walsinp^am,  Birch,  i.  21.    See  also 
Record  Office,  Dom.  1682,  April  4  and  May  4. 
X  Record    Office,    Italian    States,  March    23, 
I  1582.  §  Ihid,  Jaly  12,  1582. 
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Thoagh  the  fears  of  the  English  of  a  fatal 
result  were  not  justified,*  yet  the  rigours 
were  still  coniplained  of.  In  January  1583, 
the  English  GoTemment  received  a  list  of 
fifteen  Englishmen  sent  from  the  Inquisition 
at  Rome,  into  the  galleys  at  Naples  ;f  and 
in  August  information  was  still  coming 
from  raris  about  other  English  prisoners  in 
the  same  case.| 

English  merchants  were  still  worse  off  in 
Spain.  In  1685,  on  the  first  idea  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  Philip  laid  an  em- 
bargo upon  all  English  ships,  moneys,  goods, 
and  debts,  discoverable  in  his  dominions, 
and  imprisoned  all  Englishmen.  How  this 
mandate  was  carried  out  by  Antonia  Gue- 
varra  at  Seville  we  have  an  account,  dated 
November  21,  1585,  full  of  complaints  of 
cruel  dealings  towards  merchants  and  poor 
mariners,  the  like  whereof  was  never  seen 
among  Christians: — "Having  our  goods, 
money,  debts,  and  until  our  apparel  embar- 
goed, and  will  not  give  us  to  eat,  but  put  us 
among  all  the  Pycros  and  thieves  that  are 
in  the  city,  and  if  there  were  a  worse  prison 
we  should  be  assured  of  it"  The  only  hope 
of  the  prisoners  is  in  reprisals  to  be  taken 
on  the  Spaniards  in  England. §  Among 
numerous  papers  to  the  same  effect  is  a  peti- 
tion from  seven  merchants  and  thirty-one 
mariners  in  prison  at  St  Lucar,  who  were 
offered  liberty  on  condition  of  each  giving 
a  bond,  in  the  impossible  sum  of  3000  du- 
cats, that  for  each  of  them  a  Spaniard  in 
England  should  be  released.  ||  In  the  same 
year  an  English  merchant  domiciled  twenty- 
two  years  in  Spain  was  condemned  to  death 
for  communicating  by  letter  with  England.^ 
In  consequence  of  a  multitude  of  such  com- 
plaints, one  of  the  points  to  be  negotiated 
with  Alva  at  Ostend  that  year  was  thus  set 
forth  in  the  commissioner's  instructions : — 
"Art  17.  Ye  shall  show  unto  them  the  great 
inhumanity  offered  to  our  people,  trading 
only  in  merchandise  in  Spain  and  now  in 
Portugal,  in  that  every  person,  evil  disposed 
to  any  of  our  people,  and  seeking  to  make 
profit  of  the  goods  of  our  merchants,  or 
otherwise  upon  any  quarrel,  doth  use  to 
make  some  information  to  the  house  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  without  any  cause  justiy 
given  doth  procure  the  seizure  of  any  person 
of  our  subjects  and  of  their  ships  and  goods, 
and  so  the  persons  of  our  subjects  are  taken, 
imprisoned,  tortured,  and  in  the  end  put  to 

»  See  Birch,  i.  p.  24  and  25. 
f  Record  Office,  Italian  States,  January  19, 
1583. 
t  Ibid.  France,  August  8, 1683. 

Record  Office,  Spain,  November  21,  1585. 

Jhid,  January  4,  1587. 
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death  by  imprisonment  and  famine,  and  no 
just  cause  at  all  alleged  or  proved.  And  by 
this  manner  not  only  great  numbers  of  our 
subjects  have  been  bereaved  both  of  their 
lives  and  goods,  but  also  a  great  number  of 
others  of  our  subjects,  whose  bodies  have 
not  been  taken  by  reason  of  their  absence, 
have  nevertheless  lost  their  ships  and  goods, 
by  reason  the  persons  accused  to  the  In- 
quisition have  been  found  in  the  said  ship, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  same.  Of 
these  miserable  cruelties  our  subjects  have 
of  long  time  grievously  complained,  and  we 
have  sought  by  many  messages  to  the  King 
to  have  had  some  redress  thereof,  which  hath 
been  in  some  sort  promised  but  never  pei^ 
formed.  And  if  this  cruel  usage  by  colour 
of  the  Inquisition  should  continue,  it  were 
of  no  purpose  to  have  accord  for  kdj  inter- 
course betwixt  Spain  and  us."  And  then  the 
Queen  hinted  at  reprisals : — "For  if  we  should, 
by  colour  of  a  like  Inquisition,  suffer  the  mer- 
chants of  Spain  to  be  so  molested  ....  few 
or  none  of  them  would  resort  to  our  countries, 
and  so  all  intercourse  should  stay." 

In  England  the  cry  for  reprisals  on  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Papists  who  abetted  them, 
waxed  louder  and  louder.  Sutcliffe,  Dean 
of  Exeter  in  1591,  declared  it  to  be  a  matter 
very  equal  that  every  man  should  be  judged 
by  such  laws  as  themselves  practise  agaust 
others,  and  that  the  penal  laws  in  England 
were  only  parallel  to  those  of  Rome  and 
Spain.  "  They  count  it  a  matter  very  ab- 
surd to  dispute  whether  the  Italian  or 
Spanish  laws  concerning  treason  be  just  or 
no,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  executed  or 
not"  The  priests  sent  over  into  England 
were  regarded  as  the  analogues  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  abroad  ;  and  the  two  classes 
were  in  the  common  language  of  the  day 
confounded  together.  Both  were  traders; 
both  had  their  merchandise  to  impart  Not 
only  was  the  mercantile  cipher  used  to  dis- 
guise political  and  religious  intelligence,  but 
the  metaphor  became  current  in  conversa- 
tion, and  soon  the  metaphor  became  a  prac- 
tical one.  Rome  retaliated  on  English  me^ 
chants  and  mariners  for  the  imprisonment 
and  execution  of  her  priests ;  and  England 
retaliated  for  the  cruelties  exercised  on  her 
merchants,  by  new  persecutions  of  those  who 
dealt  in  Roman  ideas.  It  was  not  till  the 
Statute  27th  Elizabeth  (1585)  that  this  re- 
taliation was  decreed  in  '^solemn  synods" 
in  the  manner  described  by  Shakespeare: 
then  it  was  enacted  that  every  priest  found 
in  England  forty  days  after  the  end  of  the 
session  should  be  condemned  and  executed 
as  a  traitor.  Many  were  at  once  deported ; 
and  four  were  executed  in  1586  under  this 
Statute.     If  the  lines  above  quoted  were  in- 
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tended  to  refer  to  this  law,  it  would  seem  as 
though  they  were  written  between  its  enact- 
ment and  the  first  cases  of  its  execution; 
and  this  would  make  the  date  of  the  play 
Christmas  1585,  or  January  1586.  The 
stage  was  the  public  critic  of  current  politics ; 
and  it  is  entirely  in  character  with  Shake- 
speare's well-known  tolerant  spirit,  to  exhibit 
the  hardship  and  possible  iniquity  of  a  law 
like  the  one  referred  to.  And  the  scenes  in 
die  play  where  the  Syracusan  merchant  ap- 
pears have  this  note  of  a  didactic  intention, 
that  they  are  episodical  and  separable  from 
Uie  rest.  The  recognition  of  the  brothers 
might  have  been  brought  about  without  the 
father's  intervention,  as  one  of  them  was  travel- 
ling expressly  to  look  for  the  other.  The  plot 
vas  amplified  for  a  purpose  ;  and  that  pur- 
pose was  a  pathetic  exnibition  of  the  in- 
faoman  character  of  the  law.  The  internal 
evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  diction  and 
eonstmction  of  the  play  is  all  in  favour  of  a 
very  early  origin.  It  belongs  to  the  period 
of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Its 
poetical  beauties  are  in  the  love  scenes, 
vhich  have  much  in  common  with  the  son- 
nets. If  the  play  belongs  to  1586  it  was 
written  in  the  author's  twenty-second  year. 
It  must  be  considered  psychologically  cer- 
tain that  he  was  as  capable  of  writing  this 
play  when  he  was  twenty-two  as  he  was  of 
writing  Othello  sixteen  years  later.  Again, 
tie  tr^tion  is  well  known  that  The  Merry 
Wivt*  of  Windsor  was  written  at  the  com- 
mand of  Elizabeth,  who  prescribed  the  sub- 
ject, and  perhaps  the  time  in  which  it  was 
to  he  written.  Its  ailment  was  to  be  the 
fat  knight  Sir  John  in  love,  as  she  had  been 
so  well  pleased  with  the  character  in  the  two 
parts  in  Henry  IV.  Mr.  Knight  has  proved, 
with  as  great  certainty  as  internal  evidence 
generally  can  afibrd,  that  the  original  Merry 
Wives,  with  its  very  apposite  allusions  to 
events  which  happened  in  Windsor  in  1 592, 
was  written  for  performance  before  the 
Qaeen  and  her  court  there  at  Christmas-tide 
in  1593.  The  uncertainty  of  the  Queen's 
movements  in  that  year,  as  detailed  by 
Anthony  Bacon,  explains  the  reason  why 
the  poet  had  only  a  fortnight's  notice  of 
what  was  required  from  him.  The  tradition 
proves  that  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  were 
in  existence  in  some  form  or  other  in  1592. 
We  learn  from  other  sources  that  in  the 
"first  show"  of  these  plays  Sir  John  Falstaff 
was  Sir  John  Oldcastle;  and  in  the  first 
scene  where  Falstaff  appears  in  the  play  as 
we  have  it  now.  Prince  Hal  calls  him  "  my 
old  lad  of  the  castle."  It  appears  by  the 
story  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  actors  enter- 
taining Vereiken,  the  Archduke's  ambassa- 
dor, with  Sir  John  Oldcastle  in  1600,  that 


in  private  performances  the  old  name  was 
still  retained,  and  that  either  the  comic 
scenes  were  gleaned  out  of  the  chronicle 
pla3rs  and  presented  as  a  whole,  in  the  man- 
ner lately  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mark  Lemon, 
or  else  the  plays  sometimes  took  another 
title  from  their  most  amusing  character,  as 
Twelfth  Night  was  called  Malvolio  by 
Charles  l  There  are  indications  in  the 
literature  of  1592  of  the  "old  lad  of  the 
castle  "  being  a  celebrated  character  on  the 
stage.  Gabriel  Harvey  uses  the  phrase  in 
one  of  those  letters  in  which  Mr.  Massey 
finds  the  earliest  notice  of  Shakespeare 
under  the  name  of  "the  right  novice  of 
pregnant  and  aspiring  conceit,"  whom  the 
writer  salutes  with  a^  hundred  blessings. 
Whether  this  "  right  novice"  is  Shakespeare 
or  not,  it  is  clearly  some  writer  of  plays 
and  player,  who  in  some  "  pelting  comedy" 
had  aggrieved  Harvey,  who,  however,  pro- 
tests that  he  cares  little  for  the  attack,  and 
thinks  himself  quite  able  to  repel  it  "He 
that  least  feareth  the  sword  of  unjust  calum- 
ny yet  most  dreadeth  the  scabbard  of  just 
infamy,  and  would  gladly  avoid  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  that  which  he  abhorreth. 
Though  the  painted  sheath  be  as  it  is  (for 
it  ne^eth  no  other  painter  to  portray  it), 
yet  never  child  so  delighted  in  his  rattling 
baby  as  some  old  lads  of  the  castle  have 
ported  themselves  with  their  rapping  bable ; 
it  is  the  proper  weapon  of  their  profession ) 
they  have  used  it  at  large,  and  will  use  it  at 
pleasure,  howsoever  the  patient  heal  himself 
at  their  cost"  Which  being  interpreted,  is 
as  follows : — "  I  do  not  care  for  Nash's  un- 
just calumny ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  en- 
case myself  in  the  infamous  garb  of  an  actor. 
Yet  in  spite  of  its  infamy  there  are  old  lads 
of  the  castle  who  are  as  proud  of  their  paint- 
ed plumes  and  baubles  as  a  baby  of  his  toys. 
They  will  attack  us  with  these  edgeless  wea- 
pons, though  they  know  that  we  can  take  our 
revenge  upon  them  to  their  cost."  The 
author  of  Oldcastle  might  here  be  called 
"  old  lad  of  the  castle,"  just  as  the  author  of 
Falstaff  is  called  Falstaff  in  a  letter  of  Sir 
Tobie  Mathew — "as  that  excellent  author 
Sir  John  FaLstaff  sajrs,  *  I  never  dealt  better 
since  I  was  a  man.' "  Harvey,  in  Piercers 
Supererogationy  a  tract  which  he  published 
the  next  year,  1593,  calls  his  antagonist 
Nash,  "a  lusty  lad  of  the  castle;"  but  the 
expression  does  not  appear  to  refer  to  Nash 
in  the  letter  of  1 592.  In  a  similar  manner 
it  is  possible  that  when  Greene,  in  his  abuse 
of  .Shakespeare  already  quoted,  calls  the 
actors  "  buckram  gentlemen,"  he  may  allude 
to  Falstaft's  famous  "  men  in  buckram,"  and 
may  mean  that  the  players  are  no  more 
gentlemen  than  the  others  were  men.     Again, 
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when  Nash  in  1592  makes  Pierce  Penniless 
talk   of  "  hypocritical  Hotspurs  that   have 
God  always  in  their  mouths  bnt  will  give 
nothing  for  God's  sake,"  he  may  be  referring 
to  the  same  players  whose  iUiberallty  Greene 
attacked  in  the  same  invective;   and  that 
Shakespeare  took  the  words  to  be  meant  for 
himself  may  be  suspected  from  the  allusion 
which  he  makes   to  them   in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,     Once  more,  the  Euphuism 
of  Falstaff  is  the  Euphuism  of  the  first  pe- 
riod of  Lily's  influence,   not  the   entirely 
transformed  Euphuism  which  was  in  fashion 
by  1598,  and  which  Jonson  imitates  in  his 
Cj/nthid's  Bevels.     The  first  Euphuism,  as 
criticised  by  Sidney  and  Drayton,  consisted 
in  the  use  of  analogies  from  a  fanciful  natu- 
ral history,  in  the  prominent  places  of  a 
rhetorical   or    logical    composition.      Thus 
Euphues  himself  (Lily) :  "  Though  the  camo- 
mile, the  more  it  is  trodden  and  pressed 
down,  the  more  it  spreadeth,  yet  the  violet, 
the  oftener  it  is  handled  and  touched,  the 
sooner  it  withereth  and  decayeth."     Lodge : 
"  The  ruby  is  discerned  by  his  pale  redness ; 
and  who  hath   not  heard  that  the  lion  is 
known  by  his  claws  ?    Though  Esop's  crafty 
crow  be  never  so  deftly  decked,  yet  is  his 
double  dealing  easily  deciphered."     Greene : 
"  Though  the  winds  of  Lepanthos  are  ever 
inconstant,   the    chiserol    ever    brittle,  the 
polype  ever  changeable,  yet  measure  not  my 
mind  by  others'  motions ;  .  .  .  for  as  there 
is  a  topaz  that  ynH  yield  to  every  stamp,  so 
there  is  an  emerald  that  will  yield  to  no  im- 
pression."     Nash :   "  As  the  touch  of  an 
ashen  bough  causeth  a  giddiness  in    the 
viper's  head,  and  the  bat,  lightly  struck  with 
the  leaf  of  a  tree,  so  they  [drunkards]  being 
but  lightly  sprinkled  with  the  juice  of  the 
hop,  become  senseless  ...  as  soon  as  ever 
the  cup  scaleth  the  fortress  of  their  nose." 
So  Falstaff  when  he  speaks  in  the  king's 
vein  speaks  in  the  court  jargon :  "  Though 
the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the 
faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is 
wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears.  .  .  .Shall  the 
blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and 
eat  blackberries  ?  a  question  not  to  be  asked. 
Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief  and 
take  purses  ?  a  question  to  be  asked."     This 
is  the  original  Euphuism,  not  the  later  kind 
to  be  found  in  Jonson's  Every  man  out  of 
his  Humour.     FalstafTs  Euphuism  is  only  a 
passing  joke.     The  most  truly  Euphuistic 
character  in  Shakespeare's  plays  is  Polonius, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Corambis,  properly 
belongs  to  the  first  Hamlet  of  1588  or  1589. 
A  similar  suspicion  of  the  early  date  of 
Henry  IV.  may  be  gathered  from  the  quo- 
tations which  make  up  Pistol's  fustian  far- 


rago. When  he  quotes,  or  misquotes,  Mar- 
lowe's 

**  Holla  you  pampered  jades  of  Asia, 
What,  can  you  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day," 

and  Peele's 

"  Feed  then  and  faint  not,  fair  Callipolis," 

it  is  plain  that  his  allusions  would  not  be  so 
racy  in  1598  as  in  1590.  That  the  same 
lines  were  often  alluded  to  by  a  series  of 
other  dramatists  shows  that  they  were  kept 
alive  by  Shakespeare's  irony,  which  had 
made  them  familiar  as  quotations  from  the 
Latin  Grammar,  not  that  the  plays  from 
which  they  were  taken  still  kept  the  stage. 
If  Pistol  was  extant  in  1592,  he  quite  ac- 
counts for  Greene's  wrath  on  behalf  of  Mil^ 
lowe,  Peele,  and  Lodge.  The  "  tiger's  heart 
wrapped  in  a  playe?s  hide"  was  only  an 
angry  attempt  to  pierce  Shakespeare  with  a 
verse  of  his  own,  to  hoist  the  engineer  with 
his  own  petard,  and  to  retaliate  irony  for 
irony. 

Jonson,  in  Cynthia's  Revels^  referring  to 
certain  old  plays  whose  revival  on  the  Black- 
friars  stege  in  1600  had  given  great  offence, 
says,  "  T^e  umhrce  or  ghosts  of  some  three 
or  four  plays  departed  a  dozen  years  since 
have  been  seen  walking  on  your  stage  here : 
take  heed,  .  .  if  your  house  be  haunted  with 
such  hobgoblins,  'twill  fright  away  all  your 
spectators  quickly."      One   of  these  plays 
was  certainly  Hamlet.     Another  was  proba- 
Wj  Timon  ;  and  another,  a  version  of  Henry 
VlII.  that  has  only  partially  reached  us, 
what  we  have  being  a  still" later  recension  of 
1 61 3,  probably  made  by  Fletcher.     To  these 
plays  Jonson  also  refers  in  the  words  just 
before  those  quoted :  "  feeding  their  friends 
with  nothing  of  their  own  but  what  tbey 
have  twice  or  thrice  cooked,  they  should  not 
wantonly  give  out  how  soon  they  had  drest 
it."     It  was  clearly  Shakespeare's  method  to 
rewrite  his  old  plays,  or  to  add  new  matter 
to  them  on  their  revival.     And,  in  general, 
the  dates  of  the  first  quartos  with  the  earlier 
imperfect  forms  of  the  plays  may  be  taken 
as  the  dates  of  the  revivals,  when  the  playera 
relaxed  their  inhibition  of  publication,  and 
allowed,  not  indeed  the  current  version,  bat 
the  superseded  play,  to  be  printed.     It  is 
only  on  a  list  of  plays  founded  on  such  a 
view  as  this  that  we  can  equalize  and  make 
an  average  of  the  poet's  productiveness.    It 
is  certain  that  by  1598  Shakespeare  bad  pro- 
duced seventeen  dramas;  this  is  the  num- 
ber we  obtain  by  adding  Pericles  and  Hen- 
ry VI.  to  the  thirteen  mentioned  by  Meres. 
Now,  considering  that  he  only  wrote  or  re- 
wrote twenty  more  after  1598,  in  rixteen 
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woi^g  yean,  one  of  which,  1601,  was  per- 
hape  the  most  prolific  of  his  career,  it  is  on 
the  face  of  it  most  improbable  to  assume 
that  he  only  began  his  dramatic  authorship 
in  1590,  as  most  of  his  critics  are  disposed 
to  think. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  admit  that 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  was  written  between 
1585  and  1587,  that  the  first  Hamlet  be- 
longs to  1587  or  1588,  and  that  not  only  the 
three  parts  of  Henry  VI,  but  even  the  two 
of  Henry  IV.  (in  their  "  first  show  "  or  form) 
were  in  existence  before  1502,  we  shall  have 
DO  difficulty  in  acknowledging  the  real  ap- 
plicability to  Shakespeare  of  two  allusions, 
one  of  1590  and  the  other  of  1589,  which 
have  indeed  often  been  applied  to  him,  and 
as  often  disclaimed,  on  the  ground  of  his 
not  having  at  the  times  in.  question  written 
anything  that  could  have  provoked  or  justifi- 
ed saeh 'language.  One  of  these  is  in  Nash's 
letter  prefixed  to  Greeine's  Menapkon^  to 
which  the  date  1587  has  been  given  on  the 
anthority  of  Mr.  Dyce  (no  other  critic  having 
seen  so  early  an  edition^  but  which,  so  far 
at  least  as  Nash's  preliminary  matter  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  of  1589.  For  in  it  Nash 
talks  of  the  Marpreiate  divinity,  which  only 
began  in  1589.  This  epistle  is  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  Greene's  Groafa-toorth  of  Wit 
already  quoted.  In  it  Nash  attacks  the 
school  and  scholars  of  "  vain-glorious  trage- 
dians who  contend  not  so  seriously  to  excel 
in  action  as  to  embroil  the  cloudk  in  a  speech 
of  comparison,"  "  to  get  Boreas  by  the  beard, 
and  the  heavenly  bull  by  the  dewlap,"  toge- 
ther with  the  play-writers,  "  their  idiot  art- 
masters,  that  intrude  themselves  to  our  ears 
as  the  alchemists  of  eloquence  who,  moimted 
on  the  stage  of  arrogance,  think  to  outbrave 
better  pens  with  the  swelling  bombast  of 
bragging  blank  verse."  With  one  of  these 
"  idiot  artwasters  "  Nash  is  especially  pro- 
Toked ;  particularly  with  his  "  kiU-cow  con- 
ceit," governed  by  an  "  imagination  over- 
cloyed  with  drunken  resolution."  "Amongst 
these  men,"  he  says,  "  that  repose  etermty 
in  the  mouth  of  a  player,  I  can  but  engross 
some  deep-read  schoolmen  or  grammarians, 
who,  having  no  more  learning  in  their  skulls 
than  will  serve  to  take  up  a  commodity,  nor 
art  in  their  brains  than  was  nourished  in  a 
serving-man's  idleness,  will  take  upon  them 
to  be  the  ironical  censors  of  all,  when  God 
and  poetry  doth  know  they  are  the  simplest 
of  all"  But  all  these  he  leaves  <'  to  the 
mercy  of  their  mother  tongue,  that  feed  on 
nought  but  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
transhitor's  trencher."  Then,  after  a  pane- 
gyric OB  Greene,  and  an  attack  on  non-uni- 
^^ersity  divines  and  the  Marpreiate  writers, 
he  attacks  ^  our  trivial  translators,"  whom. 


however,  he  blames  most  for  the  assistance 
which  they  give  to  the  unscholarly  drama- 
tists. And  then  he  once  more  attacks  one 
of  these  dramatists :  "  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice now-ardays  among  a  sort  of  shifting 
companions  that  run  through  every  art  and 
thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  noverint 
whereto  they  were  bom,  and  busy  themselves 
with  the  endeavours  of  art,  that  could  scarce- 
ly latinize  their  neck-verse,  if  they  should 
have  need.  Yet  English  Seneca  read  by 
candle-light  yields  many  good  sentences,  as 
*  blood  is  a  beggar,'  and  so  forth.  And  if 
you  entreat  him  fair  in  a  frosty  momiDg,  he 
will  afford  you  whole  Hamlets,  I  should  say 
handfuls  of  tragical  speeches."  This  almo^ 
seems  to  be  the  text  on  which  critics  of 
Shakespeare  founded  their  judgments  for 
the  next  century.  The  "  idiot  [private,  un- 
qualified by  university  education]  arb-maa- 
ter,"  his  "intrusion,"  his  "arrogance,"  his 
"swelling bombast  of  bragging  blank  verse," 
his  "  kill-cow  conceit,"  his  "  drunken  resolu- 
tion," his  being  a  "  deep-read  schoolman  or 
gnunmarian,"  i,e.  one  whose  education 
stopped  at  the  grammar-school,  with  learning 
enough  for  a  tradesman  and  art  enough  for 
a  serving-man,  his  ironical  censuring  of  all 
men,  his  dependence  on  the  translator's 
trencher,  his  shifting  life,  running  through 
every  art  and  thnving  by  none,  his 
inability  to  latinize  his  neck-verse,  his  way  of 
gathering  conceits  and  sentences  from  any 
source  that  came  to  hand,  were  all  matters 
objected  to  Shakespeare  by  subsequent  cri- 
tics. The  hint  that  the  man  attacked  had 
already  written  a  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  and  the 
advice  that  if  he  wanted  any  more  sentences 
like  "  blood  is  a  beggar  "  he  might  go  to  the 
English  translation  of  Seneca,  which  might 
supersede  the  midnight  lamp  by  furnishing 
him  conceits,  and  might  obviate  the  need  of 
soUciting  his  frozen  imagination  for  tragic 
speeches  by  giving  them  to  him  ready  made, 
both  agree  with  Shakespeare,  who  had  written 
his  first  Hamlet,  who  probably  in  an  early 
Henry  VIII.  had  already  complmned  that 

"  A  beggar's  book  outworths  a  noble's  blood," 

but  who  abstained  in  a  most  marked  man- 
ner from  borrowing  anything  from  the  Eng- 
lish Seneca. 

The  passage  in  Spenser's  Tears  of  the 
Muses  which  Dryden  considered  to  be 
meant  for  Shakespeare  has  generally  been 
applied  by  modem  critics  to  lily  or  Sydney, 
first  because,  though  pubUshed  in  1591,  it 
may  perhaps  have  been  written  ten  years 
earUer,  before  Shakespeare  had  written  any- 
thing, and  secondly  because,  even  in  1590, 
Shakespeare  had  produced  nothing  that 
could  deserve  so  high  an  encomium.    But, 
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in  the  first  place,  the  date  of  Spenser's  poem 
is  clearly  1690;  he  was  then  in  London 
bringing  out  the  first  edition  of  his  Fairy 
Queen,  The  public  and  private  allosions  in 
the  Tears  of  the  Muses  both  relate  to  this 
time.  The  Queen  granted  him  a  pension  of 
£50,  the  punctual  payment  of  which  Lord 
Burghley  prevented.  To  this  Clio  in  the 
poem  alludes : — 

"  Ne  only  they  that  dwell  in  lowly  dust, 
The  sonnes  of  darknes  and  of  ignoraunce, 
But  they,  whom  thou,  great  Jove,  by  doome 

unjust 
Did'st  to  the  type  of  honour  earst  advaunce. 
They  now,  puft  up  with  sdeignfull  insolence 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  sapience." 

The  public  allusions  show  that  the  poem 
was  written  at  a  time  when  tragedy  was 
silent,  and  when  the  comic  stage  was  usurp- 
ed by  a  movement  thoroughly  opposed  to 
all  real  art  Melpomene,  die  tragic  muse, 
asks, 

"  Why  doo  they  banish  us,  that  patronize 
The  name  of  learning  ?  " 

And  Thalia,  the  comic  muse,  complains  that 
all  the  sweet  delight  of  learning  s  treasure 
which  used  in  comic  sock  to  beautify  the 
painted  theatres,  and  fill  the  listener's  eyes 
and  ears  with  pleasure  and  melody,  is  gone ; 
the  goodly  glee  of  gay  wits  is  laid  abed ; 
and  unseemly  sorrow,  with  hollow  brows 
and  grisly  countenance,  \lqa  usurped  her 
place.  With  sorrow  comes  barbarism  and 
brutish  ignorance : — 


(( 


They  in  the  mindes  of  men  now  tyrannize, 
And  the  f aire  Scene  with  rudenes  foul  dis- 
guize. 
All  places  they  with  foUie  have  possest, 
And  with  vaine  toyes  the  vulgar  entertaine, 
But  me  have  banished." 


And  with  Thalia  also  counterfesance  and  un- 
hurtful  sport  have  departed — Delight  and 
Laughter, 

**  By  which  man's  life  in  his  likest  image 
Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  defaced, 
And  those  sweet  wits,  which  wont  the  like 

to  frame 
Are  now  despizd  and  made  a  laughing  game." 

It  was  in  1589  and  1590  that  this  temporary 
eclipse  of  the  "  painted  theatres "  took 
place.  The  Marprelate  controversy  seized 
upon  the  stage,  and  made  it  hateful  alike  to 
the  Puritan  authorities  of  the  city,  the  Puri- 
tanical members  of  the  government,  and  the 
men  of  true  dramatic  taste.  Against  the 
government  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men 
could  protect  themselves  by  the  declaration 
that  *'  they  had  never  meddled  with  afiairs 
of  religion  and  state."     But  this  was  the 


very  cause  of  their  unpopularity.  The 
tragedians  were  obliged  to  travel  because 
'•*'  novelty  carried  it  away,  and  the  principal 
public  audience  that  came  to  them  were  turn- 
ed to  private  plays,  and  to  the  humour  of 
children."  The  children  of  Pauls,  backed 
up  by  their  ecclesiastical  masters,  entered 
with  rare  enthusiasm  into  the  controversies 
of  the  day.  Lily  and  Nash,  fortified  by  the 
secret  support  of  Whitgift  and  Bancroft, 
provided  them  with  shows ;  and  all  London 
went  to  their  theatre  to  see  "  Martin  giving 
divinity  a  scratched  face,  and  administering 
an  emetic  to  make  her  bring  up  her  bene- 
fices," or  "the  May  game  of  Martinism," 
"  very  deftly  set  out  with  pomps,  pageants, 
motions,  masks,  scutcheons,  emblems,  im- 
presses, strange  tricks  and  devices" — in  fact, 
to  see,  not  comedies,  not  even  farces,  but 
political  pantomimes.  But  these  shows  ob- 
tained so  exaggerated  a  success  that  the 
government  was  obliged  to  inhibit  them; 
and  the  children  of  Pauls  were  silent 
from  1591  to  1599,  when  they  were  again 
let  loose  to  "  berattle  the  conmion  stages," 
to  ridicule  the  adherents  of  Essex,  and  once 
more  to  divert  the  public  favour  from  the 
legitimate  drama  to  me  humour  of  children. 
So,  in  1590,  Shakespeare  felt  his  occupation 
gone,  and  Spenser  wrote  of  him : — 

'^And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  selfe  had 

made 
To  mock  her  selfe  and  Truth  to  imitate 
With  kindly  counter  under  Mimick  shade 
Our  pleasant  Willy ^  ah  I  is  dead  of  late :       j 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  meriment 
Is  also  deaded  and  in  dolour  drent 

In  stead  thereof  scofSng  Scurrilitie 
And  scomfuU  PoUie  with  Contempt  is  crept 
Rolling  in  rymes  of  shamelesse  ribaudrie 
Without  regard,  or  due  Decorum  kept ; 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make 
And  doth  the  Learneds  taske  upon  him  take. 

But  that  same  gentle  Spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streames  of  Honnie  and  sweete  nectar 

flowe 
Scorning  the    boldnes  of    such  base-borne 

men 
Which  dare   their  follies    forth  so  rashlie 

throwe. 
Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  Cell 
Than  so  himself  to  mockerie  to  selL'' 

All  this  is  completely  consonant  with  Nash's 
scorn  for  Shakespeare  in  1589,  and  Greene's 
in  1592.  Nash  was  Lieutenant-general  of 
the  Paphatchetor  anti-Martinist  party ;  and 
Greene  belonged  to  it  also.  Spenser  belong- 
ed to  the  opposite  set.  Shakespeare  was 
considered  to  belong  to  Spenser's  party,  or 
Jaggard  would  hardly  have  printed  with  his 
name  Bamefield's  sonnet  with  the  words 
"  Spenser  to  me  is  dear."     Shakespeare,  as 
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the  friend  of  Southampton  and  Essex,  was 
nataiany  in  this  set,  and,  related  as  he 
was  to  the  Stanleys  on  his  mother's  side, 
was  natnrally  called  "  onr  Willy"  in  a  poem 
dedicated  by  Spenser  to  the  Ooontess  of 
Derby.  The  same  poet  once  again  alluded 
to  Mm  in  the  £clogue  Colin  Cloufs  come 
home  again,  written  after  the  death  of 
Ferdinando  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1504 : 

**  And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  Action ; 
A  gentler  shephcSird  may  no  where  be  found ; 
Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thoughts  invention. 
Doth  like  himself  e  heroically  sound.  ^' 

The  second  objection  to  the  reference  of 
Spenser's  lines  to  Shakespeare,  that  the 
dramatist  had  not  in  1590  written  anything 
to  deserve  so  strong  a  eulogium,  falls  of 
itself,  when  we  consider  that  The  Comedy 
of  Errors  was  then  four  years  old.  The 
love-?cenes  in  that  play  contain  probably 
the  sweetest  poetry  that  had  [as  yet  been 
written  in  the  English  language.  And 
Snenser  was  one  of  the  few  favoured  friends 
who  knew  the  secret  of  Shakespeare's  author- 
ship, or  were  permitted  to  read  the  manu- 
scnpt  of  his  plays.  At  any  rate,  and  on 
any  theory,  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  apply 
Spenser's  high  praise  to  Shakespeare  in  1590 
than  it  is  to  accept  Greene's  declaration  in 
1592  that  he  was  then  the  successful  rival 
of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele,  and  Greene  him- 
self, and  likely  soon  to  supplant  them  all 
and  monopolize  the  stage. 

Greene,  as  we  have  seen,  accused  Shake- 
speare of  borrowing  his  plumes ;  and  Chet- 
tle,  who  had  published  the  accusation,  with- 
drew it,  acknowledging  his  "  uprightness  of 
dealing,  which  ai^es  ms  honesty.'"  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  of  Greene's  Funerals 
repeats  the  chaige : 

'*  Nay  more,  the  men  that  so  eclipsed  his  fame 
Purloyned  his  plumes;   can  they  deny  the 

samef 

Chettle,  as  we  have  seen,  did  deny  it,  on 
the  authority  of  Shakespeare's  friends.  The 
chaige  has  been  treated  as  a  light  one; 
and  critics  have  generally  been  contented  to 
accept  it  as  true.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  Shakespeare  and  his  friends  did  not 
think  it  unimportant  They  considered  that 
he  was  accused  of  a  breach  of  "  uprightness 
of  dealing,"  arguing  dishonesty  of  character. 
The  charge  concerned  matters  which  would 
be  very  difficult  of  proof.  At  a  time  when 
plays  were  not  printed,  an  anonymous  writer 
of  them  might  easily  be  accused  of  plagiar- 
ism by  an  unscrupulous  opponent  Greene 
was  a  thoroughly  unscrupulous  man.  His 
friend  Nash  called  his  Groafs-worth  of  Wit 
a  scald  lying  pamphlet;  and  we  know  that 


the  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  which 
he  published  as  his  own,  was  not  much  more 
than  a  reprint  of  Thynne's  Debate  between 
Pride  and  Lowliness,  He  is  known  to 
have  published  other  men's  works  as  his 
own;  and  his  testimony  is  worthless, 
doubled  though  it  be  by  the  writer  of  his 
Funerals,  who  can  have  known  nothing  of 
the  rights  of  a  question  about  the  disputed 
authorship  of  a  play  in  the  custody  of  the 
actors.  We  have  only  Greene's  assertion 
and  Shakespeare's  denial.  The  assertion 
"  beautified  in  our  feathers"  may  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  either  an  accusation  of  theft 
or  a  mere  envious  carping  at  success ;  the 
denial  is  a  testimony  of  the  general  honesty 
of  Shakespeare,  given  by  his  friends  as  a 
special  answer  to  the  general  accusation. 

If  we  believe  Shakespeare's  friends,  he  did 
not  purloin  the  plumes  of  his  rivals.  There- 
fore, if  the  plays  which  he  is  said  to  have 
imitated  really  preceded  his  dramas  as  they 
now  stand,  we  must  suppose  that  those 
first  sketches  also  were  his  own.  And  there 
is  not  a  more  striking  difierence  between 
Tlie  Troublesome  Baipne  of  King  John 
and  the  present  King  John,  or  between  the 
Contention  between  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  and  Henry  VI.,  than  between  the 
Hamlet  of  1603  and  the  Hamlet  of  1623, 
or  between  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  of 
1602  and  that  of  1623.  Pope  believed  the 
first  King  John  to  be  by  Shakespeare  and 
Rowley ;  and  Mr.  Knight  argues  with  great 
force  that  the  first  sketches  of  Henry  VI. 
were  by  the  author  of  the  plays  as  we  have 
them  now.  Or,  if  these  plays  are  not  by 
Shakespeare,  there  is  very  little  to  prove 
that  they  preceded  his.  Some  of  them  may 
be  copies  from  his,  imitations  got  up  in  a 
hurry,  uid  printed  to  be  palmed  off  on  the 
public  when  the  stage  was  occupied  witli 
a  new  play  by  him,  like  to  the  spurious 
**  books  of  the  words"  which  used  to  be  sold 
outside  the  theatres.  Or  they  may  have 
been  imitations  acted  by  rival  companies  of 
players.  The  marvellous  superiority  of 
Shakespeare's  own  versions  is  no  proof  that 
it  was  not  found  more  profitable  to  water 
down  his  mighty  draughts  to  the  tastes  of 
vulgar  audiences.  He  ovms  in  Hamlet  that 
some  of  his  plays  were  "  caviare  to  the  gen- 
eral." Why,  then,  may  not  plagiarists  in 
the  sixteenth  century  have  been  as  tasteless 
as  Gibber  in  the  eighteenth  ?  Many  adapta- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  plays  have  been  made 
in  many  ages,  with  vast  contemporary  ap- 
plause, and  equal  condemnation  of  posterity. 
Nash  criticises  the  actors  in  1589  as  neglect- 
ing action  for  diction.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Shakespeare's  style  was  less  adapted  to 
the  sometimes  ranting,  sometimes  stiff  and 
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statuesque,  and  always  unnatural,  method  of 
the  classical  school  which  Nash  and  the 
"  university  wits"  patronized,  than  were  the 
formal  and  antithetical  periods  of  Marlowe 
and  Greene.  The  inferiority  of  what  are 
supposed  to  be  the  older  plays  is  no  proof 
of  their  precedence.  Part  of  their  badness 
may  be  due  to  the  stenographist,  to  the 
copyist,  or  the  printer;  and,  for  the  rest,  it 
is  as  easy  to  suppose  them  to  be  bad  imitations 
of  unapproachable  and  ill-understood  mas- 
terpieces as  to  suppose  Shakespeare^s  ac- 
knowledged dramas  to  be  centos  laboriously 
compiled  from  bad  models.  Out  of  two 
bad  books  it  is  easy  to  make  a  third :  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  the  bad  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit.  The  only  instance  in 
which  the  date  of  publication  seems  to  for^ 
bid  this  supposition  is  The^  Famous  Vic- 
tories of  Henry  V.  This  worthless  play 
was  published  in  1598,  and  Shakespeare^s 
Henry  F.,  as  we  have  it,  was  written  in 
1699,  while  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  in  Ire- 
land. But  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
chorus  in  which  the  allusions  to  Essex  occur 
was  not  an  addition  to  the  play.  The  play 
is  as  old  as  its  parts ;  but  each  part  need 
not  be  as  old  as  the  play.  The  date  of  pub- 
lication of  all  the  other  so-called  original  plays 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  their  beinff  pla- 
giarisms  ^fiom  Shakespeare,  insteaS  of 
Shakespeare^s  being  plagiarisms  from  them. 
Once  more.  When  Nash  accuses  Shake- 
speare of  being  an  "  ironic  censurer  of  all," 
he  gives  a  hint  in  what  direction  we  ought 
to  look  for  Shakespeare's  retorts  on  his  cen- 
surers.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  his 
anger  at  Greene's  accusations  sought  no 
further  vindication  of  them  than  the  expos- 
tulations of  his  friends  and  Ghettle's  apology. 
A  poet  who  had  written  the  poetry  of  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  seven  years  previously 
must  have  felt  that  it  was  preposterous  to 
consider  him  a  plagiarist  from  Marlowe, 
Grreene,  or  Peele.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
argue  against  the  imputation.  The  most 
effectual  way  to  meet  it  would  be  to  com- 
pose plays  in  the  style  of  the  poets  he  was 
accused  of  copying,  and  to  let  men  see  the 
difference  between  his  natural  and  his  as- 
sumed strain.  Titus  Andronicus,  written 
before  1689,  looks  very  like  an  "ironical 
censure  "  upon  the  style  of  Marlowe  and  his 
imitators.  Aaron  is  an  excellent  parody  of 
Barabas.  After  Greene's  accusation  in  1 692 
we  have  two  plays.  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
and  Locrine,  which  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  ironical  reply.  The  "la- 
mentable tn^edy "  of  Locrine  was  printed 
in  1696,  having  been  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  the  year  before.      It  was  "set  forth 


overseen  and  corrected  by  W.  S."*  It  is 
throughout  a  quiz  upon  plays  like  Tambur- 
lain,  and  upon  all  kmds  of  literary  affecta- 
tions of  the  day.  In  character  it  is  like  one 
of  Thackeray's  "  novels  by  eminent  hands." 
It  parodies  Marlowe  as  the  humourist  paro- 
dies Lord  Lytton  or  Mr.  DisraelL  The  style, 
method,  and  opinions  of  the  object  of  criti- 
cism are  all  exhibited  in  caricature.  The 
big  brag  and  swelling  exaggerations  of  the 
storming  Scythian  are  mingled  with  the 
frigid  conceits  and  incongruous  images 
which  appear  at  the  proper  moment  to  stifle 
a  rising  passion.  The  conceits  are  contrived 
to  be  absurd,  as  when  the  ploughman  rips 
the  roots  with  his  razors,  or  the  temple  is 
raised  higher  than  the  high  pyramids 

"Which  with  their  top  surmount  the  firma- 
ment ; " 

or  when  hearty  oaths  are  rapped  out,  such 
as 

"  0  gods  and  stars,  damned  be  the  gods  and 
stars;" 

or  when  prayer  is  made  like  that  of  Locrine 
before  he  Mils  himself,  which  is  quite  in 
Bottom's  vein : — 

"  Forgive,  forgive  this  foul  accursed  sin, 
Forget,  0  gods,  this  foul  ccmdenmed  fault; 
And  now  my  sword,"  etc. ; 

or  when  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  actor 
is  to  rattle  the  stage  roll  of  the  R,  which 
Thackeray  would  show  by  doubling  or  tre- 
bling the  letter,  as 

"Turinus  [Turmusl  that  slew  six  hundred 
men^t-arms,' 

and 

"  For  with  my  sword  [sworrd],  this  sharp  curtle 
axe, 
I 'U  cut  asunder  my  accursed  heart" — 

the  very  figure  which  Thackeray  used  when 
he  was  talking  of  "  Meagher  of  the  sword," 

"'Tis  he  will  steep  that  battle-axe  in  Saxon 
gore." 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  historical 
ideas  of  the  play  are  the  same  as  Shake- 
speare's. We  have  Brutus,  alias  Posthumios, 
the  husband  of  Innogen,  and  Hector,  slain 
not  by  Achilles  but  by  the  Myrmidons.  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  has  been  shown  to  be 
an  imitation  of  Marlowe,  whole  handfals  of 
whose  verses  are  transported  into  it  Shake- 
speare afterwards  asserted  his  rights  of 
property  over  this  play  by  altering  it,  as  he 
did  over  Titus  Andronicus  by  having  it 
played  by  his  own  company.     This  is  a 

♦  Shakespeare  only  claims  an  editor's  hononrs. 
Charles  Tylney  is  said  to  have  been  the  author. 
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matter  whicli  requires  explanation  on  any 
other  Bopposiiion.  The  induction  which 
Webster  wrote  to  Marston's  Malcontent 
shows  that  it  was  considered  unjust  for  one 
company  to  play  a  drama  whicn  helon^ed 
to  anotner;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
company  only  justify  the  annexation  of 
tiie  Malcontent  on  the  plea  that  the  rival 
company  had  previously  stolen  Jeronymo. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  given  both  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  and  Titus  Andronicus 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  men,  a  company 
of  which  we  have  the  first  mention  in  the 
Chamberlain's  accounts  for  Leicester  in 
1592,  but  which  may  have  been  established 
eiiiier.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Locrine  was 
erer  acted  at  aU ;  perhaps  it  was  judged  to 
he  too  absurd.  6ut  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  Shakespeare,  intimate  as  he  must  have 
been  with  the  circle  to  which  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  afterwards  one  of  his  great  pa- 
trons, belonged,  made  a  present  of  these 
two  plays  to  the  Earl's  company,  without 
altogether  renouncing  his  right  of  property 
in  them. 

The  method  which  we  have  used  to  help 
to  hi  the  date  of  77ie  Comedy  of  Errors  is 
one  which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected 
by  investigators.  It  is  notorious  that  in 
Elizabeth's  day  the  stage  supplied  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  press.  The  dramatist 
was  both  the  novelist  and  the  reviewer. 
When  Parliaments  were  short  and  infre- 
quent, and  the  debates  secret,  political  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on  in  publio  through  the 
month  of  the  actor.  It  was  indeed  only  in 
front' of  the  stage  that  the  lay  political  es- 
sayist could  periodically  find  his  audience. 
Plays  were  reckoned  amongst  the  engines  of 
political  propagandism ;  malcontents  were 
often  accused  of  indulging  in  private  repre- 
sentations of  dramas  which  exhibited  the 
triumph  of  their  party  or  their  principles. 
Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  declare 

"The  play's  the  thing 
In  which  to  catch  the  conscience  of  me  Ring." 

Sidney  had  previously  said  that  tragedy 
'  made  kings  fear  to  be  tyrants,  and  tyrants 
to  manifest  their  tyrannical  humours.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  Heywood, 
after  showing  that  the  stage  had  been  the 
great  political  schoolmaster  of  the  people, 
summed  up  its  merits,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Court  at  least,  in  the  praise  that  it  "had 
taught  subjects  obedience  to  their  king, 
shown  the  people  the  untimely  ends  of  such 
as  moved  tumults  and  insurrections,  and  pre- 
sented the  flourishing  state  of  the  obedient, 
tiius  exhorting  men  to  allegiance,  and  warn- 
ing them  from  all  treason  and  felony."  The 
very  construction  of  English  policy  in  the 


time  of  Elizabeth  favoured  this  representa- 
tion of  it  on  the  stage.  At  the  present  day 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  serious  drama 
turn  on  the  fate  of  principles,  or  to  write  a 
tragedy  or  comedy  on  Reform  or  tiie  Ballot. 
But  political  principles  did  not  present  them- 
selves to  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare 
in  an  abstract  form.  They  were  all  crystal- 
lized in  persons.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  for 
instance,  was  the  concrete  expression  for 
toleration,  aggressive  instead  of  defensive 
war,  independence  of  nobles,  and  privilege 
as  opposed  to  universal  absolirtism  in  the 
prince ;  and  as  the  symbol  of  those  princi- 
ples he  commanded  the  favour  of  men  who 
would  have  been  the  last  to  abet  his  childish 
sallies,  his  ungovernable  impatience,  and  his 
incurable  imprudence.  Naunton  tells  us  that 
the  principal  note  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was 
the  government  by  faction  and  parties,  which 
she  made,  upheld,  and  weakened,  according 
to  her  own  judgment.  It  was  not  till  half 
a  century  afterwards  that  principles  were 
independent  of  persons.  In  Elizabeth's  day, 
the  master,  or  reputed  master,  was  the  sym- 
bol and  text-book  of  his  doctrine.  This 
lightened  the  labour  of  the  political  play- 
wright, gave  a  dramatic  tinge  to  his  design, 
and  enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  speak 
in  riddles,  and  so  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
open  utterances  in  the  presence  of  a  Star- 
Chamber.  All  but  one  of  Lily's  plays  are 
political;  and  their  allusions  are  even  yet 
perfectly  intelligible.  The  only  wonderful 
thing  about  them  is  that  so  plain-spoken 
and  so  insolent  a  play  as  TTie  Woman  in  the 
Moony  the  fickle  Pandora  who  uses  her  gifts 
only  to  chase  away  her  lovers,  should  have 
escaped  censure.  It  clcM'ly  refers  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou;  and  its  date  is  probably  1581.  A 
careful  consideration  of  this  play  will  show 
that  it  is  very  possible  to  refer  the  first  act 
of  Pericles  to  the  same  political  situation. 
The  black  insinuation  which  is  to  be  found 
there  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Queen's  unwil- 
lingness to  marry  is  only  the  echo  of  what 
was  whispered  in  many  circles  of  English 
society.  The  princess  of  the  country  invites 
suitors ;  but  she  requires  of  them  impossible 
conditions  which  drive  them  to  distraction, 
and  all  because  she  is  already  bound  in  the 
toils  of  a  degrading  connection.  Lily  still 
continued  the  argument  of  his  Pandora  in 
his  later  plays,  Campaspe  and  Sapho  and 
Phaon,  in  1688  and  1684.  Pericles  seems 
to  belong  to  one  of  the  years  between  1 681 
and  1684.  Even  the  earliest  of  these  dates 
is  not  quite  incompatible  with  Shakespeare's 
authorship  of  the  play.  According  to  Au- 
brey, and  the  tradition  of  Shakespeare's 
marriage-feast    upon    Sir  Thomas    Lucy's 
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stolen  venison,  Shakespeare  went  to  London 
in  1581 ;  and  Mr.  Halliwell  thinks  that  he 
may  have  been  an  actor  in  1582.  It  wonld 
be  quite  consonant  with  tradition  to  suppose 
that  he  began  his  career  of  author,  as  well 
as  his  career  of  player,  as  a  young  mmlcon- 
tent,  in  opposition  Doth  to  the  laws  and  to 
the  governors  of  his  country. 

But  whatever  conclusions  we  may  arrive 
at  in  the  instance  of  PericleSj  one  thing  is 
certain — namely,  that  the  Elizabethan  dra- 
matists, and  Shakespeare  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  of  them,  give  the  abstracts  and 
brief  chronicles  of  their  own  age,  translated 
into  and  symbolized  by  the  chronicles  of 
other  countries  and  of  former  times.  Herein 
we  have  a  line  of  investigation  which  is 
wholly  unworked,  and  which  promises  con- 
siderable results.  The  labours  of  Shake- 
spearean critics  have  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  finding  Uterary  correspondences,  in  trac- 
ing the  origin  of  his  plots,  and  discovering  the 
sources  of  his  expressions.  The  task  still 
remains,  to  trace  his  political  correspon- 
dences and  thus  to  discover  his  political,  and 
even  perhaps  his  philosophical  and  religious, 
affinities.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  shall  come 
to  understand  the  true  growth  and  the  vital 
nature  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  It  was 
not  a  fixed  manufacture,  but  a  living  Proteus, 
having  its  home  not  in  printed  books  but  in 
an  alterable  manuscript  and  in  the  changeful 
memories  of  the  actors ;  it  was  a  thing  which 
could  be  adapted  to  many  purposes,  and 
made  to  correspond  to  various  occasions,  by 
slight  alterations,  omissions,  and  additions. 
A  new  prologue  might  give  quite  a  new 
drift  to  old  allusions ;  an  intercalated  speech, 
such  as  Hamlet  talks  of,  might  make  an  in- 
nocent play  into  "  mitching  mallecho  "  that 
"  means  mischief."  The  play  was  never  fin- 
ally fixed  till  it  was  printed ;  and  even  then 
it  was  only  fixed  in  what  might  soon  prove 
an  obsolete  and  antiquated  form.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  indications  to  show  that, 
when  the  players  had  finally  abandoned  an 
old  form  of  a  drama,  they  hstnded  it  over  to 
the  printers,  in  order  to  make  profit  of  the 
old  form  as  a  pamphlet,  while  they  made 
profit  of  the  new  form  as  a  play.  Henslow's 
diary  tells  us  a  ffood  deal  of  the  fact  of  the 
adaptation  of  old  plays  for  new  occasions, 
such  as  for  exhibition  at  court  It  is  a  pro- 
blem for  the  critic,  to  trace  this  gradual 
growth  of  plays,  to  find  the  original  matter 
below  the  luxuriant  after-growth,  and  to  trace 
the  dates  and  the  occasions  of  the  various 
additions.  It  is  a  difficult,  but  perhaps  not 
wholly  impossible  task ;  and  any  successful 
solution  of  the  problem,  even  with  regard  to 
a  limited  number  of  plays,  would  shed  a 


new  light  over  the  history  of  Shakespeare's 
mind,  and  the  development  of  his  opinions 
We  have  already  seen  Nash  referring  Shake- 
speare to  English  Seneca  for  such  sentences 
as  *•  blood  is  a  b^gar."  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  times  know 
of  the  persistent  policy  by  which  the  Tudors 
sought  to  depress  ^nd  impoverish  the  old 
nobility,  and  raise  up  rivals  against  them  in 
new  men,  and  of  the  opposition  which  this 
policy  aroused  in  men  of  various  tendencies. 
Here,  then,  is  one  topic,  one  line  of  investi- 
gation of  Shakespeare^s  relations  with  current 
political  ideas,  which  is  calculated  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  intention  of  his  chronicle 
plays.  Another  topic  is  his  relation  with 
the  ideas  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  his  party.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  politics  of  that  period  can  be  fully  elu- 
cidated only  by  the  contemporary  criticism 
of  the  stage.  The  two,  the  fact  and  the 
comment,  mutually  reflect  light ;  and  neither 
history  nor  literary  criticism  can  dispense 
with  the  method  which  interprets  each  by 
the  other. 

And  such  a  method  requires  quite  a  new 
way  of  dealing  with  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare.    Since  for  many  years  of  his  life  his 
authorship  was  a  secret,  it  follows  that  the 
history  of  his  dramas  ought  to  be  traced  far 
beyond  and  behind  the  first  acknowledged 
and  named  editions  of  his  plays.     It  is  mere 
superstition  to  identify  the  dates  of  their 
printing  with'  those  of  their  first  composi- 
tion.   In  an  age  when  even  poems  meant 
only  to  be  read  were  circulated  in  manu- 
script for  years  before  they  were  printed,  it 
is  preposterous  to  identify  the  period  of  the 
production  with  that  of  the  printing  of  a 
play.     The  play  was  seldom  printed  till  it 
had  become   obsolete.*   If  the   method j in 
question  could  be  carried  out,  we  should  be 
able  to  trace  the  dramatic  career  of  Shake- 
speare from  the  first  years  of  his  coming  to 
London,  from  1581  instead  of  1591,  and  to 
understand  his  critical,  not  practical,  rela- 
tionship to  the  events  of  his  time,  and  thence 
to  deduce  his  position  in  his  own   world. 
The  very  perfection  of  his  artistic  powers 
has  led  to  a  depreciation  of  bis  personahty. 
He  is  regarded  rather  as  a  mirror  in  which 
nature  is  perfectly  reflected  than  as  a  person 
actuated  by  the  common  motives  of  nature. 
The  ideal  usually  formed  of  him  is  one  in 
which  the  preference  of  one  thing  over  ano- 
ther is  limited  to  the  most  rudimentary  pla- 
titudes ;  and  it  is  thought  derogatory  to  his 
genius  to  make  him  an  upholder  of  |  any 
principle  worth  asserting.     It  would  be  a 
good  deed  to  remove  him  from  this  Epicu- 
rean heaven  of  moral  indiflerence,  and  to 
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show  that  lie  took,  as  a  reasoner,  a  decided 
part  in  the  affioirs  which  engrossed  the  high- 
est minds  of  his  day. 


Art.  IV. — ^Thk  Will  and  Freewill. 

Thkbe  is  no  need  of  many  words  to  prove 
the  exceeding   difficulty    of    the    question 
osoally  proposed  under  the  term  Freedom  of 
the  WiU.    In  Great  Britain  it  has  attracted 
more  of  the  attention  of  philosophers  than 
any  other  problem  in  metaphysics ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  further  than  any  other  from  showing 
signs  of  approaching  settlement     When  we 
review  what  has  been  already  ui^ed  in  the 
course  of  the  controyersy,  and  ask  ourselves 
how  the  opposed  views  may  be  made  more 
intelligible  to  the  opponents,  we  might  easily 
conclude  that  notning  now  remains  to  be 
done,  and  that  the  question  must  be  left  un- 
answered, apparently,  for  ever.    At  present, 
the  pnncipid  comba^tants  seem  to  be  reduced 
to  a  blank  aye  on  the  one  side,  and  a  blank 
DO  on  the  other.     We  have  to  consider  once 
more  whether  it  is  possible  to  advance  be- 
yond this  stage ;  and,  even  if  it  should  ap- 
pear to  be  impossible,  something  will  be 
gained  by  exhibiting  the  impossibility.     It 
will  therefore  be  my  object,  not  so  much  to 
pro?e  the  truth  of  my  own  opinion,  as  to  as- 
ccrtam  what  b  the  point  at  issue,  and  to  set 
forth  impartially  what  has  been  said  on  all 
sides.    When  that  has  been  done,  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  state  my  own  yiew. 
It  would  be  no  small  thing  to  determine  the 
point  at  issue,  and  the  number  of  possible 
doctrines  about  it,  and  what  these  are,  and 
what  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  each 
of  them,  and  what  consequences  they  logi- 
cally entail  upon  Uieir  adherents.     Then  it 
may  be  hoped  that  each  of  us  will  at  least 
know  what  it  is  that  he  believes,  and  why 
he  believes  it,  and  who  are  his  opponents, 
and  why  they  differ  from  him.     This,  then, 
will  be  the  scope  of  my  undertaking : — L  To 
ascertain  the  point  at  issue ;  II.  To  examine 
the  arguments  commonly  alleged ;  UI.  To 
add  what  I  have  to  say  on  my  own  behalf. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  refer 
exdusiTely  lo  writers  of  the  British  Schools. 

Not  the  least  puzzling  feature  in  the  pre- 
sent mquiry  is  the  fact  that  the  great  bulx  of 
the  practical  men  in  the  world  are  utterly 
indifierent  to  the  whole  matter.  Only  one 
thing  seems  to  be  ascertained — ^that,  while 
the  philosophers  differ  toto  coslo,  the  world 
is  apathetic  or  even  ignorant  of  the  fact. 
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But  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  nobody 
knows,  and  that  scarcely  anybody  cares  to 
know,  whether  his  will  is  bond  or  free. 
This  is  so  hard  to  believe  that  it  rather  sug- 
gests a  trenchant  remark,  by  way  of  ending 
the  controversy  at  a  blow.     Every  man,  it 
might  be  said,  has  a  will  of  some  isort  or 
other,  which  he  exercises  all  day   long  in 
some  way  or  other ;  and  doubtless  he  knows 
how  this  will  works,  as  well  as  he  ever  can 
know  anything;  therefore  yon  may  call  it 
bond  or  free  as  you  please.     Though  this 
will  hardly  prove  the  discussion  to  have  been 
nugatory,  yet  it  is  enough  to  advance  us  to 
an  important  stage  in  our  examination.     For 
it  does  prove  that  the  real  point  at  issue 
must  have  been,  not  the  facts  of  volition,  but 
something  connected  with  the  facts  of  voli- 
tion by  way  of  inference.     And  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  speculators  have  been  under 
an  obligation  to  propose  no  theory  of  the 
will  which  should  tend  to  alter  practice,  just 
as  they  were  bound,  in  their  disputes  about 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  to  admit  before- 
hand that  their  conclusions,  whatever  they 
mi^ht  be,  would  leave  the  world  just  as  they, 
had  found  it.     The  attempt  to  give  a  prac- 
tical issue  to  speculations  about  the  will  has 
commonly  involved  the  speculator  in  absur- 
dity.    In  the  last  century  some  so-called 
Fatalists  proposed  to  abrogate  all  penal  laws, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  an 
involuntary  malefactor;  as  if,  said  Bishop 
Butler,  the  necessity  which  is  supposed  to 
destroy  the  injustice  of  the  crime  would  not 
also  destroy  the  injustice  of  punishing  it 
And    Priestley,    who,    following    Hai^ey, 
seems  to  have  held  precisely  the  same  theory 
of  the  will  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  though  the 
former  used  it  to  support  a  conclusion  (Opti- 
mism) which  the  latter  seems  not  to  accept, 
speal»  with  equal  wisdom.     '<  I  cannot,"  ne 
says,  "  as  a  necessarian ''  (meaning  a  neces- 
sitarian, sneers  Boswell,  who  quotes  the  pas- 
sage), ''  hate  any  man ;  because  I  regard  him 
as  heing^  in  all  respects,  just  what  Qod  has 
made  him  to  be,  and  also  as  doing,  with  re- 
spect to  me,  nothing  but  what  he  was  ex- 
pressly designed  and  appointed  to  do ;  Gk>d 
being  the  only  cause,  and  man  nothing  more 
than  the  instrument  in  his  hands  to  execute 
aU  his  good  pleasure."*     Now  of  course  the 
Fatalist  might  plead  that  he  had  made  his 
absurd  proposal  by  decree  of  Fate ;  and 
Priestley  might  find  some  sort  of  shelter  for 
himself  under  Philosophical  Necessity.    But 
in    the    eye  of  common  sense,   each  has 
mightily  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  testifying 
to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  with  which 


♦  7%e  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  lUm- 
trated,  1783,  p.  134. 
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he  is  well  acquamted,  and  to  the  bondage  of 
the  will  of  his  neighbour,  about  which  he 
knows  nothing. 

A  mere  question  of  fact  can  hardly  supply 
matter  for  infinite  discussion ;  because  the 
relevant  facts  must  either  be  such  as  can  be 
observed,  or  else  such  as  caimot,  and  in  both 
cases  we  have  an  end  in  view.  Not  but 
what  the  facts  of  volition  are  difficult  to  ob- 
serve; because  they  are  acts  of  the  mind 
which  have  been  so  often  performed  without 
observation  that  observation  has  at  length 
become  both  irksome  and  difficult.  Long 
study  and  patient  care  are  needed  in  order 
that  the  observer  may  feel  assured  that  his 
tafik  has  been  well  done  and  truly  remem- 
bered ;  nor  is  any  person  fitted  to  consider 
the  weight  of  the  aiguments  until  he  has 
with  much  pains  acquired  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  facta.  Few  of  the  people  who  have 
ventured  to  act  as  judges  have  cared  to  take 
the  necessary  trouble ;  and  this  goes  far  to 
explain  why  the  controversy  has  always 
come  to  nothing.  If  the  facts  of  volition 
were  as  easy  of  observation  as  the  facts  of 
vision,  the  theory  of  the  will  would  perhaps 
be  now  in  the  same  state  as  the  theory 
of  optics.  But  facts  accompanying  acts  of 
bodily  sensation  are  much  more  easy  both  to 
observe  and  to  remember  than  facts  of  purely 
mental  sensation. 

Perhaps  it  maybe  thought  that  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  debate  was  properly  not  about 
the  facts  but  about  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facts,  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no 
proof.  But  it  is  by  no  means  so  obvious  as 
never  to  have  been  overlooked.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  confusion  has  been  very  common ; 
and  hence  we  find  such  phrases  as  Freedom 
of  the  Will  used  habitually  in  two  senses. 
Practical  sagacity  kept  the  disputants  right 
in  the  m^n;  because  ambiguity  of  terms 
does  not  produce  error  unless  the  same  term 
is  used  in  two  senses  in  the  same  syllogism, 
so  that  the  syllogism  contains  four  terms.  But 
it  was  something  added  to  a  load  of  difficul- 
ties, that  everybody,  so  to  speak,  should  have 
apprehended  only  dimly  what  was  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  and  what  the  facts  of  volition 
had  to  do  with  it;  though  this  confusion 
was  not  the  cause  of  their  failure,  and  clear- 
ness would  only  have  enabled  them,  not  to 
do  what  they  attempted,  but  to  do  by  a  shorter 
method  what  they  did — viz.  to  edify  them- 
selves by  the  statement  of  their  own  position, 
without  convincing  those  who  differed  from 
them. 

A  great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
question,  what  is  the  real  matter  in  dispute, 
and  what  is  its  relation  to  the  facts  of  voli- 
tion, by  considering  the  double  sense  in 
which  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  controversy 


have  been  used ;  for  these  sometimes  refer 
directly  to  the  facts  of  volition,  and  some- 
times to  inferences  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facts.   That  the  inferences  and  not 
the  facts  were  the  point  at  issue,  appears 
from  this,  that  though  all  parties  made  much 
parade  of  analysing  the  facts  yet  they  did 
not  rest  in  the  result  of  their  analysis  as  in 
an  end,  but  proceeded  to  use  it  as  a  means 
to  impugn  or  support   certain  inferences. 
Little  importance  was  attached  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  except  by  way  of  an  a^ 
gument ;  and  therefore  the  doctrine  which 
the  argument  was  designed  to  support  was 
the  real  aim  of  their  proceeding,  rather 
than  the  facta  from  which  the  argument  was 
drawn.     Now  these  inferences,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  real  issue,  were  twof  pld,  a  philo- 
sophical and  a  theological ;  and  so  the  con- 
troversy has  always  presented  a  twofold  as- 
pect, with  a  corresponding  twofold  method 
of  proceedii^.     Those  who  have  approached 
the  question  from  a  philosophical  point  of 
view  have  been  concerned  with  the  vulgar 
notion  of  moral  desert :  those  who  have  ap- 
proached it  from  a  theological  point  of  view, 
have  been  concerned  with  the  efficacy  of 
Divine  Grace.   The  philosophers  have  chief- 
ly appealed  to  facts  of  observation,  and  the 
theologians  to  facts  of  revelation ;  but  since 
there  are  some  doctrines,  belonging  both  to 
Natural  and  to  Revealed   Religion,  which 
have  an  intimate  bearing  upon  the  discuBsioii, 
there  has  always  been  a  great  tendency  to 
confuse  together  the  two  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  two  methods  of  treating  it 
And  those  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  keeping  to  one  method  and  aspect  seem 
to  have  done  so  by  accident  rather  than  by 
desi^,  appearing  not  to  know  that  it  was 
possible  to  look  at  the  question  in  any  other 
light  than  that  in  which  they  looked  at  it 
themselves.    My  attempt  to  treat  the  matt^ 
will  be  avowedly  philosophical ;  and  theolo- 
gical ideas  and  arguments  will  enter  into  it 
only  accidentally,  and  so  far  as  they  are  ne- 
cessary to  a  complete  discussion.     Since 
speculation  is  empty  when  pursued  with  no 
reference  to  possible  practice,  and  since  the 
theory  of  the  will  is  connected,  though  in- 
directly, with  matters  of  the  gravest  practical 
interest,  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  by  Geo- 
logical lines  of  thought,  if  they  should  cross 
our  path,  without  a  hint  either  of  their  exis- 
tence or  of  their  direction.     And  we  should 
remember  that  it  is  solely  to  its  bearing  up- 
on theology  that  the  question  owes  any  wide- 
ly spread  interest  which  it  has  ever  aroused. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  the  two  modes  of  proceed- 
ing can  be  to  a  great  extent  kept  apart,  so  that 
it  IS  enough,  vmile  pursuing  the  one,  to  in- 
dicate briefly  the  nature  of  the  other.  What 
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has  already  been  said  will  enable  ns  to  dis- 
criminate them  with  sofScient  accuracy. 
The  philosophical  mode  appeals  chiefly  to 
facts  of  observation^  and  admits  only  that 
part  of  theology  which  is  comprised  in  what 
ifl  styled  Natural  Religion ;  the  theological 
mode,  without  omitting  to  notice  the  arga- 
ments  of  the  philosopher,  admits  and  gives 
Uie  chief  weight  to  do^as  of  Revelation. 
It  follows,  of  coarse,  tihat  the  theological 
treatment  of  the  qnestion  is  directly  interest- 
ing only  to  persons  who  believe  the  dogmas 
to  be  trae ;  though  it  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
some  indirect  interest  for  many  who  disbe- 
lieve them,  since  it  treats  of  ideas  and  be- 
liefs which  have  swayed,  and  still  sway,  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  a  great  part  of  civi- 
lized mankind. 

Since  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert 
will  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  our 
discnssion,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  with 
perfect  accuracy  what  is  meant  by  the  term ; 
and  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  I  am  only 
explaining,  not  attempting  to  prove.  It  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety  tnat,  from  the  most  an- 
cient times  of  which  we  have  any  record 
down  to  the  present  day,  men  in  general  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  certain  phrases 
which  betoken  some  feeling  of  indignation 
against  vice,  and  approbation  of  virtue,  say- 
ing that  bad  deeds  deserved  punishment 
or  jostly  brought  punishment  on  the  doer, 
and  tiiat  good  deeds  deserved  a  reward,  and 
80  forth.  Numerous  passages  from  aU  sorts 
of  authors,  prophets  and  poets,  historians 
and  philosophers,  witnessing  to  this  feeling, 
will  readily  occur  to  the  memory  of  any  man 
who  has  read  much  in  any  language.  Com- 
mon speech  id  so  full  of  words  to  express 
these  ideas  that  no  man  can  grow  up  in  civi- 
Kied  society  without  acquiring  some  appre- 
hension of  them*;  nor  have  those  persons 
who  have  expressly  recorded  their  disbelief 
of  the  doctrine  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
terms  ever  pretended  that  they  were  unable 
to  understand  the  terms  themselves.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  convey  the  ideas  by 
means  of  a  defbition  into  liie  mind  of  a 
man  who  shoilld  aff^  to  attach  no  meaning 
to  the  terms;  for  it  is  the  function  of  de£ 
nitions,  not  to  put  new  ideas  into  the  mind, 
but  to  separate  oflf  from  the  rest  a  part  of  the 
ideas  already  there.  In  short,  nothing  fur- 
ther can  be  said  by  way  of  explaining  more 
dearly  what  is  meant  by  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert,  which  might  be  defined  to  be 
an  abstract  quality,  metaphorically  attributed 
to  actions  in  the  same  way  that  qualities  of 
sense,  such  as  colour,  are  attributed  to  mate- 
rial bodies. 

So  deeply  are  the  marks  of  this  notion  im- 
printed upon  language,  and  so  intimately  are 


the  various  phrases  and  terms  connected  to^ 

f  ether  by  correlation  and  affinity,  that  it  is 
ard  to  speak  in  the  way  of  description  or 
illustration,  without  seeming  to  be  begging 
the  question  by  the  mere  use  of  the  necessary 
terms.  But  there  is  here  no  begging  of  the 
question  ;  and  nothing  is  sought  to  oe  insi- 
nuated. A  feeling  would  be  in  vain  defined 
to  him  who  has  not  felt  it;  and  it  is  lawful 
to  use  any  terms  which  are  fitted  to  remind 
men  of  what  they  have  felt  But  periiaps  it 
will  be  best,  in  order  to  elicit  the  idea,  to 
allege  an  example.  Take,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  crime  which  might  move 
a  man  to  thank  God  that  Tophet  is  ordained 
of  old.  "  Kirke  was  also,"  says  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  "  in  his  own  coarse  and  ferocious  way, 
a  man  of  pleasure ;  and  nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable than  that  he  employed  his  power  ioi 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  licentious  appe- 
tites. It  was  reported  that  he  conquered  the 
virtue  of  a  beautiful  woman  by  promising  to 
spare  the  life  of  one  to  whom  she  was  strong- 
ly attached,  and  that,  after  she  had  yielded, 
he  showed  her,  suspended  on  the  gallows, 
the  lifeless  remains  of  him  for  whose  sake 
she  had  sacrificed  her  honour."  Kirke  is 
acquitted  by  the  historian,  for  lack  of 
sufficient  evidence;  but  the  truth  of  the 
story  is  nothing  to  the  point — it  is  enough  if 
it  be  possible.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  thing  has  happened  before  now :  others 
besides  Kirke  have  been  accused  of  the  crime, 
and  it  has  been  brought  home  to  some  of 
them.  Now  the  desire  which  most  persons 
feel,  that  a  crime  of  such  treachery  and 
barbarity  should  meet  with  condign  punish- 
ment, is  a  feeling  which  cannot,  to  their 
satisfaction,  be  resolved  into  any  elements. 
They  do  not  think,  for  example,  that  it  is  ac- 
counted for  by  reflecting  that  punishment  is 
desirable  in  order  that  criminals  may  be  in- 
duced to  reform  themselves,  or  in  order  that 
they  maybe  induced  not  to  injure  the  inno- 
cent. What  is  the  origin  of  the  feeling,  and 
whether  it  is  natural  or  acquired,  is  nothing 
to  the  point;  nor  are  we  concerned  to  deter- 
mine whether  people  are  right  or  wrong  in 
thinking  as  they  do  think.  It  is  enough  that 
most  men  have  felt  something  leading  them 
to  speak  as  though  there  were,  in  their  judg- 
ment, some  kind  of  natural  relation  between 
vice  and  punishment,  virtue  and  reward,  so 
that,  as  they  would  express  it,  the  one  ought 
to  follow  the  other. 

It  will  appear  presently  that  this  point 
has  not  been  dwelt  upon  at  such  length  for 
nothing.  Enough  has  at  least  been  said  to 
make  clear  the  following  account  of  the  real 
issue  of  the  philosophical  controversy  about 
the  will.  The  question  was  this,  whether 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is  a  real  or 
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a  fantastic  notion.  Most  people  bold  that  it  is 
a  real  notion.     That  is  to  say,  they  hold  that 
the  relation  between  vice  and  punishment,  to 
which  the  feeling  above  described  is  supposed 
to  witness,  and  which  the  vulgar  notion  of  mo- 
ral desert  takes  for  granted,  is  a  real  relation ; 
and  that  they  are  not  only  intelligible,  but  also 
speaking  the  truth,  when  they  say  that  vice 
ouffht  to  be  punished  even  though  no  ulterior 
benefit,  whether  to  the  criminal  or  to  society, 
be  secured  by  the  punishment.   On  the  other 
hand  certain  individuals,  such  as  Priestley, 
have  held  that  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral 
desert  is  a  fantastic  notion — that  there  is  in 
reality  no  such  relation  as  that  to  which  the 
feeling  of  moral  indignation  is  supposed  to 
witness,  and  that  criminals  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished only  in  order  to  their  own  benent  or 
to  the  benefit  of  others.     Priestley,  indeed, 
was  bound  in  consistency  to  maintain  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  punished  at  all ;  but  we 
need  not  tie  him  down  strictly  to  the  rather 
foolish  remark  quoted  above.     That  remark, 
by  the  way,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
diflSculties  which  beset  a  man  who,  adopting 
a  theory  opposed  to  the  common  sentiments 
of  mankind,  finds  himself  obliged  either  to 
use  language  which  tacitly  assumes  what  he 
expressly  repudiates,  or  else  to   disgust  his 
readers  by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  tedi- 
ous and  strange  periphrases.     But  in  many 
cases  they  cannot  be  let  off  by  a  mere  change 
of  words.   They  show  by  what  they  say  and 
do  that  their  minds,  no  less  than  their  ton- 
gues, are  still  held  in  bondage  by  the  oldpre- 
judice  which  they  affect  to  despise.     Thus 
the  unitarian  Priestley  cannot  contain  his 
indignation  at  the  doctrines  of  the  infidel 
Gibbon — a  double  inconsistency;   for  the 
one  had  the  same  right  to  his  infidelity  that 
the  other  had  to  his  unitarianism ;  and  even 
if  he  had  not,  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
ground  for  indignation  at  anjrthing,  under 
the  Doctrine   of   Philosophical   Necessity, 
as  Priestley  himself  very  distinctly  remarked 
on  another  occasion  when  he  happened  not 
to  feel  indignant 

The  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  being 
the  real  point  at  issue  in  the  controversy 
about  the  will,  the  two  opinions  about  it 
were  of  course  espoused  by  different  sides. 
Those  who  maintamed  that  there  is  free,  will 
did  so  in  order  that  they  nught  be  able  to 
maintain  that  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  de- 
sert is  a  real  notion ;  and  those  who  main- 
tained that  the  notion  is  a  fantastic  notion 
were  obliged  to  do  so  because  they  denied 
that  the  will  is  free.  There  is  therefore 
this  important  difference  between  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  sides  with  regard  to  the 
point  at  issue,  that  the  Libertarians  (as  we 
may  call  them)  cared  nothing  about  the  will 


for  its  own   sake,   and  only  devised  their 
theory  of  the  will  in  order  to  support  their 
opinion  about  the  vulgar  notion ;  while  the 
Philosophical   Necessitarians  were   obliged 
by  their  analysis  of  the  facts  to  deny  the 
reality  of  the  vulgar  notion.     Prom  this  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  result  of  the  Neces- 
sitarian analysis  much  more  luminous  and 
intelligible  than  the  result  of  the  Libertarian 
analysis ;  and  so  we  do  find  it     The  ana- 
lysis of  the  facts  of  volition  was  the  strength 
of  Necessity  and  the  weakness  of  Freewill 
It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  supply  the 
Libertarians  with  a  better  form  of  words 
than  that  which  they  devised ;  but  this  has 
always  been  the  sport  of  their  opponents.    I 
will  quote  two  statements  of  it     The  first  is 
from  the  hand  of  an  enemy  to  the  doctrine ; 
but  it  is  quite  fair : — "  To  prove  that  a  man 
has  freewill  in  the  sense     apposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Libertarian,  "  he  ought  to 
feel  that  he  can  do  different  things  while  the 
motives  remain  precisely  the  same."*    The 
second  account,  from  the  hand  of  a  friend 
to  the  doctrine,  is  to  the  same  purpose ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  asserts  that  the  writer  does  feel 
what  Hartley  says  he  ought  to  feel : — "In 
every  act  of  volition,  I  am  fully  conscious 
that  I  can  at  this  moment  act  in  either  of 
two  ways,  and  that,  all  the  antecedent  phe- 
nomena being  precisely  the  same,  I  may  de- 
termine one  way  to-day,  and  another  way 
to-morrow."f     1  myself  hold  the  Doctrine 
of  Freewill ;  that  is  to  say,  I  hold  that  the 
vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is  a  real  no- 
tion.    But  I  cannot  help  assenting  to  Mr. 
Mill's  criticism  of  this  passage  from  Dean 
Mansel.t 

If  this  account  of  the  real  scope  of  the 
controversy  be  correct,  it  will  suggest  a  sus- 
picion that  only  two  theories  of  the  will  are 
Possible,  and  that  all  others  which  have  ever 
een  propounded  are  confused  presentations 
of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two.  This, 
I  think,  may  be  easily  shown.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  various  theories  which  have  been 
proposed,  it  will  appear  that,  by  paring  off 
excrescences  and  reconciling  inconsistencies, 
their  number  may  be  reduced  to  two,  one  of 
which  represents  the  affirmation,  and  the 
other  the  denial,  of  the  reality  of  the  vulgar 
notion  of  moral  desert  The  former  is  com- 
monly called  the  Doctrine  of  Freewill ;  the 
latter  has  been  called  bv  different  names, 
and  there  is  some  difficulty  about  finding  a 
name  for  it,  because  its  adherents  are  not  at 
all  agreed  upon  the  fitting  title,  and  those 


♦  Hartley,  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  ed.  by 
Priestley,  1775,  p.  841. 
fMansel,  Prolegomena  Logica,  p.  166. 
J  Examiitatum  o/Hamitton,  3d  ed.  p.  503,  note. 
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who  favour  one  title  are  i^t  to  complain 
that  the  nse  of  any  other  is  unfair.  As  we 
ha?e  seen,  Priestley  calls  it  the  Doctrine  of 
Philosophical  Necessity;  and  this  title  is 
also  used  by  Hartley,  who,  however,  seems 
to  prefer  to  talk  about  the  Mechanism  of 
Haman  Actions.  However,  it  matters  little 
what  we  call  the  doctrine,  provided  we  are 
careful  to  attach  the  right  idea  to  the  name. 
To  me  the  phrase  Philosophical  Necessity 
seems  to  be  much  the  best  that  has  been 
proposed;  but  all  coupling  of  the  word 
necessity  with  his  opinions  gives  so  much 
offence  to  Mr.  Mill,  who  is  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  the  modem  defenders  of  the  doctrine, 
that  I  will  not  use  the  word. 

If  we  except  manifest  vagaries,  the  opi- 
nions on  the  question  before  us  may  be, 
I  think,  counted  at  first  sight  to  be  four, 
three  of  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Mill  as 
follows :  "  Real  Fatalism,''  he  says,  "  is  of 
two  kinds.  Pure,  or  Asiatic  fatalism,  the 
fatalifim  of  the  (Edipus,  holds  that  our  ac- 
tions do  not  depend  upon  our  desires. 
Whatever  our  wishes  may  be,  a  superior 
power,  or  an  abstract  destiny,  vnll  overrule 
them,  and  compel  us  to  act,  not  as  we  desire, 
hat  in  the  manner  predestined.  Our  love  of 
good  and  hatred  of  evil  are  of  no  efficacy, 
and  though  in  themselves  they  may  be  vir- 
taoas,  as  far  as  conduct  is  concerned  it  is 
nnavailing  to  cultivate  them.  The  other 
kind,  Modified  Fatalism  I  will  call  it,  holds 
that  our  actions  are  determined  by  our  will, 
our  will  by  our  desires,  and  our  desires  by 
the  joint  infiuence  of  the  motives  presented 
to  OS  and  of  our  individual  character;  but 
that,  our  character  having  been  made  for  us, 
and  not  by  us,  we  are  not  responsible  for  it, 
nor  for  the  actions  it  leads  to,  and  should  in 
Tain  attempt  to  alter  them.  The  true  doc- 
trine of  the  Causation  of  human  actions 
maintains,  in  opposition  to  both,  that  not 
only  our  conduct,  but  our  character,  is  in 
part  amenable  to  our  will ;  that  we  can,  by 
employing  the  proper  means,  improve  our 
character ;  and  that  if  our  character  is  such 
that  while  it  remains  what  it  is  it  necessi- 
tates us  to  do  wrong,  it  will  be  just  to  apply 
motives  which  will  necessitate  us  to  strive 
for  its  improvement,  and  so  emancipate  om> 
selves  from  the  other  necessity ;  m  other 
words,  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
seek  the  improvement  of  our  moral  cha- 
racter."* If  we  add  Freewill  to  this  list,  it 
will,  I  believe,  coinprise  all  the  doctrines 
worthy  of  notice.  We  shall  then  have  four 
altogether — Asiatic  Fatalism,  Modified  FataU 
ism,  the  True  Doctrine  of  the  Causation  of 
Human  Actions,  and  Freewill     As  the  True 

*  ExaminaUon,  etc.,  p.  516. 


Doctrine  of  the  Causation  of  Human  Ac 
tions  is  a  rather  long  phrase,  I  will  venture 
to  substitute  for  it  on  all  occasions  the  word 
Determinism,  which  Mr.  MUl  notices  with 
some  approval.  Then  it  will  be  my  object 
to  show  that  these  four  doctrines  may  be 
reduced  to  two.  I  shall  first  attempt  to 
show  that  Asiatic  Fatalism  does  not  properly 
touch  the  will  at  all,  nor  yet  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  moral  desert ;  that  is,  it  must  be  re- 
jected altogether  from  the  list  of  theories  of 
the  wilL  I  shall  next  attempt  to  show  that 
the  distinction  which  Mr.  Mill  draws  between 
Modified  Fatalism  and  Determinism  leaves  to 
both  the  same  theory  of  the  will  and  the 
same  opinion  about  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert;  that  is,  if  the  accidental  ex- 
crescences be  pared  off  from  Modified  Fa- 
talism, it  becomes  Determinism  pure  and 
simple.  If  this  much  can  be  made  out,  the 
confiicting  theories  will  have  been  reduced 
to  the  two  above  named,  viz.  Determinism 
and  Freewill. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  Asiatic  Fatal- 
ism. According  to  the  most  obvious  inter- 
pretation of  Mr.  Mill's  words — "that  our 
actions  do  not  depend  upon  our  desires  " — 
it  would  appear  that,  m  the  scheme  of 
Asiatic  Fatalism,  Fate  makes  use  of  invo- 
luntary motions  of  the  muscles  in  order  to 
effect  its  decrees;  as  if  a  man  should  at- 
tempt to  sheathe  his  sword,  and  should  be 
compelled  to  execute  an  automatic  thrust  at 
the  Dreast  of  a  friend.  But  this  is  not  the 
Fatalism  of  the  Asiatics,  nor  is  it  the  Fatal- 
iijm  of  the  (Edipus.  If  a  Turk  refuses  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  a  cannon-ball,  it  is  not 
because  he  thinks  that  Fate  would  paralyse 
or  convulse  his  muscles,  but  because  he 
thinks  that  another  ball  would  be  ready  for 
him  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
And  the  common  story  leaves  CEdipus  in 
possession  of  just  so  much  free  will,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  as  anybody  else.  In  the 
scheme  of  Fatalism,  as  it  really  exists,  men 
are  left  unfettered  in  just  the  same  sense  as 
in  the  scheme  of  Freewill,  and  they  act  in 
just  the  same  way,  whether  that  is  to  be 
styled  free  or  bond ;  but  their  actions  do  not 
affect  the  course  of  events,  because,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  end.  Nothing  hinders  them  from  will- 
ing or  from  acting ;  but  Fate  so  disposes 
matters  that  their  own  actions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  the  means  to  bnng  about  the 
fated  event  And  such  Fatalists  seem  to 
liold — and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not — the  reality  of  the  vulgar  notion 
of  moral  desert,  in  just  the  same  sense  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  That  is 
to  say,  actual  Fatalists,  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  by  what  they  say  and  do,  seem  to 
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hold  the  Doctrine  of  Freewill ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not,  though  they 
are  not  obliged  to  hold  it  In  short,  Fatal- 
ism is  irrelevant  to  the  question.  A  man 
does  not  reject  Freewill  by  acquiescing  in 
external  coercion,  neither  does  he  accept  it. 
The  fact  that  some  external  power  inflexibly 
controls  the  course  of  physical  events  is  irre- 
levant both  to  every  theory  of  the  facts  of 
volition  and  also  to  every  opinion  about  the 
vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  It  is  not  it- 
self a  theory  of  the  will  in  any  sense,  and  it 
is  equally  compatible  with  any  and  every 
theory. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  Fatalism 
as  it  is  actually  professed ;  but  my  remarks 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  Asiatic  Fa- 
talism of  Mr.  Mill  if  he  intended  his  words 
to  bear  their  literal  meaninir.  The  fact  that 
my  actions  do  not  dep^ndlpon  my  desires 
is  irrelevant  to  any  and  every  theory  of  the 
will  If  I  attempt  to  sheathe  my  sword,  and 
mv  arm — drexvoig  KaOctnep  ra  napakekv- 
fieva  Tov  a£)fiaT0g  fjiSpta — ^flies  up  against 
my  desire,  and  the  weapon  is  thrust  into  the 
body  of  a  friend,  that  is  quite  beside  the 
question  of  volition.  The  involuntary  spasm 
of  the  muscles  is  an  external  force ;  and  my 
will  has  no  more  concern  in  the  act  done 
than  if  it  had  been  done  bv  another  man. 
The  spasm,  which  I  cannot  help,  is  no  more 
incompatible  with  the  freedom  or  the  bond- 
age of  my  will,  than  is  the  fall  of  an  ava« 
lanche  down  Mont  Blanc,  which  also  I  can- 
not help.  I  am  equally  guilty  if  I  try  to 
stab  my  friend  and  fail  to  do  it,  and  equally 
innocent  if  I  try  not  to  stab  him  and  am 
forced  to  stab  him  against  my  desire.  This 
is  true  upon  any  view  of  Fatalism  Proper, 
which  is  not  really  concerned  with  the  will, 
but  with  an  inexorable  procession  of  external 
events. 

In  the  most  philosophically  perfect  form 
in  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  exist,  Fatalism 
would  maintain  that  every  event  whatsoever, 
whether  great  or  small,  is  equally  and  inevit- 
ably determined  beforehand  from  all  eternity ; 
but,  as  it  is  held  in  real  Uf  e,  it  is  a  partial  and 
capricious  system,  in  which  the  influence  of 
fate  is  limited  tp  certain  events  of  particular 
interest  either  to  the  world  at  lai^e  or  to 
the  individual  The  Turk  believes  that 
there  is  a  moment  inexorably  appointed  for 
his  death,  and  for  great  events  of  good  and 
ill  fortune ;  but  he  does  not  extend  this  be- 
lief to  trifles;  and  even  though  he  were 
forced  by  argument  to  do  so  in  words,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  soon  forget  the  im- 
port of  what  he  had  admitted.  The  same 
conclusion  seems  to  follow  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  fatalist  myths  of  antiquity.  No 
great  difference,  perhaps  no  difference  at  all, 


can  be  pointed  out  between  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  moral  desert  as  it  then  prevailed  and 
as  it  prevails  now;  though,  wnich  is  quite 
another  matter,  there  was,  and  is,  a  good 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion  about  the  spe- 
cific acts  to  which  tnis  quality  of  desert 
should  be  attributed.  Not  only  la  Fatalism 
speculatively  compatible  with  Freewill,  but 
in  real  life  the  two  are  actually  found  to  be 
held,  or  confused,  t<^ther ;  and  the  degree 
in  which  a  particular  man  is  a  Fatalist  may 
vary  from  time  to  time  according  to  circum- 
stances, sometimes  without  his  being  aware 
of  the  change. 

The  current  opinion  that  Fatalism  is  in- 
compatible with  Freewill  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained. It  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact 
that  Fatalism  does  tend  to  affect  practice, 
and  to  affect  it  in  a  way  that  looks  like  para- 
lysing the  will,  though  it  is  not  really  sa 
u  a  man  i»  firmly  persuaded  that,  whatever 
he  does,  everything  must  turn  out  the  same 
in  the  end,  then,  not  caring  to  take  useless 
trouble,  he  will  perhaps  sit  still  and  let  things 
take  their  course.  But  in  so  doing  he  is 
neither  denying  that  he  has  a  will  nor  that 
his  will  is  free,  any  more  than  a  man  denies 
that  he  has  a  free  will  by  refusing  to  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  prison  when  he  thinks 
that  the  walls  are  too  high  and  the  guards 
too  watchful. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  Modified  Fatalism. 
Here  it  is  my  object  to  show  that  two  sepa- 
rate theories  of  the  will  cannot  be  got  out  of 
Modified  Fatalism  and  Determinism — not 
to  show  that  there  b  no  difference  between 
the  theories  of  the  will  which  they  in- 
volve. My  view  of  the  matter  is  this, 
that  Determinism  is  an  intelligible  and  ten- 
able theory  of  the  will,  and  that  Modified 
Fatalism  is  merely  Determinism  with  the 
addition  of  some  irrelevant  and  false  propo- 
sitions. If  we  pare  off  these  excrescences, 
Modified  Fatalism  becomes  Determinism 
pure  and  simple,  and  there  is  thus  only  one 
theory  of  the  wiD  to  be  got  out  of  the  two. 
Let  us  now  see  how  the  matter  stands. 

Determinism  really  is  a  theory  of  the  will, 
in  a  sense  in  which  Freewill  is  not  The 
Libertarian  constructs  his  theory  of  the  will 
only  in  order  to  defend  his  opinion  about 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert ;  but  the 
Determinist  is  forced  only  by  his  theory 
of  the  will  to  adopt  his  opinion  about  the 
vulgar  notion.  Therefore  the  DetermiDist^s 
analysis  of  the  facts  of  volition  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  significant  than  that  of  the 
Libertarian;  and  so  it  is.  The  result  at 
which  the  Determinist  arrives  is  this,  that 
the  operation  of  the  will  is  determined  in 
any  case  by  the  resultant  of  all  the  motives 
(using  the  word  in  a  wide  sense)  which  ex- 
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ist  at  a  given  iDstant,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  in  which  the  motion  of  a  particle  is 
determined  by  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
af^lied  to  it ;  so  that,  by  consequence,  if  we 
hiid  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
a  man,  and  of  the  motives  present  in  any 
given  case,  we  could  decide  with  perfect 
certainty  before  the  event  what  would  be 
his  conduct  Now  in  what  does  this  differ 
from  Modified  Fatalism?  The  Modified 
Fatalist  appeals  to  the  same  facts  of  volition, 
performs  the  same  analysis,  and  deduces  the 
same  result — that  is,  he  allows  that  Deter- 
minism is  true.  But,  not  content  with  this 
macb,  he  goes  on  to  deduce  some  further 
supposed  consequences  which  do  not  really 
follow.  For,  though  it  does  follow,  if  De- 
terminism be  true,  that  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert  is  a  fantastic  notion,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  malefactors  must  therefore 
go  mipunished.  As  Mr.  l^iill  says,  it  is  very 
proper,  in  any  case,  to  apply  to  the  wills  of 
tlie  wicked  motives  which  will  oblige  them 
to  do  good  rather  than  evil  Though  the 
Detenninist,  as  is  expressly  admitted  by 
Hartley,  Priestley,  and  Mr.  Mill,  cannot  pro- 
pose to  himself  any  end  in  punishing  crime, 
except  the  good  of  the  criminal  and  of  so- 
ciety, yet  1^  motive  still  remains,  and  it  is 
a  Tery  sound  motive.  But  the  Modified 
Fatalist,  seeing  that  the  old  notion  of  a 
purely  retributive  justice,  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed,  cannot  be  maintained 
under  Determinism,  rushes  to  the  conclu- 
uon  that  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  alleged 
in  favour  of  punishing  criminals;  using  such 
language  as  this,  '^  that  men  ought  not  to  be 
|Hinished  for  their  actions,  since  these  are 
mvoluntary,"  or  this,  *'  that  men  attempt  in 
Tain  to  alter  their  characters,"  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  case  stands  between  Modified 
Fatalism  and  Determinism.  Both  state  the 
same  propositions  about  the  will ;  but  the 
Modified  Fatalist  adds  certain  other  propo- 
sitions, not  about  the  will,  which  are  rejected 
by  the  Detenninist  Both  are  agreed  that 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is  a  fan- 
tastic notion ;  but  the  Modified  Fatalist  adds 
a  further  conclusion — ^that  bad  actions  ought 
not  to  be  punished — which  does  not  follow, 
and  which  is  repudiated  by  the  Detenninist. 
Therefore,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
iherQ  is  no  difiference  between  the  Modified 
Fatalist  and  the  Determinist,  yet  it  is  true 
tiiat  there  is  no  difiference  between  their 
theories  of  the  will. 

This  ends  the  first  part  of  our  inquiry, 
which  m  also  the  least  intricate  and  labori- 
ous. Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  sum 
up  briefly  the  points  which  I  shall  now  take 
as  proved: — (1st),  The  true  point  at  issue  in 
the  controversy  was  not  the  freedom  of  the 


wiUj  but  the  reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert — the  meaning  of  which  expres- 
sion has  been  sufficiently  explained.  When, 
in  the  next  section,  we  examine  the  current 
arguments,  the  truth  of  this  proposition  will 
be  further  and  abundantly  illustrated.  (2d), 
There  are  only  two  sides  to  the  controversy, 
one  representing  the  affirmation,  the  other 
representing  the  denial,  of  the  reality  of  this 
vulgar  notion.  These  are  respectively  styled 
FhjewiU  and  Determinism.  (3d^,  Fatalism 
is  in  no  sense  a  theory  of  the  will ;  and  it  is 
equally  compatible  with  any  and  >  every 
theory.  This  point  calls  for  e&pecial  notice, 
because  Fatalism  has,  in  fact,  been  often  con- 
fused with  Determinism ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  hasty  accusations  of  the 
Libertarians  or  the  lame  vindications  of  the 
Determinists  have  been  most  conspicuous 
for  want  of  acuteness  or  of  attention.  The 
cause  of  the  confusion  has  been  explained 
above.  I  will  add,  that  I  have  found  no 
trace  of  real  Determinism  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Schools.  There  the  opposite  of 
Freewill  seems  to  be  always  real  Fatalism. 

We  are  now  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
genera]  run  of  the  arguments  alleged  on 
both  sides.  The  main  scope  of  the  debate 
is  easily  intelligible,  and  has  been  half  sug- 
gested already.  The  process  of  controversy 
was  a  confused  and  unmethodical  attempt 
to  reconcile,  or  to  decide  between,  three 
salient  facts,  which  must  always  emerge 
whenever  the  subject  is  considered: — (1.) 
The  extreme  tenacity  with  which  the  feeling 
of  most  men  clings  to  a  belief  in  the  reality 
of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert,  and  the 
repugnance  with  which  it  shrinks  from  the 
consequences  of  giving  up  that  belief.  (2.) 
The  great  difficulty,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
meeting  the  Deterrainist's  analysis  of  the 
facts  of  volition,  which  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  weakness  of  the  counter-statements  of 
the  Libertarians.  (3.)  The  apparent  an- 
tagonism between  Liberty  in  man  and  Pre- 
science in  God.  The  true  weight  and  bear- 
ing of  great  practical  arguments  like  these 
cannot  easily  be  estimated ;  and  the  grounds 
of  an  estimate  cannot  easily  be  conveyed  in 
words.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely,  to  judge 
by  the  past,  that  any  expenditure  of  logic 
will  balance  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
minds. 

But  it  would  in  truth  be  no  solitary  in- 
stance, if  reason  should  ultimately  fail  to 
settle  the  difficulty ;  for  experience  seems 
rather  to  show  that  reason,  by  itself,  seldom 
is  enough  to  establish  any  speculative  pro- 
position which  is  not  revolting  to  common 
sense.  Mere  reason  must  not  be  suffered  to 
run  wild  any  more  than  mere  passion  ;  and 
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speculation  needs  always  to  be  controlled  by 
a  pervading  instinct  of  truth,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  pass  the  line  which  separates  sub- 
tilty  from  extraragance.  This  controlling 
instinct,  which  in  its  lowest  manifestation  is 
called  '*  plain  common  sense,"  is  a  natural 
gift,  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  use  of  the 
mere  reason^  In  its  highest  manifestation 
it  is  what  an  illustrious  living  tiiinker  has 
styled  a  "  large  view  of  truth."  The  ab- 
sence of  it  leads  to  different  results  in  dif- 
ferent minds.  Paltry  understandings  fall 
into  a  puling  sentimentalism  :  the  acute  and 
subtile  are  liable  to  metaphysical  lunacy. 
And  the  disease,  though  not  incurable,  can- 
not be  cured  by  appeals  to  the  mere  reason. 
Hence  the  force  of  the  common  remark 
that,  though  the  final  judgment  of  delicate 
questions  must  bo  left  to  the  competent  few, 
Uie  attention  of  the  ordinary  public  is  a 
valuable  check  upon  the  judges.  And  so 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  public  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  practical  deduction  from  a  specu- 
lative conclusion  is,  by  itself,  enough  to 
throw  grave  suspicion  upon  the  premisses 
from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn.  And 
therefore  it  may  plausibly  be  maintained, 
that  the  utmost  unanimous  refusal  of  man- 
kind to  give  up  their  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is,  by  itself, 
enough  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  speculative 
Determinism  may  not  be  in  error.  This  result 
will  seem  absurd  enough  to  those  who  hold 
by  the  famous  brocard  of  Malebranche ;  but 
Malebranche  has  been  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  He  had  metaphysical  genius  with- 
out common  seuse,  and  fell  into  extrava- 
gance. The  practical  impotence  of  reason 
will  be  suflSciently  shown  by  surveying  the 
progress  of  the  present  controversy.  The 
Determinists  have  always  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  battle:  the  Liber- 
tarians have  always  reaped  the  fruits  of  the 
victory. 

L  The  importance  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  disert,  as  a  practical  influence  in  the 
world,  cannot  be  estimated  at  too  high  a 
rate ;  and  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the 
Determinists  do  not  know  the  size  of  the  ad- 
versary which  they  treat  with  such  contemp- 
tuous coolness.  When  we  consider  what 
the  vulgar  notion  has  done  for  mankind,  we 
seem  to  find  it  bound  np  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  with  all  that  is  noblest  in  word 
and  deed.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  would 
have  been  the  difference  if  that  notion  had 
never  prevailed.  Let  us  ask,  what  would 
now  be  the  result  if  for  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert  there  should  universally  be  sub- 
stituted that  notion  which  is  allowed  by  De- 
terminism. I  believe  that  any  Determinist 
who  fairly  considers  these  questions  would 


despair  of  getting  any  extensive  footing  in 
the  world  for  his  doctrine.  Perhaps  ho 
would  consider  the  present  line  of  argument 
an  unfair  attempt  to  create  a  sentimental 
prejudice  against  the  conclusions  of  reason. 
But  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  speak  the  tmth ; 
and  it  is  the  truth  that,  in  spite  of  cogent 
arguments,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at 
la^  has  rejected,  does  reject,  and  probably 
wifl  continue  to  reject.  Determinism.  Now 
there  must  be  "  some  reason"  for  this  fact; 
and  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  recommend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  Determinists,  by  way  of 
enabling  them  to  arrive  at  some  better 
understanding  than  they  now  have  of  the 
position  of  the  Libertarians. 

K  anything  more  be  needed  to  show  the 
extreme  tenacity  of  the  vulgar  notion,  the 
following  fact  may  suffice,  which  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  So  deeply  are  the 
minds  of  the  libertarians  impressed  by  the 
reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert, 
that  they  never  fairiy  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
reality  of  this  notion  is  the  very  point  in  dis- 
pute. Hence  we  find  them  assuming  the 
reality  of  the  vulgar  notion,  merely  in  order 
that  tibey  may  deduce  from  it  such  a  theory 
of  the  facts  of  volition  as  that  quoted  above 
from  Hartley  and  Dean  ManseL  The  com- 
mon form  of  this  proceeding  is  well  given  by 
Cudworth,  in  a  posthumous  work  not  pub- 
lished till  the  year  1838.  He  argues  as  fol- 
lows : — A  bad  clock  is  blamed  in  a  different 
sense  to  that  in  which  a  bad  man  is  blamed, 
and  so  also  is  a  bad  horse  or  dog;  thns 
there  are  three  separate  kinds  of  bliune,  ac- 
cording as  the  object  of  blame  is  (1.)  auto- 
matic, (2.)  conscious,  but  not  responsible, 
(3.)  morally  responsible.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  so  soon  as  this  third  notion  of  Moral 
Responsibility  is  allowed  to  differ  in  kind 
from  the  motives  for  beating  a  horse  or  dog, 
we  shall  also  have  allowed  that  the  merely 
retributive  view  of  the  function  of  punish- 
ment is  a  sound  and  true  view  ;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  that  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral 
desert  is  a  real  notion.  Thus  Cudworth  be- 
gins by  assuming  the  reality  of  the  vulgar 
notion  of  moral  desert ;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  use  it  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
Freewill  as  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  voli- 
tion— an  illustrious  example  of  petitio  piin- 
cipii,  which  was  repeated  by  Copleston 
under  a  much  more  elaborate  disguise. 
Now  this  is  a  fallacy ;  but  the  strength  of 
the  feeling  upon  which  it  rests  is  an  impres- 
sive argument  We  know  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  syllo^sm  is  inadequate  to  deal 
with  a  strong  feeling ;  and  here  is  a  feeling 
which  has  so  long  defied  attack  that  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  any  analysis  of  the  facts 
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of  voKtion  will  ever  root  it  up.  But  this 
analyas  is  the  most  trenchant  weapon  in  the 
whole  armoury ;  and  no  other  will  succeed 
if  that  should  fail.  Even  though  the  force 
of  the  argaments  in, favour  of  Determinism 
were  faU j  hrought  home  to  the  minds  of  all 
men,  it  might  well  be  that  the  Determinists 
would  remain  then  as  now  a  scattered  few 
among  the  many.  So  much  stronger,  a 
lihertarian  may  be  permitted  to  say,  are 
facts  than  reasonings. 

IL  The  analysis  of  the  facts  of  volition  to 
which  the  Determinist  appeals  has  been  as- 
certained with  great  exactness,  and  is  well 
known.  The  result  is  briefly  as  follows.  It 
is  contended  that  whenever  we  review  the 
actual  operation  of  the  will,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  the  following  judg- 
ment:— that  in  each  case  our  action  is  de- 
termined by  a  balance  of  the  motives  actu- 
ally present ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  imag:ine 
the  will  acting  without  a  motive ;  and  that, 
when  we  have  decided  upon  a  certain 
course,  we  do  not  swerve  from  it  unless  some 
new  motive  is  presented,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  unless  an  old  motive  is  present- 
ed in  a  new  light  Hence  it  is  concluded,  in 
the  knguage  of  Hartley,  that  '*  each  action 
results  from  the  previous  circumstances  of 
the  body  and  mind,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  certainty,  as  other  effects 
do  from  Uieir  mechanical  causes." 

This  appeal  to  the  facts  of  volition  is  the 
strength  of  Determinism,  just  as  the  tena- 
city of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is 
the  strength  of  Freewill ;  and  the  diflSculty 
of  meeting  it  is  shown  by  the  struggles  of 
the  Libertarians.  "By  the  Liberty  of  a 
Moral  Agent,"  says  Reid,  '^  I  understand  a 
power  over  the  determinations  of  his  own 
will"*  "  That  is  to  say,"  observes  his  editor 
in  a  note,  "moral  liberty  does  not  merely 
consist  in  the  power  of  doing  what  we  willy 
hut,  though  Keid"  elsewhere  "seems  to 
deny  it,  in  the  power  of  willing  what  toe 
vfilU^  There  is  no  evading  this  criticism ; 
and  the  other  side  accordingly  replies  that, 
if  the  phrase  power  of  willing  what  we  will 
lias  any  meaning,  it  means  that  a  second 
^  is  needed  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
first,  and  of  course  a  third  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  second,  and  so  on  for  ever — 
which  hardly  needs  to  be  seriously  discussed. 
Iliis  argument,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a 
rcductao  ad  absurdum  drawn  from  the  terms 
of  the  Libertarian  statement  of  the  analysis 
of  the  facts  of  volition,  which  the  Liber- 
tarians were  compelled  to  bring  forward  in 
order  to  meet  the  Determinist  statement 

But  if  the  painful  straits  of  the  Liber- 

*  Works,  ed.  by  Hamilton,  p.  699. 


tarians  are  evidence  of  the  cogency  of  the 
Determinist  analysis,  we  find  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  evidence  of  the  deep  hold  which 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  has  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  in  the  excesses  to  which 
Determinism  has  been  hastily  carried  by 
those  who  have  been  forced  unwillingly  to 
embrace  it  Unable  to  rest  in  the  mere 
doctrine  of  the  Mechanism  of  Human  Ac- 
tions, their  perturbed  minds  ran  on  into  va- 
rious conclusions  which  were  not  entailed 
upon  them  by  strict  logic.  Hence  is  ex^ 
plained  the  proceeding  of  the  Modified 
Fatalists.  And  by  similar  considerations  we 
may  account  for  the  indignant  exclamations 
of  others,  who,  while  refusing  to  embrace 
Determinism,  saw  that  it  got  rid  of  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  moral  desert  They  charged 
it  with  all  sorts  of  horrible  consequences  to 
which  it  is  not  justly  liable ;  as,  for  example, 
that  it  delivers  us  over  to  a  blind  fate,  and 
so  forth.  But,  not  to  cavil  at  their  choice 
of  words,  it  is  plain  that  they  had  forgotten 
the  part  which,  in  the  scheme  of  Determi- 
nism, a  man's  own  desires  contribute  towards 
what  is  certain  to  befall  him.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  some- 
thing which  is  made  sure  to  befall  a  man  by 
the  fact  that  he  wishes  it,  and  something 
which  is  sure  to  befall  him  whether  he 
wishes  it  or  no.  But  such  is  often  the  re- 
sult of  disturbing  a  deeply-seated  convic- 
tion— the  effect  of  the  disturbing  cause  is 
not  limited  by  logic.  Such  is  the  position 
held  in  the  minds  of  most  men  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert,  that,  if  it  be  shaken  by  an  ap- 
peal to  other  fixed  beliefs,  their  minds  are 
unable  to  take  up  and  keep  to  any  consis- 
tent position.  Fundamental  beliefs  like  this 
are  the  only  barrier  between  a  man  and  Uni- 
versal Scepticism  ;  and  any  process  of  sift- 
ing and  purifying  them  from  error,  though 
not  an  impossible  undertaking  to  the  man  of 
exact  and  candid  mind,  requires  gifts  which 
are  possessed  by  few.  Hence  the  common 
remark,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  undermine 
settled  convictions,  because  the  process  can- 
not be  regulated  with  certainty  when  it  is 
begun.  We  often  see  the  master  vainly 
striving  to  keep  his  disciples  within  those 
limits  which  he  has  marked  out  for  him- 
self. 

That  the  Determinist  is  obliged  to  deny 
the  reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  de- 
sert, is  almost  too  obvious  to  need  proof ; 
and  this  is  expressly  admitted  by  the  most 
eminent  Determinists,  both  old  and  new. 
Under  the  scheme  of  Determinism,  it  is  im- 
possible, without  inconsistency,  to  blame  a 
bad  man  in  any  sense  in  which  we  may  not 
blame  a  bad  dog.      This  is  among  the  un- 
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pleasant  consequences  wliicb  the  Determi- 
nist  has  to  face ;  for  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  guilt 
has  lost  all  its  moral  terrors  so  soon  as  the 
reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert 
is  denied.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
talk  of  the  knaves  and  fops  of  the  court  of 
Charl^  II.,  who  adopted  a  sort  of  Deter- 
minist  cant  and  fancied  that  they  were 
Hobbists. 

As  to  the  admission  by  the  DeterministB 
that  their  doctrine  has  no  place  for  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  moral  desert,  it  will  be  enough 
to  quote  Mr.  Mill.  "  There  are  two  ends," 
he  says,  '*  which,  on  the  Necessitarian 
theory,  are  sufficient  to  justify  punishment: 
the  benefit  of  the  offender  himself,  and  the 

Erotection  of  others.  ...  If ,  indeed," 
e  afterwards  continues,  '^  punishment  is  in- 
flicted for  any  other  reason  than  in  order  to 
operate  on  the  will ;  if  its  purpose  be  other 
than  that  of  improving  the  culprit  himself, 
or  securing  the  just  rights  of  others  against 
unjust  violation,  then,  I  admit,  the  case  is 
totally  altered.  If  any  one  thinks  that  there 
is  justice  in  the  infliction  of  purposeless 
suflering ;  that  there  is  a  natural  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  ideas  of  guilt  and  punish- 
ment, which  makes  it  intrinsically  fitting 
that  wherever  there  has  been  guilt,  pain 
should  be  inflicted  by  way  of  retnbution ;  I 
acknowledge  that  I  can  find  no  argument  to 
justify  punishment  inflicted  on  this  princi- 
ple."^ But  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
nearly  everybody  thinks  these  very  things. 
Who  will  say  that  he  desires  the  punish- 
ment of  Colonel  Kirke  only  in  the  hope  of 
eflecting  a  reformation  in  his  character,  or 
by  way  of  a  salutary  example  to  future  ill- 
doers  ?  Perhaps  not  even  Mr.  Mill  himself ; 
though  he  would  be  quite  ready,  of  course, 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  illusion  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  principles. 

IIL  The  treatment  of  the  third  point,  the 
antagonism  between  Prescience  and  Liberty, 
is  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the  philo- 
sophical world  has  no  longer  any  common 
dogmatic  ground.  Not  that  the  philoso- 
phers do,  as  a  body,  exactly  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  God  ;  but  theological  belief  has 
become  so  manifold  in  its  forms,  and  so 
vague  in  its  significance,  th^t  men  shrink 
from  recognising  in  speculation  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  religion  left  in 
the  world.  It  has  come  to  be  agreed  some- 
how that  good  taste  requires  such  subjects 
to  be  avoided,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  to  be 
introduced  on  the  understanding  that  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  one  man  are  not  shared 
by  anybody  else.    By  this  general  exclusion, 

*  Examination,  etc.,  pp.  510,  512.    . 


we  are  often  spared  much  that  is  objection- 
able—flippancy or  frigid  attempts  at  deco- 
rum on  the  one  hand,  and  unctuous  feeble- 
ness on  the  other.  But  in  a  case  like  the 
present  it  embarrasses  the  discussion  by 
throwing  an  air  of  constraint  and  unreali^ 
over  the  statement  of  arguments  which  have 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  in  the  world 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  them  by  with- 
out notice. 

In  taking  account  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Prescience  and  Liberty,  I  am  not 
touching  upon  the  theological  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  Prescience  of  God  has  al- 
ways been  considered  a  part  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion; and  Natural  Religion  professes  to 
appeal  for  its  proofs  to  reason  and  fact 
Therefore  Prescience,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
the  question  of  volition,  properly  comes  un- 
der the  philosophical  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tion, not  under  the  theological  The  corre- 
sponding antagonism  which  appears  in  the 
theological  treatment  is  the  antagonism,  not 
between  Prescience  and  Liberty,  but  be- 
tween Omnipotence  and  Liberty;  nor  is 
this  latter  antagonism  introduced  directly, 
but  mediately,  as  concerned  with  the  action 
of  Divine  Grace.  Indeed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Omnipotence  of  God  is  no  less  an 
idea  of  Natural  Religion  than  the  Prescience 
of  God ;  and  therefore  the  two  antagonisms 
should  be  placed  together  under  the  philo- 
sophical heading.  And  we  accordingly  find 
that  the  difficulty  implied  in  the  coexistence 
of  Omnipotence  with  Liberty  has  not  been 
entirely  neglected  by  philosophers ;  though, 
being  less  obvious  than  the  antagonism  oe- 
tween  Prescience  and  Liberty,  it  has  attract- 
ed less  attention.  Both  the  antagonisms  are 
only  different  aspects  of  the  same  roaster- 
problem,  the  coexistence  of  the  Infinite  with 
the  Finite.  The  common  argument  runs 
somewhat  to  tlie  following  purpose : — If  it 
can  be  certainly  foreseen  that  a  man  will 
do  a  particular  thing,  in  what  sense  can  it  be 
said  that  he  is  free  not  to  do  it  ?  According  to 
the  common  sentiment,  freedom  not  to  do  a 
thing  implies  in  its  terms  some  chance  or 
other  that  the  thing  may  not  be  done ;  but 
this  is  plainly  incompatible  with  perfect 
foresight,  which  implies  in  its  terms  that 
there  is  no  chance  that  the  thing  may  not 
be  done. 

This  statement  of  the  argument  precludes 
by  anticipation  the  common  attempts  to 
meet  it ;  for  these  turn  upon  the  proposition 
that  foresight  does  not  coerce,  which  is 
nothing  to  the  point.  What  is  wanted  is 
something  quite  different,  namely,  that  fore- 
sight should  not  oblige  us  to  look  upon  the 
action  foreseen  as  being  coerced.  The  atti- 
tude which  the  mind  seems  to  take  up  is 
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not  the  assertion  that  foresight  coerces ;  and 
therefore  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  foresight  co- 
erces. But  we  seem  to  be  able  to  figure  to  our- 
selres  foresight  as  being  possible  only  as 
the  result  of  coercion,  though  we  need  not 
regard  the  person  who  foresees  as  being  the 
pereoB  who  coerces.  In  short,  the  foresight 
IS  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  coercion  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  it  is 
its  causei  Whether  or  no  this  is  the  true 
analysis  of  the  feeling,  it  at  all  events  is  the 
common  and  prompt  judgment  of  men  in 
genera],  that  they  cannot  help  regarding 
3ie  will  as  being  somehow  coerced,  when 
they  regard  its  action  as  being  foreseen. 
Even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  human  fore- 
sight, or  guessing  at  future  actions,  although 
men  know  for  certain  that  their  prediction 
has  no  tendency  to  coerce,  yet  they  cannot 
help  looking  upon  what  they  foresee  as  be- 
ing somehow  coerced;  and  this  is  proved 
hy  the  disposition  which  they  often  show  to 
excuse  the  malice  of  a  bad  action  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  been  able  before  the  event 
to  predict  with  confidence  that  it  will  be 
done.  And,  in  general,  it  is  felt  that  any 
great  and  cruel  temptation,  though  it  is  not 
enough  to  justify,  does  yet  go  some  way 
towards  excusing  a  bad  action. 

I  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  attempt  to 
grapple  more  closely  with  this  difficulty, 
made  by  an  anonymous  author  in  a  con- 
temporary periodical  publication,  which  de- 
serves notice,  because  it  seems  to  prove  that 
all  such  attempts  are  hopeless.  The  author 
imagines  the  case  of  a  man  about  to  be 
married  to  one  whom  he  passionately  loves ; 
they  Me  before  the  altar,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  begun;  the  man  is  asked 
whether  he  will  take  the  woman  for  his 
wife ;  thereupon  the  author  demands  to  be 
told  whether  we  cannot  be  certidn  that  he 
will  assent,  and  also  whether^  we  must  not 
allow  that  he  is  acting  by  bis  free  will  in  so 
doing.  The  author  here  thinks  that  he  has 
produced  a  palmary  example  of  certain  pre- 
diction, and  also  a  palmary  example  of  the 
exertion  of  free  will ;  but  he  is  mistaken  as 
to  the  latter  point  The  sort  of  will  which  the 
hridegroom  is  supposed  to  exert  is  by  no  means 
apahnary  example  of  the  sort  of  will  required, 
nz.  that  sort  of  will  which  is  conwnonly 
reckoned  indispensable  to  the  reality  of  the 
vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  very  bad  example  indeed ;  and 
this  only  escapes  notice  because  the  action 
supposed  to  be  done  is  innocent  Let  us 
Uttagine  a  man  tempted  to  sin  by  induce- 
ments as  strong  as  those  which  incline  the 
bridegroom  to  receive  his  bride;  and  we 
^Jall  at  once  become  aware  of  our  disposi- 
tion to  excuse  and  palliate  the  malice  of  the 


bad  action.  Therefore,  though  it  would 
sound  absurd  to  speak  of  the  bridegroom  as 
being  in  any  way  coerced,  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  hold  him  up  as  an  illustrious  example 
of  that  sort  of  rree  will  which  is  to  the 
present  purpose.  But  unless  this  may  be 
done  the  author's  argument  goes  for  noth- 
ing. He  has  only  proved  that  a  very  high 
degree  of  certainty  in  a  prediction  is  com- 
patible with  a  very  low  degree  of  that  sort 
of  free  will  about  which  we  are  speaking. 
To  deny  this  is  to  confuse  will  in  the  sense 
apposite  to  this  inquiry  with  some  other 
sense  of  the  word,  to  obliterate,  in  short, 
that  distinction  between  Freewill  and  De- 
tenninism  which  is  the  very  point  in  dis- 
pute. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  only  the 
argument  from  Prescience.  But  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  additional  complication  by  intro- 
ducing the  further  idea  of  Omnipotence, 
which  is  contemplated  in  God  along  with 
Prescience.  For  our  foresight  does  not  at 
all  oblige  us  to  regard  ourselves  as  in  any 
sense  the  sources  of  coercion ;  but  the  Om- 
nipotence of  God  is  the  very  link  needed  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  infer  that  He  who  fore- 
sees is  also  He  who  coerces.  And  Hobbes 
accordingly  decided  that  God  is  the  cause 
of  all  human  actions.*  Priestley  made  the 
same  doctrine  the  foundation  of  his  Opti- 
mism. "  Also,"  he  says, "  the  persuasion  fliat 
nothing  can  come  to  pass  without  the  know- 
ledge and  express  appointment  of  the  great- 
est and  best  of  beings,  must  tend  to  diffuse  a 
joyful  serenity  over  the  mind,  producing  a 
conviction  that,  notwithstanding  all  present 
unfavourable  appearances,  whatever  is^  is 
right ;  and  that  even  all  evils  respecting  in- 
dividuals or  societies,  any  part,  or  the  whole 
of  the  human  race,  will  terminate  in  good  ; 
and  that  the  greatest  sum  of  good  could  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  attained  by  any 
other  means."f  Hartley  had  spoken  to  the 
like  purpose ;  out,  as  his  manner  is,  in  more 
guarded  language. 

Here,  then,  we  have  before  us  the  insolu- 
ble problem  of  the  co-existence  of  the  Infi- 
nite with  the  Finite,  in  its  bearings  on  the 
question  of  volition,  as  manifested  in  (1.) 
the  Prescience,  (2.)  the  Omnipotence,  of  God. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a  view 
of  the  matter  both  more  extended  and  more 
systematic;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
serve  the  present  purpose.  A  new  and 
highly  ingenious  turn  was  given  to  the  se- 
cond topic,  the  bearing  of  Omnipotence  upon 
Freewill,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed. 


♦  Works,  ed.  by  Molesworth,  vol.  v.  p.  115. 
t  The  Doctrine,  etc.,  p.  121. 
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Hamilton  had  urged  ihat  the  analytical 
conditions  both  of  Freewill  and  Determi- 
nism— on  the  one  hand,  an  nncaused  com- 
mencement of  action,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  infinite  regression  of  causes— equally 
transcend  our  powers  of  conception;  and 
from  this  he  sought  to  infer  that  no  state- 
ment of  difficulties  in  conception  could  be 
in  itself  conclusive  against  Freewill,  because 
an  equal  balance  of  difficulty  lies  against  the 
opposite  doctrine.  "  But,"  replies  Mr.  Mill, 
**  this  choice  of  inconceivabilities  is  not  of- 
fered to  us  in  the  case  of  volitions  only. 
We  are  held,  as  he  not  only  admits  but  con- 
tends, to  the  same  alternative  in  all  cases  of 
causation  whatsoever.  But  we  find  our  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  in  other  cases  in  quite  a 
different  manner.  In  the  case  of  every  other 
kind  of  fact,  we  do  not  elect  the  hypothesis 
that  the  event  took  place  without  a  cause : 
we  accept  the  supposition,  that  of  a  regress, 
not  indeed  to  infinity,  but  either  generally  into 
the  region  of  the  unknowable,  or  back  to  an 
Universal  Cause,  regarding  which,  as  we  are 
only  concerned  with  it  in  relation  to  what 
it  preceded,  and  not  as  in  itself  preceded  by 
anything,  we  can  afford  to  make  a  plain 
avowal  of  our  ignorance."* 

The  aim,  or  at  least  the  force,  of  this 
retort,  is  to  lower  the  difficulty  of  conception 
alleged  against  Determinism,  by  showing 
that  it  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  common  diffi- 
culty which  crops  up  under  many  other 
forms,  and  which,  by  common  consent,  is  to 
be  pat  aside  as  insoluble.  But  it  will  not 
at  all  suffice  for  Mr.  Mill  to  carry  his  regress 
generally  into  the  region  of  the  unknowable. 
That  would  not  be  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  volitions  by  the 
same  method  as  in  all  other  cases.  It  would 
be,  on  the  contrary,  to  deny  that  there  is  one 
method  out  of  the  difficulty  common  to  all 
cases;  for  to  refer  a  thing  generally  to  the 
region  of  the  unknowable,  is  only  another 
phrase  for  having  nowhere  whither  to  refer 
it.  Therefore  a  general  reference  to  the 
region  of  the  unknowable  only  serves  to  put 
Determinism,  in  point  of  preliminary  diffi- 
culty, on  a  level  with  Freewill ;  which  is  the 
very  thing  that  Hamilton  desired.  Mr.  Mill 
must  adopt  the  other  branch  of  his  alterna- 
tive, if  he  wishes  to  touch  Hamilton's  posi- 
tion ;  that  is,  he  must  refer  the  commence- 
ment of  the  train  of  action  to  a  postulated 
universal  cause,  called  "  God"  by  Theists. 
Then,  since  it  is  an  express  article  in  the 
creed  of  all  Theists,  that "  God"  is  a  positive 
idea,  and  not,  like  the  general  region  of  the 
unknowable,  merely  negative,  there  will  be  a 
common  bond  between  this  reference  of  the 
regress  and  all  other  references  of  original 

*  Examination,  etc.,  p.  499. 


causation,  and  so  the  argument  is  made  to 
hold  good. 

However,  the  reader  should  not  omit  to 
notice  the  following  conditions  which  Umit 
its  application.  The  argument  is  pointless 
if  urged  against  the  Atheist,  because  "  God" 
is  not  to  him  a  positive  idea.  And  it  can- 
not be  ui^ed  by  the  Atheist,  without  becom- 
ing a  mere  argumentnm  ad  hominem.  It 
foUows,  therefore,  that  it  can  only  be  fairly 
urged  by  the  Determinist  Theist  against  the 
Libertarian  Theist  But  the  man  who  urges 
it  must  also  be  prepared  to  affirm  that  God 
i)  the  cause,  and  the  efficient  cause,  of  all 
things — evil,  of  course,  included.  This  has 
been  done,  as  we  have  seen,  by  some  Theists, 
on  the  ground  that  evil  is  properly  to  be  re- 
^rded  as  a  phenomenal  form  of  good. 
I*riestley,indeed,  with  characteristic  hasty  ob- 
tuseness,  confuses  together  the  two  positions, 
(1.^  that  evil  is  a  phenomenal  form  of  good, 
(2.)  that  evil,  though  really  evil,  cannot  be 
helped;  which  latter  proposition,  though  be 
seems  to  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  Theism, 
really  makes  for  Atheism  so  far  as  it  goes. 

As  regards  the  general  question,  I  agree 
with  Hamilton  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect 
any  direct  reconciliation  between  Liberty 
and  Prescience.  "The  conviction  of  this 
impossibility,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  has  led 
men  (1.)  to  give  up  the  prescience  of  God 
in  respect  of  future  contingents ;  or  (2.)  to 
bring  down  the  impossibmty  to  a  lower 
[stage],  and  this  by  one  of  two  means— 
either,  1st,  to  annihilate  the  futurity  in  re- 
spect of  God,  or,  2d,  to  annihilate  the  cod- 
tingency."  *  But  he  is  evidently  wrong  in 
speaking  of  the  annihilation  of  the  contin- 
gency as  a  means  of  bringing  the  difficulty 
down  to  a  lower  stage,  since  it  is  a  getting  rid 
of  the  difficulty  altogether.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  reconciling  the  contingency  implied 
in  Liberty  with  the  absence  of  contingency 
implied  in  Prescience ;  and  if  the  contingen- 
cy be  annihilated  there  is  no  longer  any- 
thing needing  reconciliation.  In  fact,  tins 
is  the  natur^  proceeding  of  the  Determi- 
nist ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  he  owes  the  cogen- 
cy of  the  present  argument  against  his  an- 
tagonist, who  is  obliged  by  his  notion  of 
liberty  to  maintain  that  future  acts  are  in 
some  sense  contingent 

The  second  course  proposed  by  Hamil- 
ton, the  annihilation  of  the  futurity  of  events 
in  respect  of  God,  is  the  common  doctrine 
of  theologians.  They  teach  that  the  Being 
and  (so  to  speak)  the  Consciousness  of  God 
are  in  some  sense  out  of  all  relation  to 
time,  so  that  there  b  no  succession  of  events 
in  them,  and  neither  a  past  nor  a  future. 
Thus  God  foresees  as  He  sees;  and  so  fore- 

♦  Dissertations  on  Beid,  p.  976. 
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aght  is  reconciled  with  liberty  by  being  con- 
verted into  sight  For  when  we  9ee  an  act 
we  feel  none  of  that  impulse  to  declare  it 
coerced  which  we  feel  when  we  suppose  our- 
selves to  foresee  it.  The  lower  stage  to 
wbich  the  difficulty  is  supposed  to  be  brought 
down  lies  in  the  reception  of  the  proposed 
mystery  in  the  Being  of  €k>d ;  and  it  is  con- 
tended that,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
accept  certain  mysteries  is  more  reasonable 
than  to  reject  them.  This,  of  course,  is 
stated  by  way  of  illustration  and  explanation, 
not  by  way  of  argument.  And  explanation 
cannot  be  thought  superfluous  when  it  ap- 
pears that  so  distinguished  a  metaphysician 
as  Mr.  Mill  is,  or  was,  ignorant  of  any  differ- 
ence between  divine  and  human  foreknow- 
ledge,  so  far  as  concerns  the  bearing  of  fore- 
knowledge on  the  freedom  of  the  will* 

As  I  do  not  propose  to  recur  to  this  sub- 
ject after  once  quitting  it,  I  will  here  state 
the  general  grounds  upon  which,  in  common 
with  many  others,  I  get  over  this  difficulty. 
They  are  these : — I  hold  the  difficulty  to  be 
only  one  form,  and  not  the  most  puzsuing,  of 
Ae  insoluble  problem  of  the  co-existence  of 
hifinite  and  Finite ;  that  is  to  s^,  it  is  pro- 
perly an  argument  a^nst  Theism,  not 
against  Free'mlL  And  I  shall  frankly  avow, 
with  Dugald  Stewart,f  that,  if  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  two,  I  should  elect  (quod 
abominandum)  to  deny  the  Prescience  of 
God  rather  than  Freewill.  This,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  the  first  of  the  three  possible 
conrscs  laid  down  by  Hamilton.  If  any  one 
thinks  it  ridiculous  under  these  circum- 
stances to  believe  both  in  God  and  Freewill, 
he  might  spend  a  profitable  hour  in  counting 
the  names  and  examining  the  reputations  of 
those  who  think  otherwise. 

Here  we  might  conclude  4ur  account  of 
this  tedious  business ;  but  there  is  a  particu- 
lar argument  which  is  worth  noting  for  the 
sake  of  the  picture  which  it  affords  of  a  con- 
troversy in  tne  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  I  mean 
that  reproduction  by  Copleston  of  Cud- 
worth's  fallacy,  which  was  referred  to  above. 
In  the  Preface  to  his  Enquiry  into  the  Doc- 
inne  of  Necetsiiy  and  Predestination j 
Copleston  tells  us  that  the  argument  of  his 
trdttise  was  suggested  to  him  by  some  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Dawson  of  Sedbergh ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  confusion 
pervading  the  subject,  that  the  arguments  of 
Dawson,  which  Copleston  supposes  to  have 
the  same  scope  as  his  own,  should  be  levelled 
at  Fatalism,  while  Copleston's  are  aimed  at 
Determinism.  This  appears  on  the  surface 
when  they  are  examined  critically.  Daw- 
son's reasoning,  as  reported  by  Copleston, 

~ ■  — 

*  Logic,  5th  ed.,  vol.  li.  p.  414. 

\Work»,  ed.  by  HamUton,  vol.  vi.  p.  89a 


runs  to  the  following  purpose.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  opinion  of  Necessity — ^that  is, 
of  Fatalism,  for  the  statement  is  not  true  of 
Determinism — to  discourage  individual  ex- 
ertion, so  far  as  it  is  believed  to  be  true. 
Now  suppose  Fatalism  to  be  true  and  known 
to  be  true  ;  then  all  activity  would  come  to 
an  end ;  for  it  is  the  aim  of  activity  to 
modify  that  universe  which,  by  hypothesis, 
is  incapable  of  modification.  Hence  the  re- 
sult of  a  perfect  assurance  of  the  truth  would 
be  an  universal  state  of  repose.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  by  which 
it  appears  that,  in  general,  intelligence  and 
activity  increase  together,  and  that  intelli- 
gence increases  with  knowledge.  Therefore 
the  hypothesb  of  Fatalism,  upon  which  the 
conclusion  is  founded,  must  be  false. 

Such  is  Dawson's  argument,  when  put 
into  the  strongest  form  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. Copleston's  arguments  to  prove  that 
Fatalism  The,  of  course,  calls  it  Necessity) 
tends,  so  lar  as  it  is  believea,  to  discourage 
exertion,  are  cogent,  but  scarcely  needed. 
After  this  preliminary  we  may  sum  up  his 
main  position  in  a  single  sentence  of  his  own. 
"  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  the  hypothesis  in  question  might 
also  be  pursued  ;  for  the  notion  of  a  moral 
agent  gifted  with  mental  powers,  the  im- 
provement of  which  naturally  tends  to  the 
weakening  or  the  extinction  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, is  an  absurdity."  *  Now  it  is  quite 
plain  what  lie  would  say.  He  means  to  say 
that,  if  we  improve  our  understanding  so  far 
as  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge,  not  of  ^talism 
but  of  Determinism,  this  will  oblige  us  to 
acknowledge  that  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral 
desert  is  a  fantastic  notion ;  that  is,  in  his 
language,  it  will  destroy  all  moral  principle 
in  us ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the 
co-existence  in  us  of  intellectual  and  moral 
powers,  only  in  order  that  the  improvement 
of  the  former  may  be  the  destruction  of  the 
latter.  Hence  he  infers  that  the  hypothesis 
of  Determinism,  the  doubtful  premiss  from 
which  the  conclusion  springs,  must  be  false ; 
just  as  in  Dawson's  argument  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  premised  Fatalism  must  be 
false. 

Here  we  have  another  emphatic  witness, 
unconsciously  borne  by  a  man  of  the  highest 
ability,  to  the  tenacity  of  the  vulgar  notion 
of  moral  desert.  But  in  its  formal  state- 
ment, as  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  theory 
of  the  will,  the  argument  is  a  fallacy.  Co- 
pleston, like  Cudworth,  assumes  the  real 
point  at  issue  in  order  to  prove  a  pretended 
point.  If  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert 
be  indisputably  a  real  notion,  that  was  quite 

*  An  Enquiry,  etc.,  Preface,  p.  vii. 
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enough  for  Copleston's  purpose  :  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  prove  any  theory  of  the  will 
at  alL  He  could  have  hut  one  motive  for 
constructing  a  theory  of  the  will,  namely, 
that  he  might  he  ahle  to  deduce  from  it  the 
reality  of  Ihie  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert 
Therefore,  to  assume  the  reality  of  the  vul- 
gar notion  in  order  to  construct  a  theory  of 
the  will,  was  to  heg  the  question  in  dis- 
pute. 

It  yet  remaina  that  something  shall  he 
said  ahout  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination, hecause  very  erroneous  opinions 
are  current  about  its  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  People  are  apt  to  conclude 
that,  because  Predomination  is  manifestly 
opposed  to  FreewUl,  therefore  it  must  have 
some  connection  with  Determinism.  But 
this  is  a  mistake.  An  enumeration  of  the 
points  in  which  Predestination  differs  f rc»n 
Determinism  will  show  how  little  they  have 
in  common ;  and  my  object  in  introducing 
Predestination  is  only  to  show  that  it  never 
needed  to  be  introduced. 

(1.)  Doctrines  of  this  kind  draw  mueh<^ 
their  significance  and  colouring  from  the 
premisses  from  which  they  are  deduced. 
But  Determinism  and  Predestination  spring 
from  premisses  which  lie  quite  in  separate 
regions  of  thought.  We  have  seen  what  are 
the  chief  premisses  of  Determinism.  The 
chief  prempBses  of  Predestination  are  found 
in  what  is  accepted  as  a  Divine  revelation. 
(2,)  The  Predestinarian  is  obliged  by  his 
theology  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  free 
will  in  God.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though 
tl^s  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  he  does  admit 
the  existence  of  a  free  will  in  the  devil  Nor 
is  the  existence  of  a  free  will  in  man  incon- 
ceivable to  him,  though  it  is  denied  as  being 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  a  free  will 
by  God.  Thus  he  ignores  the  destructive 
criticism  passed  by  the  Determiuists  on  the 
definition  of  a  free  will  put  forward  by  the 
Libertarians.  (3.)  But  the  final  considera- 
tion, which  puts  a  great  gulf  between  the 
Determinist  and  the  Predestinarian,  is  this, 
that  the  latter  asserts  the  reality  of  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  moral  desert  Even  if  he 
were  not  obliged  by  his  interpretation  of 
Scripture  to  assert  this,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  assert  it  in  order  to  help  out  his  doctrine 
of  Eternal  Reprobation.  Many  eminent  De- 
termiuists have,  on  the  contrary,  openly 
avowed  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Final 
Restitution,  upon  no  other  ground  than  their 
denial  of  the  reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert. 

Here  I  bring  to  an  end  the  second  divi- 
sion of  my  undertaking,  which  is  concerned 
only  with  the  statement  of  arguments,  not 
with  the  decision  between  them.    The  third 


stage,  in  which  the  attempt  to  decide  will 
be  made,  is  the  last  that  remains ;  and  it  is 
also  the  most  arduous. 

If  it  were  the  only  question,  whether 
Freewill  or  Determinism  shall  ultimately  pre- 
vail in  the  worid,  a  Libertarian  might  rest 
secure  in  the  vitality  of  his  opinion.  Nor 
would  this  security  necessarily  indicate  any 
unworthy  desire  to  triumph  in  the  stapidit^ 
of  the  vulgar.  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  the  existence  of  a  fact ;  and,  when  De- 
terminists  prove  that  all  reason  is  against  the 
common  belief  in  Freewill,  their  success  has 
rather  an  ominous  appearance.  The  later 
Determiuists,  particularly  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  are 
well  aware  of  their  obligation  to  account  for 
the  fact  of  the  vulgar  belief  upon  their  own 
principles ;  and  we  shall  presently  examine 
the  account  given  by  them.  But  there  is 
something  else  for  which  they  still  have 
to  account  How  does  it  happen  that  men 
of  candour  and  metaphysical  acumen  are 
found  to  adhere  to  the  old  prejudice  of 
Freewill,  after  fully  examining  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  other  side  ?  Or  will  it  be 
denied  that  any  Libertarian  is  both  acute 
and  candid,  besides  being  well  informed? 
We  shall  see  presently  whether  the  argu- 
ments and  explanations  of  the  Dcterminists 
are  such  as  to  bear  out  this  denial. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  not  whether 
the  Libertarian  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  he 
will  always  have  the  general  voice  of  the 
world  on  his  side,  but  whether  Determinism 
has  been  proved  true  upon  grounds  of  rear 
son ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  shirk  this  qaes- 
tion.  I  believe  that  fatal  gaps  can  be  point- 
ed out,  both  in  the  argument  for  Determi- 
nism, and  also  in  the  explanation  of  the  ongia 
of  Freewill  But  if  this  much  c^i  be  made 
out,  that  will  be  enough  for  my  purpose ; 
for  Freewill  is  so  evidently  the  doctrine  in 
possession  that  to  dbcredit  the  proof  of  De^ 
terminism  is  to  establish  the  proof  of  Free- 
will The  feeling  of  the  reality  of  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  moral  desert  is  so  strong  and 
so  universid  that  it  is  prima  facie  its  own 
justification:  the  burden  of  disproof  lies 
with  those  who  impugn  it  Hamilton  was 
doubtless  right  in  thinking  that,  if  Freewill 
and  Determinism  could  be  put  on  the  same 
level  in  point  of  antecedent  inconceivable- 
ness,  the  latter  must  go  to  the  wall 

Coming  now  to  an  actual  criticism  of  Uie 
arguments  of  the  Determinist,  I  follow  my 
three-fold  division,  and  have  therefore  these 
three  separate  points  to  consider  :— (L) 
Since  the  strength  of  Freewill  lies  in  the  te- 
nacity of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert^ 
therefore  the  corresponding  argument  against 
Determinism  lies  in  showing  uiat  it  can  give 
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DO  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
this  notion.  (2.)  Since  the  strength  of  De- 
tenninism  lies  in  its  analysis  of  the  facts  of 
volition,  therefore  the  corresponding  argn- 
moit  in  favour  of  Freewill  hes  in  uiewing 
(a)  that  this  analysis  is  incomplete,  (i3)  that 
the  assumption  of  Freewill  supplies  what  is 
needed  to  complete  it  (3.)  The  third  sti^ 
should  be  the  consideration  of  the  antago- 
Dism  between  Prescience  and  Liberty  ;  but 
upon  this  head  I  shall  say  no  more*  If  the 
ouer  two  points  be  sufficiently  handled,  this 
third  may  be  left,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy,  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  other  two,  I  shall  take  first  the 
question  of  the  completeness  of  the  Deter- 
minist  analysis  of  the  facts  of  volition,  post- 
poning to  it  the  more  difficult  question  which 
stands  first,  namely,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Detemiinist  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  For  the 
former  question  can  be  considered  at  once ; 
but  the  latter  will  require  some  preliminaiy 
examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Inseparable 
Association. 

^L)  In  considering  the  Determinist  ana- 
lysifl  of  the  facts  of  volition,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  I  have  two  separate  points  for 
which  to  contend : — (a)  That  the  Determi- 
niKt  analysis  is  incomplete,  which  by  itself 
would  suffice  for  my  purpose.  {&)  lliat  the 
asBomption  of  Freewill  supphee  what  is 
needed  to  complete  the  analysis,  which  is 
more  than  sufficient ;  for,  if  it  could  be  made 
out,  it  would  amount  to  a  proof  positive  of 
Freewill,  whereas  I  have  only  pretended  to 
ofifer  a  proof  negative,  drawn  i^m  the  de- 
struction of  the  proof  positive  for  Determi- 
nism. 

(a)  That  the  anidysis  is  incomplete  appears 
to  me  to  follow  from  these  considerations. 
If  it  were  both  complete  and  accurate,  then 
we  should  be  able,  by  means  of  a  complete 
and  accurate  synthesis  of  its  elements,  to 
constroct  a  true  representation  of  the  facts 
of  volition,  that  is,  of  the  will  itself.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  Whenever  I  contem- 
plate the  analysb  and  attempt  to  construct 
out  of  its  elements  a  representation  of  the 
will,  the  result  of  my  synthesis  is  not  the  will 
of  which  I  am  conscious  to  myself,  but  some- 
thing else.  This  other  something  is  not 
monsfapous  or  impossible  to  be  conceived ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  will  which  I  can  easily  imagine 
to  exist  within  me,  but  which  in  fact  does 
not  Hence  I  infer,  being  convinced  that 
my  synthesis  is  both  accurate  and  complete, 
that  the  analysis  is  either  inaccurate  or  in- 
complete, or  else  botL  But,  as  I  do  not  im- 
peach its  accuracy  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  con- 
closion  lies  against  its  completeness.    These 


ar^  the  grounds  on  which  I  conclude  that  the 
Determinist  analysis  is  incomplete. 

Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  objection  to 
this.  It  might  be  suggested  that  I  have 
blundered  over  the  synthesis.  And  it  may 
be  so.  But  I  have  taken  great  pains,  botn 
in  gathering  the  materials  and  also  in  putting 
them  together ;  and  the  result  has  been  what 
I  have  stated.  I  admit  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  inquire  what  other 
people  think  of  my  statement ;  and  if  it  shall 
so  turn  out  that  what  I  have  said  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  conmion  voice,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  believe  that  I  have  fallen  into  error.  But 
tihe  sequel  will  contain  some  further  indirect 
reasons  which  strengthen  my  present  belief 
that  the  synthesis  is  sound. 

Another  objection  is  equally  obvious.  It 
might  be  asked  why  I  do  not  directly  point 
out  the  error  in  the  analysis,  instead  of  in- 
ferring it  from  the  result  of  the  synthesis.  I 
might  reply  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort, 
widi  whidi  language  is  ill  fitted  to  deal,  leave 
must  be  given  to  choose  that  course  which 
is  the  more  easily  followed,  rather  than  that 
which  is  the  more  direct  But  I  am  able  to 
make  some  approach  to  the  direct  indication 
required ;  ana  the  previous  indirect  process 
of  inference  was  placed  first  only  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  in  arrangement  Here  is  the 
direct  indication. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  only  of  my 
waking  volition.  But  also  when  asleep  I  am 
often  in  some  sense  conscious  of  exercising 
volition  of  some  sort ;  and  I  retain  an  image* 
of  these  sleeping  volitions  in  memory  when 
I  am  awake.  Now  the  waking  notion  which 
I  have  of  my  sleeping  will,  exactly  resembles 
the  result  of  my  synthesis  aforesaid.  There- 
fore I  infer  that  the  Determinist  analysis 
would  be  a  complete  account  of  my  sleeping 
will,  but  that  it  is  an  incomplete  account  of 
my  toaking  will  And  to  the  demand  that 
the  error  in  the  analysis  shall  be  pointed  out 
I  reply  that  the  error  lies  in  omitting  to  take 
account  of  the  difference  between  waking 
and  sleeping  volition — that  the  analysis  is  a 
complete  account  of  the  latter,  but  an  incom- 
plete account  of  the  former. 

(/3)  As  to  the  second  point:  it  follows 
from  what  has  been  said  that  the  difference 
between  the  real  will  of  experience  and  the 
fictitious  will  of  Determinism  is  the  very 
thing  needed  to  turn  Determinism  into  Free- 
will, by  making  it  compatible  with  the  reality 
of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert.  For 
the  volitions  of  my  sleeping  will  do  not  sub- 
ject me  to  the  consequences  of  the  reality  of 
the  vulgar  notion,  while  the  volitions  of  my 
waking  will  do.  On  contemplating  the  two, 
I  seem  to  be  made  clearly  aware  that  the 
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vulgar  notion  of  gailt  cannot  attach  itself  to 
bad  acts  sapposed  to  be  done  daring  sleep 
or  actnally  done  when  awake  by  a  will  like 
mj  deeping  will^  while  it  does  attach  itself 
to  bad  acts  done  when  awake  by  a  will  like 
my  waking  will  Therefore,  if  my  synthesis 
was  accurate  and  complete,  the  conclusion 
follows  that^  in  order  to  complete  the  De- 
terminist  aualysia,  we  must  convert  Deter- 
minism into  Freewill  by  making  it  compa- 
tible with  the  reality  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert 

This  conclusion  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  consideration  that  we  are  obliged  by 
Determinism  to  blame  a  bad  dog  with  the 
same  hind  of  blame  as  a  bad  man.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  motives  for  blaming,  still 
less  that  the  motives  for  punishing  them,  are 
the  same ;  though  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
are  different  But,  leaving  the  motives  out 
of  the  question,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  feeling  of  indignation  against  both  ought 
to  be  of  the  same  kind,  tiiough  (perhaps) 
different  in  degree.  And  so  a  Determinist 
ought,  if  he  would  be  consistent,  to  strive  (as 
Pnestiey  did,  or  rather,  would  have  done,  if 
his  Optimism  had  not  forced  him  a  step  fur- 
ther) to  feel  no  other  bitterness  or  indigna- 
tion against  a  bad  man  than  against  a  bad 
dog.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  infer  the  will 
of  a  dog  from  its  actions,  I  should  suppose 
its  will  to  be  tiie  same  in  kind  as  the  will  of 
a  man  in  the  scheme  of  Determinism ;  nor 
can  I  see  what  alteration  is  needed,  in  order 
that  the  analysis  of  the  Determinist  may  suit 
the  will  of  a  dog  better  than  the  will  of  a 
man. 

Moreover,  since  from  physical  causes  a 
man  may  lose  his  sound  and  healthy  will, 
acquiring  in  its  place  a  will  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  tell,  resembles  the  sleeping  will  of 
the  sane,  it  follows  that,  in  the  common 
phrase,  mad  persons  are  not  to  be  held 
morally  responsible  for  their  actions  in  the 
same  sense  as  sane  persons. 

Considerations  of  this  sort  might  be  mul- 
tiplied ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  more.  I 
will  only  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  Conf esdons 
of  Saint  Austin,  where  he  draws  the  same 
distinction  between  waking  and  sleeping 
volitions,  and  declares  strongly  his  feeling 
that  guilt  attaches  itself  to  the  one  and  not 
to  the  other ;  because  it  is  not  only  a  weighty, 
but  also  an  independent,  testimony  to  the 
point* 


(II.)  It  only  now  remains  to  consider  the 
account  given  by  Determinism  of  the  origin 
of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert;  and 


*  See  Book  x.  cap.  80. 


this  will  require  something  to  be  said  by 
way  of  preliminaty  explanation. 

There  is,  as  is  well  Known,  a  certain  doc- 
trine, styled  by  Mr.  Mill  the  Doctrine  of  In- 
separable Association,  which  is  used  by  him 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert,  and  of  several  other  things  be- 
sides. This  Doctrine  is,  of  course,  a  propo- 
sition, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  collec- 
tion of  propositions.  Now,  Mr.  Mill  must 
establish  two  points,  in  order  to  make  out 
his  case.  He  has  to  show  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  inseparable  association,  that  is, 
that  the  Doctrine  of  Inseparable  Associatioii 
is  a  true  proposition ;  and  that,  granting  the 
Doctrine  to  be  true,  it  will  afford  a  satmfac- 
tory  explanation  of  tiie  origin  of  the  vulgar 
notion  of  moral  desert  I  shall  attempt  to 
show  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  the 
existence  of  inseparable  association,  that  is, 
that  the  Doctrine  of  Inseparable  Association 
is  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis  ;  and  that 
granting  the  Doctrine  to  be  true,  it  will  not 
afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  vulgar  notion. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of 
evidence,  we  must  ascertain  what  the  Doctrine 
of  Inseparable  Association  is,  and  also  what 
is  meant  by  saying  that  it  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert 

Id.  attacking  Inseparable  Association,  I 
must  guard  against  being  supposed  to  have 
anjrthmg  to  object  against  those  propositions 
which  are  called  the  Laws  of  Association — 
the  Doctrine,  in  fact,  of  Separable  Associa- 
tion. The  latter  Doctrine  1  believe  to  be  a 
psychological  truth  of  the  utmost  importance, 
while  I  believe  the  former  to  be  a  visionary 
hypothesis.  Therefore  it  will  be  necessary 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  them.  The 
common  Doctrine  of  Association  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  main  propositions,  each  of 
which  refers  to  a  multitude  of  facts  of  asso- 
ciation. These  two  propositions  are  styled 
by  Mr.  Mill,  the  Law  of  Suggestion  and  the 
liw  of  Obliviscence.  These  terms  I  shall 
not  suppose  to  need  explanation.  The  phi- 
losophical world  is,  in  fact,  sufficientiy  agreed 
about  the  Laws  of  Association,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Doctrine  of  Inseparable 
Association  ;  and  it  is  not  Association,  bat 
Inseparable  Association,  with  which  we  arc 
concerned. 

The  Doctrine  of  Inseparable  Association 
may  be  reduced  to  two  propositions,  each  of 
which  is  a  sort  of  extension  of  a  correspond- 
ing proposition  in  the  Doctrine  of  Associa- 
tion. Briefly,  these  run  as  follows: — (1.) 
Two  or  more  ideas  may  be  so  grouped  or 
associated  together  in  the  mind  that  one  of 
them  cannot  be  called  before  the  mind  with- 
out suggesting  all  the  rest ;  and  in  this  case 
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the  association  which  binds  these  ideas  to- 
gether is  said  "  to  have  become  inseparable." 
It  is  added  f  and  this  is  most  important)  that 
the  groap  tnus  called  up  together  may  as- 
Mime  a  collective  form  very  different  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  som  of  its  original  con- 
sdtaents  considered  separately;  that  is  to 
say,  (a)  Given  the  group,  we  cannot  deter- 
mme  its  elements  by  analysis,  (3)  Given  the 
dements,  we  cannot  form  the  group  by  syn- 
thesis.   This  is,  on  the  whole,  an  extension 
of  the  Law  of  Suggestion ;  but  the  facts 
chronicled  under  the  other  main  proposition, 
which  I  am  about  to  state,  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  helping  to  explain  the  additional  pro- 
pofiltions  a  and  0,     (2,)     It  is  also  held  that, 
in  extreme  cases  of  the  operation  of  the  Law 
of  Obliviscence,  such  a  Dissociation,  so  to 
^>eak,  or  repugnance,  is  established  between 
two  ideas,  that  they  cannot  be  called  into  the 
mmd  together.     Tliis  is  the  opposite  to  the 
former  proposition,  and  is  a  sort    of  ex- 
tenoon  of    the   Law  of    Obliviscence.      I 
shaD  refer  to  these  propositions  respectively 
under  the  names  of  the  Law  of  Inseparable 
Snggestion  and  the  Law  of  Inseparable  Ob- 
liviscence.   The  propositions  a  and  j3,  which 
are  printed  in  italics,  I  shall  style  the  Law 
of  Modification. 

These  three  *  Laws  *  are  used,  in  what  is 
called  the  Association  Psychology,  to  explain 
three  things— our  belief  in  an  external  world, 
oar  belief  in  the  necessary  truth  of  pure 
mathematics,  and  our  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  With 
the  Law  of  Inseparable  Obliviscence  we  shall 
ha?e  little  concern ;  for  that  bears  the  chief 
(peihaps  the  only)  part  in  explaining  our  be- 
lief that  the  pure  inathematics  are  necessari- 
ly trae,  and  it  hardly  (if  at  all)  comes  into 
the  explanation  of  the  other  two  beliefs. 
These  other  two  beliefs  are  consequences  of 
the  Laws  of  Inseparable  Snggestion  and  of 
Modification ;  and  the  analogy  between  the 
supposed  geneses  of  these  two  beliefs  is  so 
close  that  much  is  gained  by  examining  them 
togrther. 

We  may  be  brief  about  the  genesis  of  the 
belief  in  an  external  world,  because  it  is  in- 
troduced only  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
process  is  somewhat  as  follows: — Certain 
'sensations,  styled  by  us  colour,  weight,  hard- 
ness, and  so  forth,  have  always  been  present- 
ed to  our  minds  in  certain  combinations. 
Hence  it  happens  that  an  inseparable  asso- 
ciation is  got  up  between  the  elements  of  such 
gronps,  which  combine  together  into  wholes, 
in  such  a  way  that  these  wholes  no  longer 
give  us  the  mere  notion  of  their  original  ele- 
ments (the  sensations  aforesaid),  but  of  some- 
thing else  besides,  viz.  substantiaHty,  or  ma- 
teriality, or  whatever  we  are  to  call  that  no- 
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tion  under  which  the  vulgar  mind  does,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  conceive  of  bodies  as  different 
from  a  ipere  collection  of  sensations.  I 
shall  call  this  notion  the  vulgar  notion  of  the 
reality  of  substance. 

But  Mr.  MilFs  theory  of  the  genesis  of 
the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert  is  still 
more  grotesque.     It  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — "While  the  doctrine  I  ad- 
vocate does  not  support  the  idea  that  punish- 
ment in  mere  retaliation  is  justifiable,  it  at 
the  same  time  fully  accounts  for  the  general 
and  natural  sentiment  of  its  being  so.   From 
our  earliest  childhood,  the  ideas  of  doing 
wrong  and  of  punishment  are  presented  to 
our  mind  together,  and  the  intense  charac- 
ter of  the  impressions  causes  the  association 
between  them  to  attain  the  highest  degree 
of  closeness  and  intimacy.     Is  it  strange,  or 
unlike  the  usual  process  of  the  human  mind, 
that  in  these  circumstances  we  should  retain 
the  feeling,  and  forget  the  reason  on  which 
it  is  grounded  ?    But  why  do  I  speak  of  for- 
getting ?     In  most  cases  the  reason  has  never, 
in  our  early  education,  been  presented  to  the 
mind.     The  only  ideas  presented  have  been 
those  of  wrong  and  punishment,  and  an  in- 
separable association  has  been  created  be- 
tween these  directly,  without  the  help  of  any 
intervening  idea.     This  is  quite  enough  to 
make  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  mankind 
regard  punishment  and  a  wrong-doer  as  na- 
turally fitted  to  each  other — as  a  conjunction 
appropriate  in  itself,  independently  of  any 
consequences."* 

Mr.  Mill's  theory,  then,  is  as  follows: — 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  examples  bring- 
ing home  to  our  minds  the  fact  that  wrong- 
doing and  punishment  are  often  found  to- 
gether, has  caused  the  association  between 
the  ideas  to  become  inseparable.  The  two 
ideas,  being  inseparably  connected,  form  a 
whole  which  does  not  consist  only  of  its 
original  elements,  wrong-doing  and  punish- 
ment. In  accordance  with  the  law  of  modi- 
fication, there  has  emerged  into  our  minds  a 
third  notion,  viz.  the  belief,  or  feeling,  that 
there  is  some  natural  affinity,  or  whatever  it 
is  to  be  called,  between  wrong-doing  and 
punishment — ^that  is,  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert. 

With  this  much  preliminary  explanation, 
I  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  Inseparable  Associa- 
tion, and  the  explanation  which  that  theory 
offers  of  the  genesis  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
moral  desert 

All  the  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  which 
has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  Inseparable 
Association,  may  be  placed  in  the  one  or  the 
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other  of  two  classes  of  argnments,  which  I 
call  the  Argument  from  the  Principle  of  Con- 
tinuity and  the  Argument  from  the  Law  of 
Parsimony.  (1.)  As  to  the  Argument  from 
Continuity.  Since  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  Associations  do  exist,  and  that  they  are 
stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  circum- 
stances which  produce  them,  it  is  inferred 
from  hence  that  the  strength  of  an  associa- 
tion might,  by  proper  circumstances,  be  in- 
creased hey  ond  £my  assignable  limit;  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  an  associar 
tion  may  become  inseparable.  (2.)  As  to 
the  Argument  from  Parsimony.  Its  advo- 
cates assert  th4t  Inseparable  Association  is 
by  itself  sufficient  to  explain  many  complex 
phenomena,  which,  if  we  deny  Inseparable 
Association,  will  have  to  be  explained  by  re- 
ference to  vaiious  other  principles  postulated 
for  the  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  by  reject- 
ing Inseparable  Association  we  shall  be  forced 
to  postulate  several  new  principles,  without 
getting  rid  of  any  old  ones :  for  the  princi- 
ple of  Association  in  general  remains, 
whether  or  no  we  deny  the  Inseparable 
branch  of  it  Therefore,  if  we  admit  Inse- 
parable Association,  we  can  give  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  many  phenomena,  with 
the  aid  of  fewer  independent  first  principles 
than  if  we  deny  it  Therefore,  to  deny  In- 
separable Association  is  to  multiply  first  prin- 
ciples without  necessity,  which  is  forbidden 
by  the  Law  of  Parsimony,  or  the  Razor  of 
Occam.  We  must,  therefore,  either  reject 
the  Law  of  Parsimony,  or  else  admit  Inse- 
parable Association. 

Now  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Inseparable  Association  consists 
of  three  parts — ^the  Law  of  Inseparable  Sug- 
gestion, the  Law  of  Inseparable  Obliviscence, 
and  the  Law  of  Modification.  It  is  with 
this  last  that  we  are  concerned.  The  other 
two  are  not  worth  fighting  about;  for  the 
difference  between  a  very  strong  association 
and  an  inseparahle  association  matters  little. 
The  whole  gist  of  the  proceeding  lies  in  the 
Law  of  Modification.  If  it  were  only  as- 
serted that  punishm^ent  and  wrong-doing 
were  so  strongly  for  inseparably)  bound  to- 
gether by  association  that  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly think  of  the  one  without  the  other, 
that  would  not  go  one  step  towards  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  the  vul^r  notion  of  moral 
desert  It  is,  indeed,  notoriously  false  that 
we  cannot  think  of  wroiig-doing  and  punish- 
ment separately ;  and  nobody  asserts  that  we 
cannot  The  adherents  of  the  doctrine  ad- 
mit that  wrong-doing  and  punishment  are 
Bot  always  joined  together,  either  in  thought 
or  in  matter  of  fact  What  they  do  aay  is 
this,  that  the  two  have  been  so  often  seen 
and  thought  of  together,  and  that  some  of 


the  "impresdons"  felt  at  the  time  are  so 
intense^  that — ^what  ?  Why,  not  that  wrong- 
doing and  punishment  are  inseparably  asso- 
ciated, but  that,  however  they  may  be  asso- 
ciated, the  result  of  the  association  is  the 
emerging  into  the  mind  of  a  third  notion^ 
utterly  unlike  eitiber  of  tibe  two  given  notaons 
(wrong-doing  and  punishment),  viz.  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  moral  desert  Therefore,  I 
repeat,  our  battle  is  about  the  Law  of  Modi- 
fication, not  about  inseparable  association 
properly  so  called.  Tlie  question  with  which 
we  began,  What  is  the  evidence  for  Insepa- 
rable Association?  is  now  reduced  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  evidence  for  the  Law 
of  Modification  ?  In  other  words,  what  rea- 
son is  there  for  believing  that,  when  certain 
ideas  get  associated  together  in  certain  ways, 
other  notions,  quite  unlike  the  given  ideas, 
spring  up  in  the  mind  as  results  of  the  as- 
sociation of  the  given  ideas  ? 

Let  OS  therefore  ask  ourselves,  what  evi- 
dence can  possibly  be  given  of  such  a  fact, 
if  it  be  a  fact  ?  Plainly,  I  think,  only  pre- 
sumptive evidence;  and  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  sort  which  I  have  placed  under 
the  argument  from  parsimony.  At  all  events, 
no  other  kind  has  ever  been  offered.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  Law  of  Modification  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  several  notions  which  do 
exist  somehow.  It  is  urged  that,  if  we  re- 
fuse to  explain  their  origin  by  this  means, 
we  can  find  no  single  explanation.  There- 
fore it  is  demanded  that  we  shall  abide  by 
the  Law  of  Piysimony,  and  choose  the  one 
explanation  rather  than  the  many. 

To  this  there  is  a  very  short  reply  to  be 
made.  The  Law  of  Modification  itself  gives 
an  explanation  which  is  not  one^  but  mani- 
fold.  Its  pretence  to  give  one  explanation 
is  a  mere  illusion.  It  ^ves  a  difi'erent  ex- 
planation in  each  separate  case  ;  and  the  af- 
fectation of  unity  is  a  matter  of  words,  not 
of  facts. 

What,  then,  are  the  things  which  it  is 
supposed  to  explain?  I  have  enumerated 
above  those  which  are  of  any  importance. 
They  are  three  in  number ;  and  they  may  be 
conveniently  styled  the  vulgar  notion  of  geo- 
metrical necessity,  the  vulgar  notion  of  the 
reality  of  substance,  and  uie  vulgar  notion 
of  moral  desert  I  repeat  that  the  appear- 
ance of  unity  in  the  explanation  of  these 
three  things  is  illusory.  This  I  proceed  to 
prove. 

Granting  that  the  Doctrine  of  Inseparable 
Association  does  in  some  sense  account  for 
the  origin  of  these  three  vulvar  notions,  the 
question  remains,  why  does  uie  operation  of 
what  is  declared  to  be  a  single  principle  give 
rise  to  three  results  ?  Why  does  it  not  al- 
ways produce  one  result  ?    There  must  be 
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some  reason  for  this  diversity.  Again,  why 
does  the  principle  produce  the  same  three 
resalts  in  the  generality  of  mankind  ?  There 
mast  be  some  reason  for  this  similarity. 
Now  the  fact  that  the  same  three  notions 
are  generated  in  different  men  proves  that, 
previous  to  the  generation,  there  must  have 
been  something  or  other  in  common  between 
the  different  minds,  which  was  naturally 
adapted  to  be  developed  (by  inseparable  as- 
sociation, of  course)  into  three  notions.  And 
the  fact  that  there  are  three  notions  generat- 
ed, and  not  one  notion  only,  proves  thsct 
these  somethings  or  other  must  be  divisible 
into  at  least  three  parts.  Let  us  s^le  that 
which  is  developed  into  a  notion,  the  germ 
of  the  notion.  Then,  I  say,  the  fact  that 
Inseparable  Association  generates  three  no- 
tions proves  that,  before  the  generation,  there 
mast  have  been  three  germs  upon  which  the 
principle  was  to  operate.  And  the  fact  that 
the  same  three  notions  are  generated  in  dif- 
ferent men  proves  that  the  same  germs  exist, 
previous  to  the  generation,  in  their  minds. 

Now  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  ask  how 
the  method  of  Inseparable  Association  is  fa- 
voared  by  the  Law  of  Parsimony  any  more 
than  the  old  method  of  Bishop  Butler.  But- 
ler would  postulate,  as  three  separate  first 
principles,  CJonscience,  Necessary  Truth,  and 
onbstance.  Inseparable  Association  is  forced 
to  postulate,  as  three  equally  independent  first 
principles,  the  germ  of  Conscience,  the  germ 
of  Necessary  'uTith,  and  the  germ  of  Sub- 
stance. Which  has  the  advantage  so  far  as 
r^ards  the  number  of  the  assumed  prelimi- 
nary first  principles?  Now,  even  though  In- 
separable A^ociation  should  be  proved  to 
enst,  yet  what  has  just  been  said  will  at  any 
rate  bring  its  importance  down  much  below 
the  usaal  estimate  both  of  its  hiends  and 
enemies.  "  There  is  a  prmciple  of  reflection 
in  men,"  says  Butler,  "by  which  they  dis- 
tinguish between,  approve,  and  disapprove 
their  own  actions.  .  .  This  principle  in  man, 
by  which  he  approves  or  disapproves  his 
heart,  temper,  and  actons,  is  conscience." 
No,  Mr.  Mill  would  perhaps  reply,  you  go  be- 
yond the  warrant  of  your  facts  in  calling 
conscience  a  principle;  it  is  rather  the  pro- 
duct of  inseparable  association  operating 
opon  a  principle,  which  may  be  styled,  if  you 
please,  the  germ  of  conscience,  but  not  con- 
science itself.  But  this  admitted  germ  of 
conscience  would  serve  Butler^s  purpose  as 
weH  as  his  own  postulated  principle.  A  mere 
change  of  words  leaves  his  argument  just 
vhere  it  was. 

To  resume.  Granting  that  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  moral  desert  is  an  idea  which  emer- 
ges into  the  mind  in  the  way  described  by 
Mr.  Mill,  does  it  not  follow  that  there  must 


be  some  reason  why  this  idea,  rather  than 
some  other,  should  emerge  under  the  given 
circumstances  ?  Whatever  this  reason  niay 
be,  I  express  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
reason,  by  saying  that  human  nature  contains 
the  germ  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  de- 
sert Again,  using  a  like  metaphor,  I  say 
that  human  nature  contains  the  germs  of  the 
vulgar  notion  of  necessary  truth  and  of  sub- 
stantiality. These  germs,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  are  never  known  in  their  unde- 
veloped state ;  and  the  only  definition  that 
can  be  given  of  them  is  the  following : — Ths 
germ  cf  the  vulgar  notion  is  that  which  is 
developed  into  the  notion  itself  by  inseparable 
association.  In  order,  therefore,  that  Inse- 
parable Association  may  account  for  the  vul- 
gar notion,  it  is  obliged  first  to  postulate  an 
unknown  something,  and  then  to  define  this 
so  as  to  suit  the  theory  which  it  was  adduced 
to  prove.  But  this  is  what  logicians  style 
circulus  in  concludendo. 

The  above  conclusion  is  manifestly  incom- 
patible  with  the  Association  Psychology  in 
all  its  higher  applications;  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  theory  of  association  must  be  cut 
down  to  Association  in  general,  or  Separa- 
ble Association.  What  alternative,  then, 
remains  for  those  who  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept it  ?  There  seems  to  be  only  this — to 
deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  germ 
of  the  vulgar  notion  of  mond  desert ;  and 
this  is  the  same  as  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
reason  why  the  vulgar  notion  should  emerge, 
under  given  circumstances,  rather  than  any 
other  notion.  This  is,  indeed,  a  position 
which  can  be  figured  to  the  understanding. 
A  man  might  assert  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  notion  should  emerge — that  it  al- 
ways does  emerge,  but  always  by  accident. 
This  proposition  could  not  be  refuted ;  but 
no  antagonistic  theory  would  be  in  much 
danger  from  its  influence. 

Here  ends  the  second  branch  of  our  argu- 
ment against  Determinism — ^the  proof  that 
it  fails  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert ; 
and  this  was  the  destined  end  of  the  inves- 
tigation. H.  W.  C. 


Art.  V. — Janb  Aubtkn. 

Although  Miss  Austen  has  left  a  great 
name  in  literature,  she  never  belonged  to 
the  literary  worid.  Her  gallery  of  portraits 
was  not  hke  that  of  Miss  Bumey,  selected 
from  a  motley  crowd  of  artists  and  authors, 
noble  patrons  and  plebeian  listeners,  which 
frequented  a  father's  concerts  or  drawing- 
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rooms,  or  was  gradually  drawn  within  the 
net  of  literary  correspondence  and  ac- 
quaintance. She  never  aspired  higher  than 
to  paint  a  system  of  four  or  five  f amiUes  re- 
volving round  a  centre  of  attraction  in  a 
country  mansion,  or  a  lodging  at  Bath,  or  a 
house  m  a  country  town.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  only  society  she  knew.  Her  name,  there- 
fore, though  great  in  a  history  of  literature, 
counts  for  nothing  in  the  history  of  men  of 
letters.  She  stood  by  herself,  and  not  only 
may  but  must  be  studied  apart  from  them. 
Not  they,  but  their  books,  influenced  her 
— their  writings,  not  their  company  and 
conversation.  She  belongs  to  tnem  as  a 
student  and  foUower :  as  a  model  for  them 
to  follow,  her  influence  only  began  to  be  felt 
after  her  death.  During  her  life  she  nei- 
ther belonged  to  their  order  nor  drew  inspi- 
ration from  their  society.  She  was  bom  in 
1775  at  the  rural  parsonage  of  Steventon, 
where  she  lived  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry. Before  she  was  sixteen  she  wrote  many 
tales,  nonsensical  but  spirited.  After  that 
age,  she  practised  herself  in  burlesquing 
the  silly  romances  of  the  period.  She  wrote 
Pride  and  Prejudice  when  she  was  twenty- 
one,  Sense  and  Sensibility  when  she  was 
twenty-two,  and  Northanger  Abbey  when 
she  was  twenty-four.  She  then,  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  removed  to  Bath  and 
Southampton,  the  only  places  where  she  had 
experience  of  urban  society ;  and  there  she 
wrote  nothing.  Her  second  period  of  lite- 
rary activity  began  in  her  second  country 
home  at  Chawton,  in  Hampshire,  whither 
her  family /moved  in  1808.  She  pubUshed 
Sense  and  Sensibility  m  1811,  Pride  and 
Prejudice  in  1814,  Mansfield  Park  in  1814, 
and  Emma  in  1816;  and  she  had  prepared 
for  the  press  Northanger  Abbey  and  Per- 
suasion before  her  death  in  1818. 

If  she  had  no  personal  help  from  her 
contemporaries,  she  cannot  be  said  to  have 
derived  much  from  books.  The  record  of 
her  studies  is  brief.  Her  favourite  authors 
in  history  were  Goldsmith,  Hume,  and  Ro- 
bertson. She  was  not  wholly  uninterested 
in  politics ;  but  it  was  only  the  politics  of  a 
couple  of  centuries  before  her  day.  She 
could  be  enthusiastic  for  Charles  i.  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  but  she  lived  and 
wrote  through  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  European  war  vrithout 
referring  to  them  once,  except  as  making 
the  fortunes  of  some  of  her  naval  charac- 
acters.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Essapsts  of  the  beginning  of  her  century, 
the  Spectator ,  the  Rambler j  and  the  rest. 
Richardson  was  a  favourite  with  her ;  so 
was  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  in  poetry  Crabbe  and 
Cowper  were    her    special    delight.     Her 


handwriting  was  beantiful,  her  needlework 
delicate.     She  was  neat-handed  in  any  ope- 
ration that  required  steadiness  and  precision. 
She  was  the  ufe  of  her  family,  which  bo- 
longed  to  the  higher  rank  of  gentry  whom 
she   paints  in  her  novels.     She   had  two 
brothers  sailors,  both  of  them  distinguished 
in  the  navy,  to  whose  influence  we  may 
trace  her  knowledge  of  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  service.     And  this  is  about  all  that  we 
know  of  the  outward  circnmstances  amidst 
which  she  wrote  her  novels.     But  this  infor- 
mation is  enough  to  lead  to  a  knawledge  of 
her  method  of  working,  and  of  her  theory 
of  art     It  is  clear  that  she  began,  as  Shake- 
speare began,  with  being  an  ironical   cen- 
surer  of  her  contemporaries.     After  forming 
her  prentice  hand  by  writing  nonsense,  she 
began  her  artistic  self-education  by  writing 
burlesques.     One  of  her  works,  Northanger 
Abbey ^  still  retains  the  titice^  and  the  flavour 
of  these  early  essays.     By  it  we  may  learn 
that  her  parodies  were  designed    not   so 
much  to  flout  at  the  style  as  at  the  unnatu- 
ralness,  unreality,  and  fictitious,  morality,  of 
the  romances  she  imitated.     She  began  by 
being  an  ironical  critic ;  she  manifested  her 
judgment  of  them  not  by  direct  censure, 
but  by  the  indirect  method  of  imitating  and 
exaggerating  the  faults  of  her  models,  thus 
cle^anng  the  fountain  by  first  stirring  up  the 
mud.     This  critical  spirit  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  her  artistic  faculty.     Criticism,  hu- 
mour, irony,  the  judgment  not  of  one  that 
gives  sentence  but  of  the  mimic  who  quizzes 
while  he  mocks,  are  her  characteristics.     If 
she  had  set  herself  to  imitate  her  models 
seriously,  as  the  Seicentisti  imitated  Cicero, 
or  Miss  Bumey  copied  Dr.  Johnson,  she 
would  never  have  reached  the  heights  she 
actually  attained.     She  might  have  spoiled 
an  inteUigible  style ;  she  might  have  clothed 
her  thoughts  in   a  garb  totally   unfit   for 
them ;  she  might  have  written  much  earnest 
sentiment;  but  she  would  never  have  dis- 
played the  subtle  humour,  the  fine  sense  of 
the  incongruous,  the  constant  presence  and 
alertness  of  mind,  which  her  writings  are 
full  of.     Nature  has  many  methods  of  edu- 
cating her  children.    She  derives  wisdom 
sometimes  from  a  vrise  exemplar,  sometimes 
from  a  foolish    foil.      Sometimes  a  man 
"  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked :"  some- 
times he  learns  prudence  by  laughing  at  the 
shallow  follies  of  others.     For** the  dulness 
of  the  fool  is  the   whetstone  of  the  wita.'' 
It  was  in  such  manner  that  Miss   Austen 
schooled  herself  into  an  unimpeachable  con 
f  ormity  to  nature,  not  by  direct  imitation  of 
nature,  but  by  looking  through,  and  am  us* 
ing  herself  with,  the  iu[>errations  of  pretend- 
ed imitators.     It  is  the  same  kind  of  won- 
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der  how  she  gleaned  her  **  theoric,"  as  bow 
Henry  v.  gleaned  his, 

**  Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain, 
His  companies    unlettered,  rude,  and  shal- 
low ;" 

and  his  disdngnished  and  imperial  ideas 
grew  in  him  while  consorting  with  men  like 
reins,  who  thought  as  every  one  else  thinks, 
and  kept  the  roadway  of  commonplace 
without  declining  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left  In  this  growth  through  contradictions 
we  see  the  highest  exercise  of  the  critical 
faculty.  And  such  in  her  sphere  was  Miss 
Austen's  growth  ;  she  was  a  critic  who  de- 
veloped herself  into  an  artist. 

That  the  critical  faculty  was  in  her  the 
ground  and  support  of  the  artistic  faculty 
there  are  several  reasons  for  believing. 
ITie  first  reason  is  her  notable  deficiency  in 
the  poetical  faculty.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
author  in  existence  in  whom  so  marveUous  a 
power  of  exhibiting  characters  in  formation 
and  action  is  combined  with  so  total  a  want 
of  the  poetical  imagination.  Heywood  has 
heen  cdled  a  prose  Shakespeare  ;  Miss  Aus- 
ten much  more  really  deserves  the  title. 
Wthin  her  range  her  characterization  is 
truly  Shakespearian ;  but  she  has  scarcely  a 
spark  of  poetry.  Her  nephew,  who  has 
lately  written  her  biography,  gives  some 
lines  of  hers  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Lefroy, 
which  only  show  that  in  serious  poetry  her 
model  was  Johnson,  or  Cowper  in  his  more 
prosaic  moods,  and  that  the  serious  imita- 
tion of  such  a  model  deprived  her  of  all 
humour,  all  delicacy  of  analysis,  all  subtlety 
of  thought  or  language,  and  led  her  into 
affectations  and  commonplaces  which  in  her 
novels  she  would  have  scornfully  criticised. 
She  could,  however,  write  pointed  epigrams 
ttd  tolerable  charades ;  in  fact  she  was  just 
so  far  a  poet  as  a  critic  might  be  expected 
to  be.  She  even  seems  to  have  had  an  ethi- 
cal dread  of  the  poetic  rapture.  At  least 
'  she  makes  the  latest  and  more  carefully 
drawn  of  her  heroines  declare  "that  she 
thought  it  was  the  misfortune  of  poetry  to 
he  seldom  safely  enjoyed  by  those  who  en- 
joyed it  completely;  and  that  the  strong 
feelings  which  alone  could  estimate  it  truly 
were  the  very  feelings  which  ought  to  taste 
it  but  sparingly." 

And  secondly,  the  paramount  activity  of 
the  critical  faculty  is  clearly  seen  in  the  di- 
dactic purpose  and  even  nomenclature  of 
her  novels.  Pride  and  Prejudice  and  Sense 
and  Sensibility  are  both  evidently  intended 
to  contrast,  and  by  the  contrast  to  teach 
something  about,  the  qualities  or  acts 
Bamed  m  the  titles.  In  Persuasion 
the  risks  and   advantages   of    3rielding  to 


advice  are  set  forth.  Northanger  Abbey 
exhibits  the  unreality  of  the  notions  of 
life  which  might  be  picked  out  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  novels ;  and  Mansfield  Park  and 
JSmtna,  though  too  many-sided  and  varied 
to  be  easily  defined  by  a  specific  name,  are 
in  reality  just  as  didactic  as  the  rest  This 
didactic  intention  is  even  interwoven  with 
the  very  plots  and  texture  of  the  novel 
The  true  hero,  who  at  last  secures  the  hero- 
ine's hand,  is  often  a  man  sufficiently  her 
elder  to  have  been  her  guide  and  mentor  in 
many  of  the  most  difficult  crises  of  her 
youtn.  Miss  Austen  seems  to  be  saturated 
with  the  Platonic  idea  that  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  knowledge,  the  active  formation 
of  another's  character,  or  the  more  passive 
growth  under  another's  guidance,  is  the 
truest  and  strongest  foundation  of  love. 
Pride  and  Prejudice^  JSmma,  and  Persua- 
sion all  end  with  the  heroes  and  heroines 
making  comparisons  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  which  they  have  impart- 
ed to  each  other.  The  author  has  before 
her  eyes  no  fear  of  the  old  adage,  "  Wise 
lovers  are  the  most  absurd."  Many  of  her 
novels  are  simply  expansions  of  Shake- 
speare's ballad  which  tells  of  the  lordling's 
daughter  loving  her  tutor,  then  of  his  being 
eclipsed  by  a  knight,  and  then  of  the  lady^s 
perplexities,  and  her  final  decision  in  favour 
of  her  first  love : 

"  Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the 
lady  gay." 

Her  favourite  ideal  was  to  exhibit  this  intel- 
ligent love  in  its  germ,  to  eclipse  it  for  a 
season  by  the  blaze  of  a  great  passion,  to 
quench  this  glare,  and  to  exhibit  the  gentle 
light  of  the  first  love  reviving  and  waxing 
tater  till  it  perfects  itself  in  marriage, 
o  far  was  she  from  agreeing  with  Marlowe's 
*  mighty  saw,' 

*^  He  never  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight," 

that  she  expressly  writes  one  of  her  novels, 
Sense  and  Sensibility,  to  controvert  the 
view,  to  show  that  the  sudden  passion  is  not 
the  lasting  affection,  and  to  make  true  love 
rather  an  adjunct  of  the  sober  common 
sense  than  of  the  impetuous  and  passionate 
side  of  the  soul.  In  Pride  and  Prejudice 
too  she  says,  "if  gratitude  and  esteem  are 
good  foundations  of  affection,"  then  her  he- 
roine is  a  proper  lover ;  but  "  if  the  regard 
springing  from  such  sources  is  unreasonable 
or  unnatural  in  comparison  of  what  is  so 
often  described  as  arising  on  a  first  inter- 
view, and  even  before  two  words  have  been 
exchanged,"  then  nothing  is  to  be  said  for 
her,  except  that  she  had  tried  the  love  at 
first  sight,  and  found  it  a  failure.     In  this 
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we  see  clearly  enoagh  her  habitual  exaltation 
of  judgment  over  passion,  of  the  critical  over 
the  poetical  and  imaginative  faculties.  And 
this  fact  is  perhaps  even  more  perceptible 
in  the  manifest  irony  of  her  whole  mass  of 
compositions.  As  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
a  novelist,  she  concentrated  her  forces  on 
bringing  her  heroes  and  heroines  together,  and 
marrying  them  off  happily.  But  she  gene- 
rally gives  us  to  understand  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  happiness  might  have  been  se- 
cured for  them  in  other  ways.  Indeed,  in 
Mansfield  Park  she  speculates  on  what 
would  have  followed  if  Henry  Crawford  had 
not  ^un  wild,  and  if  the  hero  had  conse- 
quently married  the  anti-heroine,  and  the 
heroine  the  anti-hero;  and  she  anticipates 
that  they  would  have  been  happy  enough. 
But  more  than  this.  Her  plots  always  pre- 
suppose an  organized  society  of  families,  of 
fathers  and  mothers  long  married,  whose  ex- 
istence has  been  fulfilled  in  having  given 
birth  to  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  sto- 
ries. Now,  these  people  are  almost  always 
represented  as  living  together  in  fair  com- 
fort ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  single  pair 
of  them  who  have  not,  on  the  usual  novelist's 
scale  of  propriety,  been  wof  uUy  mismatched. 
Sense  and  stupidity,  solidity  and  frivolity, 
are  represented  as  in  everyday  life  cosily 
uniting,  and  making  up  a  home  with  the 
usual  average  of  happiness  and  comfort 
Miss  Austen  does  not  absolutely  tell  us  that 
the  special  ends  which  she  takes  so  much 
trouble  to  bring  about  are  anything  short  of 
the  highest  happiness,  or  that  such  happiness 
could  possibly  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means.  On  the  contrary,  she  appears  as 
earnest  as  other  novelists  for  the  success 
of  her  favourites.  But  there  is  enough  in 
her  evident  opinions,  in  her  bywords,  in  her 
arguments,  to  prove  to  any  sufficiently  clear 
sight  that  it  would  be,  after  all,  much  the 
same  whether  the  proper  people  intermar- 
ried, or  whether  they  were  mismatched  by 
some  malevol ent  Puck.  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
it  nonsen^  to  say  that  marriages  were  made 
in  heaven,  and  held  that  any  man  and  any 
woman  might,  if  they  determined  on  it,  live 
well  enough  together,  and  settle  down  into 
the  prosaic  happiness  of  a  comfortable  cou- 
ple. In  similar  manner  Miss  Austen  believed 
m  the  ultimate  possible  happiness  of  every 
marriage.  The  most  ill-assorted  couples  may 
get  used  to  one  another.  Even  Willoughby, 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  rascal  that  her 
benevolent  judgment  allowed  her  to  paint, 
is  ultimately  not  unhappy  in  a  marriage  that 
yoked  him  with  a  woman  he  disliked,  and 
separated  him  for  ever  from  the  only  one  he 
loved.  There  are  only  two  marriages  in  all 
the  six  novels  that  really  end  badly;  and 


only  one  of  these  comes  into  the  action  of 
the  story, — Rush  worth's  marriage  with  Maria 
in  Mansfield  Park,     Ihus  the  great  coil 
Miss  Austen  makes  to  bring  the  right  people 
together  is  really  much  ado  about  nothing. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  London  curate,  who, 
seeing  many  couples  before  him,  told  them 
to   "sort    themselves,"   and   proceeded   to 
marry  them.     Two  pairs  found  themselves 
mis-sorted.     The  curate,  not  knowing  much 
of  canon  law,  thought  the  case  difficult,  and 
tried  to  arrange  matters  as  they  stood ;  and 
the  two  couples  were  with  little  difficulty, 
and  no  ill  consequences,  persuaded  to  **  bide 
as  they  were."     In  Mansfield  Park,  Miss 
Austen  tells  us  that  this  might  easily  have 
been  managed.     Yet  she  of  course  devotes 
all  the  machinery  of  the  novel  to  bring  to- 
gether the  true  hero  and  heroine.     Now, 
what  is  this  other  than  taking  a  humourist's 
view  of  that  which  as  a  novelist  she  was 
treating  as  the  summum  bonum  of  existence! 
That  predestination  of  love,  that  preordained 
fitness,  which  decreed  that  one  and  one  only 
should  be  the  complement  and  fulfilment  of 
another's  being — ^that  except  in  union  with 
each  other  each. must  live  miserably,  and 
that  no  other  solace  could  be  foimd  for  either 
than  the  other's  society — she  treated  as  mere 
moonshine,   while    she   at  the    same  time 
founded  her  novels  on  the  assumption  of  it 
as  a  hypothesis.    Her  biographer  and  nephew 
supposes,  as  a  reason  of  her  never  marrying, 
that  her  notions  of  love  were  too  exalted  for 
her  to  find  a  man  who  could  satisfy  her. 
Those  who  can  only  judge  upon  the  evidence 
derived  from  her  novels  must  be  led  to  the 
belief  that  in  her  idea  love  was  only  an  acci- 
dent of  friendship,  friendship  being  the  true 
light  of  life,  while  love  was  often  only  a 
troublesome  and  ffickering  blaze  which  in- 
terrupted its  equable  and  soothing  influence. 
Friendship,  to  judge  from  her  novels,  was 
enough  for  her ;  she  did  not  want  to  exag- 
gerate it  into  passionate  love.     In  it  she  in 
fact  seems  to  have  found  sufficient  tender- 
ness and  support  to  satisfy  her  cravings ;  she 
was  contented  with  her  home,  with  her  bro- 
thers and  sister,  and  did  not  want  a  husband. 
This  gave  her  a  great  advantage  for  describ- 
ing the  perturbations  of  love.     She  sat  apart 
on  her  rocky  tower,  and  watched  the  poor 
souls  struggling  in  the  waves  beneath.     And 
her  sympathies  were  not  too  painfully  en- 
gaged;  for  she  knew  that  it  was  only  an 
Anel's  magic  tempest,  and  that  no  loss  of 
life  was  to  follow.     Hence  she  could  consider 
the  struggles  of  the  mariners  vrith  an  amused 
and  ironical  complacency,  and  observe  mi- 
nutely all  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  their 
harmless  peril.     Accordingly  her  view  of  the 
life  she  described  was  that  of  a  homourist, 
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bat  of  a  yery  kindly  one.     She  did  not  pre- 
cisely think  that  all  she  described  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit     Bat  she  thought 
that,  in  ordinary  language,  and  especially  in 
that  of  romance-writers,  it  was  screwed  up 
to  a  higher  tension  than  the  facts  warranted. 
She  was  conscious  that,  a^  a  norelist,  she 
was  «)6aking  somewhat  in  Cambyses*  vein, 
and  that  the  earnestness  of  her  language  was 
a  little  outdoing  the  truth  of  things.     This 
conscioosness  gave  her  a  superiority  to  her 
rabject,  which  is  one  element  in  solving  the 
secret  of  her  wonderful  power  over  it     She 
is  so  trae  because  she  is  consciously  exceed- 
ing the  truth.     Others  may  believe  in  the 
stability  of  raptures,  and  in  the  eternity  of 
a  momentary  fancy ;  she  knows  exactly  what 
they  are  worth ;  and,  though  she  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  her  puppets  the  language  of 
faith,  she  knows  how  to  convey  to  her  read- 
ers a  feeling  of  her  own  scepticism.     The 
mo^  she  does  is  to  allow  that  "  the  cure  of 
unconquerable  passions  and  the  transfer  of 
unchanging    attachments    must  vary   very 
much  as  to  time  in  different  people."    Hence 
that  disproportion  between  her  language  and 
her  judgment,  which  constitutes  the  crucial 
test  of  her  humour.     Hers  is  not  humour  of 
the  strongest  and  vividest  kind,  which  awa- 
kens the  indirect  reminiscence  of  the  Infinite 
through  the  disproportion  of  language  and 
imagery  to  the  finite  things  which  they  pro- 
fess to  express.     It  is  not  the  method  of 
Cervantes,  magniloquent  on   trifles,  nor  of 
Swift,  trifling  away  magnificence,  both  of 
which  methods  imply  a  tacit  allusion  to  a 
common  measure,  unseen    but  felt,  which 
equalizes  all  finite  magnitudes  by  the  over- 
whelming transcendence  of  its  infinity.     Her 
humour  is  only  partial,  investing  with  more 
importance  than  they  have  things  of  which 
she  owns  the  importance ;  but  her  pervading 
critical  judgment,  which  never  allows  her 
feelings  to  run  away  with  her,  qualifies  her 
humour,  and  couples  her  with  such  writers  as 
Lamb  and  Thackeray,  rather  than  with  the 
novelists  of  the  tjrpe  of  Scott. 

As  a  writer  she  has  little  resemblance  to 
Lamb.  She  cannot  vie  with  him  in  probing 
a  question  by  a  play  upon  words.  But  she 
anticipated  his  love  of  the  absolutely  natural, 
and  his  humourous  view  of  the  ordinary  re- 
lations of  life.  She  had  too  good  a  memory, 
too  precise  a  judgment,  to  allow  of  that 
play  of  the  imagination  which  distinguished 
uim.  His  peculiar  fancy  was  one  that  was 
founded  on  a  defect  of  memory.  He  asked 
hy  what  fatality  it  was  that  everything  he 
touched  turned  into  a  lie,  that  he  had  a 
"lying  memory?"  There  is  in  genius  a 
compensation  for  defective  memory.     Home 


Tooke  supposed  that  the  only  reason  why 
the  child  might  be  more  fluent  than  the  man 
was  that  the  child  was  not  troubled  by  the 
choice  of  words,  but  spoke  in  the  words  that 
came  foremost  Lamb's  stuttering  want  of 
fluency  was  even  more  mental  than  physical. 
The  memory  refused  to  supply  the  right 
word,  or  the  right  circumstance;  but  his 
fancy  stepped  in  with  an  image  or  a  sugges- 
tion which  was  worth  many  times  more  than 
the  direct  truth  which  he  was  looking  for. 
His  genius  furnished  a  wrong  word,  or  a 
wrong  idea,  which  was  found  more  apposite, 
more  fitting,  more  subtle  in  its  truth,  more 
true,  than  the  commonplace  right  This 
source  of  humour  there  is  no  trace  of  in 
Miss  Austen.  Her  incongruities  are  all  well 
considered  and  pre-arranged:  "Miss  Biuff- 
ley's  congratulations  to  her  brother  on  his 
approaching  marriage  were  all  that  was 
affectionate  and  insincere."  Such  colloca- 
tions so  evidently  proceed  on  theory,  that 
any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  can 
acquire  the  knack.  They  differ  from  Lamb's 
as,  to  the  ordinary  imagination,  a  natural 
though  uncommon  event  differs  from  one 
that  is  "supernatural  and  causeless."  She 
sat  too  self-collected  in  that  central  calm 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  agitation  to  allow 
her  imagination  to  run  away  with  her.  Her 
faculties  were  poised;  their  action  and  re- 
action were  equal ;  she  had  them  all  well  in 
hand.  In  this  respect  she  differed  from 
Thackeray,  whom  she  much  more  nearly  re- 
sembled than  Lamb.  Thackeray  declares  ' 
that  he  could  give  no  account  why  he  made 
his  characters  speak  as  they  did  or  act  as 
they  did.  They  seemed  to  guide  his  pen, 
not  he  their  course.  They  influenced  him 
as  independent  persons  suggesting  their  au- 
tobiographies to  his  fancy,  not  as  puppets 
created  by  himself,  whom  he  could  make  to 
do  what  he  pleased.  In  him  the  poet  tran- 
scended the  critic,  and  the  imagination 
sometimes  outstripped  the  judgment  Not  j 
so  with  Miss  Austen.  She  felt  herself  to  be 
thoroughly  mistress  of  her  own  creations ; 
and,  though  she  treated  them  all  as  suffi- 
ciently personal  to  have  subsequent  histories 
which  she  would  recount  to  the  members  of 
her  own  family,  yet  she  showed  how  well 
she  knew  them  by  defining  them.  We  can 
define  what  we  create ;  the  works  of  nature, 
or  of  other  minds,  or  of  our  own  minds 
under  the  inspiration  of  uncontrolled  im- 
pulse, escape  the  defining  power.  Miss 
Austen  knew  what  she  wanted  her  charac- 
ters to  say,  what  they  were  going  to  say, 
and  why  they  said  it  With  all  their  nature, ; 
there  is  very  little  mystery  in  them.  And 
whatever  residuum  of  mystery  there  might 
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be,  the  aatihor  always  manages  to  clear  up 
with  the  bull'a^ye  of  her  bright  common- 
sense  before  she  comes  to  a  conclusion. 
r  One  more  instance  of  the  action  of  her 
critical  faculty  must  be  mentioned.  It  is 
well  known  that  Macaulay  has  gi?en  her  a 

glace,  far  indeed  below,  .but    nearest  to, 
hakespeare,  for  her  power  of  composing 
/  characters.     She  does  not  give  any  of  them 
a  hobby-horse,  like  Sterne,  nor  a  ruling  pas- 
sion, like  Pope,  nor  a  humour,  like   Ben 
Pjonson,  nor  a  trick,  Uke  Mr.  Dickens.     They 
are  all  natural,  all  more  or  less  commonplace, 
but  aU  discriminated  from  one  another  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  confusion,  by  touches 
so  delicate  that  they  defy  analysis,  and  so 
true  that  they  elude  observation,  and  only 
produce  the  eflfect  by  their  accumulation. 
She  exhibits  no  ideal  characters,  no  perfect 
virtue,  no  perfect  vice.     She  shows  strength 
dashed  with  feebleness,   feebleness  braced 
'with  some  fibres  of  strength.     Even  Mrs. 
'Norris,  the  only  one  of  her  characters  who 
is  thoroughly  and  consistently  selfish,  ends 
by  placing  herself  in  a  situation  of  trouble 
and  sacrifice,  in  undertaking  to  be  the  guar- 
dian of  her  degraded  niece.     Willoughby, 
the  nearest  to  a  villain  of  her  developed 
characters    (Mr.    Elliott    in    Persuasion   is 
rather  described  than  seen),  gives  so  plau- 
sible an  account  of  himself  that  he  is  tho- 
roughly forgiven  by  those  whom  he   has 
most  injured ;  and  Wickham,  the  modified 
villain  of  Fride  and  Prejudice^  has  so  much 
charm  about  him  that  his  sensible  and  epicu- 
rean father-in-law  is  almost  disposed  to  like 
him  better  than  his  other  and  more  honour- 
able sons.     Miss  Austen  has  a  most  Platonic 
inclination  to  explain  away  knavishness  into 
folly.     Wickedness  in  her  characters  is  nei- 
ther unmixed  with  goodness,  nor  is  it  merely 
a  defect  of  will ;  she  prefers  to  exhibit  it  as 
a  weakness  of  intelligence,  an  inability  of 
the  common-sense  to  rule  the  passions  which 
it  neither  comprehends  nor  commands.     It 
is  her  philosophy  to  see  not  only  the  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,  but  also  to  see  on 
the  face  of  goodness  the  impress  of  weak- 
ness  and    caducity.     This    is    one    reason 
which  obliges  her  to  compound  her  charac- 
ters.    Another  is  even  stronger.jTlt  is  her 
thorough  consciousness  that  man  is  a  social 
being,  and  that  apart  from  society  there  is 
not  even  the  individual     She  was  too  great 
a  realist  to  abstract  and  isolate  the  indivi- 
dual, and  to  give  a  portrait  of  him  in  the 
manner  of    Theophrastus  'or  La  Bruydre. 
Even  as  a  unit,  man  is  only  known  to  her  in 
the  process  of  his  formation  by  social  influ- 
ences.    She  broods  over  his  history,  not 
over  his  individual  soul  and  its  secret  work- 
ings, nor  over  the  analysis  of  its  faculties 


and  organs.  She  sees  him,  not  as  a  soUtaiy 
being  complete  in  himself,  but  only  as  com- 
pleted in  society.  Again,  she  contemplates^^ 
virtues,  not  as  fiiced  quantities,  or  as  defin- 
able qualities,  but  as  continual  struggles  and 
conquests,  as  progressive  states  of  mind,  ad- 
vancing by  repubing  their  contraries,  or  los- 
ing ground  by  being  overcome.  Hence 
again  the  individual  mind  can  only  be  repre- 
sented by  her  as  a  battle-field,  where  con- 
tending hosts  are  marshalled,  and  where 
victory  inclines  now  to  one  side,  now  to„ 
another.  A  character  therefore  unfolded 
itself  to  her,  not  in  statuesque  repose,  not  as 
a  model  without  motion,  but  as  a  dramatic 
sketch,  a  living  history,  a  composite  force, 
which  could  only  exhibit  what  it  was  by  ex- 
hibiting what  it  did.  Her  favourite  poet^ 
Cowper  had  taught  her, 

"  By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists." 

And  she  herself  explains  that  the  society  in 
the  dullest  country  neighbourhood,  however 
confined,  is  not  unvarying,  because  "  people 
alter  so  much  that  there  is  something  new 
to  be  observed  in  them  for  ever."  With 
her  even  constancy  may  be  a  perpetual  in- 
constancy, for  it  must  be  perpetually  finding 
fresh  reasons  for  loving,  fresh  manif estationB 
of  qualities  to  be  loved. 

Thus  each  of  her  characters,  like  Shake- 
speare's Richard  II.,  "plays  in  one  person 
many  people,"  contains  within  him  "  a  gene- 
ration of  still  breeding  thoughts,"  none  of 
which  is  "self-contained,"   but  all   "inter- 
mixed," each  modified  by  something  else. 
And  neither  in  the  drama  c^  the  soul  nor  in 
the  drama  of  life  did  she  allow  herself  to 
carry  her  composition  of  forces  too  high,  or 
to  make  the  problem  too  complicated  for 
her  analysis.     The  heroic  passions  she  never 
touched;   all  her   characters,   as  Macaulay 
owns,  are  commonplace.     And  heroic  com- 
binations of  characters  are  equally  beyond 
her  range.     Dramatic  she  is,  but  it  is  only^ 
within  the  lines  of  the  domestic  drama.    She 
defined  her  own  sphere  when  she  said  that 
three  or  four  families  in  a  country  village 
were  the  thing  for  a  novelist  to  work  upon. 
Each  of  these  "  little  social  commonwealths" 
became  a  distinct  personal  entity  to  her  ima- 
gination, with  its  own  range  of  ideas,  its 
own  subjects  of  discourse,  its  own  public 
opinion  on  all  social  matters.     Indeed  there 
is  nothing  in  her  novels  to  prove  that  she 
had  any  conception  of  society  itself,  but  onlj 
of  the  coterie  of  three  or  four  families  mix- 
ing together,  with  difierences  of  intellect, 
wealth,  or  character,  but  without  any  grave 
social  inequalities.     Of  organized  society  she 
manifests  no  idea.     She  had  no  interest  for 
the  great  political  and  social  problems  which 
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,  were  being  debated  with  so  much  blood  in 
ijier  day.  The  social  combinations  which 
taxed  the  calculating  powers  of  Adam  Smith 
or  Jeremy  Bentibam  were  above  her  powers. 
She  had  no  knowledge  how  to  keep  up  the 
semblance  of  personality  in  the  representa- 
tion of  a  society  reckoned  by  averages,  and 
DO  method  of  impersonating  the  people  or 
any  section  of  the  people  in  the  average 
man.  Her  clergymen  even  have  very  little  of 
their  calling  about  them ;  there  is  little  at- 
tempt to  delineate  clerical  manners  as  such, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  be  qoizzed  or  cari- 
catured in  the  solemn  inanities  of  Mr.  Col- 
lins, and  the  touchy  parochial  dignity  of 
Mr.  Elton.  The  other  cler^3rmen  are  a  little 
more  serious  and  learned  than  the  non-cleri- 
oal  characters;  but  their  classification  goes 
no  farther.  They  are  members  of  the 
family,  or  th&  coterie  of  families,  with  more 
or  less  of  distinction  from  their  office ;  but 
there  b  no  distinctive  social  force  incarnate 
in  them,  nor  does  the  official  social  weight 
which  they  carry  become  interwoven  in  the 
web  of  their  characters.  In  some  of  her 
novels  she  places  her  coterie  of  families  in 
Bath,  or  even  in  London ;  and  then  Bath  so- 
ciety comes  in  as  a  picturesque  background ; 
but  it  is  only  pictorial ;  it  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  development  of  her  drama  or  the 
explication  of  her  characters  than  the  woods 
and  the  hills  which  she  is  much  more  fond 
d  describing.  There  is  not  the  least  at- 
tempt to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on 
any  one.  Some  of  the  characters  sre  said 
to  show  too  much  or  too  little  deference  to 
public  opinion  ;  but  it  is  only  spoken  of,  not 
represented.  It  is  an  abstract  notion,  a 
word  not  a  thing,  an  idea  not  a  force.  Yet 
if  it  had  been  within  the  sphere  of  her  power 
she  might  have  made  excellent  opportunities 
for  asing  it.  She  delights  in  introducing 
ber  heroines  in  their  girlhood,  shapeless,  but 
of  good  material,  like  malleable  and  ductile 
masses  of  gold.  We  have  the  flower  in  the 
germ,  the  woman's  thought  dark  in  the 
child's  brain,  the  dream  of  the  artist  still  in- 
volved in  the  marble  block  which  some  ex- 
ternal force  is  to  chip  and  carve  and  mould. 
She  must  have  known  the  force  of  public 
opmion  in  doing  work  of  this  kind  ;  and  she 
would  no  doubt  have  dramatized  public  opi- 
nion, and  exhibited  its  workings,  if  she  had 
possessed  any  such  knowledge  of  it  as  is 
displayed  by  George  Eliot  or  by  Mr.  Brown- 
ing. She  was  perfect  in  drunatizing  the 
combination  of  a  few  simple  forces ;  but  it 
never  struck  her  to  try  to  dramatize  the  ac- 
|tiion  and  reaction  of  aU. 

Platonist  as  she  was  in  her  feelings,  she 
conid  rise  to  contemplate  the  soul  as  a  fam- 
ily, but  not  as  a  republic     The  disturbances 


in  it  were  not  insurrections  or  revolutions, 
but  only  family  quarrels ;  and  the  scapegrace 
passion  did  not  necessarily  lose  the  affections 
of  the  family  ruler.  There  is  no  capital 
punishment,  not  even  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment for  life,  in  her  ethical  statute-book. 
There  lives  no  faculty  within  us  which  the 
soul  can  spare,  says  Wordsworth.  It  was 
the  same  in  her  code  :  "  every  qualification 
is  raised  at  times,  by  the  circumstances  of 
tihe  moment,  to  more  than  its  real  value ;" 
good-breeding  is  now  and  then  more  oppor- 
tune than  good-nature.  The  same  favour 
which  she  shows  to  younger  brothers  in  the 
plots  of  her  novels  she  distributes  in  her 
philosophy  to  the.  qualifications  of  the  mind 
which  usually  only  play  secondary  parts  in 
tihe  symphony  of  life.  It  may  be  strange  to 
attribute  to  the  girl  who  wrote  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  Sense  and  Sensibility  a  con- 
scious philosophy  which  had  reasoned  out 
and  affirmed  all  these  conclusions ;  but  they 
were  just  those  which  her  favourite  Cowper 
would  lead  her  into.  There  is  in  fact  a 
great  similarity  in  their  views ;  and  the  esti- 
mate of  what  people  should  live  for,  as  in- 
sinuated in  her  novels,  is  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  his  lines : 

"  He  that  attends  to  his  interior  self, 
That  has  a  heart  and  keeps  it ;  has  a  mind 
That  hungers,   and  supplies  it;    and   who 

seeks 
A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life, 
Has  business." 

It  is  true  then  to  say  that  the  perfection, 
within  their  limits,  of  her  delicately  com- 
pounded characters  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
her  theories,  and  that  artistic  instinct  need 
not  be  postulated  to  account  for  what  may 
be  a  product  of  judgment;  so  that  even 
where  her  originahty  is  most  unquestioned 
and  her  power  most  manifest  it  is  a  moot 
point  whether  she  is  a  bom  or  a  made 
poet 

If  her  possession  of  the  poetic  genius  is 
denied,  her  literary  eminence  certainly  be- 
comes more  remarkable  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  Genius  is  unaccountable ;  it  comes 
and  goes  without  our  being  able  to  know 
whence  or  whither.  It  is  called  inspiration, 
to  show  how  little  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
man  that  has  it  But  of  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  Miss  Austen  the  moat  striking  is  the 
perfect  power  she  had  over  her  wit.  She 
certainly  did  not  exemplify  Boileau's  rule : 

"  Notre  Muse,  souvent  paresseuse  et  sterile, 
A  bosoin,   pour  marcher,   de  colere  et  de 
bUe." 

She  is  never  carried  away,  hardly  even  carried 
on,  by  passion  or  indignation.  She  is  al- 
ways perfectly  calm,  perfectly  self-conscious. 
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Her  great  characteristic  is  patience,  which  is 
notoriously  a  surrogate  genius,  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  it  which  nature  has  contrived. 

"  I  worked  with  patience,  which  means  almost 
power," 

says  Mrs.  Browning.  "The  little  bit,  two 
inches  wide,  of  ivory  on  which  I  work  with 
so  fine  a  brush,  as  produces  little  effect  after 
much  labour,"  was  Miss  Austen's  way  of  de- 
scribing her  method.  Whateley  called  it 
Dutch-painting.  But  her  own  comparison 
of  it  to  miniature-painting  on  ivory  is  more 
just.  It  is  as  far  from  the  boorish  tastes  of 
Teniers  as  from  the  sublime  gloom  of  Rem- 
brandt, while  it  has  all  the  minute  attention 
to  detail  of  the  most  accomplished  minia- 
ture-painter. She  lived  more  than  forty 
years,  and  yet  only  wrote  six  novels  which 
she  thought  fit  to  print  She  has  left  many 
manuscripts,  which  her  family  refuses  to 
publish,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  being 
worth  it.  None  of  them  were  intended  for 
publication ;  they  were  exercises,  not  studies, 
what  she  wrote  was  worked  up  by  incessant 
labour  into  its  perfect  form.  She  did  not 
cast  her  statues  in  one  jet,  nor  mould  them 
with  a  few  strokes  on  the  anvil  She  had 
no  Cyclopean  force  of  poetical  production. 
She  was  patient  as  Penelope  at  her  web,  un- 
picking at  night  much  that  she  had  labori- 
ously stitched  in  the  day.  This  patience, 
joined  to  that  imperious  necessity  of  creating 
which  is  probably  the  distinctive  difference 
of  the  active  artistic  nature,  is  what  chiefly 
characterizes  her.  Rogers  was  perhaps 
nearly  as  patient;  but  he  concentrated  his 
attention  not  on  imitating  nature  but  on  per- 
fecting his  obedience  to  the  rules  of  art. 
He  used  his  file  so  perseveringly  that  he  had 
little  but  filings  to  present  to  the  public. 
Miss  Austen,  with  equal  patience  and  perse- 
verance, watched  the  growth  of  character, 
amassed  a  multitude  of  minute  traits,  and 
arranged  them  in  the  order  of  their  growth. 
She  was  continually  adding  to  her  store,  re- 
placing less  characteristic  traits  by  more  tell- 
ing ones,  and  improving  herself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  nature. 

He  who  maintains  that  judgment  was  the 
foundation-stone  of  Miss  Austen's  genius 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  trace  in  her  writ- 
ings the  development  of  the  quality.  Inspi- 
ration or  instinct  is  subject  to  no  rules  of 
growth.  Judgment  is  a  quality  which  must 
grow  with  the  accumulation  of  the  materials 
on  which  it  feeds.  The  comparison  of  the 
novels  of  Miss  Austen's  youth  with  those  of 
her  maturity  would  probably  have  more 
clearly  betrayed  the  growth  of  her  mind  if 
they  had  not  all  been  finally  prepared  for 
the  press  in  the  last  seven  3rears  of  her  life. 


Hence  it  is  tibat  we  have  to  look  for  her 
mental  development  rather  in  their  general 
construction  than  in  their  details.  Her  six 
stories  divide  into  two  trilogies.  The  early 
one  consists  of  Pride  and  Prejudice^  Sense 
atid  SensihUity^  and  Norihanger  Abbey: 
the  later,  of  Mansfield  Park,  Emma^  and 
Persuasion,  Many  readers  must  have  felt 
tempted  to  consider  the  latter  trilogy  a  kind 
of  reproduction  of  the  former,  in  the  light 
of  a  maturer  knowledge.  The  moral  and 
intention  of  the  stories  is  very  similar ;  the 
same  general  types  of  character  are  intro- 
duced ;  they  are  borne  through  similar  vi- 
cissitudes ;  and  they  come  to  similar  ends. 
In  the  former  set  the  art  is  simpler,  less  con- 
cealed, more  easily  discovered  :  in  the  latter, 
both  passion  and  humour  are  rather  more 
developed.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
author  was  conscious  of  anything  that  she 
could  correct  in  her  earlier  works ;  indeed, 
the  two  characters  in  Pride  and  Prejudice^ 
Darcy  and  Elizabeth,  seem  to  have  been  her^ 
favourites  all  her  life.  In  all  the  novels  the 
plots  are  equally  natural ;  there  is  nothing 
sensational,  nothing  even  improbable.  The 
events  grow  out  of  one  another;  and  the 
characters  of  the  actors  arc  the  sufficient 
reasons  of  the  acts  which  are  related.  The 
action  la  such  as  is  necessary  to  display  the 
characters,  not  such  as  is  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mystifying  and  surpridng  the  read- 
er. Since  she  did  not  write  for  the  press,  \ 
but  simply  to  satisfy  her  own  artistic  crav- 
ings, ^d  to  embody  her  own  ideals,  thwe 
was  no  temptation  for  her  to  go  out  of  her 
way  to  catch  the  vulgar  taste  by  surprises 
and  catastrophes,  and  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  over  and  again  vary  the  same  air« 
or  present  the  same  ideas  in  different  set- 
tings. As  in  society  she  found  variety  in 
the  development  of  the  same  mind,  so  does 
she  create  variety  in  her  novels  by  different 
presentments  of  a  conception  fundamentally 
one. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  moral  pu^ 
pose  spoils  a  fiction.  This  opinion  is  only  pa^ 
tially  true.  When  .a  writer  describes  the  re- 
action of  different  characters  on  each  other, 
he  can  scarcely  escape  the  intention  of  show- 
ing his  preference  for  some  type  of  character 
or  some  rule  of  conduct  over  another.  And 
it  seems  no  compliment  to  his  intelligence 
to  say  that  if  he  foresees  the  superiority  he 
is  about  to  exemplify,  and  allows  his  inten- 
tion to  make  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  his 
work,  it  will  qpoil  his  creation.  Small-minded 
vnriters  who  interest  themselves  for  some 
narrow  and  sectarian  idea,  and  write  a  story 
to  recommend  it,  are  neeessarily  as  forced 
and  unnatural  as  such  apologists  would  be 
in  any  other  kind  of  argument     But  this 
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does  not  apply  to  those  who  attack  a  prevar 
lent  saperstitioD — ^for  mental  narrowness 
ne?er  becomes  wider  by  beins  widely  spread 
—or  try  to  enforce  a  genenQ  truth  against 
special  prejudices.  And  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Miss  Austen  did  work  with  this  inten- 
tion. She  avows  it  She  wrote  her  first 
D07el  with  a  polemical  bias  against  the  sud- 
den flash  of  love  which  poets  and  novelists 
had  agreed  to  make  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  passion,  at  least  in  its  heroic  stage.  She 
wrote  her  second  to  prove  how  entirely  the 
sentimental  pre-occupations  which  the  study 
of  poetry  might  produce  in  the  young  mind 
are  refuted  by  the  logic  of  facts,  and  are 
found  inapplicable  to  real  life.  The  con- 
dading  moral  of  Stnse  and  Strmhility  is : 
"*  Marianne  Dash  wood  was  bom  to  an  extra- 
ordinary fate.  She  was  bom  to  discover  the 
filsehood  of  her  own  opinions,  and  to  coun- 
teract, by  her  conduct,  her  most  favourite 
maxims.  She  was  bora  to  overcome  an  af- 
fection formed  so  late  in  life  as  at  seventeen, 
and  with  no  sentiment  superior  to  strong  es- 
teem and  lively  friendship  voluntarily  to  give 
her  hand  to  another.''  In  Northaiiger  Aobey 
the  same  polemical  intention  is  pushed  even 
to  the  verge  of  caricature.  The  heroine  is  a 
^1  who  thinks  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  novels 
give  a  real  picture  of  life,  and  who  expects 
to  find  in  a  gentleman's  house  which  was 
once  an  abbey  all  the  traces  of  the  romantic 
crimes  and  mysterious  wickedness  which 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  would  have  domiciled  in  its 
moss-grown  waUs.  Her  aspirations  #11  run 
on  the  road  of  Gray's  lines : 

"  Hail  horrors,  hail  I  ye  ever  gloomy  bowers, 
Ye  Gothic  fanes,  and  antiquated  towers  I  " 

8ach  is  the  clearly  acknowledged  polemical 
intention  of  her  first  trilogy  of  tales.  And 
the  two  first  of  the  second  trilogy  carry  on 
and  develop  the  same  habit  Man$Jield 
Park  is  another  attempt  to  show  that  tme 
love  is  that  which  is  founded  on  esteem, 
not  on  passion,  and  that  passion  should 
rather  be  the  crown  of  the  edifice  than  its 
fonndation.  It  exactly  contradicts  the  ro- 
mantic ideal  of  Borneo  and  Juliet.  Shake- 
speare exhibited  the  js^nd  passion  kindled 
in  the  eyes  and  breaking  forth  into  a  con- 
flagration which  devoured  all  former  pas- 
sions, and  even  life  itself.  This  is  the 
heroic,  tragic  way  of  treating  love.  Miss 
Austen  would  have  made  Romeo  find  out 
that  Jnliet  was  not  worth  having ;  and  his 
former  love  for  Rosaline  would  have  revived, 
all  the  sweeter  from  the  contrast  with  the 
snlphurous  trail  which  the  passing  passion 
would  have  left  behind  it  This  is  the 
domestic  and  ironic  way  of  treating  lov 


a  way  which  Miss  Austen  considers  to  be 
both  more  tme  and  more  amusing,  since  it 
exhibits  such  a  contrast  between  aspirations 
and  facts  ^*  as  time  is  ever  producing  be- 
tween the  plans  and  decisions  of  mortals, 
for  their  own  instraction  and  their  neigh- 
bours' entertainment"  As  Mansfield  Park 
is  thus  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  so  is  Emma  the  complement  of 
the  two  other  novels  of  the  first  trilogy. 
Emma,  the  heroine,  like  Marianne  Dash- 
wood  and  Catharine  Morland,  is  a  young 
lady  full  of  preconceived  ideas,  which  she 
has  not,  however,  like  Marianne  and  Cath- 
arine, borrowed  from  the  traditional  ro- 
mance of  poets  and  novelists,  but  which  are 
the  product  of  her  own  reflections  upon  her 
own  mental  powers.  Her  prejudices  are  1 
natural,  not  artificial ;  she  fancies  herself 
cleverer  than  she  is,  with  an  insight  into 
other  hearts  which  she  does  not  possess, 
and  with  a  talent  for  management  which  is 
only  great  enough  to  produce  entanglements, 
but  not  to  unravel  them.  These  ideas  of 
hers  govern  the  plot;  and  she  is  cured  of 
them  by  the  logic  of  events.  At  the  same  /  "^ 
time,  her  esteem  for  the  mentor  who  stands 
by  her  and  tries  to  guide  her  through  her 
difficulties  gradually  ripens  into  love ;  the 
scholar  gratefully  marries  her  master;  and 
the  novel  ends,  as  usual,  with  a  retrospect 
in  which  both  teacher  and  taught  find  them- 
selves equal  gainers  each  from  the  other, 
even  intellectually,  and  the  Platonic  ideal 
is  realized,  not  merely  through  the  heart, 
but  through  the  intelligence.  Pereuanon^j 
the  last  and  altogether  the  most  charming 
of  the  novels,  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  an  earlier  sketch.  In  Anne  Elliot  we 
have  a  reproduction  of  the  same  character 
of  '<  sense"  that  was  first  displayed  by 
Elinor  in  Sense  and  Seneihility.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  in  some  degree  a  retrac- 
tation of  former  theories.  It  seems  written 
to  show  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
author's  apparent  meaning,  she  never  in- 
tended really  to  separate  the  heart  and  the 
head,  intellect  and  passion.  In  this  novel, 
therefore,  she  traces  the  course  of  a  love 
founded  equally  upon  esteem  and  passion, 
interrupted  by  the  interference  of  friends, 
and  kept  unsoldored  for  eight  years  by  the 
heat  of  the  man's  anger  at  his  unmerited 
rejection.  Anne  Elliot  is  Shakespeare's 
Viola  translated  into  an  English  girl  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Like  Viola,  she  never 
tells  her  love,  or  rather  never  talks  of  it 
after  its  extinguishing,  but  sits  like  patience 
on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief ;  the  green 
and  yellow  melancholy  feeds  on  her,  and 
wastes  her  beauty.  Like  Viola,  too,  she 
meekly  ministers  to  the  woman  who  b  un- 
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knowingly  her  rival.  Miss  Austen  must 
sarely  have  had  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night  in  her  mind  while  she  was  writing 
this  novel ;  for  not  only  is  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  sitoation  the  same,  hat  also 
the  chapters  which  she  wrote  daring  the 
months  of  her  life  are  directly  foanded 
upon  Shakespeare.  They  contain  Anne's 
conversation  with  Captain  Harville  on  the 
difterent  characteristics  of  men's  and  wo- 
men's love,  through  overhearing  which 
Wentworth,  the  hero,  is  convinced  of  her 
constancy,  and  comes  forward  again,  after 
his  long  estrangement. 

*^  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  hide  the  heating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart 
So  hig  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retention." 

So  says  the  Duke ;  and  Viola,  disguised  as 
Cffisario,  replies, 

**  In  faith  they  are  as  true  in  heart  as  we," 

and  gives  the  example  of  .her  supposed  sis- 
ter pining  in  thought  "  Was  not  this  love 
indeed  ? '    she  asks. 

*^  We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more ;  hut  in- 
deed 
Our  shows  are  more  than  wilL" 

Similarly,  Captain  Harville  helieves  that  as 
men's  bodies  are  the  strongest  so  are  their 
feelings  capable  of  bearing  most  rough 
usage,  and  riding  out  the  heaviest  weather. 
"Your  feelings  may  be  the  strongest,"  re- 
plies Anne,  "  but  the  same  spirit  of  analogy 
will  authorize  me  to  assert  that  ours  are  the 
most  tender.  Man  is  noore  robust  than 
woman,  but  he  is  not  longer  lived,  which 
exactly  explains  my  view  of  the  nature  of 
their  attachments.  .  .  .  All  the  privilege  I 
claim  for  my  sex  (it  is  not  a  very  enviable 
one ;  you  need  not  covet  it),  is  that  of  lov- 
ing longest,  when  existence  or  when  hope  is 
gone."  This  is  the  song  of  the  dying  swan, 
in  which  she  makes  ample  recantation  for 
all  her  heresies,  more  apparent  than  real, 
against  the  Majesty  of  Love ;  in  it  she  dis- 
plays a  poetical  vein  which  her  previous 
writings  hardly  justified  one  in  suspecting. 
It  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  in  spite  of  the 
afiected  logical  precision  which  gives  too 
great  a  prosiness  to  the  expression  to  allow 
it  to  take  the  poetical  rank  which  its  ideas 
deserve. 

There  is  then  a  decided  growth  in  the 
general  intention  of  Miss  Austen's  novels ; 
she  goes  over  the  same  ground,  trying  other 
ways  of  producing  the  same  effects  and  at- 
tempting the  same  ends  by  means  less  artifi- 
cial, and  of  more  innate  origin.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  details  of  her  works — for 
instance,  of  the  characters.     Macaulay,  as  we 


have  seen,  fixes  upon  her  clergymen  as  an 
instance  to  show  how  she  could  discriminate 
men  of  the  same  class  and  position  from  one 
another.  The  instance  is  not  well  chosen, 
because  the  principle  of  classification  is  one 
which  depends  on  the  organization  of  society 
which  she  never  deeply  studied.  If  she  had 
understood  the  clergy  better,  and  had  formed 
her  own  theories  about  their  duties  and 
place  in  society  or  in  the  commonwealtb, 
she  would  very  likely  have  made  her  clergy- 
men more  typical.  As  it  is,  they  no  more 
form  a  class  apart  than  her  baronets.  She 
had  no  more  idea  that  a  clergyman  as  snch 
had  his  own  ways  of  talking  and  acting  than 
that  a  baronet  had  them.  She  gave  them 
credit  for  a  little  more  regularity  of  conduct, 
a  little  more  love  of  books,  and  a  little 
more  activity  among  the  poor,  than  the  rest 
of  men.  Bertram,  Tilney,  and  Fcrrars  wonld 
be  equally  natural  as  laymen ;  and  it  is  only 
by  giving  them  a  provision  to  many  upon, 
or  Dy  impressing  the  imagination  of  the 
ladies  they  are  in  love  with,  that  their  ordi- 
nation affects  their  characters  as  developed 
in  the  stories.  It  is  only  in  Collins  and  in 
Elton  that  the  official  self-consciousness  of 
the  clergyman  is  strongly  broaght  out,  and  in 
each  case  as  a  foil  to  show  off  some  weak 
fibre  in  the  mind  or  the  character.  We 
should  rather  examine  a  natural  than  an  arti- 
ficial set  of  characters  if  we  wish  to  find  out 
her  subtle  means  of  discriminating  one  from 
another.  Macaulay  declares  that  they  are  so 
subtle  as  to  defy  analysis.  But  Miss  Austen 
is  so  pellucid  a  writer,  her  whole  soul  dis- 
plays itself  in  so  kindly  and  unreserved  a 
way,  that  if  it  is  ever  possible  to  analyse  an 
artistic  synthesis  into  its  first  elements  it 
should  be  so  in  her  case.  Her  biographer 
refers  to  her  fools  as  a  class  of  characters  in 
delineating  which  she  has  quite  caught  the 
knack  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  a  natural  class, 
better  defined  than  most  natural  classes  are, 
and  less  difficult  to  analyse.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  -serve  very  well  to  test  her  manner  of 
working.  In  reality  her  fools  are  not  more 
simple  than  her  otiher  characters.  Her  wisest 
personages  have  some  dash  of  folly  in  them, 
and  her  least  wise  have  something  to  love. 
And  there  is  a  collection  of  absurd  persons  in 
her  stultifera  navis,  quite  sufficient  to  make 
her  fortune  as  a  humourist.  She  seems  to 
have  considered  folly  to  consist  in  two 
separate  qualities :  first,  a  thorough  weakness 
either  of  will  or  intellect,  an  emptiness  or 
irrelevancy  of  thought,  such  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  know  what  the  person  would 
think  of  any  given  subject,  or  how  he  would 
act  under  it ;  and  often,  secondly,  in  addition 
to  this,  fixed  ideas  on  a  few  subjects,  giving 
the  whole  tone  to  the  person's  thoughts  so 
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far  as  lie  thinks  at  all^  and  constitating  the 
groond  of  the  few  positive  jadgments  arrived 
al,  even  io  sabjectnaiatter  to  which  the  ideas 
in  question  are  scarcely  related.  The  novels 
do  not  give  a  single  instance  of  the  fool  simple 
in  all  the  purity  of  its  idea.  Mrs.  Palmer,  in 
SfuH  and  Sensibility^  comes  the  nearest  to 
it,  but  io  her  case  her  thorough  womanly 
good-nature  gives  a  solid  nnclens  to  a  cha- 
raeter  which  in  order  to  be  perfect  ought  to 
have  only  pepo  loco  cordis,  a  pumpkin  for  a 
heart.  Intellectually  however  die  is  a  nullity ; 
and  Miss  Austen's  method  of  positively  re- 
presentiniir  a  mere  negative  is  ingenious  and 
h^py.  It  b  one  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blon  of  art,  the  universal  form  of  which  is, 
how  to  represent  the  realities  of  the  natural 
scale  in  the  imitations  of  the  artificial'  scale 
-4iow  to  imitate  the  song  of  birds  on  the 
gamut  of  the  pianoforte,  or  the  coloured 
lights  of  nature  with  the  unluminous  co- 
loois  of  ^e  palette.  Mrs.  Palmer's  nullity 
is  repr^ented  first  by  her  total  want  of  in- 
teUectual  discrimination.  Her  good-nature 
furnishes  her  with  a  perpetual  smile;  and 
any  event,  any  word,  tnat  should  cause 
either  pain  or  pleasure  to  a  person  of  sense, 
has  no  other  effect  upon  her  than  to  broaden 
the  smile  into  a  laugh.  When  she  talks,  her 
entire  want  of  discrimination  is  shown  in  her 
failure  to  see  the  contradiction  of  contradic- 
tories. Her  indignant  speech  about  Wil- 
loAghby  is  a  typical  utterance : — "  She  was 
determined  to  drop  his  acquaintance  imme- 
diately, and  she  was  very  thankful  that  she 
had  never  been  acquainted  with  him  at  all. 
She  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  Combe 
Magna  [WHloughby's  place]  was  not  so  near 
Qeveland  [her  husband's],  but  it  did  not  sig- 
nify, for  it  was  agreat  deal  too  far  off  to  visit ; 
she  hated  him  so  much  that  she  was  resolved 
never  to  mention  his  name  again,  and  she 
should  tell  everybody  she  saw  how  good-for- 
nothing  he  was."  These  are  foolish  sayings 
of  which  a  clever  man  might  be  proud  \  Lf  any 
real  Mrs.  Palmer  could  in  fact  string  together 
contradictions  so  readily  she  would  soon  lose 
her  character  as  a  mere  simpleton.  The  meth- 
od does  not  make  Mrs.  Palmer  look  so  tho- 
roughly inane  as  she  is  intended  to  be.  Mr. 
F^k  Matthews  was  once  playing  Bottom 
the  weaver,  and  in  the  speech  **ear  hath  not 
seen,  eye  hath  not  h^ffd,"  etc.,  by  some 
uiadvertence  put  the  words  right,  and  then 
^y  a  greater  inadvertence  corrected  himself, 
^  put  the  words  wrong.  The  efifeot  was 
huhcrous — a  natural  fool  finding  it  much 
inore  unnatural  to  be  foolish  than  wise,  and 
painfully  retracing  his  steps  when  he  had 
Ukadvertendy  followed  common  sense*  Some- 
thing of  the  same  effect  of  want  of  natural- 
n«tt    attends    the     elaborate    self-contra- 


dictions of  Mrs.  Palmer.  In  the  later 
novel  Emma^  where  perhaps  Miss  Austen 
perfects  her  processes  for  painting  humour- 
ous portraits,  the  negative  fool  is  much 
better  represented  in  Miss  Bates.  Miss 
Bates  has  enough  of  womanly  kindness  and 
other  qualities  to  make  her  a  real  living 
person,  even  a  good  Christian  woman.  But 
intellectually  she  is  a  negative  fool  She 
has  not  mind  enough  to  fall  into  contra- 
dictions. There  is  a  certain  logical  se- 
quence and  association  between  two  contra- 
oictories,  which  it  requires  mind  to  dis- 
cover :  Miss  Bates's  fluent  talk  only  requires 
memory.  She^  cannot  distinguish  the  rela- 
tions between  things.  If  she  is  standing 
in  a  particular  posture  when  she  hears  a 
piece  of  news,  her  posture  becomes  at  once 
a  part  of  the  event  which  it  is  her  duty  to  hand 
down  to  tradition;  ** Where  could  you 
possibly  hear  it  f  For  it  is  not  five  minutes 
since  I  received  Mrs.  Cole's  note — no,  it 
cannot  be  more  than  five— K>r  at  least  ten — 
for  I  had  got  my  bonnet  and  spencer  on  just 
ready  to  come  out — I  was  only  gone  down 
to  speak  to  Patty  again  about  the  pork — 
Jane  was  standing  in  the  passage — were 
you  not,  Jane? — for  my  mother  was  so 
afraid  that  we  had  not  any  salting^pan  large 
enough,"  etc  etc.,  for  it  might  go  on  for 
ever.  Any  reader  can  see  that  here  is  the 
same  fortuitous  concourse  of  details  which 
makes  up  Mrs.  Quickly's  description  of 
Falstaff's  promising  her  marriage — ^the  sea- 
coal  fire,  and  the  green  wound,  and  the  dish 
of  prawns — in  the  speech  which  Coleridge 
so  justly  contrasts  with  Hamlet's  equafiy 
episodical,  but  always  relevant,  narrative  of 
his  voyage  towards  England. 

The  fool  simple  is  soon  exhausted ;  but 
when  a  collection  of  fixed  ideas  is  grafted 
upon  him  he  becomes  a  theme  for  endless 
variations.  Mrs.  Bennet,  in  Pride  and  Pre- 
judice^ Miss  Austen's  earliest  work,  is  one  of 
this  kind.  She  is  no  sooner  introduced  than 
she  is  defined.  She  is  *'  a  woman  of  mean 
understanding,  little  information,  and  uncer- 
tain temper."  That  makes  up  the  fool  ne- 
gative. Her  positive  qualities  are  these: 
"When  she  was  discontented,  she  fancied 
herself  nervous.  The  business  of  her  life 
was  to  get  her  daughters  married ;  its  solace 
was  visiting  and  news."  Her  fixed  ideas  <^ 
the  hi4>piness  of  catching  any  young  man  for 
any  of  her  daughters,  of  the  iniquity  of  an 
entail  which  prevented  their  succeeding  to 
her  husband's  estate,  and  of  her  weak  nerves, 
make  up  the  staple  of  her  talk,  always 
amusing  because  never  to  the  purpose.  An- 
otiier  fool  of  the  same  novel  is  Mr.  Collins, 
somewhat  of  a  caricature,  and  therefore 
easier  to  analyse.    He  is  a  man  of  mean  un- 
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derstanding,  and  a  bore  to  boot ;  that  is,  he 
esteems  himself  worthy  to  be  always  occu- 
pyiDg  a  place  in  the  notice  of  those  with 
whom  he  associates,  and  he  thinks  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  always  elaborately  to  explain 
his  motives,  and  his  reasons.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  some  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
humility,  and  lays  claim  to  this  virtue  by^ 
always  speaking  of  himself  and  his  belong-' 
ings  as  '^  humble,"  and  by  the  most  expan- 
sive display  of  humility  towards  his  patrons, 
and  towaids  any  one  of  a  rank  above  his 
own.  To  his  own  personal  claims  he  adds 
the  official  claim  derived  from  his  being  a 
rector  in  the  Church  of  England,  which 
gives  him  occasion  to  obtrude  his  advice, 
always  wrong,  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
the  tale.  The  contrast  between  his  empty 
head  and  heart  and  his  fixed  ideas  consti- 
tutes the  diversion  of  the  portrait.  He  is 
Eerf ect  when  he  exhorts  a  father  to  forgive 
is  erring  daughter  Uke  a  Christian,  and  ne- 
ver  to  speak  to  her  again. 

However  good  these  characters  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  in  them 
much  of  the  element  of  farce.  Miss  Austen 
in  her  later  series  of  novels  has  given  us  new 
and  improved  versions  of  them ;  for  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Woodhouse  in  Emmay  a  mere  white 
curd  of  asses*  milk,  but  still  a  man  with  hu- 
manity enough  in  him  to  be  loveable  in  spite 
of,  nay  partiy  because  of,  his  weakness  and 
foolishness.  His  understanding  is  mean 
enough.  His  invalid's  fixed  ideas,  which 
divide  all  that  is  into  two  kinds,  wholesome 
and  unwholesome,  his  notion  of  the  superi- 
ority of  his  own  house  and  family  to  all 
other  houses  and  families,  his  own  doctor  to 
all  other  doctors,  and  his  pork  to  all  other 
pol'k,  and  his  judgment  of  all  proposals  and 
events  by  their  effect  in  bringing  persons 
nearer  to,  or  driving  them  further  off  from, 
the  centre  of  happiness  which  he  enjoys, 
show  that  the  portrait  is  one  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  Mrs.  Bennet,  but  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  heart  In  a  similar  way 
we  may  compare  witii  Mr.  Collins  Sir  Walter 
Elliot,  in  Fersttdsian*  He  is  at  bottom  a 
fool,  with  two  fixed  ideas  to  guide  all  his 
judgments.  Vain  of  his  own  rank  and  good 
ooKS,  these  two  points  form  his  scale  of 
comparison  and  rule  of  judgment  for  all 
men  and  all  things:  "I  have  two  strong 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  navy.  First,  as 
befaig  the  means  of  bringing  persons  of  ob- 
scure birth  into  undue  distinction,  and  rais- 
ing men  to  honours  which  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  never  dreamed  of ;  and,  second- 
ly, as  it  cuts  up  a  man's  youth  and  vigour 
most  horribly;  a  sailor  grows  old  sooner 
than  any  other  man."  Sir  Walter  is  a  cha- 
racter constructed  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
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Collins,  with  simpler  means  and  less  carica- 
ture. Altogether,  he  is  a  less  factitious  and 
artificial  personage  than  Mr.  Collins,  who  is 
rather  built  on  the  lines  habituaUy  adopted 
by  Mr.  Dickens.  Miss  Austen,  in  her  earlier 
fools,  seems  scarcely  as  yet  to  have  realized 
the  Aristotelian  maxim  that  all  things,  even 
stones,  fishes,  and  fools,  pursue  their  proper 
end.  Now,  Mr.  CoUins's  fixed  ideas  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  objects  in  life.  They 
govern  his  talk  and  his  behaviour,  but  not 
his  conduct  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  however,  is 
superior  to  Mr.  Collins  in  making  his  ideas 
his  rule  of  life ;  so  his  portrait  becomes  equal 
in  absurdity,  but  superior  in  naturalness. 

There  is  another  class  of  fools  whom  Mise 
Austen  treats  with  special  distinction.  These 
people  are  sometimes  acute  enough  men- 
tally ;  the  meanness  is  in  their  moral  under- 
standing rather  than  in  their  intellect  The 
conversation  between  John  Dashwood  and 
his  wife  in  the  opening  of  Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility, where  she  proves  to  him  that  his  pro- 
mises of  generous  conduct  to  his  sisters, 
made  to  his  dying  father,  do  not  require  him 
to  deprive  himself  or  his  children  of  any- 
thing that  would  otherwise  be  theirs,  becomes 
in  Miss  Austen^s  humourous  narrative  a  me- 
lancholy masterpiece  of  stupid  casuistry, 
without  conscience  to  build  on,  and  of  the 
surreptitious  substitution  of  interest  for  duty. 
Again,  Miss  Thorpe  the  flirt,  and  young 
Thorpe  the  fast  Oxford  man,  m  Northanger 
Abbey,  are  fools  rather  on  their  moral  than 
on  their  intellectual  side.  But  in  the  earlier 
novels  there  is  no  such  systematic  attempt  to 
connect  wickedness  with  a  deficiency  of  mo- 
ral understanding  as  there  is  in  the  later 
ones.  There  is  no  endeavour  to  show  that 
Wickham,  the  villain  of  Pride  and  Prejur 
dice,  or  Willoughby,  the  villain  of  Sense  and 
Sensibility,  lacks  the  understanding  of  what 
virtue  is.  But  in  the  much  more  subtle  po^ 
traits  of  Crawford  and  his  sister,  in  Mans- 
field Park,  it  is  brought  home  to  us  through- 
out that  their  levity  and  want  of  principle  b 
an  ignorance — that,  in  spite  of  their  intel- 
lectual brilKancy  and  good-nature,  there  is  a 
want  of  moral  understanding,  analogous  to 
the  want  of  intelligence  in  the  fool.  So  Mr& 
Norris,  in  Mansfield  Park,  a  bustling,  ma- 
naging, sharp,  and  odious  woman,  proves  to 
.be  not  only  wrong,  but  also,  and  m  a  stiB 
higher  degree,  foolish,  by  the  thorough  cqI- 
lapse  of  her  method,  and  the  complete  fail- 
ure of  all  her  undertakings.  In  the  earlier 
novels  wickedness  is  wickedness ;  in  the  later 
it  is  ignorance  also. 

One  more  characteristic  should  be  noticed. 
Miss  Austen,  in  constructing  her  chief  cha- 
racters, sometimes  lets  her  theory  mn  away 
with  her.   For  instance,  Darcy,  in  Pride  and 
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Pr^udice,  is  the  proud  man ;  but  he  is  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  and  a 
gentleman  in  feeling.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  such  a  roan,  in  making  a  proposal  of 
maniage  to  a  lady  whose  only  fault  in  his 
eyes  is  that  some  of  her  connections  are  vul- 
gar,  to  do  so  in  the  way  in  which  Darcy 
makes  his  overtures  to  Elizabeth  ?  It  is  true 
that  great  pains  are  taken  to  explain  this 
wonderful  lapse  of  propriety.  But,  all  the 
explanations  notwithstanding,  an  impression 
is  left  on  the  reader  that  either  Darcy  is  not 
80  mach  of  a  gentleman  as  he  is  represented, 
or  that  his  conduct  is  forced  a  little  beyond 
the  line  of  nature,  in  order  the  better  to  il- 
lostrate  the  theory  of  his  biographer.  The 
same  criticism  is  applicable  to  the  most  ela- 
borate of  the  novel?,  Einma,  The  heroine's 
suspicions  about  the  relations  between  Miss 
Fairfax  and  Mr.  Dixon  may  be  natural ;  but 
her  decision  in  believing  without  proof  what 
she  suspected,  and  her  open  and  pubUc  re- 
proaches to  the  lady,  are  violently  opposed 
to  the  general  notion  of  feminine  grace  and 
good-nature  which  the  character  is  intended 
to  embody.  Here  again,  theory  seems  to  be 
pushed  a  little  beyond  the  line  not  of  possi- 
Dihty  but  of  consistency.  In  the  novels 
where  these  exaggerations  are  avoided,  the 
heroes  and  heroines  are  inclined  to  be  some- 
what too  didactic,  so  much  so  as  to  be  some- 
times priggish.  It  is  only  in  the  last  novel, 
Per#M(Mion,  where  all  these  faults  are  avoid- 
ed. The  strength  of  mind  of  the  heroine  is 
maintained  throughout,  in  spite  of  the  appa- 
rent weakness  of  her  early  behaviour  to  the 
hero;  and  the  intellectual  superiority  and 
moral  constancy  of  the  hero  are  maintained 
in  spite  of  the  temporary  weakness  and  folly 
into  which  he  is  betrayed  by  his  anger  and 
relation.  The  aberrations  of  both  are  per- 
fectly natural,  and  thoroughly  consistent 
with  the  ideal  which  they  profess  to  embody. 
There  is  great  analogy  between  the  charac- 
ter of  Miss  Austen  and  the  characteristics  of 
her  novels — for  example,  her  unconscious- 
ness of  her  artistic  merits,  as  manifested  by 
Ae  surprise  she  felt  at  the  very  moderate 
Bocceas  she  lived  to  enjoy,  and  her  wonder  at 
Koeiving  £150  as  the  profits  of  one  of  her 
norels.  Her  powers  were  a  secret  to  her- 
sell  And  in  a  similar  way  she  makes  love 
a  lecret  even  to  the  lover.  Her  Beatrices 
and  Benedicks  only  discover  their  mutual  at- 
traction by  their  failures  to  love  elsewhere. 
The  proof  is  a  negative  one.  "  Worse  es- 
says proved  thee  ^e  best  of  loves."  The 
star  of  love  on  its  rising  is  enveloped  in 
mists;  and  the  mists  are  dispersed  not  by 
its  own  beams,  but  by  the  heat  of  a  meteoric 
loYe  which  crosses  its  path,  and  bursts,  and 
clears  the  air.   The  false  glare  is  extinguish- 


ed, and  the  immortal  and  unquenchable  light 
which  had  long  been  shining  in  secret  is  re- 
vealed to  consciousness,  lb  the  novels  El- 
ton is  Harriet  Smith's  meteor,  Churchill  Em- 
ma's, Crawford  Fanny  Price's,  Miss  Craw- 
ford Edmund  Bertram's,  Louisa  Captain 
Wentworth's,  Wickham  Elizabeth  Bonnet's, 
Willoughby  Marianne  Dashwood's.  It  is  the 
commonest  form  of  her  love-histories.  She 
makes  the  love  of  fancy,  the  sudden  love  en- 
gendered in  the  eyes,  blaze  up  to  supersede 
and  eclipse  the  germ  of  ideal  or  rational 
love ;  but  this  germ  borrows  heat  from  the 
fire  which  would  destroy  it,  and  becomes  the 
stronger  and  brighter  flame  which  puts  out  aU 
rival  fires. 

Hints  given  in  Miss  Mitford's  letters,  how- 
ever strenuously  controverted,  seem  to  show 
that  in  early  days  there  was  something  offen- 
sive in  Miss  Austen's  manner  and  conduct. 
It  may  be  that  both  Emma  and  Darcy  con- 
tain autobiographical  elements^  There  is  an 
air  of  confession  in  the  conception  of  each. 
We  find  in  the  novels  a  theory  that,  as  lovel 
is  educated  by  contradictioi),  so  is  love  the  great 
educator  of  the  mind  through  sorrow  and 
contradiction.  Dante  describes  philosophy 
as  the  amoroso  uso  de  sapienza:  wisdom 
without  it  talks  but  does  not  act  wisely. 
He  who  acts  without  love  acts  at  haphazard : 
love  alone  shows  him  how  and  where  to  ap- 
ply his  principles,  chiefly  by  the  agony  it 
gives  him  when  he  wounds  it  by  wrong  ap- 
plications of  them.  Emma's  wisdom  nearly 
ruins  her  happiness,  till  she  finds  that  wis- 
dom is  nothmg  unless  it  is  directed  by  love. 
Darcy  too  by  Lis  similar  love  of  managing 
almost  ruins  the  prospects  of  his  friend  and 
himself.  With  all  the  importance  which 
Miss  Austen  attributes  to  education,  she 
never  forgets  its  double  aspect,  theoretical 
and  practical.  But  the  practice  must  be 
directed  by  love.  Love  is  however  only  aj 
tardy  teacher ;  it  teaches  as  the  conscience 
teacnes,  or  as  the  daemon  of  Socrates  taught 
him,  by  the  penalties  it  exacts  for  error. 
Tlj.dei  fixOos^  ^  ^schylus  says.  If  Miss 
Austen  ever  was  a  flirt,  as  Mrs.  Mitf ord  re- 
ported, it  was  most  likely  rather  in  Emma's 
style ;  not  with  any  idea  of  engaging  men's 
hearts  in  order  to  disappoint  them,  but  with 
a  view  to  show  her  disengaj^ed  manners,  and 
the  superiority  of  which  sh3  was  conscious. 
The  shade  of  priggishness  with  which  her 
earlier  novels  are  tinged  is  perhaps  most 
easily  explicable  on  this  supposition. 

But  in  any  case,  after  all  possible  deduc- 
tions, Miss  Austen  must  always  have  been  a 
woman  as  charming  in  mind  as  she  was 
elegant  in  person.  What  defects  she  had 
only  prevented  her  being  so  good  as  to  be 
good  for  nothing.     If  her  sympathies  were 
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Bomewhat  limited,  this  was  only  because  her 
society  was  limited.  Perhaps  the  assertion 
that  she  had  no  powers  of  portaying  or 
understanding  society  as  such  shoula  be 
modified  in  favour  of  one  special  class,  whose 
outward  life  singularly  influences  its  general 
character.  She  thoroughly  understood  the 
naval  officer,  whom  she  could  study  at 
home,  in  her  brothers.  Her  naval  officers 
are  really  social  portraits.  A  clergyman's 
daughter,  she  yet  regarded  the  clergyman's 
position  with  a  half-quizzical  eye.  She  let 
the  church  stand  in  the  churchyard,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  transplant  it  into  her  novels. 
But  the  naval  officer  was  a  favourite  person- 
age in  her  later  novels ;  Admiral  Croft,  Cap- 
tain Wentworth,  Captain  Harville,  Captain 
Benwick,  Captain  Price,  and  William  Price 
are  all  admirable  portraits,  perfectly  distinct, 
and  yet  all  saturated  with  their  professional 
peculiarities.  She  even,  in  Captain  Price's 
case,  did  what  Pope  pronounced  to  be  im- 
possible, reconciled  the  '* tarpaulin  phrase" 
with  the  requirements  of  art  and  civility. 
Out  of  these,  bounds  her  language  never 
strays.  She  is  neat,  epigrammatic,  and  in- 
cisive, but  always  a  lady ;  there  is  no  brandy 
and  cayenne  in  her  farrago— no  "  opinions 
supercelestes  et  mceurs  souterrains,"  as  Mon- 
taigne says.  There  is  no  overstepping  her 
own  faculties ;  if  she  did  not  know,  she  felt, 
that  every  man,  ever  so  little  beyond  him- 
self, is  a  fool.  She  obeyed  the  adage,  *'  ne 
gladium  tollas  mulier."  She  spun  out  the 
feminine  fibre  of  the  sons  of  Mars  and  Nep- 
tune, but  meddled  neither  with  the  sword 
nor  with  the  trident  She  is  altogether  an 
example  for  the  aspiring  artist.  She  shows 
what  patience,  perseverance,  modest  study, 
and  a  willingness  to  keep  her  compositions 
for  the  test  of  time,  could  do  for  a  genius 
not  very  commanding  in  its  own  nature. 
Her  example  preaches  with  the  medieval 
poet, 

*'  Ars  compensabit  quod  vis  tibi  magna  nega- 
bit" 

Art  will  make  up  for  want  of  force.  Alto- 
gether, she  is  a  luminary  not  beyond  the  spell 
of  ordinary  human  magic, 

"  A  being  not  too  wise  or  good 
For  human  nature^s  daily  food." 

But  this  is  no  more  than  a  New  Zealander 
might  have  said  of  the  missionary  whom 
he  was  about  to  eat  Miss  Austen  should 
have  some  more  distinctive  appraisement 
In  the  gallery  of  authors  hers  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  kindly  figures.  There  is 
not  a  quality  in  her  which  is  repulsive,  not 
one  which  calls  for  suspension  of  Judgemnt 
or  the  allowance  usually  claimed  for  the 
eccentricities  of  genius,  not  one  so  transcen- 


dent as  to  raise  her  above  imitation  or  emu- 
lative hope.  Hers  is  a  magnetic  attractive- 
ness which  charms  while  it  compels.  As 
she  has  a  way  of  melting  love  into  intelli- 
gence, so  her  intelligence  becomes  in  torn 
amiable.  Montalembert's  first  literary  essay 
was  the  biography  of  a  woman  who,  in 
a  different  sphere,  and  for  different  reasons^ 
exerted  this  kind  of  influence  over  his 
mind ;  and  he  adopted  as  his  own  the  title 
which  the  simple  devotees  of  Germany  from 
Tauler  downwards  have  given  to  die  liebe 
H.  Elisabeth,  la  ch^re  Sainte  Elisabeth. 
Might  we  not  for  like  reasons  borrow  from 
Miss  Austen's  biographer  the  title  which 
the  affection  of  a  nephew  bestows  upon  her, 
and  recognise  her  officially  as  ''  dear  aunt 
Jane  "  f 


Art.  VL — Pabtivs  and  Politics  op 
MoDVBN  Russia. 

SiNOB  the  time  when  Peter  the  Great 
brought  Russia  into  the  political  system  of 
Europe,  the  antagonism  produced  by  her 
peculiar  social  features  has  been  an  impor- 
tant question  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
Supported  chiefly  by  the  rough  agglomera- 
tion of  unnumbered  nationalities,  the  Czars 
have  claimed  over  the  rest  of  Europe  an 
amount  of  influence  which  has  not  been 
justified  by  either  the  political  structure  or 
the  social  institutions  of  their  Empire ;  and 
they  have  aggravated  the  antagonism  into 
a  question  of  absolute  superiority,  and  even 
into  an  obstinate  struggle  for  the  vital  aims 
of  European  progress.  With  brief  excep- 
tions, the  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  have  borne  the  character  of 
a  perpetual  warfare,  carried  on  by  Oriental 
barbarism  against  the  aspirations  and  de- 
velopments of  Western  civilization.  This 
aggressive  policy,  adopted  by  all  the  Czars, 
was  pursued  by  Nicholas  without  deviation 
or  compromise,  and  with  more  success  than 
by  any  of  his  predecessors.  And  it  led  in- 
evitably to  the  Crimean  War.  For  the  ques- 
tion at  last  became  an  urgent  one,  whether 
Europe  was  to  forfeit  whole  centuries  of  pro- 
gress or  whether  the  pretensions  of  Rnsua 
were  to  be  put  down. 

The  Crimean  War  did  not  solve  the  Rus- 
sian question ;  but  its  final  issue,  combined 
with  the  internal  conditions  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  induced  Europe  to  hope  that  the 
difficulty  had  been  put  to  rest  at  least  for  a 
generation  or  two.  For  it  was  thou^t  im- 
probable that  Alexander  il,  who  had  mean- 
while ascended  the  throne,  would  venture  to 
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aunonnce  a  thorough  social  and  political  re- 
oiganization  of  the  Empire,  without  striying 
at  the  same  time  to  comiect  Russia  and  her 
new  programme  of  liberty  with  the  general 
and  popular  interests  of  the  West  Never- 
theless there  were  those  who  only  saw  the 
promise  of  a  future  revenge  in  the  unbroken 
strength  which  was  left  to  Russia  by  the 
peace  of  Pans ;  and  Nesselrode's  successor, 
Gortschakoff,  expressed  their  feeling  in  the 
memorable  words:  ^'La  Russie  ne  boude 
pas;  U  Russie  se  recueille."  And  what  is 
the  present  situation  ?  It  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that,  of  all  the  political  delusions  of 
the  last  ten  years,  that  which  concerns  the 
relations  between  Europe  and  the  Russia  of 
the  "  new  era  "  has  been  the  most  significant 
and  the  most  ominous.  The  Russian  ques- 
tioQ  has  never  for  a  moment  reaUy  disap- 
peared. Instead  of  becoming  more  simple 
it  has  become  more  complicated.  Liberal 
Europe  has  been  deceived  oy  the  show  of  a 
progressive  emancipation  and  quiet  develop- 
ment of  the  Rusfflan  nation ;  and  those  who 
have  not  joined  in  the  chorus  of  rejoicing  at 
the  philanthropic  and  cosmopolitan  policy 
of  the  Russian  government  have  been  regard- 
ed with  an  unintelligent  distrust  But  at 
the  present  moment  very  few  persons  who 
are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
sahject  doubt  that  before  long — perhi^  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  next  twenty  years — ^there 
may  be  a  collision  between  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia like  the  Crimean  War,  or  even  more 
seveie  than  that  For  then  Europe  had  only 
to  hce  the  pretendons  of  the  Czar,  who  was 
compelled  to  take  positive  measures  in  order 
to  arouse  the  fanaticism  of  the  populations ; 
but  now  some  seventy  millions  of  Russians 
regard  the  supremacy  of  Russia  over  the 
other  Slavonians  of  Europe  a^s  a  national 
right,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire and  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  as  a 
providential  mission.  They  claim  moreover 
to  be  the  champions  of  a  "  new  formula  of 
civilization,"  which  is  destined  to  supersede 
the  old  decaying  one  of  Europe,  and  to  re- 
model the  social  happiness  of  the  West  in 
accordance  with  a  Russian  type.  When  and 
where  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  may  come  it 
wonld  be  frivolous  to  prophesy  and  is  not 
necessary  here  to  discuss.  But  it  is  veiy 
important  to  obtain  a  clear  and  exact  histori- 
cal notion  of  the  state  of  things  out  of  which 
the  public  sentiment  has  grown,  and  so,  by 
wat<ming  the  various  phases  of  its  progress, 
to  ascertain  its  secret  aspirations.  It  is  only 
against  known  dangers  that  men  are  effec- 
tually armed. 

Ine  Russian  historian  Earamsin  says,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  work  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  l,  "  The  history  of  the  people  is 
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the  property  of  the  sovereign."  The  phrase 
may  sound  like  mere  flattery ;  but  applied 
to  Russia,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  truth.  It  bears  witness 
to  the  fact,  obvious  to  all  instructed  obser- 
vers, that  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
Russian  history  has  not  been  the  regular  and 
organised  development  of  an  intermil  politi- 
cal life,  but  a  violent  progress,  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  external  accidents, 
and  made  by  fits  and  starts,  with  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  energy,  and  a  complete  dis- 
regard of  tradition,  custom,  and  popular 
temperament  In  lliis  sncces^on,  one  un- 
connected effort  after  another  ceases  and  dies 
away,  and  is  forgotten,  leaving  no  trace  be- 
hind it  The  result  is  often  accomplished 
by  the  outbreak  of  some  war  undertaken  to 
advance  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  as  if  it 
was  thought  that  a  symmetrical  distension 
of  the  territory  could  compensate  for  the 
want  of  internal  consolidation.  Down  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  n.  this  phenomenon 
was  repeated  with  a  regularity  which  made 
it  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Rus- 
sian history.  Alexander  himself,  however, 
originally  took  up  a  much  higher  stand-point 
His  aim  was  to  confer  a  more  robust  and 
healthy  organisation  on  the  "  earthen-legged 
Colossus"  which  the  Crimean  War  had 
shown  Russia  to  be ;  and  he  accordingly  to 
some  extent  invoked  the  co-operadon  of  the 
national  energies.  But  his  policy  should  not 
be  too  ideally  conceived.  In  the  eyes  of 
practical  politicians,  its  value  perhaps  will 
not  be  lessened  by  the  fact  that,  while  it 
recognised  the  urgency  of*  circumstances,  it 
left  the  reforming  initiative  in  the  hands  of 

fovemment  The  logical  sequence  of  events, 
owever,  must  be  observed.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Crimean  War,  Nicholas  had  ap- 
pealed to  religious  fanaticism,  and  had  suf- 
fered the  old  Russian  nobility  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government  They  expected  to  re- 
tain their  influence  under  Alexander,  and 
all  the  more  since  at  his  accession  he  seemed 
Hkely  to  prosecute  the  war  ''  to  the  last  man 
and  last  musket"  In  their  infatuation  they 
scarcely  perceived  how,  through  the  later 
period  of  the  war,  the  government  was  pro- 
mising concessions  to  class  after  class  of  the 
political  and  social  body,  in  order  to  make 
the  whole  strength  and  resources  of  the  na- 
tion available  for  the  demands  of  the  war. 
The  success  of  the  popular  appeal  enabled 
the  government  at  once  to  emancipate  itself 
from  the  Moacovite  nobility ;  and  the  Em- 
peror was  able  to  conclude  a  peace,  even 
against  the  will  of  the  national  aristocracy. 
He  was  sustained  by  the  people.  They  had 
suffered  in  proportion  more  severely  than 
the  nobles,  and  were  altogether  tired  of  the 
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war ;  but  they  retained  BnfBcient  vigour  and 
elasticity  to  found  the  new  era  of  promised 
liberty  on  the  ruins  of  their  old  life.  There 
was  now,  in  fact,  no  sphere  of  life,  no  class 
or  fraction  of  the  people,  whose  interests 
were  not  in  a  state  of  complete  disorganiza- 
tion ;  so  that  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  long  time  would  have  been  requir- 
ed for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  oi^der. 
But  besides  this,  there  also  was  scarcely  a 
territory  which  had  not  during  the  war  been 
promised  by  the  government  some  ameliora- 
tion or  some  boon  in  a  liberal  sense.  Thus 
everywhere  vague  hopes  were  cherished ;  and 
the  vaguer  they  were  the  more  earnestly  did 
the  ignorant  and  dependent  masses  look  to 
the  government  itself  for  creative  and  re- 
deeming measures.  The  government  on  the 
other  hand  was  fairly  certain  that  the  great 
diversity  of  the  needs,  hopes,  aims,  and  inte- 
rests of  the  different  populations  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  them  serve  as  a  check  on 
one  another,  till  it  should  think  good  to  un- 
dertake the  work  of  ref  onn.  Thus,  immedi- 
ately after  the  peace  of  Paris,  it  again  held 
in  its  hands  the  future  of  the  Empire ;  and 
even  before  the  coronation  at  Moscow  it  was 
able  to  determine  and  prepare  its  foreign 
policy  without  distraction  horn  internal  af- 
fairs, and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  menace 
towards  the  nobles  in  case  they  should  at- 
tempt to  thwart  its  designs. 

The  reform  was  arranged  with  great  fore- 
sight, so  as  to  carry  with  it,  step  by  step,  the 
sympathy  of  the  masses.  The  measures  fol- 
lowed in  regular  series,  and  were  adapted  to 
isolate,  from  the  commencement,  those  ele- 
ments that  were  supposed  to  be  actively 
hostile  to  the  new  social  and  political  order. 
Thus  from  the  accession  of  Alexander  the 
nobles  were  exhibited  as  a  class  thfeatened 
with  the  emancipation  of  their  serfs.  They 
were  accordingly  alarmed  by  the 'prospect 
of  a  heavy  material  loss ;  the  value  of  their 
property  was  actually  diminidied ;  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  they  were  unable  to 
exact  any  service  from  their  tenants,  even 
while  the  decree  of  emancipation  was  still 
unpublished.  Again,  in  the  midst  of  the 
national  exultation  at  the  respect  paid  to  the 
Czar  by  the  Western  Powers  at  his  corona- 
tion, and  the  general  rejoicing  called  forth 
by  the  Imperial  clemency,  a  government 
manifesto  appeared  acknowledging  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  public  functionaries,  and  ap- 
pealing against  them  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people.  And  while  the  multitude,  which 
had  hitberto  been  only  a  "misera  contri- 
buens  plebs,"  was  taught  to  rely  for  its  safe- 
ty on  tne  Czar,  a  well  organized  press — de- 
clamatory rather  than  practical — strove  to 
eighten  the  existing  social   antagonisms, 


and  inculcated  everywhere  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  institutions  of  the  past  Thus 
the  privileged  few  were  oppressed  by  appre- 
hension of  loss:  the  inoigent  and  lawless 
mass  were  elated  by  anticipation  of  gm 
But  when,  in  the  great  towns,  an  indepen- 
dent public  opinion  endeavoured  to  connect 
the  emancipation  scheme  with  the  constita- 
tional  ideas  of  the  West,  the  Government 
at  once  showed  symptoms  of  that  change  of 
policy  which  has  since  continually  more  and 
more  estranged  the  course  of  Russian  pro- 
gress from  the  civilization  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Tms  last  point  of  view  has  been  habitosl- 
ly  overlooked.     It  has  been  regarded  as  al- 
most inexplicable  that  the  government  of  a 
liberal  Czar,  in  the  full  swing  of  its  reform- 
ing activity,  should  suddenly  have  become 
accessible  once  more  to  the  influence  of 
rigidly  national  parties,  absolutely  hostile  to 
foreign  culture.     But  the  explanation  is  not 
difficult,  if  we  remember  that  it  has  been  a 
constant  and  diaracteristic  feature  in  the 
policy  of  the  Czars  to  smother  the  germs  of 
political  consoiousness  at  home  by  roo^g 
the  blind  passions  of  the  multitude  against 
foreign  nations.     Formerly  this  was  accom- 
plished by  the  rude  method  of  a  war ;  bnt 
such  a  plan  was  unsuitable  to  the  position  of 
a  reforming  government,  which  was  appeal- 
ing to  public  opinion  as  to  an  oracle.    In 
1858  and  1859,  while  the  decree  of  emanci- 
pation was  yet  unpublished,  and  the  scheme 
of  the  government  reform  was  still  uncertain, 
it  had  seemed  almost  probable  that  the  solu- 
tion of  existing  problems  would  bo  found  in 
some  system  of  national  representation.  But 
a  political  life  of  recent  origin  and  imperfect 
experience  is  at  all  times  apt  to  entertain  ex- 
aggerated notions  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  so  it  was  in  Russia.     The  censor- 
ship indeed  soon  suppressed  all  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem.    But  this  was  of  little  avail     For  the 
oral  discussion  of  the  idea  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed ;  and  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
country  made  it  more  effective  and  powe^ 
f  ul  than  writing.     The  representatives  of  the 
nobility,  who  had  been  summoned  to  St 
Petersburg  to  accept  the  emancipation  mea- 
sures, were  sent  back  with  a  strict  injxmction 
to  avoid  any  discussion  of  the  decree  at  the 
meetings  of  the  nobility  in  the  provinces. 
But  the  nobles  resisted.     The  more  influen- 
tial    corporations    protested     energetically 
against  the  infringement  of  their  privileges. 
The  old  Russian  provinces  threatened  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Duma — ^the  imperial  council  of 
bojars,  without  whose  assent  no  order  of  the 
Czar  used  to  bind,  and  which,  though  set 
aside  by  the  despotism  of  Peter  l,  had  nevCT 
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been  legally  sappressed.  The  assemblies 
and  provincial  meetiDgs  of  the  landed  nobi- 
lity, hitherto  insignificant,  suddenly  became 
centres  of  vehement  i^tation.  Circulars 
were  issued  through  the  provinces  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  plan  of  opposition.  The  lib- 
eral party  of  the  towns  applauded  loudly; 
the  dependent  multitude  followed  the  stream ; 
the  public  functionaries,  whom  government 
had  morally  deserted,  abstained  from  inter- 
ference. And  the  moment  seemed  to  have 
come  at  last  when  the  conflicting  interests 
of  aU  classes  would  unite  against  the  go- 
Temment  in  a  demand  for  constitutional 
gaanmtees. 

In  this  emergency  the  government  issued 
a  sort  of  political  programme.     The  official 
Journal  of  St,  Petersburg  developed  it  in 
a  series  of  articles,  the  ideas  of  which  were 
afterwards  reproduced  in  endless  variation 
by  the  rest  of  the  inspired  press.     The  style 
and  language  of  these  papers  became  at 
once  the  model  and  type  of  the  whole  jour- 
nalism of  Bussia,  even  of  the  organs  of  par- 
M  opposition*     The  absolutism  of  the  Czars 
was  represented  as  a  vital  principle  for  Rus- 
sia ;  and  the  proof  of  this  was  drawn  not 
so  much  from  the  condition  of  her  internal 
development  and  civilization  as  from  the  na- 
ture of  her  relations  with  the  West.     The 
free  development  of  the  new  era  was  to  be 
secured  against  danger  from  an  alliance  be- 
tween Germany , France,  and  England ;:  and  ab- 
solutism and  orthodoxy — ^for  the  double  pre- 
rogative of  the  Czars  must  not  be  forgotten — 
were  proclaimed  as  the  two  pillars  of  a  sys- 
tem of  defence  against  the  hostile  intentions 
of  Western  Europe.     As  though  an  aggres- 
sion of  this  Idud  actually  threatened  the 
frontier,  the  public  functionaries  were  solemn- 
ly reminded  of  their  duties,  and  exhorted  to 
asBLst  in  every  possible  way  in  consolidating 
the  forces  of  the  Empire.     The  rest  of  the 
people  were  warned  that  only  in  the  unlimit- 
ed absolutism  of  the  Czar,  and  the  unques- 
tiomng  obedience  of  the  subject,  lay  those 
creative  and    conservative  energies   which 
could  realize  the  national  aspirations ;  that 
^e  Ufe  of  Eussia  was  wholly  alien  from  the 
intellectual  movement  of  the  West  and  its 
cosmopolitan  community  of  interests;   but 
l^in  her  Slavonian  nationality  and  her  re- 
ligious orthodoxy  she  possessed  the  essential 
elements  of  strength  and  influence.     As  this 
language  became  common  to  all  ranks  of 
the  administration,  Panslavism  saw  that  at 
last  its  hour  was  at  band.     Never  were  its 
agencies  in  Moscow,  Constantinople,  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  London,  or  its  literary  allies  in 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Bautzen,  more  zealous 
and  active  than  in  the  latter  half  of  1869  ; 
^d  never  was  the  refugee  propaganda  of 


London  so  completely  as  then  under  the  di- 
rection of  Slavonian  influences.  At  the 
same  time  the  old-Russian  party  of  Moscow 
felt  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  itself  upon 
a  firmer  basis.  With  a  steady  regard  to 
practical  success,  it  extended  its  ramifications 
through  the  army  and  administration,  up  to  the 
very  family  and  person  of  the  Czar ;  wnile  its 
political  progranmie,  as  far  as  legislation  was 
concerned,  assumed  a  more  strictly  conserva- 
tive character.  The  government  manifestly 
leaned  to  those  who  were  endeavouring  to 
base  the  future  of  Russia  on  the  idea  of  an- 
tagonism with  Western  Europe;  but  of 
course  this  tendency  in  the  amninistration 
could  not  directly  and  immediately  affect 
the  public  mind.  For  some  years,  on  the 
contrary,  the  doctrines  of  Herzen  were  po- 
pular ;  and  his  journal,  the  Kolokol^  was  im- 
ported in  great  numbers.  Its  extraordinary 
boldness  overawed  the  more  moderate, 
while  the  incendiary  writings  of  Bakunin  and 
Dolgorukow  held  up  the  privileged  orders  to 
general  hatred  and  contempt  The  great 
body  of  the  inferior  nobility  and  function- 
aries, who  in  Russia  represent  a  sort  of  mid- 
dle culture,  and  determine  the  opinion  of 
the  day,  wavered  between  an  aversion  for  all 
Western  civilization,  and  a  blind  adherence 
to  the  principles  enunciated  by  English^ 
German,  and  French  socialists.  Meanwhile 
those  to  whom  all  political,  social,  or  lite- 
rary investigation,  all  principle  or  system, 
is  only  vexation  of  spint  and  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh,  took  refuge  in  the  doctrine  that 
questions  of  government,  religion,  and  soci- 
ety were  altogether  obsolete — phases  which 
had  been  passed  through  and  dismissed,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  present  was  a  complete 
overthrow  of  existing  institutions,  and  the 
renunciation  and  abolition  of  all  moral 
principles  and  restraints.  Future  genera- 
tions were  to  inherit  a  ruin,  and  reconstruct 
society  out  of  it.  It  needs  only  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conditions  of  life  in 
Russia  to  understand  why  the  Nihilists,  as  they 
were  called,  soon  became  the  most  numerous 
of  the  sects,  and  stamped  their  impress  on 
the  middle  class  of  the  towns.  The  masses 
were  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  conflict  of 
extreme  opinions.  Their  empty  aspirations 
were  neither  derived  from  any  contact  with 
the  existing  order  of  things,  nor  confined 
within  the  scope  of  any  practicable  policy. 
And  thus  the  government,  in  spite  of  some 
critical  moments,  was  able  to  look  down 
calmly  on  the  agitation.  There  could  be 
no  question  any  more  of  constitutional  li- 
mits to  the  supreme  power,  of  national  re- 
presentation, or  of  parliamentary  and  respon- 
sible government  The  immediate  purpose 
of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  government  had  at 
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any  rate  been  attained  But  more  ihan  this. 
Every  politica]  or  social  phantom  that  enter- 
ed on  the  scene,  without  historical  jostifica- 
lion  or  contemporary  anal<^,  was  a  fresh 
witness  to  the  goremment  of  the  pecnliarity 
of  the  Rnsrian  character,  and  the  specific  aims 
and  necessities  of  the  Boasian  nationality. 
Thns  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  chasm ; 
and  these  extreme  programmes  came  in  aid 
of  the  government  endeavour  to  fonnd  the 
political  life  of  Russia  on  her  separation 
from  the  intellectoal  movement  and  com- 
mon interests  of  the  West  And  the  same 
method  found  an  appHcation  also  in  other 
spheres  of  public  policy,  although  the  organs 
of  the  government  denied  or  only  partially 
admitted  ^e  fact  As  the  ultimate  aim  oi 
these  political  visionaries  was  the  absolute 
reverse  of  all  existing  Russian  institutions, 
they  strove  with  all  their  might,  during  the 
preparation  of  the  emancipation  decree,  to 
obtain  a  partition  of  the  property  of  the 
nobles  among  the  peasants.  Their  cry  was 
for  the  complete  abolition  of  the  landed  no- 
bility. That  is  to  say,  they  were  eager  to 
destroy  and  root  out  that  order  which  hi- 
therto indeed  had  enjoyed  power  and  privi- 
lege at  the  expense  of  the  other  orders,  but 
which  nevertheless  was  the  only  one  that 
possessed  any  culture  and  independence. 
The  government  of  course  found  its  own  ad- 
vantage in  this  tendency  of  Nihilism.  To 
vindicate  its  particular  scheme  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  to  justify  each  new  encroachment 
on  the  mateml  or  moral  rights  of  the  no- 
bility, it  was  content  to  point  to  the  ex- 
asperated and  exacting  temper  of  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
serfs.  It  almost  claimed  the  gratitude  of 
the  nobles  for  having  left  them  life  and  rai- 
ment ;  while  to  the  world  at  large  it  boasted 
how  gently  and  considerately  it  had  dealt 
with  men  against  whose  resistance  the  whole 
torrent  of  public  indignation  was  directed. 
The  Ukase  of  the  1st  of  March  1861 
granted  to  the  serfs  whom  it  emancipated  a 
nberty  in  their  provincial  communities  more 
extensive  than  any  other  order  or  political 
corporation  could  have  ventured  to  hope 
for.  Up  to  this  time  the  unpractical  liberals, 
with  a  democratic  disinterestedness,  had 
worked  for  the  peasants ;  but  now  they  be- 
gan earnestly  to  think  of  their  own  interests. 
They  now  raised  the  cry  of  self-government 
in  eveiy  sphere  of  the  national  life;  they 
claimed  an  unrestricted  political  development 
for  all,  from  the  local  communities  at  the 
bottom  up  to  the  highest  orders  of  the  politi- 
cal body ;  they  called  for  decentralization  of 
the  government,  and  even  for  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  Russian  empire  into  a  confedera- 
tion*    Such  were  the  consequences  which 


the  democratic  agitation  of  the  towns  de- 
duced frcMn  the  emancipation  of  the  ser^ 
At  this  time  the  general  public  tendencies 
were  even  more  dangerous  to  tiie  govern- 
ment than  they  had  been  during  the  preced- 
ing constitutional  agitation.      For  it  was 
clear  that  the  government  had  itself  be^ 
the  i4>ostle  of  these  views,  and  moreover  that 
it  had  deserted  its  own  oigans,  the  public 
functionaries.     Its  autiiority  and  its  instru- 
ments were  thus  equally  discredited  for  any 
purpose  of   stemming  the  tide;   and  the 
cry  resounded  from  every  quarter:  "You 
cannot  pretend  to  represent  that  new  idea  of 
government  which  demands  a  development 
peculiar  to  our  Russian  nationality ;  the  ob- 
solete tradition  of  the  German  bureaucracy 
is  the  only  thing-  you  know.*^    At  that  period 
the  government  was  less  than  ever  able  to 
rely  on  the  landed  nobility ;  for  the  act  of 
emancipation  had  given  the  signal  for  a  com- 
plete subversion  of  order  and  discipline  in 
the  pi^vinces,  and  the   landed  proprietors 
were  entirely  engrossed  with  their  own  pri- 
vate concerns.     The  incendiary  fires  of  the 
summer  of  1862  bore  witness  to  the  accepta- 
tion which  the  socialist  and  democratic  doc- 
trines of  the  Nihilists  found  among   the 
masses,  the  young-Russian  party  and  the 
mob  of  the  towns.     Even  now,  when  those 
times  have  become  historical,  it  is  donbtfol 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to  con- 
trol the  destructive  elements  that  were  at 
work,  or  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the 
Empire,  had  not  an  event,  which  then  seemed  - 
to  threaten  the  con^lete  ruin  of  Russia, 
brought  about  a  thorough   change.     This 
event  was  the  Polish  insurrection. 

It  was  long  before  the  military  strength  of 
Russia  succeeded  in  quelling  the  revolt 
During  the  conflict,  and  through  the  cloud 
of  smoke  and  mist  of  cruel  massacres,  it  was 
difficult  for  Europe  to  discern  the  agitated 
masses  in  the  background,  to  observe  their 
movements,  and  to  interpret  the  isolated  out- 
bursts of  their  pent-up  life.  It  seemed  at 
first  as  if  the  government  dared  not  use  its 
power  to  the  utmost  in  Poland  for  fear  of  a 
Socialist  revolt  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 
But  the  time  came  when  the  Polish  revolu- 
tion, in  the  weakness  of  its  degeneration,  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  Socialist  democracy  of 
Russia,  and  thus  alienated  the  sympathy  of 
Western  Europe.  And  then  the  Czar  at  once 
seized  the  occasion  to  outbid  the  commu- 
nistic offeirs  of  the  leaders  of  the  democracy, 
and  to  satisfy  the  avidity  of  the  masses  by 
unlimited  grants  at  the  expense  of  the  Polish 
proprietors.  All  existing  social  institutions 
were  abolished  in  favour  of  a  thoughtiess 
mob,  whose  enthusiasm  was  courted  by  the 
declaration  of  a  war  against  progress  and  en- 
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ligfatemnent  Thus  dev^s  were  cast  out  by 
^Izebab ;  and  it  could  be  proclaimed  with 
troth  that  order  reigned  in  Jroland.  Mean- 
while in  Russia  all  parties  seemed  to  amal- 
gamate in  a  violent  and  exclusive  sentiment 
of  nationality.  During  the  Polish  revolt 
Katkow  and  Leontjew,  by  their  protests  in 
die  name  of  their  country  against  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  preceding  epoch,  had  secured  for 
the  Moscow  Gazette  a  position  of  intellectual 
rapremacy  over  the  wnole  national  Russian 
woild,  and  an  influence  over  public  opinion 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  from  the 
stand-point  of  Western  ideas.  The  vague 
national,  not  Panslavist,  idea  now  gave  place 
to  what  was  called  "  the  political  idea,"  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Western  portion  of  the 
Empire,  as  long  as  its  political,  religious, 
and  social  relations  and  institutions  were  in- 
flaenced  by  European  culture,  must  neces- 
sarily remain  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Em- 
pire. That  violent  Russification,  which  had 
formerly  been  an  instrument  of  coercion  in 
the  hands  of  a  centralizing  Czar,  now  became 
the  smmna  reipublicffi  salus,  the  highest  law 
of  national  poHcy ;  and  in  order  most  effec- 
toaily  to  promote  this  end,  the  cultus  of  ab- 
solute right  in  the  head  of  the  State  resumed 
its  old  position  as  if  it  had  never  been  ques- 
tioned. The  most  important  and  psycholo- 
gically decisive  point  in  this  change  of  the 
public  mind  is  tliat  it  beUeved  itself  to  be 
really  achieving  a  *' democratic  mission," 
since,  in  recognising  the  absolutism  of  the 
sovereign,  in  order  to  destroy  the  aristocratic 
constitution  and  society  of  the  Western  pro- 
nnces,  with  their  c^tnf  ugal  and  separatist 
tendencies,  it  was  manifestly  helpmg  to 
preserve  the  political  unity,  and  advancing 
towards  the  ideal  type,  of  modem  Russia. 
This  ideal  consists  in  the  close  alliance  of  an 
absolute  autocrat  with  the  peasantry — ^the 
only  fraction  of  the  population  supposed  to 
be  in  a  healthy  state,  it  is  in  principle  a  re- 
jection of  all  political  organization,  and  of 
every  hindrance  to  the  destruction  of  the 
privileged  and  landed  classes.  Its  intent  is 
to  give  poUtical  preponderance  to  the  sense- 
less mass,  the  plaything  of  demagogues  or 
government  intrigues.  Its  life  is  a  fnvolous 
contempt  for  the  social  institutions  recom- 
mended by  nature,  history,  or  possession,  and  a 
scorn  of  all  experiments  and  r^ults  which  con- 
tradict the  political  and  social  ideal  prescrib- 
ed by  its  fancy.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this 
confusion  of  ideas  should  have  engendered' 
a  party  analogous  to  the  Nihilists — ^a  set  of 
men  who  on  the  old  Russian  soil  were  cham- 
pions of  the  extremest  popular  emancipation, 
while  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  the  TjKraine, 
they  vied  with  Cossacks  and  gendarmes  in 
trampling  down  the  slightest  liberal  move- 


ment, spying  out  the  proscribed  victims  of 
the  revolution,  and  visiting  the  Catholics  with 
persecution  and  torture.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  the  same  men  should  have  attacked  the 
political  privileges,  the  rights  of  property, 
the  social  order,  and  the  Protestantism,  of 
the  loyal  Baltic  provinces,  and  prepared  the 
way,  by  delation  and  calumny,  to  subject 
them  to  a  fate  as  gloomy  as  that  of  Pohuid. 
Mouravieff  and  Eauffmann  were  not  specially 
chosen  as  the  hangmen  of  Lithuania  and  the 
Ukraine:  they  are  merely  types  of  their 
party.  The  brutal  despotism  by  which  they 
systematically  ruined  those  countries  is  only 
what  is  meant  by  ^'  Russification,"  or  amalga- 
mation into  the  unity  of  the  Empire ;  and 
other  agents  in  their  places  would  not  have 
been  more  squeamish  than  they.  In  the  un- 
offending Baltic  provinces  the  Russification 
is  more  refined  in  its  method,  but  it  is  not 
less  radical  in  its  nature. 

From  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  revolu- 
tion to  the  present  day,  the  proceedings  have 
been  too  olear  to  need  analysis,  or  t£e  pro- 
duction of  special  examples  to  prove  that  in 
the  administration  of  Western  Russia — ^not 
only  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Little  Russia, 
but  also  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Finland — 
the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  has  thrown 
itself  more  and  more  into  the  arms  of  this 
party.  And  why  should  it  not  ?  The  bins 
tering  phrases  of  th6  national  pseudo-liberal- 
ism infatuate  the  masses,  whose  patriotism, 
as  Herzen  strikingly  observed,  is  only  grati- 
fied by  the  terror  of  other  nations.  The 
doctrine  of  this  party,  moreover,  utterly  un- 
systematic and  unpractical  as  it  is,  harmo- 
nizes with  the  national  character.  For  the 
Russian  only  lives  from  hand  to  mouth ;  his 
highest  canon  is  the  opportunity  of  the  mo- 
ment It  does  not  occur  to  him  that  the 
same  unlimited  absolutism  which  he  at  pre- 
sent regards  as  the  most  powerful  means  to 
E reserve  the  unity  and  form  the  character  of 
is  country,  may  possibly  hereafter,  by  a  sud- 
den reaction,  and  by  virtue  of  the  same  the- 
ory, subvert  the  whole  *.*  new  era,"  even  on 
the  national  Russian  soil  The  present  gov- 
ernment, perhaps,  is  not  likely  to  do  this. 
But  while  it  accommodates  its  course  to  the 
illogical  and  unsystematic  "  doctrine  of  the 
occasion,"  it  nevertheless  keeps  all  the  threads 
in  its  own  hands ;  and  the  public  at  lar^e,  as 
well  as  the  more  independent  and  intelligent 
classes,  are  deprived  of  all  initiative.  It  poses 
itself  as  the  Supreme  Good,  dispensing  liber- 
ty, progress,  and  prosperity,  and  recognises 
no  obligation  to  submit  to  the  consequences 
of  its  work. 

This  policy  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
so  easy  to  realize  in  the  national  Russian 
provinces  if,  at  this  juncture,  the  Panslavists 
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had  not  offered  themselves  as  an  available 
instrument.  It  is  true  that  the  Panslavists 
are,  properly  speaking,  the  spiritual  parents 
-  of  the  national  pseudo-liberalism  which  has 
already  been  described,  and  thus  far  are 
identified  with  it.  But  this  pseudo-liberal- 
ism represented  merely  a  movement  without 
any  internal  guarantee  of  constancy  in  case 
its  present  experiment  should  prove  a  fail- 
ure, or  the  government  should  adopt  more 
effectual  means  for  consolidating  its  despot- 
ism. Panslavism,  however,  has  definite 
principles.  Its  fixed  tendency,  so  far  as  the 
internal  life  of  Russia  is  concerned,  is  to- 
wards absolute  seclusion  from  Europe.  For 
it  regards  with  aversion  all  European  models, 
and  all  the  reforms  introduced  by  Peter  the 
Great  The  only  point  in  which  its  ideal  is 
responded  to  by  the  "new  era"  is  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs.  And  this  it  does 
not  regard  as  an  act  of  humanity,  nor  as  a 
concession  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
nor  as  a  step  towards  the  economical  deve- 
lopment of  international  relations.  Such 
ideas  as  these  have  no  meaning  for  it. 
"What  it  sees  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  is,  first,  the  punishment  of  the  nobles 
for  their  contempt  of  the  old-Russian  tradi- 
tions and  their  attachment  to  the  West,  and, 
secondly,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  he- 
reditary and  personal  proprietorship.  For 
such  proprietorship  it  looks  upon  as  a  "  bar- 
barism,'' while  it  regards  conmiunism  as  an 
original  phenomenon  of  Russo-Slavonic  life. 
According  to  its  "new  formula  of  civiliza- 
tion," whatever  from  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  has  been  derived  from  the  old  and 
worn-out  civilization  of  Europe  ought  to  be 
swept  away;  a  strict  protectionist  system 
should  seclude  Russia  from  all  political  and 
economical  intercourse  with  the  industry  of 
the  West;  and  thus  by  independence  and 
self-suflSciency  she  would  achieve  her  provi- 
dential mission,  and  realize  her  Pan^vist 
supremacy. 

It  was  clear  that  a  government  which  used 
reason,  though  even  for  unreasonable  pro- 
jects— and  the  Russian  government  has 
never  been  deficient  in  practical  ability — 
would  be  able  to  do  what  it  liked  with  a 
fantastical  party  which  was  foolish  enough 
to  think  itself  independent.  The  dreams  of 
this  party  made  it  blind  to  the  terrible  social 
and  economical  sufferings  which  the  mode 
of  emancipation  adopted  had  brought  upon 
Russia ;  wtiile,  on  the  other  hand,  its  funda- 
mental hatred  of  the  higher  culture  secured 
its  constant  numerical  increase,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  its  recruits  made  up  for  their 
want  of  practical  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
Its  aim  was  to  lessen  to  the  utmost  the  politi- 
cal rights  which  in  Russia  were  traditionally 


connected  with  personal  proprietorship. 
For  its  adherents  saw  in  the  principle  of 
possession  nothing  but  the  progressive 
diminution  of  the  individual;  hence  they 
derived  their  "  new  formula  of  civilization." 
As  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  has  been 
the  material  and  political  ruin  of  the  nobili- 
ty, the  party  now  accepts  these  encroach- 
ments of  the  government  as  a  marked  ap- 
proach to  their  own  political  ideal.  But 
their  dream  of  a  peasant  sovereignty  can 
only  be  realized  when  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Niemen  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur,  and  from  the  Polar  to  the  Aral  Sea, 
IS  swept  clean  of  all  traces  of  personal  pro- 

Erietorship,  personal  liberty,  and  the  higher 
lessings  of  civilization..  The  ideal  Russia 
of  the  future  Panslavist  supremacy  consists 
of  a  uniform  atomic  population,  without  o^ 
ganization  or  differentiation,  ruled  by  an  ab- 
solute autocrat 

If  these  great  party  tendencies  are  com- 
pared with  one  another,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  their  kindred  programmes  of  in- 
ternal policy  contain  merely  the  abolition  of 
•existing  institutions,  and  leave  the  national 
spirit  to  rebuild  the  future  structure  on  their 
ruins.  In  the  large  towns  this  "national 
spirit"  has  hitherto  only  hatched  impossible 
political  theories;  while  in  the  country, 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  it  has 
not  shown  the  slightest  capacity  or  desire  to 
turn  to  account  the  freedom  which  has  been 
granted.  The  pseudo-liberal  doctrinaires, 
who  attempt  to  Russify  the  Western  pro- 
vinces in  order  to  secure  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  Panslavists,  who  would 
level  all  social  distinctions  in  the  interest  of 
"  the  sovereign  peasantry,"  entertain  no  sub- 
stantive idea  beyond  that  tabula  rasa  which 
they  seek  to  effect  by  the  overthrow  of  what- 
ever now  exists.  They  would  thus  have  the 
same  merely  negative  stand-point  as  Ae 
Nihilists,  and  like  them  would  leave  the  fu- 
ture to  take  care  of  itself,  if  it  were  ilot 
that  high  above  the  chaos  of  the  regenerated 
Russian  world  they  raise  the  sacrea  beacon 
of  the  Czar's  unlimited  absolutism.  Bat 
this  is  not  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  sim- 
ply to  shift  the  responsibility  to  other  shoul- 
ders, and  to  confess  their  own  sterility  and 
blindness.  Moreover,  it  is  to  sacrifice  their 
own  party  principles  to  the  mere  convenience 
of  the  Czar.  How  could  he  be  expected  to 
allow  the  future  to  be  moulded  by  the  doc- 
trines of  a  party,  if  its  schemes  did  not  real- 
ly answer  his  own  purposes?  The  intelli- 
gent party  leaders  recognise  this  simple  and 
rigid  consequence;  but  the  parties  them- 
selves do  not  acknowledge  it  If  they  did, 
the  government  would  be  inconvenienced, 
but  it  would  be  inconvenienced  only;  for 
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tiie  popular  belief  in  the  authority  of  the 
Czar  is  so  strongly  rooted  that  now,  since 
the  nobles  have  been  socially  rained  and 
politically  nullified,  the  greatest  stroke  of 
power  might  be  safely  attempted,  if  it  did 
bat  appeal  to  the  masses.  But  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  too  advantageous  for  any 
sach  stroke  of  power  to  be  desirable..  It 
dispenses  the  government  from  the  necessity 
of  assoming  a  definite  attitude  towards  par- 
ticular parties,  and  allows  it  to  coquet  at 
pleasoie  with  them  all — so  that^  keeping  it- 
self free,  it  can  treat  each  of  them  in  turn 
as  the  ^vourite,  and  thus  convert  it  into  an 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  champion  against 
all  the  rest. 

Through  the  entire  course  of  the  "  new 
eia,*^  the  Russian  autocracy  has  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  the  idea  that  it  must  be 
the  god.  of  Russia.  In  order,  however,  to 
express  this  .doctrine,  some  watchword  had 
to  be  devised  which  should  appeal  to  and 
sum  up  the  diveigii^  tendencies  of  the  na- 
tional patriotism.  The  device  was  an  old 
one;  but  its  application  in  these  days  is 
more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be.  Formerly 
EnssiaQ  patriotism  consisted  in  an  absolute 
devotion  to  the  person  of  the  Czar,  and  Rus- 
sian nationality  was  wholly  absorbed  in  reli- 
gious orthodoxy.  By  an  f^peal  to  the 
"  orthodox  "  faith  of  old  Russia,  it  was  pos- 
^ble  to  give  a  national  motive  to  the  war  of 
1812,  and  to  the  Crimean  War  against  the 
"heathen"  nations  of  the  West  But  this 
would  serve  no  longer.  Accordingly  a  wider 
nationality — one  not  exclusively  Russian,  but 
Sla?onian — was  substituted  for  the  orthodox 
faitL  And  thus  foreign  politics  came  to 
occupy  a  greater  space  than  had  ever  been 
allotted  to  them  before.  For  instance,  the 
development  of  the  traditional  tendencies 
agwnst  Turkey  from  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  down  to  the  middle  period  of  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  had  never  once  called  into 
being  any  national  solidarity  with  the  Sla- 
vonian Christians;  all  ties  with  them  were 
exclusively  founded  on  their  Greek  ortho- 
doxy ;  and  occasionally  Russian  policy  even 
showed  itself  hostile  to  Slavonians  subject  to 
fweign  rule.  But  since  the  beginning  of 
the  new  era  all  parties  have  raised  the  nar 
tiofial  idea  to  the  top ;  and  the  government 
has  found  it  easy  enough,  by  means  of  the 
watchword  of  nationality,  to  revive  the  fa- 
vourite Russian  vision  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  Russia  has  inherited  Uie  mission  of 
founding  and  {^residing  over  a  Slavonian 
confederation,  made  up  of  States  abstracted 
from  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Germany.  •  The 
Slavonian* CJongress  of  Moscow,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Minister  Tolstoi,  completely 


and  formally  organized  a  propaganda  for  the 
purpose;  and,  while  the  Russian  govern- 
ment met  the  remonstrances  of  the  nearest 
States  by  declaring  that  it  was  only  holding 
an  ethnographical,  industrial,  and  Slavonian 
exhibition  at  Moscow,  a  number  of  South 
Slavonians  from  the  neighbouring  States 
were  being  trained  in  the  colleges  of  Nico- 
laijeff  and  St  Petersburg  for  Russian  foreign 
service,  to  act  under  Russian  control,  as 
apostles  of  the  general  Slavonian  solidarity 
in  Austria,  Turkey,  Roumania,  and  Servia. 
This  utilization  of  the  national  idea  for  ab- 
sorbing the  non-Russian  populations  could 
not  fan  to  flatter  Russian  patriotism.  And 
thus  "  the  precedence  of  the  East,"  which 
heretofore  meant  only  a  tendency  of  the 
policy  of  the  Czars,  for  which  on  each  occa- 
sion the  national  spirit  had  to  be  raised  to 
fanaticism  by  the  orthodox  Church,  has  now 
become  a  dogma  of  the  popular  conscious- 
ness ;  while  the  watchword  of  "  nationality  " 
provides  an  effectual  screen  for  measures  of 
mternal  policy.  Any  further  illustrations 
are  unnecessary.  For  with  this  preponde- 
rance of  the  idea  of  nationality,  it  is  impos-. 
sible  to  imagine  any  public  or  private  rela- 
tions, any  social,  political,  or  religious  insti- 
tution, whose  privileges  and  rights  may  not 
be  represented  as  a  crime  against  the  sacred 
spirit  of  the  national  development.  It  is  no- 
torious that  at  .the  beginning  of  the  "new 
era  "  pidns  were  taken  to  induce  men  to  be- 
lieve that  Western  Europe  was  hostile  to  the 
national  life  of  Russia,  and  desired  to  thwart 
the  development  of  her  strength  and  civilisa- 
tion. It  was  easy  therefore  to  represent  the 
purely  humanitarian  intercession  of  Europe 
in  favour  of  Poland,  and  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many in  the  fate  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  as 
an  aggression  of  the  West  on  Russian  self- 
development  In  this  case  the  government 
did  not  need  aid  from  any  of  the  parties  to 
justify  its  Vandalism  in  the  Western  pro- 
vinces. Its  action  was  supposed  to  be,  on 
the  face  of  it,  strictly  necessary  for  self-de- 
fence and  for  the  interest  of  the  threatened 
"  nationality."  If  any  Russian  ventured  to 
intercede  for  the  Western  provinces,  he  was 
held  to  be  self-condemned  on  the  score  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  policy.  He  was  put 
under  ban  as  anti-national 

Here  we  may  rest  It  is  evident  how 
universal  was  the  application  of  the  pliant 
watchword  of  "nationality" — ^how  well  it 
could  serve  to  give  the  boundless  autocracy 
of  the  government  the  appearance  of  merely 
complying  with  the  exigencies  of  national 
right  and  necessity.  The  only  gauge  of  pa- 
tnotism  was  a  fanatical  hatred  of  all  non- 
Russian  elements  in  the  State  and  society ; 
and  thus  parties  and  the  people  came  to 
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adopt  the  flattering  delusion  that  the  su- 
preme absolutism  regarded  itself  merely  as 
the  executive  organ  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Russian  nation.     The  government,  no  doubt, 
was  conscious  of  the  unreality  of  its  profes- 
sions ;  but  its  agents  remained  subject  to  the 
influences  which  act  on  human  natute.     A 
man  cannot  play  a  part  for  ten  years  with- 
out coming  to  maike  his  assumed  character 
a  part  of  himself ;  and  a  complicated  politi- 
cal system  is  still  less  able  to  resist  the  psy- 
chological effect  of  habit     The  Russian  ad- 
ministration has  plainly  succumbed  to  this 
law.     It  would  be  unjust,  however,  and  un- 
historical,  to  maintain  that  the  Russian  "new 
era,"  as  it  existed  in  the  intention  of  the  go- 
vernment before  the  Polish  insurrection,  was 
hostile   to   a  solidarity   of    interests    with 
Western  Europe.     At  that  period  European 
money  was  required  to  advance  the  railway 
system,  as  well  as  other  material  improve- 
ments indispensable  to  the  economical  re- 
generation  of  the   Empire.     Questions  of 
religion  and  nationality  m  general,  and  even 
the  legislative  and  le^  differences  of  the 
non-Russian  provinces,  were  at  that  time  re- 
garded by  the  government  in  a  tolerant  and 
even  liberal   spirit     Its  principles  seemed 
consonant  with  the  possession  of  equal  rights 
by  alL      Although  it  may  have  doubted  the 
opportuneness  of  applying  directly  the  poli- 
tical and  social  reforms  of  Western  Europe, 
several  of  its  proceedings  proved  neverthe- 
less that  its  idea  of  reform  was  to  call  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  national  energies  in 
regenerating  the  Empire,  politically  and  so- 
cially, and  to  allow  decentralization,  or  even 
self-government,  a  wider  sphere  of  activity. 
The  Polish  revolution  completely  changed 
the  situation :  mixed  feelings  of  revenge  and 
fear  suggested  the  politick  necessity  of  ut- 
terly destroying  the  Polish  element,  extir- 
pating its  nobles  and  its  religion,  and  giving 
the  preponderance  to  the  peasantry.     The 
government,  inevitably  though  not  openly 
an  ally  of  the  pseudo-liberals  and  Slavo-doc- 
trinaires,  had  accordingly  to  sacrifice  those 
principles  of  reform  to  which  at  the  outset 
it  had  given  the  foremost  place.     From  this 
time  it  identified  the  Polish  nationality  with 
aristocratic   resistance,   aristocratic  govern- 
ment with  Catholicism,  Catholicism  with  re- 
bellion, and  rebellion   with   aggression  on 
Russian  nationality ;  and  it  became  animated 
by  an  extreme  intolerance,  which  logically 
involved  the  destruction  and  extirpation  of 
the  vanquished.     By  virtue  of  the  analogies 
usual  in  political  reasoning,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  easily  extended  to  the  constitution, 
the  G^ennanism,  and  the  Protestantism,  of 
the  Baltic  pTovinces ;  and  finally  it  reacted 
on  Russia  itself.      The    consequence   was 


plain,  that  the  Russian  nobility,  which  had 
also  been  an  obstacle  to  tLe  equal  rights  of 
the  other  classes,  should  be  exposed  to  ge- 
neral hatred.  The  previous  attempt  to  ac- 
custom the  emancipated  serf  to  private  pos- 
session, by  granting  him  a  house  and  allot- 
ment, had  ended  only  in  the  establishment 
of  communism.  That  which  on  national 
Russian  soil  was  reputed  indispensable  for 
both  empire  and  nation,  was  necessarily  also 
enacted  for  the  western  portion  of  the  em- 
pire. Hence  the  government,  while  en- 
gaged, as  it  thought,  in  dallying  with  the 
extreme  parties  in  the  nation,  was  gradually 
led  to  challenge,  not  only  all  the  European 
elements  in  the  Russian  system,  but  even  the 
civilization  of  Europe  itself. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Europe  paid  so 
little  attention  to  the  internal  transmutations 
of  Russia  from  1860  to  1866.      Its  idea  of 
the  "  new  era  "  of  Alexander  was  filled  with 
the  luminous  image  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs.     The  Polish  revolt  came  at  an  in- 
opportune moment,  and  by  its  later  socialist 
and  communist  turn  disgusted  the  cultivated 
classes.     Europe  accordingly  bestowed  on 
it  only  a  snpeiflcial  attention,  and  at  the  best 
a  lukewarm  sympathy.     Public  attention, 
absorbed  by  the  impending  catastrophe  of 
1866,  failed  to  appreciate  the  complaints  of 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces.      There 
was  no  idea  that  modem  Russia  would  even- 
tually prove  more,  and  more  directiy,  dan- 
gerous to  European  society  and  polity  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.     In  foreign  affairs, 
the  Russian  Cabinet,  since  the  peace  of  Paris, 
had  maintained  an  attitude  of  caution ;  its 
public  efforts  were  exclusively  in  the  inte- 
rests of  peace  and  conciliation.    Accordingly 
the  constant  hostility  of  the  Russian  press 
against  Europe  was  ignored.      It  was  not 
understood  that  all  parties  regarded  the  pre- 
sent restraint  of  the  public  enei^  as  a  sys- 
tem of  preparation  for  a  more   obstinate 
struggle.     No  notice  was  taken  of  the  creed, 
so  industriously  instilled  into   the  nation, 
that  Russian  supremacy  in  the  future  was  to 
be  the  brilliant  recompense  for  the  evils  of 
the  present     The  little  that  was  translated 
out  of  the  unknown  Russian  idiom  was  only 
sporadic  and  fragmentary ;  and  it  seemed  so 
strangely  opposed  to  all  faiown  policy,  that 
most  people  only  regarded  it  as  the  outpour- 
ing of  eccentric  visionaries,  whom  the  ffo- 
vemment  would  have  to  resist  in  its  own  m- 
terests.     Western  Europe  would  have  gained 
a  deeper  insight  into^the  real  state  of  things 
if  it  had  paid  attention  to  the  measures  that 
followed  the  murderous  attempt  of  Kara- 
kassow  {^  April  1866).      Comipg  as  they 
did  at  the  time  of  the  Grerman  war,  they 
passed  off  unnoticed  in  the  West ;  but  tiiey 
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were  of  decisive  importance  for  the  relations 
of  Europe  and  Russia.  They  not  only  de- 
tennined  the  present,  but  affected  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  fature.  The  Russian  go- 
vernment^ which  up  to  that  time  had  more 
or  less  balanced  the  national  parties,  and 
nsed  them  for  its  own  purpose,  thenceforth 
allied  itself  with  the  Panslavists,  and  was  re- 
presented by  their  leaders.  It  will  be  well 
to  give  a  brief  statement  of  these  recent 
proceedings. 

The  traditional  usages  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment required  it  to  appear  that  Eiou- 
kassow's  attempt  was  sometning  more  than 
the  isolated  act  of  a  frantic  idiot.  It  had  to 
be  dealt  with  as  the  climax  and  collapse  of 
some  vast  conspiracy.  Mouravieff,  the  hero 
of  Poland,  was  precisely  the  man  to  wring 
the  secret  out  of  the  heart  of  the  people  by 
arbitrary  imprisonments,  and  by  inquisitions 
amongst  all  classes  and  corporations  in  every 
comer  of  the  Empire.  As  there  was  no 
foundation  for  suspicion,  the  investigations 
led  of  course  to  no  result ;  and  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  were  imprisoned  all  but  a  few  had 
to  be  released,  but  meanwhile  the  Pan- 
davists  successfully  impressed  public  opinion 
vith  the  notion  that  the  secret  conspirators 
probably  belonged  to  the  Polish  or  the  Bal- 
tic provinces.  The  whole  national  press 
adopted  this  slander  as  an  established  fact ; 
an  alarm  was  raised  against  every  foreign 
element ;  and  it  was  demanded  as  a  matter 
of  urgency  that  the  government  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Panslavists.  At 
the  moment,  the  government  saw  in  this  wild 
ontbnrst  a  danger  to  its  own  Uberty  and  in- 
dependence. An  imperial  manifesto  of  the 
13th  of  May  1866  endeavoured  to  oppose  to 
these  social  and  democratic  extravagances 
the  invariable  and  logical  progranmie  of  the 
reforming  absolutism.  It  touched  upon  all 
the  cardinal  questions  of  reform  belonging 
to  the  "new  era."  In  order  to  make  it 
practically  effectual  it  was  addressed  to  every 
grade  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  its  language 
was  varied  so  as  to  fit  the  expression  of  its 
ideas  to  each  official  jurisdiction.  The  cli- 
max was  reached  in  the  reproach  that  the 
organs  of  administration  had  hitherto  failed 
in  their  duty  of  representing  the  conserva- 
tive interest  and  confronting  the  reckless  atr 
tempts  of  socialist  democracy.  The  admi- 
nistration at  once  broke  out  into  acts  of 
decided  repression,  and  of  excessive  rigour 
gainst  the  press.  The  functionaries  vied 
with  one  another  in  upholding  the  honour  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  its  orthodox  conserva- 
tism. A  sudden  calm  followed  the  din  of 
conflicting  parties — a  lull  which  recalled  the 
Russian  adage,  "  I  am  resting  on  the  beach 
and  watching  for  the  winds."    K  at  this 


juncture  the  government  had  really  exer- 
cised its  power  over  the  parties,  it  might 
have  seized  the  reins  with  strong  hand. 
But  the  old-Russian  party,  by  a  clever 
stroke,  utilized  the  moment  of  public  dis- 
may ;  and  it  was  helped  by  the  sudden  poli- 
tical aggrandizement  of  Prussia.  The  mode- 
rate element  was  weeded  out  from  the  higher 
administrative  circles.  The  incipient  mMsAj 
of  the  Emperor  was  another  reason  whv 
those  who  sympathized  with  European  civi- 
lization felt  less  sure  of  their  influence.  The 
Grand-Duke  Constantine,  the  former  idol  of 
the  Moscow  party,  came  forth  from  his  re- 
treat The  Panslavists  endeavoured  to  form 
a  connection  with  the  Czarewitch,  whose 
strong  inclination  to  ultra-Russian  ideas  is 
no  mystery.  The  most  influential  positions 
were  successively  filled  by  stronger  and 
stronger  partisans  of  Panslavism,  with  that 
obstinacy  and  indifference  to  means  which 
generally  characterizes  the  Slavonian,  and 
especially  the  Russian,  temper.  The  rela- 
tive calm  which  has  since  reigned  in  politics 
seems  to  favour  these  tendencies.  At  the 
present  moment,  not  only  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, but  the  whole  political  organ- 
ism of  the  Empire,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
ultra-national  party.  Although  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff,  the  foreign  minister,  maintains  a 
certain  reserve,  the  minister  of  war,  Millutin, 
is  a  professed  Panslavist.  Toktol  the  minis- 
ter of  justice,  Zelenoi  the  minister  of  crown- 
lands,  Bobrinski  the  minister  of  public 
works,  belong  to  the  same  party;  llma- 
scheff,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  is  said  to 
owe  his  office  to  his  party-services.  Timas- 
cheff,  Millutin,  Zelenoi,  General  Eaufimaun 
of  Lithuanian  notoriety  (at  present  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  Tascnkend),  and  Prince 
Tscherkaski,  the  leader  of  the  old  Muscovite 
party,  are  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 
the  Czarewitch,  who  figures  in  the  private 
council  of  the  Emperor  as  the  most  influen- 
tial  champion  of  Panslavism,  and  is  regard- 
ed by  the  nation  as  its  standard-bearer. 
Thus  the  abolition  of  Polish  and  German 
nationality  within  the  Empire,  the  extirpa- 
tion of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  the 
exclusion  of  Western  civilization,  and  the 
union  of  the  Slavonian  race  under  Russia, 
are  no  mere  frantic  wishes  of  an  extreme 
party.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  strongly 
represented  in  the  supreme  council  of  the 
Czar;  and  the  government  pursues  their 
practical  realization.  In  case  of  the  de- 
pression and  mental  collapse  of  Alexander 
n.  making  way  for  his  successor,  Europe 
may  expect  to  see  Panslavism  formally  pro- 
claimed as  the  political  idea  of  Russia. 

From  the  internal  condition  of  the  Empire 
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let  us  now  turn  to  its  foreign  policy.  The 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersbui^  nearer  made  a  se- 
cret of  the  fact  that  at  the  peace  of  Paris  it 
gave  up  none  of  its  former  pretensions.  The 
pacific  disposition  of  the  civilized  world  at 
that  time  permitted  Prince  Gortschakoff  to 
say  in  the  coronation  circular  of  the  2d  of 
September  1856,  " La  Russie  ne  boude  pas; 
la  Russie  se  recueille."  Meti  appeared  de- 
termined not  to  see  how  Nessclrode's  suc- 
cessor dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  Crimean 
War  had  freed  Russia  from  every  tie  that 
bound  her  up  with  the  European  balance  of 
power,  and  had  restored  her  liberty  of  action 
for  the  development  of  specific  Russian  in- 
terests. Later  on,  the  dissolving  views  of 
the  ^^new  era"  dazzled  all  eyes;  and  men 
forgot  that  this  same  peace  progranmie  had 
been  the  highest  expression  of  me  Czar's  re- 
lations with  Europe  at  the  time  when  all 
courts  regarded  Nicholas  as  the  '<  bulwark  of 
Christian  conservatism,"  and  when  he  inter- 
fered at  pleasure  in  the  quarrels  of  States 
and  nations,  as  he  deemed  it  profitable  to 
"the  cause  of  the  Empire,"  or  necessary  to 
maintain  "  the  dignity  of  the  Emperor,"  or 
useful  for  "  the  positive  interests  of  Russia." 
All  this  was  done  on  the  supposition  that 
Russia  was  the  necessary  guardian  of  the  in- 
terests of  weaker  States,  as  if  Western  poli- 
tics were  simply  an  uninterrupted  system  of 
international  encroachment  Since  the  Cri- 
mean War,  what  scheme  of  her  foreign  po- 
licy has  Russia  found  it  necessary  to  renounce 
in  the  interest  of  her  domestic  regeneration  ? 
Political  illusions  are  the  worst  Every  one 
knows  that  the  testament  of  Peter  the  Great 
is  only  an  historical  fable,  and  that  the  docu- 
ment BO  called  is  a  forgery.  But  the  idea 
which  it  embodies  is  not  the  less  true.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  Czar  not  to  accept  the  lo- 
gical consequences  of  his  position.  While 
Russia  rests  on  the  frontier  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, Yrith  a  homogeneous  population  of  70 
millions,  that  testament  will  remain  the  most 
concise  expression  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  facts,  and  of  the  irreconcile- 
able  relations  between  Russia  and  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe.  Only  a  very  superfi- 
cial historical  criticism  could  conceive  that 
the  tendencies  of  Russia  with  regard  to  Eu- 
rope since  Peter  the  Great  are  mere  effects  of 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Czars.  The  natural 
and  vital  conditions  of  the  politics  of  Russia, 
and  the  uniform  growth  of  internal  necessi- 
ties, are  the  real  causes.  After  the  peace  of 
Paris,  the  childlike  simplicity  of  some  poli- 
ticians, especially  in  Germany,  supposed  that 
when  Russia  had  once  achieved  the  reorgani- 
zation of  her  social  orders  she  would  no 
longer  prove  a  danger  to  Europe,  and  that 
her  interests  would  thenceforth  be  bound  up 


with  those  of  the  Western  world.  Such  per- 
sons assume  that  the  social  and  political 
transformation  of  Russia  would  be.made  after 
a  Western  model  But  this  is  impossible  while 
the  reformers  regard  nationality  as  the  essen- 
tial and  natural  condition  of  the  development 
And  further,  if  Russia  were  an  ordinary  Eu- 
ropean Power,  Russian  conquest  woidd  in 
each  case  require  a  preliminary  excitement  of 
the  energies  of  the  nation ;  but  sueh  excite- 
ment would  be  dangerous  to  the  absolutism 
of  the  Czar  and  the  integrity  of  the  nation. 
But  if  this  absolutism  only  kept  in  view  the 
extension  of  the  distinctive  civilization  of  the 
nation,  all  these  dangers  would  turn  into 
means  of  safety.  When  Russia  is  the  whole 
civilized  world,  a  small  Russia  is  a  disgrace. 
She  must  extend  her  arms  north  and  south, 
and  make  herself  as  isupreme  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Dardanelles  as  on  the  Baltic. 
Thus  the  traditional  politics  of  Russia,  even 
under  the  "  new  era,"  would  undergo  no  nota- 
ble change.  The  serious  disturbances  ac- 
companying the  internal  reforms  might  make 
peace  needful ;  but  the  logical  course  of  Rus- 
sia was  to  effect,  by  any  means  at  her  dis- 
posal, the  dissolution  of  the  solidarity  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  Crimean  War  convinced  Russia  that 
any  direct  attack  on  Turkey  would  immedi- 
ately bring  her  into  collision  with  the  supe- 
rior military  skill  of  the  "  West  European  co- 
alition." But  it  had  an  important  compen- 
sation. It  deeply  interested  in  her  behalf  the 
Slavonians  of  Turkey  and  lUyria,  and  enabled 
her  to  boast  that,  though  Hhe  Czar  might 
not  be  invincible,  she  had  shed  her  own 
blood  for  their  defence,  when  all  Europe  was 
banded  together  to  oppress  them ;  that  the 
strength  alone  and  not  the  will  had  been 
wanting  to  her  for  their  deliverance;  and 
tiiat  they  could  easily  distinguish  between 
the  Power  that  had  entered  on  an  unequal 
struggle  for  their  sakes,  and  those  Christian 
and  civilized  Powers  that  had  taken  up  arms 
to  keep  them  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks.'  This  list  of  the  moral  advantages 
which  Russia  claims  to  have  reaped  from 
her  defeat  are  the  very  phrases  of  a  memo- 
randum emanating  from  Prince  Gortschakoff^ 
and  published  last  December  in  Le  Nord. 
The  fact  proves  decisively  that,  though  Rus- 
sia fourteen  years  ago  had  to  desist  from  di^ 
rect  attacks,  she  nevertheless  did  not  lose 
sight  for  a  moment  of  her  original  aiuL 
*  The  lesson  was  not  lost  Not  Turkey,  but 
pre-eminently  the  Christian  races  were  con- 
cerned ;  no  one  could  doubt  of  this.  Russia 
could  retire  with  the  conviction  that  the  scat- 
tered grains  of  seed  would  not  perish,  but 
would  ripen  for  a  future  harvest'  It  appears 
from  this  memorandum,  which  sums  up  in  a 
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few  sentences  the  proceedings  of  a  series  of 
Tears,  that  the  apparent  reserve  of  Russia  has 
been  adopted  in  order  to  enable  her  to  em- 
ploy her  agents  among  the  South  Slavonians 
not  only  against  Turkey  but  also  against  Aus- 
tria, while  she  retains  the  power  of  repudiat- 
ing them  at  any  moment  Her  peculiar  po- 
flitioD  mves  her  this  advantage,  that  she  is 
DOt  obliged  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  her  foreign 
rejects ;  and  the  guides  and  instruments  of 
er  foreign  policy  have  the  talent  and  tact 
of  waitmg  quietly  for  the  opportunity.  They 
ire  always  occupied,  however;  for  Russia, 
alike  Asiatic  ana  European,  gives  them  an 
alternate  field  of  action  in  either  hemisphere. 
To  quiet  the  jealousy  of  her  neighbours,  she 
will  in  one  place  make  a  noisy  demonstration 
of  departure,  as  she  ostensibly  turned  away 
from  Europe  after  the  Crimean  War.  After 
that  time,  she  seemed  to  devote  her  whole  atr 
tention  to  Asiatic  af&iirs,  and  for  a  while  ap- 
peared absorbed  in  the  '*  questions  of  the 
&rther  East"  This  was  the  case  particularly 
in  1860.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  these  ques- 
tions were  in  fact  made  use  of  to  bewilder 
and  put  down  the  internal  movement  which 
was  tending  towards  the  ideas  of  constitu- 
tional government  It  was  represented  that 
such  tendencies  only  gave  occasion  to  Western 
Europe  to  thwart  the  free  display  of  the  na- 
tional energy,  and  that  the  only  means  of  ef- 
fectual self-protection  was  to  keep  rigorously 
apart  from  all  non-Russian  movements  of  the 
tmie,  and  from  all  cosmopoHtan  solidarity  of 
interests.  The  state  of  Europe  at  the  time 
by  no  means  warranted  such  suggestions; 
but  their  aim  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
mysterious  policy  of  the  future.  For  at  the 
same  time  the  absolute  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  power  of  Russia  in  Asia  was  pro- 
claimed and  popularized  with  no  less  empha- 
sis. These  apparently  divergent  agitations, 
both  zealously  advocated  by  the  national 
press,  had  their  common  origin  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  central  power ;  both  of  them, 
embodied  in  the  ever-recurring  Eastern  ques- 
tion, repeatedly  deceived  the  world.  The 
Slavonian  propaganda  was  directckl  against 
Austria.  Her  despotic  attempts  to  Germanize 
her  heterogeneous  Slavonian  elements,  and  to 
corrupt  the  Turkish*  dependencies,  while  sa- 
crificmg  the  Christian  populations  to  Mo- 
bammedanism,  formed  tne  dark  foreground 
of  the  picture ;  in  the  distance  emerged  a 
glorious  vision — the  white  Czar  and  ms  re- 
deeming legions.  The  allies  of  Austria  were 
similarly  d^t  with.  France,  where  the  Na- 
poleonic policy  of  agitation  had  then  reached 
its  zenith,  was  treated  with  exaggerated  de- 
ference. With  Prussia  signs  and  pledges  of 
friendship  were  exchanged;  and  she  was 
^&rned   against    forfeiting  her  traditional 


Russian  ^mpathies  by  too  close  an  approach 
to  Great  Joritain.  Great  Britain  herself  was 
regarded  as  in  European  affairs  altogether 
selfish  and  indifferent  to  the  well-being  of 
nations,  and  in  Asiatic  affairs  intent  only  on 
spoiling  friendly  States,  and  usurping  their 
provinces  for  the  benefit  of  an  insatiable 
aristocracy.  These  populations  Russia,  on  the 
contrary,  desired  to  gain  by  teaching  them 
the  blessings  of  civilization ;  and  the  expulsion 
of  England  from  her  Eastern  empire  was 
treated  only  as  a  question  of  time.  As  in 
Europe  the  ^'holy  mission  of  Russia '^  was 
the  redemption  of  weak  and  oppressed  na- 
tionalities, so  in  Asia  it  was  the  emancipation 
of  barbarous  nations,  and  the  opening  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  to  the  traffic,  com- 
merce, and  social  blessings  of  the  Russian 
world. 

These  notions  show  the  kind  of  ideas  fa- 
miliar to  Russian  nationalism,  said  the  cha- 
racter and  object  of  the  agitations  of  Slavo- 
nian countries.  European  opinion  admitted 
the  civilizing  mission  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia ;  and  Russia  herself,  vrith  her  improved 
means  of  communication,  seemed  adapted 
for  a  middle  term  between  European  culture 
and  the  peculiar  civilization  of  the  extreme 
East  Hence  there  were  two  powerful  rea- 
sons why  Europe  should  be  indifferent  to 
the  Russian  conquests  in  Asia.  And  they 
were  strengthened  by  the  agitation  and  con- 
fusion reigning  in  Europe,  which  absorbed 
its  attention,  while  the  apparent  indifference 
of  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  to  Euro- 
pean affairs  offered  no  incentive  to  other 
Cabinets  to  notice  the  affairs  of  Russia.  If 
we  follow  on  the  map  the  march  of  Russia 
in  Asia,  we  perceive  two  main  lines,  the  ends 
of  which,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
may  converge  and  enclose  the  countries  be- 
tween them.  The  point  does  not  concern 
any  supposed  system  of  Russian  policy  in 
Asia,  but  simply  the  geographical  fact  of 
her  progress.  In  its  wider  dimensions  it  of- 
fers a  singular  analogy  to  her  progress  in 
Europe.  Here  her  aim  has  always  been  to 
possess  eastern  and  western  Prussia,  flanked 
by  Finland  and  Poland;  and  on  the  Da- 
nube she  seeks  to  exclude  and  paralyse  Aus- 
tria, against  the  day  when  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  grasp  at  European  Turkey.  By 
the  submission  of  the  Caucasus  in  1860  the 
whole  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  have  become  her  property.  If  we  trace 
her  march  upon  Persia,  in  Turkestan,  and  her 
invasion  of  the  Eirghizian  Steppes,  the  ana- 
log becomes  striking. 

If  the  ardour  and  tenacity  with  which  a 
political  idea  is  pursued  be  any  index  of  the 
conviction  of  its  logical  necessity,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Russia  regards  her  advance 
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in  Central  Asia  as  an  absolate  condition  of 
her  political  organization.  She  did  not  in- 
termpt  her  Asiatic  expeditions  even  during 
the  Jrolish  revolation.  Nor  is  her  Asiatic 
policy  a  new  idea ;  it  dates  from  the  time 
of  Peter  l  The  impression  originallj  made 
on  the  nomadic  tribes,  however,  had  been 
gradoally  effaced  by  the  impossibility  of 
changing  their  condition,  and  had  become  a 
mere  recollection.  Nicholas,  as  is  well 
known,  failed  in  his  repeated  attempts  to  re- 
duce them ;  and  after  the  Crimean  War  a  re- 
newed vigour  in  this  direction  was  well  cal- 
culated to  act  on  public  opinion.  While 
the  Czar  as  yet  did  not  venture  to  proclaim 
his  S3rmpathies  with  the  revolutionary  agita- 
tion of  the  kindred  races  of  south-eastern 
Europe,  it  seemed  opportune  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  Russian  patriotism  by  the 
prospect  of  Asiatic  triumphs.  This  policy 
further  strengthened  the  Panslavist  Delid 
that  Russia,  at  the  head  of  the  Slavonic  race, 
with  its  new  '*  formula  of  civilization,"  was 
destined  to  enjoy  supremacy  over  the  worid. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy 
as  it  was  for  Russia  during  the  Polish  revo- 
lution to  carry  on  her  Asiatic  expeditions, 
had  not  Prussia — already  contemplating  her 
aggression  on  Germany,  and  anxious  at 
least  for  the  neutrality  of  Russia — co-operat- 
ed in  the  overthrow  of  Poland.  It  was  on 
the  sympathies  of  Prussia  that  the  Cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg  especially  relied  when  it 
rejected  the  remonstrances  of  England, 
France,  and  Austria,  in  favour  of  the  Poles. 
With  a  superfluity  of  disdain,  after  it  had 
torn  up  the  remonstrances,  it  issued,  on  the 
4th  of  December  1864,  a  long  justification, 
which  no  one  had  asked  for,  of  its  Asiatic 
conquests.  Meanwhile  the  tragedy  was 
played  out  in  Poland;  and  since  1866  the 
work  of  national  and  religious  destruction  in 
that  country  has  been  prosecuted  in  a  man- 
ner which  altogether  eclipses  the  vengeance 
of  Nicholas.  This  violence  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  diplomatic  and  mate- 
rial connivance  of  Prussia,  which  was  ^ven 
in  order  to  secure  the  assent  of  Russia  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zoUem,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  future  Panslavist  Empire.  In 
the  autumn  of  1867,  when  the  Prussian  Par- 
liament took  notice  of  the  increasing  Russi- 
fication  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  Count  Bis- 
marck pronounced  their  right  of  resistance 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges  to  be 
problematic  and  obsolete,  though  they  were 
guaranteed  by  the  oath  of  all  the  Czars,  and 
of  Alexander  ii.  himself ;  and  he  attempted  to 
justify  the  whole  system  of  Russincation 
adopted  by  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg. 
In  this  system  it  is  possible  in  theory  to 


draw  a  distinction  between  the  purpose  it- 
self and  the  mode  of  its  execution.  The 
execution  is  the  work  of  the  ultra-national 
parties,  to  which  the  government  committed 
the  pacification  of  Poknd.  Their  fanaticism 
performed  its  office  by  trampling  down  the 
innocent,  after  the  guilty  were  suun,  or  had 
fled,  or  were  languishing  in  Siberia.  In  the 
name  of  nationality  they  sought  to  extirpate 
the  language,  the  religion,  the  civil  and  so- 
cial institutions  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  the 
Ukraine,  all  the  Western  governments,  and 
even  the  provinces  of  the  Baltic  Meantime 
it  was  becoming  evident  that  the  govern- 
ment had  lost  all  control  over  parties,  and 
had  sunk  into  dependence  on  the  i^anslavists. 
To  their  leaders,  in  the  Cabinet  and  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  it  was  given  to  discuss 
and  plan  the  future  of  the  Empire.  What 
the  ultra-ttussians  had  regarded  as  a  victo- 
rious and  exhilarating  campaign,  the  govern- 
ment regarded  as  a  necessary  defence  to  the 
Empire  and  nation  against  the  dissolving  in- 
fluence of  the  West  The  Russification  of 
the  Western  provinces  became  a  principle. 
The  reluctance  of  the  non-Russian  element, 
their  attachment  to  their  customs,  reli^on, 
and  language,  was  denounced  as  separatism 
and  hostility  to  the  Empire,  and  provoked 
the  nationalists  to  the  most  violent  measures. 
The  aim  and  purpo'se  of  this  system  is  clear; 
it  tends  not  merely  to  the  levelling  of  the 
difierent  countries  according  to  the  St  Peters- 
burg programme,  but  also  to  the  erection  of 
a  sort  of  Russian  wall  round  the  western 
borders  of  the  Empire.  In  old  times  a  de- 
sert track  was  artificially  made  along  the 
frontiers  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  where 
smugglers  and  military  deserters  might  be 
caught  and  shot :  conversely,  the  victims  of 
this  violent  Russification  will  one  day  be  a 
screen  behind  which  Russia  may  organize  her 
aggressions  on  Europe. 

For  it  is  evident  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
Empire  and  its  chaotic  movements  from 
Europe  is  only  one  side  of  its  politics.  The 
civilized  world  might  be  comparatively  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  Russia,  if  she  were 
to  retire  definitively  from  the  scene.  Bnt 
the  policy  of  exclusion  not  only  aims  at 
making  an  impression  on  the  worid,  but  in 
its  action  on  non-Russian  Slavonians  be- 
comes even  a  policy  of  inclusion.  It  aims 
at  effecting  the  dissolution  of  neighbouring 
States,  "file  Panslavists  accept  tHs  system 
of  agitation  as  a  prelude  to  tne  triumph  of 
the  "  new  formula  of  civilization  "  over  tiie 
decrepit  life  of  Europe;  the  government, 
more  practical,  sees  in  it  a  necessary  preli- 
minary to  the  "  solution  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion." In  this  Eastern  question,  as  in  that  of 
Russification,  the  government  has  aUied  it^ 
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self  with  the  ultra-Russiaii  parties,  and  at 
present  yields  to  their  influence.  We  have 
seen  how  the  cry  of  Greek  Christianity  has 
been  exchanged  for  that  of  kindred  nation- 
alities and  the  redemption  of  oppressed  Sla- 
vonian populations.  The  re-establishment 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  remains  as  an  ulti- 
mate aim,  only  to  be  realized  through  a  Sla- 
vonian confederation  under  Russia.  The 
kingdom  of  Greece  is  also  to  be  absorbed, 
and  Constantinople,  Philippopol,  and  Saloni- 
b  to  become  ♦*  Hellenic  free-towns."  In 
the  expenditure  of  the  Russian  f oreign-ofSce, 
the  item  formerly  known  as  '*  subsidy  for 
the  Greeks  of  Tiikey"  is  now  called  "sub- 
sidy for  orthodox  churches  and  schools  of 
the  Slavonian  provinces  under  Turkey  and 
Austria."  For  Austria  is  now  officially  placed 
in  the  scheme  of  these  revolutionary  a^ta- 
tions;  and  here  again  Prussia,  since  1866, 
by  material  and  moral  means,  among  the 
Czechs  and  among  the  southern  Slavonians, 
has  been  aiding  and  abetting  Russia  towards 
the  subversion  of  Austria.  At  the  Paris 
Congress,  the  Cretan  insurrection,  as  being 
an  exclusively  Hellenic  aflGftir,  was  coldly  sup- 
ported. In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
officer  of  high  standing,  General  Fadejew, 
has  recently  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Eastern  question,  in  which  he  asserts  its 
close  connection  with  the  Slavonian  question, 
oiges  as  indispensable  the  Russian  annexa- 
tion of  Cktlicia,  and  announces  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Austria  as  the  necessary  and  practi- 
cable condition  of  solving  the  Slavo-Oriental 
qnestion.  "  If  only  this  were  accomplished," 
he  says,  '*  then  Constantinople  would  of  itself 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia ;  at  least  Rus- 
sia would  march  unhindered  upon  Constan- 
tinople; whereas  with  Austria  in  her  rear 
she  cannot  venture  a  step.  At  present  Eu- 
rope would  replv  to  an  attempt  in  this  direc- 
tion by  an  irresistible  coalition ;  and  Austria 
would  at  once  rekindle  the  revolution  in  Po- 
land and  Lithuania.  Russia  stands  isolated 
in  Europe.  She  cannot  even  count  much 
upon  Prussia,  whose  connivance  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  Slavonic  races  she  would  have 
to  reward  by  equal  concessions  to  German 
nationality.  The  United  States  of  America 
alone  have  a  common  interest  with  Russia 
in  weakening  the  naval  powers  of  Europe. 
Let  it  then  be  the  duty  of  the  army  of  Rus- 
sia to  anticipate  all  these  eventualities,  and 
of  her  politicians  to  popularize  the  idea  of 
a  Panslavist  confederation,  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  Czar,  from  the  Pacific. to 
the  Vistula  and  the  Danube,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  to  the  Pole." 

It  is  sud  that  the  Cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
baig  has  officially  disclaimed  any  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  this  pamphlet     It 


may  be  so ;  but  the  true  value  of  such  dis- 
claimers is  known.  The  Slavonian  Congress 
of  Moscow,  presided  over  by  Tolstoi,  and  the 
reception  of  the  Czech  deputation,  are  not 
forgotten ;  nor  are  the  loyal  pilgrimages  of 
Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  and  Prince 
Charies  of  Roumania  to  the  court  of  Alex- 
ander at  Sympheropol  any  mystery ;  nor  is 
it  unknown  that  Russian  gold  underiies  the 
agitations  of  the  South  Slavonians  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  General  Fadejew  may  be  the  enfant 
terrible  of  his  party ;  but  he  is  not  the  less 
to  be  thanked  for  his  candour.  His  party 
is  in  fact  the  dominant  one  in  Russia ;  its 
wishes  are  those  of  the  Russian  nation ;  and 
the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  is  committed  to 
its  hands.  For  the  present  Russia  may 
shrink  from  a  war ;  her  internal  life  is  still 
unripe ;  the  reorganization  of  the  army  and 
the  whole  southern  railway  system  are  in- 
complete. Still,  everything  forebodes  a  de- 
cisive struggle.  The  annexation  of  Turkey 
will  always  remain  the  fixed  aim  of  all  Mos- 
covite  policy  ;  and  the  attempt  to  realize  it 
will  be  made,  as  Fuad  Pacha's  political  testa- 
ment observes,  "when  the  Slavonians  get 
their  Cavour  or  their  Bismarck." 

The  same  authority,  whether  apocryphal 
or  not,  declares  an  important  truth  when  it 
says  that  this  attempt  will  proceed  from  the 
east,  from  Persia.  The  consolidation  of  Rus- 
sian power  in  the  khanates  of  Turkestan  and 
the  court  of  Teheran  are  its  remote  preparar 
tions ;  the  more  immediate  being  the  syste- 
matic corruption  of  the  neighbouring  Turko- 
Persian  provinces,  and  the  fomentation  of 
revolt  and  disa£fection  in  the  Arabian  Irak 
and  Mesopotamia.  Outbreaks  of  this  spirit 
are  no  new  phenomenon  among  the  nomad 
or  half-nomadic  populations  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. They  used  to  happen  periodically, 
and  were  tolerated  as  unavoidable  accidents ; 
the  insurgents  of  yesterday  would  to-morrow 
once  more  become  loyal  subjects  of  the  Pa- 
dishah, for  there  existed  for  them  no  other 
political  attraction.  Now  the  case  is  altered. 
As  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  so  also  in  Asia, 
the  Moscovite  policy  selects  its  instruments 
skilfully ;  and  the  chiefs  are  seduced  by  the 
flash  of  tiie  silver  rouble.  This  propaganda, 
moreover,  is  closely  connected  with  those  of 
Bulgaria,  Roumelia,  and  Bosnia.  For  Rus- 
sia has  been  taught  by  experience  that  Tur- 
key, in  case  of  encroachment  on  her  Euro- 
pean territories,  is  still  able  to  draw  recruits 
enough  from  A^sia  to  keep  the  invaders  at 
bay  till  a  European  coalition  compehs  them 
to  retreat  But  Mohammedan  Asia  is  not 
so  good  a  field  for  Russian  manoeuvres  as 
the  Slavonian  provinces  of  European  Turkey. 
The  deep  diveigences  of  natioiudity  and  re- 
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ligioii  are  not  compensated  by  the  greater 
freedom  from  the  control  of  the  European 
protectors  of  Turkey.  The  reorganization 
of  the  Toridsh  army,  however,  which  extoid- 
ed  military  conscription  even  to  these  re- 
gions, gave  an  opening  for  intaigne.  In  the 
luring  of  1 869  some  disturbances  had  already 
been  fomented  in  Albania  and  Anatolia :  it 
was  an  easier  task  to  raise  Uie  Arab  tribes 
.of  the  Mesopotamian  plains  and  the  Syrian 
desert  against  the  Governor-General  of  Bag- 
dad It  had  been  their  custom,  even  in  or- 
dimuy  times,  to  dismiss  wiUi  blood  and 
braises  the  recruiting  oflScers  who  were  sent 
to  levy  their  contingent ;  but  now,  instead 
of  serving  the  successor  of  the  Khalifs  as 
irregular  troops,  under  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet,  in  some  wild  religious  war,  they 
were  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  regular 
discipline.  It  was  too  much  for  human  na- 
ture. The  fire  was  kindled;  and  Russia 
willingly  blew  the  coals.  The  tumult  moved 
on  towards  Bagdad,  the  regular  soldiers 
scarcely  holding  out  against  it ;  and  Russia 
quietly  continued  the  prosecution  of  her  own 
purposes. 

Her  aim  is  the  extension  of  either  the 
frontiers  or  the  rule  of  the  Empire— in 
Europe  over  the  Slavonians,  and  in  Asia  over 
the  populations  of  the  Armenian  mountain 
range  down  to  the  Euphrates,  imd  if  possible 
towards  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  All  this  reacts  on  her  ultimate  de- 
signs upon  European  Turkey  and  Constanti- 
nople; and,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
intended  Slavonian  confedemtion,  it  exhibits 
the  outlines  of  an  oi^ganic  fringe  of  tributa- 
ry States  around  the  nucleus  of  Russia.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  regard  the  conquest  of  Central  Asia  and 
the  intrigues  against  P^via  as  seriously  affect- 
ing the  Britisn  power  in  India.  No  doubt 
the  predominance  of  Russia  in  Turkestan  is 
a  fact ;  and  if  the  ukases  of  the  Czar  were 
to  bo  as  respected  at  Bokhara  imd  Samar- 
kand as  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  popula- 
tions were  to  be  drilled  into  disciplined  mass- 
es like  the  Cossacks,  she  might  some  day 
create  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire.  But  the  immediate  purpose 
of  her  operations  in  Central  Asia  does  not 
threaten  India.  Her  advantage  is  already 
sufficiently  great  in  obtaining  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  traffic  of  Central  Asia,  and 
the  protection  of  the  commercial  caravans. 
An  Indian  complication  would  only  be 
brought  about  as  a  means  to  the  principal 
end,  and  would  only  become  significant  in 
the  very  crisis  of  the  Russian  struggle.-  It 
is  conceivable  that  England  might  be  in- 
duced to  remain  neutral  during  the  decisive 
attack  on  Turkey,  by  a  bold  diversion  against 


Incfia;  but  such  an  effort  would  demand  the 
employment  of  so  colossal  a  force  that  Tur- 
key herself  might  find  safety  in  the  division 
of  her  foe. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  development  of  parties  in 
modem  Russia,  their  relations  witli  and  reac- 
tion on  the  government,  the  political  aim  of 
the  nation,  and  the  means  to  its  attainmqii 
To  a  sentimental  politician  the  picture  which 
the  Empire  offers  might  seem  grand  as  wdl 
as  horrible.  But  perhaps  the  grandeur  \& 
somewhat  ima^naiy.  For  what  is  tiie  inner 
condition  of  Uusoa!  The  Crimean  War 
and  the  reforms  of  the  Emperor,  e^eciaUy 
the  emancipation  of  the  ser^  could  not  Ml, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  country,  to  cause 
a  dangerous  fermentation,  and  to  give  new 
life  to  elements  which,  once  the  rdgn 
of  Nicholas,  had  lain  hidden  beneath  the 
surface.  This  ferm^itation  is  only  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  leadioff 
men  who,  with  a  strong  hand  and  enlarged 
views,  might  direct  and  regulate  the  chaotic 
movements.  And  the  immediate  actors  are 
not  only  bewildered  and  lost  for  want  of 
leaders,  but  recklessly  usurp  the  office  of 
steersmen,  and  threaten  to  fling  their  com- 
passes overboard.  The  pioneers  of  Pan- 
slavism  and  the  ^new  formula  of  civiliza- 
tion "  have  procl^med  to  the  peaceful  citi- 
zens of  Western  Europe  that,  m  the  words 
of  Bakunin  at  the  Congress  of  Basil,  '^  indi- 
vidual and  hereditary  possesion  is  a  barba] 
rism  which  will  very  soon  give  place  to  com- 
munal possession."  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  resolutions  of  Basil  will  endanger  the 
social  relations  of  the  West  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  awakened  many  dull  and 
indolent  minds  to  the  reality  of  tlie  danger; 
and  a  known  peril  is  half  overcome.  dxA 
Bakunin's  wonls  are  no  false  measure  of 
those  accumulated  elements  of  disease  in  the 
interior  of  Russia  which  the  ^new  era"  has 
not  cured,  but  merely  for  a  time  allayed.  It 
is  only  at  intervals  that  the  worid  can  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  political  and  social  life  of 
Russia,  and  then  it  is  only  of  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  vast  empire.  Who  knows  ex- 
actly the  character  and  motives  of  the  re- 
volts lately  prevalent  among  the  Cossack 
populations  in  the  interior  ?  Have  they  been 
quelled,  or  are  they  still  ra^ng  ?  Who  knows 
the  motives,  aim,  and  power  of  that  conspi- 
racy which  the  Russian  papers  more  than 
half  a  year  ago  declared  to  have  been  dis- 
covered ?  The  ignorant  tools  may  have  been 
punished ;  but  the  instigators  and  leaders  are 
unknown  or  have  escaped.  Is  this  conspi- 
racy in  any  way  connected  with  the  Cossack 
revolts  I    And  what  are  its  relations  to  Pan- 
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dsvism?  On  these  points  we  have  no  cer- 
tarn  knowledge.  But  the  eyidence  that  does 
exist  shows  clearly  that,  socially  and  econo- 
mically, the  emancipation  of  Uie  serfs  has 
disappointed  the  general  hopes.  A  thorough 
demoralization  of  the  peasantry,  a  shifting 
proletarianism  in  the  towns,  the  abandonment 
of  extensive  tracts  of  lands  formerly  colti- 
?ated,  local  famines,  and  yet  a  scarcity  of 
able-bodied  working  men,  a  growing  mania 
of  dronkenness,  a  general  dissolution  of  do- 
mestic ties,  incendiarism  and  robbery,  the 
oppression  of  the  nobles,  the  absence  of  an- 
thority,  the  aniurchy  and  helplessness  of  the 
masses — such  are  the  phenomena.  A  few 
jeaiB  ago,  if  any  one  had  hinted  at  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  such  results  he  would  have  been 
denounced  as  a  reactionist  or  an  aristocrat 
But  now  the  goyemment  and  all  sincere  pa- 
triots are  forced  to  admit  the  desperate 
troth.  Of  late,  indeed,  an  eiSbrt  has  been 
made  to  reform  the  administration.  But 
every  successive  year  the  army  has  swallowed 
more  and  more  millions ;  and  the  new  bud- 
get shows  that  military  reductions  are  im- 
probable. To  the  national  debt  of  2,047,- 
685,822  ^ver  roubles  a  loan  of  12  millions 
has  been  added  for  the  current  expenses. 
Again,  at  least  6569  versts  of  railway  were 
finished  last  year,  and  4538  are  under  con- 
straction ;  their  strategical  design,  added  to 
the  development  of  the  military  power,  in- 
dicates sufficiently  the  mobilization  of  the  in- 
tenai  energies  and  resources,  and  their  cen- 
trifogal  direction.  But  Europe  is  not  merely 
loocng  on  at  all  this  with  helpless  wonder : 
she  has  been  too  often  warned.  Nor  is  Rus- 
sia quite  sure  of  her  European  allies.  Prus- 
sian politics  in  the  hands  of  a  drooping 
Chancellor  and  an  aged  King  are  not  what 
they  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussian 
nation,  which  is  aware  of  the  ruinous  conse- 
qnences  of  a  servile  alliance  with  Russia. 
Aossia  has  already  reproached  her  ally  with 
theabolition  of  the  extradition  treaty ;  the  Rus- 
sian press  is  furious  against  Prussia;  and  the 
Panslavists  qualify  her  friendship  as  a  tran- 
sient identity  of  interests.  They  invoke  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  But  now  that  in 
his  old  age  he  haa  thrown*  himself  into  the 
aims  of  the  Orleanists  and  Constitutionalists, 
&8  the  readiest  method  of  attaining  his  dy- 
nastic purposes  and  a  quiet  end,  he  is  not 
less  eni^iatical  than  before.  Nor  can  Rus- 
sia safely  calculate  on  her  Church.  The 
Slavonian  agitation  has  set  it  aside  as  use- 
less. In  the  eye  of  the  masses  it  has  lost 
the  halo  which  even  under  Nicholas  still  sur- 
rounded it.  Its  spiritual  and  intellectual 
development  are  paralysed;  and  its  clergy 
have  no  longer  the  respect  of  the  people. 
The  rain  of  CathoUciam  in  the  Empire  nas 


swept  away  the  kst  national  anti^onism,  and 
therewith  the  last  hold  of  orthodoxy  on  pub- 
lic sympathy.  The  Catholic  Poles  have  not 
become  orthodox  Russians,  but  merely  dis- 
solving elements  in  the  Russian  Church. 
And  abready  that  Church  has  long  been  en- 
gendering strange  and  multitudinous  sects. 
The  late  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Skopzi  clearly  shows  that  the  ecclesiastical 
dissolution  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  poli- 
tical and  social  deliquium. 

Thus  the  reverse  of  the  coin  betrays  the 
baseness  of  its  metal  Russia  must  abjure 
her  nature  before  she  can  conclude  an  honest 
peace  with  Europe.  The  times  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Karamsin  are  yet  far  off:  "Let 
Europe  tremble  when  Stamboul  is  in  the 
hands  of  Russia.''  But  Herzen  is  not  the 
less  right  when  he  says :  "  Russia  does  not 
pertain  to  Europe;  she  is  a  thing  apart" 


Art.  VIL — ^Thb    Homb    Policy    of    the 
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JluROPB  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  series 
of  bloodless  revolutions.  Austria  is  proceed- 
ing with  rapid  steps  in  the  development  of 
her  new  unity  and  freedom ;  France  has  ex- 
changed absolutism  for  a  Constitutional  Go- 
vernment ;  beyond  the  Pyrenees  the  Catholic 
Monarchy  has  learned  to  dispense  vrith  a 
sovereign ;  and.  at  Rome  the  Pope  is  prepar- 
ing to  dispense  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
a  revolution  quite  as  real  is  changing  the 
delusion  of  founding  tenancies  in  Ireland  on 
free  contract  for  the  reality  of  basing  them 
on  customary  tenures ;  and  another  measure, 
which  is  also  a  great  innovation,  is  about  to 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  primary  educa- 
tion m  England^  by  making  it  a  matter  of 
compulsion  instead  of  a  matter  of  choice. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  Temple  of  Janus  is 
closed,  and  that  no  international  difficulties 
retard  the  business  which  already  cumbers 
the  Session.'  Foreign  policy  is  a  blank ;  and 
colonial  policy,  though  gradually  approach- 
ing definition,  and  already  enabling  ^reat 
saving  to  be  made  in  finance,  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  system  of  colonial  defence,  has 
hardly  yet  shaped  itself  sufficiently  to  make 
it  ready  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
The  state  of  the  revenue,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  depression  of  trade,  obviates 
the  need  for  any  long  discussion  of  ways 
and  means ;  and  the  Government  has  verge 
and  scope  for  its  great  measures  of  Home 
Policy. 
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The  legal  refonns  which  make  one  ele- 
ment of  this  policy  are  important  enough  in 
themselves,  bat  are  generally  of  a  teclmical 
nature,  and,  however  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  justice,  have  Kttle 
reference  to  the  principles  of  law.  The  bill 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Courts  provides 
for  the  immediate  fusion  of  law  and  equity 
in  theory,  and  for  their  ultimate  fusion  in 
practice  as  soon  as  the  new  legal  education 
requisite  shall  have  provided  judges  and  ad- 
vocates as  expert  in  both  branches  as  they 
are  now  in  one  single  branch.  It  is  a  wise 
provision  therefore  that  the  Courts  should 
remain  the  same  in  name  as  now,  so  that  the 
change  may  be  gradual,  and  no  violent  iono- 
vation  or  consolidation  be  attempted  before 
the  machinery  is  prepared  to  carry  it  out 
The  present  judges  have  been  trained  to  ad- 
minister either  law  or  equity:  the  future 
judges  must  be  trained  to  administer  both. 
The  abolition  of  primogeniture  in  cases  of 
intestacy  introduces  no  violent  alteration. 
The  succession  of  all  important  properties  is 
always  provided  for  by  settlement  or  will, 
so  that  there  will  be  as  many  cadets  of  great 
families  as  ever;  but  a  great  injustice  will 
be  removed,  which  sometimes  presses  on  the 
families  of  proprietors  who  die  unexpectedly^ 
The  bill  for  the  transfer  of  land,  and  that 
allowing  aliens  to  hold  land,  are  both  im- 
provements which  have  long  been  demanded 
by  legal  reformers;  and  both  respond  to 
needs  which  have  been  gradually  grow- 
ingup. 

The  finance  of  the  Glovemment  constitutes 
one  of  the  essential  points  which  distinguish 
it  from  Tory  administrations.  But  financial 
reforms,  however  important,  have  lost  that 
foremost  place  in  politics  which  they  first 
reached  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
a^o.  Finance  has  done  that  part  of  its  work 
wnich  consbted  in  giving  a  more  scientific 
character  to  the  whole  legislation  and  admi- 
nistration. It  was  the  vestibule  of  a  new 
policy ;  and  while  its  walls  were  building  the 
battles  of  politics  were  fought  around  them. 
Now  the  repeal,  or  at  least  the  transforma- 
tion, even  of  the  Malt-Tax  would  be  con- 
sidered as  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
arrangement.  It  would  not  stir  party  pas- 
sions or  become  a  great  party  question. 
There  are  points  in  which  finance  is  likely  to 
become  again  a  question  of  politics  ;  but 
they  do  not  come  before  Parliament  during 
this  Session.  The  horizon  indeed  is  clouded 
by  the  increase  of  local  rates.  The  demand 
for  a  revision  of  the  system  upon  which  these 
are  raised  will  naturally  be  reinforced  after 
the  addition  of  the  proposed  educational  rate. 
And  the  revision  of  the  bodies  to  which  the 
expenditure  of  the  county  rates  is  committed 


measure  promised  in  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme at  the  general  election — ^will  pro- 
bably entail  a  much  more  searching  reform 
of  the  whole  system  than  that  programme 
appeared  at  the  time  to  promise. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  is  called  revolutionary.  It  de* 
stroys  a  system  which  has  been  long  domi- 
nant in  Ireland,  and  brings  to  the  surface  irre- 
pressible ideas  which  had  been  debarred  from 
any  but  a  subterraneous  life.  It  has  this 
feature  in  common  with  most  great  revok- 
tions.  In  France  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  there  existed  a  Celtic  population, 
given  to  equality,  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
clinging  to  the  minutest  properties  in  land, 
which  had  long  been  overlaid  and  contradict- 
ed by  the  feudal  institutions  of  a  conquering 
race.  In  the  upheaval  of  the  revolution  the 
underlying  race  put  down  feudalism,  and 
substituted  its  own  historical  customs,  which 
it  had  kept  alive  beneath  the  feudal  crust. 
The  new  society  of  France,  as  TocqueviUe 
has  shown,  had  its  roots  in  the  old  system, 
grew  from  it,  and  was  a  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  principles  which  lay  at  its  founda- 
tion. The  old  Celtic  elements  laid  hold  of 
the  machin^  of  the  centralized  monarchy, 
and  used  the  administration  to  uproot 
feudalism.  Some  of  the  same  characteristics 
may  be  found  in  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  Bat 
while  it  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its 
innovation,  for  the  decision  with  which  it 
rends  asunder  the  tangled  web  of  laws  and 
precedents  with  which  the  native  principles 
r^ulating  the  possession  of  land  in  Ireland 
had  been  obscured  by  a  long  series  of  alien 
legislation,  on  the  other  hand  it  protects  the 
immigrant  element  from  oppression.  The 
fulness  with  which  it  brings  out  and  legalizes 
those  native  principles  wmch  have  kept  their 
vitality  beneath  and  throughout  the  ages  of 
this  alien  legislation,  is  united  with  a  due, 
and  even  perhaps  overdue,  regard  to  all  the 
concrete  interests  and  vested  rights  which 
that  legislation  has  produced. 

The  varied  fortunes  of  the  conflict  between 
the  native  principles  and  the  alien  legislation 
have  recently  been  made  the  matter  of  much 
serious  study.  An  article  on  the  "  History 
of  Irish  Land  Tenures''  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  North  British  Review  showed 
that  the  original  Irish  clans  had  a  system  of 
their  own,  which  provided  for  the  existence 
and  transmission  of  private  property,  for  the 
distribution  of  common  lands,  and  for  the 
settlement  and  eventual  adoption  of  strangers 
into  the  clan.  Thus  there  were  not  only 
clan  rights  of  ownership,  but  also  clan  rights 
of  occupancy.  The  first  great  interference' 
with  this  system  was  a  consequence  of  the 
Norman  invasion.     The  feudal  system,  with 
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its  iiresponsible  and  hereditary  chiefs,  was 
set  np  against  the  clan  system,  with  its  elec- 
tive and  responsible  chiefs.  The  new  lords, 
aided  by  the  laws,  systematically  degraded 
the  tenants  by  subjecting  them  to  exactions 
and  oppressions,  by  violent  ejectments  of  the 
old  tenants  during  war,  and  by  a  new  series 
of  exactions  and  oppressions  on  the  new 
tenants,  and  then  by  the  further  step  of  mul- 
tiplying tenancies,  and  a  renewed  series  of 
exactions,  oppressions,  and  legal  ejectments 
applied  to  Uie  new  and  increased  mass  of 
tenants.  It  was  this  very  series  of  oppres- 
sions which  preserved  the  life  of  the  system 
which.it  was  their  object  to  make  away  with. 
The  tenants  had  to  bid  for  lives  and  lands  by 
tohmission  to  exactions  which  drove  away 
alien  adventurers.  Only  the  native  Irish 
wonld  submit  to  terms  which  the  landlords 
thought  it  was  to  their  own  profit  to  exact 
In  tms  way  the  Irish  thrust  out  the  more 
privileged  colonists.  ■  Then  the  Irish  tenants, 
having  secured  themselves  against  foreign 
competition,  were  able  to  revive  step  by  step 
their  customs  of  security.  Without  th& 
goanmtee  they  would  not  make  improve- 
ments, they  would  build  no  houses,  but 
woold  only  graze  and  waste.  They  succeed- 
ed so  entirely  in  establishing  their  customs 
that  an  act  so  revolutionary  in  outward  cha- 
racter as  Cromwell's  transplantation  scheme 
became  the  most  striking  recognition  of 
them.  It  recognised  occupancy  right  and 
the  "  costoms  of  the  country." 

Bat  after  the  English  Revolution  of  1688 
another  reaction  set  in.  The  war  in  Ireland 
attracted  a  new  crop  of  adventurers  looking 
for  lands,  and  assisted  by  a  new  code  of  laws 
to  uproot  and  demolish  the  customs  of  the 
conntiy  in  the  mater  part  of  the  island. 
By  an  elaborate  legislation  the  properties  of 
Cs&olics  were  subdivided  and  crumbled 
down,  or  transferred  to  Protestant  hands  ; 
and  the  Catholics  themselves  were  reduced 
to  a  state  bordering  on  outlawry.  But  they 
recovered  themselves  by  the  same  process  as 
before,  by  submitting  to  exactions  such  as 
the  Protestants  would  not  as  a  rule  endure. 
Thus  the  Protestants  were  gradually  worked 
oat  while  the  Catholics  rooted  themselves  in 
the  soil. 

A  third  revolutionary  wave  has  still  to  be 
described.  It  arose,  not  as  the  two  former, 
in  Illation  hostile  to  the  persons  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  native  Irish,  but  in  attempts  to 
do  tiiem  justice.  When  the  Catholic  tenants 
and  landholders  got  votes,  the  landlords  mul- 
tiplied their  holdings  for  the  sake  of  the 
votes.  Then  came  emancipation,  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  force  of  these  voters.  But 
witii  emancipation  came  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  tiie  forty-ehilling  freeholders,  a  class 
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of  men  who  thus  first  became  political  no- 
bodies, and  were  then  cleared  away  from  the 
land.  Next,  the  Irish  Poor-law,  though  a 
piece  of  legislation  cleariy  intended  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  population,  yet,  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  districts  it  established,  enabled 
the  landlord  to  do  what  it  was  manifestly  his 
interest  to  do— to  clear  off  all  pauperism 
from  his  district  by  systematic  eviction,  to 
sweep  it  into  towns  or  neighbouring  districts, 
and  thus  to  escape  the  pooivrate.  Then 
came  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  which 
has  been  continually  placing  over  the  old 
tenantry  new  landlords,  with  abstract  notions 
of  the  rights  of  their  Pariiaraentary  titles,' 
speculators  willing  to  make  the  most  of  their 
investments,  and  therefore  always  disposed 
to  dispute  the  customs  of  their  estates,  to 
refuse  them  all  reco^ition,  and  thus  to  rob 
the  tenants  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  It 
was  not  with  any  ill  intention  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  appointed  Irish  judges  for 
Ireland.  Yet  the  unhappy  movement  against 
the  native  tillers  of  the  soil  was  assbted  by 
the  nationalizing  of  the  Irish  Bench.  Eng- 
lish judges  would  have  recc^ised  Iriui 
customs,  as  they  recognise  the  English  com- 
mon law,  and  as  EngUsh  judges  m  Ireland 
had  in  fact  recognised  them  up  to  the  period 
of  the  Union,  even  perhaps  up  to  the  date 
of  the  Emancipation.  It  is  certainly  a  prin- 
ciple of  Englislk  law  that  "  wherever  a  custom 
prevails  it  forms  part  of  the  implied  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  can  be  en- 
forced in  any  court  of  law  or  equity."  Mr. 
Jessel,  who  made  this  declaration  on  the  first 
night-  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  add^d 
with  much  truth :  "  For  reasons  which  were 
not  difficult  to  ascertain,  the  Irish  Bench  had 
not  followed  the  English  practice,  because 
till  within  a  recent  period  Irish  judges  were 
chosen  from  a  limited  class  who  were  pecu- 
liariy  connected  with  the  landed  interest  of 
the  country."  These  men  interpreted  the 
law  with  so  much  bias  to  the  interests  of  their 
order  that  custom  lost  all  legal  recognition 
in  Ireland.  In  the  Protestant  districts  gene- 
rally, which  were  not  afiected  by  the  penal 
laws,  the  customary  rights  remained  as 
customs,  respected,  not  by  the  laws,  but  by 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community :  in  the 
Catholic  districts  and  partly  also  in  Protes-. 
tant  ones  they  have  been  kept  up  by  the  wild 
justice  of  agrarian  outrages,  an  execution  of 
a  kind  of  law  by  no  means  entirely  wanting 
either  in  principles  or  in  consistent  applica- 
tion. 

Such  being  the  unexpected  outcome  of 
recent  legislation  which  was  not  intended  to 
be  unjust  to  the  Irish  tenant,  the  Legislature 
became,  if  possible,  all  the  more  bound  to 
interfere,  and  by  new  legblation  not  only  to 
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reeognize  the  abidiiig  force  of  the  old  ciutoms 
but  also  to  set  strught  what  it  had  mode 
crooked.  It  had  to  redrcM  the  babace,  and, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  remore  the  legal  ineen- 
tires  to  eriction  which  it  had  miwittingly 
gifren  the  landloid,  and  on  the  other  to  for- 
tify thote  costomB  which  it  had  weakened 
by  the  laws,  and  by  the  inevitable  choice  of 
the  administratoiB  of  the  laws.  Logically, 
then,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Bill  should 
balance  the  encouragements  to  eviction  con- 
tained in  other  laws  by  at  least  eqoal  dis- 
cooragenients,  and  that  it  shonld  legalise  and 
enforce  all  sach  cnstoms  as  the  principles  of 
English  common  law  wonld  enforce  npon  its 
own  soiL  To  do  this  is  simply  to  cany  ont 
the  first  principles  of  KngKah  law,  althoagh 
accidentally  in  fact  some  of  the  practices  of 
that  law  might  be  contradicted.  But  a  con- 
tradiction in  detail  is  not  to  be  weighed 
against  a  fundamental  agreement  in  principle. 
The  customs  which  the  Land  Bill  of  the  Go- 
yemment  essentially  recognises  are  these : — 
1.  The  Tarioos  usages  ¥^ch  make  np  the 
Ulster  custom,  and  those  similar  usages 
which  have  a  local  prevalence  elsewh^^.  3. 
The  occupation  rights,  caUed  in  the  Bill 
^*  Compensation  in  absence  of  custom,*^  and 
provided  for  by  the  sliding  scale  of  the  third 
clause^  8.  Compensation  in  respect  of  im- 
provements as  provided  for  in  the  fourth 
clause,  and  additionally  guarded  by  the  fifth, 
which  throws  the  <mQS  o£  adverse  proof  on 
the  landlord  instead  oi  on  the  tenant,  and  by 
the  seventh,  which  provides  for  compensa- 
tion in  respect  of  crops.  4.  Moreover  the 
Bill  establishes  a  new  system  of  land  courts, 
which  in  principle  are  the  l^al  and  orderly 
successors  and  inheritors  oi  the  illegal  and 
disorderly  courts  which  for  the  last  two 
centuries  have  maintained  a  precarious  and 
contraband  existence  in  the  Kibbon  lodges. 
These  are  now  to  be  replaced  by  the  land 
courts  of  the  Bill  ;  and  their  edicts,  which 
result  now  only  in  agrarian  ontrage,  will  be 
superseded  by  edicts  which  will  embody  all 
the  equity  of  the  others,  and  will  be  expres- 
sions of  law  and  order. 

These  four  heads  comprehend  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Bill.  They  are  the  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  the  superstructure  of  details 
is  built.  The  details  themselves  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  political  sdence  of  the  framers 
of  the  Bill,  and  to  the  patient  inquiry  and 
anxious  thought  which  they  have  devoted 
to  it.  But  such  a  measure  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  more  than  approximate  com- 
pleteness. It  would  be  beyond  the  wit  of 
man  to  devise  a  scheme  whiq)i  at  the  first 
blow  should  finally  dispose  by  anticipation 
of  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  a  contro- 
versy of  such  long  standing,  and  out  of  the 


anangement  and  eonciliation  of  interests 
so  multifarious  and  so  c<niflicting  as  those 
which  attach  to  the  possesaon  of  land  ia  a 
settled  country.     It  is  the  necessary  conse- 
(mence  of  tiie  very  greatness  of  the  revob- 
tion,  that  for  years  to  come  snch  questions 
will  be  continually  cropping  iq>,  and  will  re- 
qnire  the  attention  of  the  legislator.    The 
only  final  and  completed  settiement  imme- 
diately possible  is  the  irrevocable  recogni- 
tion and  enactment  of  tiie  principles  upon 
which  the  work  must  proceed.     The  princi- 
ples, if  sufficient  momentum  is  given  them, 
win  cut  their  own  path^  and  form  their  own 
code   of  practice.     The  great  question  is 
whethw  taey  are  firmly  posited  and  suffi- 
ciendy  guarded.     Wheth^  tiiey  are  all  car- 
ried out  to  precisely  the  due  extent  or  in 
the  best  manner  in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
is  a  question  highly  impcMlant  indeed,  but 
comparatively  subordmate  and  subsidiary, 
and  one  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  experience  of 
some  years'  woridng  of  ^e  law.     The  small 
minority  of  Irish  members,  however,  who 
voted  against  the  second  reading  of  the  BiH, 
did  so  not  as  objecting  to  its  principles,  but 
simply  as  being  dissatisfied  with  some  of  its 
applications  of  them.     On  tiie  other  hand, 
a  considerable  body  of  the  majority  who 
professed  to  acquiesce  in  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  by  voting  for  its  second  reading,  is  in 
fact  notoriously  opposed  to  several  of  its 
main  principles.     F<»  instance,  against  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  English  com- 
mon law — that  customs  are  law — ^the  Tories 
object  that  certain  native  customs  in  Ireland 
ought  not  to  be  law,  because  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  theories  which  in  £ngluid 
have  become  customary,  and  therefore  legal- 
ly binding.     The  law  of  contract,  which  has 
struck  its  roots  in  the  land-trade  of  England, 
is  josUy  maintained  to  be  the  best  of  its 
kind ;  for  it  leaves  botii  contracting  parties 
free.    The  Tories,  under  eover  of  this  gene- 
ral but  inapplicable  principle,  advocate  tree 
contract  for  Ireland,  witiiout  in  the  least  re- 
garding tiie  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  to 
almost  every  land-bargain  in  that  country  b 
not  free,  and  that  the  law  of  free  contract 
does  not  leave  the  contracting  parties  more 
free  than  it  finds  them.     The  landlord  is 
free  enough ;  but  the  tenant  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  impaled  on  the  horns  of  the  di- 
lemma, either  to  forego  the  land  and  starve, 
or  else  to  agree  to  the  exacting  and  ruinous 
terms  which  the  competition  for  land  ena- 
bles the  landlord  to  exact     This  competi- 
tion is  no  fault  of  a  population  who  have 
only  one  great  means  of  livelihood.     It  is. in 
one  respect  their  misfortune,  for  it  has  been 
a  plent^  source  of  misery.    But  nationally 
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H  has  beeD  a  blessing,  for  it  has  been  the 
Irisbman's  andeugned  instrament  for  deli- 
femg  himself  from  the  foreign  colonist 
who  has  at  Tarioos  epochs  been  brought  in 
to  usurp  the  lands  of  Ireland.  The  ezces- 
fl?e  competition,  reacting  on  the  landlord's 
mtereflt,  has  been  the  great  force  in  that 
process  of  natural  selection  which  has  chosen 
the  Irishman  to  be  the  caltivator  of  his  own 
land,  and  has  tiimst  ont  the  alien  adven- 
torer. 

The  claim  for  freedom  of  contract  was 
aatacipated  and  answered  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  on  the  15th  of  Febroarf.  Freedom 
cf  contract  is  a  principle  to  be  attributed  to 
the  ideal  of  a  hedthy  condition  of  society; 
hot  its  practical  development  is  snbject  to 
many  excepHions.  £yen  in  healthy  societies 
Rich  freedom  is  freqaently  and  necessarily 
interfered  witL  The  tendency  of  Parlia- 
ment is  to  interfere  more  and  more  with  it. 
The  manufacturer  is  oTermled  in  his  con- 
tracts with  his  workmen,  the  shipmaster  in 
his  contracts  with  the  emigrant  And  cer- 
tainly a  Parliament  which  is  about  to  adopt 
compolsion  in  education,  and  to  oblige  a  pa- 
rent to  send  his  children  to  a  school  where 
he  cannot  contract  for  exactly  such  educa- 
ti(m  as  he  pleases,  but  is  obliged  to  make  se- 
lection witn  a  very  limited  power  of  choice, 
can  scarcely  be  asked  to  be  very  squeamish 
ahoat  one  more  violation  of  the  abstract 
theory.  The  case  of  Ireland  is  not  a  case 
in  point  There  is  no  real  freedom  of  con- 
tract for  the  Irish  peasant  The  law  may 
have  left  him  free ;  but  circumstances  have 
deprived  him  of  his  freedom.  The  popu- 
htion  is  altogether  agricultural;  and  the 
vei^  of  the  country  is  altogether  in  its 
hmd.  Moreover,  the  strictly  commercial 
tendency,  which  has  received  great  develop- 
ment of  late  years,  is  to  use  the  land  for 
grazing  and  pasture  instead  of  tillage.  There 
is  therefore  always  an  excess  of  demand 
over  supply  in  the  land-market ;  and,  wher- 
ever this  occurs  in  a  matter  necessary  for 
Mfe,  it  is  the  duty,  as  it  has  always  been  the 
rale,  of  governments  to  interfere  to  protect 
Ae  weaker  party.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  prescribe  by  law  the  terms  upon  which 
land  shall  be  held.  The  idea  of  holding 
land  by  contract,  and  not  by  tenure,  must 
become  traditional  and  customary  before  it 
can  be  usefully  transferred  to  the  code.  A 
hw  written  in  the  Statute-book  and  not  in 
the  usages  of  the  people  is  a  mere  snare. 
The  people  must  be  educated  to  the  idea, 
not  repelled  from  it  by  the  attempt  to  im- 
pose it  by  force. 

'  The  Tories,  asain,  though  owning  that 
some  fine  must  be  levied  on  eviction,  are 
bth  to  allow  that  it  is  a  compensation  for 


l&e  right  of  occupancy.  Hiey  would  put  to 
this  compensation  the  false  bottom  of  pre^ 
tending  to  regard  it  as  what  it  is  not  By  a 
theory  palpably  fictitious,  they  are  wiUing  to 
admit  it  as  damages  for  the  loss  of  an  im*- 
plied  contract  or  imaginary  lease.  The  To^ 
ry  mind  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the  phase 
of  legal  fictions :  it  cannot  reach  to  the  ad^ 
mission  of  principles  which  appear  to  be 
contrary  to  Its  interests.  This  was  shown 
in  Mr.  I>israeli's  speech  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  BiU.  He  voted  for  it,  because, 
as  he  said,  he  considered  its  principle  to  be 
that  the  le^  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Lreland  wanted  amendment  But 
as  to  all  the  separate  principles  on  which  the 
BUI  would  produce  that  amendment,  he  ob^ 
iected  to  each  one  in  detail.  He  would  n^t 
legalize  the  Ulster  custom,  because  it  was  so 
elastic,  and  varied  so  for  each  case,  that 
there  was  no  defining  it,  and  so  it  was  no 
custom  at  all.  Again,  he  would  not  legalise 
any  custom  at  all,  because  when  a  custom*'  is 
legalized  it  must  be  defined,  and  by  defini- 
tion must  lose  all  the  elasticity,  flexibility, 
and  variability,  which  is  its  life.  The  same 
quality  which  in  the  first  argument  was  used 
to  prove  that  the  custom  did  not  exist,'  or 
was  no  custom  at  all,  was  used  in  the  second 
to  prove  that  it  was  a  living  custom,  not 
merely  a  dead  but  a  self-regulating  poiirer, 
too  precious  in  its  operation  to  be  confined 
within  the  four  comers  of  a  legal  definitbn. 
There  was  the  same  self-destruction  in  his 
arguments  when,  on  the  one  hand,  he  urged 
against  the  land  courts  set  up  by  the  Bill  the 
commonplaces  familiar  in  the  mouths  of 
opponents  of  lawyers  and  litigation,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  proposed  as  an  ahemathre 
for  the  Bill  of  the  Government  a  "  simple 
Bill"— one  which  should  make  no  defini- 
tions  and  no  laws,  but  merely  set  up  a  tribu- 
nal, before  which  a  man  without  a  lease, 
who  had  paid  his  rent,  might  go  if  evicted, 
and  might  receive  a  judgment  which,  on  one 
side,  should  « guard  the  tenant  from  o6er- 
cion,  and,  on  Sie  other,  preserve  the  land- 
lord from  fraud."  There  has  seldom  been  a 
more  amusing  proposal  to  Pariiament  to  ab- 
dicate its  functions,  and  to  intrust  its  legis- 
lative pewers  to  the  officers  who  were  ap- 
pointed' only  to  administer  the  law.  It  was 
a  sweeping  proposal  to  give  omnipotence 
and  universality  to  the  lawyers,  against 
whose  limited  powers  the  proposer  was 
about  to  bring  such  well-worn  and  familiar 
appeahs. 

The  Tory  objections  to  the  principles  of 
the  Bill  have  been  met  by  a  stronger  asser- 
tion of  them.  Their  objectiots  to  the  Ul- 
ster custom  have  not  enabled  them  to  pro- 
pose any  amendments  of  their  own.     J3ut| 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  Goyemment,  which 
at  first  proposed  to  limit  the  Ulster  custom 
to  a  prevalent  usage  **  with  reference  to  the 
compensation  to  be  made  or  allowed  to  or 
on  account  of  an  outgoing  tenant  of  a  hold- 
ing," has  now  left  out  mose  words,  which 
seemed  to  make  the  custom  a  mere  incident 
of  the  cessation  of  occupancy,  and  not  a 
continuous  right  With  regard  to  other 
customary  holdings,  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the  pro- 
fessed champion  of  free  contract,  would  cre- 
ate facilities  for  the  landlord  to  force  or  per- 
suade the  tenant  to  contract  himself  out  of 
the  benefits  given  him  by  the  Act  This  is 
manifestly  contradictory  to  the  principle  and 
policy  of  the  Bill  If  the  Bill  is  to  be  a  pre- 
paration for  future  free  contract,  by  raising 
the  agricultural  population  to  a  position  in 
which  they  would  have  freedom,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  time  for  this  education.  The 
Government  therefore  proposes  to  drop  that 
provision  which  stood  in  the  Bill  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  tenant's  contracting  power, 
namely,  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  free 
his  estate  from  all  customary  occupancy  and 
claims,  by  the  offer  of  a  thirty-one  years 
lease,  with  terms  approved  by  the  land 
court  The  16th  clause,  which  contained 
this  provision,  gives  place  to  one  enabling 
the  landlord,  if  he  desires  to  get  rid  of  da- 
mages for  eviction,  to  give  his  tenant  the 
power  of  disposing  of  his  interest  The 
measure  is  thereby  made  a  more  logical  pro- 
tection to  the  ancient  Irish  customs,  because 
it  provides  for  the  commutation  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  them  into  one  uniform  cus- 
tom resembling  that  of  Ulster.  The  Tory 
amendments  to  insure  "  freedom  of  contract " 
would  simply  nullify  the  Bill  by  providing 
for  the  legal  abolition  of  all  those  customs. 
They  would  enable  another  Scully  to  force 
upon  his  tenants  another  Ballacobey  lease, 
.^^in,  the  occupancy  right,  which  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Bill  did  not  amount  to 
the  exjdicit  recognition  of  property  in  occu- 
patk^n,  is  now  much  strengthened  by  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Government 
Compensation  is  given  purely  and  simply 
for  loss  of  occupancy,  without  any  complica- 
tion with  compensation  for  any  class  of  im- 
provements. These  two  amendments  make 
the:  ffill  complete  in  its  adoption  pfthe  his- 
torical principles  of  Irish  land-tenure.  The 
application  of  these  principles  must  necessa- 
rily'be  progressive  and  cumulative  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  may  well  happen  as  time 
goes,  on  special  provisions  will  have  to  be  al- 
tered, and  even  reversed.  Although  the 
equitable  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
occupancy  riight  10  a  most  important  item  of 
the  nieasure,  so  that  any  notaole  error  in  its 


appraisement  would  be  a  serious  defect  in 
the  Bill,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  sliding 
scale  by  which  that  value  is  measured  is  a 
detail  which  it  must  be  very  much  left  to 
experience  to  adjust  The  Grovemment  have 
altered,  partly  strengthening  and  partly  aban- 
doning, their  first  scheme.  The  probable 
effect  of  this  sliding  scale  upon  land  has 
been  matter  of  much  controversy ;  and  the 
various  theories  about  it  seem  to  have  re- 
commended it  to  the  Tories,  whose  policy  is 
to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  in  hope  of  some- 
thing unexpected  turning  up.  Hence  it  is 
that,  although  they  object  totally  to  the  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  occupancy,  and  only  gulp 
it  after  augaring  it  over  wiUi  the  sweeter  name 
of  compensation  for  the  breach  of  a  constrac- 
tive  contract,  they  make  no  objection  to  the 
principle  of  this  sliding  scale,  though  on 
their  ground,  as  compensation  for  breach  of 
contract,  it  is  entirely  absurd.  It  gives  the 
largest  proportionate  compensation  to  the 
tenant  evicted  from  the  smallest  farm ;  and 
what  could  be  more  indefensible  than  to 
give  a  tenant  £70  damages  for  not  getting 
a  lease,  to  which  he  was  constructively  en- 
titled, of  a  farm  worth  £10  a  year,  and  only 
£100  for  not  getting  such  lease  of  a  farm 
worth  £100  a  year?  The  breach  of  con- 
tract theory  would  require  the  sliding  scale 
to  be  reversed,  and  the  highest  compensa- 
tion awarded  for  the  greatest  pecuniary  loss. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  the  theory  of  the 
compensation  being  paid  for  loss  of  occu- 
pancy, the  amount  is  regulated  by  two  con- 
siderations. It  is  a  fine  to  prevent  the  land- 
lord's indulging  in  a  taste  for  eviction,  and 
it  is  also  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  the 
loss  of  hb  right  Now  the  exorbitant  com- 
petition for  land  in  Ireland  naturally  attachr 
es  rather  to  the  smaller  holdings.  Capital  is 
sensitive,  and  does  not  submit  to  oppressive 
exactions.  Moreov^,  the  commercial  free- 
dom resulting  from  the  possession  of  capital 
is  one  of  the  first  and  more  important  ele- 
ments of  the  power  of  free  contract  It  is 
therefore  in  the  smaller  holdings  that  the 
landlord  can  most  rapidly  raise  his  rents, 
and  can  most  easily  fill  up  the  vacancies  he 
makes  by  eviction.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  smaller  occupier  who  finds  the  greater 
difficulty  after  eviction  in  obtaining  another 
holding  such  as  he  requires.  Rightly  there- 
fore, where  the  temptation  to  the  landlord 
to  evict  is  greater,  and  the  difficulty  to  the 
tenant  of  finding  another  holding  greater, 
the  compensation  for  loss  of  occupancy 
should  be  greater  also.  For  occupancy  is 
use ;  and  use  is  not  measured  by  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  thing  used^  but  by  the  de- 
gree of  necessity  of  the  services  which  it 
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renders  to  the  person  entitled  to  its  use,  and 
by  the  diflSculty  of  replacing  it  if  he  has 
once  lost  it 

Anothpr  of  the  Tory  objections  to  the  Bill 
is  equally  untenable  and  self-contradictory. 
Mr.  Disraeli  holds  that  the  purchasers  of 
land  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Courts,  hav- 
ing received  a  Parliamentary  title  for  their 
purchases,  hold  their  land  under  a  better 
tenure  and  under  other  conditions  than  other 
Irish  proprietors.  But  Parliament  could  not 
give  to  the  buyer  more  than  the  vendor  had 
to  seD.  Now  the  vendor,  if  he  had  not  sold, 
would  have  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  and  justly,  even  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
view.  Hiis  liability,  then,  which  has  con- 
tinually attached  to  the  estate,  has  justly 
passed  over  to  his  successor,  who  has  all  that 
he  bargained  for,  namely,  a  Parliamentary 
and  unchallenged  title  to  the  estate  he 
bought,  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  attach- 
ing to  that  estate.  He  has  no  more  right  to 
challenge  this  Bill  than  he  would  have  to 
challenge,  on  the  ground  of  his  Parliamentary 
title,  an  increased  ]and4ax,  a  new  education 
rate,  or  a  ^general  re-imposition  of  tithe  for 
fiscal  purposes. 

Once  more,  the  old  Irish  tenures  embodied 
the  idea  that  the  relationship  which  they  ex- 
pressed between  the  Irish  population  and  the 
land  was  one  for  all  generations.  The  old 
"custom  of  the  country"  then,  though  it 
would  have  allowed  an  individual  to  contract 
himself  out  of  his  rights,  would  not  have  al- 
lowed him  to  contract  any  parcel  of  land  out 
of  the  incidence  of  the  custom,  and  into  the 
action  of  another  land-code.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  all  others,  the  Bill  adopts  but  does  not 
stereotype  the  custom  of  the  country.  Free 
contract  is  not:  discarded  as  an  ideal  to  be 
reached  at  some  time  or  other.  But  the 
very:  necesfflty  of  the  BiU  arises  from  the 
impossibility  of  applying  the  practice  of  free 
contract  to  a  population  not  free  in  the  very 
respect  in  which  it  is  invited  to  contract 
freely.  It  demands  therefore  great  caution, 
to  guard'  against  either,  the  ultimate  exclusion 
of  free  contract  or  its  premature  introduction 
before  the  people  are  prepared  for  it  by  the 
real  enjoyment' of  freedom.  And  here  it  is 
instructive  to' observe' the  opposite  character 
of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  those  proposed  by  the  Tories. 
The  Grovemment  proposes  that,  though  a 
Ifflidlord  may  extinguish  any  special  custorn, 
like  the  Ulster  custom,  by  purchase,  yet  his 
land  should  then  revert  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  Irish  land  sanctioned  by  the  Bill,  and 
tiie  niew  tenant  should  acquire  rights  of  com- 
pensatibh  for  loss  of  occupiancy  or  for  im- 
provements. .  It  shows  a  growing  disposition 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  landlord  or 


tenant,  at  least  for  the  next  twenty  years,  to 
contract  himself  and  his  land  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill.  The  Tories,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  make  all  conti-acts  entered  into 
within  the  last  ten  years,  of  course  without 
prevision  of  the  course  of  legislation,  valid 
against  all  claims  of  custom  or  compensation 
allowed  by  the  Bill.  It  is  evident  at  all 
points  that,  although  they  did  not  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  BiU,  they  are  hos- 
tile to  each  of  its  principles ;  though  their 
leaders  do  not  propose  to  negative  any  of 
them,  except  the  compensation  for  loss  of 
occupancy  pure  and  simple,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  their  tendency  and  wish  is  to  reduce 
each  of  them  to  a  minimum  and  if  possible 
to  an  inoperative  rule — ^to  a  permission 
clogged  with  so  many  conditions  as  to  ren- 
der it  impracticable. 

Such  a  change  of  law  as  the  present,  so 
long  hoped  for  against  hope  by  one  side,  so 
much  dreaded  by  the  other,  could  never  have 
been  expected  to  take  place  without  much 
incidental  disturbance.  The  land  laws  have 
been  the  constant  cause  of  tumult  in  Ireland. 
The  code  imposed  by  conquest  has  never 
been  peaceably  accepted.  It  cannot  plead 
the  title  of  quiet  possession  and  prescription. 
It  has  always  been  the  occasion,  if.  not  the 
justification,  of  outrage.  In  1846  Lord  Rus- 
sell broadly  laid  it  down  that  eviction  and  the 
various  evils  connected  with  it  were  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  Irish  agrarian  crime,  lliis 
crime  is  not  a  mere  Celtic  idiosyncrasy,  as 
some  would  have  it  Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone 
showed  that  it  was  most  rife  in  the  provinces 
where  the  Celtic  blood  was  least  pure.  "  The 
fact  is,"  he  said,  "  that  the  infusions  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  blood  have  poured  into  the 
elements  whereof  the  Irish  character  is  com- 
posed a  spirit  of  pride  and  of  self-defence — 
that  sentiment  which  has  made  England  and 
Scotland  ever  ready  to  rise  in  defence  of 
what  the  people  believe  to  be  their  rights. 
It  is  not  the  Celtic  element  in  the  character 
of  Ireland  that  has  given  rise  to  all  the  dis- 
turbances of  recent  years,  but  a  race  ener- 
getic in  character  and  determined  not  to  be 
trodden  down,  which,  having  mixed  with  the 
Celtic  race,  has  been  the  foremost  to  mani- 
fest its  displeasure  and  resentment,  wherever 
it  has  been  made  subject  to  the  suffering 
which  is  invariably  at  the  root  of  agrarian 
crime."  It  is  only  a  development  of  this 
idea  to  add  that  both  the  increasing  material 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  the  increasing  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  the  people,  and 
the  hope  of  an  approaching  abrogation  of 
grievances,  are  additional  fuel  to  a  fire  thus 
kindled.  A  half-starved  slave  will  not  feel 
nor  resent  the  oppression  which  would  rouse 
a  well-fed    serf    to  fury.       It    has    been 
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stated,  afi  the  result  of  investigation,  that  it 
was  not  amongst  the  utterly  destitute  occu- 
piers, rack-rented  to  the  utmost,  that  the 
landlord-shooters  were  to  be  heard  ol  The 
more  materiallj  prosperous  and  the  better 
educated  a  nation  becomes,  the  more  it  feels 
its  grievances,  sentimental  or  solid.  It  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  independence  and 
self-respect  to  make  systematic  war  even  on 
those  who  withdraw  customary  privileges, 
maintain  their  tenants  in  chronic  despon- 
dency by  a  lavish  abuse  of  notices  to  quit, 
slay  them  by  direct  eviction,  or  ruin  them  by 
making  them  pay  increased  rent  for  their 
own  improvements.  And  it  is  just  in  the 
interval  between  the  promise  to  redress  these 
evils  and  its  fulfilment  that  the  thermometer 
of  agrarian  disturbance  would  naturally  mark 
its  maximum.  At  such  a  time  we  might  ex- 
pect a  siTugsle  between  the  tyrannic^u  land- 
lord and  the  suspicious  tenant — the  first 
knowing  that  his  time  is  short  and  that  what 
he  has  to  do  he  has  to  do  quickly,  the  other 
knowing  also  that  his  trial  will  not  last  long, 
and  hoping  that  a  tenacious  and  unscrupu- 
lous resistance  will  tide  him  over  the  danger- 
ous iotervaL  On  both  sides  this  taremulous 
excitement  would  lead  naturally  to  exagge- 
rated acts.  The  landlord  would  seize  the  kst 
opportunity  to  raise  his  rents  or  evict  before 
the  Bill  became  law  and  put  a  limit  to  his 
absolutism ;  the  tenant  who  had  hitherto  pas- 
sively resisted  would  naturally  now  resist  in 
a  more  active  manner  and  make  a  supreme 
struggle  to  prevent  the  cup  being  snatched 
away  just  as  it  reached  his  lips. 

It  appears  that  the  Glovemment  foresaw 
and  made  provision  against  thb  danger.  In 
each  of  the  clauses,  2, 3,  and  4,  of  the  origi- 
nal BiU,  which  enact  the  tenant-right  cus- 
toms other  than  those  of  Ulster,  occupancy 
right,  and  right  to  compensation  to  improve- 
ments, respectively,  there  is  a  provision  in- 
serted that  *'  any  contract  made  by  a  tenant, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  deprived  of  his 
right  to  make  any  claim  which  he  would  be 
ouierwise  entitled  to  make  under  this  section, 
shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void." 
That  this  provision  has  a  retrospective  as 
well  as  prospective  force  is  evident  by  the 
amendments  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  wishes  to 
limit  it  to  contracts  made  ^  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act^"  What  he  wants  is,  not  to 
guard  against  past  contracts,  but  to  give 
tenants — and  landlords — all  future  facilities 
for  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  Both  Tories  and  Liberals  there- 
fore are  agreed  that  this  provision  guards 
the  tenant  from  losing  his  rights  by  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  whatever.  In  the  face 
of  a  provision  so  broadly  laid  down,  it  seems 
unreasonable  to  assert  that,  in  any  sense  in- 


volving an  injustice,  "  there  are  many  cases 
in  which- the  title  of  the  tenant  to  improve- 
ments will  be  excluded  by  the  fact  that  he 
hab  made  them  in  contravention  of  a  written 
contract,"  and  that  wherever  ^  the  tenant  has 
signed  one  of  those  coercive  agreements 
which  have  been  the  custom  on  so  many 
Irish  estates  no  daim  can  be  made." 

But  it  is  this  opinion  of  the  action  of  the 
Bill,  this  idea  that  it  will  not  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,  and  that  its  clauses  will 
not  be  able  to  establish  the  principles  they 
assert,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  recent  agrarian  disturb- 
ances. These  disturbances  are  described  as 
the  struggle  of  tenants  with  their  threatoi- 
ing  letters  and  occasional  violence,  against 
landlords  with  their  threatening  notices  and 
forced  contracts  intended  to  deprive  the 
tenants  of  the  benefits  of  the  I^nd  Bill, 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  dates  of  these 
disturbances  show  that  they  are  not  the 
result  of  the  absence  of  any  particular  pro- 
vision from  the  Bill  And,  in  the  second 
place,  as  far  as  contracts  are  concerned,  the 
provisions  asked  for  are  in  the  Bill.  It  does 
not  reinstate  any  tenants,  if  there  are  any, 
who  are  now  being  evicted;  but  it  makes 
void  all  contracts,  not  only  fi;om  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  or  session,  but  from  all 
time,  which  would  deprive  an  actual  tenant 
of  the  rights  of  compensation  now  given 
him.  No  special  pleader  can  draw  a  clause 
to  evade  principles  enacted  in  such  broad 
and  generalized  terms.  Of  course  the  Bill 
only  consists  of  words;  and  printed  sen- 
tences do  not  convey  their  meaning  like  a 
hving  voice ;  in  case  of  doubt  they  cannot 
explain  themselves.  And  t^ey  have  been 
misinterpreted.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  Ireland  receives  with  suspicion  even 
the  fairest  offers  of  the  Impenid  Grovem- 
ment.  But  the  misinterpretation,  however 
unfortunate,  is  not  the  fault  either  of  the 
Government  or  of  the  BiD.  The  truth  is 
that  a  time  of  excitement  like  the  present 
must  be  expected  to  be  rife  in  violence. 
The  Government  has  waited  patiently  in 
expectation  that  time  and  reason  would  pro- 
duce some  mitigation.  Long  before  Christ- 
mas the  organs  of  English  opinion  were 
urging  upon  the  executive  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  evil  with  the  usual  remedy. 
The  accounts  were  much  exaggerated  by 
panic-struck  or  interested  reporters;  and  a 
real  diminution  of  the  ebullition  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  seemed  to  promise  that 
the  crisis  might  be  tided  over  witiiout  any 
exceptional  laws.  But  February  did  not 
fulfil  the  promise  of  January ;  and  it  gra- 
dually became  clear  that  the  measure  indi- 
cated as  possible  in  the  speech  from  the 
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lliTone  would  have  to  become  a  reality. 
NeyeitbelesB,  at  the  last  moment,  in  order 
that  its  effisct  might  be  softened,  it  was  still 
postponed  for  a  few  days,  until  the  second 
roadiDg  of  the  Land  Bill  should  first  assure 
Jrdand  ^t  the  work  of  justice  and  conci- 
liation was,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  the  central 
cdamn  of  the  new  Irish  policy. 

The  Peace  Preservation  Act  is  excep- 
tional ;  but  it  is  not  unconstatutionaL  The 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  an 
intermptiou  of  the  Constitution :  it  cannot 
be  justly  said  that  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Act  are  so.  They  facilitate  and 
extend  acts  the  very  abuse  of  which,  how- 
ever deplorable  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, would  hardly  create  an  unconstitu- 
tional state  of  things^  The  police  already 
liad  power,  under  warrant,  to  seuxih  houses, 
by  day  or  night,  for  suspected  criminals, 
or  for  contraband  goods.  The  Government, 
at  its  peril,  had  already  a  right  to  seize 
seditions  prints.  But  the  new  law,  though 
within  the  lines  of  the  Constitution,  is  one 
of  exceptional  severity,  and  of  a  harshness 
only  to  be  justified  by  crying  necessity. 
The  necessity  which  justifies  it  is  more  me- 
chanical than  moral.  Its  vindication  does 
not  rest  on  any  opinion  oi  the  exceptional 
atrocity  to  be  attributed  to  the  crimes  which 
it  represses.  If  such  legislation  had  any 
relation  to  the  moral  guilt  of  crime,  it 
ini^ht  be  more  wanted  for  England  than  for 
Ireland.  There  are  still  in  Ireland  fewer 
murders  in  the  same  ratio  of  population 
than  in  England.  Murders  in  England  are 
generally  more  brutal,  less  excusable  by  ex- 
temiating  circumstances.  Agrarian  mnrders 
have  something  of  the  character  which 
moralists  in  all  ages  have  assigned  to  tyran- 
nicide: they  are  heroic  remedies  for  into- 
lerable evils.  The  national  life  in  Ireland, 
when  it  extravagat^  from  the  middle  and 
safe  path,  deflects  rather  towards  the  side  of 
violence  than  to  that  of  silent  plotting.  In 
some  countries  human  life  is  valued  much 
more  highly  than  in  others.  In  his  own 
home,  within  the  mechanism  of  his  civilisa- 
tion, the  Englishman  shows  a  value  for  his 
life,  and  for  life  in  general,  a  shrinking  from 
bodily  risk,  a  superabundant  care  and  precau- 
tion, which  looks  like  cowardice  to  men  and 
nations  who  carry  their  Hves  in  their  hands, 
and  are  habitually  ready  to  risk  their  own, 
and  take  those  of  others,  on  occasions  which 
are  recognised  as  sufficient  in  the  unwritten 
national  code.  In  some  nations  violence  is 
b  the  ascendant,  in  some  fraud.  The  mea- 
sure has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
moral  guilt  of  the  Irish  crimes.  It  is  based 
on  the  incompatibility  of  those  crimes  with 
the  existence  of   iG^vernment.      Agrarian 


outrages  are  dangerous  to  society  and  to  the 
State,  to  the  peace  and  institutions  of  a  coun- 
try, while  firaiudulent  bankruptcy  is  not  so. 
They  may  be  infinitely  less  blameworthy  than 
the  evicfaons  to  which  they  respond,  and  yet 
may  have  to  be  met  with  infinitely  severer 
legislation.  As  it  is  better  to  live  under  bad 
laws  than  under  none  at  all,  the  Government 
is  obliged  to  protect  even  the  cruelties  of  the 
man  who  is  acting  within  the  margin  of  a 
condemned  and  expiring  law,  and  to  repress 
the  ahnost  justifiable  excesses  of  those  who 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  In 
Ireland  the  case  of  those  who  so  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  is  exceptionally 
strong.  It  is  only  through  a  long  course  of 
lawless  conduct  that  the  life  of  the  old  Irish 
laws  has  been  preserved.  The  Land  Bill 
takes  up  what  is  good  of  principles  which 
have  been  enforced  not  by  the  Four  Courts 
but  by  the  Ribbon  lodges;  and  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  a  force  which  has  lived 
through  ages  of  depression  and  misery 
should  at  the  moment  when  it  gains  an  un- 
expected success  incur  any  violent  popular 
censure.  But  this  constitutes  the  dimger. 
This  makes  the  violence  so  contagious. 
This,  and  not  its  intrinsic  criminality,  makes 
its  repression  so  necessary.  It  has  to  be 
treated  much  as  quarantine  regulations  treat 
the  passenger  who  comes  from  an  infected 
port  He  is  put  into  the  lazzaretto,  and 
kept  prisoner  for  a  month,  with  a  sentry 
over  him  to  shoot  him  if  he  attempts  to 
cross  the  prescribed  boundaries.  There  can 
be  na  more  severe  repression  than  thia  Yet 
all  nations  justify  it  Salus  populi  suprema 
lex. 

Once  more.  Although  the  increased 
well-being  of  Ireland  may  make  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act  more  painful  to  Irishmen, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  on  the  other 
hand  that  this  increased  well-being  enhances 
the  danger  to  the  State.  It  is  not  always,' 
as  Tocqueville  says,  by  going  from  bad  to 
worse  that  a  country  falls  into  a  revolution. 
It  happens  most  frequently  that  a  people 
which  had  supported  the  most  crushing 
laws  with  seeming  insensibility  throws  them 
off  with  violence  as  soon  as  the  burden 
begins  to  be  diminished.  The  most  dan- 
gerous momei^  for  the  State  is  that  when  it 
enters  on  the  work  of  reform.  The  evils 
which  were  endurable  while  they  seemed 
inevitable  can  no  longer  be  borne  when 
there  is  hope  of  escape.  The  abuses  re- 
moved lay  bare  others  which  remain ;  and 
the  sense  of  them  becomes  more  acute. 
The  evil  is  less,  but  the  perception  of  the 
evil  more  keen.  At  the  same  time  the 
violence  which  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  repress  in  Ireland  has  lost  its 
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^old  justification.  What  it  had  to  do  it  has 
done.  It  is  henceforth  not  only  what  it 
always  has  been,  abnormal  and  disturbing, 
bat  also  sapcrfiuous  and  unintelligent 
When  the  Government  undertakes  to  lega- 
lize and  apply  systematically  the  essential 
principles  of  iBrehon  law,  it  becomes  more 
mdisputably  bound  to  crush  the  illegal  and 
accidental  enforcement  of  that  code  by  the 
Ribbonmen.  The  two  administrations  are 
in  rivalry  with  one  another.  Ireland  might 
conceivably  be  happy  with  either ;  but  then 
the  other  must  be  away.  The  jurisdictions 
are  mutually  incompatible. 

And  thus  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  be- 
comes under  the  circumstances  a  part  of  the 
message  of  peace  itself.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Land  Bill  the  system  of  outrage 
loses  its  justification;  with  it,  therefore, 
must  come  the  ultimate  suppression  of  that 
system,  with  whatever  severity  may  un- 
happily be  t^eeded  to  complete  the  work. 
Harsh  as  the  Act  sounds  by  itself,  it  is  one 
of  the  discords  which  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  great  harmony.  It  jars  on  the 
ear  for  a  I^pment ;  but  the  measure  it  sup- 
ports is  the  permanent  motive  of  Irish  life. 
Former  concessions  of  justice  to  Ireland 
have  too  often  been  disfigured  by  conditions 
which  have  defiled  them,  made  them  incom- 
plete, and  even  turned  them  from  their 
proper  end.  Emancipation  itself  was  not 
given  without  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders.  The  wr-boxes  by 
which  the  present  Land  Bill  is  buoyed  up 
in  its  voyage  over  the  Parliamentary  waters 
are  not  permanent  parasites  growing  on  its 
huU.  They  are  temporary  incidents  which 
will  fall  off  from  it,  and  leave  no  results,  ex- 
cept the  greater  completeness  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  measure  which  they  help  to 
carry. 

The  Education  Bill  is  based,  like  the 
Irish  Land  Bill,  on  the  principle  of  preserv- 
ing and  legalizing  existing  rights  and  cus- 
toms. It  is  however  a  great  mnovation,  in 
the  entire  change  it  m^es  in  the  attitude 
of  the  State.  Hitherto  the  Government 
has  never  taken  the  initiative  in  education, 
but  has  only  gone  where  voluntary  efforts 
had  pioneered  the  way,  and  thus  has  only 
made  itself  auxiliary  to  private  benevolence. 
Now  it  proposes  to  lead  instead  of  follow, 
and  to  come  down  with  most  force  where  it 
is  most  needed,  instead  of  only  going  where 
it  is  best  entertained  and  seconded.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  not  propose  to  be  un- 
grateful to  those  who  did  so  much  of  its 
work  while  it  only  assisted  them.  It  con- 
firms and  maintains  the  institutions  created 
by  those  who  have  spent  so  many  miUions 
upon  them,  guarding  the  Uberty  of  parents 


and  children  by  a  conscience  clause,  while 
at  the  same  tmie  it  does  away  with  tbe 
denominational  inspection,  a  function  which 
no  longer  has  meaning  when  the  Govern- 
ment ceases  to  interfere  with  denomina- 
tional instruction;  and  it  also  supplements 
them,  and  makes  good  their  shorteomings. 
It  divides  the  whole  of  England  into  dis- 
tricts, finds  out  the  exact  amount  of  school 
accommodation  wanted  and  suppUed  in  each, 
directs  the  formation  of  school  boards  in 
those  districts  where  the  accommodation  is 
deficient,  and  in  the  last  resort  compels 
these  boards  te  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
allows  them  in  turn  te  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  those  children  for  whom  the  supply 
has  been  provided.  It  recognizes  an  ab- 
stract ideal,  and  works  towards  its  realiza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  existing  facts ;  and  it  is 
properly  described  as  a  "  gigantic  "  measure, 
for  it  undertakes  to  bring,  within  two  or 
three  years,  the  means  of  education  up  to 
the  mark  of  grappling  with  the  entire 
necessities  of  the  country. 

But  it  contains  one  small  point,  one  half 
sentence,  which  has  excited  the  hottest  op- 
position from  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 
It  is  that  which  puts  every  school  provided 
by  a  school  board  "  under  the  control  and 
management  of  such  board,*'  thus  permitting 
the  eidension  of  the  denominational  system, 
of  course  with  its  new  securities  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  This  seems  in  the  eyes  of 
certain  educational  theorists  a  worse  thing 
than  leaving  the  people  uneducated.  It  is 
obvious  that  either  education  must  be  a  mere 
stalking-horse  with  them,  or  they  must  have 
so  low  an  opinion  of  the  denominational  sys- 
tem as  to  consider  thab  children  are  better 
educated  in  the  streets  than  in  the  present 
schools.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  tbeir 
claim  either  to  have  their  views  now  imposed 
by  law,  or  the  Bill  delaved  till  that  is  done. 
For  the  permission  given  to  the  school 
boards  to  make  their  schools  denominational, 
to  have  at  certain  hours  denominational  in- 
struction imparted  to  those  children  whose 
parents  wish  for  it,  though  an  integral  part 
of  the  Bill,  would  be  just  as  separable  at  any 
future  time  from  the  education  provided  by 
it,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  from  the  exist- 
ing education.  The  opposition  however  is  an 
instructive  one ;  it  shows  how  the  negation 
of  sectarianism  may  be  made  to  assume  the 
most  sectarian  character,  and  how  a  self- 
willed  physician  may  commit  murder  in 
healing  wounds. 

Theoretical  politicians  have  long  desired 
that  the  new  universal  and  compulsoiy  sys- 
tem of  education  should  be  planned  on  new 
lines,  and  should  entirely  break  away  from 
the  Ijraditions  and  forms  of  the  partial  and 
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Toltmtaiy  system  which  it  is  about  to  super- 
sede.   The  Bill,  on  the  contrary,  proposes 
to  retain  this  system,  extending  its  benefits 
to  all  sects,  denominational  and  undenomina- 
tional.   But  the  Secularists  have  taken  a 
fancy  not  to  be  considered  a  sect     They 
want  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  totality — ^not 
as  part,  but  as  the  whole,  of  the  people  of 
England.     But  in  fact  they  are  marked  by 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  sect     What  is  a 
sect?  A  portion,  great  or  small,  of  mankind 
thinks  on  certain  points  difierently  from  its 
neighbours,  as  it  has  a  thorough  nght  to  do. 
It  also  thinks  its  own  opinions  the  best,  and 
considers  it  its  duty  to  propagate  these  opi- 
nions by  all  lawful  methods.     To  this  legiti- 
mate attitude  the  sect  universally  tends  to 
add  the  opinion  that  its  duty  of  propagating 
and  enforcing  its  opinions  ovemdes  and  an- 
nihilates the  rights  of  all  other  men  to  hold 
and  enjoy  their  opinions.     It  tends  to  ac- 
knowledge solely  its  own  duties,  but  not  the 
rights  of  others — to  impose  its  own  opinions, 
by  persuasion  if  possible,  and,  if  not,  then 
by  violence.     Now,  every  one  who  examines 
the  matter  can  see  that  secularism  possesses 
these  characteristics.    The  Secularists  accord- 
ingly, although  entitled  to  the  full  share  of 
edacational  durection  which  their  number  and 
influence  give  them,  have  no  more  right  than 
their  fellow-sects  to  claim  monopoly  of  edu- 
cation.   On  the  other  handf  their  intolerance 
does  not  justify  theu*  fellow-sects  in  endea- 
vouring to  exclude  them  from  their  sectarian 
rights.    Wlien  the  State  supposes  it  to  be 
its  duty  to  recognize  the  truth  of  one  reli- 
gion which  it  establishes,  and  to  deny  the 
tarath  of  all  others,  it  lorically  delivers  over 
all  pubUc  education  to  the  sect  which  it  es- 
tablishes. But  when  circumstances  force  the 
State  first  to  tolerate  other  sects  and  then  to 
recognize  them  all  as  possessing  equal  rights, 
it  as  logically  establishes  the  denominational 
systiem,  and  gives  proportionately  equal  as- 
sistance to  the  educational  institutions  of  all 
sects. ,  When  it  is  found  that  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  these  sects,  even  backed  by  Govern; 
ment  aid,  are  insufficient  to  provide  educa- 
tion  for  all,   the  Government^  finds  itself 
obliged  to  take  the  education  of  the, resi; 
duum  into  its  own  hands.     A  new  establish- 
ment  is  thus  made;  and  naturally  enough 
the  sects  which  have  been  hitherto ,  impar; 
tially  treated  scramble  for  it  „  Agjdnst  the 
natural,  and  in  the;  long-run  inevitable,  ex; 
tension  of   denominational ,  education,  ^the 
Secularists  cry  out  that  it  affirms  the  princi; 
pie  of  concurrent  endowment.-;  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  deliver  the  new,  educational 
establishment  to  them  is  to  establish  a  secta- 
rian monopoly.  .  And  there  can  be  no  com: 
parison  between  concurrent  endowment  and 


such  a  measure  as  this — a  measure  which 
would  be  distinctly  retrograde  and  obscuran- 
tist, and  would  sacrifice  at  a  blow  the  teach- 
ings and  the  gains  of  centuries  of  experience 
and  progress.  The  demand  of  any  sect  to 
have  the  monopoly  in  the  State  educational 
establishments  ought  to  be  an  anachronism 
at  this  period  of  civilization. 

But  the  Secularists  allege  that  they  are 
different  from  other  sects.    Of  course :  a  sect 
is  founded  on  such  dififerences.     They  con- 
tend also  that  their  difference  gives  tiiem  a 
superiority  to  all  other  sects,  and   entitles 
them  to  supremiacy  and  exclusive  power.    Of 
course :  or  they  would  not  have  tne  spirit  of 
a  sect     The  claim  of  infallibility  is  in  some 
form  or  other  that  of  all  such  bodies.    But 
every  sect  is  built  up  of  at  least  two  consti- 
tuents— its  philosophy  and  its  practical  sys- 
tem, its  doctrine  and  its  disciphne.  :  And  it 
contains  two  classes  of    adherents — those 
who  are  attracted  by  its  tenets,  and  those 
who  are  attracted  by  its  practical  .or  political 
^stem.     Moreover,  every  sect  has  its  day ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  period  when  either 
the  prevalent  tone  of  thought  favours  a  cer- 
tain sectarian  philosophy,  or  a  prevalent  so- 
cial tendency  favours  a  sectarian  mechanism 
and  discipline.     The  present  age,  both  in  its 
prevalent  mode  of  thought  and  in  the  ten- 
dencies of  its  social  mechanism,  favours 
secularism.     Hepce,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  the  principle  of  legislative  equality 
would  be  more  outraged  by  unduly  favour- 
ing the  sect  while  it  is  itself  strong  than  by 
favouring  it  when  weak.  .  To  take  from  the 
poor  to  add  to  the  rich  may  be  a  conveiiient 
maxim  for  politicians  .who  rule  by  setting  • 
one  party  to  control  another,  who  pay  their 
militia  with  the  plunder  of  the   provinces 
they  rule;  but  it  is- an  abomination  to  the 
statesman  who  founds  his  system  on  equal 
rights  for  all,  on  a  common  freedom  founded 
on  a  •  common   toleration.     But  to  return. 
Both  the  prevalent  thought  of  the  age  and 
the  prevalent  practical  movements  of  the  age 
in  one  way  favour  the  claim  of  the  Secula- 
rists to  educational  monopoly.     The  move- 
ment; of;  society  favours  the  claim;  for  it 
forces  many  men  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  philosophy  of  secularism  to  embrace  its 
practical  conclusions.     Those  who   are  re- 
sponsible .for  the  progress  of  affairs,  who 
have  to  attain  results  and  achieve  success  in 
their  ^undertakings,  who  have  to  make  men 
act  together,  to  reconcile  their  differences,  to 
compromise  their  discordant  claims,  must 
wish  for  some  short  method  of  settling  the 
overwhelming  difficulties  which  spring  out  of 
that  indefinite  multiplication  of  opinions  and 
wills  .which  it  is  the  boast  of  the  highly  or- 
ganized and  differentiated  European  civili^a- 
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tion  to  have  produced  and  fostered*  No- 
where ifl  the  embarrassment  so  much  felt  as 
in  the  problem  of  National  Education.  The 
whole  people  and  each  section  of  it  demand 
such  an  education*  But  the  seal  of  each 
dass  and  sect  is  either  for  education  in  the 
abstract,  which  is  a  nonentity,  or  for  educa- 
tion according  to  its  own  straitest  sectarian 
views.  Any  substantive  plan  is  the  subject 
matter  for  a  universal  protest  All  demand 
what  each  in  turn  forbids.  It  is  here  that 
the  secularist  solution  of  the  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  in  so  tempting  a  guise  to  the  im- 
patient theorist  and  Uie  baffled  administrator. 
AJl  goes  easy  as  soon  as  religion  is  excluded 
from  education.  The  Secularist  presents 
himself  not  as  demanding  that  men  should 
abate  their  own  zeal  or  their  own  belief,  but 
only  that  they  should  let  it  operate  elsewhere 
than  in  the  schoolroom.  The  schoolroom, 
he  says,  especially  the  primary  schoolroom, 
where  the  instruction  is  merely  rudimentary, 
need  be  no  more  the  arena  for  religious  con- 
troversy than  the  ball-room  or  the  concert- 
roonou  Only  let  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
political  necessity  and  expedience  of  separat- 
ing secular  rudimentaiy  instruction  from  re- 
ligious shake  hands  with  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  practically  useless  to  qualify  the 
alphabet  and  the  multiplication4able  with  the 
Catechism,  and  the  difficulty  is  solved.  Thus 
secularism  sits  like  a  spider  in  the  central 
spot  where  all  lines  converge,  ready  to  catch 
up  the  wight  who  is  entangled  in  any  of 
them.  The  secularist  conclusion  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exhausted  denominational 
combatant  as  he  retires  from  the  drawn  bat- 
tle, or  from  the  vain  attempt  at  compromise. 
*'  Since  our  schools  cannot  have  one  faith, 
let  thent  have  none.'*  But  the  drawback  is 
that  this  formula  is  itself  the  dogma  of  an- 
other sect ;  and  thus  the  eirenikon  is  not  an 
accommodation  between  the  parties  who 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  but  their 
entire  effacement  before  a  new  enemy,  who 
sails  between  their  dismasted  hulks  and  cap- 
tures them  alL 

If  this  enemy  were  something  superior, 
that  could  come  on  from  above,  and  take 
them  by  sovereignty  of  nature,  there  would 
not  indeed  be  less  loss  for  them,  but  there 
would  be-  more  consolation.  But  when  the 
enemy  is  a  sect  like  themselves,  the  feeling 
of  injury  must  be  increased.  Secularism  in- 
deed alleges  further,  that  even  supposing  it 
to  be  a  sect,  it  cannot  be  classed  among  re- 
Hgous  ones,  since  its  position  with  regard  to 
religion  is  in  no  degree  positive,  but  alto- 
gether negative.  But  this  position  is  in  fact 
a  reli^ous  one.  It  is  a  proclamation  of  the 
dogma  that  religion  is  not  relevant  to  man's 
mind,  his  life,  lus  education.     Faith,  it  says, 


is  opinion,  not  knowledge ;  dogmas  (other, 
of  course,  than  its  own)  are  fancies  that  come 
and  go,  are  taken  up  and  laid  down,  but  are 
not  to  be  taught,  any  more  than  the  science 
or  art  of  dreaming  is  to  be  taught.  Like 
dreams,  dogmas  are  not  to  be  opposed  and 
argued  with,  but  simply  left  unnoticed. 
Elaborate  silence  is  their  proper  antagonist 
Their  life  is  in  controversy ;  unopposed,  they 
die  away.  The  section  of  men  that  is  spe- 
cialized by  this  dogma  is  a  religious  sect  As 
such  it  has  its  rights  just  like  its  fellows.  No 
advocate  of  liberty  can  complain  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  school  of  uiought:  no  sen- 
sible man  ought  to  repine  at  the  exceptional 
power  which  circumstances  conspire  to  give 
it  at  this  moment  But  no  Government 
would  be  more  justified  in  letting  it  stamp 
out  its  rivals  than  in  letting  it  be  crushed  by 
them. 

The  sects,  then,  which  seek  protection 
against  Secularism  justly  regard  it  as  a  dog- 
matic and  therefore  a^ressive  system.  Thej 
point  out  that  England  is  not  the  first  coun- 
try in  which  the  controversy  has  raged,  and 
plead  that  the  experience  of  other  countries 
should  not  be  disregarded  ill  their  own. 
When  Napoleon  i.  founded  the  Univerfflty 
of  France,  he  made  it  expressly  the  sup- 
planter  of  denominational  teaching.  It  was 
founded  to  be  the  organ  of  universal  educa- 
tion, as  well  primary  as  superior,  and  it  was 
openlv  intended  to  vindicate  to  the  State  a 
function  which  had  up  to  its  foundation  been 
performed  by  religious  bodies.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  complete  the  new  Napo- 
leonic idea  of  the  State.  "  II  n'y  a  pas," 
said  the  first  consul,  "  d'6tat  politique,  s'il 
n'y  a  pas  un  corps  enseignant  avec  des  prin- 
cipes  fixes.  Les  pieds  de  ce  grand  corps  se- 
ront  dans  les  bancs  de  I'ecole  et  du  college, 
et  sa  t^te  dans  le  s6nat  Les  membres  de 
I'universit^  6pouseront  I'instruction  pub- 
lique,  comme  leurs  devanciers  epousaient 
I'^lise.  ...  n  n'y  a  eu  jusqu'^  present 
dans  le  monde  que  deux  pouvoirs,  le  mili- 
taire  et  I'eccl^siastique ;  crest  I'ordre  civil 
qu'il  faut  constituer  en  IVance.  II  faut  imi- 
ter,  dans  le  corps  enseignant,  la  classification 
des  grades  militaires."  Education  thus  be- 
came a  department  of  State,  which  was  to 
determine  the  instruction  to  be  given  and  the 
mode  of  imparting  it,  and  was  to  enrol  all 
teachers  in  a  strong  graduated  hierarchy, 
closely  dependent  on  the  State.  As  it  was  a 
new  foundation,  with  functions  which  were 
not  new — for  education  is  as  old  as  child- 
hood,— it  followed  that  its  attributes  were 
abstracted  from  other  institutions  which  had 
previously  exercised  them.  The  new  depart- 
ment of  State  in  fact  not  only  usurped  the 
school,   but  also   several  of  the  functions 
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wMch  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  parent 
and  to  the  chnrch  or  clei^yman.  Religion 
is  a  kind  of  edacation ;  the  State,  in  assum- 
ing to  itself  all  edacation,  assumed  also  the 
dietatuie  orer  religion,  or  at  least  over  its 
educating  functions.  Yet  the  Imperial  State 
did  not  logically  carry  out  its  conclusions. 
It  maintained  religion  to  console,  while  it  set 
up  a  rival  body  to  educate.  And  the  result 
has  been  just  what  must  always  be  the  result 
when  two  privileged  claimants  dispute  for 
one  booty.  The  State  department  of  edu- 
citzon  is  always  engaged  in  rivalry  with  the 
State  department  of  religion.  Only  two 
yeuB  ago  it  was  proposed  in  the  Belgian 
Chambers  to  reoi^anize  education  on  the 
basis  of  the  programme  of  the  '^  Congres  li- 
b^'^  which  demanded  ^  I'organisation  d'un 
enseignement  public,  sous  la  direction  exclu- 
sive de  Fautont^  civile,  en  donnant  k  celle-ci 
les  moyens  constitntionnels  de  eoutenir  la 
concurrence  contre  les  ^tablissements  du 
cleige,  et  en  repoussant  I'intervention  du 
clerge  a  titre  d'autorit^  dans  Fenseignement 
organist  par  le  pouvoir  civiL"  In  this  sys- 
tem the  State  does  not  simply  in  an  abstract 
way  deare  education,  but  desires  its  own 
method  and  matter  of  education,  and  wishes 
by  its  superior  force,  whether  by  the  rivalry 
of  tiie  national  purse  with  yoluntary  efforts 
(V  by  mere  violent  suppression,  to  crush  all 
edneation  which  is  not  its  own. 

Secular  education,  organized  on  political 
or  imperial  principles,  only  sets  itself  up 
against  clerical  education  because  it  sets  it- 
self np  against  all  educators  but  its  own ; 
and  it  does  so,  not  so  much  because  it  ob- 
jects to  what  they  might  teach,  as  because 
it  objects  to  their  exercising  functions  which 
it  claims  for  itself.  But  secular  education, 
fomided  upon  the  dogma  of  secularism,  goes 
OD  another  principle.  Its  ultimate  object  is 
to  get  rid  of  reli^on,  not  only  from  educa^ 
tion,  bat  from  Me  and  thought  Comte's 
aigoment  for  State  education  is  well  known. 
He  considers  that  the  anarchy  of  thought 
ariaes  at  the  bottom  from  the  simultaneous 
employment  of  three  philosophies  radically 
incompatible— the  theological,  the  metaphy- 
sical, and  the  positive ;  and  that  if  one  of 
these  philosophies^  the  positive,  obtained  a 
real  and  universal  preponderance,  there 
would  be  a  determinate  order  and  a  true 
social  organization.  This  is  only  a  philo- 
sophical counterpart  of  the  political  theory 
that  anarchy  in  government  is  grounded  on 
the  strode  for  pre-eminence  of  three  hos- 
tile elements — ^the  individual,  the  corporation, 
and  the  State ;  and  that  quiet  will  only  be 
establisbed  by  the  uniyersal  preponderance  of 
the  State  in  the  afi&irs  not  only  of  the  na^ 
tion,  but  of  the  individual  and  family  as 


well  On  this  theory  the  State,  and  the 
State  alone,  teaches  its  citizens  their  rights 
and  their  duties.  It  teaches  morals,  and 
H>nly  does  not  teach  faith  because  it  has 
none.  The  extreme  dogmatic  Secularist  de- 
mands the  abolition  of  the  whole  system 
which,  up  to  this  time,  has  inculculated  upon 
mankind,  in  infancy,  doctrines  respecting  a 
future  world.  Man,  he  says,  ought  to  be  so 
educated  that  it  shall  be  as  easy  for  him  to 
be  an  atheist  as  a  theist.  Herr  Diesterweg, 
once  Director  of  the  Normal  School  of  Ber- 
lin, was  a  distinguished  advocate  of  this 
emancipation  from  the  prejudices  of  educar 
tion,  and  declared  that  **  in  the  conflict  vnth 
the  representatives  of  dogma  the  schoolmas- 
ter is  the  infallible  apo^e  of  this  deliTer- 
ance."  A  still  more  distinguished  represen- 
tative of  dogmatic  secularism  is  Mazzini; 
and  he,  though  he  professes  to  receive  his 
mission  not  from  a  deity  but  from  humani- 
ty, yet  conceives  that  the  duties  of  his  mis- 
sion override  and  crush  all  rights,  and  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  enforce  his  dogmas  on  man- 
kind, however  unwilling  mankind  may  be. 
No  right,  he  thinks,  can  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  man  who  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  propa- 

fate  the  truth.  This  is  the  counterpart  of 
^apal  absolutism.  It  is  a  theory  which  not 
only  justifies  intolerance,  persecution,  and  an 
inquisition,  but  even  places  them  in  the 
forefront  of  its  work.  It  is  as  well  to  re- 
mark that  in  Mazzini's  theory  corporations 
have  no  more  right  than  individuals.  The 
school  of  rights  which  he  condemns  is,  he 
says,  federalist,  and  ought  logically  to  de- 
mand the  autonomy  of  each  commune,  while 
on  its  theory  the  Nation  or  State,  which  is 
the  aggregate  of  communes,  ought  simply  to 
protect  each  separate  commune  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  rights.  The  school  of  duty,  on 
the  contrary,  he  says,  is  unitarian ;  it  would 
gather  the  whole  diirection  into  the  hands  of 
5ie  central  authority.  There  is  no  doubt 
what  would  be  the  Mazzinian  judgment  on 
the  Government  proposal  of  Local  School 
Boards,  free  to  select  the  education  which  is 
to  be  given  in  their  schools.  The  English 
Secularists  as  a  body  do  not  go  these  lengths. 
But  any  sect,  however  largely  diluted  with 
persons  who  merely  acquiesce  in  its  outward 
aims  without  grasping  its  philosophy,  is  always 
really  governed  and  directed  by  its  lo^cal 
and.  courageous  theorists.  They  constitute 
its  heart  and  its  brain.  Hie  substantial 
form  of  secularism  is  well  seen  in  its  purity 
in  the  Oonstituante  and  Convention  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  took  the  child 
from  the  parent  and  delivered  him  to  the 
State,  to  be  fashioned  after  the  republican 
model,  imbued  with  the  republican  morals, 
and  taught  the  catechism  of  the  rights  of 
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man.  It  is  only  half-developed  in  the  men, 
infirm  of  purpose,  who  would  keep  their 
sectarian  rights  if  they  could,  but  failing  to 
fix  the  limits  of  mutual  concession,  agree 
desperately  to  sweep  away  everything  for 
the  preservation  of  which  mutual  concession 
was  first  devised. 

It  is  true  that  these  Semi-secularists,  be- 
fore they  made  their  final  submission,  had 
sought  another  way  out  of  the  wood.  They 
had  tried  to  find  some  formula  of  ^  common 
Christianity,"  in  which  they  supposed  all 
Christian  sects  might  be  forced  to  agree. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  on  an  ample 
scale.  .  The  largest  was  the  Prussian  system, 
the  most  instructive  that  set  up  in  Holland 
by:  the  law  of  1806.  The  primary  schools 
in  this  latter  country  were  to  prepare  the 
boys  and  girls  *'  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues."  .  The  classes  were  to  be 
opened  and  closed  with  the  recitation  of  '*  a 
Cnrisiian  prayer."  t  But  besides  this  "  com- 
mon Christianity,";  which  was  the  only  one 
taught  at  school,  the  law.  professed  tlutt  in- 
struction in  distinctive  and  denominational 
Christian  dogma,  though  not  given  in' school, 
•was  •  toc  be  sought  -  ewewhere.  *'  v"  Measures 
were  to  be  taken  that  the  pupils,  should  be 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  commu- 
nion to  which  they  belonged."  .  Further,  it 
was  required,  that  each  schoolmaster.,  should 
have .  certificates'  from  his  mayor,  from  his 
minister,  and  from  two  householders  within 
the  district,  testifying  to  his  morality  and  re- 
ligious conduct  The  Bible,  was  read  in  the 
schools ;  and  this  was  the  death  of  the.  sys- 
tem. '  There  were  those  who  objected  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the  formless  and 
vapid  teaching  of  "common  Christianity," 
and," Christian  virtues."  The  opposition  be- 
came so  powerful  that  in  1857  new  legisla- 
tion was  necessary.-  It  cut  oft*  many  of  these 
supposed  religious  guarantees,  which  had 
either  fallen  out  of  use  or  been  objected 
against,  and  thus  made  the  school  more  secu- 
lar. At  the  same  time  it  abolished  the 
monopoly  of  the  State,  and  restored  the  lib- 
erty of  founding  schools.  From  that  mo- 
ment societies  were  everywhere  formed  for 
co^tituting  independent  and  denominational 
schools.  ..Ten  years  afterwards,  at  Amster- 
dam, the  State  schools  numbered  10,000 
put>ils;  and  the  private  and  denominational 
sc1iok)ls  16,600.  .The  experiment  is  almost 
crucial  against '  a  .centralized  and  uniform 
State  system  of ."  unsectarian  education." 
t  In  England  Lord  Russell  is  the  oldest  and 
most  consistent;  representative  of  this  system. 
He  has  ^more  than  once  asked  Parliament  to 
sanction  a  national:  education  founded .  on 
,this  kind  of  sifted  and  residuary  do^iatism. 
And  he  still  adheres  to  his  plan,  though  his 


common  Christian  teaching  has  dwindled 
down  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  withont 
note  or  comment,  thus  furnishing  the  chsp 
otic  materia  nrima  of  dogmatism,  without  a 
rag  of  form,  but  imbuing  the  creative  mind 
with  ample  premisses  for  all  kinds  of  creeds. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  Mr.  Winterbothiim, 
on  behalf  of  several  sects  who  can  combine 
on  this  principle,  should  propose,  as  a  soln- 
tion  of  the  present  difficidty,  that  in  schools 
receiving  assistance  from  the  State  or  local 
rates  "no  religious  instruction  shall  be  ^ven, 
or  religious  observances  practised,  other  than 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures."  This  is  an 
avowedly  sectarian  and  intolerant  proposal ; 
and  its  affirmation  would  be  a  distinct  vic- 
tory of  one  class  of  sects  over  another  class. 
But  Secularists  who  accept  it  as  the  basis  of 
a  compromise  show  that  their  antagonism  to 
the  Bui  is  free  from  the  scruples  which  com- 
monly weigh  with  serious  politicians.  . 
.  In  his  speech  on  the:  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  based  iton  five  prin- 
ciples,or  rather,  perh^,  on  five  proviadns, 
which  are  in  themselves  the  symbols  and  ex- 
pressions :  of  !  so  many  principles.  ,  These 
were  rating,  local  boards,^  the  'conscience 
clause,  compulsion,  and  the  principle  involv- 
ed in  the  question  whether  the  parent  should 
pay  part  or  the  public  pay  all' for 'the  child^s 
education— whether  the  schools :  should .  be 
free,  or  whether  they  should  be  piairtially 
supported  on  the  school-pence.  The  Bill  is 
not  founded  on  a  narrow  doctrinaire  theory, 
but  gives  efiect  to'  the  aspirations,'  so  far  as 
they,  are  mutually  compatible;  of  the  various 
parties  whose  ideas  find,  their,  rigid  and. ex- 
clusive expression  in  the  programmes  of  the 
League,  the  Union,  and  the  Manchester  Bill 
Committee.  .  .  ,        ,  .        .     . 

The  principle  of  rating  implies  that  the 
duty  of  providing  for ,  education  does  not 
fall  originally' upon  the  StatCy'^but  upon^the 
family  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  local  boards  is  that  it 
is  the  right  of  the  .families  of  a  neiglIb'ou^ 
hood,'  and  of  the  local  corporations,  to  main- 
tain their  distinctive  peculiarities,'  and  to  re- 
late the  education  of  their  children.  'Die 
principle'  of  the  conscience  clause  is  that, 
while  the. local  agency  provides  and  regu- 
lates the  education,  the  State  should  take 
care  that  no  local  minority  is  defrauded  of  its 
rights  of  conscience .  by .  the  majority,  and 
that  no  child  is  put  into,  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  learn  things  to  which  the  parent  has  a 
conscientious  objection.  The  principle  of 
compulsory  education  is  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  State  may.  compel  :its  citizens  to 
put  themselves  into  the  conditions  nbcessarj 
for  performing  their  political  and  social  du- 
ties.    It  is  ho  objection  to,  but  rather  a  re- 
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inforcement  of,  this  attribute  of  the  State, 
that  it  cannot  put  it  into  practice  without  at 
the  same  time  moralizing  and  civilizing  the 
popalation.  Thus  education  becomes  not  a 
bare  duty  of  justice,  but  also  a  work  of 
charitj.  And  the  principle  involved  in  the 
g^erai  establishment  of  payment  by  the 
parents  is  another  assertion  of  the  duty  of 
the  parents  with  regard  to  education, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  implicit  renuncia- 
tion of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  more 
than  to  assist  those  who  have  to  provide  educa- 
tion, to  test  and  ezunine  what  is  provided, 
and  to  compel  those  for  whom  it  is  meant  to 
use  the  provision  made  for  them.  These 
are  sonnd  principles.  They  amount  to  a 
compnlsoiy  provision  of  schools  and  teachers 
by  school-districts,  aided  by  the  Government. 
Tliey  offer  perfect  liberty  of  teaching  as  re- 
gards the  school,  and  perfect  liberty  of  with- 
drawal from  any  part  of  that  teaching  as 
regards  parents.  They  provide  iheX  these 
liberties  shall  be  warranted  and  protected  by 
the  State.  And  tJien,  upon  these  conditions 
being  fulfilled,  the  State  compels  the  atten- 
dance of  the  children  upon  those  parts  of 
the  teaching  to  which  there  is  no  conscien- 
tious objection  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
These  general  principles  divide  the  proposed 
scheme  by  very  ^arp  distinctions  from  all 
those  systems  set  up  by  forcing  governments 
upon  secular  or  centralist  ideas. 

The  place  given  to  local  agency  is  a  con- 
fession that  the  system  which  has  grown  up 
in  England,  whether  theoretically  satisfactory 
or  not,  is  practically  necessary,  and  must 
henceforth  be  one  of  the  foundations  of 
English  primary  education,  because  it  is 
homogeneous  with  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  the  people,  particularly  in  the  country 
districts,  and  enlists  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion the  best  local  agency  that  can  be  found. 
The  Bin  does  not  set  up  a  centralized  State 
system  to  compete  with  the  varied  local  in- 
^tutioDs,  and  to  ruin  them  by  its  superior 
attractions.  But  the  Government  proposes 
to  search  for  all  germs  of  voluntary  effort, 
in  order  that,  if  possible,  they  may  be 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as  to  be 
recognizable  by  the  law,  and  may  count  in 
the  impending  investigation  of  the  adequa- 
cy of  local  provisions.  The  present  strin- 
gent provisions  of  the  code  with  regard  to 
eflSciency  will  not  apply  to  the  general  in- 
v^tigation  of  local  resources ;  and  the  strug- 
g^g  foundations  of  voluntary  zeal  will  not 
be  rejected  because  of  the  objections  against 
a  schoolroom,  where  none  better  was  to 
be  found,  or  because  of  the  deficiencies  of 
teaching  which  has  had  as  yet  neither  time 
nor  materials  for  success. 

The  new  schools  provided  by  the  Bill  are 


only  meant  to  fill  up  the  voids  which  shall 
still  remain  unfilled  by  the  present  voluntary 
system,  after  a  year's  grace  to  enable  it  to 
make  a  push  to  complete  its  work.  It  is 
only  in  these  new  schools  that  there  can  be 
a  question  under  the  Bill  of  introducing  the 
secular  system  in  its  purity ;  and  it  is  iSiere- 
f ore  over  the  constitution  of  these  schools 
that  the  Secularists  will  have  to  fight  their 
battles.  The  other  schools  are  still  retained 
in  all  their  denominational  distinctness,  with 
the  sole  condition  of  their  accepting  a  con- 
science clause.  The  time-table  conscience 
clause  is  efficient  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it 
would  not  by  itself  amount  to  a  sufficient 
protection  of  the  liberty  of  withdrawal. 
Considering  the  sectarian  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  the  impossibility  of 
changing  uiese  habits  by  mere  legislation, 
protection  is  needed  not  only  against  the 
directly  denominational  instruction  of  the 
first  or  last  hour  of  the  classes,  but  against 
the  indirect  teaching  which  it  is  naturally 
impossible  to  repress.  This  was  recognized 
in  the  Act  of  last  session  on  middle-class 
education ;  and  an  ample  protection  is  still 
more  needed  in  the  case  of  the  less  instruct- 
ed and  more  dependent  classes.  The  Go- 
vernment has  pledged  itself  to  secure  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience,  not  only  generally, 
but  ''with  scrupulous  delicacy,"  and  must 
make  its  conscience  clause  as  wide  as  the  oc- 
casion demands. 

With  regard  to  the  compulsory  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  the  machinery  is  clearly  in  many 
respects  imperfect,  and  somewhat  open  to 
Mr.  Fawcett's  epigrammatic  nickname  of 
''  permissive  compulsion."  Nay  more,  the 
Bill  as  it  stands,  while  giving  voluntary  as- 
sociations a  year's  grace  to  c<Hnplete  the 
school  accommodation  of  a  district,  eo  ipso, 
for  that  very  good  deed,  deprives  them  of 
the  advantages  of  it  For  a  school-board, 
by  clause  4,  is  only  formed  where  the  school 
accommodation  is  deficient ;  but  in  the  model 
district  of  the  hypothesis  that  accommo- 
dation has  been  provided  by  tJie  voluntary 
associations,  so  that  no  school-board  is 
formed ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  school- 
board  there  is  no  provision  for  compelling 
the  attendance  of  children.  Thus  as  the 
Bill  now  stands,  ample  buildings  might  be 
provided,  and  yet  the  Govenunent  Inspector 
might  only  find  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
benches  when  he  visits  the  school  to  ascer- 
tain its  efficiency. 

School-pence  are,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be 
exacted.  But  the  school-boards  may  give 
free  tickets ;  and  in  exceptional  eases,  ap- 
proved by  the  Education  Department,  they 
may  set  up  free  schools.  The  object  here 
is  clearly  to  prevent  that  rivalry  between  the 
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new  schools  and  the  existing  denomination^ 
al  schools,  which  would  inevitably  result  in 
the  destruction  of  the  weaker.  This  destruc- 
tion would  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples professed  by  the  Goyemment,  and  would 
oe  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  this  is  what 
the  National  Education  League  desires.  It 
has  ascertained  some  doubtful  points  of  the 
Bill,  such  as  its  partial  and  sporadic  provi- 
sion of  school-boards.  It  further  objects  to 
the  extension  of  the  denominational  system. 
And  it  proceeds  to  dedi  with  the  question 
by  six  suggestions,  the  three  first  of  which 
would  make  it  immediately  compulsory  on 
the  local  authorities  to  provide  sufficient 
school  accommodation  out  of  local  rates 
supplemented  by  Government  grants,  and 
would  provide  that  all  schools  '*  aided  "  by 
local  rates  shall  be  under  the  management 
of  local  authorities,  and  subject  to  the 
Gk>vemment  inspection.  In  all  this,  with  the 
exception  of  the  meaning  concealed  under 
the  word  '*  aided,**  there  is  little  that  is  not 
in  complete  accord  with  the  principles  of 
the  Government  BilL  But  the  next  two 
suggestions,  that  all  schools  aided  by  local 
rates  shall  be  '^  unsectarian  "  (t.^.,  secularist), 
and  that  they  shall  be  free,  not  only  guard 
a^inst ''  the  extension  of  tJie  denomination- 
al system,"  but  provide  for  its  total  extinc- 
tion and  annihilation  before  a  centralized 
and  uniform  system  of  secularist  education 
prescribed  by  the  State.  Instead  of  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  police  would  be  able  to 
draft  into  the  appropriate  denominational 
schools  the  imps  found  playing  in  the  gutters, 
and  in  which  the  managers  of  the  school 
would  be  secure  of  payment  for  these  en- 
forced pupils  by  the  local  board  or  by  the 
State,  all  compulsory  education,  all  education 
for  which  the  locm  board  might  have  to 
pay  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  would,  accor- 
ding to  these  demands,  be  secularist,  that  is 
to  say,  would  be  exclusively  an  establishment 
of  a  particular  religious  sect  In  other 
words  all  schools  at  present  denominational, 
and  continuing  to  receive  public  aid,  would  be 
forced,  not  to  put  off  their  sectarian  charac- 
ter, but  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  one 
sect  to  another. 

The  policy  of  the  Government,  so  far 
from  lending  itself  to  the  creation  of  any 
such  exclusive  privilege,  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  continuance  of  all  sectarian  as- 
cendancies, whether  political  or  religious. 
The  Irish  Church  Act  of  last  year  and  the 
great  legislative  proposals  of  the  present  ses- 
sion— the  Irish  Land  Bill  and  the  English 
Education  Bill,  together  with  the  two  mea- 
sures which  the  Gbvemment  has  grouped 
with  them  as  urgent  political  necessities — are 


all  aHke  in  this,  that  they  liberate  whole  strata 
and  classes  of  society  from  inherited  disabili 
ties,  or  from  the  unjust  incidence  of  privi- 
leges formerly  granted  to,  or  of  abuses  mtro- 
duced  by,  dominant  sections  of  the  people. 
Hie  Land  Bill  delivers  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  from  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  landowners.  The  Education  Bill  no 
longer  allows  the  classes  most  needing  in- 
struction to  d^>end  entirely  upon  the  acci- 
dental, intermittent,  and  occasionally  dicta- 
torial charity  of  the  sects.  The  abolition  of 
tests  in  the  English  Universities  would  de- 
liver dissidents  from  the  grievance  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
higher  education.  And  a  measure  founded 
on  the  report  of  the  Conraiittee  upon  Muni- 
cipal and  Parliamentary  Elections  would  de- 
stroy the  great  means  of  that  intimidation 
and  corrupt  influence  which  the  powerful 
and  wealthy  in  many  places  deem  themselves 
entitled  to  exercise  over  the  weaker  and  poorer 
classes.  The  spirit  of  all  this  l^islation  is 
to  take  away  whatever  undue  power  has 
been  usurped  by  any  one  section  of  the 
population  over  any  other.  Its  tendency  is 
to  make  the  law  reach  to  all  alike — ^to  give 
to  all  subjects  equal  or  propoilaonate  sha^ 
not  only  in  the  legal  protection  and  material 
defence  which  the  State  owes  to  them,  but 
also  in  those  further  benefits  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  favour  has  hitherto  had  more 
to  say  than  equity,  and  assumed  reasons  of 
State  have  overridden  clear  reasons  of  jus- 
tice. 
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1.  A  OBNBRAL  view  of  the  contents  of  the  fourth 
Sallier  Papyrus  has  from  time  to  time  been 
given  by  eminent  scholars,  particularly  by  Dr. 
Hincks  in  a  very  remarkable  article  on  "  the 
Oldest  of  all  Almanacks  "  in  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine  of  1846,  bv  M.  de  Roug6  in  the 
Revue  ArcMologique  of  1858,  and  by  Mr. 
Goodwin  in  his  article  **  on  the  Hieratic  Pa- 
pyri" in  the  Cambridge  Essays  of  1858.  A 
complete  translation  of  this  singular  Calendar 
is  now  given  by  M.  Chabas.  The  innumerable 
gaps  in  the  MS.  constitute  the  first  difficulty 
which  the  translator  had  to  encounter ;  and  he 
modestly  abstains  from  pointing  out  an  im- 
mense number  of  instances  in  which  he  has 
triumphantly  overcome  it.  His  long  familiarity 
wiUi  hieratic  texts,  and  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  language,  enable  him  to  restore  whole 
words,  or  even  phrases,  in  places  where  only 
the  fragments  of  letters  are  left  The  ideo- 
graphic element  in  Egyptian  writing,  and  the 
Umited  use  of  certain  characters,  render  this 
restoration  easier  to  a  consummate  scholar  than 


it  would  have  been  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with 
a  purely  alphabetic  text  Some  of  the  restora- 
tions of  M.  Chabas  are,  of  course,  merely  con- 
jectiuul ;  but  those  which  he  gives  as  certain 
will  probably  at  once  be  recognized  as  such  by 
his  colleagues  in  Egyptian  philology.  But  the 
first  difficulty,  as  he  says,  is  not  the  principal 
one.  The  text  is  extremely  incorrect  "  Pen  de 
papyrus  pr6sentent  un  aussi  grand  nombre  de 
fautes  considerables.'*  Those  faults  of  or- 
thography are  manifest  in  some  of  the  easiest 
words  and  sentences ;  and  they  necessarily  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  more  ob- 
scure passages.  Some  of  them  are  simply  lap- 
sus calami  Others  are  apparently  the  result 
of  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  wilfulness.  But, 
over  and  above  these,  M.  Chabas  points  out  a 
certain  number  of  ^*  Singularit^s  graphiques" 
which  he  is  unable  to  ascribe  to  error  or  ca- 
price. Such  are  the  repeated  use  of  the  signs 
man  and  god  as  determinatives  without  any  ap- 
parent reason,  and  the  still  more  frequent  use 
of  the  sign  of  the  plural  at  the  end  of  words 
which  are  certainly  meant  to  be  in  the  singular 
number. 

The  papyrus  itself,  which  is  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Barn- 
eses IL  or  in  that  of  his  immediate  successor, 
in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ  The 
first  page  of  it  begins  with  the  eighteenth  day 
of  the  ^^ptian  month  Thoth,  and  it  goes  down 
to  the  eleventh  Pachons.  Rather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  text  is  consequently  missing. 
The  dates  of  months  and  days  are  marked  m 
red.  Each  day  has  three  marks.  If  the  day 
is  entirely  favoiirable  it  has  the  good  sign  thrice 
repeated.  There  are  two  fatal  marks  :  the  sign 
of  strife,  in  allusion  to  the  contest  between 
Osiris  and  Set,  and  the  sign  of  standing. 
*^  Quant  au  signe  de  U  station,"  M.  Chabas  says, 
*41  paratt  6tre  en  relation  avecdes  incidents  de 
cette  m6me  guerre,  k  Poccasion  desquels  la  puis- 
sance du  mauvais  principe  n'avait  re^u  aucun 
€chec."  Of  the  two  bad  marks  the  former  is 
undoubtedly  the  more  fatal  prognostic.  The 
bad  and  good  marks  are  often  combined ;  thus 
the  sign  of  strife  and  two  good  signs  imply 
good  luck  for  two-thirds  of  we  day,  and  bad 
luck  for  the  remainder. 

On  each  day,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Calendar, 
something  is  to  be  done  or  avoided.  Allusion 
is  made  to  some  event  connected  with  the 
Egyptian  mythology ;  and  a  prognostic  of  the 
death  of  a  person  is  often  drawn  from  the  date 
of  his  birth.  The  recommendations  are  such 
as  these  :  "  Do  not  kill  oxen  on  this  day ;"  "  do 
not  go  out  in  the  eviening ;"  "  do  not  eat  fish ;" 
**  do  not  touch  a  woman ;"  "  do  not  look  upon 
a  rat;"  "do  not  look  towards  the  fire ;"  "  eat 
no  fruit ;"  **  light  no  caiKlle ;"  **  taste  nothing ;" 
"  do  nothing  at  all ;"  "  make  a  holiday  ;"  "  pass 
.  the  time  in  panegyry  and  reciting  chapters ;" 
"  bum  incense  ;**^"  make  oflferings  to  the  de- 
parted." The  prognostics  are  of  the  following 
kind :  "  Any  one  bom  on  this  day  will  be  killed 
by  a  crocodile,"  "will  be  drowned  in  the 
rivar,"  "  will  die  of  old  age,"  "  will  die  of  the 
plague,"  "will  die  revered  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens," "will  die  eating  bread  and  drinking 
beer,"  "  will  die  drunk,^' &c 
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Many  of  the  superstitious  injunctions  of  the 
Calendar  haye  their  origin  in  the  belief  that  the 
gods  and  demons  walked  among  men,  either 
unseen  or  under  the  forms  of  animals.  The 
dirine  serpent  Uat  goes  out  at  dusk  on  the  15th 
of  Paophi  "  with  mischiefs  in  his  train  :**  any- 
one that  sees  him  will  lose  his  eve.  On  the 
25th  of  Paophi  anyone  will  die  who  meets  the 
gods  in  the  form  of  a  bulL  On  the  28rd  of 
Choiak  anyone  who  meets  the  eye  of  certain 
demons  will  be  blinded  on  the  spot  But  on 
the  20th  of  Pharmuti  the  penalty  is  nothing 
less  than  '^  everlasting  deatii,"  or  damnation. 
Upon  many  days,  on  the  other  hand,  the  read- 
er is  informed  that  he  may  look  upon  anything 
he  pleases.  To  this  it  is  sometimes  added  that 
in  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  holding  festiyal, 
or  that  they  are  at  peace.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  superstition  of  the  evil  eye, 
stiD  so  common  in  the  East  and  in  southern 
Europe,  had  its  origin  in  these  Egyptian  ideas. 
Of  the  existence  of  the  superstition  itself  in 
andfflt  !^ypt  we  have  evidence  in  the  Cadet 
papyrus. 

The  mythological  allusions  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Calendar. 
Bat  they  are  imf ortunately  very  brief,  and  in 
most  instances  obscure.  They  presuppose  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  mymical  history  of 
Osins.  M.  Chabsts  observes  very  justiy :  "  Les 
£gyptiens  se  reconnaissaient  ais^ment  au  mi- 
lieu de  ces  d^dales  de  citations  ^court^es,  lis 
n*6taient  pas  plus  embarrasses  que  nous  ne  le 
serioDB  aujourd'hui  s*il  nous  arrivait  de  rencon- 
trer  des  phrases  auspi  con^ues :  Gefut  lejour 
de»  langues  de  feu  descendant  sur  leure  tStes^ 
ou  bien :  A  cette  hewre  ilfut  dit:  ^Mon  pire, 
pourquoi  nCas-tu  abandonnS  V  etc. ;  noxis 
nli^terions  pas  \m  seul  instant  d  distinguer 
les  faits  auxquels  ces  mentions  se  rapportent, 
mais  un  sectateur  de  Brahma  ou  de  Bouddha 
amvt  besoin  de  chercher  des  ^claircissements 
dans  les  livres  des  Chretiens."  The  longest 
and  most  important  mythical  allusion  is  that 
found  at  the  26th  day  of  Thoth :  "  Most  un- 
lucky. Do  nothing  at  all  on  this  day.  On 
this  day  was  the  battle  between  Horus  and  Set. 
They  smote  each  other  standing  on  their  heels 
in  the  form  of  men ;  then  they  changed  them- 
selves into  a  couple  of  wild  beasts,  which  became 
the  abode  of  the  Lords  of  Cher.  Three  days 
and  three  nights  they  remained  in  this  form, 
and  then  Isis  let  fall  their  chains  upon  them. 
Horus  fell  upon  his  face,  and  he  cned  with  a 
loud  voice,  *  I  am  thy  son  Horus.'  Isis  cried 
to  the  chains,  *  Fasten  on,  fasten  on  to  my  son 
Horns.'  She  let  other  chains  fall,  and  Set  fell 
on  his  face.  He  cried  f eebly^  t^en  loudly,  for 
help.  She  cried  to  the  chams,  '  Fasten  on.' 
He  said  several  times,  *  Have  I  bo  respect  for 
[  ?  ]  my  mother's  brother  ?'  Her  heart  suffered 
greatly.  She  cried  to  the  chains,  '  Fall  and  re- 
lease my  elder  brother.'  The  chains  fell  off 
from  him.  They  rose  up  in  the  form  of  men, 
each  despising  tiie  other's  word.  Horus  be- 
came furious  as  a  panther  of  the  south  against 
his  mother  Isis.  Then  she  fled  before  him. 
That  day  a  fearful  fight  took  place ;  he  then 
cut  off  the  head  of  Isis,  and  Thoth  transformed 
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it  by  his  words  of  might,  and  replaced  it  as 
that  of  a  cow." 

In  spite  of  the  mutilated  and  corrupt  state  of 
the  text,  almost  every  word  of  the  preceding 
translation  may  be  relied  upon.  The  word 
ferfera^  which  M.  Chabas  translates  "honorer," 
"respecter,"  is  an  dtra^  Xeyofxevov.  May  it  not 
be  connected  etytaologically  with  the  weU-known 
word  fert,  apphed  to  Isis  and  Nephthys,  as 
mourners  for  Osiris,  and  the  not  uncommon 
word,  ferti-u^  mourners  for  the  dead?  The 
passage  may  possibly  therefore  mean  "  Am  I 
not  sorry  for  my  mother's  brother?"  The 
words  erta  hai  fat  sen-^^  literally  signify 
"  putting  aside  what  the  other  said ; "  but  the 
passage  is  evidentiy  to  be  restored  as  meanine 
"  putting  aside  what  each  had  said  to  the  other, 
that  is,  r^ardless  of  the  promise  made  whilst 
in  chains. 

In  the  account  which  Plutarch  {de  Iside  et 
Osiridey  19)  gives  of  the  E^ptian  myth  "the 
battle  lasted  several  days ;  but  Horus  obtained 
the  victory.  Isis,  however,  to  whom  Typho 
had  been  delivered  up  in  chains,  did  not  put 
him  to  death,  but  loosed  his  bonds  and  set  him 
free.  This  act  of  his  mother  so  exasperated 
Horus  that  he  laid  hands  upon  her  and  tore  the 
royal  insignia  from  her  head,  in  place  of  which 
Hermes  substituted  a  helmet  in  the  form  of  a 
cow's  head."  A  littie  further  on  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  suppressed  the  most  shocking  parts 
of  the  myth,  Td  dvo^rpiorara,  such  as  the  cutting 
in  pieces  of  Osiris  and  the  decapitation  of  Isis. 

2.  Our  knowledge  of  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  ancient  Eprpt  is  derived  from  a  very 
large  number  of  mscriptiops  in  hieroglyphic 
character,  many  of  which  contain  arithmetical 
calculations  leading  to  very  interesting  results. 
A  stone  weight,  for  instance,  bought  by  the 
late  Mr.  Harris,^  English  Consul  at  Alexandria, 
bore  the  inscription  "  5  Ket^  of  the  treasury  of 
Heliopolis."  The  perfect  polish  of  the  stone 
showed  that  it  had  suffered  out  littie  from  use ; 
and  its  original  weight  might  safely  be  estimat- 
ed at  700  grains  Troy.  The  het,  therefore, 
weighed  the  140  grains.  In  ancient  texts  this 
weight  is  constantiy  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  larger  one,  the  tenu.  The  relation  of 
the  smaller  to  the  larger  weight  was  demon- 
strated by  M.  Chabas  from  the  following  ac- 
count preserved  in  the  great  papyrus  of  Ra- 
meses  III. — 


Good  ^Id 
QoldofKebt    . 
Gold  of  Ethiopia 

Total 


2\7  tenu  5    ket 

61  tenu  8    ket 

290  tenu  Sj  ket 

569  tenu  6i  ket 


It  is  here  evident  that  10  het  are  equal  to  1  tenu^ 
and  that  the  tenu  weighed  1,400  grains  Troy. 
Now,  calculations  like  the  above  are  extremely 
common  in  the  ancient  texts ;  and  they  have 
led  to  important  discoveries.  The  Egyptians 
were,  unfortunately,  most  inaccurate  in  tran- 
scribing ;  and  conclusions  drawn  from  a  single 
text^  unchecked  by  comparison  and  veriflcation 
with  all  other  tests  of  the  same  kind,  are  likely 
to  be  fatally  wrong.  Dr.  Dtimichen,  who,  in 
his  Tempel-Inschr^teny  published  the  great  sta- 
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tistical  table  inscnbed  on  the  southern  wall  of 
Medinet-AbUf  has  now  carefully  studied  Uie 
details  of  the  calculations  it  contains,  and  has 
arriYed  at  conclusions  somewhat  different  from 
those  generally  accepted.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  com  measure,  tena^  is  equal  to  4  apt-u. 
The  fractions  of  the  apt,  according  to  Dr.  DOmi- 
chen,  are  as  follow  :    ^  as| ;  •  or  *  ={  ;   ^^^ 


1  . 

:1> 


1  . 


1- 


1  .    I  1  . 


1 


Two  other  signs,  to  which  M. 
de  Roug6  had  conjecturally  as- 
signed the  values  of  ^  j^  and  ,1^  are  according 
to  Dr.  Dtimichen  equivalent  to  yj^  and  5 Jy  re- 
spectively. 

8.  Of  the  seven  known  copies  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon  of  Eponymes,  the  four  first  merely  give 
the  names  of  the  eponymes,  followed  in  some 
cases  by  the  title  "  king  "  or  "  king  of  Assyria," 
when  the  king  himself  filled  the  office ;  and  the 
other  three  give  not  only  the  names  but  also 
the  titles  of  fdl  the  eponymes,  and  the  principal 
events  which  happened  during  their  periods  of 
office.  The  whole  period  embraced  is  from  the 
eponymy  of  Vul-nirari  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  b.c. 
911,  to  that  of  Akhi-ilai  (end  of  copy  Z\  b.c. 
649.  One  copy  (No.  4)  must  have  ended  later 
than  this ;  but  all  the  last  names  on  it  are  lost ; 
and  the  earUest  copies  were  written  in  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  about  220  years  after  the 
first  tabulated  eponymy  (in  b.c.  911).  All  the 
copies  have  lines  <irawn  across  the  tablets,  to 
mark  the  eponymies  of  the  successive  kings, 
down  to  the  reign  of  Tiglath  Pileser  II.,  b.c.  745. 
From  this  point  No.  1  and  No  6  draw  lines  be- 
fore the  year  of  accession  of  the  monarchs; 
and  No.  4  draws  lines  before  the  first  full  year 
of  each  kmg,  followed  by  a  gloss  stating  his 
name  and  tiSe.  There  is  also  a  gloss  in  No.  1, 
stating  the  year  of  accession  of  Esarhaddon, 
and  one  in  No.  2,  giving  the  accession  of  Senna- 
cherib ;  but  no  copy  states  any  accession  of  a 
monarch  earlier  than  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  In  the 
canon,  or  in  Assyrian  documents  with  eponyme 
dates,  several  important  events  of  Jewish  his- 
tory are  mentioned ;  and  much  discussion  has 
been  provoked  by  the  apparent  difference  be- 
tween the  dates  assigned  to  these  events  and 
the  ordinarily  receiv^  chronology.  Dr.  Lep- 
sius,  in  his  essay  Ueber  den  ChronologUchen 
Werth  der  Assyruchen  Eponymen,  has  tho- 
roughly investigated  the  subject,  and,  after  re- 
viewing a  considerable  amount  of  evidence, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  canon  is  a  cor- 
rect and  trustworthy  historical  list  He  ex- 
amines tiie  numerous  objections  ureed  against 
it,  and  finds  tiiem  all  without  foundation ;  and 
he  justly  observes  that  those  who  assert  the 
existence  of  breaks  in  the  list  are  bound  to 
prove  their  assertion. 

Two  difficulties  which  have  hindered  the  re- 
ception of  the  Canon  as  a  chronological  autho- 
rity are  these: — 1,  that  it  gives  at  the  most 
only  134  years  between  the  death  of  Ahab  and 
the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and  2,  that  it 
contains  no  trace  of  PuL  king  of  Assyria,  who 
ia  said  in  the  Book  of  Kmgs  to  have  taken  tri- 


bute from  Menahem,  king  of  Israel  The  first 
of  these  obstacles  reste  on  the  following 
grounds : — ^The  Kurkh  monolith  states  that  in 
the  eponymy  of  Dayan-assur  (b.c.  854)  Shal- 
maneser  II.  defeated  an  army  under  Ben-hadar, 
or  Ben-hadad,  of  Damascus,  some  of  whose 
troops  were  furnished  by  Akhahhu  of  Ziralai, 
who  was  identified  by  Dr.  Oppert  with  Ahab 
of  Israel.  Now,  although  we  do  not  know  the 
precise  date  of  the  fall  of  Samaria,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  taken  in  the  interval  between 
B.C.  722  and  720;  and,  taking  the  lowest  date, 
B.C.  720,  we  only  get  184  years  between  the 
date  when  Ahab  is  mentioned  and  the  fall  of 
Samaria.  Again,  according  to  the  Bull  Inscrip- 
tion, translated  by  Mr.  George  Smith  for  the 
Royal  Socie^  of  Literature,  the  date  when 
Tahua  son  ojKhumri,  Jehu  son  of  Omri,  gave 
tribute  to  Shalmaneser  was  b.c.  842 ;  and  this 
Jehu  had  been  identified  with  the  Biblical  Jehu 
by  both  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks. 
According  to  this,  the  Assyrian  annals  would 
give  12  years  between  Ahab  and  Jehu,  and  122 
years  between  Jehu  and  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes ;  while  the  Book  of  Kmgs  gives  14 
years  for  the  former  and  164  for  the  latter. 
Again,  in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign,  b.c.  788, 
Tiglath  Pileser  mentions  Azriyahu  (Azariah)  of 
Judah  and  Minikhimmi  (Menahem)  of  Samaria. 
This  gives  not  more  than  18  years  between  the 
death  of  Menahem  and  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  while  the  Book  of  Kings  gives  41  ^ears. 
The  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Kings  is  evi- 
dently incorrect  in  some  places ;  and  me  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  when  added  up  make  20 
years  less  than  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
But  neither  the  Judah  nor  Israel  list  agrees  with 
the  Assyrian.  To  remedy  these  discrepancies 
two  plans  have  been  proposed :— one,  to  raise 
all  the  higher  Assyrian  dates  by  supposing  a 
break  of  over  40  years  before  the  reign  of  Tig- 
lath Pileser,  b.c.  745 ;  the  other,  to  cut  down 
all  the  Jewish  dates  so  as  to  make  then^  fit  the 
Assyrian.  Against  the  first  plan  it  must  be 
said  that  every  fresh  discovery  which  bears  on 
the  subject  h^  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the 
Assyrian  canon ;  and  against  the  second,  that 
it  is  improbable,  almost  impossible,  for  the 
Jews  to  have  been  so  very  far  wrong  as  to  their 
own  history.  The  second  obstacle  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  Canon  is  that  there  is  no  ^^^^^^ 
Assyria  to  correspond  to  the  Biblical  PuL    The 

monarch  Y  >-^T  <^JH|-     '^ J  ^^»  who  was 

eponym  b.c.  810,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 

Pul;   but    the  form       ^  »->-y  ^^^1   JJ^ 

g^Yf  >Y|<I  Vul-nirari  appears  to  be  a  va- 
riant of  this  name,  and  also  ^I  (^  in   the 

Kurkh  monolith  is  used  for  the  usual  niraruU 
assistance.  Now,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
a  name  ending  in  nirari  can  be  Pul ;  and  this 
king  is  besides  too  early  even  for  the  Jewish 
chronology.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
George  Smith  suggested  that  Pul  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  TiglaiUi  Pileser  II.,  who  died  in 
B.C.  745.  The  name  of  this  king  is,  however, 
Assur-nirari ;  and  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
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theoiT  in  question,  that  the  Assyrians  claim  no 
exp^ution  to  Palestine  during  his  reign.  Others 
hi?e  supposed  a  hreak  hetween  the  reigns  of 
Assor-narara  and  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  placed 
Pul  in  this  place ;  hut  the  position  of  the  eclipse 
in  B.a  763  makes  this  suggestion  impossible. 
Others  again  have  supposed  Pul  to  be  the  same 
•8  Tiglam  Pileser,  and  haye  appealed  to  the 
passage  in  1  Chronicles  y.  26,  in  support  of  this 
suggestion;  it  can  also  be  pointed  out  that, 
while  the  Bible  says  Menahem  paid  tribute  to 
Pol,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  say  Menahem 
gaTe  tribute  to  Tiglath  Pileser.  But,  after  all, 
this  theory  seems  as  doubtful  as  the  rest :  and 
in  relation  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  ana  his- 
tory the  Assyrian  Canon  rCT[iains  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory position. 

As  regards  its  agreement  with  the  Assyrian 
mscriptions  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  In  the 
reign  of  Assur-nazir-pal  we  have  the  following 
comparison  between  his  annals  and  the  Canon 
for  nve  eponymies : — 


Ikte^        Oinon. 

^  jAsrarniazir-pfti,  Uie) 

W  Amr-lddUift 

8n  ImiDtiU-ftka 

86D  6ft-ilT»KUmlq 

S!>  D«Can-bU-nzar 


inueripUon  Cune(fii>nn 

qf  Attur'noMlrpal,  ImcripUotu. 

In  my  own  eponymjr 


[  In  the  eponymy  of 

AflBur-lddln 
In  the  eponymy  of 

[In  the  cponymy  of 

8ft-ilTar<lamiq 
In  the  epooymy  of 
Dagan-biluzar 


p.  19. 1.  M 

p.  0,  21.  2S 
p.  31,  L  49 
p.  23.  L  86 
p.3S,L    1 


at  Babylon  during  this  period,  it  must  have ' 
been  in  submission  to  the  Assyrian  kings.  The 
name  of  Nabonassar  does  however  occur  in  an 
inscription  in  the  11th  year  of  Sennacherib.  It 
is  written  Nabo-fuizir  ;  he  is  called  the  "  Baby- 
lonian,** but  is  evidently  only  a  private  per-  ^ 
son.  * 

While  expressing  his  belief  in  the  eponym 
canon,  Dr.  Lepsius  refrains  from  putting  for- 
ward any  theory  to  reconcile  it  in  detail  with 
the  chronology  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  He 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  principal  Assvrian  in- 
scriptions in  connection  with  it ;  and  he  also 
.examines  the  relation  between  the  period  of 
the  Canon  and  the  Egyptian  annals  for  the 
same  tim&  In  this  part  of  the  subject  there 
is  no  difficulty;  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
annals  being  nowhere  opposed  to  each  other. 

4.  Thb  second  part  of  Mr.  Norris^s  Astyrian 
Dictionary  has  just  appeared,  and,  like  its 
predecessor,  is  of  great  value  not  only  to 
special  students  of  Assyrian  but  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  languages  and  antiquities  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  author  has 
corrected  several  errors  in  the  former  instal- 
ment of  the  work ;  and  if  he  falls  into  some 
new  mistakes  it  is  no  more  than  is  inevitable- 
in  the  difficult  task  he  has  undertaken. 


A  similar  comparison  can  be  instituted  in  the 
next  rdgn  for  five  years ;  but  after  this  there 
are  no  inscriptions  or  means  of  verifying  the 
canon,  except  three  or  four  dated  tablets,  until 
we  reach  the  reign  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  b.c.  745. 
From  this  date  the  number  of  tablets  and  in- 
scriptions is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doabt  the  accuracy  of  the  canon;  while  the 
evidence  of  the  eclipse  in  B.a  768  serves  to  es- 
tablish it  for  20  years  earlier.  If  there  is  any 
flaw  it  must  be  before  b.c.  768.  The  city  of 
Assur  (Ealch  Shergat)  was  the  capital  of  Assyria 
daring  the  period  previous  to  758;  and  it  is 
probable  that  if  that  site  were  properly  explor- 
ed, evidence  would  be  found  which  would  settle 
the  question. 

There  is  another  canon  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  Assyrian,  namely,  the  Astro- 
nomical Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Dr.  Lepsius  (p. 
50)  institutes  a  comparison  with  part  of  the 
Astronomical  canon ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
Assyrian  dates  from  B.a  727  to  668  agree  with 
Ptolony's  dates  from  b.c.  726  to  667.  But 
the  part  of  tiie  Astronomical  Canon  from  b.c. 
747  to  726  is  open  to  some  doubts.  For  Ti- 
gla&  Pileser  who  reigned  from  b.c.  745  to  727, 
loade  three  expeditions  to  Babyloniar— one  in 
B.C  745,  one  in  781,  and  another  in  729 ;  and 
of  the  kings  whom  Ptolemy  mentions — Nabon- 
assar 747  to  788,  Nadius  788  to  781,  and  Chimd- 
nw  and  Poms  781  to  726 — not  one  occurs  in 
Ti^th  Pileser's  annals.  In  his  first  year, 
B.C.  745,  Tiglath  Pileser  took  the  whole  of  Ba- 
hylonia ;  and  although  he  defeated  some  Chal- 
dean chiefs,  none  of  them  i^peared  to  have  ex- 
ercised anthority  over  Babylon ;  and  he  says 
that  even  then,  b.c.  745,  he  ruled  Babylonia. 
H  these  kings  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  reigned 


In  p.  445  the  word    ^!STS^  ^^^^  Sy" 

^T  ^ISf  occurs;  and^^Mr.  NMTrisjreads  it 

Sdmizhi,  war-horse.  No  doubt  the  meaning  war- 
horse  is  correct :  but  the  soundia  MumitJsiy  not 
HamizhL  This  is  shown  bv  an  example  of  the 
word,  in  an  unpublished  tablet  at  the  British 

Museum,  where   the^^gP   is  replaced  by 

>^jy[  mwr..    The  word  ^^   ^   ^^ 

in  the  second  example  quoted  under  Harrmhi 
is  not  patnvJ^e  but  suJonuae,  This  word  is  an 
example  of  the  conjugation  tupgul;  and  its 
meanmg  is  "  made  submissive."  In  p.  492  un- 
der yari  the  author  gives  an  example  m  which 

he  translates  »  Hf^T^  r^t<  ^  columns ;  but 

it  is  clear  from  many  instances  that  the  word 
(which  is  an  Akkad  one)  means  doors ;  and  in 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asid^  VoL 

IL,  p.  25,  No.  2,  line  29,  ^¥  >-T<T^  ^^  equated 

to  the  Semitic  ^^^  X%  dalaty  Heb.  nVl  a 

door.  This  expl^s  a  passage  given  in  p.  824 
of  the  First  Part  of  the  Dictionarv,  where  a 
chief  who  was  stationed  to  guard  the  Elamite 
frontier  is  said  to  have  been  placed  **  like  the 
door  of  Elam;'*  here  a^in  Mr.  Norris  had 
translated,    columns.      The  remarks    under 

/KTTJtjAj  p.  618,  are  not  always  correct 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  word  means 
thus ;  and  the  word  temin  does  not  certainly 
denote  the  foundation  on  which  a  palace  was 
built,  but  appears  to  denote  the  memorial  cylin- 
ders which  were  enclosed  in  the  foundation. 
In  p.  566  the  word  hum  occurs  without  any  ex- 
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planation.  It  appears,  from  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs,  to  bear  the  meaning  of  instead 
of;  thus  Assur-bani-pal,  after  deposing  the 
king  of  Arabia,  says  that  instead  of  him  he 
placed  Abijateh  on  the  throne.     The  two  forms 


given  in  p.  577,  are  not  equivalent,  as  Mr.  Nor- 
ris  supposes,  but  the  first  is  hun  a  tail,  and  the 


second,  Wb  a  heart    The  sign 


>-<  which 


precedes  both  words  is  the  determinatiye  of 
parts  of  the  body.  In  this  and  other  cases 
in  Assyrian  the  use  of  the  determinatiye  is 
optional. 

The  author  is  not  always  correct  in  his  his- 
torical notices.  Thus  Hammurabi  in  p.  480 
and  Durri-galzu  in  p.  609  are  called  kmgs  of 
Assyria ;  but  they  are  both  kings  of  Babylon. 
And  in  p.  701  there  are  two  inaccuracies: — 
Sennacherib  did  not  replace  Merodachbaladan 
in  Babylon  by  Esarhaddon,  but  by  Assur- 
nadin-sum ;  and  again,  the  king  whom  Mr. 
Norris  calls  Pul  (Vul-nirari  IIL)  does  not 
speak  of  the  Tiglath-Bar  who  reigned  b.b.  889 
as  bearing  the  title  *^  king  of  Sumir  and  Ak- 
kad,"  but  of  another  monarch  of  the  same 
name,  who  reigned  at  least  400  years  earlier 
(cir.  B.C.  1800). 

5.  Captain  Rogers  has  published  a  transla- 
tion of  BuddhaghoBha^s  Parables,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Professor  Max  Miiller  contain- 
ing a  translation  of  Buddha's  DhammapacUL 
Buddhaghosha  (the  voice  of  Buddha)  was  a 
native  of  Mftgadha  and  a  convert  to  Buddhism 
about  four  hundred  years  after  Christ  It  is 
to  him  that  the  Burmese  and  other  people  liv- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  owe 
the  possession  of  tlie  Buddhist  scriptures.  Of 
these  scriptures  the  Pitahattaya  or  Three 
BasTceU  were  preserved  in  the  original  Pftli; 
but  ihe  Arthakatd  or  Commentaries,  which 
originally  existed  in  the  same  language,  were 
only  to  be  found  in  Singhalese.  Both  collec- 
tions had  been  brought  to  Ceylon  by  Mahinda, 
fie  son  of  Asoka,  after  the  third  Council  in 
246  B.C.,  and  ondly  promulgated — ^the  Three 
Baskets  in  Pftli,  and  the  Commentaries  in 
Singhalese.  But  in  the  reign  of  Vattag&mani, 
88-76  B.C.,  the  Buddhist  priests,  to  guard 
against  the  perversion  of  their  people,  caused 
these  works  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  Profes- 
sor Max  Miiller  shows  that  verses  of  the 
BJiammapada  formed  part  of  the  Pitahattaya, 
whence  it  follows  that  they  were  also  explained 
In  the  Singhalese  Arthalcathd,  and  consequent- 
ly translated  from  it  into  Pftli  by  Buddhaghosha. 
if  no  earlier  date  than  that  of  Buddhaghosha 
be  claimed  for  such  curious  relics  of  fable  li- 
terature of  India  as  the  Parables,  it  is  only  in 
deference  to  an  over-cautious  criticism;  but 
Professor  Max  MtlUer  says,  "  I  do  not  think 
that  scholars  calling  these  parables  the  parables 
of  Mahinda,  if  not  of  Buadha  himself,  and  re 
f erring  their  date  to  the  third  century  b.c., 
would  expose  themselves  at  present  to  any 
formidable  criticism." 

The  Burmese  text,  from  which  the  version 


of  Captain  Rogers  is  made,  is  unfortunately  a 
mere  abstract  of  Buddhaghosha's  work,  giving 
only  a  certain  number  of  the  stories,  most  of 
them  in  a  very  abridged  and  altered  form. 
'*  Even  such  as  they  are,  these  parables  are 
full  of  interest,  not  only  for  a  study  of  Bud- 
dhism, but  likewise  for  the  history  of  fables 
and  apologues  in  their  migrations  from  East  to 
West,  or  from  West  to  East"  Each  parable 
is  intended  to  illustrate  one  of  the  423  g^th^ 
or  verses  of  the  Dhammapada,  Each  verse 
of  this  collection  of  the  utterances  of  Buddha 
consists  of  a  moral  maxim  like  the  following: 
*•''  Not  the  failures  of  others,  not  their  sins  of 
commission  or  omission,  but  his  own  misdeeds 
and  negligences  should  the  sage  take  notice 
of."  "Like  a  beautiful  flower,  full  of  colour, 
but  without  scent^  are  the  fine  but  fruitiess 
words  of  him  who  does  not  act  accordingly." 
The  original  Pdli  text  of  the  Bhammapada 
was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in 
1855  by  Dr.  FausbSll.  The  translation  of  it 
now  given  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  is  accom- 
panied by  learned  notes.  He  treats  at  length 
of  the  age  of  the  Parables  and  of  the  Bham- 
m^pada,  and  points  out  the  importance  of  the 
latter  collection  for  the  critical  study  of  the 
history  of  Buddhism,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  right  meaning  of  Nirv^a. 

6.  Db.  Hitzig,  formerly  professor  at  Zttrich, 
and  now  at  Heidelberg,  has  written  a  history 
of  the  people  of  Israel  from  its  commence- 
ment down  to  the  taking  of  Masada.  History 
never  was  a  strong  point  with  Dr.  Hitzig. 
He  has  long  been  renowned  as  an  orientalist 
and  as  an  ex^etical  scholar.  But  his  recent 
work  is  calculated  to  bring  philological  and 
exegetical  science  into  disrepute.  Many 
scholars  who  have  expressed  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  Dr.  Hitzig's  learning,  have  neverthe- 
less always  considered  him  an  unsafe  guide. 
Fsenum  habet  in  comu.*  In  one  department 
of  science — and  it  is  one  with  which  he  is  con- 
stantly concerning  himself — he  is  only  an  em- 
piric. He  is  perpetually  led  astray  by  false 
etymologies.  Now  a  man  may  be  a  perfect 
scholar  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sanskrit^  and  many 
other  languages,  and  yet  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  tiie  rudiments  of  comparative 
philology.  There  are  certain  limits  within 
which  etymologies  may  be  determined  with 
probabili^,  and  even  sometimes  with  absolute 
certainty ;  but  beyond  these  limits  etymology 
is  mere  guess-work,  and  almost  certain  to  be 
wrong.  Dr.  Hitzig  appears  to  recognise  no 
limits  to  his  etymol<^cal  speculations.  If 
two  words  resemble  each  other,  and  may  be 
supposed  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  have  the 
same  meaning,  he  at  once  Aentifies  them. 
Because  the  letters  N  and  M  are  sometimes 
interchanged,  he  sees  a  connection  between 
Ninos  and  Minos.  In  the  same  way  he  is  led 
to  identify  Semiramis  and  Tamyraman,  the 
Lake  Serbanis  with  the  goddess  ^ftr^&ni,  and 
the  Moabite  god  Chemosh  (Xofrn^)  with  the 
Arabic  Kamiis,  the  ocean.  The  Moabites,  it  is 
true,  were  an  inland  population,  and  probably 
knew  as  little  about  the  ocean  as  about  the 
North  Pole ;  bmt  this  is  only  a  proof  to  him  thai 
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they  had  migrated  from  a  distance.  This  ab- 
surd method  leads  to  the  most  ludicrous  re- 
snlts.  No  amount  of  learning  can  give  a 
scientific  character  to  such  works  as  Dr.  Hitz- 
ig's  3rfindung  de»  AlphabeteSy  his  volume  Ztir 
^testen  VolJcer  vmd  MytheTtgesehichte,  which 
is  entirely  upon  the  Philistines,  or  his  Studien, 
published  in  the  2^tschrift  der  deuUehen 
MorgengeselUehaft  of  1855.  And  a  very  large 
and  important  portion  of  his  Qeschicnte  des 
Volka  Itraely  wholly  depending  as  it  does  on 
absurd  etymological  combinations,  is  no  bet- 
ter. The  fault  of  his  method  is  the  more 
conspicuous  in  this  work  from  being  brought 
to  beu*  upon  persons,  facts,  and  ideas  f amiSar 
to  every  one.  Because  Abraham,  formerly- 
caned  Abram,  lived  for  some  time  in  Egypt, 
his  name  is  explained  from  the  Egyptian  ape^ 
head,  and  rdm^  in  which  **  we  may  recognise 
the  Coptic  rdmi^  man,  .  .  .  and  also,  the  In- 
dian Rkma."  The  change  of  the  name  to 
Abraham  reminds  him  of  Brahman.  The 
name  of  Abraham's  wife  reminds  him  of  the 
Nymph  Saraya,  from  whom  the  river  which 
flows  by  Rdma's  capital  derives  its  name, 
The  name  of  Isaac  is  not  so  easy  to  explain ;  but 
Dr.  Hitzig  thinks  it  not  too  bold  a  conjecture, 
"keine  allzu  kClhne  Annahme"  to  identify 
Isaac  witii  Ikshw^u,  the  first  king  of  Ayodhyft 
or  Oude,  as  being  the  son  of  Manu,  the  f ore- 
&ther  of  men-*  ape  rlUn,  the  head  man.  Lot, 
on  the  other  hand,  Abraham's  nephew,  is  the 
Btmscan  Larth  (we  are  also  told  that  the 
Arabian  Loqman  is  Lucumo),  the  Zuzim  were 
£truscans,  and  the  Amo  is  a  reminiscence  of 
Amon.  Of  Moses  and  Aaron  equally  marvel- 
lous things  are  told.  The  later  history  of  the 
Jews,  of  course,  does  not  afibrd  the  same  fa- 
cility for  error ;  but  wherever  a  paradox  is 
possible,  even  if  it  be  another  man's  invention, 
there  one  is  almost  sure  to  be  found.  In  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  work,  Dr.  Hitzig  refers 
to  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Jews  by 
the  utter  destruction  of  their  nationality  after 
the  catastrophe  of  Masada.  So  late  a  date  of 
these  books  is  utterly  untenable.  The  para- 
dox, however,  is  but  Rifling  as  compared  with 
those  of  Dr.  Hitzig's  own  invention.  How- 
ever natural  and  pardonable  they  may  have 
been  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
they  are  almost  incredible  at  the  present  day 
in  a  man  of  his  reputation. 

7.  Thb  existence  of  a  collection  of  canons 
under  the  name  of  Abulides  (the  Arabic  cor- 
ruption of  Hippolytus)  has  long  been  known. 
The  titles  of  the  thirty-eight  canons  were 
enumerated  by  Wansleb  in  his  History  of  the 
Ghmx^h  of  Alexandria,  uid  afterwards  by  Lu- 
dolph  in  his  work  on  Abyssinia.  Four  of 
them,  translated  by  Steinsclmeider  and  Oure- 
ton  from  mss.  in  the  Bodleian  and  British 
Museum,  are  given  in  Bunsen's  Hippolytus 
and  his  Age  (vol  il  p.  857,  1st  ed.).  Bunsen 
concluded  his  dissOTtation  on  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  by  expressing  the  "hope  that 
this  interesting  collection  may  soon  be  publish- 
ed either  ^m  the  Arabic  or  the  Abyssinian 
text"    For  its  publication  scholars  have  now 


to  thank  Dr.  Haneberg,  the  Benedictine  Abbot 
of  St  Boniface  at  Munich.  His  text  is  derived 
from  two  Roman  hss.,  and  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  translation  and  learned  critical  notes. 
Of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  canons  there 
can  be  no  doubt  They  imply  a  time  of  Pagan 
persecution.  Their  prescriptions  with  refer- 
ence to  Christian  soldiers  strikingly  agree  with 
Tertullian's  doctrine  de  corona  militis.  The 
agapsd  had  not  yet  fallen  into  discredit,  but 
were  in  their  full  prime.  Baptisteries  were  as 
yet  unknown.  The  rules  about  the  martyrs 
are  certainly  ante-Nicene ;  but  those  about 
the  charismata  belong  at  latest  to  the  first  part 
of  the  third  century.  There  are  but  few,  if 
any,  traces  indicating  a  later  date.  A  collec- 
tion of  this  kind  easily  admits  of  additions 
and  interpolations;  but  with  one  remarkable 
exception,  which  will  presently  be  noticed, 
there  seems  to  be  really  nothing  in  these  ca- 
nons offering  internal  evidence  at  variance  with 
the  hypothesis  of  their  proceeding  from  at 
least  a  contemporary  of  Hippol3rtus,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Pope  Oallistus,  and  the  author  of  the 
Philosophumena.  The  rigourism  of  the  canons, 
which  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Church,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Mon- 
tanist  or  Novatianist  spirit  of  Hippolytus. 
The  seventh  canon,  forbidding  holy  orders  to 
be  lightly  conferred  on  unmarried  men,  is  cer- 
tainly not  inconsistent,  as  Dr.  Haneberg  almost 
imphes,  with  the  attacks  of  Hippolytus  on 
Callistus  for  admitting  "bigamists"  to  the 
diaconate  or  priesthood.  When  positive  evi- 
dence, however,  of  the  authorship  of  Hippoly- 
tus is  asked  for,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
hardly  any  can  be  produced.  There  is  every 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  canons  were  oxi- 
ginally  written  in  Greek ;  but  the  Arabic  version 
we  now  possess  is  probably  made  from  a  Cop- 
tic translation.  Neither  the  Coptic  nor  the 
Greek  text  is  known  to  be  in  existence.  Very 
Uttle  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  title  of 
these  canons.  They  are  ascribed  to  Hippoly- 
tus; but  other  canons  in  the  same  mss.  are 
ascribed  to  Clement  and  to  the  Apostles,  with- 
out the  least  foundation  in  truth.  The  Eas- 
terns readily  gave  the  names  of  ancient  saints 
to  spurious  or  anonymous  writings.  Syriac 
Uturgies  are  ascribed  even  to  the  Roman  Popes 
Xystus  and  Julius.  Is  "  Hippolytus  the  first 
patriarch  of  the  city  of  Great  Rome"  an 
utterly  fabulous  personage  of  the  apostolical 
period,  or  have  we  here  a  really  historical, 
though  inaccurate,  reference  to  Hippolytus, 
the  fbrst  antipope  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
there  are  at  present  no  means  of  satisfactorily 
answering. 

The  most  remarkable  doctrinal  passage  in 
these  canons  is  to  be  found  in  the  nineteenth. 
The  candidate  for  baptism  is  asked : 

"Believest  thou  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Para- 
clete, proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Sonf' 

The  last  words  naturally  awaken  suspicion  of 
interpolation.  Dr.  Haneberg,  however,  proba- 
bly found  them  in  both  the  Ronum  mss.  They 
a*e  also  to  be  found  in  the  ms.  belonging  to 
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the  British  Museam  (Cod  Rich.  7211,  fol.  204.) 
Too  much  importance,  however,  must  not  be 
attached  to  this  agreement  The  writer  of 
^his  notice  collated  several  portions  of  Dr. 
Haneberg's  text  with  that  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  Ught  on 
the  obscurities  of  the  former.  But  the  texts 
are  ^  too  nearly  akin.  The  obscurities  and 
probably  blunders  found  in  one  are  repeated 
in  the  other.  None  of  the  kss.  are  of  very 
great  antiquity :  and  the  interpolation,  if  it  be 
one,  may  easily  and  almost  unconsciously 
have  come  in,  perhaps  through  a  Syrian  hand, 
even  in  a  Coptic  monastery. 

8.  Db.  Richard  Adalbert  Lipsius,  whose 
dissertation  on  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Igna- 
tian  epistles  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion some  fourteen  years  back,  has  published 
an  exceedingly  learned  and  laborious  work  on 
the  chronology  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  do^im 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  The  de- 
tails are  in  general  of  the  driest  and  most 
unattractive  character;  and  the  author  him- 
self apologetically  describes  hb  work  as  ^'  zum 
grossen  Theile  ein  recht  ledemes  Buch."  It 
will  however  amply  repay  attentive  study,  and 
must  in  fact  be  considered  indispensable  in  all 
future  inquiries  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  period  in  question.  Dr.  Lipsius  enume- 
rates and  examines  the  different  sources  of 
information,  catalogues  of  Roman  Ponti£Es, 
martyrologies,  and  calendars.  Under  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  catalogues  he  includes  those 
of  Hegesippus,  IrenaBus,  the  history  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  Jerome  (as  depending 
upon  Eusebius),  the  Syrian  chronicle  of  683, 
S^ncellus,  Theophanes,  Nicephorus,  Euty- 
chius,  and  Elias  of  Nisibis.  To  the  Western 
authorities  belong  the  lists  of  Augustin  and 
Optatus,  the  *^  catalogus  Liberianus,"  and  the 
different  recensions  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis 
(of  which  the  catalogus  Felicianus  of  the  year 
580  represents  the  most  ancient  text),  and 
finally,  the  mss.  of  a  catalogue  of  the  year 
523,  giving  merely  the  names  of  Popes,  with 
the  duration  of  their  pontificates,  and  a  brief 
statement  of  events.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  chronology  is  a  purely 
scientific  process,  as  to  the  validity  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Lipsius  with  reference  to  t  wiU  probably 
meet  with  general  acceptance.  The  earlier 
part,  however,  of  the  chronology  is  embarrass- 
ed by  the  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  epis- 
copacy. Dr.  Lipsius  takes  for  granted  that 
the  Roman  church  was  originally  presbyterian 
in  its  constitution.  The  assertion  that  St 
Peter  never  was  in  Rome  signifies  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Lipsius,  that  he  utterly  dis- 
believes the  evidence  on  which  learned  Protes- 
tants have  hitherto  relied  in  support  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels  and  other  portions 
of  the  New  Testament^  and  that  he  accepts  as 
fact  the  conclusions  of  what  Bunsen  called  the 
"  Tubingen  novel."  These  conclusions  are  the 
most  glaringly  untenable  part  of  Baur's  specu- 
lations. The  episcopate  at  Rome  of  St  Peter, 
for  twenty -five  years  according  to  St  Jerome 
(or  twenty  according  to  Eusebius),  is  undoubt- 


edly irreconcileable  with  chronol(^.  But  the 
apostle's  presence  and  martyrdom  at  Rome  are 
certainly  not  less  well  attested  facts  than  the 
assassination  of  Julius  Csesar.  A  positive 
historical  testimony  like  that  of  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  is  not  to  be  explained  away  as  a  mere 
inference  from  the  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome. 
The  tradition,  reaching,  as  Neander  says,  to 
the  very  boundaries  of  the  apostolic  period — 
it  is  alluded  to  in  the  epistle  of  St  Ignatius  to 
the  Romans — is  not  local  but  universal  through- 
out Christendom.  Dr.  Lipsius  anticipates  an 
unfavourable  reception  of  his  book  on  the  part 
of  the  CathoUcs,  and  declares  that  he  is  ^uite 
unprejudiced.  They  might  reply  that  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  their  dogmatic  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  monarchical  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  would  be  essentially  al- 
tered if  it  were  absolutely  proved  that  St 
Peter  never  was  at  Rome.  The  less  learned 
among  them  are  more  likely  to  be  startled  b^ 
the  fact  that^  according  to  the  belief  of  anti- 
quity, Linus,  Cletus,  and  Clement  were  bish- 
ops of  Rome  b^ore  the  death  of  St  Peter. 

9.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  Dr. 
Leo  Mover  has  devoted  several  monographs  to 
the  critical  treatment  of  the  Gothic  texts  as  well 
as  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  Gothic  and 
its  kindred  languages,  and  has  proved  himself, 
in  both  directions,  a  careful  investigator  and  a 
sound  scholar.  His  Gothiache  Spraehe  recently 
published  embodies  the  results  both  of  his  own 
research  and  that  of  others,  and  is  a  work 
which  no  student  of  Germanic  or  comparatif  e 
Indo-Germanic  philology  will  henceforth  be 
able  to  neglect  In  spite  of  its  second  title, 
which  might  induce  a  supposition  that  it  was 
concerned  only  with  the  phonetic  laws,  it  dis- 
cusses in  fact  the  whole  formative  side  of  the 
language,  its  grammar  and  vocabulary,  its  ma- 
terial elements,  and  the  affixes  by  which  they 
are  shaped  into  words.  The  special  reference 
to  its  phonetic  laws  only  indicates  the  plan  that 
has  been  followed  in  treating  the  subject  The 
author  goes  through  all  the  letters  of  the  Gothic 
alphabet  in  their  order — first  the  gutturals, 
then  the  labials,  dentals,  sibilants,  nasals,  the 
liquids  r  and  Z,  the  semivowels  y  and  v,  and 
finally  the  vowels  and  diphthongs ;  and  under 
the  head  of  these  letters  he  analyses  and  dis- 
cusses the  words,  formative  elements,  and  for- 
mations, in  which  each  letter  appears ;  so  that 
every  word  of  the  Gothic  langui^e  is  quoted 
in  the  book  at  least  as  many  times  as  it  con- 
tains letters.  So  careful  and  exhaustive  an 
exposition  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
etymological  analysis  of  an^  other  language; 
nor  indeed  would  it  be  possible  except  m  one 
of  whose  vocabulary  the  remains  were  com- 
paratively scanty.  But  no  language  can  be 
more  worthy  of  it  than  that  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  great  Germanic  family,  and  be- 
longs in  common  to  the  race  which  has  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  transforming  the  civili- 
zation of  the  old  world  and  creating  that  of  the 
new.  The  method  of  treatment  no  doubt  in- 
creases the  bulkiness  of  the  work,  and  the  time 
required  for  consulting  it  But  a  scholar  can- 
not afford  to  be  niggardly  in  the  expenditure 
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of  time.  He  is  often  obliged  to  refer  to  a  mul- 
titude of  books  for  the  mere  purpose  of  con- 
firming  his  suspicion  that  they  will  not  contain 
what  he  wants ;  and  he  need  not  shrink  from 
a  smaller  labour  where  he  will  generally  be  sure 
of  finding  information  and  guidance.  Some  of 
Dr.  Meyer^s  special  resulte  may  be  doubtful 
or  even  erroneous ;  but  in  a  science  which, 
in  -spite  of  the  great  adrances  it  has  made,  is 
still  only  at  its  beginning,  any  book  must  be 
considei^  meritorious  if,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  majority  of  its  results  are  sound. 

10.  The  high  antiquity  of  alchemy  has  al- 
ways been  asserted;  and  vague  references  to 
ancient  Egypt,  and  to  the  later  period  when 
Alexandria  became  the  intellectual  capital  of 
tiie  Greek,  are  to  be  found  in  many  akhemical 
books.  European  alchemy  did  not  howeyer 
arise  directly  from  the  Alexandrian  or  Byzan- 
tine schools  of  that  art  Herr  Kopp,  in  his 
Beitrdge  zur  Oesehiehte  der  Chemie^  expresses 
ui  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  just,  that  what 
has  come  down  to  us  of  the  most  important 
writers  on  the  subject  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  Albertus  Magnus,  Roger 
Bacon,  Amaldus  Yillanovanus,  and  Raymond 
LuHy,  exhibits  no  knowledge  of  the  treatises 
written  in  Greek,  now  found  in  manuscripts. 
All  the  alchemical  literature  of  those  centuries 
is  based  on  the  views  laid  down  or  made  acces- 
sible by  Arabic  writers.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  fifteenth  century,  during  which, 
according  to  the  current  opinion,  the  Byzantine 
alchemy  began  to  be  mentioned  in  Europe. 
The  first  writer  who  exhibits  an  extended 
knowledge  of  the  Graeco-Egyptian  alchemical 
literature  is  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico  della  Mi- 
randola,  who  died  in  1558,  and  who  is  often 
confounded  with  his  celebrated  uncle,  Giovanni 
Pico  della  Mirandola.  In  1678  Domenico  Pizi- 
mento  published  a  Latin  translation  of  a  tract 
of  Democritus,  who  is  generaDy  confounded 
with  the  ancient  Greek  philosc^her  of  that 
name,  and  also  the  commentaries  upon  it  by 
Synesius  and  others.  ScHne  of  the  Greek  xss. 
no  doubt  found  their  way  into  the  transmontane 
countries  about  this  time.  The  first  mention 
of  Greek  alchemical  irss.  we  know  of  is  the  de- 
scription, by  Thomas  Reinesius,  of  a  ms.  at  Al- 
toibm^  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Gotha.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
oentuTf  several  were  known.  Borrichius  men- 
tions, m  1674,  xss.  in  the  Vatican,  Paris,  Venice, 
Bayaria,  Cologne,  and  the  EscuriaL  In  1724 
Fabricius  could  add  to  this  list,  Milan,  Vienna, 
Wolfenbiittel,  and  Breslau.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  centivy  Ameilhon  added  Cracow ;  and  in 
1880  Reuvens  added  Leyden.  Beyond  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Latin  translation  of  Democntus, 
just  referred  to,  nothing  was  done  for  a  consi- 
derable time  to  describe  these  manuscripts. 
Borrichius,  however,  tells  us  that  Leo  Allatius, 
a  celebrated  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  who  died 
in  1669,  proposed  to  publish  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  aloiemical  codex  in  that  library ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  carried  out  his 
intention.  Judging  from  an  account  published 
by  Andrea  Peschiulli  in  1668,  and  reprinted 
by  Fabridus,  of  ten  books  of  Chreek  texts  which 


Allatius  intended  to  publish  under  the  title  of 
IvfifiixTuv,  the  ninth  was  to  contain  the  Greek 
alchemical  writings,  with  the  addition,  it  ap- 
pears, of  Latin  translations.  Fabricius,  in  re- 
gretting that  Allatius^s  proposed  work  was  not 
done,  fSso  gives  a  list  of  the  contents  of  a  Paris 
MS.,  from  a  copy  which  he  had  obtained.  On 
the  basis  of  tins  xs.  he  gave  the  Greek  text  of 
the  writings  of  Heliodorus  in  1714,  and  of  Sy- 
nesius in  1717.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Ameilhon  laid  down  a  plan  for  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  alchemical  mss.  in  the  Paris 
Library,  which  was  published  in  the  Notices  et 
ExPraitB  des  ManuseritB  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  But  he  did  not  do  more  than  pub- 
lish an  explanatory  lexicon  of  technical  terms, 
the  PhyHca  et  Myatica  of  Democritus,  and  the 
commentary  of  Synesius.  Ideler  intended  to 
publish  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  tracts ; 
only  two  volumes  of  his  Physiei  et  Mediei 
GrcBci  Minores  appeared.  The  first  volume, 
however,  which  was  issued  in  1841,  contains 
nothing  chemical  except  the  writings  of  Hermes, 
which  belong  indirectly  to  chemistry.  In  the 
second  voliune,  which  appeared  in  1842,  we 
have  the  writings  of  Stepnanus,  Theophrastus, 
Hierotheus,  and  Archelaus.  But  no  reference 
is  eiven  as  to  which  of  the  mss.  the  texts  pub- 
lished were  taken  from.  In  1842,  also.  Dr. 
Hoefer  published  the  first  edition  of  his  His- 
toire  de  Chimie,  and  gave  in  the  appendix  to 
the  first  volume  three  fragments  from  the  mss. 
of  the  Paris  Library. 

Of  the  value  attached  to  them  as  historical 
materials,  Karl  Sprengel,  in  his  Oesehiehte  der 
Arwney  Kunde,  expresses  the  following  opinion : 
'*  The  names  of  Ostanos,  Heliodorus,  Olympio- 
dorus,  Zosimus,  Agathodasmon,  and  Stephan 
of  Athens,  were  in  that  age  (Byzantine  period) 
especially  worthy  of  honourable  mention.  Let , 
us  leave  them,  nevertheless,  to  the  oblivion  and 
contempt  which  they  deserve."  Lenglet  Du- 
fresnoy,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Philoeophie  Her- 
metiquey  published  in  1742,  has  referred  to 
these  MSS. ;  but  what  he  says  is  incomplete  and 
erroneous.  Schmieder,  in  his  Oesehiehte  der 
Alehemie,  published  in  1882,  is  equally  incom- 
plete, and  full  of  errors ;  and  yet  he  has  special 
pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  bibliography 
of  alchemy,  and  is  the  source  from  which  most 
subsequent  writers  borrow  materials.  Hoefer 
was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  utilize  them 
as  materials  for  chemical  history,  but  he  was 
only  able  to  do  so  to  a  very  limited  extent 
When  Herr  Kopp  wrote  his  Oesehiehte  der 
Ghemie^  be  knew  practically  nothing  of  this 
Greek  literature ;  but  he  did  not  remain  satis- 
fied with  his  ignorance,  but  continued  to  glean 
all  the  information  he  could  gather  from  every 
'printed  source.  He  has  published  the  result 
of  twenty  years'  bibliographical  notices  in  his 
Beitr&ge  to  his  History.  The  first  part,  pub- 
lished some  time  ago,  contained  what  he  had 
learned  concerning  the  earliest  knowledge  of 
alchemy  among  the  ancients,  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  word,  the  practice  of  alchemy  in 
Egypt,  the  papyrus  ms.  from  Thebes  in  Upper 
Egypt  written  in  Greek  and  attributed  by  Reu- 
vens to  the  fourth  if  not  to  an  earlier  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  earliest  writers,  Demo- 
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critus,  Synesius,  and  Zosimus,  and  lastly  the 
history  A  distillation.  The  Second  Part  is  now 
published,  and  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  exa- 
mination of  all  the  information  hitherto  pub- 
lished respecting  the  Greek  alchemical  manu- 
scripts and  notices  of  the  personages  given  in 
them  as  alchemical  authorities  or  as  authors  of 
tracts  in  the  mss. 

Herr  Kopp  has  not  examined  any  of  the  xss. 
in  the  libraries  himself,  but  has  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  information  regarding  them  to  be 
found  in  printed  books  and  catalogues,  with 
great  zeal,  patience,  and  bibliographical  erudi- 
tion. The  information  hitherto  given  of  the 
contents  of  some  of  them  is  singiSarly  incom- 
plete. For  example,  in  a  ms.  in  which  Hoefer 
only  mentions  four  tracts  there  are  ten.  In 
another,  in  which  there  are  seventeen,  he  men- 
tions nine.  Of  another,  containing  thirty-ei^ht, 
he  merely  says  that  it  contains  some  treatises 
that  are  to  be  found  in  three  others.  Quite 
apart  from  their  chemical  value,  these  Greek 
texts  possess  considerable  philological  interest 

11.  The  Ancient  La%£%  of  Ireland^  of  which 
the  second  volume  has  now  appeared,  form  an 
authentic  monument  of  comparatively  great  an- 
tiquity, which  -exhibits  in  minute  detail  the 
conditions  of  a  highly-organized  society  long 
misunderstbod.  The  interest  of  the  publica- 
tion is  like  that  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ; 
but  here  the  removal  of  the  dust  and  debris  re- 
veals not  merely  a  buried  city,  but  the  religion, 
laws,  manners,  customs,  and  ideas  of  a  nation. 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  photographed  as  they 
existed  in  the  fifth  century.  The  conductors 
of  the  work,  however,  have  begun  at  the  wrong 
end ;  and  by  so  doing  they  neither  allow  them- 
selves nor  their  readers  an  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  progress  of  their  labours. 
Owing  to  their  course  of  procedure  an  inexpli- 
cable element  is  likely  tp  pervade  each  volume 
until  the  final  voliune  gives  the  clue,  so  that  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  first  will  be  unattain- 
able until  the  last  has  been  published.  They 
had  before  them  the  laws  of  a  nation  composed 
of  many  inter-dependent  grades;  and  before 
giving  tne  regulations  which  should  define  these 
grades  and  their  privileges,  before  giving  the 
rules  relating  to  the  possession  of  property, 
they  publish  the  Law  of  Distress,  to  under- 
stand which  pre-supposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  withheld.  It  is  as  though  a  writer  on  the 
principles  of  real  property  were  to  treat  of  sur- 
renders before  describing  the  nature  of  estates. 
Thus,  in  the  present  volume  the  Law  of  Dis- 
tress precedes  the  Law  of  Saer-stock  and  Daer- 
stock  Tenure,  and  the  Law  of  Fosterage  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Law  of  Social  Connections.  The 
Commissioners  should  have  drawn  up  a  schema, 
and  published  the  laws  in  logical  sequence. 

The  Law  of  Distress  is  concluded  in  this 
volume.  In  the  first  volume  the  different 
kinds  of  distress,  their  days  of  grace  and  man- 
ner of  forfeiture,  with  other  particulars,  were 
described.  Here  it  is  explained  what  consti- 
tutes "legal  keeping;"  and,  so  careful  are 
these  Irish  laws  of  every  detail,  that  sixty-four 
pages  are  devoted  to  this  subject  Certain 
general  legal  principles  are  first  laid  down; 


these  are  explained  and  applied  in  glosses  of 
less  ancient  date.  The  regulations  of  the 
pounds  where  cattle  were  kept — ^the  sick  i^xart 
from  the  soimd — ^are  set  forth,  together  with 
rules  which  specify  illegalities  and  enact  ade- 
quate fines  for  each.  Several  classes  of  animals 
were  exempt  from  seizure.  The  particulars 
show  how  lenient  and  considerate  the  laws 
were  —  characteristics  observable  throu^out 
the  voliune.  Debtors  were  liable  to  arrest,  but 
not  without  a  period  of  grace.  The  "  steward- 
bailiff"  of  the  king  levied  and  paid  for  him ; 
and  the  bishop  appears  to  have  obtained  a  like 
functionary.  To  distrain  artisans  it  sufficed 
to  put  a  withe  on  their  tools,  and  prohibit  them 
from  working  till  they  "ceded  justice."  A 
physician^s  whip  or  probe  was  seized,  or  a 
thread  was  tied  on  his  finger ;  if  then  he  did 
not  yield  what  was  due,  it  was  considered  equi- 
valent to  absconding,  and  distress  could  be 
taken,  after  due  notice.  Ecclesiastics  and  kings 
were  "  fasted  on,"  by  way  of  a  mild  preliminaiy 
coercion.  A  very  characteristic  passage  is  this, 
touching  the  trespass  of  bees :  "  The  man  that 
owns  the  land  goes  with  witnesses  along  with 
him.  He  takes  a  '  tideal,'  or  a  flowery  branch 
with  him,  which  has  been  eaten  of  by  the  bees ; 
and  he  goes  to  the  aperture  of  the  hive,  accom- 
panied by  witnesses  until  they  have  seen  them, 
and  the  mark  which  they  make  on  the  flowers; 
and  their  violation  of  boundary-pledge  is  sworn 
upon  them.  This  is  secured  to  him :  he  is  paid 
in  fruit,  or  in  a  swarm  of  young  bees,  so  tiiat 
he  might  have  bees  of  his  own.  If  this  is  not 
secured  to  the  owner  of  the  land  the  penalty  of 
the  case  is,  the  lawful  right  to  such  of  them  as 
he  shall  catch  in  his  land."  The  Law  of  Hostage- 
sureties  is  allied  to  that  of  Distress,  being,  io 
fact,  a  regulation  for  the  securing  of  a  debt  due 
by  a  native  of  one  territory  to  the  native  of 
another.  In  the  Law  of  Fosterage  there  is 
reference  to  raiment  and  food  for  tibe  different 
grades  of  nobles.  Yet  this  difference  of  clothes 
is  indicated  as  a  custom  not  referred  to  in  the 
andent  books.  There  was  fosterage  for  affec- 
tion and  for  payment  The  foster  child  had  at 
least  two  suits,  to  be  washed  on  alternate  days. 
"  According  to  the  rank  of  each  man,  from  die 
humblest  man  to  the  Jdng,  is  the  clothing  of 
his  son."  "  Satin  and  scarlet  are  for  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Erin,  and  silver  on  his  scabbards, 
and  brass  upon  his  hurling-sticks."  Purple 
and  blue  were  for  the  sons  of  kings;  red, 
green,  and  brown,  for  those  of  chieftains ;  yel- 
low, black,  white,  and  blay-colour,  for  those  of 
lower  grades.  Brooches  of  gold  and  of  silvor 
were  for  the  royal  and  noble  youths.  Certain 
accomplishments  were  to  be  taught  them  all, 
under  a  penaltr :  "  Chess-playing,  and  *  brann  ^- 
playing,  and  nding,  and  swimming,  and  shoot- 
mg,  are  to  be  tau^^t  to  them  [the  sons] ;  sew- 
ing, cutting-out,  and  embroidery  to  the  diaugh- 
ters."  But  some,  at  least,  of  the  latter  had  to 
learn  the  use  of  t^e  quern,  the  kneading-trough, 
and  the  sieve;  and  bovs  were  instructed  in 
herding,  kiln-drying,  combing,  and  wood-cuttang. 
The  laws  relating  to  what  are  here  called  **  saer- 
stock  tenure  "  and  *^  daw-stock  tenure  "  are  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  but  illustrate  only  a 
small  part  of  the  Celtic  land-question.    The 
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chief  gaye  cattle  to  his  tenant^  and  received  a 
jeaiij  retain,  for  seven  years,  of  one-third  of 
its  value ;  he  might  daim  this  in  manual  labour 
or  military  service.  The  tenant  could  at  any 
time  give  up  the  stock,  and  free  himself  from 
the  obligations.  This  was  ^*  saer-stock  tenure.^* 
In  ''daer-stock,**  the  tenant  gave  security  and 
yielded  ^*  food-rent ; "  but,  although  the  rela- 
tioDship  between  chief  and  tenant  was  less 
freelj  dissolved,  they  did  not  stand  towards 
each  other  as  lord  and  villein.  The  Law  of 
Social  Connections  is  in  many  respects  highly 
important  It  treats  of  ei^t  kinds  of  oonnec- 
tioDs— that  between  chief  and  the  last-named 
chss  of  tenants,  between  the  church  and  te- 
nants of  church-lands,  between  father  and 
daughter,  sister  and  brother,  son  and  mother, 
foster-son  and  foster-mother,  tutor  and  pupil, 
man  and  woman.  The  church  got  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  and  alms,  and  gave  baptism,  commu- 
nion, requiem  for  souls,  preaching,  offering,  and 
teaching  to  children.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  whole  volume  than  the  high 
position  assigned  to  women.  First,  there  was 
the  coonection  of  equal  property :  *^  the  c(mtract 
made  by  either  party  is  not  a  lawful  contract 
without  the  consent  of  the  otiier,  except  in  case 
of  contracts  tending  equally  to  the  welfare  of 
both"  If  they  separated,  &e  law  provided  for 
an  equitable  division  of  property.  The  second . 
kind  of  marriage-contract  somewhat  resembles 
the  English,  as  the  contract  of  the  husband 
alone  was  vaHd ;  but  there  were  exceptions  to 
this.  This  connection  was  said  to  be  that  of 
'^a  woman  upon  the  property  of  the  man.^' 
The  next  kind  was  that  of  ^'  a  man  on  the  pro- 
perty of  a  woman,  vrith  service ; "  and  here  the 
conditions  were  reversed.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
reftf  to  the  other  kinds ;  but  an  equitable  divi- 
sion of  property,  on  a  most  painstaking  survey 
of  tiie  labours  and  interests  of  both  husband 
and  wife,  was  directed  in  all  cases,  if  they  de- 
sired to  separate.  Separations,  according  to 
Campion,  were  not  unusual  in  his  time;  and 
he  was  somewhat  shocked  at  the  fact  Even 
the  interests  of  concubines  were  not  neglected. 
In  tiie  preface  to  the  volume,  the  editors  say 
that  ^^  the  religious  organization  adopted  by  the 
Irish  Druids,  Brehons,  and  poets,"  was  much 
the  same  as  that  which  prevaHed  anciently  in 
Gaul  and  Britain;  but  they  adduce  no  au- 
thorities to  remove  this  statement  from  the 
region  of  plausible  conjectures.  Indeed  they 
go  on  to  undermine  any  confidence  that  might 
he  felt  in  them  on  this  topic  Speaking  of 
Dabhthach,  who  is  described  as  chi^  poet  and 
chief  brehon  of  Ireland  in  St  Patrick's  time, 
ihey  say :  *^  The  position  of  Dubhthach,  who 
exocised  a  general  supervision  and  authority 
oyer  the  rest,  was  in  most  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Arch-Druid,  as  described  by 
Cffisar.^'  Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  he 
was  something  like  an  Arch-Druid,  they  find 
themselves  surprised  at  his  acquaintance  with 
Christian  doctrines  -and  Scnpture:  ^^The 
speech  and  poem  ascribed  in  the  Ser^hu*  Mor 
to  Dubhthach  proved  that  he  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christian 
<ioctrme."  A  careful  reading  of  the  poem  they 
mention  ought  to  have  made  this  appear  less 


strange  to  than ;  for  the  poet  distinctly  avows 
hims^  a  Christian  convert  "  I  shall  pass  a 
soimd  judgment,"  he  says,  *- 1  follow  Patridc 
since  my  baptism."  There  is  more  of  this  un- 
satisfactory kind  of  conjectural  criticism,  and 
in  the  passages  relating  to  St  Patrick  it  reaches 
its  climax. 

The  editors  quote  frcmi  St.  Patrick's  Con- 
fession his  own  emphatic  statement,  that, 
though  he  desired  to  go  into  the  Britains  and 
to  Gaul,  yet,  "  being  bound  by  the  Spirit  (which 
witnesses  araunst  me  if  I  should  do  so,  and  de- 
clares that!  should  be  guilty),  I  fear  to  lose 
the  labour  which  I  have  begun ;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  the  Lord,  who  commanded  me  to  come 
and  be  with  them  for  the  remainder  of  my  Uf e, 
if  the  Lord  will,  and  if  he  shall  keep  me  fr<xn 
every  evil  way  that  I  may  not  sin  against  Him." 
In  the  face  of  this,  the  editors  assert  that  he 
did  abandon  his  trust,  and  returned  to  Glaston- 
bury, where  he  died.  They  prefer  a  flimsy 
tradition  to  the  saint's  declaration  of  purpose, 
the  authenticity  of  which  they  do  not  dispute. 
The  Irish  believe  that  he  carried  out  his  inten- 
tion, remained  till  death  in  Ireland,  and  was 
buried  there.  In  pursuance  of  the  fancy  that 
he  returned  to  Glastonbury  and  was  buried 
there  the  editors  display  an  extraordinary  cre- 
duUty.  Thus  they  say :  "  The  accounts  given 
of  the  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  Saul, 
near  Downpatrick,  in  a.i>.  457,  of  obsequies 
which  lasteid  twelve  days,  and  celebrations  of 
various  kinds  which  continued  for  a  year,  are 
much  more  suggestive  of  a  leave-taking  than 
a  funeral."  It  would  be  odd  enough  if  the 
spectators  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
their  apostle^ s  leaving  them  for  England  and 
his  dying ;  but  it  is  still  more  odd  that  the  edi- 
tors should  regard  the  accounts  as  *^much 
more  suggestive  of  a  leave-taking  than  a  fu- 
neral" Here  is  one  of  these  accounts,  taken 
from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters : — '*  a.d. 
498.  .  .  When  the  time  of  St  Patrick's  death 
approached,  he  received  the  Body  of  Christ 
from  the  hands  of  the  holy  Bishop  Tassach,  in 
the  122d  (year)  of  his  age,  and  resigned  hi$ 
spirit  to  heaven.  There  was  a  rising  of  battle 
and  a  cause  of  dissension  in  the  province,  con- 
tending for  the  bodv  of  Patrick  after  his  death. 
The  Ui-Neill  and  the  Oirghialla  attempted  to 
bring  it  to  Armagh ;  the  Ulta  to  keep  it  with 
themselves.  .  .  The  body  of  Patrick  was  af  ter- 
wao^  interred  at  Dun-da-lethglas  [now  Down- 
patrick] vrith  great  honour  and  veneration,  and 
during  the  twelve  nights  that  the  religious  se- 
niors were  watching  the  body,  vrith  psalms  and 
hymns,  it  was  not  night  in  Magh-inis  or  tho 
neighbouring  lands,  as  they  thought,  but  as  if 
it  were  the  full  undarkened  light  of  day." 
What  the  editors  believe  such  accounts  to  sug- 
gest is  this: — ^that  the  clergy  and  converts, 
hearing  St  Patrick  vras  about  to  retire  from 
his  labours,  flocked  to  pay  their  respects  and 
bid  him  farewell ;  that  he  improved  the  occa- 
sion to  stimulate  them  by  joining  with  them 
in  regions  services ;  that  tiie  scene  was  like 
the  parting  of  St  Paul  and  the  elders  at  Mile- 
tus ;  that  (knowing  he  would  not  abide  in  Ire- 
land any  long^)  rival  Irish  parties  disputed  as 
to  where  in  Ireland  he  would  abide ;  that  ^^  pos- 
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sibly  "  he  queited  them  hy  tellmg  the  Annagh 
partjr  that  he  would  not  go  to  Downpatridc, 
and  the  Downpatrick  party  that  he  would  not 
go  to  Armagh;  and  that  **he  then  fulfilled 
hoth  assurances  *'  by  decamping  from  Ireland. 
In  St  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columha  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  cust<nn  of  obsequies :  '*  After 
your  death,"  said  a  certain  brother  to  Columba, 
"  all  the  people  of  the  provinces  will  com6  in 
boats  to  lona  to  celebrate  your  obsequies,  and 
will  fill  the  entire  island." 

To  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  St  Pa- 
trick's birthplace,  the  editors  bring  the  same  fa- 
culty of  credulous  imagination  which  they  em- 
ploy on  the  question  of  his  death.  St  Patrick 
was  bom  at  a  place  called  Nemthor,  which  Col- 
gan  gives  as  meaning  "Holy  or  Heavenly 
Tower."  Finding  tha^  on  a  hill  to  the  north- 
east of  Glastonbury,  there  is  "  a  cimous  tower, 
called  the  Tor  St  Michael,"  the  editors  consider 
this  to  be  the  place  meant  They  do  not  indeed 
say  whether  or  not  in  Patrick's  time  this  curi- 
ous tower  was  called  St  Michael's  Tower,  or 
had  any  repute  for  sanctity.  Neither  do  they 
appear  to  have  seen  Mr.  Cashel  Hoey's  essay 
on  77ie  Birthplace  of  St  Patrick^  in  which  he 
attempts  to  indentify  Nemthor,  or  Nem-tur, 
with  Tur-n-hem.  Yet  O'Curry's  observation, 
which  he  quotes,  that  the  word  was  originally 
written  Emtur,  is  worthy  of  comment;  and« 
Mr.  Hoey's  own  remarks  on  the  word  Tabemas 
deserve  attention. 

It  is  desirable  that  eccentric  speculations 
should  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  prefaces 
to  a  grave  historical  work,  especially  when  its 
publication  is  a*  national  undertaking.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  these  fancies  form  but 
a  small  portion  of  a  preface  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  laws  are  summarized  with  sober 
accuracy,  and  inferences  drawn  with  cpreditable 
reasoning. 

12.  M.  Derenbouro  has  published  and  trans- 
lated the  Diwdn  or  collection  of  poems  of  Nft- 
biga  Dhoby^i,  one  of  the  last  representatives 
of  Arabic  literature  anterior  to  the  appearance 
of  Mohammed.  The  eminence  of  N&biga  as  a 
poet  was  always  unanimously  recognised.  Even 
the  pious  Khaliph  Omar  was  a  fanatical  admirer 
of  his  works.  "Nftbiga,"  said  he,  "is  the 
first  of  all  Arabic  poets."  The  same  infallible 
judgment  was  also  pronounced  by  the  Khaliph 
Abd-el-Melek  ben  Merwan ;  and  European  rea- 
ders will  readily  sympathize  with  it  Nftbiga 
is  a  true  poet,  as  powerful  in  his  utterance  of 
warlike  emotions  and  satirical  invective,  as  he 
is  picturesque  in  description,  and  tender  and 
even  sentimental  in  his  expression  of  the  softer 
feelings.  The  restoration  of  the  text  of  an 
Arabic  poet  of  his  age  is  unfortunately  impos- 
sible. The  language  of  Nftbiga,  like  that  of 
all  the  Arabic  poets  of  the  ages  of  "  ignorance," 
has  been  modernized;  and  spurious  passages 
have  been  interpolated,  which  no  critical  inge- 
nuity can  separate  from  the  genuine.  The  ante- 
Islamic  poems  were  preserved  orally  by  the 
itinerant  singers  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
whose  imagination  often  came  to  the  aid  of 
their  memory.  When  the  grammarians  first  set 
about  collecting  the  remains  of  the  ancient 


poetry,  they  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
a  large  number  of  fragments,  without  begin- 
ning or  end,  which  had  been  preserved  in  con- 
sequence of  some  striking  image  or  thought 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fortuitous  resem- 
blance of  metre  and  rhyme  had  brought  to- 
gether, as  into  one  composition,  verses  which 
nad  r^lly  no  connection  with  each  other.  The 
differences  of  dialect  were  obliterated  by  a  vio- 
lent application  of  the  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  the  Koran.  Other  alterations  were  intro- 
duced in  obedience  to  religious  considerations. 
The  81st  poem  of  the  present  Dlwdn  is  pro- 
bably attributed  to  Nftbiga  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  name  Omftma  occurs  in  the  first 
line.  Other  poems  attributed  to  Nftbiga  are  the 
work  of  other  poets.  Khalif-el-ahmar  boasted 
of  having  interpolated  the  poems  of  Nftbiga  as 
well  as  of  others.  Different  editions  of  the 
same  poet  varied  very  considerablv  from  each 
other.  "  L'^diteur  d'un  po^te  ante-islamique," 
says  M.  Derenbourg,  "ne  pent  done  pas  plus 
se  proposer  de  donner  touted  les  ceuvres  do  son 
auteur  qu'il  ne  pent  esp^rer  remonter  au  texte 
primitif.  Son  but  doit  ^tre  de  reproduire  aussi 
fidelement  et  aussi  compl^tement  que  possible 
le  diwdn^  tel  qu'il  6tait  sorti  de  la  main  d'un 
grand  philologue,  d'un  Asma'l  par  exemple  ou 
d'un  Ibn  Sikktt"  Asma't,  who  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  poems  of  Nftbiga,  was  a  scholar 
who  lived  at  the  Court  of  Harun  Al-Rashid. 
Among  living  scholars  none  is  better  qualified 
than  M.  Derenbourg  for  the  task  of  editing,  trans- 
lating, and  illustrating  by  appropriate  notes,  the 
favourite  poet  of  the  Kings  of  Htra  and  Gassan. 

18.  In  1830,  Professor  Dahlmann  published 
a  survey  of  the  principal  sources  of  German 
history,  as  a  help  to  the  students  who  frequent- 
ed his  lectures  on  the  subject  at  the  university 
of  GH)ttingen.  The  work  was  soon  more  widdj 
adopted;  and  a  second  edition  became  neces- 
sary in  1888,  just  when  Dahlmann  had  been 
dismissed  from  his  professorship  and  expelled 
from  GOttingen,  for  opposing  the  revocation  of 
the  Constitution  by  King  Ernest  Augustus. 
This  new  edition  contained  a  large  amount  of 
new  matter  of  importance,  including  additional 
observations  on  particular  works  and  events. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  advance  that  has 
been  made  since  that  time  in  every  branch  (rf 
German  history,  no  new  compendium  of  its 
sources  and  literature  has  appeared ;  and  Dahl- 
mann's  Qvsllenkunde  continued  to  be  used, 
though  it  was  no  longer  adequate,  and  had  long 
been  out  of  print  At  last,  Professor  "Waitz  <rf 
G5ttingen,  one  of  the  profoundest  masters  of 
German  history,  has  published  what  is  for- 
mally a  third  edition  of  Dahlmann,  but  essen- 
tially a  new  book  on  the  subject  It  is  a  la- 
borious and  valuable  work.  The  whole  plan 
has  become  more  systematic,  and  has  gamed 
particularly  in  clearness  by  a  division  into 
longer  periods.  Notwithstanding  the  exclusion 
of  many  works  that  have  now  become  obsolete, 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  titles 
cited,  by  which  the  activity  of  the  last  thirty 
years  is  fully  illustrated.  Where  Dahlmann, 
m  1888,  only  had  given  some  700,  the  present 
edition  gives  more  than  2800.     Besides  inde- 
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peodrat  works,  Professor  Waits  has  paid  care- 
ful attention  to  the  rich  materials  contained  in 
periodicals,  such  as  the  For9chung€n  uvr 
I)euttehenG€9ehieht&,ihe  Historical  Commission 
of  Munich,  SybeFs  ffistoriiehe  2jeit$ehrift, 
and  Raumer's  HUU>risehe%  Ta$chenbueh,  On 
the  other  hand,  he  seldom  gives  obserrations  or 
opnions  of  his  own — a  self-restraint  which,  if 
it  depriyes  the  book  of  much  that  would  be  va- 
loable,  keeps  it  within  the  limits  of  size  re- 
quired in  the  interests  of  its  circulation.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  different  works  referred  to  is  in- 
dicated by  corresponding  distinctions  of  type. 
No  one  henceforth  who  undertakes  the  investi- 
gation of  any  part  of  German  history,  can  dis- 
pense himself  from,  the  obligation  of  consulting 
this  instructive  work. 

14.  Prussia  proper,  the  kernel  and  starting- 
point  of  Uie  Prussian  monarchy,  was  originally 
a  G^man  colony,  which  in  its  remote  position 
retamed  many  special  characteristics,  and  pre- 
served a  certain  sentiment  of  independence. 
Its  history  is  peculiar.  It  was  conquered  from 
the  native  heathen  population  by  the  Teutonic 
kni^ts ;  and  in  a  long  succession  of  wars  it 
passed  from  the  dominion  of  Poland  into  the 
number  of  the  German  States.  At  one  time, 
like  all  the  border-lands  of  Germany  on  that 
side,  it  was  enriched  by  the  Eastcon  trade, 
which  stimulated  its  industry ;  but  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Russian  prohibitory  system, 
it  has  languished  in  conmion  with  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  As  an  agricultural,  corn- 
producing  region,  however,  it  is  still  to  some 
extoit  prosperous ;  and  its  population  is  hardy, 
industrious,  and  persevering.  In  the  domain 
of  science  its  reputation  is  sustained  by  many 
illustrious  names.  Its  history  was  investigated 
by  Professor  J.  Voigt>  Archivist  of  KOnigs- 
berg,  who  published  a  number  of  chronicles 
and  other  sources ;  and  a  younger  generation  is 
DOW  following  in  his  steps  with  a  zeal  not  less 
ttian  his  own.  In  1853  Dr.  M.  Toeppen  pub- 
lished a  critical  analysis  of  the  Prussian 
Chronicles;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  work  a 
collection  of  Scrip  tar  e»  rerum  Prtuncarum 
was  afterwards  undertaken  by  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Professor  Theodore  Hirsch  and  the 
late  Dr.  Strehlke.  Of  this  coUection  four 
Tolumes  have  now  appeared ;  and  one  more  re- 
niains  to  complete  the  series.  This  work  was 
aided  by  grants  from  the  provincial  diet  and 
from  the  government^  and  will  be  a  monument 
of  the  di^gence  and  critical  discernment  of  the 
three  scholars  who  are  responsible  for  it  The 
sources  are  illustrated  by  introductions,  com- 
mentaries, and  critical  dissertations,  which 
clear  up  many  controverted  points,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  main  text,  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary material  for  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  work  is  enriched  by  some  additional 
soiffces  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  a 
ctreful  search  in  the  libraries.  It  bears  wit- 
oesB  to  the  intercourse  which  has  always  exist- 
ed between  the  Baltic  countries  and  England. 
In  the  second  volume  there  are  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  journey  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  to 
I^russia  m  1890  and  1891,  with  some  extracts 


from  Henry's  account-books,  preserved  at  the 
Record  Office,  contributed  by  Professor  Pauli. 
In  the  fourth  volume  the  Danzig  Chronicle  of 
Caspar  Weinreich  contains  some  miscellaneous 
matter  on  England.  Students  of  the  general 
and  commercial  history  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion, and  will  find  it  an  indispensable  aid  in 
their  investigations. 

15.  The  study  of  the  Romance  languages 
has  of  late  made  rapid  progress  in  Germany. 
It  is  not  yet  fifty  years  since  Frederick  Diez 
wrote  his  excellent  books  on  the  poetry  and 
lives  of  the  troubadours ;  and  now  scarcely  a 
year  passes  in  which  some  important  work  of 
ancient  French  or  Provencal  poetry  is  not  res- 
cued from  oblivion,  or  some  question  of  gram- 
mar and  literature  scientifically  treated  by  a 
German  scholar.  Of  those  who  have  dug 
amongst  these  buried  treasures,  Professor  Karl 
Bartsch  of  Rostock  is  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious. He  is  at  home  in  the  mediseval  litera- 
ture of  his  own  tongue,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
langue  d'oc  and  langue  d'oil ;  and  his  nume- 
rous publications  in  tiie  two  latter  branches  of 
philology  are  the  more  valuable  because,  in  a 
new  science  like  modem  philology,  quantity 
is  almost  of  as  great  importance  as  quality.  In 
his  Altfran9b9ische  Bomamen  und  PctBtovrel- 
len  he  has  done  well  to  include  the  two  classes 
of  poeins,  since  they  are  very  nearly  related  to 
each  other,  and  have  their  common  source  in  the 
inexhaustible  variety  of  popular  life  and  feel- 
ing. The  work  is  of  course  a  critical  one,  and 
founded  on  the  careful  study  of  the  principal 
manuscripts  of  Paris  and  Rome.  His  notes 
give  the  important  variations  of  the  different 
manuscripts,  and  are  valuable  material  for 
philologioil  purposes.  The  romances  contain- 
ed in  the  volume  are  for  the  most  part  by 
anonymous  poets,  poor  unknown  jonglers  per- 
haps, who  sang  their  songs  to  audiences  of 
peasants  on  the  village  green,  or  in  the  market- 
place of  a  country  town.  Their  tone  of  moral 
feeling  is  not  always  a  high  one ;  but  their  sim- 
pUclty  gives  them  a  ch»nn  which  is  wanting  in 
the  more  refined  romances  of  renowned  trou- 
badours like  Audefrois  li  Bastars,  Quesne  de 
Bethune,  or  Collins  de  Chanpiaus.  Their  sub- 
ject is  almost  always  the  same;  and  it  is  that 
which  is  still  so  often  adopted  in  French  novels 
and  dramas,  viz.,  the  troubles  and  disturbances 
of  married  life.  Generally,  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful woman  is  married  against  her  own  will  to 
an  old  man,  and  tries  to  forget  and  avenge  the 
cruelty  of  her  husband  in  the  society  of  a 
youthful  lover.  In  poetical  form  the  romances 
differ.  Sometimes  tiiey  are  simply  narrative, 
sometimes  a  monologue  of  the  unhappy  wife, 
sometimes  a  dialogue  between  her  and  the 
poet  himself,  in  which  latter  case  the  trouba- 
dour of  course  always  takes  her  side  against 
her  husband. 

The  difference  between  the  Pastorals  and  the 
Romances  is  less  iniportant  in  point  of  form 
than  of  substance.  The  heroine  of  the  Pas- 
toral is  always  a  beautiful  shepherdess  who 
feeds  her  lambs  and*  muses  on  her  beloved. 
The  poet,  on  horseback,  meets  her  in  a  lonely 
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valley,  and  tries  to  win  her  favour  by  gifts. 
The  success  of  his  courtship  is  different  in  the 
different  poems.  The  ideal  of  unchangeable 
love  is  the  young  shepherdess  Marion,  whose 
beauty  and  fidelity  to  her  rustic  admirer  Robin 
is  celebrated  by  innumerable  French  poets, 
from  the  King  A  Navarre  down  to  the  simplest 
jongler.  Adam  de  la  Halle,  the  great  ^*  hunch- 
badked  poet  of  Arras,"  made  her  the  subject 
of  his  most  renowned  pastoral  drama,  Rohin  et 
Marion;  and  it  is  still  a  proverbial  saying  in 
France,  *^  lis  s*aiment  comme  Robin  et  Marion." 
One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  both  the  Ro- 
mances and  l^e  Pastorals  consists  in  the  re- 
frain. Sometimes  it  is  only  a  melodious  musi- 
cal exclamation,  as  ^^alatire  libondaine  la;" 
sometimes  a  short  sentence,  as  "e  or  en  ai 
dol;"  sometimes  also  a  longer  phrase,  whidi 
is  always  reintroduced  very  skilf  lUly  wiUi  slij^t 
variations.     The  constantly  recurring  burden, 

"  Des  tant  es  douz  li  nons  d'amors, 
Ja  n'en  cuidai  sentir  dolors/' 

is  an  instance  of  the  last  kind. 

16.  Herb  HI^er  begins  his  monograph  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Guillem  de  Cabestanh  by 
enumerating  the  seven  different  versions  now 
extant  in  the  Proven^  language  respecting 
the  tragical  end  of  that  unfortunate  trouba- 
dour. These  versions  agree  in  the  main  point, 
namely,  that  their  hero  was  treacherously  slain 
by  the  husband  of  his  ladye-love:  and  they 
name  Roussillon  as  the  scene  of  the  tragedy, 
ascribing  the  murderous  deed  to  Raimon  of 
Roussillon,  or  of  Castel  Roussillon.  But 
whilst  in  two  of  the  versions  the  ladv  is  named 
Seremonda,  the  remaining  five  call  her  Marga- 
rida.  Herr  HUfier  assumes  the  tale  which 
gives  the  story  in  the  simplest  form  to  be  the 
most  ancient  version,  argumg  that  the  taste  of 
the  period  in  which  it  was  first  promulgated 
was  far  too  favourable  to  romantic  adventures 
to  render  it  in  any  degree  probable  that  any 
circumstance  contributing  to  its  exciting  or 
sentimental  character  should  have  been  will- 
ingly omitted.  He  therefore  supposes  the  ac- 
counts given  in  the  Paris  ms.  76 J  4  (b)  (printed 
by  Mahn  and  by  Bartsch)  and  in  a  Vatican 
codex  (printed  by  Mila  and  by  Crescimbeni)  to 
be  the  originals  out  of  which  tiie  other  five  have 
in  course  of  time  been  formed.  From  these 
two  the  author  of  the  third  selected-  the  facts 
which  suited  him  best,  whilst  he  furnished 
further  subjects  of  variation  to  subsequent 
chroniclers,  whose  narratives  vary  or  coincide 
in  proportion  to  their  having  known  and  com- 
bined more  or  less  of  the  older  versions. 
Herr  H^er  undertakes  the  task  of  minutely 
comparing  the  various  narratives,  pointing  out 
all  the  discrepancies,  and  tracing  each  detail  to 
its  source. 

Guillem  de  Cabestanh  is  certainly  not  the 
only  troubadour  who  met  his  deatii  by  the 
hand  of  an  outraged  husband;  and,  but  for  the 
ferocious  vengeance  which  Raimon  took  upon 
his  wife,  he  would  probably  have  shared  in 
the  general  oblivion.  Raimon  caused  the  heart 
of  the  troubadour  to  bo  dressed,  and  the  dish 
to  be  placed  before  his  wife.      When  she  ap- 


proved its  flavour  he  informed  her  of  what  it 
consisted,  showing  the  yet  bleeding  head  of 
her  lover,  in  token  of  his  having  told  her  the 
truth.  The  lady,  thereupon,  declared  that 
after  having  tasted  so  divine  a  food  none  other 
could  ever  suit  her ;  and  she  flungherself  from 
a  balcony.  The  king  of  AragonTKaimon'sfea- 
dal  lord,  appeared  as  her  avenger ;  and  whilst 
Raimon  himself  ended  his  days  in  a  dungeon, 
the  remains  of  the  lovers  were  placed  in  a 
church  at  Perpignan.  A  monument  was  erect- 
ed as  a  memorial  of  their  misfortune ;  and  nu- 
merous pilgrimages  gave  evidence  of  the  popu- 
lar sympathy.  The  writer  of  the  Paris  us. 
7614  adds  scarcely  any  detail  to  these  facts. 
Later  scribes,  however,  seem  to  have  consider- 
ed it  due  to  the  troubadour's  character  that  his 
sad  fate  should  in  some  way  be  connected  with 
his  art;  and  they  accordingly  make  him  be- 
tray his  unhappy  passion  in  a  song,  some  of 
them  giving  the  identical  one,  and  choosing  for 
their  purpose  the  finest  of  those  which  htve 
survived.  This  device  is  however  singularlj 
unfortunate,  as  the  details  given  in  the  same 
version  cannot  be  brought  to  harmonize  with 
the  state  of  affairs  which  tiie  poem  implies.  In 
the  MS.  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Ubrarj  at 
Florence,  a  sister  of  the  lady  is  introduced. 
Raimon,  before  proceeding  to  extremities,  gires 
Guillem  an  opportunity  of  justif^g  himself; 
the  troubadour  at  first  succeeds  m  misleading 
him  by  turning  his  suspicions  from  his  wife  to 
her  sister.  The  narrative  of  this  ms.  is  the 
richest  in  incident  and  colouring ;  and  this  is 
why  Herr  Hi&ffer  gives  it  in  full,  together  with 
the  more  plain  and  meagre  vision  contained  m 
the  Paris  xs.  7614.  He  states  the  facts  and 
the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them  with  clear- 
ness and  precision,  analyses  the  seven  yet  ex- 
tant songs  of  the  poet,  and  gives  an  excellent 
translation  of  three  of  them. 

17.  HioDEN*s  Polyehronicon  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  works  as  Richard  of  Ch'encester's 
Speculum  Htstoriale.  It  is  a  book  of  a  bad 
kind ;  but  it  is  the  best  of  its  class,  and  ce^ 
tainly  deserved  to  be  printed  as  a  specimen  of 
the  highest  results  attained  by  historical  stu- 
dents in  the  fourteenth  century.  Moreover,  a 
man  who  wrote  so  copiously  as  Higden  could 
not  fail  sometimes  to  communicate  new  infor- 
mation ;  and  Trevisa,  his  first  translator,  freely 
incorporated  fresh  facts  in  the  text  The  most 
instructive  instance  of  this  is  in  the  passage 
which  discusses  the  national  idioms.  Higden, 
who  probably  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  Ed- 
ward ni.'s  reign,  says  that  '*  the  present  ow- 
ruption  of  our  native  tongue  comes  very  much 
from  two  causes :  that  forsooth  since  tiie  first 
coming  of  the  Normans,  boys  at  school,  in  op- 
position to  the  custom  of  other  nations,  arc 
compelled  to  renounce  their  own  tongue  and 
construe  in  French ;  moreover,  that  the  sons  of 
noblemen  are  trained  in  the  French  idiom  from 
the  very  cradle."  But  Trevisa,  who  wrote  in 
1885,  qualifies  this  statement  with  the  words 
(modernized)  : — ^^  This  manner  was  much  used 
at  first,  and  is  now  somewhat  changed,  for 
John  Cronwaile,  a  master  of  grammar,  changed 
the  lore  in  grammar  school  and  constructiiHi 
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d  French  into  English,  and  Richard  Pencriche 
learned  the  noanner  of  teaching  of  him,  and 
other  men  of  Pencriche,  so  that  now  ...  in 
ill  the  grammar  schools  of  England  children 
letfe  French,  and  construe  and  learn  English.*' 
An  interesting  passage  in  Piers  Plowman  (Pas- 
soa,  XT.  L  869)  shows  that  this  change  was  al- 
ready matter  of  remark  eight  years  earlier.  It 
is  probable  that  Trevisa  exaggerates  the  im- 
portance of  a  single  schoolmaster,  when 
he  credits  him  wi&  a  change  which  was 
reaOy  due  to  the  strong  national  feeling  that 
sprang  from  the  English  wars  in  France ;  yet 
the  Talue  and  interest  of  the  two  paragraphs 
ire  great,  and  create  a  wish  that  Uigden  had  con- 
tributed more  chapters  of  his  own  to  his  work. 
His  remarks  on  the  manners  of  his  countrymen, 
thoo^  not  very  subtle  or  profound,  contain 
an  amusing  complaint  that  men  of  every  class 
try  to  ape  their  superiors.  It  was  precisely 
this  spirit  which  tmdermined  feudalism  and  won 
Cressy.  In  the  two  volumes  already  printed, 
Professor  Babington  notices  some  contribu- 
ti(His  of  Higden's  to  En^ish  geography.  Thus 
he  describes  Chests,  where  he  lived,  gives 
a  good  account  of  the  Four  Great  Royal  Roads, 
and  is  fuller  than  his  authorities  in  describing 
Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Considering  the  many  sources  from  which 
Higden  compiled,  and  the  fact  that  two  Eng- 
lish versions  have  been  printed  beside  the  La- 
tin text,  it  is  obvious  that  the  editor's  liUt)our8 
are  of  no  common  kind,  and  must  be  tried  by 
no  ordinary  standard.  The  result  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  Of  one  of  the  two  English 
renderings,  the  Harleian  manuscript  of  1432- 
1450.  Professor  Babington  savs  that  it  is  **  of- 
ten bombastic,  and  can  hardly  represent  the 
spoken  English  of  anv  period,  being,  in  fact^ 
frequ^tly  unintelligible  to  persons  unacquaint- 
ed with  Latin."  It  is  therefore  of  no  philolo- 
gical worth ;  and,  as  it  has  no  special  feature 
except  the  absence  of  such  words  as  puzzled 
the  translator,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
it  was  ever  printed.  Its  omission  from  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  series  would  probably  effect  a 
Earing  of  two  volumes  out  of  the  eight  or  nine 
which  the  Polyehroniean  will  fill  on  the  pre- 
sent scheme ;  and  no  regard  for  uniformity  of 
appearance  ought  to  hinder  this  change  from 
bemg  made  at  once.  Again,  the  editor  has  not 
mastered  the  bibliography  of  his  subject  He 
was  probably  deterred  by  the  vast  number  of 
lAtin  manuscripts — ^more  than  a  hundred  in 
all— that  still  exist ;  but  it  is  evident  that  un- 
til an  have  been  collated  a  final  edition  has  not 
been  given  to  the  world.  Next,  it  is  impossible 
iiot  to  regret  that  the  amount  of  Higden's  vari- 
ations from  his  authorities  should  not  somehow 
be  expressed.  Professor  Babington  gives  a 
precis  of  them  in  his  Introduction,  and  has 
eridently  more  or  less  mastered  a  most  diffi- 
cult subject  It  is  the  more  to  be  deplored 
that  he  has  not  given  the  world  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge.  Possibly  the  rule  of  the  se- 
ries, excluding  notes,  has  been  held  to  preclude 
toy  attempt  of  the  kind.  U  so,  it  cannot  be 
too  speedily  rescinded.  Higden  is  no  common 
book :  the  numerous  copies  of  it  were  dispersed 
widdy,  as  weU  as  multiplied;  and  it  was  to 


Englishmen  for  more  than  two  himdred  years 
what  Camden  and  Baker  were  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Like  all  standard  books,  it  was  free- 
ly pillaged  and  reproduced.  A  careful  analysis, 
pomting  out  from  what  authority  every  state- 
ment was  really  derived,  and  how  much  was 
original  or  erroneous,  would  be  to  modem 
knowledge  what  Higden  was  to  his  own  times. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  list  of  British  cities. 
Higden  professes  to  derive  it  from  Alfred  of 
Beverley;  and  Professor  Babington  observes 
that  th^  67th  chapter  of  Nennius  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  some  of  the  information.  A  reference 
to  Alfred  of  Beverley  will  show  that  the  spell- 
ings of  the  two  lists  are  very  different,  and  that 
Higden  has  added  two  names,  Eair  Dorm  from 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  Cserpaladour  from 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  while  he  has  omitted 
several  towns,  such  as  Kair  IJmac,  which  he 
could  not  identify.  Again,  Higden's  list  of 
counties  is  professedly  derived  from  Alfred  of 
Beverley.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  confused  compila- 
tion, professing  to  divide  England  into  thirty- 
two  shire^  while  it  gives  the  names  of  thirty-- 
seven,  excluding  Cornwall,  Rutiand,  and  Mon- 
mouthshire. It  is  certainly  later  than  the  list 
compiled  by  Alfred  of  Beverley,  which  recog- 
nises Cornwall,  and  divides  all  Northumbna 
into  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  and  the  dio- 
cese of  Carlisle.  Differences  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  marked  and  commented  on.  Professor 
Babington  observes  in  a  note  that  the  chapter 
is  almost  entirely  taken  from  Brompton,  but  in 
his  Preface  prcdfers  the  view  that  Brompton 
took  it  from  Higden.  The  due  to  the  mystery 
perhaps  lies  in  Higden's  method  of  calculating. 
Apparentlv  he  had  both  authors  before  him, 
and  took  Alfred  of  Beverley^s  computation  of 
thirty-five  in  all,  which  he  reduced  first  bv 
leaving  out  Cornwall,  and  then  by  counting  all 
between  Humber  and  Tweed  as  one  county,  in 
both  instances  following  Brompton,  or  the  un- 
known author  whom  Brompton  transcribed. 
This  brought  down  Alfred  of  BeverleVs  list  to 
thirty-two,  the  number  Higden  first  gives.  But 
as  he  went  on  he  forgot  his  canon,  and  multi- 
plied Northumbria  again  by  the  modern  divi- 
sions which  Brompton  enumerates,  and  which 
did  not  exist  in  Alfred  of  Beverley's  time.  The 
result  goes  some  way  to  prove  that  a  work  cor^ 
responding  to  Brompton's  existed  in  Higden's 
time,  though  Brompton's  present  text  may  only 
have  come  down  to  us  m  a  fifteenth-century 
edition.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
any  editor  should  add  labour  of  this  sort  to  the 
task  of  bringing  out  the  text  Professor  Bab- 
ington is  not  to  be  blamed  for  shrinking  from 
the  attempt ;  but  if  it  had  been  made,  and  even 
imperfectly  executed,  it  would  have  trebled  the 
value  of  the  present  work. 

18.  Mr.  Skbat  has  now  given  us  a  second 
text  of  Fieri  PloughfnarC$  Vinon;  and  no 
one  who  examines  the  volume  is  likely  to 
think  that  it  is  work  misspent  There  are 
not  many  books  which  deserve  such  handling ; 
but  this  one  is  among  the  greatest  productions 
of  early  English  literature,  throws  light  on 
the  thought  and  manners  of  the  times,  and 
was.  three  times  remodelled  by  the  author, 
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with  differences  which  are  sometimes  interest- 
ing and  important  Mr.  Skeat*s  editing  seems 
to  be  almost  faultless.  He  keep^  strictly  to 
the  limits  he  has  marked  out  for  himself, 
and  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  exhaustiye  within 
these,  giving  the  various  readings,  pointing 
out  the  anachronisms  of  the  latter  version, 
describing  the  different  manuscripts,  and  sup- 
plying an  excellent  running  commentary  in 
the  margin.  If  the  notes  and  glossary  that 
he  promises  in  a  future  volume  are  as  well 
executed,  it  may  be  hoped  that  Fieri  Plough- 
mav^%  Vision  will  not  require  any  further 
editing. 

The  authorship  of  the  Vision  presents  a 
very  curious  question.  Hitherto  there  have 
been  three  seemingly  incompatible  accounts, 
excluding  Buchanan's  arbitrary  statement 
that  the  author  was  a  Scot  brought  up  at 
Aberdeen.  Stow  says  in  his  Chronicle  that 
John  of  Malvern,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  finished 
his  book  entitled  The  Vinons  of  Fieri  Flough- 
man  in  1B42.  Mr.  Skeat's  ground  for  reject- 
ing this  story  may  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 
The  real  autiior  certainly  lived  far  into  the 
reign  of  Richard  il,  and  almost  certainly 
beyond  it  No  tradition,  no  evidence,  and 
nothing  in  his  writings,  connects  him  with 
Oxford  And  the  belief  aa  to  his  name  may 
have  originated  in  nothing  more  than  the  fact 
that  he  speaks  of  the  M^vem  hills,  and  that 
there  was  indeed  a  John  of  Malvern,  who  was 
Prior  between  1895  and  1415,  and  who  con- 
tinued Higden's  Folyehronieon  down  to  the 
year  before  his  election.  But  his  style  is 
quite  different  from  the  poet's.  AccorcUngly, 
while  it  is  just  possible  that  the  author  of  the 
Oreedy  whom  Mr.  Skeat  distinguishes  from 
l^e  author  of  the  Vision^  was  an  Oriel  man, 
and  that  the  mistake  originated  in  tiiis  way, 
we  may  practically  disregiml  John  of  Malvern. 
This  simplifies  the  traditionary  notices,  which 
are,  however,  still  sufficiently  different  One 
seems  to  be  derived  from  a  note  in  a  hand  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  written  on  a  text  now 
in  the  library  of  Lord  Ashbumham : — ^*  Robert 
or  William  Langland  made  pers  ploughman," 
to  which  Bale  (who  was  followed  by  Crowley, 
who  first  printed  the  book  in  1550)  adds  that 
he  was  Robert  Langland,  a  Shropshire-man, 
bom  in  Cleobury  Mortimer,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  Malvern  hills.  This  account  has 
been  generally  followed.  But  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  discovered  an  entry,  in  a  hand  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  ms.  of 
Fier$  Floughman  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  this  effect: — **Mem.  quod 
Stacy  de  Rokayle,  pater  Willielmi  de  Lang- 
land, qui  Stacius  f  uit  generosus  et  morabatur 
in  Schiptone  under  Whichwode  in  comitatu 
Oxon,  qui  prsBdictus  Willielmus  fecit  librum 
qui  vocatur  Perys  Ploughman."  Mr.  Wright, 
who  did  not  know  of  me  Ashbumham  note, 
antecedent  to  Bale's,  rejected  the  substitution 
of  William  for  Robert,  but  suggested  that 
Stacy  deRokayle  might  be  traced.  Mr.  Skeat, 
on  the  other  hand,  argues  for  William,  as 
Bale's  authority  is  not  of  the  highest,  and  as 
the  poet  says  of  himself  that  men  call  him 


Long  WilL  But  Mr.  Skeat  abstuns  from  de- 
ciding what  part  of  England  the  dialect  of 
Text  B,  which  he  thmks  represents  the 
author's  dialect,  may  be  referrea  to.  Nor  do 
the  geographical  notices  in  .the  poem  give 
much  help.  Those  of  London  are  ratiier 
numerous ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  author 
lived  there,  and  was  a  copying-clerk.  Of  the 
other  places  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are 
scattered  through  central  England,  and  are 
never  north  of-  Humber,  or,  except  in  the  case 
of  Canterbury,  south  of  Avon  and  Thames. 
Several  are  references  to  places  of  pilgrimage ; 
and,  generally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 

Eoet's  reputation  for  Lollard  doctrines  has 
een  very  cheaplv  earned. 
It  is  worth  while  now  to  inquire  if  what 
may  be  called  the  Shropshire  and  the  Oxford- 
shire accounts  can  be  reconciled.  Two  sur- 
names, and  one  very  uncommon  Christian 
name,  Stacy,  ought  to  be  indications.  But  a 
difficulty  occurs  at  starting.  The  only  known 
family  of  Langlands  has  a  very  distinct 
history  in  connection  with  Somersetshire, 
Devonshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  but  never  comes 
to  view  in  the  Midland  Counties.  Again,  the 
name  of  Rokesle  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  connected  with  land  in  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent,  and  with  employments  in  London. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  hamlets, 
Langley  and  Ruckley,  which  formed  part  of 
the  old  manor  of  Acton  Bumel  in  Shropslure ; 
and  the  latter  is  generally  written  Rokele,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  former  is 
often  written  Langel',  which  a  clerk  mi^t 
take  at  will  for  Langele,  Langeledge,  or  Lang- 
land. There  is  also  an  entry  in  the  Excerpta 
de  Rotulis  Finium  (ii  816)  which  states  that 
in  1259  Bartholomew  de  Langley,  Stacia  his 
wife,  and  Avelina  his  sister,  fined  for  an  assize 
to  be  held  in  Essex.  Now  Langley  in  Essex 
is  known  to  have  got  its  name  in  1886  from 
a  family  that  migrated  there  (Morant,  Hiitory 
of  BsseXy  u.  86)  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  as- 
sumed that  Bartholomew  was  of  some  other 
county.  Putting  together  the  conjunction  of 
the  names  Langley  and  Rokeyle  in  Shropshire, 
the  tradition  of  the  poet's  birth  in  that  county, 
the  rare  name  Stacia  in  a  family  of  Langleys, 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  Langlands  to  be 
traced  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England, 
it  scarcely  seems  rash  to  assume  that  the 
poet's  real  family  name  was  Langley,  and 
perhaps  even  that  it  had  been  deriv^  at  some 
period  from  the  Langley  in  Shropshire. 

This  hypothesis  once  granted,  we  begin  to 
suffer  from  plethora  rather  than  from  dearth 
of  presumptive  evidence.  For  instance,  we 
find  in  Shropshire  that  younger  members  of 
the  Bumel  family  were  occasionally  known  as 
Bumels  de  Langley  (Inq.  p.  Mori.  L  12,  253); 
that  there  were  other  Langteys  on  the  estate 
or  in  the  employ  of  the  Bumel  family ;  and 
that  even  the  name  of  Rokeyle  may  be  traced 
in  one  instance  with  high  probabihty  to  the 
Welsh  borders  {Year-hooh  of  82  Edward  L 
298).  Passing  to  Oxfordshire  we  find  a  family 
of  Langleys  existing  for  neaiiy  two  centuries 
in  the  county,  and  latterly  owning  land  in 
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Shipton-under-Wychwood,  while  a  Warwick- 
shire family  of  Langleys  received  land  in  Ox- 
fordshire under  Edward  i. 

Here,  then,  is  an  embarras  de  richesses. 
But  the  difficulty  will  disappear  with  a  little 
sifting.  The  Bumels  of  Acton  Bumel  and 
LaDgley  died  out  in  the  male  line  in  1877,  an 
Edward  Bumel  being  their  last  representative, 
and  the  Bumels  of  Castle  Holgate,  to  whom 
Langley  really  belonged,  were  extinct  in  the 
male  line  by  1316  (Ey ton's  Shrop$htre,  vi 
133,  134).  The  ped^ree  of  the  Langleys  of 
Warwickshire  is  well  Known,  and  contains  no 
member  of  the  family  whom  we  can  connect 
in  the  fourteenth  century  with  Shropshire  and 
the  western  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  or  assume 
to  have  been  the  author  of  Pier$  Ploughman 
(Dugdale,  Antiquities  of  Warwickihire,  135). 
The  William  Langley  we  look  for  must  there- 
fore, in  all  likelmood,  have  belonged  to  the 
Oxfordshire  Langleys,  or  to  the  Shropshire 
Langleys  or  Rokesles.  The  Langleys  of  Ox- 
fordshu*e  have  not  yet,  we  believe,  found  place 
in  any  county  history.  But  their  pedigree  is 
abundantly  proveable.  They  emerge  into 
history  with  Thomas  de  Langley,  who  gives 
King  John  a  htmdred  marks  and  a  palfrey  in 
1213  to  replace  Thomas  Fitz-Hugh  in  the 
goardianship  of  Wychwood  Forest  (Eot  ds 
Fin,  485).  From  that  time  the  Langleys, 
William,  Thomas,  John,  John,  and  Thomas 
successively,  were  wardens  of  Wychwood,  and 
owned  land  in  Shipton-imder- Wychwood  as 
early  as  1278  and  as  late  as  1362  (Eot  ffun- 
dred,  ii.  739,  Inf,  p.  Mart.  ii.  252).  But  the 
last  Thomas  died  before  the  86th  year  of 
Edward  in.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
and  heir,  Simon  Vemey  (Inq.  p,  jdort  il  252, 
290.  From  some  feofi&nents  which  he  had 
made  there  is  reason  to  connect  him  with  the 
Langleys  of  Warwickshire  (Abbrev.  £ot.  Orig, 
239).  But  nothing  connects  him  with  the 
Bumels  or  any  Shropshire  family.  We  are 
reduced  therefore  to  supposing  that  the  Lang- 
lej  we  seek  for  was  a  sub-tenant  of  the 
Bumels;  and  this  assumption  of  an  obscure 
origin  agrees  altogether  best  with  what  we 
should  naturally  conjecture  of  the  poef  s  an- 
tecedents. 

The  question  then  is  now  reduced  to  one  or 
two  very  simple  alternatives.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  there  was  a  family  of  Langley  at 
Langlev  in  Shropshire  or  a  family  of  Jtokesles 
at  Buckley,  and  that  either  may  be  assumed 
to  be  connected  with  the  other  and  more  or 
less  in  relations  with  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
it  will  only  remain  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  Bumels  and  Shipton-under-Wych- 
wood. Now  there  are  facts  to  support  all 
tiiese  hypotheses.  A  William  de  Langley  was 
a  tenant  of  William  Bumel  in  1228  {Testa  de 
Ifetill,  57).  A  Robert  de  Langley  receives 
fifty  marks  due  to  Robert  Bumel,  afterwards 
Chancellor,  in  1272  (Exchequer  Issues^  87). 
A  Robeit  de  Langley  was  instituted  clerk  of 
Rokesley  chapel  some  time  between  1811  and 
1349  (Ey ton's  Shropshire^  vi.  147).  Again,  in 
the  suit  already  referred  to,  Henry  de  Rokes- 
ley and  Richard  de  Waleys,  whose  name  in- 
dicates a  Welshman,  both  claimed  to  descend 


from  Robert  Paytevin;  and  one  of  the  few 
Paytevins  who  can  be  traced  was  a  follower 
of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  the  lord  of  Cleobury 
Mortimer  (Parliamentary  Writs^  iv.  1269). 
Seemingly  therefore  there  were  two  families, 
one  of  Lajigley  and  one  of  Rokesle,  who  lived 
in  adjoining  hamlets,  attached  to  the  same 
manor,  and  of  whom  one  was  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  Bumels,  the  other  more 
remotely  with  the  Mortimers,  as  being  related 
to  one  of  their  dependants.      Here  then  we 

Eerhaps  get  a  due  to  the  poet's  birth  at  Cleo- 
ury  Mortimer,  which  was  a  possession  of  the 
Mortimers  {Inq,  p.  MorU  L  190,  ii.  224).  It 
remains  to  explain  the  connection  with  Ship- 
ton-under-Wychwood. Edward  Bumel  (bom 
1287,  d.  1815)  married  Alicia,  daughter  of 
Hugh  le  Despenser,  of  whom  we  only  know 
that  she  survived  him  (Ey ton's  Shropshire^  vi 
135).  And  a  Hugh  le  Despenser  died  in  1349, 
seized  of  the  manor  of  Shipton-under-Wych- 
wood (Inq.  p.  Mart,  iL  160,  Rennet's  Paro- 
chial Antiquities,  ii  102).  Now,  whether 
the  poet's  ancester  was  a  Langley  or  a  Rokesle, 
it  seems  easy  from  what  has  gone  before  to 
understand  why  he  first  held  a  farm  under 
the  Mortimers  and  afterwards  under  the 
Despensers.  In  fact  there  was  a  group  of 
great  families  connected  by  birth  or  position 
in  Shropshire  and  Orfordshire,  and  a  group 
of  small  families  who  were  naturally  linked 
with  their  fortunes. 

One  point  remains.  Why  were  the  sur- 
names  of  father  and  son,  Stacy  de  Rokesle 
and  William  Langley,  different?  Our  own 
impression  is  that  the  family  name  was  Lang' 
ley,  but  that  when  the  poet's  father  moved 
into  Oxfordshire  he  changed  it  to  avoid  con- 
fusion with  the  knightly  family  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  held  land  in  Shipton-under-Wych- 
wood. Whether  he  was  connected  with  the 
Shropshire  Rokesles,  or  whether  he  merely 
held  land  in  both  hamlets,  there  was  sufficient 
warrant  by  the  usage  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  au&orize  the  slight  change  he  adopted. 
Anyhow  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  poet 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Langley,  not  of 
Langland ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have  migrated 
to  London  his  resumption  of  the  older  sur- 
name would  be  natural.  Slight  as  these  re- 
sults may  seem  for  the  labour  involved  in 
attaining  them,  they  will  not  be  thrown  away 
if  they  guide  future  inquirers  on  the  right 
track.  It  will  make  all  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  if  a  student  exploring  the 
Oxford  archives,  if  any  such  there  be  of  this 
period,  looks  for  William  Langley  instead  of 
Robert  Langland.  Perhaps,  too,  any  result  is 
valuable  which  tends  to  demolish  the  shallow 
scepticism  which  impugns  varying  traditions 
because  their  points  of  agreement  are  not 
easily  discernible. 

19.  Dr.  Wadbinoton,  in  his  Congregational 
History,  does  not  conceal  from  himseft  or  his 
readers  the  difficulty  of  writing  the  pre-natal 
history  of  an  institution  which  came  into 
visible  being  in  the  last  of  the  years  of  which 
his  book  treats.  He  therefore  divides  his  sub- 
ject into  the  history  of  the  **  undercurrent  of 
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opinion,"  the  silent  growth  of  principles  and 
conyictions,  and  the  history  of  the  Congrega- 
tional body  from  the  time  when  **  oyentuaUy  a 
company  of  Christian  people^  few  in  number, 
feeble  in  resources,  and  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  great  ecclesiastical  parties  of  theur  time,  re- 
solved to  organize  a  Congregational  Church." 
In  the  present  massive  volume  he  only  treats 
the  former  part  of  his  subject ;  and  indeed  he 
only  treats  half  of  that  For  he  assumes  that 
the  Congregational  scheme  of  Church  polity  is 
written  in  Sie  code  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
was  practised  by  the  Primitive  Church,  but 
was  gradually  obscured  by  the  growth  of  Sacer- 
dotalism, till,  in  1200,  when  Rome  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  it  was  completely  eclipsed, 
only  gradtially  and  fitfully  to  struggle  again 
into  light,  and  assure  itself  a  position  among 
the  organized  bodies  of  Christendom.  He  has 
not  proved  that  the  principles  whose  history  he 
traces  are  peculiar  to  Congr^tionalism,  or 
that  they  are  seeds  which  germmate  into  Con- 
gregational organization,  and  no  other.  He 
has  found  himself  obliged  to  suppose  that  all 
the  denunciations  of  abuses,  all  attempts  to  re- 
form discipline^  to  form  communities  of  stricter 
religious  practice,  to  extend  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  stay  the  persecution  of  heretics,  to 
abolish  the  crimes  of  the  Inquisition,  to  reduce 
rich  prelates  to  a  more  apostolic  poverty,  to  set 
limits  to  their  civil  power,  or  to  give  ue  laity 
a  greater  share  in  the  choice  of  their  pastors, 
were  in  some  special  way  precursors  of  the 
Congregational  organization.  It  would  be  quite 
as  easy  to  suppose  that  they  were  precursors 
of  Presbyterianism,  Lutheranism,  Anglicanism, 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Gallican  liberties, 
or  the  disciplinary  reforms  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Trent  To  give  any  man.  or  any  body  of  men, 
the  exclusive  interest  in  ideas  which  belong  to 
the  whole  progressive  history  of  Christianity, 
and  therein  to  the  general  advance  of  the  hu- 
man race,  is  a  preposterous  assumption.  Dr. 
Waddington  has  industriously  collected  a  great 
many  instances  of  the  progress  in  question; 
but  he  has  at  present  given  no  proof  of  his  ca- 
pacity to  trace  the  historical  development  of 
an  idea.  History  has  been  a  surprise  to  him. 
He  opened  its  volumes  expecting  to  find  no- 
thing but  sin  and  darkness ;  he  was  astonished 
to  discover  that  vixerefortei  ante  Agamemnona^ 
and  that  the  principles  on  which  Congrega- 
tionalism is  founded  were  fermenting  in  men's 
hearts  and  brains  before  the  days  of  Robert 
Browne.  This  astonishment  he  unfolds  to  his 
readers,  with  the  reflection  that  "  if  the  proper 
exploration  were  made  much  would  be  brought 
to  light  tiiat  we  now  little  anticipate ;"  and  he 
recommends  this  exploration  on  the  ground 
that  **  no  educated  CongregationaHst  can  feel 
flattered  by  the  ecclesiastical  genealogy  that 
takes  its  rise  from  Robert  Browne."  His  fresh 
and  simple  confidence  does  not  admit  a  doubt 
that  whatever  historical  researches  might  be 
made,  their  results  most  always  prove  favour- 
able to  the  distinctive  claims  of  Uongr^ation- 
alism. 

20.  Mr.  Fboudb  has  decided  to  close  his  con- 
tribution to  the  History  of  England  at  tiie  de- 


feat of  the  Spanish  Armada,  on  the  ground 
that  the  transition  from  Catholic  to  Protestant 
England  was  by  that  time  substantially  com- 
plete. His  readers  will  regret  that  he  should 
not  have  adhered  to  his  first  plan,  to  continue 
it  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  through  years 
which,  as  he  himself  admits,  were  **rich  in 
events  of  profound  national  importance." 
Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  his  work  may 
be,  it  is  a  narrative  of  singular  fascination, 
with  passages  of  perfect  literary  finish.  It  is 
taken  in  great  measure  from  materials  hitherto 
unknown  or  unused ;  and  its  spirit  is  in  many 
respects  original  Much  of  its  popularity, 
there  is  little  doubt,  has  been  derived  from  the 
vivid  apprehension  of  the  past^  its  ideas,  its 
statesmen,  and  its  work,  which  makes  Mr. 
Froude  handle  it  as  familiarly  and  confi- 
dently as  the  present  And,  when  all  abate- 
ments have  been  made,  no  one  can  compare  it 
with  Camden  or  Stowe,  Hume  or  Lingard, 
without  feeling  that  Mr.  Froude  gives  much 
that  others  have  not  touched  or  not  understood. 
A  large  proportion  of  errors  too  may  fairly  be 
condoned  to  one  who  works  with  imperfect 
material.  Twenty  years  hence,  when  the  State 
Calendars  for  the  sixteenth  centuiy  are  com- 
pleted, an  exhaustive  history  of  England  during 
that  period  will  be  possible.  As  it  is,  only  a 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  tho- 
roughly index^  Meanwhile  it  is  a  real  gain 
to  history  that  our  knowledge,  such  as  it  is, 
should  be  mapped  out  anew.  To  abstain  from 
doing  good  work  because  it  cannot  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  be  final,  would  be  an  unworthy 
sacrifice  of  a  great  temporary  result  to  private 
vanity. 

There  is  however  another  side  to  tiie  ques- 
tion. It  is  possible  for  an  imaginative  man  to 
conceive  a  world  that  never  reaQy  existed,  and 
could  not  quite  have  existed  as  he  conceives  it 
Many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  solid  history, 
from  the  poet's  insight  into  human  nature  and 
character,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
justify  all  their  details.  But  Tasso' s  Crusaders 
and  Saracens,  in  spite  of  the  historical  names 
they  bear,  are  mostly  such  men  and  women  as 
the  eleventh  century  never  saw.  Mr.  Froude's 
genius  wants  sympathy ;  and  his  judgment  in 
consequence  often  fails  in  candour,  his  infer- 
ences m  accuracy.  Having  convinced  himsdf 
that  a  cause  is  right,  ana  its  representative 
worthy  of  it,  he  uses  his  facts  thenceforward  as 
counts  in  an  apolo^  or  an  indictment  Many 
men  less  eminent  tnan  himself  have  done  this 
with  comparative  impunity.  Sharon  Turner's 
estimate  of  Henry  vui.  was  as  one-sided  as 
Mr.  Froude's  has  been ;  but  Sharon  Turner's 
opinions  have  attracted  comparatively  little  at- 
tention. The  criticisms  on  Mr.  Froude  have 
been  consUmt ;  and,  if  he  has  so  far  profited  b^ 
them  as  to  have  risen  far  above  the  level  of  his 
brilliant  but  most  untrustworthy  first  volumes, 
he  yet  seems  incapable  of  correcting  the  one 
radical  fault,  and  has  only  transferred  his  hero- 
worship  from  individuals  to  a  nation.  Writing; 
it  must  be  said,  more  painfully,  more  tho- 
rou^y,  and  more  scrupulously,  as  he  has 
gone  on,  he  has  felt  that  Elizabeth  was  not  the 
great  Queen  he  had  imagined,  and  has  resigned 
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her.  As  he  quits  the  altar  he  demolishes  the 
god.  She  is  not  only  a  weak  and  passionate 
woman;  she  is  denied  honour,  religion,  and 
the  cpadty  of  deep  conyiction,  in  fact  eveiy 
moral  qoahty  except  courage  and  economy.  It 
is  in  her  own  despite  if  the  country  has  been 
great  and  successful  under  her  rule. 

Now  it  would  not  much  matter  if  this  were 
merely  a  summing  up  after  a  colourless  narra- 
tire  of  events.     There  would  be  an  appeal 
from  the  judge  to  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses.   But  it  is  in  fact  a  verdict  for  which 
Mr.  Froude  has  been  long  preparing  the  way, 
and  which  often  leads  him  to  substitute  his 
own  inferences  from  &cts  for  the  facts  them- 
sdves.    Take  for    instance  the  massacre  of 
Rathlin,  by  which  he  justifies  the  charge  of  a 
pitQess  temperament  against  Elizabeth.     His 
description  of  it  has  been  drawn  from  singu- 
larly well-written  despatches,  and  is  in  his  own 
best  style.     *'  Ulster,  as  Essex  admitted,  was 
quiet ;"  but  none  the  less  Norris  is  ordered  to 
go  with  a  company  of  soldiers  against  the  Isle 
of  Bathlin,  "  a  place  of  refuge,"  where  Surley- 
boj  and  his  people  have  sent  *^  their  wives  and 
children,  their  aged  and  their  sick,  for  safety." 
After  a  fierce  assault^  "  the  Scots  yielded  at 
discretion,   and  every  living  creatiu'e  in  the 
place,  except  the  cluef  and  his  family,  who 
were  probably  reserved  for  ransom,  were  imme- 
diatdy  put  to  the  sword."     "  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that    several    hundred  more,   chiefly 
mothers,  and  their  little  ones,  were  hidden  in 
the  caves   about  tiie    shore."     "They    were 
hunted  out  as  if  they  had  been  seals  and 
otters,  and  all  destroyed."    Surley-boy  is  de- 
picted as  witnessing  these  horrors  from  the 
mountain,  and  tearing  his  hair  "  for  his  pretty 
b'tde  ones  and  their  dam."    Essex  boasts  of 
Hie  exploit ;  and  Elizabeth  "  uttered  no  word 
of  blame,"  "rather  thanked  the  perpetrators," 
when  she  heard  "  of  the  women  and  children 
who  were  stabbed  in  the  caves  of   Rathlin." 
Professor  Brewer  exposed  the  one-sidedness 
of  this  narrative,  pointing  out,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Aikenaum^  that  it  was  no  proper  part  of  "  Eng- 
land's dealings  with  Ireland"  if    nationality 
counts  for  anything,  as  Surley-boy  was  a  Scot 
preying  upon  the  Irish,  that  some  at  least  of 
his  family  were  not  killed,  and  that  Essex,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Queen,  said  nothing  about  the 
killing  of  women  and  children ;  so  that  Eliza- 
beth's thanks  were  probably  only  for  the  de- 
struction of  a  rebel  stronghold.     Mr.  Froude' s 
answer  substantially  admits  all  Mr.  Brewer's 
points.    But  in  fact  the  case  is  much  stronger 
than  Mr.  Brewer,  arguing  for  a  special  point, 
cared  to  make  it.     Surley-boy  was  one  of   a 
family  of  Scottish  MacdonneUs  (not  Maccon- 
nells,  as  Mr.  Froude  calls  them)  who  settled  in 
Antrim  about  1683.     They  were  troublesome 
neighbours.     In  1561  they  defeated  an  English 
force  sent  to  punish  them  for  plundering ;  and 
in  1565  two  of  them  were  slain  in  a  blood-feud 
with  the  O'NeUs.     In  1678,  Surley-boy,  then 
owning  Rathlin  and  the    parts    of    Antrim 
known  as  the  Route  and  the  Seven  Glynns, 
made  peace  with  the  English,  and  obtained  a 
patent  of  denization  to  be  considered  a  free 
denizen,  "not  as  a  mere  Irish,  or  Scottish- 
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Irish,  or  a  stranger."    He  thus  made  himself 
fairly  liable  to  the  last  penalties  of  English  law. 
However,  in   1674  he  joined  a  league  with 
Terence  O'Neil,  under  which  sixteen  hundred 
Scots  were  to  be  maintained  for  a  war  against 
the  English.     The  attack  on  Rathlin  was  the 
last  incident  in  the  war  occasioned  by  this 
league ;  and  if  Ulster  was  quiet  at  the  time  it 
was  only  because  Surley-boy' s  confederates 
had  been  defeated.     But  in  fact  the  expedition 
to  Rathlin  was  on  the  22nd  of  July ;    and  on 
the  7th  or  8th  Surley-boy,  at  the  head  of  900 
men,  had  begun  a  battle,   which  lasted  two 
days,  with  Essex.     Even  Mr.  Froude's  incident 
of  a  favourable  wind  from  the  east  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  letter  to  the  Queen,  which  says  the 
winds  were  very  variable.    Nor  is  the  account 
of  the  composition  quite  accurate.     The  con- 
stable surrendered  under  promise  of   life  for 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  child.     But  terms 
were  refused  to  the  garrison ;  and  the  English 
soldiers,  "  being  desirous  of  revenge,"  put  &em 
all  to  the  sword.     It  is  probable  that  some 
women  and  children  were  among  the  slain. 
But  we  know  that  Surley-boy's  wife  died  in 
1682,  or  seven  years  lat^r;    and  of  five  sons 
whom  we  can  assign  him  Angus  fell  in  the  battle 
against  Essex,  Donnell  was  killed  by  an  O'Neil 
in  1677,  and  Alexander  was  slain  by  Captain 
Merriman  in  1686.     James  and  Randal  surviv- 
ed their  father,  who  died  in  1690.     Surley-boy  s 
revenge  at  Carrickf ergus,  where  he  killed  forty 
soldiers  and  an  officer,  and  several  townsmen, 
does  not  seem  therefore  to  call  for  the  "  satis- 
faction "  with  which  Mr.  Froude  regards  it ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  next  Viceroy,  Sir 
H.  Sidney  (Holinshed,  p.  186),  reports  within 
five  months  after  Essex's  campaign,  that  Sur- 
ley-boy's lands  in  Antrim  were  one  of  the  few 
parts  in  Ulster  that  had  not  suffered  by  the 
war.     Mr.  Froude  observes  that  Sidney  restor- 
ed Rathlin  to  its  old  owner,  "  perhaps  that  he 
might  collect  and  bury  his  dead."    The  real  rea- 
sons probably  were  that  the  Queen  would  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  fortifying  it,  and  that  Surley- 
boy  was  still  too  strong  to  be  pushed  to  extrem- 
ities ;  but  Sidney,  who  had  taken  part  himself  in 
one  attack  on  Rathlin  (Carew  Papers,  p.  i.  869), 
was  so  far  from  disapproving  Essex's  policy 
that  he  deliberately  recommended  it  as  the 
best  (p.  48),  and  wished  the  Earl  to  be  made 
President  in  Connaught  (p.  61).      Surley-boy 
did  something  more  with  his  recovered  proper- 
ty than  bury  his  dead  in  it     In  1680,  the  Lord 
Justice  and  Council    report    that    "Captain* 
Craiford  is  arrived  in  the  Glinnes  with  60  Eng- 
lish Scots,  and  Sorlie  Boie,  and  means  shortly 
at  the  charges  of  the  King  of  the  Scots  to  for- 
tify the  Raghlin  "  (i.  p.  201).     To  sum  up  :— 
The  massacre  at  Rathlin  was  a  bad  incident  in 
a  barbarous  war,  but  it  was  a  slaughter  of  alien 
settlers  not  of  native  Irish ;  Surley-boy's  fam- 
ily escaped  it ;  that  women  and  chUdren  were 
killed  is  not  certainly  known ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Elizabeth  knew  more 
than  that  a  horde  of    marauders  had  been 
sharply  chastised.     In    contrasting    her    im- 
favourably  with  her  father,  "who  ever  struck 
at  the  leaders,  and  spared  the  followers,"  Mr. 
Froude  surely  forgets  Henry  viii.'s  letter  to 
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'  Ferdinand  (1512),  begging  that  he  would  cut 
the  throat  of  every  English  soldier  who  would 
not  return  to  the  ranks  at  St  Sebastian,  and  the 
hanging  of  eighty  men  a  year  later  for  taking 
part  in  an  attack  on  the  royal  treasure.  That 
Henry  was  comparatively  lenient  to  the  insur- 
gents of  1587  is  true ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  their  cause  was  so  popular  and 
their  strength  so  great  that  the  Kmg  thought 
it  advisable  to  temper  his  policy. 

The  question  of  Elizabeth^s  relations  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  too  wide  to  be  shortly 
discussed.      But  those  who  agree  with  Mr. 
Froude  in  the  main  issues,  that  Elizabeth  on 
the  whole  behaved  well  imder  very  trying  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  Mary  was  an  unscrupulous 
and  vindictive  woman,  may  yet  protest  against 
the  moral  considerations  which  he  imports  into 
the  question.     That  other  sovereigns  had  re- 
moved inconvenient  rivals,  that  Mary  was  a  bad 
woman  morally,  and  that  her  life  was  a  danger 
to  the  country,  are  assumed  throughout  as  suf- 
ficient reasons  to  justify  her  condemnation. 
The  different  murders  Mr.  Froude  cites,  from 
that  of  Edward  ii.  to  that  of  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower,  really  prove  that  English  kings  and  go- 
vernments in  worse  times  than  the  sixteenth 
century  did  not  dare  to  get  sanction  for  the 
crimes  they  had  determined  to  commit  by  an 
appeal  to  any  judicial  tribunal ;  and  in  every 
case  public  opinion  declared  instantly  and  em- 
phatically against  the  perpetrators.     The  mur- 
der of  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  Philip  n.  was 
undoubtedly,  in  the  ejres  of  the  Spanish  Coiurt, 
the  execution  of  a  judicial  sentence  upon  a  rebel 
and  an  outlaw.      With  MaiVs  criminal  antece- 
dents before  she  came  to  England,  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  had  no  concern  after  once 
admitting  her.     But  it  was  unavoidable  at  the 
time  to  choose  between  handing  her  over  to 
subjects  who  might  put  her  to  death,  and  keep- 
ing her  in  England  under  surveillance.     The 
position  was  full  of  difSculties ;  and  if  Elizabeth 
was  not  to  blame  for  refusing  her  rival  a  passage 
to  the  Continent,  where  she  would  be  a  constant 
danger  to  two  realms,  it  may  yet  surely  be 
granted  that  Mary  deserved  great  indulgence 
for  her  constant  efforts  to  get  free,  though  it 
were  by  kindling  a  civil  war  or  by  the  death  of 
her  enemy.     And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  evidence  of  her  guilt  on  the  worst  charge  is 
not  of  that  overwhelming  kind  which  is  usually 
required  when  human  fife  is  at  stake.     "  The 
practical  wisdom,"   says  Mr.   Froude,    "of  a 
'critical  and  difficult  act  has  never  in  the  world's 
history  been  more  signally  justified  ; "  and  he 
argues  that  the  execution  left  the  Catholics 
without  a  head,  the  English  and  Scottish  mal- 
contents without  a  point  of  union,  and  "deter- 
mined Philip  upon  the  undisguised  pursuit  of 
the  English  throne,"  in  which  he  failed  signally. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  exposed  England  to  the  greatest  peril  through 
which  the  country  ever  passed,  by  removing 
the  one  life  which  the  enemy  feared  to  risk,  and 
that  it  exalted  Mary  into  a  mart3rr  for  the  faith, 
and  gave  treason  the  romance  it  most  needed. 
The  only  persons  who  really  profited  by  it  were 
Elizabeth's  ministers,  who  would  probably  have 
lost  their  heads  if  Mary  Stuart  had  come  to  the 


crown,  and  between  whom  and  her  it  was  a  duel 
to  the  death.  But  it  is  obvious  that  mere  poli- 
tical considerations  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh 
in  such  a  matter.  If  Mary  Stuart's  sentence 
was  pronoimced  by  men  who  had  no  other 
thought  than  to  punish  offences  against  tiie 
common  law  of  mankind,  and  who  dealt  to  her 
the  same  even  justice  tiiat  they  would  have 
dealt  to  any  other  human  being,  they  may  be 
thought  needlessly  severe,  but  they  cannot  be 
taxed  with  immorality.  But  if  they  really 
acted  on  the  principle  mat  it  was  expedient  that 
one  woman  should  die  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion, and  that  a  war  or  a  rising  might  be  averted 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life,  the  guilt  of 
innocent  blood  is  upon  their  heads,  whatever 
Mary's  demerits  may  have  been. 

"She  was  remorseless  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  most  forbearing,  and  lenient  when 
she  ought  to  have  been  stem,"  is  Mr.  Froude's 
verdict  upon  Elizabeth.     We  have  seen  reason 
to  modify  the  former  part  of  the  charge  as 
regards  Uio  gravest  count  Mr.  Froude  alleges : 
the  latter  part  must  be  altogether  rejected. 
Her  weakness,  as  he  regards  it,  was  the  key- 
note of  her  character,  and  the  secret  of  her 
success.     Judge  her  by  her  many  and  imdrai- 
able  foibles,  the  childish  vanity,  the  misplaced 
economy,  the  vacillating  and  dishonest  polic3^ 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  understand  th? 
veneration  and  affection  which  she  inspired 
That  her  most  prominent  contemporaries  were 
a  Philip  iL,  a  Henry  lu.,  and  a  Mary  Stuart, 
no  doubt  threw  her  character  into  brighter  re- 
lief, but  will  not  explain  why  the  best  men  of 
her  nation  served  her  with  a  chivalrous  devotion 
that  never  took  account  of  danger  or  dishearten- 
ment    Energy  and  talent  had  disappeared  i^m 
the  English  councils  and  service  under  Edward 
ri.  and  Maiy,  and  suffered  total  eclipse  under 
James  i.     Under  Elizabeth  brave  and  capable 
men  started,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  earth ;  and 
if  their  services  were  often  disowned  or  badly 
requited,  it  is  all  the  more  r^narkable  that  they 
should  have  rendered  them  so  unselfishly  and 
welL     And  the  secret  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  Queen  had  the  instinct  to  apprehend 
greatness,  the  fellow-feeling  to  encourage  it, 
and  the  magnanimity  that  can  tolerate  difference. 
Her  worst  favourites  were  Leicester  and  Hatton ; 
and  Leicester  after  all  was  the  ablest  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility.  Lord  Howard  at  most  excepted, 
whom  the  Queen  kept  in  employ,  though  he 
was  a  Catholic.     But  put  on  the  other  side  ^e 
long  line  of  worthies  who  made  England  a 
European  power  again,  and  the  list  of  public 
servants  is  such  as  may  be  matched,  but  can 
hardly  be  surpassed,   in  the  annals  of  any 
countary.     The  State-Chmrchman  like  Cecil,  the 
Puritan   like  Walsingham,  the  Catholic  like 
Lord  Howard,  personal  enemies  like  Norris  and 
Leicester,  ambitious  adventurers  like  Raleigh, 
were  all  used  indifferently  for  the  public  n^94- 
No  doubt  there  were  cases  like  those  of  Crofts, 
Stanley,  and  York,  in  which  the  Catholics  cm- 
ployed  betrayed  the  trust  placed  in  them.     A 
policy  that  should  be  uniformly  successful 
must  be  a  policy  that  is  never  tried  by  real 
difficulties.     But  when  the  Catholics   rallied 
almost  to  a  man  round  the  English  throne  at 
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the  time  of  its  greatest  danger,  it  is  surely  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  were  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  support  a  Queen  who  had  kept  them 
in  her  employ  and  steadily  interposed  between 
them  and  her  Parliament  as  much  as  by  the 
memory  of  Mary  Stuart's  execution.  Mr. 
Froude  says  that  Elizabeth's  ''  entire  nature 
was  saturated  with  artifice."  The  i^ected 
dress,  the  involyed  letters,  the  euphuistic  con- 
ceits of  style,  and  the  imperfect  veracity  may 
he  granted.  Trained  from  her  youth  up  in 
policy  and  reserve,  perpetually  steering  her 
difficult  course  through  plots  and  rumours  of 
wars,  Elizabeth  undoubtedly  declined  upon 
iht  state-craft  of  her  day,  and  could  lie  on  oc- 
casion like  a  Spaniard  or  a  MedicL  But  her 
most  flagrant  instances  of  dishonesty  are  in 
excuses  under  pressure,  or  in  the  refusal  to 
perform  inconvenient  engagements.  That 
species  of  fraud  by  which  a  diplomatist  like 
Puma  could  carry  on  negotiations  with  the 
most  solemn  assurances  of  honest  intention, 
while  he  was  reaUy  preparing  for  the  Armada, 
was  alien  to  the  English  Queen's  nature.  She 
was  weak,  and  coarse-fibred,  and  shiftf ul,  ra- 
ther than  cunning  ;  and  her  lapses  did  not 
destroy  her  own  self-respect,  or  very  much 
Bcandidize  an  age  which  made  large  allowances 
for  sharp  practice.  Her  instability  rather  than 
her  insincmty,  so  far  as  the  two  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, was  the  great  stumbling-block  in 
her  relati<His  with  foreign  powers.  The  large 
many-sided  nature  which  fitted  her  to  see  good 
in  so  many  dififerent  men,  the  susceptibili^  to 
impressions  which  took  instinctive  and  im- 
mediate note  of  all  changes  in  the  nation,  the 
Tersatile  intellect  that  iMilanced  policies  and 
faiths  sometimes  as  it  seemed  without  thought 
of  personal  interest,  were  the  constant  occasion 
of  difficulties  which  a  narrow  and  intense  mind 
would  have  escaped.  But  they  also  help  to 
explain  why  Elizabeth  guided  the  nation  almost 
hloodlessly  through  a  transitional  period,  and 
left  an  impression  of  personal  greatness  behind, 
which  the  servility  of  popular  style  will  not 
expkin.  Did  any  (me  but  a  divine  ever  call 
James  l  great  ? 


21.  Thb  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Spedding's  L\fe 
ond  Letters  of  Francis  Bacon  contains  three 
hitherto  unpublished  papers  of  great  value. 
One  of  these  (p.  81)  shows  how  anxious  Bacon 
was  to  maintain  for  the  Benevolence  its  charac- 
ter of  a  strictly  voluntary  contribution ;  whilst 
the  speech  prepared  by  him  for  the  King's  use 
in  opening  the  Parliament  of  1614  (p.  24),  and 
the  long  and  weighty  letter  (p.  176)  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  history  of  that  unlucky  assem- 
bly, complete  a  series  which  reveals  more  of 
his  constitutional  views  than  can  be  derived 
^om  the  whole  of  his  hitherto  printed  corre- 
spondence. It  is  difScult  to  form  a  satisfactory 
judgment  on  the  plan  which  he  borrowed  from 
Cranfield  for  getting  rid  of  the  dispute  about 
the  impositions  by  converting  them  into  pro- 
tective duties,  as  the  idea  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  a  final  shape  in  his  mind,  and  as  the  ar- 
gument appended  to  it — ^tbatthe  Eingnu^ht 
aband<m  the  duties  in  practice  without  giving 


up  his  legal  claim — mi^  perhaps  be  set  down  to 
a  desire  to  conciliate  James. 

The  history  of  Bacon's  dispute  with  Coke  be> 
longs  to  a  lower  stage  in  his  career.  He  is  no 
longer  a  calm  and  large-minded  statesman, 
standing  between  both  piurties  in  order  to  mode- 
rate them  :  he  is  in  the  main  an  official  defend- 
er of  the  King's  cause.  Yet  that  he  was  some- 
thing more  tlun  this  Mr.Spedding  has  succeeded 
in  showing.  Telling  the  story  far  more  fully 
and  more  accurately  than  it  has  been  told  be- 
fore, he  maintains  tiiat,  in  supporting  the  pre- 
rogative, Bacon  was  upholding  the  existing 
state  of  things  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Bench.  That  this,  or  something  Uke  this,  was 
the  way  in  which  the  question  presented  itself 
to  Bacon's  mind  is  extremely  probable.  But 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  before  it  is  possi- 
ble to  pass  a  final  judgment  on  this  part  of  his 
career.  For  when  everything  that  Mr.  Spedding 
says  about  Coke's  arrogance  and  unreasonable- 
ness is  admitted,  the  question  remiuns  whether 
Bacon's  position  would  not  have  been  assailable 
by  a  stronger  champion.  Externally  and  tech- 
nically Coke  was  the  innovator.  In  Elizabeth's 
time  the  Crown  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sult the  ^'ud^  before  the  trial  of  a  case,  with- 
out considering  how  their  conduct  on  the  bench 
would  be  affe<^ted  thereby.  But  then,  embark- 
ed as  they  were  in  a  common  cause  with  the 
Queen,  the  Elizabethan  judges  did  not  feel  that 
any  sort  of  pressure  was  being  put  upon  them. 
But  in  James's  time  the  **  little  nft  withm 
the  lute"  had  made  itself  perceptible.  The 
mere  fact  that  special  precautions  had  to  be 
taken  when  the  opinion  of  the  Bench  was  de- 
sired is  enough  to  show  that  the  old  confiden- 
tial intercourse  was  at  an  end.  And  when  two 
have  ceased  to  be  agreed,  the  choice  lies  only 
between  increased  independence  and  increased 
subservience.  That  things  should  remain  as 
they  were  is  simply  impossible. 

Mr.  Spedding  would  probably  say  that  the 
difference  was  all  Coke's  fault  But,  when  we 
see  how  the  first  assumption  of  the  new  atti- 
tude grew  out  of  the  dispute  about  the  impo- 
sitions (p.  68),  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  quarrel  with  the  judges  was 
only  the  sign  and  symptom  of  a  greater  quarrel 
with  the  nation.  The  new  fact  which  had  su- 
pervened was  that  there  were  now  questions  in 
dispute  *^  between  the  King's  Majesty  and  his 
people."  This  fact  Bacon,  being  wise  enough 
to  wish  it  were  otherwise,  refused  to  face.  But 
those  who  know  what  came  of  it  cannot  refuse 
to  face  it ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid  seeing 
that  Coke's  awkward  efforte  were  directed 
against  an  evil  which  proved  to  be  the  real  evil 
of  the  time,  whilst  Baccm  was  throwing  up 
ramparts  against  a  mischief  which  was  in  great 
part,  if  not  wholly,  imaginary. 

There  is  usually  but  fittle  to  criticise  in  Mr. 
Spedding's  treatment  of  a  subject,  except  by 
way  of  suggesting  considerations  which  he  hs^ 
failed  to  take  into  account  But  in  dealing 
with  Coke's  opinion  on  Peacham's  case  he  has 
been  at  less  pains  than  usual  to  discover  what 
the  views  of  the  Chief-Justice  really  were. 
Coke,  he  quotes  Bacon  as  saying  (p.  120),  held 
**^that  no  words  of  scandal  or  defamation  im- 
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porting  that  the  King  were  utterly  unworthy 
to  gpvern  were  treason,  except  they  disabled 
his  title ;"  and  this  view,  he  says,  was  neither 
in  accordance  with  modem  ideas  nor  with  the 
idea?  of  the  day.  He  then  proceeds  to  guess 
that  Coke  came  to  this  conclusion  merely,  be- 
cause the  precedents  happened  to  be  confined 
to  questions  of  title.  In  a  passage  in  the  In- 
itituteSy  however,  of  which  he  takes  no  notice 
(8  Inst  p.  14.  ed.  1644),  Coke  draws  his  opin- 
ion direct  from  the  statute  of  Edward  III. 
^'  Compassing  or  imagining  the  King's  death  " 
is  with  him  a  crime  of  intention  ^^  secret  in  the 
heart,"  and  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with 
asking  whether  the  overt  act  was  dangerous  or 
not,  but  only  with  asking  whether  it  was  evi- 
dence of  the  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  treason- 
able intention.  Now,  though  this  view  of  trea- 
son would  be  condemned  by  modem  political 
thinkers,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  ought  to 
deal  directly  with  the  acts  themselves,  and  so 
far  they  would  be  in  accordance  with  Bacon, 
yet  it  was  Coke's  view  which,  in  a  rough  and 
unsatisfactory  way,  was  the  lever  by  which  the 
modem  ideas  on  the  subject  of  treason  were 
admitted  into  the  practice  of  the  courts.  Bacon's 
theory,  that  what  was  dangerous  to  the  Crown 
was  b*eason,  would  soon  have  made  the  most 
innocent  criticism  to  be  treason.  Coke  held 
that  no  criticism  which  fell  short  of  arguing 
that  the  King  had  a  bad  title  to  the  throne  was 
evidence  of  an  intent  to  kill  him.  Other  lawyers 
followed  by  arguing  that  even  this  was  not 
enough.  In  short,  tiie  complaint  against  Coke 
really  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
though  he  had  started  on  the  way  towards 
modern  ideas,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  reaching 
them. 

22.  The  Five  Letters  selected  by  Don  Pas- 
cual  de  Gayangos  from  the  mass  of  Gondomar's 
correspondence  will  hardly  serve  to  do  more 
than  to  whet  the  appetite  of  historical  students. 
But  they  are  skilfully  chosen,  so  as  to  exhibit 
in  a  strong  light  the  versatility  of  the  writer. 
By  the  side  of  a  letter  in  defence  of  his  native 
Galicia,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  a  Spanish 
hidalgo,  we  have  an  account  of  a  dispute  on  a 
question  of  diplomatic  precedence,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  historical  writers  of  Spain,  which  closes 
with  a  characteristic  proposal  that  all  future 
works  should  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of 
a  board  of  grave  and  learned  chroniclers.  The 
two  remaining  letters  are  of  more  historical 
importance.  One  of  them  is  the  despatch  in 
which  the  ambassador  gives  account  of  his  ar- 
rival in  England.  After  recording  his  own 
success  in  reusing  to  dip  the  Spanish  colours 
in  the  presence  of  an  English  man-of-war,  he 
proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  Court,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
mentions  that  the  Queen  was  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  mass  at  Denmark  House  whenever  a 
priest  could  be  smuggled  in  for  the  purpose. 
The  substance  of  this  letter  is  already  known ; 
but  the  other,  a  despatch  yrritten  in  1616,  is 
entirely  new.  In  spite  of  his  success  with 
James,  the  ambassador  clearly  saw  how  pre- 
carious his  hold  over  England  was.  In  view 
of  the  possibility  of  war,  he  urged  his  master 


to  strengthen  Spain  by  invigorating  her  com- 
merce, and  by  sweeping  away  the  internal  cus- 
tom-houses. A  maritime  war  with  England, 
he  added,  would  only  end  in  ruin.  Philip's 
only  chance  lay  in  an  invasion  with  a  land  army 
England  itself,  however,  was  too  well  defended, 
and  Ireland  was  within  easy  reach  of  English 
reinforcements.  The  best  plan  would  ^  to 
land  an  army  in  Scotland,  where  James  was  so 
unpopular  that  the  whole  country  would  wel- 
come the  Spanish  troops.  On  the  whole,  the 
letter  goes  to  confirm  what  was  previously 
known  of  Gondomar  as  a  man  thoroughly  clear- 
sighted in  things  within  his  own  range,  but  apt 
to  indulge  the  wildest  hopes  about  matt^ 
which  were  either  morally  or  physicaUy  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  vision. 

Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  has  prefixed  to 
the  volume  a  Sketch  of  Gondomar' s  life,  which 
will  be  in  some  respects  more  valuable  to  his 
foreign  readers  than  to  his  countrymen.  His 
statements  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions are  sometimes  misleading.  He  says  for 
instance  (p.  xi.),  that  Mathias  was  Emperor  in 
1623,  that  (p.  71)  Lord  Roos  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  "  the  celebrated  Secretary  Cecil,"  and 
that  (p.  28)  »*  Don  Gualterchut  "—in  reality  the 
Sir  Walter  Chute  who  obtained  a  temporary 
notoriety  in  the  Parliament  of  1614 — ^mayhave 
been  a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Shute,  subsequent- 
ly Recorder  of  London.  These  are,  howe?er, 
matters  which  will  be  easily  corrected.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  look  elsewhere  for  so  com- 
plete an  account  of  €U)ndomar's  career ;  and 
there  is  a  special  interest  in  tracing  a  deep  loTe 
of  the  literature  of  his  country  in  one  who  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  only  as  a  wily  diploma- 
tist 

28.  Thb  author  of  The  FrimU  Life  of  Gali- 
leo has  extracted  from  the  various  authentic 
remains  of  the  philosopher  just  those  details 
which  relate  to  his  personal  and  domestic  his- 
tory. The  plan  of  tiie  book  is  a  good  one,  and 
is  well  carried  out,  the  translations  from  the 
various  letters  being  made  with  great  felicity. 
Perhaps  some  of  Galileo's  family  and  corre- 
spondents fare  rather  hardly,  from  the  author's 
habit  of  delivering  a  definite  judgment  on  each 
character  as  it  comes  upon  the  canvas.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  that  the  whole  nature  of  a 
man  should  be  revealed  in  a  letter  or  two ; 
and  to  conclude  that  the  salient  feature  which 
appears  in  a  short  correspondence  was  the  ru- 
ling motive  of  a  life  is  a  dangerous  process. 
The  decisive  judgments  concerning  GaUleo's 
brother,  his  younger  daughter,  and  his  son, 
are  founded  on  evidence  tw)  scanty  to  justify 
the  sweeping  conclusions  drawn  from  it  And 
as  the  receptivity  of  the  leeches  who  sucked 
the  hero's  fortune  is  laid  to  the  account  of 
their  selfishness  and  unthrift,  so  is  his  genero- 
sity laid  to  the  account  of  his  own  noble  nature, 
without  considering  how  far  the  circumstances 
and  opinions  of  the  day  allowed  the  demands 
of  the  first,  and  prescribed  the  compliance  of 
the  second.  If  Galileo's  kindness  was  exc^ 
tional,  the  pretensions  of  his  kinsfolk  must  have 
been  also  exceptional ;  but  he  treats  their  de- 
mands as  just  debts  due  by  him.    The  principle 
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Mowed  by  the  author  might  easily  prove  the 
heroic  hospitality  or  endurance  of  a  Cherokee 
Indiao  from  facts  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  tribeif  and  afford  no  argument  for  excep- 
tkmalTirtue. 

Id  general  the  author  abstains  from  techni- 
cal details,  and  only  professes  to  treat  of  Ga- 
lileo's private  life.  But  there  is  one  notable 
exception,  in  a  somewhat  dogmatic  assertion, 
at  p.  259,  that  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  does 
not  affect  the  claim  of  Papal  infallibility,  because, 
thoogfa  the  sentence  was  decreed  and  carried 
oat  by  command  of  the  Pope,  he  afiBxed  his 
signature  to  none  of  the  doctmients.  "  Neither 
Paul  V.  nor  Urban  viii.  ratified  these  docu- 
moits  by  their  signatures ;"  therefore  Galileo 
was  "not  persecuted  by  the  Pope  as  infallible 
Ficar  of  Christ,  but  by  Maffeo  Barberini  in  his 
prirate  capacity" — as  if  the  acts  were  not 
formal  and  ofiQcial,  and  as  if  any  conceirable 
"private  capacity"  could  extend  to  such  pub- 
lic and  international  proceedings  as  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Galileo.  The  translations 
from  the  Latin  are  also  defective.  But  with 
these  qualifications  the  book  is  well  done.  It 
presents  a  curious  and  instructive  view  of  Ita- 
lian manners  and  society  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  shows  how 
strong  was  the  feeling  of  family  conununism, 
how  fully  recognised  was  the  right  of  brothers 
and  cousins  to  prey  on  a  more  fortunate  kins- 
man, and  how  strongly  the  domestic  affections 
woriced  in  spite  of  the  domestic  disorganization 
which  forbade  a  family  to  keep  immarried 
daughters  at  home,  and  consigned  them  at  an 
early  age  to  convents.  With  regard  to  the 
great  moral  moment  of  Galileo's  life — ^his  abju- 
ration of  a  doctrine  which  he  believed — ^the  de- 
tails given  in  this  book  tend  to  reduce  the 
philosoph^s  lapses  to  a  minimum.  His  con- 
duct was  neither  saintly  nor  heroic ;  for  he  was 
certainly  bound,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences, not  to  deny  what  he  Knew  to  be  true. 
But  the  difficulties  of  his  own  conscience,  in 
weighing  the  relative  importance  of  truths  of 
difi&ent  orders  and  duties  of  different  obliga- 
tion, the  active  interference  of  powerful  friends, 
who  almost  removed  the  conduct  of  his  own 
case  from  his  own  hands,  and  the  weakness 
and  weariness  of  old  age,  sickness,  and  sorrow, 
make  up  a  mass  of  greatly  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 


24.  Just  as  Shakespeare  was  ignored  or 
ne^ected  for  half  a  century  in  England,  so  in 
Oermany  during  the  epoch  of  Kantian  and  He- 
g^ian  supremacy  Leibniz  was  scarcely  known 
ezc^t  by  name.  It  is  only  since  the  elucu- 
bration  of  new  systems,  which  so  long  en- 
grossed the  German  mind,  has  given  way  to  a 
study  of  the  history  of  Philosophy  that  he  has 
resumed  his  place  in  public  estimation.  The 
more  deeply  he  has  been  studied  the  greater 
he  has  been  found.  It  is  like  a  new  discovery. 
He  had  before  been  regarded  exclusively  as  a 
deep  thinker  and  a  man  of  varied  learning ; 
but  it  has  now  come  to  be  recognised  that  he 
^nis  still  more  a  great  patriot  and  statesman, 
and  that  this  practical  tendency  was  the  very 


essence  of  his  character,  and  forms  the  only 
explanation  of  his  life  and  works,  considered 
as  a  whole.  This  new  conception  of  his  cha- 
racter was  first  established  by  the  careful  and 
learned  writings  of  Guhrauer ;  and  now  a  co- 
pious and  very  instructive  work  by  Dr.  Pflei- 
derer  follows  uie  same  direction,  and  treats  ex- 
clusively the  practical  side  of  his  career. 

Later  German  philosophers  have  been  almost 
without  exception  Professors,  and,  as  such, 
have  constructed  formal  systems,  in  accordance 
with  the  exigencies  of  their  office ;  and  to  this 
fact  no  doubt  is  due  the  abstract  scholastic 
character  and  difficult  form  of  German  philoso- 
phy. Leibniz,  on  the  contrail',  never  occupied 
a  professorial  chau*,  but  developed  his  philoso- 
phy amidst  the  occupations  of  real  life.  Bom 
in  Leipzig  in  1646,  he  studied  in  his  native 
town,  and  early  acquired  an  extraordinary 
knowledge,  especially  in  jurisprudence.  At 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  once  famous  Baron  von  Boyneburg, 
minister  to  the  Archbishop  Elector  'Of  Mentz, 
who,  according  to  the  old  constitution  of  the 
Empire,  was  Arch-Chancellor  of  Germany. 
Thus  he  at  once  found  himself  at  the  focus  of 
German  afi&irs,  which  again  were  complicated 
with  the  general  affairs  of  Europe:  and  this 
circumstance  permanently  influenced  the  direc- 
tion of  his  life.  At  that  time  Germany  lay 
prostrate  after  the  sufferings  and  devastations 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  seemed  threat- 
ened with  complete  dissolution.  France  was 
in  the  ascendant,  and  was  pushing  those 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  chiefly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Germany,  which  were  the  chief  influ- 
ence in  Em*opean  politics  down  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  Leibniz  lived  throueh  the  whole  of 
this  period ;  and  he  took  the  keenest  interest 
in  all  public  questions  till  his  death  in  1716. 
From  1670  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  German  princes  and  statesmen,  and  with 
the  Imperial  Council  at  Vienna.  His  own 
part  in  these  c<trrespondences  has  not  yet  been 
fully  brought  to  light  Even  what  was  printed 
at  the  time  is  still  incompletely  known ;  for 
all  his  political  writings  were  published  anony- 
mously, and  many  of  them  had  been  forgotten  al- 
together. A  great  niunber  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  recent  researches.  In  the  Tlibin- 
gen  library  Dr.  Pfleiderer  himself  has  discov- 
ered twelve  which  in  all  probability  belong  to 
the  collection^  and  which  were  previously  un- 
known. Many  more  may  lie  hidden  in  other 
libraries ;  but  those  which  are  already  known 
show  that  Leibniz  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
of  German  publicists.  The  diversity  of  their 
style  and  form  is  surprising ;  and  so  is  the  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  their  author^s  resources. 
To  attract  the  attention  of  the  general  public, 
he  sometimes  assumes  the  garb  of  a  courtier  or 
diplomatist,  sometimes  of  a  pamphleteer  and 
agitator.  His  deep  learning,  the  acuteness  of 
his  logic,  his  eloquence,  his  wit,  his  satire,  all 
serve  him  by  tuxiis.  He  enlists  even  poetry  in 
his  service,  and  according  to  circumstances 
propagates  his  political  ideas  in  the  form  of 
German,  French,  or  Latin  verses.  That  his  na- 
ture was  not  devoid  even  of  a  martial  vein  is 
shown  by  the  lines : — 
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'*  Fasst  einen  Heldenmuth,  ihr  kdhnen  Reichs- 
soldaten, 
Setzt  gegen  Eisen    Stahl,    schlagt   auf  den 
Franzmann  zu." 

He  wrote  on  the  improYement  of  the  military 
organization  of  Germany ;  and  in  1692,  when 
the  French  fleet  had  been  destroyed  at  La 
Hogue,  he  planned  a  campaign  for  the  allies, 
in  which  he  proposed  a  landing  in  Biscay,  with 
the  view  of  operating  against  France  from  that 
quarter.     So  deeply  was  his  mind  engaged  in 

Sractical  politics,  down  to  the  very  end  of  his 
fe,  that  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  he  wrote 
one  of  his  most  spirited  works,  La  Paix 
iT  Utrecht  inexcusable^  in  which  he  specially 
attacks  the  nayal  powers  for  their  breach  of 
faith.  Dr  Pfleiderer  gives  interesting  extracts 
from  all  these  works. 

To  the  same  connection  belongs  the  Egyp- 
tian project,  which  Leibniz  hoped  would  ai- 
vert  the  attention  of  France  from  Germany, 
by  the  suggestion  of  conquests  in  the  East 
In  1672  he  sent  a  memoir  on  this  subject  to 
Paris,  whereupon  he  was  himself  invited  thith- 
er, and  lived  there  for  about  four  years,  during 
which  time  he  paid  a  visit  to  London.  The 
Consilium  jEgy^tiacum^  which  he  wrote  in 
Paris  at  this  period,  was  first  rediscovered  in 
1798,  when  the  enterprise  which  he  had  thus 
counselled  to  Lewis  xiv.  was  undertaken  by 
Napoleon.  Even  of  the  Canal  of  Suez  he  had 
spoken  at  the  same  time.  So  ideas  work  on, 
and  ultimately  attain  their  realization,  just  as 
Leibniz  himself  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  main 
axioms ;  "  No  force  perishes.     It  may  be  dis- 

Eersed,  but  it  reunite  Not  only  men's  souls, 
ut  also  their  actions  live  for  ever." 
In  1676  Leibniz  entered  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Hanover  (Hanover  only  obtained  the 
Electoral  dignity  in  1692),  and  thenceforth 
lived  in  the  city  of  Hanover.  Having  been  in- 
vited to  write  the  history  of  the  Guelphs,  he 
went  for  a  short  time  to  Vienna  and  Rome  to 
collect  the  necessary  materiall.  A  result  of 
these  researches  was  his  Codex  Diplomaticus^ 
and  his  Scriptores  rerum  Brunsvicensium,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Annales^  which  are  of  great  value 
for  early  German  history.  This  last  work 
actually  remained  unprinted  for  127  years,  and 
was  recently,  for  the  first  time,  published  by 
Dr.  Pertz. 

Leibniz's  residence  in  Hanover  was  not 
without  influence  on  his  eflbrts  to  tmite  the 
Catholic  and  Evangelical  Churches.  For  the 
then  Duke  having  become  Catholic,  while  the 
whole  country  remained  Lutheran,  was  of 
course  deeply  interested  in  the  possibility  of  a 
reconciliation.  Leibniz  was  a  man  to  whose 
mind  such  an  idea  was  exactly  fitted.  He  was 
earnestly  religious,  and  at  the  same  time  free 
from  all  sectarian  prejudice,  tolerant  in  dispo- 
sition, and  always  bent  on  reconciling  and  ac- 
commodating diflerences ;  and  as  a  German  pa- 
triot he  had  daily  before  his  eyes  the  evil 
results  of  confessional  antagonisms.  His  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  lasted  for  several  years, 
and  were  the  occasion  of  his  Systema  tJieologi- 
cum  and  his  correspondence  with  PeHsson 
and  Bossuet,  but  remained  without  any  deci- 
sive results. 


Nor  did  a  better  success  attend  his  labours 
for  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
confessions  through  negotiations  between  the 
courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin.  They  brought 
him  however  into  close  relations  with  the  latter 
court,  where  the  accomplished  Electoral  Prin- 
cess rPrussia  became  a  Kingdom  only  in  1701) 
gave  nim  every  possible  assistance.  At  Berlin, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  president,  remains  as  a  scientific  monu- 
ment of  him.  His  desire  was  that  the  academy 
should  not  simply  minister  to  the  vanity  of 
scholars  (although  this  happened  to  it  later  as 
it  happens  to  all  academies),  but  should,  above 
all  things,  aim  at  making  the  sciences  pnicti* 
cally  useful,  and  that  no  less  in  the  domain  of 
material  life,  than  in  the  highest  spheres  of 
the  spirit,  so  that  it  might  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity.  For  the  glory  of  God 
he  regarded  as  the  highest  aim  of  all  science 
He  had  various  relations  with  missionaries, 
who  sent  him  scientific  reports  of  their  la- 
bours; and  his  correspondence  of  this  kind 
extended  as  far  as  China.  He  was  also  p^- 
sonally  acquainted  with  Peter  the  Great,  and 
promoted  tne  formation  of  an  academy  at  St 
Petersburg.  It  was  not  established  till  after 
the  Czar's  death,  when  Leibniz's  plan  was 
carried  out 

But  all  this  did  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
his  activity.  His  energies  were  employed,  as 
Dr.  Pfieiderer  shows,  on  every  question  of  So- 
ciety and  the  State — ^the  improvement  of  jus- 
tice, education,  political  economy,  the  technical 
accessories  of  agriculture,  mining,  handicrafts, 
and  trade.  So  comprehensive  was  his  mind 
that  compared  even  with  such  a  man  as  Hum- 
boldt he  appears  like  a  giant  beside  a  dwarl 
For  Humboldt,  in  the  main,  embraced  mathe- 
matics and  physics  only:  Leibniz  added  to 
them  the  moral,  political,  and  historical  scien- 
ces, in  addition  to  that  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical sphere  which  was  altogether  strange  to 
Humboldt.  Moreover,  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  practical  politics.  They  were  indeed 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  prompted  his  re- 
mark: "Those  who  know  me  only  by  my 
published  works  do  not  know  me  at  all."  And 
in  fact  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  world  has  be- 
gun to  know  him.  Dr.  Pfleiderer's  work  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  this  end,  though  its  plan 
is  sometimes  confused  and  not  always  woriied 
out  with  due  care.  The  Horatian  canon  of 
delay  applies  with  special  force  to  any  work  on 
Leibniz. 

25.  Profsssob  Ranke  has  published  a  series 
of  letters,  from  the  Archives  at  the  Hague,  as 
a  supplement  to  the  correspondence  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  issued  by  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  work  consists  of  Frederick's 
correspondence  with  Prince  William  rv.  of 
Orange  and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  George 
II.  of  England.  Frederick  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  relative  in  1784  in  the  Rhe- 
nish camp;  and  their  friendly  intercourse 
dates  from  that  time.  The  Prince  then  occu- 
pied a  subordinate  place  as  Stadtholder  of 
Friesland ;  but  his  ambition  was  fixed  on  the 
Stadtholdership  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
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which  was  in  abeyance.  A  sudden  turn  in 
the  affiucs  of  the  Republic  in  1747,  which 
brought  the  Orange  party  into  power,  gave  ef- 
fect to  his  wishes ;  and  the  Stadtholdership 
became  hereditary,  which  suited  Frederick's 
interests.  This  is  the  main  topic  of  the 
seventy-three  letters  exchanged  between  them. 
For  the  rest,  they  contain  little  beyond  ex- 
pressions of  cirility  and  friendship,  and  appli- 
cations to  Frederick  to  support  the  Prince's 
h^editary  claims  in  the  .Empire.  William 
died  m  1751,  and  had  gained  so  much  influence 
in  the  Netherlands  that  his  widow  was  recog- 
nised as  the  guardian  of  his  son,  William  v. 
This  Prince  afterwards  married  a  niece  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  from  which  marris^e  sprang 
the  reigning  house  of  Holland.  But  file  origi- 
nal foundation  of  the  Dutch  throne  was  the 
hereditary  Stadtholdership  of  William  iv. ; 
and  this  circumstance  gives  particular  impor- 
tance to  his  memory  and  that  of  his  wife. 
Frederick,  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Princess,  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  ; 
and  her  admiration  and  friendship  for  the 
King  continued  till  her  death  in  1759.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  she  re- 
peatedly gave  him  important  information ;  and 
he  applied  to  her  to  use  on  his  behalf  the  in- 
fluence she  possessed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  with  her  father.  This  correspondence 
consists  of  fifteen  letters,  which  bear  witness 
to  the  mutual  good-will  and  esteem  of  the 
writers.  The  editor  thinks  they  shed  "a 
gleam  of  poetry  on  the  great  military  events  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War : "  in  their  prose  aspect 
they  give  striking  evidence  of  the  defects  of 
the  King's  literary  style. 

26.  M.  Feuillbt  db  Conches  has  not  boon 
Tery  happy  in  his  connection  with  the  corre- 
spondence of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family.  The 
autiienticity  of  the  earlier  letters  was  attacked 
by  Sybel  in  the  Historische  ZeiUchrjft,  and  by 
Geoffipoy  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes  and  the 
third  volume  of  his  History  of  Gustavus  iii. ; 
and  the  defence  put  forward  on  the  other  side 
was  one  which  involved  some  unfortunate  con- 
tradictions. The  criticism  thus  evoked,  how- 
ever, has  had  a  good  effect  in  controlling  M. 
Feuillet's  subsequent  volumes.  The  number 
of  letters  described  as  autographs  ^*  de  mon  ca- 
binet" has  sensibly  decreased ;  and  the  exact 
indication  of  the  quarters  from  which  most  of 
the  documents  have  been  gathered — the  chief 
Archives  of  Europe,  and  those  of  a  few  private 
families — ^makes  any  further  investigation  of 
their  authenticity  superfluous.  The  interest  of 
the  whole  work,  however,  has  been  much  di- 
minished by  the  publication  of  the  correspond- 
ence preserved  in  the  Austrian  Archives ;  and 
seyeral — ^and  not  the  least  important — of  the 
documents  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  Ameth  and  Wolf,  whose  names  are  a  suflS- 
cient  guarantee  for  their  scientific  value. 

The  present  volume,  the  fifth  of  M.  Feuillet's 
collection,  contains  one  hundred  and  eleven  let- 
ters (Nos.  649-759),  all  except  four  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  years  1791  and  1792.  Of  these 
w>t  less  than  seventy-three  have-  already  ap- 
peared in  other  recent  collections.     The  second 


volume  of  Ameth's  Marie  Antoinette^  Jon^II.^ 
utmL  Leopold  II.  contains  nineteen  of  them; 
twenty-six  are  in  the  correspondence  between 
Leopold  n.  and  Maria  Christina,  published  by 
Wolf;  and  one  is  in  the  small  collection  of 
Feidet  The  correspondence  of  Marie  Antoinette 
with  the  Landgravine  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, which  contains  twenty-one  letters  con- 
cerning Madame  Etisabeth,  was  published  by 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  himself  in  1868,  with 
an  introductory  preface  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris ;  and  six  letters  of  Louis  xvi.,  mostly  ad- 
dressed to  the  national  assembly,  had  long  been 
known  from  the  Moniteur,  There  remain 
thirty-eight  letters,  hitherto  unknown,  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  present  publication  has  been 
undertaken.  They  belong  to  the  Archives  of 
France,  Russia,  Sweden,  England,  and  certain 
private  families ;  and  only  a  small  number  come 
from  the  editor's  own  collection.  The  majority 
of  these  last  are  unimportant,  as,  for  instance, 
the  first  two  addressed  to  the  Duke  de  Chartres, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume ;  and  no  ques- 
tion, therefore,  need  be  raised  about  their  au- 
thenticity. But  this  is  not  the  case  with  No. 
735,  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  March  1792,  from 
Marie  Antoinette  to  Madame  de  Polignac  It 
is  one  of  deep  pathos,  full  of  the  tender  re- 
collection of  the  days  "  que  nous  avons  pass6s 
ensemble,  et  oil  votre  amitie  embellissait  tout ; " 
and  in  the  editor's  opinion  it  is  the  last  the 
Queen  wrote  to  her  friend.  But  the  style  is 
different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the 
Vienna  letters.  Neither  it  nor  the  six  others 
to  the  Duchess  de  Fitz-James  contain  anything 
new ;  their  value  chiefly  depends  on  their  giv- 
ing expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  twenty  letters 
which  contain  much  valuable  information  about 
the  aflairs  of  the  emigrants,  the  relations  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns  to  Louis  xvi.  and  Cathe- 
rine II.,  and  the  efforts  of  the  different  European 
Courts  to  subdue  the  revolution.  The  Emi- 
gres, headed  by  the  King's  brothers,  are  sub- 
sidized by  Russia  and  Sweden,  but  treated  with 
reserve,  or  even  hostility,  by  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia. They  all  urge  an  immediate  crusade  against 
the  revolution.  The  King  and  Queen  are  afraid 
of  being  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
by  this  indiscreet  zeal,  and  place  their  reliance 
on  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Powers.  Leo- 
pold II.  and  Kaunitz  agree  in  the  main  with 
these  views,  but  try  to  avoid  the  complications 
that  might  result  from  an  interference  in  French 
affairs.  The  letters  from  the  Russian  Archives, 
addressed  by  the  King's  brothers  to  Catherine 
II.  (678,  690,  711,  739),  display  firm  trust  in 
the  policy  of  the  Czarina,  and  look  to  her  for 
the  redemption  of  Franco.  The  letters  of  Bre- 
teuil  to  Bombelles  (721,  746,  749),  and  those  of 
Bombelles  to  the  Russian  Chancellor  Ostermann 
(691,  696)  and  Catherine  ii.,  afford  a  good  in- 
sight into  the  reckless  conduct  of  the  Emigres. 
Catherine  is  of  opinion  that  such  councillors  as 
Breteuil  and  Calonne  "ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
devU." 

The  reports  of  the  Russian  ambassador  Si- 
molin  (695,  716,  730)  throw  light  on  the  dis- 
positions of  the  Courts  of  Austria  and  France, 
and  the  relations  existing  between  them  at  the 
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beginning  of  1792.  Simolin,  on  leaying  Pans, 
was  chained  by  Marie  Antoinette  with  a  special 
mission  to  Leopold, ii.  In  a  ccmversation  of 
several  hours  with  him  before  his  departure, 
the  Queen  complains  of  having  been  betrayed 
by  a  servant-girl  in  her  hurried  attempt  at 
flight  (p.  168) ;  both  the  King  and  herself,  she 
says,  are  of  opinion  that  the  noblesse  and  the 
parliaments  would  prove  the  ruin  of  France, 
and  that  a  bankruptcy  is  inevitable  (169).  She 
speaks  of  Austria,  the  Emigres,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  effectual  assistance  from  the  Powers. 
She  does  not  conceal  her  irritation  at  her  bro- 
ther's cold  and  variable  demeanour,  and  inclines 
to  think  that  he  *^  conservait  sur  le  trone  la  fa- 
Con  de  penser  d'un  petit  due  do  Toscane,  qui 
avait  fait  dix-sept  ou  dix-huit  enfants  qui  Poc- 
cupaient,  et  qui  ne  prenait  aucun  int^r^t  k  ses 
parents.''  She  is  disturbed  at  his  long  silence, 
but  hopes  everything  from  the  oral  and  written 
account  of  the  situation,  confided  to  the  charge 
of  Simolin.  As  to  the  princes,  she  has  no  doubt 
of  their  attachment  to  the  King,  but  does  not 
imderstand  how  the  intrigues  of  Oalonne  could 
have  led  to  misconstruction,  and  thinks  Artois 
had  better  betake  himself  to  Spain  or  Turin : 
*^qu'il  serait  ^  souhaiter  que  Finfluence  des 
Princes  et  des  emigres  fut  nuUe,  et  qu'il  n'y 
eut  que  les  Puissances  qui  parussent"  Of  her 
own  safety  she  thinks  little.  Simolin  represents 
that  perhaps  the  danger  which  threatened  her 
may  be  the  motive  of  her  brother's  reserve,  and 
of  his  desire  to  avoid  any  definite  engagement ; 
but  the  brave  Queen  replies  that  ihe  King  and 
the  Dauphin  are  necessary  to  the  nation,  and 
provided  they  are  saved,  all  other  matters  are 
inclifferent:  ^^qu'elle  redoutait  moins  la  mort 
que  de  vivre  dans  I'avilissemcnt  et  d'avaler  tous 
les  jours  des  coupes  de  mortification,  d'amer- 
tume  et  de  fiel."  Simolin,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  mission,  went  to  Brussels,  and  entered  into 
relations  with  Mercy,  "dont  la  politique  est 
aussi  changeable  que  celle  de  sa  cour,"  and 
then  on  to  Vienna,  whence  he  reported  minute- 
ly the  nature  of  his  reception  (No.  716).  Kau- 
nitz  was  not  much  inclined  to  take  action  in 
French  affairs.  In  his  private  opinion  the  re- 
storation of  the  past  was  impossible;  even 
changes  in  the  constitution  were  scarcely  con- 
ceivable; and  the  foreign  Powers  had  neither 
a  motive  nor  a  plausible  title  for  interfering 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  an  independent 
State.  Nothing  but  superior  force  would  be 
able  to  overawe  the  French ;  and  then,  when 
that  was  withdrawn,  things  would  probably 
look  worse  than  before:  "la  nation  pourrait 
enfermer  le  Roi  ou  s'en  d^faire  m6me  par  ime 
voie  plus  abregee."  Other  States  need  not  fear 
the  infection  of  revolutionary  principles ;  they 
had  only  to  stop  the  propaganda  by  hanging 
any  of  its  emissaries  who  might  fall  into  &eir 
power ;  and  the  decay  of  France,  since  the  new 
ideas  had  been  adopted,  would  deter  the  world 
from  imitating  her  example.  Moreover,  the 
King,  in  accepting  the  constitution,  had  autho- 
rized every  one  to  believe  that  he  was  content- 
ed with  it,  and  had  acted  as  a  free  agent. 

The  Emperor  himself  treated  Simolin  with 
marked  reserve,  though  sympathizing  with  his 
Bister's  fate,  and  with  her  share  in  events.     He 


admitted  that  neither  she  nor  the  King  could 
possibly  like  the  new  order  of  things,  which 
moreover  endangered  the  quiet  of  his  own  Bel- 
gian possessions.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  possi- 
bility of  war,  referring  especially  to  the  state 
of  his  military  resources,  and  his  engagements 
with  Prussia  and  England,  and  at  last  inquired 
whether  Breteuil  was  really  ihe  confidant  of 
the  French  king;  for  the  calumnies  of  the 
Emigres  against  Breteuil  had  reached  him. 
Finally,  he  declared  that  his  policy  had  been 
misconstrued,  "qu'on  aurait  voulu  le  mettre 
seul  en  avant  et  lui  laisser  le  soin  de  s'en  tiror 
comme  il  aurait  pu,"  but  that  he  thought  the 
French  national  assembly  should  be  approach- 
ed with  reasonable  and  well-considered  pro- 
posals. From  Colloredo  Simolin  heard  that 
Kaunitz  and  Spielmann,  "qui  est  im  genre 
retr^ci  et  d'un  caract^re  craintif  et  difficulteux" 
(p.  265),  had  positively  opposed  an  attack  on 
France. 

Leopold  died  on  the  1st  of  March  1792,  while 
Simolm  was  at  Vienna ;  and  this  gives  occasion 
for  a  letter  to  Catherine  u.  (780,  p.  808)  on  the 
dispositions  of  the  new  Emperor  Francis. 
With  regard  to  France,  he  merely  adopts  the 
policy  of  his  father.  Kobentzl  also,  says  Simo- 
lin, had  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  counter-revolution,  and  thought  that, 
while  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  only  looked  to 
a  modification  of  the  constitution,  the  Emigres 
were  cherishing  hopes  of  a  reaction.  He  in- 
formed Simolin,  moreover,  of  the  "singular" 
attitude  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  (which  desired 
to  observe  a  complete  neutrality),  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Powers  could  do  nothing  till 
they  arrived  at  a  common  imderstanding. 
Shortly  after  this  France  declared  war.  The 
last  document  in  the  book  touches  this  new 
phase  of  events,  in  a  report  by  Noailles  on  the 
policy  of  Austria.  The  reports  of  Fr«ich 
diplomatists  ought  to  be  easily  accessible  to 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conchas ;  and  his  future  vol- 
umes would  profit  by  the  introduction  of  these 
and  other  documents  of  like  value,  especially 
from  northern  archives,  in  the  place  of  sensa- 
tional though  unimportant  ones  from  his  own 
collection,  and  others  which,  however  im- 
portant, are  already  well  known. 

27.  Clicquot-Blervachb  belongs  to  that 
small  class  of  men,  much  more  rare  in  France 
than  in  England  or  America,  who  begin  life 
with  commercial  affairs,  and  afterwards  raise 
themselves  to  an  honoiurable  place  among 
theorists.  He  was  a  son  of  a  merchant  of 
Rheims,  and  was  bom  in  that  town  on  the  7th 
of  May  1725.  Having  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, he  entered  into  business,  and  published 
several  works.  In  1766  he  obtained  a  prize, 
given  by  the  Academy  of  Amiens,  for  his  work 
on  Le  tatix  de  Vifiterit,  in  1756  anoth^  for  a 
Dissertation  sur  Vetat  du  eommerce  en  Francs 
depuisHugues  Capet  jusqu^d  Francois  i*"",  and 
in  1757  a  tiiird  for  his  Memoir e  sur  les  arts  et 
metiers.  In  1760  he  was  elected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  Procureur-du-Roi-Syndic ;  and  in  1766 
the  King  made  him  Inspector-Oeneral  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  In  this  capacity  he 
helped  Turgot  in  his  struggle  against  tlie  art 
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and  tiude  corporations.  He  died  on  the  81st 
(rf  July  1796.  M.  de  Vroil  has  written  his  life 
it  some  length ;  but  his  published  works  are 
the  most  interesting  part  of  him.  Of  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  his  Taux  de  Vinteret  is  the 
weakest,  and  his  memoirs  on  the  art  and  trade 
corporations  the  most  remarkable.  The  latter 
contains  curious  information  about  these  me- 
disTal  institutions  which  the  revolution  of 
1789  swept  away  at  a  stroke  in  France,  which 
in  Germany  have  gradually  been  abolished  as 
obsolete,  and  of  which  England  has  only  re- 
tained ^e  outward  form  in  its  City  Companies. 
Among  Clicquot-Bleryache^s  other  publications, 
that  on  the  commercial  treaty  of  1786  between 
England  and  France  is  worthy  of  note.  The 
treaty  has  often  been  violendy  attacked,  and 
on  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  1860,  particu- 
larly as  having  been  made  without  regard  to 
the  will  of  the  nation.  Clicquot-Blervache  does 
not  appear  in  a  liberal  light  m  this  work,  which 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of 
his  not  having  been  consulted  in  the  matter. 
His  Agriculture  et  le»  habitants  des  campagnes 
contains  some  excellent  things ;  and  in  writing 
on  Le$  moutoru  merinos  en  Ohampagne  he 
traces  their  "  introduction  into  this  province  of 
France."  He  was  not  more  than  a  second-rate 
man;  and  his  influence  has  not  been  great 
Bat  it  has  been  useful,  and  would  have  been 
more  so,  if  the  revolution  had  not  precipitated 
events,  and  in  a  certain  sense  progress  also. 

28.  In  a  work  on  the  French  conquest  of 
Hanover,  published  in  1862,  the  son  of  the 
minister  Ompteda  combated  the  attacks  to 
which  the  Hanoverian  policy  of  1808  has  been 
exposed,  and  put  forward  a  view  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  Suhlingen  which  differs  in  many  es- 
sential points  from  that  adopted  by  HSusser, 
and  generaUy  received  in  Germany.  He  ar- 
gned  that  Hanover  must  be  judged  by  a  diffe- 
rent standard  from  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
that  a  badly  equipped  and  ill-trained  force  of 
13,000  men,  sent  out  against  the  legions  of 
Napoleon,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
disciplined  army  occupying  important  strong- 
holds, and  commanded  by  such  generals  as 
Mack,  Kleist,  and  Hohenlohe.  The  indigna- 
tion expressed  by  Hanoverian  officers  at  the 
hlmidering  and  incapacity  of  their  government 
may  show  that  in  the  first  moment  of  disaster 
they  were  unable  to  judge  calmly,  but  does  not 
show  that  the  capitulation  of  Suhlingen  was  a 
counterpart  of  the  capitulations  of  Ulm,  Magde- 
bnrg,  and  Prentzlow.  The  same  author  has 
now  given  to  the  world  a  portion  of  his  father's 
PolitmJier  Nachlase^  which  throws  much  light 
on  the  Hanoverian  and  English  policy  during 
the  war  against  Napoleon,  as  well  as  on  the 
career  of  Ompteda  himself.  Gentz  has  re- 
marked ^at  the  Germans  did  not  understand 
the  great  benefits  conferred  on  mankind  by 
Bngland^s  firm  and  strenuous  resistance  to 
Napoleon,  and  were  accustomed  to  abuse  her 
**  Krfimerpolitik  "  without  reflecting  that  the 
real  way  to  overcome  the  enemy  would  have 
been  to  adopt  the  political  virtues  of  the  Eng- 
lish—their  tenacity  and  their  calculating  selfish- 
1U8S.    Ompteda  shared  this  opinion;  and  his 


correspondence  is  a  continuous  illustration  of 
Gentz  s  view  as  to  the  respective  positions  of 
England  and  Germany. 

m  the  summer  of  1811,  Ompteda,  who  had' 
long  been  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  anti- 
French  policy,  was  intrusted  by  England  with 
a  confidential  mission.  A  courier  of  Count 
Hardenberg's  brought  to  him  at  Dresden  an 
order  from  the  Prince-Regent,  which  had  gone 
round  by  the  Atlantic  and  &e  Mediterranean,and 
which  directed  him  to  set  out  at  once  for  Ber- 
lin, to  exert  his  influence  on  the  Prussian  Cabi- 
net, and  to  represent  the  importance  of  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia.  The  correspondence  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  Prince-Regent,  he  kept  up 
with  Count  MUnster  in  London,  and  Count 
Hardenberg  in  Vienna,  is  of  great  value  for  the 
policy  of  tbe  time,  and  contains  many  impor- 
tant disclosures.  The  two  Hanoverian  diplo- 
matists kept  up  a  brisk  correspondence  with 
Mettemich  and  the  ChanceUor  Hardenberg,  as 
well  as  with  Schamhorst,  Gneisenau,  and 
Gentz.  Count  Hardenberg  and  Ompteda  were 
the  medium  of  the  secret  communications  be- 
tween the  Cabinets  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
with  which  the  other  ambassadors  were  unac- 
quainted, and  of  which  the  archives  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin  gave  no  account  Baron  Jacobi 
Klost  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
Mettemich  since  the  autumn  of  1811,  and  Gen- 
eral Schamhorst  whose  mission  is  here  made 
public  for  the  first  time,  were  sent  to  Vienna 
to  bring  about  an  Austro-Prussian  alliance. 
They  were  both  directed  to  commtmicate  with 
Count  Hardenberg,  not  with  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador, when  any  papers  required  to  be  put 
into  cipher.  Hardenberg  wrote  them  in  cipher, 
and  sent  them  to  Ompteda  at  Berlin ;  and 
Ompteda  deciphered  them  and  communicated 
them  to  the  Chancellor  Hardenberg.  The  key 
to  this  cipher  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of 
the  Vienna  Hardenberg ;  and  thus  a  valuable 
addition  is  made  to  the  diplomatic  materials  of 
the  time.  The  motive  for  neglecting  and  ig- 
noring the  Prussian  ambassador  was  the  per- 
sonal dislike  and  distrust  which  Humboldt  in- 
spired. The  Chancellor  Hardenberg  said  to 
Ompteda:  '*Si  vous  me  dites  quelque  chose, 
je  le  crois ;  si  Himiboldt  me  dit  quelque  chose, 
je  n'en  crois  pas  mot,  il  est  faux  comme  Gal- 
genholz."  Accordingly,  Humboldt  never  knew 
anything  of  Schamhorst' s  mission.  Scham- 
horst himself  was  not  well  received  at  Vienna, 
where  he  was  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
Tugendbtmd,  though  Ompteda  did  his  best  to 
dispel  the  prejudice  against  him.  The  mission 
proved  a  failure;  and  events  foUowed  the 
course  which  the  King  had  indicated  when  he 
wrote  in  the  margin  of  a  despatch  to  Scham- 
horst: "Wenn  Oesterreich  auf  die  preuss- 
ischen  VorschUtge  nicht  eingeht,  so  bleibt  fttr 
Preussen  kein  andrer  Ausweg  als  die  Franz5- 
sische  Partei  zu  ergreifen."  Mettemich's  pro- 
fessions with  regard  to  the  French  alliance  and 
the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa  are  characteristic. 
When  Jakobi  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  Emperor's  selling  his  daughter  for  a  few 
provinces,  Mettemich  explained  to  him  that 
Napoleon  had  formerly  accused  the  Austrians 
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of  beiog  '^bdsartige,  ungrazidse,  geringe 
Menschen  mit  denen  man  nicht  leb^i  kdnne,'* 
and  that  they  wished  to  refute  the  calumny, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  a  Russian  mar- 
riage :  ^^  Nous  n'ayons  absolument  rien  youlu, 
absolument  rien,  que  de  donner  une  preuve 
que  nous  savons  faire  les  choses  de  bonne 
grace." 

In  1813  the  situation  of  1811  was  repeated. 
When  the  first  intimation  arrived  of  Russia's 
separation  from  France,  Frederick  William  in. 
wished  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Austria. 
Knesebeck  accordingly  was  sent  to  Vienna ; 
but  his  reception  there  was  not  favourable.  At 
this  time  the  Hanoverians  were  even  less  con- 
tented than  before  with  Mettemich's  policy. 
The  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  they  thought,  though 
it  wished  to  limit  the  power  of  Napoleon,  did 
not  desire  his  fall.     Mettemich's  dislike  to  the 

S»pular  character  of  the  war  was  evident.  In 
arch  1813  he  obtained  from  King  Frederick 
William  a  severe  order  against  all  political  so- 
cieties in  Prussia.  Considerable  importance 
attaches  to  Ompteda's  revelations  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  England.  In  the  spring  of 
1813  it  was  suggested  to  divide  Germany  by 
the  Main  line,  making  Prussia  the  leading  pow- 
er on  the  north  side,  and  Austria  on  the  south. 
The  Prince-Regent  strongly  objected  to  this, 
declaring  *^  that  he  never  would  become  a  vas- 
sal of  Prussia."  As  the  price  of  the  subsidies 
eagerly  sought  for  by  Prussia,  England  de- 
manded Hildesheim,  Minden,  and  Ravensburg. 
Instead  of  the  two  last,  Prussia  proposed  East 
Friesland  and  a  part  of  Munster.  But  the 
contract  contains  nothing  definite  about  this. 
A  remarkable  memoir  by  Stein,  '^uber  eine 
deutsche  Verfassung,"  which  was  not  known 
to  Pertz,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  Prague  negotiations.  Stein  pro- 
poses the  union  of  Germany  under  Austria; 
Prussia  to  be  excluded  from  Germany  with 
Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  and  Electoral  Sax- 
ony to  be  aggrandized  and  closely  connected 
with  the  Empire. 

The  characters  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
diplomatists,  and  the  parts  they  played  during 
the  war,  come  out  clearly  in  Ompteda's  cor- 
respondence. Mettemich  and  Hardenberg, 
while  constantly  anti-French  in  their  tendency, 
are  often  irresolute  in  their  measures ;  and  the 
efforts  of  patriotism  are  frequently  thwarted 
by  mere  weakness  and  frivolity.  Gentz  offers 
a  striking  contrast  to  this,  when  he  exclaims, 
'^The  devil  cannot  subdue  men's  souls;  and 
the  Source  of  all  light  has  said,  *Fear  not 
them  that  kill  the  boHdy,  but  cannot  kill  the 
souL' "  Again,  he  writes  to  Ompteda,  on  the 
division  of  Europe  under  the  military  dictator- 
ship of  Russia  and  France: — ^^Preis  und 
Ruhm  alien  denen,  die  wie  Sie  durch  das  Ung- 
luck  zwar  gebeugt  aber  nicht  gebrochen,  in 
dieser  allgemeinen  furchtbaren  Silndfiuth  wie 
einsame  Denkmuler  einer  besseren  Zeit  stehen 
bleiben."  Ompteda  writes  in  a  clear,  lively 
style ;  his  judgments  bear  witness  to  a  firm 
and  manly  temper ;  and  he  never  lacks  that 
moderation  and  equity  which  his  position  must 
often  have  made  it  difficult  to  preserve. 


29.  Herb  Pbrtz,  the  biographer  of  Stein,  to 
whose  life  he  devoted  six  lai^e  volumes,  has 
idt  some  years  been  engaged  in  a  work  of  the 
same  Idnd  on  Gneisenau.  The  three  volumes 
which  have  appeared  only  come  down  to  the 
end  of  1814 ;  and  as  Gneisenau  did  not  die 
till  1831,  it  will  probably  take  three  more  to 
complete  the  work.  The  published  portion 
contains  some  very  valuable,  and  some  veiT 
worthless  matter,  and  is  not  well  digested. 
The  narrative  of  military  and  political  affiurs, 
and  the  documents  and  letters  connected  with 
it,  are  so  mixed  up  with  the  personal  and  do- 
mestic concerns  of  the  hero,  ^t  the  character 
of  a  biography  is  lost,  without  that  of  a  his- 
tory being  attained.  Herr  Pertz  is  diligent 
and  careful ;  but  he  lacks  the  faculty  of  lite- 
rary composition. 

Gneisenau  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  officer, 
and  was  bom  in  the  midst  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Deprived  of  his  mother  soon  after,  by 
death,  and  of  his  father's  care  by  the  events  of 
the  war,  he  grew  up  in  great  poverty  to  his 
ninth  year,  having  to  go  barefoot  and  to  tend 
a  flock  of  geese.  It  was  by  chance  that  his 
grandfather,  a  major  in  the  artillery,  came  to 
know  of  his  condition ;  he  at  once  adopted  the 
poor  boy,  and  gave  him  an  education  which, 
later  on,  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  Universit j 
of  Erfurt.  There  he  fell  in  again  with  his 
father.  But  the  means  of  continuing  his  stu- 
dies failing,  he  joined  the  Austrian  raiment 
quartered  in  the  town,  and  after  a  whUe  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  an  auxiliary  corps  fur- 
nished to  England  for  the  American  war.  On 
his  return  from  America  he  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service,  took  part  in  the  Polish  campaign 
of  1794,  and  was  present  in  1806  at  the  battles 
of  Saalfeld  and  Jena,  where,  for  the  first  time, 
his  military  talent  attracted  notice.  The  re- 
treat of  the  beaten  army  carried  him  to  East 
Prussia ;  and  he  was  then  sent  as  commandant 
to  Kolberg,  in  Pomerania,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  defence  of  the 
place.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  worked 
with  Schamhorst  at  the  reorganization  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  was  intimately  associated 
with  all  the  men  to  whom  Prussia  at  that 
time  owed  her  r generation.  As  ardent  as 
Stein,  he  endeavoured  to  force  Prussia  into 
the  conflict  when  Austria  entered  on  her  despe- 
rate struggle  in  1809.  But  his  purpose  failed; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army.  For  it 
was  a  political  necessity,  if  Prussia  desired 
peace,  that  the  officers  who  were  conspicuous 
as  enemies  of  France  should  lose  their  em- 
ployments. But,  though  divested  of  his  offi- 
cial character,  he  remained  in  confidential  rela- 
tions with  the  Government,  and  went  on  a 
military  errand  to  England,  Sweden,  and  Rus- 
sia. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1813,  he 
became  quartermaster-general  to  Blucher,  at 
whose  side  he  remained  during  the  following 
years,  and  whose  renown  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  Gneisenau.  He  did  not  possess  that 
rude  force  which  wins  the  sympathy  of  the 
common  soldier,  and  in  which  lay  the  secret  of 
BlUcher's  strength ;  but  in  moral  courage  and 
quickness  of  perception  he  was  fully  equal  to 
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his  chief,  while  he  far  surpassed  him  in  know- 
ledge and  comprehensiyeness  of  mind.  A  culti- 
ntedman,  of  commanding  presence  and  winning 
address,  he  was  doubly  yaluable  in  a  war  which 
depended  on  the  co-operation  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent Powers,  where  politics  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  on  military  operations,  and 
harmony  had  to  be  preserved  among  so  many 
important  personages.  During  the  armistice 
of  Poischwitz,  he  organized  the  Silesian  Land- 
wehr;  and  after  Schamhorst's  death  he  be- 
came head  of  the  staff.  On  the  renewal  of 
hostiHti^  he  shared  with  BlClcher  the  first 
great  yictory  on  the  Eatzbach.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  accordance  with  his  plan,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Elbe  at  Wart^iborg,  and  the  battle 
of  Mdckem,  the  decisive  moment  in  the  series 
of  combats  that  are  known  as  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  But  at  Leipzig  itself  he  was  but 
coldly  received  by  the  King,  who  did  not  love 
him;  and  it  was  not  till  Becember  that  his 
services  were  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant^eneraL 

One  poift  which  Hen*  Pertz  has  taken 
pains  to  elucidate  is  the  equivocal  conduct  of 
Bemadotte,  who  was  manifestly  governed  by 
conflicting  interests  of  his  own.  On  the  one 
hand,  regarding  himself  as  still  a  Frenchman, 
he  cherished  the  chimerical  notion  of  possibly 
becoming  Emperor  after  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon ;  and  hence  his  secret  wish  was  to  spare 
France  as  far  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  heir  to  the  Swedish  throne,  he  was  specially 
interested  in  the  acquisition  of  Norway ;  and 
his  desire  of  popularity  with  bis  future  sub- 
jects led  him  to  favour  the  Swedish  troops 
under  his  command,  and  to  keep  them  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  action,  while  he 
pushed  the  Russians  and  Prussians  to  the 
front  On  all  accounts,  he  was  anxious  to 
play  a  great  part  in  the  campaign,  and  would 
gladly  have  taken  command  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  iJlies.  According  to  the  plan  of  operations 
•dopted  at  the  Conference  of  Trachenberg,  he 
only  conmianded  the  army  of  the  North,  while 
the  main  force  was  in  Bohemia,  under  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  and  the  Silesian  army,  under 
Blflcher,  between  the  two.  Bemadotte  was  to 
co-operate  with  Bl^cher;  but,  instead  of  do- 
ing so,  he  held  aloof,  and  sometimes  put  posi- 
tive obstacles  in  the  way.  A  few  days  before 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  he  wanted  to  retire  be- 
hind the  Elbe,  and  to  carry  Bltlcher  with  him, 
alleging  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
given  him  the  command  over  BlClcher.  Even  on 
the  18th  of  October  he  at  first  remained  pas- 
sive ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was 
brought  to  take  part  in  the  attack.  This  con- 
duct was  bitterly  resented  by  both  BlQcher 
tod  Gneisenau.  Herr  Pertz  thinks  that  some 
promises  may  possibly  have  been  made  to  the 
Crown  Prince  at  Trachenberg,  upon  the 
strength  of  which  he  was  able  to  claim  prece- 
dence of  Blftcher,  and  a  certain  influence  oyer 
^e  Silesian  army ;  but  he  admits  this  to  be 
doubtful  The  matter,  however,  is  not  very 
miportant  Apart  from  the  secrets  of  Trachen- 
berg, there  are  plain  motives  at  hand,  which 
psychologically  explain  the  conduct  of  the 
Crown  Prince;   and    the  historical    interest 


concerns  the  matter  of  fact,  which  in  itself  is 
sufficiently  clear. 

80.  Sir  Chasles  Bellas  discoveries  with  re- 
ference to  the  nervous  system  have  won  him 
ai  eminent  position.  But  the  author  of  the 
preface  to  his  recentiy  published  Letters, 
whilst  ranking  him  with  Harvey,  on  the  au- 
thority of  MoSler,  fails  to  point  out  where  his 
experiments  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
others.  It  is  true  that  on  points  questioned 
both  by  MUller  and  Magendie  his  views  have 
prevailed,  having  been  strengthened  by  more 
recent  discoveries:  but,  considering  the  re- 
searches of  Valentm,  and  the  cases  recorded  of 
columnar  disease  without  loss  of  the  alleged 
functional  property,  the  editor  would  have 
done  well  to  enter  further  into  the  subject 
The  preface,  however,  is  a  mere  eulogy.  The 
letters,  (m  the  contrary,  tell  the  tale  of  Bell's 
struggles,  his  buoyant  enthusiasm,  his  scienti- 
fic hopes  and  triumphs,  his  private  joys  and 
sorrows.  He  appears  in  them  as  a  man  of 
eminently  emotiixial  disposition,  gifted  with  a 
very  imaginative  mind  and  a  strong  will. 
That  he  was  strong-principled  and  afiectionate 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  But  his  shrewd- 
ness was  visible  in  the  plan  he  devised  for 
setting  forth  his  discoveries  before  the  public ; 
and  the  following  instance  shows  that  he  was 
not  perfect  in  self-abnegation.  One  of  his 
brothers,  Robert,  had  died ;  and  the  other, 
George,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  added  to 
his  own  labours  the  task  of  lectiuring  on  con- 
veyancing in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  family.  Charles 
writes  to  him : — "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
the  circumstance  of  your  tmdertaking  Robert's 
lectures,  and  your  consequent  want  of  time  to 
help  me,  retards  me.  I  was  wont  to  depend 
upon  you."  What  Charles  did  to  assist  the 
bereaved  family  does  not  appear ;  but  George 
lectured  for  them  for  two  years.  Indeed,  from 
these  letters,  George  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  generous  of  the  brothers ;  and  his  works 
on  Scottish  law  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  talent.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  four  years  older  than  Charles,  and 
that  their  father  died  when  the  latter  was  a 
child.  In  a  family  of  brothers  so  circumstanced 
less  must  be  expected  from  the  youngest,  to 
whom  his  elders  may  hold  something  of  the 
position  of  a  parent  It  was  upon  the  advice  of 
G^rge  that  Charles  undertook  the  struggle  for 
fame  and  fortune  in  London;  and  thus  he 
naturally  looked  for  and  received,  rather  than 
gave,  counsel  and  aid.  In  this  way  it  is  pos- 
sible to  account  for  some  defects  in  a  man 
whose  excellent  and  genial  qualities,  whose  in- 
tellectual abilities  and  strong  sympathies,  made 
and  retained  for  him  so  many  devoted  friends. 
It  is  rather  odd  to  find  him  writing  what  fol- 
lows:— "I  have  just  returned  from  Sydney 
Smith's ;  the  party  stupid,  excepting  one  beauti- 
ful Frenchwoman.  She  looked  sense  and  in- 
telligence, but  spoke  not"  Yet  Sydney  Smith 
might  have  confessed  that  there  was  a  spark  of 
wit  in  this  description  of  his  party,  where  the 
only  person  who  did  not  talk  stupidly  was 
silent     At  the  Beefsteak  Club,  Bell  met  the 
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princes,  and  notes  that,  **  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
is  like  his  Majesty ; .  there  is  in  his  face  a  strain- 
ing and  projecting  of  the  mouth  and  starting 
forward  of  the  eyes,  which  is  certainly  majesti- 
caL"  The  Duke  of  Wellington  he  did  not 
not  much  like,  and,  rather  inconsistently,  for 
the  reason,  it  would  seem,  that  he  had  nothing 
"majestical"  about  him.  "He  is  a  modest 
man,  and  a  little  deaf,  with  very  little  of  ^e 
nobleman  in  his  manner ;  more  like  a  man  who 
could  rough  itj  a  devil-may-care  sort  of  man- 
ner.'' Besides,  the  Duke  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  "say  things  well," — to  make  epi- 
grammatic sentences.  One  of  the  most  gene- 
rally interesting  parts  of  the  volume  is  that 
which  gives  BelPs  letters  from  Waterloo.  He 
went  there  when  ho  heard  of  the  victory,  with- 
out any  other  passport  than  his  case  of  instru- 
ments. The  opportunity  of  studying  gun-shot 
wouhds  attracted  him ;  and  a  tragic  spectacle 
of  mutilated  humanity,  writhing  in  neglect, 
met  his  sight  It  had  been  thought  that  all 
was  ready  beforehand  for  a  great  battle ;  but 
eleven  days  after  it  they  were  only  making 
preparations  to  receive  the  wounded.  He 
volunteered  to  perform  any  surgical  operations 
on  the  French  soldiers.  Six  years  before,  he 
bad  similarly  attended  the  wounded  from  Co- 
runna  at  Portsmouth. 

81.  The  yeoman  farmers  of  the  United 
States  have  always  been  the  strength  of  the 
republic ;  and  nowhere  can  a  more  attractive 
picture  of  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury be  found  than  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Mr.  Curtis's  Life  of  Daniel  Webster.  At  that 
time,  in  America,  to  give  a  boy  anything  more 
than  an  elementary  education  entailed  heavy 
sacrifices  upon  a  poor  man ;  and  though  Ebe- 
nezer  Webster  had  sat  in  both  houses  of  me  State 
Legislature,  and  served  as  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  his  county,  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  he  contrived  to 
send  Daniel,  who  was  his  second  son,  "to 
College."  But  he  had  set  his  heart  on  giving 
the  boy  the  advantages  he  himself  had  wanted ; 
and  by  the  time  when  Daniel  was  seventeen  he 
had  repaid  his  father  in  the  way  the  latter 
most  valued,  by  offering  to  maintain  himself 
by  teaching  during  his  College  course,  in  order 
that  his  elder  brother  Ezekiel  might  have  the 
same  opportunity  of  study.  Two  years  later 
his  sincerity  was  tested.  His  father  found 
himself  unable  to  bear  EzekieFs  expenses ;  and 
the  younger  brother,  who  had  just  begun  to 
study  law,  took  the  charge  of  an  academy  at 
Fryeburg,  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Maine. 
His  salary  was  about  £70  a  year;  and  by 
copying  deeds  in  the  evening  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  this  sum  untouched,  for  his  brother's 
education.  After  eight  months'  teaching  he 
was  able  to  resume  the  study  of  his  profession, 
first  in  the  office  of  a  local  lawyer,  afterwards 
at  Boston.  He  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
himself  to  reject  the  offer  of  the  clerkship  in 
the  court  in  which  his  father  was  judge ; 
and,  after  practising  near  home  during  the 
short  remainder  of  his  father's  life,  he  settled 
at  Portsmouth,  and  at  once  obtained  a  consider- 
able provincial  business.     It  was  during  this 


period  that  Webster  made  his  first,  essay  in 
pohtics.     He  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  with  England,  and  was  returned 
to  Congress  on  that  ground  in  1818.     In  1816 
he  determined  to  abandon  public  life,  and  to 
leave  New  Hampshire  for  Boston,  as  being 
more   favourable   to   his  advancement  at  the 
bar.      The  event  fully  justified  his  choice. 
"The  position  which  he  at  once  occupied  at 
the  Boston  bar  was  that  of  an  equal  and  com- 
petitor with  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of 
its  members."     To  the  six  years  of  his  ab- 
sence   from    Congress    belong  three    of    his 
greatest  speeches — that  in  the  case  of  Dart- 
mouth CoUege  V,  Woodward,  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  Senate  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention, 
and  the  discourse  delivered  at  Plymouth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  New  England.      Enough 
attention  has  hardly  been  paid  in  Europe  to 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  several  States 
in  the  Union.     On  some  points,  as  for  example 
on  the  formation  of  a  second  Chamber,  it  is 
more  instructive  than    that  of  #ie    United 
States,  from   the  absence  of  any  peculiarly 
federal  characteristics.     By  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts  the  members  of  the 
Senate  were  chosen  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  taxable  property  in  each  district,  and   the 
me^lbers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
proportion  to  the  population.     In  the  Conven- 
tion of  1820  it  was  proposed  to  base  the  repre- 
sentation in  both  houses  on  population.   Web- 
ster resisted  the  change,  and  for  the  time  suc- 
cessfully— the  main  argument  used  by  him  be- 
ing the  impossibility,  under  republican  institu- 
tions, of  securing  by  any  other  means  the  ne- 
cessary difference  between  the  two  houses. 
Since  then  the  basis  of  the  Senate  has  been 
altered;  and  "it  has  become  apparent,"  says 
Mr.  Curtis,  "  in  Massachusetts,  as  it  has  else- 
where, that  where  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  a  legislative  body, 
there  will  be  no  difference  of  sentiment  and 
feeling ;  all  will  be  actuated  by  the  same  mo- 
tives, and  be  under  the  same  influences :  and 
thus  the  practical  value  of  a  division  into  two 
Chambers  will  be  greatly  diminished  by  the 
absence  of  every  efficient  check." 

From  the  time  of  Webster's  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  member  for 
Boston  in  1823  his  life  becomes  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  political  history  of  America. 
The  most  important  event  of  the  period  com- 
prised in  the  present  volume  is  the  Nullification 
Controversy.  "Whoever,"  says  Mr.  Curtis, 
"  would  understand  that  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  regards  it  as 
the  enactment  of  a  fundamental  law  must  go 
to  "  Webster's  answer  to  Calhoun  "  to  find  its 
best  and  clearest  exposition.  Whoever  would 
know  the  doctrine  that  enabled  the  government 
of  the  United  States  thirty  years  later  to  call 
forth  the  physical  energies  of  a  population 
strong  enough  to  encounter,  and  to  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  this  union  by,  the  secession 
attempted  in  1861,  and  finally  suppressed  in 
1865,  must  find  it  in  the  position  maintained 
by  Webster  in  1830  and  1833."  The  other 
side  of  the  discussion  was  equally  well  main- 
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tained.  Calhoun's  speech  "was  the  embodied 
result  of ''  the  "  political  studies  and  teaching 
of  nianj  years ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
tiiat  it  sowed  the  seeds  which  in  another  genera- 
tion produced  the  opinions  that  made  the  right 
of  secession  from  the  Union  a  firm  political 
faith,  which  multitudes  of  men  have  sealed  with 
their  blood.  The  occasion  on  which  the  speech 
was  made  was  the  last  time  when  these  doc- 
trines came  prominently  into  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  Congress ;  the  last  in  which  they  were 
to  be  subjected  to  that  forensic  ordeal  which 
was  to  fix  the  conyictions  of  a  majority  of  the 
nation  on  the  one  side  or  the  other."  The  es- 
sential difference  between  the  theories  set  forth 
in  these  two  speeches  was  the  depository  of 
the  power  charged  with  judging  of  infractions 
of  the  Federal  constitution.  Calhoun  asserted 
that  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  this  power 
could  exist  nowhere  else  than  in  the  seyeral 
States,  and  consequently  that  when  a  State 
had  pronounced  any  act  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  be  unconstitutiona],  she  had  a  para- 
mount claim  to  the  allegiance  of  her  citizens, 
and  was  bound  to  protect  them  against  the 
consequences  of  resistance  to  the  Federal  au- 
thority. Webster's  position  was  that  in  cases 
"capable  of  assuming  the  character  of  a  suit " 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  all  other  cases  the 
Federal  Congress,  is  the  final  interpreter  of  the 
constitution.  Clay's  compromise,  by  which 
the  tariff  was  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  South  Carolina,  depriyed  the  contro- 
Tersy  of  its  practical  importance;  but  these 
speeches,  together  with  Calhoun's  rejoinder  to 
Webster,  became  the  chief  storehouse  from 
which  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were  drawn 
in  after  years.  It  has  been  contended  that 
Webster  subsequently  modified  the  yiews  put 
forward  by  him  against  Calhoun ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  any  of  his  later  speeches  which  is 
not  capable  of  being  reconciled  with  his  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  1888.  The  point  on  which 
Calhoun  had  the  advantage  of  him  seems  to  be 
this—that  even  if  Webster's  doctrine  was  the 
truest  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  it  was 
not  the  sense  in  which  it  had  been  accepted  by 
many  of  the  States  which  acceded  to  it  A 
contract  may  be  fairly  put  an  end  to,  not  only 
if  the  terms  of  it  are  broken  by  either  party, 
but  also  if  it  turns  out  that  the  two  parties 
have  honestly  understood  it  in  contradictory 
senses.  In  tne  later  years  of  his  life  Webster 
bad  to  defend  the  constitution  against  an  op- 
posite class  of  attacks ;  and  he  was  as  firm  m 
his  stand  against  abolitionism  in  New  England 
&3  he  had  been  against  nullification  in  South 
Carolina.  Upon  uie  slavery  question  he  was 
^hat  came  afterwards  to  be  known  as  a  "  free 
soiler."  He  held  slavery  to  be  an  evil ;  but  he 
did  not  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  matter  upon 
which  the  citizens  of  non-slaveholding  States 
^  any  legal  or  moral  right  to  take  political 
^tion.  At  the  same  time  he  held  that  the  en- 
largement of  the  area  of  slavery  by  the  addi- 
tion of  non-slaveholding  States  was  a  question 
which  concerned  the  whole  Union,  and,  as 
such,  came  properly  rmder  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress.  In  relation  to  new  territory  he 
thought  slavery  ceased  to  be  an  institution  pe- 


culiar to  this  X>r  that  State,  and  resumed  its 
ordinary  character  of  an  evil  never  to  be  con- 
sented to.  But  at  the  date  at  which  the  pre- 
sent volume  closes  only  the  first  mutterings  of 
the  storm  which  afterwards  rent  the  Union  in 
two  had  yet  been  heard.  The  debates  in  the 
Senate,  with  reference  to  the  reception  of  peti- 
tions against  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
mark  me  transition  to  the  later  phase  of  the 
long  controversy  between  North  and  South. 

82.  Until  very  recently  the  development  of 
memoir  literature  in  Germany  has  been  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  public  scandal  and  a 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  living  personages. 
The  abundant  collection  left  by  Varnhagen  first 
excited  the  indignation  of  Berlin  society ;  and 
its  suspicions  fell  not  only  on  Varnh^en  him- 
self, but  also  on  Alexander  von  Humboldt^ 
who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  his  confi- 
dence, and  to  whom  his  revelations  had  been 
addressed.  The  publication  of  the  Correspond- 
ence  of  Nagler^  the  Prussian  Minister,  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  attended  by  similar  results.  It 
clearly  shows  that  he  abused  his  position  for 
purposes  of  the  most  odious  political  oppres- 
sion, and  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  violate  the 
secrecy  of  the  Post-OflBce.  In  the  period  of 
the  reaction,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  also  perse- 
cuted the  men  of  the  time,  and  made  liberalism 
a  subject  of  police  insbnictions ;  but  their 
method  was  of  a  higher  type  than  the  Prussian 
one  imder  Frederick  Wilham  iir.  Gentz  and 
his  romantic  friends  lived  in  the  past,  and  on 
that  ground  appealed  to  public  opinion,  claim- 
ing for  their  political  system  that  it  was  both 
liberal  and  {Popular,  as  being  founded  on  the 
deeper  sympathies  of  human  nature.  The 
Prussian  ideas  and  the  views  of  Nagler  were 
far  from  having  any  such  colour  of  sentiment. 
The  policy  which  embodied  them  was  much 
sterner.  Absolutism  and  discipline  stood  fore- 
most in  it  The  whole  government  was  an 
ofScial  and  police  mechanism ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  public  spirit  and  popular  sympathy 
the  system  seemed  to  exact  ^4a  mort  sans 
phrase."  In  1828,  when  Nagler  vras  Prussian 
Envoy  at  the  Diet,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Eelchner,  an  official  in  whom  he  found  a  useful 
agent  Kelchner  perceived  the  political  ten- 
dencies of  the  epoch,  possessed  a  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  public  careers  of  its  prominent 
men,  and  had  no  objection  to  enter  the  Prus- 
sian secret  service.  From  the  year  1886,  when 
iJagler  became  Postmaster-General  and  Minis- 
ter, he  seems  to  have  kept  up  an  uninterrupt- 
ed and  almost  daily  correspondence  with  this 
agent  of  his  till  his  death  in  1846.  If  he  had 
suspected  that  this  confidential  correspondence 
would  ever  be  made  public,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  careful  to  present  himself  in  a  more 
favourable  light  It  exhibits  him  as  a  dull 
bureaucrat,  whose  only  conspicuous  talent-  is 
for  prying  into  the  affairs  of  other  people,  open- 
ing their  letters,  and  circumventing  them.  He 
tries  to  entice  democrats  into  the  Prussian 
territory,  in  order  to  imprison  them.  He  re- 
joices at  the  death  of  a  liberal  like  Rotteck : 
"bei  der  Leiche  des  edlen  Rotteck  ist  die 
Leiche  immer  die  Hauptsache."     Writers  in- 
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terest  him  only  as  persons  to  be  bought  or 
punished.  He  is  anxious  to  know  the  disposi- 
tions of  all  members  of  legation,  agents,  and 
reporters.  But  he  cares  nothing  about  the 
views  and  temper  of  the  masses.  The  people 
and  public  opinion  scarcely  seem  to  exist  for 
him. 

After  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  ly., 
Nagler  was  more  and  more  neglected ;  and,  as 
his  influence  declines,  he  gives  open  expression 
to  his  disgust  He  complains  of  the  corruption 
of  the  times,  when  even  liberals  are  received  at 
Court,  and  thinks  regretfully  of  his  former 
illustnous  master.  This  attachment  to  Frede- 
rick William  hl  is  the  only  human  feeling  he 
manifests.  For  the  rest,  he  has  this  advan- 
tage over  his  colleagues,  that  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  narrow-minded  programme,  pre- 
serving his  antipathies  unimpaired  to  the  last, 
and  never  allowing  himself  to  be  seduced  by  a 
generous  impulse.  The  way  in  which  he  tr^t^ 
ed  his  faithful  agent  and  correspondent 
Kelchner  is  characteristic ;  he  rewarded  all  his 
services  with  a  few  empty  words.  The  whole 
secret  correspondence  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet 
passed  through  Kelchner's  hands.  He  had 
charge  of  the  confidential  letters  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cumberland,  afterwards  Queen  of  Hanover, 
the  correspondence  of  Klindworth,  the  whole 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse 
and  the  Princess  of  Hanau.  These  personages 
gave  him  their  entire  confidence  and  abun- 
dance of  work,  and  assumed  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  his  duty  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reward.  Thus  Kelchner,  according  to 
the  saying,  worked  "  pour  le  Roi  de  Prusse  ;" 
and  his  resentment  at  being*  so  treated 
may  have  something  to  do  with  tiie  publication 
of  Kagler^s  correspondence.  Germans  of  the 
present  day  must  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  government  and  influence 
were  in  the  hands  of  such  a  minister — a  man 
who  thoroughly  hated  material  as  well  as 
moral  progress,  a  stupid  and  heartless  cham- 
pion of  absolute  political  sterility. 

83.  Dr.  Pauli's  new  volume  of  Essay$  an 
English  History  is  rather  a  series  of  contri- 
butions to  the  better  knowledge  of  English  his- 
tory in  Germany  than  the  embodiment  of  any 
original  research.  He  has  taken  the  best  books 
that  come  out  from  time  to  time  in  England, 
and  given  the  substance  of  them  in  a  review. 
Sometimes  he  has  drawn  from  several  authors : 
sometimes  almost  entirely  from  one.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  article  on  Richard  iii.  he 
has  used  Mr.  Gairdner^s  preface  to  the  Letters 
and  Papers,  Mr.  Nichols's  preface  to  the  official 
documents  of  Edward  the  Fifth's  time,  his  own 
history  and  the  two  essays  of  Oettinger,  and 
Kuno  Fischer  on  Shakespeare's  Hichurd  III. 
But  in  the  article  on  "  Henry  vra.  as  Ally  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,"  he  has  drawn  al- 
most exclusively  from  Professor  Brewer's  ad- 
mirable prefaces  to  the  Calendars  of  Henry 
vin.'s  reign.  The  article  on  Sir  Peter  Carew 
is  merely  a  translation  from  Vowell's  life,  print- 
ed by  Professor  Brewer  and  Mr.  BuUer  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts.  Work  of 
this  kind  is  very  valuable,  and  it  may  almost 


be  said  indispensable.  Until  English  history 
has  been  rewritten  from  first  to  last,  a  work 
which  is  not  even  possible  at  present,  the  pub- 
he  can  only  follow  the  course  of  inquiry  by 
the  aid  of  trained  scholars  like  Dr.  PaulL  All 
that  can  be  demanded  of  him  is  that  he  should 
be  exhaustive  in  his  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
newest  materials,  and  that  he  should  tacitly 
correct  the  obvious  errors  of  the  books  he  is 
reproducing.  Tried  by  this  standard,  he 
reaches  a  high  mark,  but  not  by  any  means 
the  highest  His  style  is  simpler  and  more 
popular  than  it  was  in  the  Hist(»y ;  but  he 
seems  to  be  partly  trading  on  his  old  knowledge, 
and  a  little  careless  what  sort  of  work  he  may 
produce. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  essay  on  Ireland, 
which  particularly  deserves  examination,  as  it  is 
partly  based  on  &e  author's  personal  obserra- 
tions  during  a  tour,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
the  result  of  special  labour.  What  a  single 
tourist  may  see  is,  in  fact,  not  often  of  much 
importance ;  but  the  judgment  of  one  who  has 
studied  a  nation  in  its  history  acquires  an  eu- 
hanoed  value  when  he  tests  his  conclusions  by 
actual  observation.  It  is  apparent  that  Dr. 
Pauli  has  never  gone  to  the  sources  of  Irish 
history,  or  rather  perhaps  has  never  strongly 
mastered  them*  He  speaks  (s.  196)  of  coyne 
and  hvery,  as  a  primitive  custom,  to  compen- 
sate the  head  of  the  sept  for  the  nominal  cur- 
tailment of  his  demesne  by  the  creation  of  pri- 
vate properties.  That  it  was  based  on  an  old 
Irish  custom,  the  bonaught,  is  very  probable, 
but  it  had  Enghsh  analogues,  as  Spenser  has 
pointed  out,  notably  in  purveyance;  and  it 
pretty  certainly  originated  in  nothing  but  in 
the  fact  that  rulers  in  early  times  found  it 
easier  to  take  lodgings  and  provisions  for  their 
retainers  than  to  raise  taxes  in  money.  Nei- 
ther can  tanistry  have  oome  into  conflict  in  the 
time  of  Henry  u.  with  any  Norman  custom  of 
primogeniture ;  for  primogeniture,  if  Glanville 
may  be  trusted,  was  not  yet  the  rule  in  Eng- 
land, even  with  lands  held  by  miUtary  tenure. 
These  matters  may  seem  slight,  but  they  are 
indications  of  general  looseness  in  Dr.  Pauli's 
conceptions  of  Irish  antiquity.  When  we  pass 
to  more  modem  periods  he  is  scarcely  more 
satisfactory.  He  seems  quite  ignorant  of  Mr. 
Prendergast's  book  on  the  Cromwellian  Settle- 
ment, the  most  important  contribution  which 
has  been  made  of  late  years  to  the  history  of 
that  period.  He  draws  very  largely  from  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith's  r6sum6  of  Irish  history  and 
Irish  character ;  and  he  could  easily  have  cho- 
sen a  worse  guide.  But  he  copies  statements 
that  are  palpably  overcharged.  Sir  William 
Petty  in  1672  estimated  the  population  of  Ire- 
land at  1,100,000 ;  and  a  computation  based  on 
the  returns  of  the  hearth-money  collectors  put 
it  at  1,969,810  in  1782.  These  estunates  are 
generally  accepted,  and  ought  at  least  to  be 
disproveid  if  they  are  unsound.  What  then  is 
to  be  thought  of  the  assertions  that  400,000 
persons  died  in  1741,  and  that  450,000  Irish  died 
in  the  French  service  between  1691  and  1745? 
The  former,  though  most  improbable,  is  just 
possible ;  the  latter  virtually  assumes  that  half 
the  able-bodied  males  in  Ireland^emigrated  to 
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Francef  and  enlisted  there  during  the  course  of 
about  half  a  century.  And  it  is  a  little  dis- 
heartening to  find  &at  a  writer  now  occupied 
with  the  more  recent  history  of  England  ap- 
pears to  know  nothing  of  the  emigration  from 
Ulster  during  the  years  that  succeeded  the  t&> 
mination  of  the  great  war. 

The  last  article,  that  upon  Prince  Albert,  is 
rather  a  dithyrambic  hymn  of  praise  to  a  man 
in  high  place,  who  had  many  praiseworthy 
qoalities,  and  with  who^i,  as  a  German  by 
birth,  the  writer  especially  sympathizes,  than 
a  serious  review  of  personal  character  and  po- 
shion.    Such  friendly  appreciations  have  their 
place  in  literature,  if  not  altogether  in  history, 
and  are  not  to  be  roughly  criticised  or  tested. 
But  there  is  an  undertone  throughout  the  arti- 
cle of  attack  on  "  British  jealousy  "  (s.  489), 
and  "the  distrust  by  which  his  course  in  Eng- 
land was  attended  "  (s.  604).     No  doubt  there 
is  a  certain  justification  for  this.     Prince  Al- 
b^  excited  some  jealousy  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  man  of  indisputable  abUity ;  and  some  dis- 
like for  his  contempt  of  fashionable  frivolity, 
and  for  the  almost  austere  tone  which  he  gave 
to  the  Court    He  would  have  been  better  Uked 
during  his  life,  if  he  had  been  less  estimable, 
and  he  has  been  ovei^rated  since  his  death, 
because  his  faults  have  not  lived  after  him, 
and  hearty  justice  can  be  done  to  his  well- 
meaning.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  beheved  to  have  sympathies  which  were 
specially  distasteful  to  those  who  would  natu- 
rally have  supported  him.     He  was  regarded 
ta  Russian  in  heart  during  the  Crimean  "War, 
and  Austrian  during  the  Italian.     He  showed 
that  he  had  imbibed  the  two  worst  bigotries  of 
the  countries  with  which  he  was  connected, 
when  he  told  Humboldt  that  he  was  wrong  in 
sympathizing  with  the  Irish,  for  they  were  no 
letter  than  the  Poles.     The  great  success  of 
his  life,  the  Exhibition,  was  curious  evidence 
of  the  materialistic  tone  of  his  mind,  which 
judged  knowledge  by  its  most  obvious  results. 
Dr.  Pauli,  r^ards  the  Albert  hat  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  clear-sightedness  with  which  the 
Prince  detected  those  numerous  faults  of  de- 
tail which  the  English  army  expiated  so  dear- 
ly during  the  Crimean  War.     It  proves  also 
the  want  of  tact  which  so  perpetually  marred 
what  he  did.     For  one  who  saw  the  necessity 
of  sweeping  reforms  to  vraste  his  strength  in 
carrying  out  a  minute  change,  was  at  least  an 
error  of  judgment  which  may  reconcile  us  to 
the  small  part  the  Prince  actually  played  in 
English  politics.     His  true  position  was  that 
which  he  himself  chose,  and  which  he  could 
not  safely  have  quitted.     As  critic  and  coun- 
sellor, as  one  who  judged  England  from  with- 
out, yet  with  a  warm  personal  interest,  and 
who  possessed  a  power  of  expression  which 
was  at  least  adequate  to  his  power  of  thought, 
he  performed  functions  of  real  though  not  the 
highest  constitutional  value. 

84  Mrs.  Gordon  has  recorded  The  Home 
Life  of  Sir  David  Bretoeter  with  the  affection 
of  a  daughter  and  the  admiration  of  a  woman 
of  s^se  for  a  man  of  genius.  The  result  is  a 
Wk  which  gives  not  a  very  dramatic,  but  a 


very  vivid  picture  of  the  habits  and  life  of  the 
philosopher.  As  a  composition  the  book  is 
scarcely  in  keeping.  It  professes  rather  to  be 
notes  for  a  biography  than  a  biography ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ambitious  descrip- 
tion of  scenery  and  the  like  matters,  which  it 
is  a  fashion  to  suppose  have  much  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  man  who  looks  upon 
them.  But  in  general  the  task  is  as  well  as  it 
is  conscientiously  fulfilled;  and  a  complete 
and  fair  view  is  given  of  the  chequered  social 
and  moral  nature  which  underlay  and  support- 
ed Brewster's  scientific  intuition.  His  pnvsi- 
cal  timidity  and  moral  courage,  his  pain  when 
opposed  and  his  pleasure  in  opposing,  his  mix- 
ture of  science  and  impulse,  superstition  and 
scepticism,  dogmatism  and  inquiry,  are  all  fair- 
ly displayed.  Ordinary  human  nature  is  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  its  superiority  to  the  phi- 
losopher who  could  not  bear  the  toothache  pa- 
tiently, who  feared  animals,  and  was  afraid  of 
ghosts  though  he  did  not  believe  in  them. 
Putting  entirely  aside  his  great  merits  as  a  na- 
tural philosopher,  it  is  rarely  that  one  man  is 
able  to  play  so  many  important  parts  on  the 
world's  stage  as  Brewster  did.  He  has  im- 
pressed his  seal  on  the  organization  of  British 
science ;  and  his  name  holds  one  of  the  chief 
places  in  the  movement  which  founded  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  His  relations  with 
religion  were  always  noteworthy.  Educated 
for  a  minister,  he  resigned  the  profession,  after 
the  delivery  of  a  few  sermons  had  convinced 
him  that  he  would  never  overcome  his  nervous- 
ness as  a  speaker ;  but  when  he  adopted  the 
more  congenial  occupation  of  a  scientific  disco- 
verer he  by  no  means  lost  his  interest  in  cleri- 
cal matters ;  rather  he  mixed  up  his  two  fa- 
vourite piu^uits  into  one  insoluble  compound, 
which  engaged  his  passionate  interest  Thus 
his  belief  in  the  scientific  supremacy  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  carried  with  it  the  corollary 
that  he  was  no  Arian,  a  proposition  which  he 
maintained  in  the  teeth  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence. 

He  was  one  of  those  philosophers  whose 
ways  were  familiar  to  the  last  generation,  who 
mixed  up  geology  and  Genesis,  and  spent  much 
learned  leisure  in  harmonizing  Moses  and  Cu- 
vier.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that 
his  special  studies  in  optics  did  not  bring  him 
into  hostile  contact  witn  the  traditions  of  the 
divines,  and  that  the  science  which  he  obscur- 
ed with  theology  was  not  that  special  science 
in  which  he  was  the  highest  living  authority. 
He  was  led  to  take  great  interest  in  clairvoy- 
ance and  spirit-rapping,  an  interest  which  gave 
rise  to  his  nook  on  **  natural  magic."  At  first 
he  explained  away  the  phenomena ;  but  at  last 
he  was  disposed  to  attribute  them  to  the  devil. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  episode  of 
his  theological  activity  is  his  controversy  with 
Whewell  on  the  question  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds.  Whewell  was  probably  biassed  by 
the  difficulty  of  removing  doubts  about  the 
Incarnation,  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
stars  are  centres  of  systems,  with  planets  in- 
habited by  intelligent  creatures ;  and  he  fram- 
ed an  argument,  the  culminating  point  of  which 
was  that,  as  the  period  of  man's  inhabiting  the 
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earth  has  been  but  as  a  pomt  in  the  immea- 
surable epoch  of  its  duration  in  the  past,  so  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  extent  of  the  habi- 
tation of  intelligent  animals  is  but  a  point  in 
the  expanse  of  the  universe.  In  other  words, 
he  maintained  it  to  be  just  as  likely  that  the 
earth  Should  be  the  sole  seat  of  intelligent  ani- 
mal life  as  that  such  life  should  be  confined  to 
a  mere  instant  in  the  earth's  duration.  This 
central  assumption  he  strengthened  with  a 
wealth  of  mingled  science  and  imagination, 
which  made  his  book  a  nine  days*  wonder. 
Its  effect  on  Brewster  was  extraordinary.  He 
both  criticised  it  sharply  in  the  North  British 
Review^  and  wrote  a  book  against  it,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  existence  of  more  worlds 
than  one  was  not  only  the  creed  of  the  philoso- 
pher^ but  also  the  hope  of  the  Christian.  This 
latter  proposition  he  was  too  good  a  scholar  to 
found  on  the  phrases  "  the  next  world,"  "  s8b- 
cula  saeculorum,"  "ott5vef"or  the  like,  in  Scrip- 
ture and  Christian  writers,  which  refer  to 
worlds  distinguished  not  in  space  but  in  time. 
His  creed  was  expressed  thus: — "This  earth 
is  not  to  be  the  future  residence  of  the  nimie- 
rous  family  it  has  reared;"  "the  material 
body  which  is  to  be  raised  must  be  subject  to 
nfiaterial  laws,  and  reside  in  a  material  home ; " 
"it  is  impossible  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
on  the  celestial  spheres  his  future  is  to  be 
spent"  But  Whew  ell  himself  might  have  ad- 
mitted this  without  changing  his  creed.  Whe< 
well  talks  of  the  improbability  of  other  intelli- 
gent races  similar  to,  but  distinct  from,  man- 
kind inhabiting  the  planets,  and  argues  that  at 
present  the  planets  are  unfit  for  habitation. 
Brewster  supposes  them  to  be  man's  future 
abode,  to  be  at  some  future  time  prepared  for 
his  habitation.  But  afterwards  he  touches  the 
tender  place  of  the  dispute  when  he  asks, 
"  May  not  the  Divine  nature,  which  can  nei- 
ther suffer  nor  die,  and  which  in  our  planet 
once  only  clothed  itself  in  humanity,  resume 
elsewhere  a  physical  form,  and  expiate  the  guilt 
of  unnumbered  worlds?" — a  passage  which 
may  some  day  cause  as  grave  difiSculties  in 
proving  Brewster's  orthodoxy  and  freedom 
from  Docetism  or  Nestorianism  as  Ij^ewton's 
sayings  gave  him.  He  thought  also  that  the 
Christian  hope  of  the  philosopher  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  occupation  of  man  in  his  fu- 
ture abodes.  Man's  soul,  he  supposed,  after 
leaving  his  skeleton  to  become  a  fossil,  migrates 
to  other  spheres,  and  puts  on  various  forms. 
Equally  various  are  the  functions  of  these 
"  citizens  of  the  spheres,"  their  modes  of  life 
and  their  habitations.  "On  a  planet  more 
magnificent  than  ours  may  there  not  bo  a  type 
of  reason  of  which  the  intellect  of  Newton  is 
the  lowest  degree  ? — a  telescope  more  penetrat- 
ing, a  microscope  more  powerful,  induction 
more  subtle,  analysis  more  searching,  combina- 
tion more  profound?"  In  the  conception  of 
future  beatitude  the  gravest  theologians  have 
never  gone  beyond  the  principle. 

Look  what  is  best ;  that  best  I  wish  in  thee. 

The  red  Indian  looks  for  better  hunting- 
grounds,  and  the  philosopher  for  clearer  vision. 
It  has  yet  to  be  considered  how  far  the  common 


conception  of  heaven  and  hell  is  the  result  of 
ages  of  metaphysical  speculation,  when  the  phy- 
sical universe  was  not  regarded  as  a  worthy  ob- 
ject of  human  contemplation.  When  philoso- 
phy pronounced  t^e  act  of  contemplation  to  be 
the  highest  human  act,  and  pure  or  abstract  be- 
ing to  be  the  highest  object  of  contemplation,  the 
imagination  was  forc^  to  contrive  a  heaven 
and  a  hell  totally  different  ircfOL  those  whose 
outlines  are  filled  id  by  men  brought  up  to  phy- 
sical instead  oi  metaphysical  studies.  The  me- 
taphysician's heaven  is  a  realm  of  abstract 
contemplation^,  the  natural  philosopher's,  a 
transcendental  observatory  and  laboratory. 

It  was  only  in  the  lat^  years  of  his  life  that 
Brewster  added  to  his  polemical  orthodoxy  a 
hearty  acceptance  of  aU  parts  of  the  creed 
which  he  professed ;  and  on  these  last  years  his 
daughter  dwells  with  a  very  intelligible  plea- 
sure. Even  then,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  admitted  the  Sabbatarian  views  popular 
in  Scotland ;  in  earlier  years  he  was  vehemently 
opposed  to  them. 

85.  Herb  FRBrrAo's  biography  of  the  Baden 
minister  Mathy  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  admirers  of  the  author's  muse,  and  by  his 
political  allies.  Historical  students,  however, 
will  not  be  able  to  receive  it  without  a  certain 
apprehension,  which  its  contents  will  fully 
justify.  It  is  a  brilliant  picture,  but  not  true 
to  nature.  The  author  has  txunsformed  a 
sober,  cold,  prosaic  shade  into  a  sort  of  poetical 
hero  ;  and  while  Mathy,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
regarded  in  Baden  as  a  narrow  and  intolerant 
p&rUsan,  and  was  decidedly  unpopular,  he  not 
only  invests  him  with  the  attributes  of  a  poli- 
tical Luther,  but  even  turns  him  into  a  Moses 
of  the  annexation  policy,  who,  "  from  the  height 
he  stood  on  looked  down  over  the  promised 
land  to  which  he  had  led  his  people."  The 
sources  from  which  Herr  Freitag  has  drawn  are 
Mathy's  own  diary,  the  communications  of  his 
widow,  the  reports  of  his  political  friends,  and 
the  pamphlets  and  journals  of  the  national- 
liberal  party ;  and  the  book  not  only  gives  a 
great  many  unimportant  details,  but  often  gives 
them  wrongly.  It  is  inc<»Tect  to  say  (p.  404), 
that  "Herr  von  Treitschke  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Heidelberg,"  for  at  ^e  time  in 
question  he  had  not  been  appointed  there ;  and 
the  duel  between  Mathy  and  Hecker  (p.  243) 
has  been  related  very  differently  by  the  friends 
of  Hecker,  whose  personal  courage,  moreover, 
was  amply  proved  in  the  American  war.  The 
whole  portrait  of  Mathy  is  exaggerated  and 
over-coloured.  He  is  represented  as  the  type 
of  a  practical  politician,  on  no  better  ground 
than  the  taste  which  he  certainly  had  for  details 
of  taxation  and  monetary  affairs.  He  thought 
t^e  "  German  mission  "  of  Prussia  self-evident 
because  she  had  established  the  Zollverein. 
But  a  predilection  of  this  kind  was  very 
different  from  a  practical  turn  of  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  it  made  him,  both  as  a  minister  and 
in  opposition,  blindly  egotistical  and  unable  to 
take  the  true  measure  of  afi&irs.  In  the  year 
1830,  when  he  was  editor  of  an  opposition 
organ  called  the  Zeitgeist^  he  came  across  the 
authority  of  the  censorship  and  the  Bundestag. 
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Forthwith  he  took  himself  for  a  dangerous  poli- 
tical character,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile 
in  Switzerland,  thou^  neither  his  life  nor 
V^asxtj  was  in  Uie  least  danger.  The  days  he 
spent  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Urenchen  were  the 
best  and  most  honourable  of  his  life.  But  he 
tboaght  himself  destined  for  something  higher 
than  teaching  Swiss  rustics,  and  longed  to  be  a 
minister.  In  the  spring  of  1848  he  fancied 
himself  the  saviour  of  Baden,  because  he  had 
seized  his  friend,  the  democrat  Finckler,  who 
was  going  to  proclaim  t^e  republic,  and  had 
handed  him  over  to  the  police.  Herr  Freitag 
admits  that  this  act  of  questionable  heroism 
was  entirely  useless,  since  **  the  rising  would 
ha?e  been  put  down  by  the  troops,  even  if 
Finc^er  had  remained  at  large"  (p.  266). 
Mathj,  however,  immediately  readied  the  aim 
of  his  ambition.  He  became  a  councillor  of 
State  and  minister,  as  well  as  the  most  unpo- 
pular man  in  Baden.  Herr  Freitag  does  not 
rdate  how  he  drew  back  at  the  Frankfort  Par- 
liament in  1849,  while  consistent  men  like 
Uhlandheld  out  to  the  last,  and  went  to  Stutt^ 
gart ;  but  he  describes  at  length  the  honours 
bestowed  on  him  in  his  journey  to  the  north 
^^als  Mann  der  Ordnung  und  der  Zucht."  The 
year  1866,  which  ought  to  have  crowned  Mathy's 
pditical  career,  brought  him  only  disappoint^ 
ment  He  had  expected  to  be  able  to  bring 
Baden  into  the  North  German  Confederation, 
"either,^'  as  he  said,  *^by  direct  or  indirect 
means."  But  Count  Bismarck  rejected  his 
OTertures ;  and  the  ridicule  which  the  fiasco 
brought  on  him  had  a  fatal  effect  Herr  Freitag 
has  published  his  memorandum  of  November 
1867,  and  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  re- 
pulse he  sustained. 

86.  Dr.  Ebblino  has  be^i  induced  by  various 
solicitations  to  publish  the  first  volume  of  his 
life  of  Count  Beust  before  the  intended  time. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  wait,  in  accordance 
with  his  original  plan,  till  the  whole  work  was 
complete.  Nevertheless  the  volume  is  (me  of 
much  interest  The  author  presents  his  sub- 
ject neither  heroically  idealized  nor  overlaid 
with  frivolous  gossip,  but  according  to  the 
oiganic  conception  of  a  serious  historian.  He 
regards  Count  Beust's  political  activity  as  a 
central  point  round  which,  since  1848,  the 
quasi-diplomatic  history  of  Saxon  vicissitudes 
and  political  struggles  has  revolved.  The  work 
will  be  substantially  confined  to  the  period  of 
the  Saxon  administration,  only  touching  the 
Austrian  one  so  far  as  the  internal  hannony  of 
the  subject  requires.  The  analysis  of  the 
minister's  character  is  made  subordinate  to  the 
chronological.exposition  of  his  career,  which  is 
illustrated  by  diplomatic  notes  and  parliamen- 
tary speeches.  Hence  it  was  the  more  advisable 
that  the  whole  account  of  the  Saxon  administra- 
tion should  have  been  given  to  the  world  at  the 
same  time ;  the  present  volume  on  the  contrary 
reaches  only  to  the  year  1861. 

Count  Beust  is  of  Brandenburg  extraction. 
Dr.  Ebeling  traces  his  family  up  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  bom  in  1809,  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1833,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Baron  Lindenau,  the  first 
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constitutional  minister  of  Saxony.  From  1836 
to  1841  he  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin 
and  Paris,  then  chargl-d'afiaires  at  Munich, 
resident  minister  in  London  from  1846  to  1848, 
and  finally,  at  the  revolutionary  epoch,  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin.  Almost  immediately  before 
the  Dresden  revolution  of  May,  on  Pfordten's 
retirement,  he  entered  the  new  ministry  as 
foreign  minister  ;  but  his  real  predominance 
dates  from  June  1850,  when  his  courage  in  dis- 
solving the  so-called  Unverstandslandtag,  and 
re-establishing  the  old  constitution,  rescued 
Saxony  from  the  action  of  demagogues  and 
from  Prussian  mediatization.  Some  sections 
of  Dr.  Ebeling's  work  treat  of  the^  position  of 
Saxony  with  regard  to  the  German  constitu- 
tional questions  of  the  time,  and  illustrate  the 
policy  of  Count  Beust  at  the  Zollverein  crisis 
of  1852-63.  But  the  most  generally  interesting 
are  those  which  relate  to  his  action  during  the 
Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  and  its  beaming  on 
the  general  politics  of  Europe. 

87.  Emanuel  Geibel  is  a  favourite  poet  in 
Germany^  and  is  not  unknown  in  other  coun- 
tries. His  charm  lies  in  the  harmony  of  his 
language  and  the  graceful  attractiveness  of  his 
thoughts  ;  and  though  severe  critics  may  find 
littie  in  his  poems,  the  multiplied  editions  of 
them  show  tiiat  he  has  touched  the  popular 
taste.  His  reputation  rests  chiefiy  on  his 
songs,  which  are  well  adapted  for  music,  and 
have  been  frequently  used  by  composers.  In 
believing  hims^  a  dnunatist,  however,  he  seems 
to  be  mistaken.  His  plays,  including  Sopho- 
nisba,  the  last,  are  not  without  merit,  and  have 
considerable  beauty  of  language ;  but  they  are 
hardly  such  as  will  keep  their  ground  upon  t^e 
stage. 

While  he  is  yet  living.  Dr.  Goedeke,  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works  on  German 
literature,  has  commenced  a  biography  of  him, 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  two  good-sized 
volumes.  The  task  is  a  difScult  one :  for  his 
life  comprises  no  extraordinary  events,  but 
only  social  relations  with  people  of  whom  many 
are  still  alive.  A  brief  and  mphic  sketch  of 
his  mental  development  would  have  been  more 
germane  to  the  circumstances.  No  doubt  there 
are  large  circles  of  his  admirers  who  will  wel- 
come Dr.  Goedeke^ s  book,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  poet's  life  illustrated  by  a  catalogue  of  the 
beauties  he  has  celebrated  ;  but,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  their  curiosity  will  be  dis- 
appointed. For  only  a  few  of  Geibel's  songs 
have  sprung  from  motives  of  real  life.  His 
Venetian  reminiscences  were  written  in  Berlin, 
before  he  had  ever  seen  Venice.  When  his 
biographer  endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  songs,  he  is  reduced  to  searching  out,  with 
a  painful  erudition,  what  author  the  poet  had 
last  been  reading,  so  far  as  it  may  be  discernible 
by  analogies  of  mought  and  feeling.  The  trivial 
details  which  he  has  gleaned  from  the  young 
poef  s  letters  to  his  mother  will  scarcely  be 
attractive  to  the  most  zealous  of  his  admirers, 
and  certainly  will  have  no  interest  for  posterity. 
On  the  first  impressions  and  influences  tiiat 
awakened  GeibePs  sleeping  genius  the  book  is 
not  only  unsatis&ctory,  but  defective.    GeibePs 
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father  was  a  highly-gifted  maD,  and  an  eloquent 
preacher.  In  his  large  library,  the  boy  had  the 
run  of  old  and  new  books,  poems  and  collec- 
tions of  poetry.  He  lived  with  and  in  these 
books ;  and  thus,  at  an  early  age,  he  was  imbued 
with  poetic  learning.  Amongst  his  college 
friends  he  founded  a  kind  of  Academy,  eadi 
member  of  which  had  to  produce  some  sort  of 
poetical  essays.  An  eccentric  old  lady,  not 
mentioned  in  the  present  book,  a  daughter  of 
the  **  Wandsbecker  Bote,"  Matthias  Claudius, 
soon  discoyered  his  talent,  and  in  every  way 
encouraged  its  development  Of  all  this  Dr. 
Goedeke  knows  nothing,  though  he  mieht  easily 
have  learned  a  good  deaL  Lideed,  his  state- 
ments with  reference  to  this  part  of  GeibeFs 
life  are  not  even  correct.  In  the  Preface  he 
refers  to  the  Horatian  '^nonum  prematur  in 
annum  ; "  and  it  appears  that,  by  an  ingenious 
combination  against  possible  amendment,  the 
book  has  remained  through  the  prescribed 
period  not  only  written  but  printed.  The  Pre- 
face also  says — ^what  may  well  be  believed — 
that  the  hero  of  the  book  has  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  its  production.  The  present 
volume  extends  to  the  time  of  GeibePs  removal 
to  Munich ;  the  succeeding  one  must  of  neces- 
sity be  still  more  insipid  and  superficial,  or  else 
still  less  discreet 

88.  To  the  second  series  of  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake's  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Fine  Arts^  his  widow  has  prefixed  a  memoir, 
written  with  singular  clearness  of  vision  as  to 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  man  whose 
successful  but  uninteresting  career  it  traces. 
His  life  derives  unquestionable  importance  from 
the  position  he  occupied  in  the  movement  begun 
by  the  building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  as  Director  of  the  National  Gallenr  just  at 
tiie  time  when  it  rose  from  an  insignincant  na- 
tional collection  to  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
Lady  Eastlake  has  not  imduly  lengthened  her 
work ;  and  she  has  not  given  any  considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  or  extracts  from  her 
husband's  note-books.     The  memoir  occupies 
little  more  than  half  of  the  volume,  and  the 
remainder  gives  the  few  papers  left  complete 
by  the  author,  principally  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Arts.     To  compare  them  with  the  writings  in 
the  first  series  would  not  be  to  their  advantage. 
The  essays  in  the  earlier  book  were  thoroughly 
well-studied  inquiries  of  a  practical  kind.     They 
exhausted  certain  techniod  subjects  of  perma- 
nent importance  to  artists  and  to  the  history  of 
art     The  learning  of  the  author,  which  was 
considerable,  his  habits  of  research,  which  were 
still  greater,  and  his  professional  artistic  insight, 
combined  to  make  the  Materials  for  a  History 
of  Oil  Fainting  almost  a  unique  production. 
la.  the  present  volume,  however,  the  papers  are 
sssthetic  and  speculative,  such  as  many  have 
attempted  before  and  will  attempt  again.     They 
are  only  three  in  number  : — "  How  to   Ob- 
serve," written  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1885, 
"  Difference  between  Language  and  Art,"  and 
a  "Discourse"  delivered  in  1869  on  tiie  dif- 
ferences between  the  formative  arts  and  de- 
scriptive poetry,  a  subject  which  carries  us 
back  nearly  a  century,  and  recalls  the  thick 


paper-covered  volumes  of  writes  like  Dubos. 
"  How  to  Observe  "  goes  over  a  very  wide  field, 
and  seems  to  have  resulted  from  notes  and  ob- 
servations on  many  subjects,  made  at  different 
periods,  united  by  a  common  point  of  view,  not 
so  much  that  of  the  inventive  artist  as  that  of 
the  connoisseur.    And  in  truth  this  is  what  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  was ;  and  the  writer  of  the 
memoir  b^ins  her  work  with  a  kind  of  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fact     "  In  perusing  the 
life  of  a  painter,"  she  remarks,  "  me  reader  is 
reminded  at  the  outset  that  it  is  the  man  rather 
than  the  artist  who  invites  attention."     The 
annals  of  a  painter's  work,  she  goes  on  to  say, 
may  be  comprised  within  a  brief  catalogue ;  the 
critical  estimate  of  them  may  be  ^ven  in  com- 
paratively few  words ;  the  events  m  his  life  are 
generally  scanty.     It  is  not  safe,  she  thinks,  to 
infer  that  his  mind  may  in  great  measure  be 
read  through  his  works,  or  that  he  will  always 
be  in  harmony  with  them.     This  is  said  as  an 
introduction  to  the  view  that  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  could  have  attained  distincticm  in  an^  walk 
of  life  to  which  he  might  have  applied  hunself. 
No  doubt,  acumen,  judgment,  knowledge  of  a 
definite  profession,  and  ^owledge  of  the  world, 
with  certain  decided  negative  qualities,  may 
lead  to  high  success  in  any  widk  of  life  not 
requiring  original  and  inherent  faculties.    Sir 
Charles  EasUake^s  success,  however,  was  only 
official  and  external,  very  different 'from  that 
of  a  great  artist  or  poet  or  man  of  science. 
Out  of  his  profession  he  did  not  distinguish 
himself.     His  choice  of  a  painter's  life  was 
curious.     It  was  a  cool  and  reasoning  choice  by 
a  boy  who  had  never  apparentiy  made  a  sketcn 
from  nature,  or  had  a  pictorial  idea  of  any  sort. 
And  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  comes  out 
in  the  memoir  is  the  boy's  maturity  of  thought 
and  language.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  writes, 
from  school  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  a  historical  painter,  and  ends  a  Johnsonian 
letter  of  three  octavo  pages  thus : — "  Above  all 
I  must  remind  you  that  this  is  not  the  effect  of 
the  mere  ebullitions  of  a  fervent  imagination- 
it  is  an  irresistible  propensity  which  will  remain 
for  ever,  if  not  untimely  nipt"     And  after- 
wards, **  I  do  not  prefer  splendid  negligence  to 
painful  and  humiliating  exactness."    He  then 
reminds  his  father  that "  nothing  disturbs  plans 
of  economy  more  than  irregularity  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  money."    And  again :  "  Such  a  work 
as  painting  an  historical  picture  may  be  dirided 
into  two  parts — ^the  conception  of  ihe  subject 
and  the  execution ; "  both  of  tiiese,  he  con- 
tinues, need  aids — the  one  books,  the  other 
ccdours,  both  of  them  expensive.     "  Now  comes 
the  Q.S.D.  of  my  proposition  ; "  and  a  financial 
difficulty  of  a  pound  or  two  is  stated.    Besides 
sentimental  Italian  bandits,  bandits'  wives,  and 
contadini,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  painted  s^ti- 
mental  representations  of  the  New  Testament 
histories,  tiie  acts  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  which 
were  exceedingly  popular,  and  are  still  hnitated 
by  a  few  inferior  hands,  with  some  measure  of 
the    same    success.      His  work  however  as 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  as  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
as  an  inquirer  into  processes  of  painting  in  past 
ages,  was  very  different  and  exceedin^y  rslu- 
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able.  He  puxy^ased  189  pictures  for  the  Na- 
tional Collection,  and  presented  seyeral  fine 
works  to  it  himself.  His  notes  on  pictures 
seoD  bj  him  in  the  course  of  his  numerous 
jouroejs  oyer  Europe  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor,  and  must  be  of  great 
vilue.    He  died  at  Pisa  in  1865. 

39.  The  economical  rerolution  caused  by  the 
extension  of  machinery  has  had  a  benencent 
efiect,  inasmuch  as  it  has  transferred  the  hard- 
est labour  to  forces  which  are  unconscious  and 
untiring,  and  has  multiplied  industrial  products 
60  as  to  make  them  more  accessible  to  the 
masses.     But  it  has  also  acted  injuriously,  by 
centralizing  industrial  establishments,  and  thus 
sobstitating  mere  labourers  for  the  artisans, 
who  formerly  liyed  in  a  certain  independence 
in  the  midst  of  those  family  ties  which  it  is 
the  tendency  of  factory  life  to  weaken  or  de- 
stroy.   Professor  SchmoUer  of  Halle,  in  his 
QmkiehU  der  deuUehen  Kleingetoerbe,  has 
undertaken  the  interesting  task  of  depicting 
this  transformation,  as  it  were  in  process,  at 
least  in  Germany,  showing  its  eyils  and  seelang 
the  remedies  for  them.      His  work  has,  in  the 
main,  been  well  done.      It  is  open  to  the  criti- 
cism tiiat  it  dwells  disproportionately  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture ;  but  the  surgeon  must 
ha?e  full  liberty  to  probe  the  wound  before  he 
applies  the  bidm  that  is  to  heal  it     After 
^dng  at  the  position  of  the  question  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Herr  Schmoller  proceeds  to 
d^  with  the  industrial  census  of  Prussia  from 
1795  to  1861,  of  Baden  from  1829  to  1861,  of 
WOrtemberg  from  1885  to  1861,  of  Bavaria 
from  1810  to  1861,  and  of  Saxony  from  1880  to 
1865.     He  then  inyestigates  tiie  cause  and 
methods  of  the  transformation,  distinguishing 
between  town  and  country,  reviewing  particu- 
larly ten  of  the  most  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  then  ^yes  his  conclusions. 
.  A  priori  probability  would  seem  to  favour  his 
(pinion  that  the  small  industry  loses  ground 
greatly,  while  the  large  grows  in  proportion. 
But  fails  book  rather  shows,  against  his  own  in- 
tention, that,  while  the  large  industry  grows 
considerably,   the  small  does  not  dimmish  in 
proportion,  since  machinery  increases  the  num- 
ber of  consumers.     The  case  of  boot-making 
will  furnish  an  example.     In  1816  a  great  part 
of  the  population  went  barefoot  in  summer, 
and  wore  wooden  shoes  in  winter.      Suppose 
that  steam  machines  for  sewing  the  leather,  and 
an  easier  process  of  tanning,  lower  t^e  price  of 
shoes  by  one  half,  then  in  1861  50  or  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  went  barefoot  in  1816 
will  wear  shoes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  num- 
ber of  hand-working  shoemakers  will  not  be 
diminished.      The  machines  will  perform  the 
ordinary  work  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the  skiUed 
artisans  will    serve    their    richer    customers. 
Moreover,  a  greater  number  of  cobblers  will  be 
required    This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  statistics  ti^en  from  Herr  SchmoUer's 
book,  and  showing  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
artisans  (masters  and  men)  who  form  the  Klein- 
gewerbe,  or  small  industry,  in  Prussia,  to  the 
whole  population.    The  census  is  taken  every 
tod  year: — 


1816, 
1819, 
18S2, 
1836, 
1828» 
1881, 
16S4, 
1887, 
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888  " 
4-81 

4-88  »• 
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4*61  per© 

1848, 

4-68   " 

1846, 

SIM) 

1848. 

6-n 

1868, 

6-90 

18M, 

6-88   '* 

1868, 

698 

1861, 
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Thus  the  number  of  tiiese  artisans,  instead  of 
diminishing,  has  been  augmented.  No  doubt 
the  number  of  factories  has  increased  also. 
But  when  it  is  argued  that  the  small  industry 
suffers  by  reason  of  this  increase  two  things 
must  be  borne  in  mind  :  (1.)  That  the  large  in- 
dustry also  complains,  so  that  the  evil  must  be 
attributed  to  more  general  causes;  and  (2.) 
that  the  small  industry  has  been  suffering  for 
more  than  a  century,  so  that  machinery  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  it  On  this  last  point, 
Justus  Moeser  (quoted  by  Herr  SchmoUer) 
says,  in  his  Patrtotische  Phantasien,  published 
in  1775  :  "Lo6k  through  the  registers  of  our 
artisans,  and  see  how  their  number  has  dimin- 
ished by  half  in  the  last  100  years,  while  thie 
number  of  merchants  has  tripled.  The  black- 
smith has  been  replaced  by  the  ironmonger, 
and  the  cabinetmaker  by  the  furniture-dealer. 
Nevertheless,  the  small  industries  are  in  a  suf- 
fering condition  ;  and  practical  suggestions  for 
its  amelioration  are  entitled  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. But  Herr  Schmoller' s  suggestions  are 
not  practical.  He  contents  himself  with  vague 
generalities  about  the  selfishness  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  the  nature  of  property,  which  is 
not  sacred,  and  of  which  great  sacrifices  may 
on  occasions  be  demanded.  *^  In  grossen  aus- 
serordentlichen  Zeiten  k5nnen  auch  grosse 
Opfer  gefordert  werden  "  (p.  687).  But  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  sort  of  sacrifices,  and 
who  is  to  regulate  them.  Herr  Schmoller's 
phrases  are  the  expression  of  a  kindly  feeling, 
but  do  not  help  to  solve  the  problem.  Social 
economy  cannot  dispense  with  the  principle  of 
self-interest  The  wheels  of  the  machine  would 
no  longer  turn  if  their  teeth  were  not  made  of 
steeL 

40.  SiGNOB  Fang  is  the  Deputy  Syndic  of 
Milan,  and  a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament 
He  has  published  several  works  on  savings 
banks  and  charities,  and  is  himself  an  adminis- 
trator of  provident  institutions.     On  such  sub- 
jects he  may  be  regarded  as  one  61  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  Itady.     The  title  of  his  last 
new  book,  however,  Delia  Caritd  preventivOy 
is  open  to  criticism.     For  there  is  some  confu- 
sion of  ideas  in  calling  providence  preventive 
charity,  since  it  is  to  others  that  people  are 
charitable,  but  to  themselves  that  they  are 
provident.     Providence  indeed  seems  precisely 
to  imply  the  notion  of  dispensing  a  man  from 
the  necessity  of  accepting  charity.      But  apart 
from  this  question,  the  book  itself  is  of  impor- 
tance.    The  author  rightly  upholds  the  princi- 
ple of  charity,  but  at  the  same  time  maintains 
that  '*  la  panacea  sociale  sta  dunque  nell*  ordine 
e  nella  liberty,  nel  lavoro  e  nella  morality  pri- 
yata."      The  moral  origin  of  provident  institu- 
tions he  finds  in  the  necessity  of  counteracting 
one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  misery — ^im- 
providence.    He  gives  an  historical  sketch  of 
friendly  societies,  with  a  statistical  account  of 
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those  of  France  and  England.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  the  book  is  that  on  pau- 
perism  and  the  working  classes  in  Italy.  The 
author  admits  the  extent  of  Italian  pauperism, 
but  maintains  that  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
an  excessive  development  of  industry,  as  that 
of  England  often  is,  or  to  the  sterility  of  the 
soil,  or  to  the  climate,  but  to  a  bad  distribution 
of  the  land,  and  to  the  ignorance,  and  in  some 
degree  to  the  indolence,  of  the  populations. 
The  amount  of  ignorance  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures : — Of  100  children  of  the  work- 
ing class,  in  Southern  Italy  scarcely  1  can 
read,  in  Tuscany  10,  in  Lombardy  and  Venice 
50.  In  the  canton  of  Ticino  instruction  is  com- 
pulsory; but  Ticino  is  not  Italy.  In  Italy 
itself,  out  of  three  millions  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  there  are  two  mil- 
lions who  do  not  go  to  school 

Italy  contains,  according  to'  Signor  Fano, 
1,866,341  paupers ;  but  she  has  no  system  of 
legal  cbarity  (p.  104).  "  Se  non  che,"  he  adds, 
^^la  moltitudine  degli  instituti  d'assistenza,  i 
modi  tenuti  a  govemarli,  le  doviziose  rendite  di 
cui  possono  disporre,  e  I'improvida  destinazione 
che  sovente  ne  fanno  gli  amministratori,  sono 
vizij  che  producono  per  noi  gli  stessi  effetti,  o 
peggio,  della  caritl^  legale.''  It  is  a  truism  to 
say  that  the  surest  means  of  subduing  misery 
would  be  to  increase  instruction,  the  love  of 
work,  and  the  spirit  of  economy ;  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely for  the  application  of  truisms  that  it  is 
generally  most  difficult  to  awaken  the  requisite 
passion. 

The  author  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  the  in- 
teresting question  of  the  civil  personality  of 
friendly  societies  and  their  legal  status  in  diffe- 
rent countries.  In  Italy  the  government  does 
not  interfere  in  their  af&irs,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  enjoy  any  civU  personalitv. 
The  following  statistics  are  interesting: — Of 
7720  communes  in  the  kingdom,  only  248  have 
friendly  societies.  The  total  number  of  such 
societies,  according  to  the  latest  return — ^that 
of  1862 — ^was  443.  Their  relative  distribu- 
tion amongst  the  people  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces was  as  follows : — For  each  100,000  in- 
habitants, there  were  in 


Piedmont  and  Ligaria.4'06  societies,  with  1,048  members. 

Lombardy,         .       .    ail  "  769 

Parma  and  Piaccnia,    1-68  "  489 
Hodena,    Maasa    and 

Reggio,   ...    8-80  "  616 

RomS|na,  .       .    8*27  "  986 

The  Marches,    .       .    215  **  709 

Umbria,      ...    2-73  "  576 

Tuscany,  .    801  "  930         *' 

Neapolitan  Provinces,  0*28  "  81 

Sicily,         ...    083  "  72 

Sardinia,    .       .       .    Ote  **  178 


Total, 


2-08 


tt 


612 
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In  his  last  chapter  Signor  Fano  speaks  of 
"other  institutions  useful  to  the  working 
classes,"  and  especially  of  co-operation.  The 
chapter  is  written  in  a  good  spirit ;  but  perhaps 
the  author  expects  too  much  from  the  co-opera- 
tive system,  which,  with  all  its  merits,  is  only  a 
human  agency,  and  not  the  philosopher's  stone. 

41.  Dr.  Eckardt's  Baltische  und  russische 
Culturstudien  are  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Russo-German  provinces 


of    the  Baltic,  and  are  connected  with  the 
author's  previous  work  die  Baltischen  Pro- 
ijineen  Eusslands.      The  two  together  form  a 
collection  of  sketches  founded  on  a  thorougfa 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  written  in  a  very 
lively  and  entertaining  style,  the  particular 
topics  which  engage  the  au&or's  attention  be- 
ing always  such  as  to  throw  light  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  country.     The  Baltic  provinces 
are  well  adapted  for  this  method  of  treatment ; 
for  the  development  of  their  civilization  offers 
a  variety  of  elements  and  phases  which  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  country. 
They  form  the  advanced  guard  of  Qermanism 
and  Protestantism,  against  the  action  of  the  Slar 
vonic  race  and  the  Greek  Church,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly the  field  of  a  perpetual  conflict  be- 
tween German  and  Russian  mterests.      Before 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  the  country  was 
under  Swedish  and  Polish  dominion,  having  in 
the  middle  ages  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order, 
which  itself  was  a  result  of  the  crusades.    A 
crusade  having  been  preached  against  the  abo- 
riginal heathen  populations, the  German  knights 
who  settled  in  the  country  were  r^rded  as 
champions  of  the  faith.     But  in  their  train 
came  merchants  from  Bremen  and  Ltibeck; 
and  the  rising  towns  became  important  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Hanseatic  League,  which  ex- 
tended its  branches  as  far  as  Novgorod  on  Lake 
Ilmen.     The  effects  of  this  process  remain,  not 
onl^  in  material  monuments,  but  also  in  insti- 
tutions which  are  still  in  full  vigour,  and  in  the 
half  mediaeval  constitution  of  the  towns  and  the 
nobility.     Another  point  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  aboriginal  race  which  forms  the 
great  mass  of  the  inferior  population.    It  di- 
vides into  two  branches — Finns  and  Lettonians. 
These  two  branches  differ  widely  from  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  Lettonian,  which  is  the  more  nu- 
merous, forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Germans  and  Slaves,  and  is  interesting  from  an 
ethnological  and  philological  point  of  view.  The 
German  population,  which  is  confined  to  the 
nobles  and  the  middle  class,  does  not  exceed 
200,000  souls;    and  this  handful  which  has 
survived  the  desolating  wars  fought  in  the  coun- 
try two  centuries  ago  between  Swedes,  Poles, 
and  Russians,  offers  at  the  present  time  a  strenu- 
ous resistance  to  the  advance  of  Russian  ab- 
solutism.    On  any  revival  of  the  Polish  ques- 
tion, the  Baltic  Provinces,  which  are  threatened 
by  an   oppression  similar  to  that  of  Poland, 
would  necessarily  be  an  element  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  would  ihus  become  an  obj^t  of  im- 
mediate practical  politics.     Among  persons  of 
note  in  modern  times  they  have  produced  Field- 
marshal  Laudon,  the  greatest  Austrian  general 
since  Prince  Eugene  ;  Fran  von  &CLdener,  the 
friend  of  the  Czar  Alexahder ;  and  the  well- 
known  Princess  Liewen,   the  Egeria  of  M. 
Guizot,  who  has  raised  a  literary  shrine  to  her 
memory. 

42.  Mr.  Patterson's  work  on  the  Magyars 
gives  the  conclusions  of  a  foreigner  who  has 
lived  among  the  people,  learned  meir  language, 
and  inquired  carefully  into  the  workmg  of 
their  institutions.  It  is  so  far  imperfect  that 
the  author  leaves  the  Slavonic  part  of  the  po- 
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pulation  almost  eDtirely  out  of  sight,  and  deals 
comparativelj  little  with  the  Germans  and  the 
Willachs.  It  is  so  far  prejudiced  that  he  has 
perhaps  imbihed  a  slight  bias  against  the  Sax- 
ons of  Transylyania.  Still  the  book  gives  a 
general  impression  of  thorough  honesty,  solid- 
itf,  and  good  sense.  Its  central  idea,  so  to 
spedc,  is  that  the  differences  between  the  Mag- 
yars and  their  neighbours  are  rather  from  theur 
tiaditions  and  surroundii^  than  from  any  in- 
mulicable  facts  of  race.  The  question  the  au- 
&or  mainly  has  in  view  is  whether  the  Magyar 
nationality  will  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in 
&e  straggle  for  existence.  The  treatment  is 
by  a  series  of  chapters  dealing  severally  with 
the  institutions,  <iie  society,  me  religion,  and 
the  literatyre,  of  the  dominant  people.  Some 
of  the  heaviest  chapters  are  placed  rather  mis- 
takenly at  the  b^inning;  and  generally  the 
book  is  that  of  a  thoughtful  rather  tiian  an  im- 
aginative man.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  on  to- 
pics of  general  interest ;  and  there  is  a  sprink- 
ling of  good  stories  and  apt  illustrations 
throughout 

Like  their  neighbours  the  Poles,  the  Magyars 
have  been  a  military  horde,  encamping  and 
settling  down  in  a  plain  where  only  a  warlike 
race  could  maintain  itself,  and  partially  assimi- 
lating the  conquered  people  of  the  surrounding 
parts.  But  they  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
the  Poles  in  several  respects.  The  rich  alluvial 
pkun  of  the  Alf 51d  has  favoured  the  growth  of 
a  compact  nucleus  of  Magyar  population  ;  and 
its  w^th  feeds  the  great  cities  in  which  the 
political  life  of  Hungary  is  centred.  Then 
again  the  Magyar  has  a  defensible  frontier  on 
tvo  sides,  and  a  neighbour  in  the  south  with 
whom  he  claims  affinity,  and  whom  he  has 
called  in  at  times  when  Turkish  rule  seemed 
more  endurable  than  Austrian.  Again,  the 
very  defects  of  the  constitution  have  sometimes 
pleaded  for  it  at  Vienna.  ^^Totus  mundus 
stultizat  et  constitutiones  imaginarias  qusBrit," 
said  the  Emperor  Francis  to  a  Magyar  deputa- 
tion, ^^vos  habetis  constitutionem  et  ego  amo 
Ohun  et  illsesam  ad  posteros  transmittam.^' 
By  **  iUaesa,''  as  Mr.  Patterson  suggests,  the 
Emperor  no  doubt  meant  *^  unimproved.**  As 
long  as  Hungary  was  governed  by  an  aristo- 
cracy, in  the  interest  and  through  the  support 
of  Only  one  of  its  races,  there  was  little  pro- 
bability that  democratic  watchwords  would  be 
clamorously  obtruded  upon  the  sovereign. 
Now,  of  course,  this  state  of  things  is  at  an 
end  The  old  nobiles  still  retain  an  anoma^ 
lous  privilege  of  voting  without  any  property 
or  otiier  qualification,  but  are  otherwise  on  a 
par  with  the  races  anciently  subject  They 
owe  their  political  pre-eminence  at  present,  to 
tiie  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  wealthy 
and  educated  families  are  Magyars  either  by 
birth,  or,  like  the  Germans  of  Pesth,  by  feeling, 
and  that  it  is  consequently  the  ambition  of 
every  rising  man  to  procure  recognition  for 
himself  and  his  family  as  Magyars.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson gives  two  amusing  stories  in  illustration 
of  this  feeling.  One  is  of  a  peasant  noble,  ap- 
parently a  Magyar  by  race,  who  was  settled 
unong  the  Wallachians,  and  had  quite  lost  his 
nationality,  but  insisted  on  being  described  in 


the  census  papers  as  a  Magyar,  though  he  al- 
lowed that  his  wife  and  children  might  be 
Roumans.  The  other  is  of  a  return  from  a 
Protestant  college  situated  in  a  Slovack  colony, 
in  which  only  three  of  the  students  reported 
themselves  Slovacks.  The  report  was  sent 
back  for  correcti<m;  but  meanwhile  the  un- 
lucky trio  had  been  subjected  to  such  persecu- 
tion that,  when  the  names  were  entered  again, 
only  one  had  the  courage  to  declare  himself  a 
Slavonian.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  fact  could  be  parallel^  in  parts 
more  densely  peopled  by  ^e  Slaves.  If  so, 
there  has  been  a  marvellous  change  of  feeling 
since  Kollar's  Slawy  Dcera  was  written  and 
accepted  as  a  national  epic. 

But  if  the  Magyars  have  on  their  side  fash- 
ions, organization,  and  the  habit  of  political 
life,  there  are  some  causes  in  operation  which 
have  told  fatally  against  them.     In  Transyl- 
vania **the  short-sighted  Magyar  landlords," 
says  Mr.  Patterson,  "  always  preferred  Rou- 
mans as  tenants  and  serfs  to  men  of  their  own 
race,"  as  more  docile  and  submissive.   The  re- 
sult has  been  a  continual  exodus  of  the  Mag- 
yars into  the  PrincipaUties.     Again,  there  has 
been  a  certain  denationalization  of  the  Transyl- 
vania Magyars,  as  many  as  half  a  million  of 
them  by  one  estimate  (which  Mr.  Patterson 
however  thinks  exaggerated)  having  changed 
their  language  and  religion.     One  reason  has 
been  that  the  Wallachians  were  largely  patro- 
nized at  Vienna  between  1849  and  1867 :  another 
and  curious  one  is  that  the  Greek  Gnurch  is 
so  much  cheaper  than  Protestantism.   But  the 
main  causes,  no  doubt,  are  that  the  larger  race 
naturally  absorbs  the  smaller,  and  that  the 
race  at  the  lower  level  of  civilisation  steadily 
increases  upon  the  race  at  the  higher.     Hence, 
as  Mr.  Boner  showed  very  forcibly  in  his  book 
upon  Transylvania,  the  Saxons  are  rapidly 
dying  out,  and  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
whole  districts.   But  further,  Hungary,  like  all 
countries,  has  its  conservatives,  and,  as  a  thin- 
ly-peopled and  remote  country,  develops  an  in- 
tense feeling  of  nationality.     The  men  who 
took  their  children  away  from  school,  and  pre- 
ferred to  see  them  peasants  rather  than  officials 
under  a  German  government,  have  naturally 
adopted  the  same  principle  for  their  present 
pc^cy.     They  dread  any  changes  that  will  de- 
stroy the  existing  character  of  the  people  and 
their  institutions,  and  would  sooner  do  without 
railways,  roads,  and  commerce,  than  sacrifice 
the  predominance  of  the  agricultural  interest 
WhUe  their  nationality  was  threatened,  this 
feeling  was  intelligible,  and  to  some  extent 
justifiable.     At  present,  it  practically  means 
that  reforms  and  changes  coming  from  Ger- 
many are  viewed  with  extreme  suspicion,  and 
that  the  Magyar  may  easily  fall  behind  the 
neighbour  races  of  the  kingdom.   Yet  Mr.  Pat- 
terson does  not  regard  him  as  essentially  averse 
to  innovation.   In  fact,  where  the  German  pea- 
sant refuses  to  change,  from  a  belief  that  he 
cannot  be  taught  anything,  the  Mi^ar  appears 
to  take  a  pride  in  showing  that  he  has  master- 
ed the  new  idea. 

The  chapters  on  Hungarian  Protestantism 
are  among  the  most  interesting  in  Mr.  Patter- 
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son's  work.  Among  the  Magyars  almost  all 
the  Protestants  are  Oalymists.  They  object  to 
the  Lutherans  as  not  su£Sciently  decided.  The 
resolution  passed  by  a  Lutheran  synod  to  re- 
tain the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  to  make  it  in 
such  a  way  "  ut  Catholici  yideant  et  CalyinistSB 
ne  animadvertant,''  certainly  seems  to  savour 
more  of  policy  than  of  the  faith  which  makes 
martyrs.  In  general,  Protestantism  appears  to 
be  losing  ground.  Its  strength  has  lain  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  favoured  by  Government, 
and  in  the  excellence  of  the  Protestant  schools ; 
but  the  former  motive  for  supporting  it  has 
ceased  to  be  very  powerful.  It  was  so  strong  a 
few  years  ago  that  the  two  Confessions  declared 
they  would  secede  in  a  body  to  Unitarianism  if 
the  Cabinet  persisted  in  forcing  State  aid  upon 
them.  Now  that  all  religions  are  to  be  on  a 
common  footing,  Catholicism  is  gaining  upon 
its  rivals,  partly  by  the  influence  of  numbers, 
partly,  Mr.  Patterson  thinks,  by  the  better 
education  and  higher  social  rank  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy.  Naturally,  he  regards  their  foreign 
culture  as,  on  the  whole,  better  for  Hungary 
than  the  narrow  national  training  of  theu*  rivals. 
The  nation,  he  observes,  is  singularly  fortunate 
in  having  glorious  traditions  connected  with 
the  predominance  of  either  faith.  The  fact 
goes  far  to  explain  the  large  practical  tolerance 
for  which  Hungary  has  been  honourably  dis- 
tinguished. 

48.  Enough  matter  has  been  put  into  Mr. 
Pumpelly*s  Across  America  arid  Asia  to  fur- 
nish f ortti  three  or  four  very  respectable  books 
of  travel.  The  chapters  relating  to  Arizona, 
the  mining  region  which  lies  along  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and  West- 
em  Mexico,  are  full  of  exciting  adventures; 
and,  though  the  author  lived  for  months  in  the 
continual  expectation  of  being  murdered  by 
hostile  Indians,  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  his 
foes  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
settlers  has  not  been  weakened.  *^  In  the  his- 
tory of  no  other  conquest,  heathen  or  Romish, 
do  we  find  such  a  record  of  long-continued 
atrocity  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
queror, or  of  utter  ^itilures  of  badly  conceived 
and  dishonestly  executed  plans  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  conquered  race."  The  Indian  re- 
serves were  sacrificed  to  the  gradual  extension 
of  agricultural  settlement  in  the  West ;  and  of 
late  years  even  the  remotest  hunting-groimds 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  occupied 
by  miners  and  gold-seekers.  That  wholesale 
massacre  is  not  inseparable  from  conquest  by 
white  races  is  shown  by  the  examples  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
in  Spanish  America,  and  of  Russian  rule  in 
Central  Asia.  What  is  the  characteristic  com- 
mon to  all  these  instances  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  government  of  the  Indians  by  ^e 
United  States  ?  It  is  not  philanthropy ;  for  the 
object  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  the 
preservation  of  the  fur  monopoly,  and  that  of 
the  Russians  the  advancement  of  their  frontier. 
It  is  not  the  control  of  a  central  authority ;  for 
the  Jesuits  lived  in  constant  and  immediate 
contact  with  the  tribes  they  ruled.  The  pro- 
blem would  be  one  of  importance  if  it  were  not 


for  the  imminent  probability  that  before  the  so- 
lution is  found  the  material  on  which  to  make 
experiments  will  have  vanished. 

Mr.  Pumpelly  was  not  much  more  favourably 
impressed  with  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents in  China.  A  great  deal  is  said  of  the  in- 
sults offered  to  Europeans  by  the  native  mobs, 
or  even  by  the  native  authorities ;  but  the  tale 
of  wrongs  on  the  other  side  too  rarely  finds  a 
hearing.  Writing  of  Shanghai  in  1863,  Mr. 
Pumpelly  says : — "  It  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  vessels  to  run  into  and  sink  any 
junks  or  boats  that  might  be  in  their  way,  no 
matter  how  crowded  with  passengers  these 
might  be ;  and  probably  scarcely  a  Say  passed 
wi&out  a  boat  being  thus  sunk  in  Chinese 
waters."  Of  the  Chinese  character,  especially 
of  its  energy  and  its  openness  to  new  ideas, 
when  not  forced  upon  tne  people  in  disregard 
of  long-standing  prejudices,  Mr.  Pumpelly 
formed  a  very  high  estimate ;  and  in  two  valu- 
able chapters  he  discusses  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  conduct  of  Europeans  and 
Americans  towards  them,  whether  in  China  or 
in  the  United  States.  The  calculation  that,  if 
the  emigration  from  China  to  the  latter  country 
should  increase  as  rapidly  as  on  many  grounds 
seems  likely,  a  few  years  might  show  "a  pre- 
ponderance of  male  adults  of  Mongolian  blood" 
on  American  territory,  will  prove  how  important 
one  aspect  of  the  subject  may  easily  become. 
Siberia,  through  which  Mr.  Pumpelly  made  his 
homeward  journey,  is  the  one  instance  perhaps 
of  a  country  successfully  peopled  by  convicts. 
Of  course,  the  explanation  of  this  is  the  propor- 
tion that  the  poUtical  dement  bears  to  every 
other  in  the  offences  for  which  banishment  has 
been  inflicted.  The  wealthier  exiles  are  often 
*^  accompanied  by  thdr  wives  and  families,  thus 
bringing  with  them  the  social  cultivation  of  the 
higher  circles  in  Europe."  It  is  singular  that 
the  descendants  of  these  exiles  become  firmly 
attached  to  the  home  thus  forced  on  them.  Mr. 
Pumpelly  was  invariably  told  by  Siberian  ladies 
that,  **  although  they  were  very  fond  of  making 
long  journeys  to  Paris  and  Italy,  they  would 
never  choose  for  their  homes  any  other  country 
than  Siberia."  The  extreme  severity  of  the 
winter  is  in  part  atoned  for  by  the  brilliance 
of  the  sudden  summer ;  and,  as  is  mostly  the 
case  in  very  cold  climates,  every  Siberian  town 
is  the  scene  of  a  constant  succession  of  amuse- 
ments, including  a  vast  amount  of  drunk^ness 
among  the  men,  and  of  gambling  among  both 
sexes.  Mr.  Pumpelly  speaks  with  cordial  en- 
thusiasm of  the  hospitality  accorded  him  in  bis 
journey  through  Russia,  and  of  the  "  just  ap- 
preda^on  of  the  war  between  the  Nwth  and 
South  which  he  everywhere  found."  This  was 
partly  due,  ho  says  with  curious  frankness, 
"  to  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  rebellion  in  America  and  the  one  then 
being  crushed  in  Poland."  The  confession  is 
not  usual  in  the  mouth  of  a  Northern  par- 
tisan. 

44.  The  vast  regions  that  constitute  the 
Western  States  of  America  have,  within  half  a 
generation,  acquired  a  population  which  already 
demands  the  material  benefits  of  modem  cirih- 
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sitioiL  Bat  the  conditions  under  which  rail- 
ways cm  be  constructed  there  differ  widely 
from  those  which  generally  obtain  in  Europe. 
Here,  the  preliminary  surrey  for  a  main  line  is 
HtUe  more  than  a  {ueasant  out-door  pastime ; 
there,  it  becomes  a  military  operation.  Every 
rodL  Buy,  and  probably  does,  conceal  a  sarage ; 
and  the  forests,  which  crest  rayines  a  thousand 
feet  de^  are  all  but  certain  to  shelter  bands 
of  foes,  who  peer  down  with  eager  eyes  to  take 
adnntage  of  the  least  entanglement  or  confu- 
sion in  Qie  party  of  armed  intruders  who  carry 
on  their  work  below.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a 
dear  idea  of  what  the  task  realty  is,  to  bind 
together  places  which  are  separated  by  fifty 
degrees  of  longitude,  but  which  must  by  some 
means  be  brought  speedily  into  free  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  if  the  West  is  hereafter 
to  be  effectually  goyemed  from  Washington. 
Of  the  absolute  necessity  of  these  inter-oceanic 
railways  the  American  Qoyemment  has,  for  a 
lODg  time,  been  fully  conyinced;  and,  under 
its  protection  and  control,  one  has  already  been 
practically  completed,  which  traverses  the  whole 
continent,  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
States,  to  San  Francisco.  But  this  leaves  the 
more  southern  district  altogether  untouched; 
and  the  Pacific  must  again  be  reached  through 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia. In  the  spring  of  1667,  when  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  once  more  permitted  active 
operations,  an  extensive  survey,  to  determine 
a  soathem  route,  was  undertaken  by  the  Kan- 
sas Railway  Company.  For  the  work,  as  far 
as  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  three  partiea  were 
organized ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance, comprising  the  Rocky  Mountains,  their 
plateaux  and  basins,  five  separate  parties  were 
engaged  on  different  parallels  of  latitude.  Ca- 
Tahy  escorts  and  transports  were  furnished  by 
the  United  States  Government,  without  which 
the  undertaking  would  have  been  impossible, 
owing  to  the  active  hostility  of  the  native  In- 
diao^bes. 

Dr.  Bell's  Keto  Traei$  in  North  America 
contains  a  graphic  and  brilliant  record  of  the 
results  achieved  by  the  whole  expedition,  his 
personal  share  ana  experiences  being  supple- 
mented by  details  supplied  by  friends  serving 
in  the  oth^  parties  into  which  it  was  divided. 
He  himself  travelled  over  some  5000  miles  of 
comparatively  unknown  country.  The  end  of 
the  Kansas  RaUway  Company  was  finally  at- 
tained, and  more  than  one  route  successfully 
mapped  and  graded,  but  not  without  severe 
hardships  and  some  loss  of  life.  Dr.  Bell  set- 
tles the  '^savage'*  question  off-hand.  *^ Civi- 
lized man,"  he  says,  *^  takes  care  to  reproduce 
by  artificial  means  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
he  destroys ;  the  savage,  however,  does  not  al- 
ways do  so ;  and  when  he  does  not,  this  is  surely 
a  proof  that  he  is  Tiot  destined  by  Providence 
permanently  to  exist"  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Navajos  and  Apaches 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  wUl  shortly  cease 
to  exist  as  independent  tribes,  and  that  such  a 
consummation  will  be  greatly  hastened  by  the 
iron  road  whidi  Dr.  B^  has  helped  to  carry 
through  their  fastnesses  and  hunting-grounds. 
Of  all  savages,  perhaps  the  Apaches  are  the 


least  to  be  pitied ;  for  they  exceed  aU  others  in 
cruelty  and  rapine.  In  turn  they  have  ravaged, 
tortuml,  and  murdered,  Aztecs,  Mexicans,  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  till  every  man*s  hand  is  against 
them,  even  that  of  the  peaceful  Pueblo  Indians. 
The  violent  passions  excited  by  their  depreda- 
rions  may  be  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Marshal's  reports,  from  which  it  appears  tiiat 
in  less  than  four  years  they  carried  off,  in  round 
numbers,  18,000  mules,  7000  horses,  81,000 
head  of  homed  stock,  and  450,000  sheep.  When 
to  this  is  added  the  scalpings  and  mutilations 
which  invariably  attend  their  successful  raids 
on  small  towns,  villages,  and  homesteads,  the 
exasperation  of  both  uie  rough  settler  and  the 
native  Mexican,  and  the  bloody  and  indiscrimi- 
nate vengeance  not  infrequently  executed,  be- 
come intelligible.  Dr.  Bell  did  not  escape  ocu- 
lar evidence  of  the  nature  of  Apache  w^are; 
but  he  would  have  shown  better  taste  in  omit^ 
ting  the  ghastly  record  of  it  which  he  has  print- 
ed from  a  photograph  taken  by  himself.  He  is 
a  genuine  traveUer.  The  vivacity  and  interest 
of  his  narrative  never  flags  as  he  goes  on  through 
the  wild  and  strange  scenery  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  and  he  paints  every  incident  with 
so  firm  and  lifelike  a  touch  as  to  convert  his 
reader  for  the  time  into  a  member  of  the  band 
of  explorers. 

The  mere  height  of  the  range  offers  no  great 
obstacle  to  the  engineer ;  but  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter requires  careful  and  extensive  investiga- 
tion to  enable  him  to  conquer  its  difiBculties. 
A  cation  is  by  no  means  a  mere  ravine,  pass,  or 
even  gorge,  as  those  words  are  commonly  un- 
derstood in  connection  with  mountain  ranges 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  deep  cleft,  intersecting  a 
mountain  plateau,  mainly  or  entirely  water- 
worn,  which  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  deep 
crack  left  in  stiff  clay  at  the  end  of  an  intensely 
hot  summer.  Canons  must  be  crossed  or  evaded 
by  the  railway  engineer ;  and  in  either  case  the 
problem  is  a  hard  one.  In  size,  some  are  im- 
mense. The  great  Cation  of  the  Colorado 
cleaves  a  plateau  of  the  average  elevation  of 
7000  feet,  and  extends  probably  550  miles,  for 
800  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Newbery,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bell,  "  the  cut  edges  of  the  table- 
lands rise  abruptly,  often  perpendicularly,  from 
the  water's  edge,  forming  walls  of  from  8000 
feet  to  over  a  mile  in  height."  Of  the  myste- 
ries of  this  deep  abyss  nothing  was  known  un- 
til 1867,  when  wree  gold  "  prospecters  "  in  the 
coiu-se  of  their  wanderings  reached  a  point  to- 
wards the  upper  end.  Here  they  were  attacked 
by  Indians.  One  was  immediately  shot  down ; 
the  other  two  fled  by  a  side  callon,  but  found 
no  means  of  escape,  except  to  descend  the  river 
as  best  they  might  With  a  few  sticks  of  drift 
cotton-wood  they  made  a  raft,  and  embarked. 
For  four  days  they  were  swept  down  the  dark 
stream,  when  a  fierce  eddy  dashed  one  into  the 
waters,  leaving  the  survivor,  James  White,  to 
struggle  on  alone.  On  the  fourteenth  day  the 
raft  drifted  on  to  the  Mormon  settlement  of 
Colville ;  and  White,  imbecile  and  speechless 
from  stfurvation  and  suffering,  was  rescued.  He 
recovered,  however,  and  told  his  story,  which 
is  accepted  by  American  authorities  who  are 
perfectly  competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
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on  the  matter.  They  estimate  the  distance 
travelled  to  be  over  600  miles,  between  walls 
nearly  perpendicular. 

San  Diego,  at  the  extreme  south  of  Cali- 
fornia, will  probably  become  the  Pacific  ter- 
minus of  the  southern  system  of  railways, 
and  may  possibly  prove  a  formidable  rival  to 
San  Francisco.  It  possesses  a  better  harbour, 
with  depth  sufficient  for  ships  of  the  largest 
tonnage.  Dr.  Bellas  return  journey  was  made 
by  the  upper  route  through  Nebraska,  Utah, 
and  Nevada,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Though  this  ground  is  comparatively  well 
known,  his  account  is  not  without  interest 
In  addition  to  his  narrative  of  the  survey  he 
gives  information  of  importance  on  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  it  His  chapters  on  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Western  States 
correct  several  false  notions,  and  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  its 
material  resources ;  and  those  on  the  savage 
and  semi-civilized  tribes  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  have  both  a  general  and  an  ethnologi- 
cal value.  The  illustrations  are,  as  a  rule, 
much  above  the  average;  but  liie  author^s 
statement  that  he  took  great  pains  to  make 
them  true  to  nature  must  be  qualified  by  one 
exception.  The  illustration  of  White's  ad- 
venture in  the  Colorado  Cation  must  obviously 
have  been  imagined  by  the  artist  from  descrip- 
tion only. 

45.  M.  DB  Lavelete  is  a  Belgian  writer 
whose  literary  sphere  embraces  art  and  ar- 
tists, nature  and  natural  history,  politics  and 
political  biography,  and  the  actual  struggles 
between  religious  and  civil  society.  On  all  these 
subjects  he  writes  with  though tfulness  and  care. 
In  one  of  his  Etudes  et  EssaU  he  relates  the 
life  of  Wiertz,  whose  works  he  criticises  with 
some  discrimination.  In  another  he  gives  a 
sketch  of  artist  life  in  Rome,  which  is  a  piece 
of  psychological  sensationalism,  tinged  with 
common  sense.  The  essays  on  the  voyage  of 
the  Novara,  and  on  the  country  round  Monte 
Kosa,  are  good  summaries  of  the  subjects: 
and  that  on  Leopold  i.  as  "  constitutional 
king,"  is  generally  sound  in  its  views.  It  is 
in  tiie  two  most  important  essays,  "  La  crise 
religieuse  au  dix-neuvi^me  si^cle,"  and  **le 
parti  liberal  et  le  parti  catholique  en  Belgique," 
that  the  author,  with  all  his  pains  and  mode- 
ration, most  fails.  In  the  first  he  fails  by  his 
moderation  itself.  For  when  he  says  that  the 
clergy  are  all  on  the  side  of  morals,  and  their 
opponents  on  that  of  merely  material  well- 
being,  and  that  the  action  of  the  clergy  is 
necessary  to  preserve  even  that  measure  of 
the  mild  and  minor  virtues  which  at  present 
distinguishes  European  society,  he  disables 
himself  from  opposing  their  pretensions.  And, 
as  he  errs  on  the  side  of  weak  compromise  in 
judging  between  the  religious  tendencies  of 
the  epoch^  so  he  errs  on  the  side  of  absolute 
principle  m  holding  the  balance  between  the 
two  Parliamentary  parties  in  Belgiimi.  One, 
he  says,  bases  itself  on  the  Ecclesiastical  idea 
of  justice,  the  other  on  "la  notion  clairement 
perdue  du  juste  et  du  bien,"  such  as  pvu*e 
reason  teaches.    Belgian  parties  therefore  are. 


according  to  him,  divided  into  those  absolu- 
tists who  believe  in  the  Canon-law  pure  and 
simple,  and  those  other  absolutists  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Belgian  Constitution,  or  the  prm- 
ciples  of  1789.  Of  course  between  absdute 
tlunkers  no  compromise  is  possible.  But  he 
overlooks  the  actual  existence  in  Belgium  of  a 
vast  number  of  men  whose  education,  preju- 
dices, and  ignorance,  forbid  them  to  forswear 
the  Ecclesiastical  system  of  politics,  and  yet 
permit  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Bel^an 
Constitution.  Unless  Belgian  liberab'sm  were 
infected  with  tiie  same  dogmatic  absolutism 
which  it  detests  in  its  opponents,  it  would 
gladly  embrace  those  who  can  cordially  co- 
operate with  it  in  all  practical  matters,  and 
only  reserve  in  their  minds  a  comer  for  an 
abstract  system  which  they  own  to  be  inappli- 
cable to  modem  society,  for  which  they  have 
no  real  leaning,  and  which  they  only  refuse 
to  c<mdemn  explicitly  because  they  have  a 
respect  and  affection  for  those  who  hold  it 
Even  though  the  Belgians  who  have  beeu 
followers  of  Montalembert  may  hesitate  to 
disavow  the  Syllabus,  it  is  ridiculous  to  sus- 
pect them  of  wishing  to  impose  its  policy  on 
Belgium.  Their  political  principles  are  well 
known,  and  are  to  be  gathered,  not  from  a 
document  which  is  not  their  own,  and  con- 
cerning which  they  simply  keep  silence,  but 
from  tiieir  own  sayings,  writings,  and  acts. 
Their  position  is  in  itself  indefensible;  but, 
since  it  is  clear  that  they  really  reject  the 
prmciples  of  the  Syllabus,  there  is  a  want  of 
rudimentary  politiciEd  intelligence  in  demand- 
ing from  them  anything  more  than  the  practi- 
cal assurance  they  are  ready  to  give— the 
assurance  that  they  will  not  join  in  the  Quix- 
otic task  of  reimposing  those  principles  on 
emancipated  Europe. 

46.  Mr.  G^eg  thinks  clearly,  and  expresses 
his  thoughts  in  vigorous  language.  He  rarely 
writes  on  a  subject  without  having  taken .ccm- 
siderable  trouble  to  master  its  details.  And 
the  questions  which,  in  his  Political  Problem 
for  OUT  Age  and  Country^  he  offers  for  solu- 
tion or  attempts  to  solve,  are  of  great  and  im- 
mediate importance.  For  all  these  reasons 
his  book  will  repay  study.  Yet  he  seems 
better  suited  for  a  journalist  than  an  essayist. 
There  are  perhaps  few  more  useful,  certainlj 
few  more  effective,  modes  of  criticising  the 
measures  of  a  ministry  in  a  constitutJonal 
government — ^measures  often  timid,  vadllating, 
and  inconsistent — than  that  of  comparing  them 
with  what  might  be  expected  from  an  ideal, 
omnipotent,  and  omniscient  administration. 
It  is  the  journalist's  business  to  point  out  de- 
fects :  he  is  not  responsible  for  finding  the 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  benevolence 
requisite  for  providing  an  adequate  remedy. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  mat^r  when  the 
flaws  inherent  in  constitutional  government 
are  used  as  an  argimient  against  constitutional 
government  altogether.  And  this  is  reallj 
file  scope  of  Mr.  Greg's  book. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  earlier  essay< 
are  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  her  criminal 
classes,  and    certain   economical  and   sociai 
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questions,  especially  those  sugg^ested  by  Trades- 
Unionism.  As  to  the  foreign  policy,  Mr. 
Greg,  while  regretting  the  days  when  England 
assumed  to  rule  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and 
sorrowfally  declaring  that  she  can  no  longer 
keep  her  colonies  in  hand,  consoles  himself 
with  the  thought  of  her  position  in  Asia. 
With  respect  to  the  second  question,  he  ap- 
proTes  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  but  thinks 
tfait  it  did  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  Appa- 
rently he  would  like  to  arrest  summarily  all 
those  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  of 
belonging  to  the  criminal  class,  and  put  them 
through  a  course  of  solitary  imprisonment 
and  reformatory  schools  till  they  emerge 
harmless  citizens — a  somewhat  indefinite  date. 
The  essay  on  Trades-Unions  is  a  vigorous,  but 
bitter  and  one-sided,  attack  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem. The  author  admits  that  Unions  must 
be  recognised,  but  would  impose  rigid  condi- 
tions on  their  recognition.  The  evils  arising 
from  high  prices,  adulteration,  and  other 
mddents  of  a  commercial  and  highly  artificial 
state  of  society,  he  would  attempt  to  remedy 
l^  more  direct  legislation  than  is  usually  con- 
sidered practicable  or  expedient  It  is  amus- 
ing to  find  the  vigorous  denouncer  of  Trades- 
Unions  hankering  after  a  law  to  limit  the 
number  of  bakers*  shops.  Then,  under  the 
head  of  "  The  Parliamentary  Career,"  "  The 
Price  we  pay  for  Self-Qovemment"  and  **  Ves- 
tryism,"  foUow  a  series  of  vehement  on- 
skughts  on  the  whole  system  of  Parliamen- 
tary and  Constitutional  Government  The 
praise  which  is  generally  due  to  Mr.  Greg's 
style  must  be  qualified  with  regard  to  this 
part  of  the  book.  In  his  indignation  at  the 
present  system  of  English  Government,  he 
heaps  together  abusive  epithets,  superlatives, 
and  italics,  until  his  ^  language  often  degeno- 
rates  into  a  feminine  shnek.  His  ideal  is  a 
bureaucratic  despotism.  What  he  wishes  for 
is  a  number  of  departments,  permanent,  irre- 
sponsible, and  within  their  own  sphere  om- 
nipotent He  is  intolerant  of  the  checks  of 
pqmlar  government,  of  that  necessity  of  con- 
ci&ting  parties  and  conceding  to  prejudices 
which  makes  ministers  appear  timid,  laws 
illogical,  and  measures  incomplete.  Of  course, 
with  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  recent 
Bnglish  legislation,  actual  or  in  process — the 
Reform  Act,  and  the  measures  relating  to  the 
Irish  Church  and  Irish  Land — ^he  has  no  sym- 
pathy whatever.  The  first  he  reg^ds  as  an 
advance  towards  that  democracy  which  he 
dreads  and  dislikes ;  the  others  he  believes  to 
spring  from  a  merely  sentimental  grievance, 
or  the  necessity  of  raising  a  party  cry,  whilst 
all  of  them  he  considers  as  so  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  those  social  reforms  which  are 
more  urgently  needed. 

Many  of  Mr.  Greg's  criticisms  are  excellent 
He  ri^tly  condemns  the  attempt  of  Parlia- 
ment to  usurp  the  function  of  adiministration, 
and  demands  greater  organization  and  a  strong 
goyemment  But  he  fails  to  justify  his  gen- 
^  position.  In  order  to  organize  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  centralize;  nor  need  a 
government,  in  order  to  be  strong,  cease  to  be 
responsible.     It  is  strange  that  he  should  not 


see  that  his  ideal  is  one  which  has  been,,  or  is 
being,  rejected  as  impracticable  and  pernicious 
by  every  civilized  country,  that  intelligence  in 
a  government  is  useless  without  sympathy, 
and  that  its  onlv  real  strength  is  that  which 
is  based  on  public  confidence. 

47.  Thb  third  part  of  Mr.  Morris's  Earthly 
Paradise  is  calculated  to  dispel  any  d6ubte 
which  the  former  volume  may  have  left  as  to 
the  importance  attached  by  the  author  to  his 
Prologue  and  the  persons  of  the  wanderers. 
The  verses  in  which  he  recalls  them  after  each 
fresh  story  are  amongst  the  most  uniformly 
pleasing  in  the  book ;  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  renascent  art,  like  Mr.  Morris's,  to  labour 
with  equal  zeal  to  adorn  the  picture  and  the 
frame,  to  enrich  the  setting  and  to  engrave 
the  gem.  But  as,  with  the  star-gazer  Gregory, 
minstrel  and  hero,  dreamer  and  vision,  melt 
interchangeably  into  one,  so  here  the  Prologue 
seems  at  times  itself  the  poem,  and  the  stories 
of  the  months  only  a  chorus,  ending  each 
time  the  earthly  Paradise  has  been  again 
sought  and  found,  won  or  lost,  with  the  re- 
frain, -'^So  he  lived  and  was  happy  but  the 
time  was  short,*'  or  **  He  ended  miserably  but 
his  misery  had  an  end."  Pre-occupied  with 
the  idea  of  a  terrestrial  hiding-place  for  hap- 
piness, or  perhaps  afiected  by  the  less  cheerful 
associations  of  autumn,  the  present  volume 
has  a  monotony,  and  almost  a  gloom,  to  which 
its  predecessors  were  strangers.  Even  the 
echoes  of  Grecian  story  are  sadder,  and 
troubled  with  an  undergrowth  of  conflicting 
passion,  only  in  one  case — the  story  of  "  Acon- 
tius  and  Cydippe,"  —  yielding  place  to  the 
short-lived  bloom  of  human  happiness.  The 
poet  seems  a  prey  to  hesitation  whether  he 
shall  enter  the  lists  against  the  faith  and  hope 
of  past  ages,  by  daring  to  invent  a  happy 
climax  for  himself ;  and  the  doubt  mars  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  formerly  seized  on 
the  traditional  triumphs  of  love.  Whether 
by  accident  or  design,  most  probably  by  a 
half-conscious  mixture  of  the  two,  the  tales  of 
the  Northmen  seem  always  to  agree  in  seeking 
the  superhuman  felicity  which,  expressed  or 
understood,  is  the  motive  of  all  their  thoughts, 
in  some  far-off  country  not  perhaps  to  be 
reached  without  magical  aid,  or  in  some  ghostly 
bride  before  whose  fatal  smile  the  world  is 
worthless,  or  in  an  immortality  of  unconceived 
content,  or  even  in  an  inconstant  or  a  hapless 
earthly  love.  Their  hosts  of  the  far  west,  on 
the  other  hand,  take  for  granted  the  power  of 
happy  rapturous  enjoyment,  which  the  wan- 
derers believe  in,  only  because  without  it 
their  quest  would  be  objectless  as  well  as 
hopeless.  In  "  Atalanta^s  Race  "  and  "  Pyg- 
malion and  the  Image,"  in  **The  Love  of 
Alcestes "  and  **  Acontius  and  Cydippe,"  the 
tale  tells  of  human  wishes  strangely  granted, 

"  nor  might  I  hear 
That  aught  of  evil  on  them  fell/' 

except  that  in  due  course  father  makes  place  for 
son,  and  lover  and  beloved  pass  away  in  their 
turn,  since 
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"  Such  18  our  frail  mortal  lot, 
Love  itself  would  did  tliey  not." 

The  undetermined  longings  of  Rhodope,  and 
her  doubtful  entrance  on  an  imknown  future, 
are  k  degree  further  removed  from  the  buo3Tint 
realism  of  Greek  art ;  and  the  unities  of  suffer- 
ing are  violated  in  "  The  Death  of  Paris  "  by  the 
treatment  which  brings  together  in  one  picture 
the  bereavement  of  (Enone,  Helen,  and  Paris 
divided  by  lov6,  death,  and  remorse. 

"  Well-nigh  they  blamed  the  singer  too,  that  he 
Must  needs  draw  pleasure  from  men's  misery  ; 
Natheless  a  little  even  they  must  feel 
How  time  and  tale  a  long-past  woe  will  heal 
And  make  a  melody  of  grief,  and  give 
Joy  to  the  world,  that  whoso  dies  shall  live." 

But  the  secret  of  this  pleasant  pain  is  half  lost 
when  the  audience  begins  to  think  as  well  as  to 
listen,  though  there  are  worse  faults,  even  in  a 
poet,  than  giving  necessary  rise  to  certain  trains 
of  thought 

One  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  the  present  volume  of  The  Ea/rthly 
Paradise  is  that  in  the  latter  the  author  has 
relied  more  upon  his  own  powers  of  invention. 
But  a  story,  short,  complete  in  itself,  and  alto- 
gether distinct  from  any  previous  one,  has  very 
seldom  been  invented.  In  Mr.  Morrises  pages  there 
are  glimpses  of  heavenly  bliss  or  unfathomable 
despair,  and  one  enchanting  landscape  follows 
another  with  dazzling  rapidity,  leaving  the  im- 
pression of  a  dream-like  unreality,  and  making 
even  the  sense  of  pleasure  complex  and  restless. 
The  simple,  short-lived  triumph  which,  in  the 
Grecian  legends,  hails  the  accomplished  union 
of  beauty  and  love  is  entirely  congenial  to  his 
muse ;  but,  with  all  his  delight  in  Qie  brilliancy 
of  Sim  and  sky,  he  is  never  quite  himself  except 
when  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  thunder-cloud 
looming  on  the  horizon.  His  wanderers  are  in 
love  with  immortality,  because  the  poefs  fancy 
might  bestow  any  other  gift,  which,  granted, 
would  only  leave  them  a  prey  to  the  fear  of  its 
future  loss,  by  death  if  not  before.  He  veils 
the  contradiction  of  an  earthly  Paradise,  by 
picturing  a  happy  land  which  might  be  Paradise 
if  there  were  no  death  in  it ;  but  since  there  is, 
it  is  needless  to  inquire  closely  whether  the 
dwellers  in  the  Fortunate  Isles  only  need  to  add 
immortality  to  fair  weather  and  abundant  har- 
vests before  finding  themselves  masters  of  the 
summum  bonum. 

If  the  fairy  tales  are  taken  as  they  are,  with- 
out insisting  on  their  moral,  or  even  following 
out  their  meaning  too  closely,  they  are  as  full 
of  beauty  as  ever,  and  perhaps  have  an  added 
richness  in  detail.  In  *^  The  Land  East  of  the 
Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon  " — a  mystical  terri- 
tory of  which  the  only  description  is  that  it  is 
somewhere,  and  which  may  be  anywhere  to  the 
poet  who  seeks  at  twilight — ^we  are  brought 
nearest  to  the  gates  of  the  promised  land ;  but 
in  this  poem  Mr.  Morris  writes  for  himself, 
only  grouping  and  borrowing  the  forms  of  more 
hopeful  legends;  and  instead  of  resting  with 
Ogier  in  the  happy  valley  of  Avilion,  the  star- 
gazer  awakes,  and  lo !  everything  was  a  dream. 
"The  Lovers  of  Gudrun" — a  less  fascinating, 
Icelandic  Helen — is  nearer  common  earth,  but 


in  the  rc^ons  of  strange  weird  passions  made 
familiar  by  the  Sagas.  The  actors  in  the  tra- 
gedy are  real  and  Uving ;  but  they  belong  to  an 
extinct  order  of  things.  Their  love  and  their 
jealou^  have  uncouth  f  onns  of  their  own ;  and 
that  which,  if  told  m  outline,  would  seem  i 
simple  stoiy  enough,  becomes  instead  an  ab- 
sorbing struggle  against  fate,  with  half  hidden 
calls  for  sympathy,  and  deep  suggestiveness. 

The  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  sto- 
ries is  the  same,  though  the  incidents  and  de- 
scriptions are  as  various  as  is  compatible  with 
that  failure  of  dramatic  consistency  to  which 
Mr.  Monism's  poems  owe  their  peculiar  pleasure- 
giving  character.  Images  of  beauty  are  the 
only  ones  that  seem  to  find  a  place  in  his  con- 
sciousness ;  and  the  road  to  despair  in  ^*  The 
man  who  never  laughed  again  "  is  as  thickly  be- 
set with  them  as  the  maiden  solitude  of  the 
dreary  Rhodope.  The  keenest  pain  he  recog- 
nises is  the  privation  of  beauty ;  but  since  the 
iUusion  he  aims  at  producing  is  only  subjective, 
poet  and  reader  do  not  suffer  wim  the  phan^ 
toms  of  the  story.  The  melancholy  element  is 
found  rather  in  the  failure  of  all  this  profusion 
of  beauty  to  banish  the  thought  of  its  own  un- 
reality and  insufficiency, 

"  Since  neither  love  nor  joy,  nor  even  pdn, 
Should  last  for  ever." 

If  the  poems  for  Autumn  were  compared  with 
those  for  Spring  and  Summer,  criticism  might 
perhaps  have  to  pronounce  them  less  perfect  in 
form,  though  in  substance  of  more  and  full^ 
interest  And  they  contain,  on  the  whole, 
fewer  of  blemishes  in  the  versification — ^halting 
monosyllabic  lines  which  in  their  want  of  mod- 
ulation used  to  recall  In  Memariam  by  sheer 
force  of  contrast  This  reform,  still  only  pai^ 
tial,  is  favoured  by  the  greater  diffuseness  of 
most  of  the  present  poems,  where  the  author, 
instead  of  restricting  himself  to  known  and  cir- 
cumstantial originals,  gives  the  reins  to  his 
fancy,  and  can  amplify  the  s^ise  if  the  verse 
seems  bald  to  the  ear.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  he  gains  or  loses  by  coming  in  closer 
contact  than  before  with  ideas  forming  a  part  of 
the  stock  in  trade  of  modem  thought  But  the 
doubt  is  not  very  serious ;  for  it  is  still  open  to 
those  who  read  The  Earthly  Paradise  to  de- 
light in  its  brilliant  stories  of  love  and  fairy  ad- 
venture, without  taking  into  account  the  curious 
underlying  assumption — ^which  again  those  who 
please  may  detect-— that  happiness  and  misery 
are  each  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  other's  exist- 
ence, if,  indeed,  either  has  an  existence  at  all 

48.  An  idyll  is  necessarily  a  poem  of  limited 
horizon ;  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  have 
had  a  considerable  influence  <m  the  poem  of 
"The  Holy  Grail"  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  recent 
volume.  In  the  oldest  versions  of  the  story  of 
the  Grail,  it  is  itself  an  epopee :  even  in  Mallo- 
ry's  abridgment  it  is  still  a  gigantic  episode, 
with  all  sorts  of  allusions  which  mark  its  con- 
nection with  a  whole  legendary  cycle.  In  Mr. 
Tennyson  there  is  no&ing  of  the  castie  of 
Maidens,  nor  of  the  ghastiy  queen  whose  sick- 
ness is  to  be  healed  by  blood,  nor  of  le  Boy 
Pesdieur,  with  all  the  mournful  pageantry  of 
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his  (sstle.  Everytiung  is  clear,  compact,  and 
intelligible.  If  Mr.  TenoyBon  were  the  only 
author  who  had  preserved  the  story,  there 
cooW  have  been  no  question  whetiier  it  was 
originally  a  myth  or  a  pure  allegory.  To  Wol- 
fnun  von  Eschenbach  the  Order  of  the  Grail 
was  ID  allegory  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  and 
the  aims  of  Christian  Chivalry.  To  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson the  quest  of  the  Grail  is  an  allegory  of 
the  disturbing  influences  of  the  ideal  half  un- 
derstood The  first  version  that  has  come 
down  to  us  emhodied  the  spirit  of  the  crusades : 
the  last  embodies  in  the  most  subtle,  ^e  most 
rectified  form,  the  reaction  from  their  failure. 
The  Round  Table  breaks  down  under  the  strain 
of  the  quest  as  medisBval  Christendom  broke 
down  under  the  strain  of  the  crusades.  And 
the  Round  Table  breaks  down  under  a  mistake. 
Arthur  is  just  enough  to  distinguish  between 
the  sight  of  Galahad  and  the  faith  or  the  credu- 
lous sequacity  of  the  others,  in  one  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson*s  best  epigrams, 

"  Lo  one  liath  seen,  and  all  the  blind  will  see  ; " 

hut  in  reality  he  rates  his  own  mission  higher. 
It  is  more  universal,  and  not  less  ecstatic,  if 
any  can  rise  to  its  full  height  It  is  natural  to 
judge  an  all^ory  in  some  measure  by  the  truth 
of  its  moral;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
practical  work,  even  in  the  highest  sphere,  is 
rewarded  by  mystical  ecstacy.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  put  Arttiur  above  Galahad ;  for  characters 
bewme  perfect  and  pass,  while  constitutions 
remain  and  become  corrupted.  The  treatment 
of  the  poem,  if  it  was  to  be  turned  into  an  idyll 
at  all,  IS  a  model  of  graceful  compression.  No 
device  could  be  better  than  to  make  Percivale 
ten  the  tales  that  the  knights  told  Arthur  on 
then"  return ;  but  it  may  be  the  fervour  and 
stress  of  the  Quest  rather  evaporate  in  conse- 
qaence.  The  great  scene  of  fiie  departure  of 
Galahad  is  unquestionably  splendid,  but  per- 
haps a  little  mechanical  It  recalls  both  the 
ferewell  of  Hiawatha  and  the  phantasmagoria 
of  pmifications  in  Moore*s  ^icurean.  Of 
com^e  no  one  would  put  it  on  the  same  level ; 
but  the  possibility  even  of  the  external  coinci- 
dence suggests  the  danger  that  when  an  allegory 
is  taken  up,  even  by  a  great  poet,  in  order  to  be 
inverted,  invention  sometimes  may  take  the 
place  of  imagination.  A  less  ambitious  passage 
gives  a  specimen  of  the  rich  musical  English 
which  is  Hkely  to  be  always  unique  :-^ 

"  0  brother,  had  you  known  our  Camelot, 
Built  by  old  kings,  age  after  age,  so  old 
The  king  himself  had  fears  that  it  would 
fall, 

So  Grange,  and  rich,  and  dim ;  for  where  the 

roofs 
Tottered  toward  each  other  in  the  sky, 
Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  those 
Who  watched  us  pass ;   and  lower,  and  where 

the  long 
Rich  galleries,  lady-laden,  weighed  the  necks 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  crazy  walls, 
Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder,  showers  of 

flowers 
Fell  as  we  past ;  and  men  and  boys  astride 
On  wyvem,  lion,  dragon,  griflBn,  swan, 
At  all  the  comers,  named  us  each  by  name. 


Calling  '  God  speed  I '  but  in  the  street  below 
The  knights  and  ladles  wept,  and  rich  and 

poor 
Wept,  and  the   king  himself  could  hardly 
I         speak 

For  grief,  and  in  the  middle  street  the  Queen, 
Who  rode  by  Lancelot,  wailed  and  shrieked 

aloud, 
'  This  niadness  has  come  on  us  for  our  sins.' " 

The  first  part  of  "Pelleas  and  Ettarre"  con- 
tains some  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  happiest  writ- 
ing. Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  the 
first  af^arance  of  Pelleas,  or  his  first  meeting 
with  Ettarre ;  and  the  analysis  of  her  coquetry 
is  entertaining  and  not  ungraceful.  But  the 
sequel  is  simply  intolerable ;  tmd  t^e  attempt 
at  subtlety  in  the  beginning  only  makes  it 
worse.  If  such  stories  are  to  be  told,  they 
should  be  told  of  beings  that  bear  the  greatest 
possible  resemblance  to  dumb  animals.  In  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  story,  Mr.  Tennyson 
only  makes  Pelleas  contemptible  tmd  Ettarre 
loathsome.  In  Mallory  it  ends  as  well  as  it 
could  have  ended :  Ettarre  comes  to  seek  her 
forfeited  lover,  and  finds  him  happily  appropri- 
ated by  Nimue,  the  chief  of  the  ladies  of  the  Lake, 
who  in  the  old  legend  is  always  beneficent,  in 
spite  of  her  entrancing  Merlin.  This  is  a  more 
poetical  destiny  than  to  sink  into  a  theatrical 
portent  to  terrify  the  sinful  queen.  "The 
Passing  of  Arthur  "  has  not  |>een  improved  by 
being  completed,  though  the  additions  at  the 
beginning  and  end  are  far  from  being  inferior 
to  tiie  rest  in  workmanship.  At  the  end  of 
the  new  beginning  the  join  shows ;  for  the  old 
beginning  was  not  easy  to  write  up  to,  and  cer- 
tainly was  much  too  fine  to  be  altered.  The 
desohition  in  which  the  old  poem  closed  was 
immeasurably  more  impressive  than  the  very 
chastened  note  of  trimnph  which  has  been  ap- 
pended smce.  "The  Coming  of  Arthur"  is 
the  least  interesting  poem  in  the  volume,  but 
very  far  from  the  least  successfuL  If  it  had 
been  the  introduction  to  a  really  epic  treatment 
of  the  whole  legend,  it  would  have  been  quite 
interesting  enough:  as  it  is,  though  the  three- 
fold account  of  Arthur's  parentage  is  very  skil- 
fully worked  up,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
impression  that  nothing  comes  of  it  If  curi- 
osity was  to  be  stimulated,  not  satisfied,  the 
little  novice  in  Guinevere  said  enough,  and  not 
too  mucb.  It  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  a  defi- 
nite opinion ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  Idylls  of 
the  King  had  been  completed  without  adding 
tmything  equal  to*the  pathos  of  "Elaine," 
or  the  best  part  of  "  Guinevere,"  the  ironical 
scene  with  the  novice,  or  even  the  tormenting 
cleverness  of  "  Vivien." 

"  The  Golden  Supper"  is  taken  from  Boccac- 
cio ;  and  perhaps  the  subject  is  better  suited  to 
the  objective  art  of  tfie  fourteenth  century  than 
to  the  subjective  art  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
"  Northern  Parmer,  New  Style,"  is  curious  and 
instructive  as  a  foil  to  his  predecessor.  If  the 
two  had  appeared  together  it  would  have  been 
needless  to  remark  that  he  is  unworthy  to 
figure  as  a  pendant  "  Lucretius  "  is  undenia- 
bly a  very  fine  and  wonderful  poem,  and  would 
have  been  yet  finer  had  the  fundamental 
thought  of  the  poet  been  Lucretius  instead  of 
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a  pitying  Theisfs  apology  for  him.  "  The  Vic- 
tim "  is  a  very  artistic  presentation  of  a  situa- 
tion to  which  it  was  not  possible  to  add  any- 
thing except  artistic  workmanship. 

49.  Mr.  Giles's  lectures  on  Human  Ufe  in 
Shakespeare  were  delivered  before  vast  audi- 
ences at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  They 
form  a  continuous  dithyramb  in  honour  of  the 
poet,  and  are  rather  perhaps  orations  than  lec- 
tures. They  do  not  enter  deeply  into  criticism ; 
but  they  set  forth  clearly  and  connectedly  the 
views  held  by  most  critics  on  the  general  mflu- 
once  of  Shakespeare,  on  his  method  of  portrai- 
ture, and  on  his  comic  and  tragic  force.  The 
author  enlarges  much  on  the  subtlety  and 
IJhoroughness  of  the  feminine  element  in  Shake- 
speare, and  shows  in  detail  the  different  pnnd- 

Eles  on  which  woman  and  mian  are  treated  in 
is  dramas.  One  of  his  remarks  exhibits  the 
studies  of  Boston  in  an  unflattering  light: — 
'*  The  literature  which  has  no  feminine  element 
or  interest  wants  the  most  vital  element  of  hu- 
manity. If  so  it  be  with  simple  exclusion, 
what  must  it  be  with  the  literature  which  de- 
preciates woman,  scorns  her,  mocks  her,  ridi- 
cules her,  and  satiriKes  her?  The  one  she  wiU 
neglect,  tne  other  she  will  detest  What  wo- 
man reads  Rabelais?  What  woman  reads 
Montaigne  or  Boyle?  What  woman  reads 
Alexander  Pope  or  Jonathan  Swift?  And 
with  all  the  genius  of  these  writers,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  limng  interest  in 
the  world.  What  woman  reads  them  ?  But 
also,  it  may  be  inquired,  what  man  ?  If  wo- 
men read  them,  men  would,  and  they  would 
not  so  soon  have  become  obsolete."  Mr.  Giles 
holds  that  Shakespeare  properly  gives  genius 
to  men,  and  therefore  humour.  Men,  he  winks, 
are  the  sole  subjects  or  objects  of  humour: 
women  may  be  detestable,  but  hardly  ridicu- 
lous. Women  surpass  men  in  wit ;  but  most 
peculiarly  "  man  excels  woman  in  the  faculty 
of  being  a  fooL"  "  To  be  a  fool,  characteristic 
and  decisive,  it  requires  to  be  a  man,  not  a  wo- 
man, and  to  this  law  Shakespeare  certainly  ad- 
heres." It  would  be  difficult  to  show  why  and 
how  Mrs.  Quickly  or  JuHef  s  nurse  are  less 
fools  than  Shallow  or  Bottom,  whose  folly  is 
sufficiently  notorious.  In  the  last  lecture  a 
very  pretty  theory  of  the  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn, and  winter  of  Shakespeare's  genius  is 
marred  by  the  writer's  ignorance  of  the  later 
determinations  of  the  dat^  of  the  plays.  Ever 
since  Mr.  Hunter's  essay  in  1845  the  Tempest 
has  been  removed  from  the  winter  to  the  sum- 
mer of  Shakespeare's  annus  mirabilis. 

50.  The  Secret  of  Swedenhorg^  by  Mr.  James, 
is  the  work  of  a  man  who  reveres  his  hero 
both  as  prophet  and  as  philosopher ;  it  is  only 
in  the  latter  aspect  that  his  volume  falls  within 
the  scope  of  secular  criticism.  In  his  view, 
Swedenborgianism  is  the  decisive  result  of  the 
long  struggle  between  deism,  pantheism,  and 
atheism.  The  doctrine  of  creation,  or  origin, 
is  the  place  wh^e  these  systems  come  into  the 
crisis  of  their  antagonism,  and  therefore  occu- 
pies the  largest  part  in  the  volume.  In  discuss- 
ing the  theist  idea,  Mr.  James  knows  nothing 


of  the  distinction  between  the  Semitic,  the 
Christian,  and  the  artistic,  or  Rousseauite  ideal 
He  can  onlv  conceive  of  a  theist' s  God  as  aa 
individual    mhabiting  heaven,  who  maintains 
the  universe  as  a  separate  realm,  which  he  go- 
verns according  to  his  fancy :  "a  God  who  has 
nought  to  do  but  to  receive  assiduous  court  for 
a  work  of  creation  done  myriads  of  ages  ago, 
and  which  is  reputed  to  have  cost  him  in  Sie 
doing  neither  pains  nor  patience,  neither  affec- 
tion nor  thought,  but  simply  the  utterance  of  a 
dramatic  word ;  and  who  is  willing,  according- 
ly, to  accept  our  decorous  Sunday  homage  m 
ample  quittance  of  obligations  so  unconscious- 
ly incurred  on  our  part,  so  lightly  rendered 
and  so  penuriously  sanctioned  on  his."    Mr. 
James  then  denies  a  personal  absolute  infini- 
tude, and  substitutes  for  it  '^oneof  character:" 
^*  no  longer  a  Sunday  but  a  week-day  divinity, 
a  working  God,  grimy  with  the  dust  and  sweat 
of  our  most  carnal  appetite  and  passions,"  who 
will  not  inflate  *^  our  worthless  pietistic  righ- 
teousness," but  will  cleanse  our  physical  and 
moral  existence  from  its  odious  defilement 
He  agrees  with  the  pantheists  in  identifying 
the  creature  and  Creator,  but  differs  from  them 
in  denying  the  reality  of  one-half  of  creation, 
in  that^he  makes  nature  not  being  but  only  a 
seeming,  not  substance  but  only  a  shadow. 
Nature  for  him  exists  only  to  sense,  and  has 
no  rational  or  substantial  reality.     It  is  but  a 
scheme  for  exhibiting  the  Creator  to  the  crea- 
ture.    It  is  the  immersion  of  creative  perfec- 
tion in  created  imperfection,  so  that  the  more 
the  Creator  alone  is,  the  more  the  creature 
alone  appears.     We  have,  therefore,  only  two 
realities,  man  and  God.    Nature  stands  be- 
tween them,  as  th^  manifestation  of  one  to  the 
other.     But  th^i  there  is  no  real  distinction 
between  God  and  man.     God  is  not  an  infinite 
person,  but  the  character  of  humanity  raised 
to  infinite  perfection.     This  doctrine  is  reaUy 
pantheism,  and  only  differs  from  the  vulgar 
pantheism  by  denying  the  reality  of  much  that 
is  usually  considered  part  of  the  pan^  or  all 
If  man  is  the  all,  and  man  is  god,  then  the  doc- 
trine which  affirms  this  god  is  pantheistic.    In 
its  theory,  human  vices  must  be  in  Qodi  just  as 
much  as  virtues;  only,  for  Mr.   James,  the 
vices  are  the  mode  in  which  the  natural  seem- 
ing is  fermented  away,  and  the  substantial  be- 
ing left  clear  and  sheer.     Thus  vices  are  reck- 
oned part  of  the  method  by  which  man  comes 
to  God :  "  God  never  quarrels  with  his  creature 
for  his  moral  defects,  but  accepts  them  cordial- 
ly as  the  needful  purchase  of  his  spiritual  mer- 
cy."   A  doctrine  like  this  would  seem  a  priori 
to  shed  a  sinister  light  on  the  Swedenborgian 
theory  of  the  sexes,  and  to  justify  much  that 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  says  of  it  in  Ws  Spiritual 
Wives,     But  Mr.  James  strenuously  denies  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Dixon's  theories  and  assertions, 
and  ends  his  book  with  a  very  indignant  pro- 
test against  him. 

Mr.  James  is  a  scholar  and  an  eloquent  writ- 
er ;  but  some  philosophers  are  so  thorny  that 
the  attempt  to  express  them  ruins  all  expnsr 
sion.  The  book  consists  of  paragraphs  like 
this :  ^^  A  distinctly  supernatural  creation,  once 
so  fondly  iu*ged  upon  our  faith,  is  quite  unin- 
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telligible  to  modem  culture,  because  it  violates 
experience  or  contradicts  our  obserration  of 
nature.  Ererything  we  observe  in  nature  im- 
plies to  our  understanding  a  common  or  identi- 
cal substance,  being  itself  a  particular  or  indi- 
yidual  form  of  sucb  substance.  If,  then,  the 
objective  form  of  things  were  an  outward  or 
gupematural  communication  to  them,  it  would 
no  longer  be  their  own  form,  inasmuch  as  it 
irould  lack  all  subjective  root^  all  natural  basis, 
ind  confess  itself  an  imposition.  Thus,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  supernatural  creation,  every 
natural  object  would  disclaim  a  natural  gene- 
sis ;  uid  nature  consequently  would  disappear 
with  the  disappearance  of  her  proper  forms." 
This  is  a  stnmge  ar^ment  both  as  coming 
from  a  man  who  denies  substance  to  nature, 
and  as  addressed  to  men  who  believe  natural 
snbstance  to  be  only  so  far  real  as  it  is,  each 
instant,  upheld  by  the  Creator  in  whom  it  lives, 
moves,  and  is.  Again,  Mr.  James  says,  ^*  It  is 
preposterous  to  allege  that  mv  consciousness 
or  subjectivity  involves  any  other  person  than 
myself,  since  this  would  vitiate  my  personal 
identity,  and  hence  defeat  my  possible  spiritual 
mdividuality  or  character."  It  is  only  upon 
such  violent  assumptions  as  this  that  the  Swe- 
denborgian  theory  of  conscience,  as  the  method 
of  adjusting  the  relation  of  one's-self  to  one's 
nature,  can  be  founded. 

51.  Mr.  Maubice  makes  ethics  an  historical 
sdence ;  tiiat  is,  he  derives  duty,  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  individual  man,  but  from  his  ex- 
ternal relations.  In  his  lecture  on  Social 
Morality  he  divides  his  subject  into  three 
parts — domestic  morality,  national  morality, 
and  universal  morality.  The  first  he  derives 
^m  the  necessary  relations  of  every  human 
being  to  his  parents  and  to  the  domestic  circle 
into  which  he  is  bom ;  the  second  he  founds 
in  the  aggregation  of  families  into  tribes,  and 
of  tribes  into  nations  with  international  rela- 
tions ;  the  third  he  traces  through  the  Roman 
Empire,  Christianity,  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
"Latin  family,"  and  the  Humanitarian  systems 
of  recent  philosophy,  to  his  own  ideal  of  a  uni- 
versal Christianity  tolerant  of  all  men,  acknow- 
ledging the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  en- 
couraging all  discoveries,  and  embracing  all 
truth.  Of  course  he  puts  into  his  system 
more  than  he  finds  there.  History  by  itself  is 
quite  incapable  of  furnishing  the  criterion  of 
morals:  it  shows  what  has  been  done,  not 
what  ought  to  have  been  done.  Inductive 
morals  is  as  defective  as  inductive  theology, 
which  can  only  prove  God  to  have  that  precise 
degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and  benevolence, 
which  appears  in  his  workmanship,  and  noth- 
ing further.  "  We  cannot,"  as  Mr.  Maurice 
says,  "pick  up  divinity  or  morality  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  they  do  not  grow  amidst  any  flowers 
that  we  have  examined."  Neither  are  they  in 
the  merely  outward  phenomena  which  alone 
history  can  give.  Mr.  Maurice  protests  against 
^^independent"  morality,  but  he  assumes  it 
He  does  not  construct  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  out  of  history ;  but  he 
starts  with  an  implied,  though  not  expressed, 
assumption  of  the  whole  system  of  mentis,  and 


only  shows  how  the  progress  of  society  de- 
veloped first  one  principle,  then  another  princi- 
ple, tiU  the  original  famt  idea  of  good  and  ill 
stood  forth  in  all  the  distinctness  of  a  reality 
recognized  by  society. 

But  if  in  one  way  this  method  of  treatment 
detracts  from  Mr.  Maurice's  power,  in  another 
it  adds  to  his  freedom  and  persuasiveness. 
Starting  with  the  fact  of  Fatherhood,  he  trans- 
forms the  material  fact  into  the  spiritual  and 
universal  Fatherhood  of  God;  and  in  like 
manner  the  brotherhood  of  the  primitive  fami- 
ly becomes  the  brotherhood  with  Christ, 
the  Head  of  Humanity,  in  the  universal 
family.  God  becomes  the  personal  Patri- 
arch of  the  human  family.  All  the  great 
historical  developments,  whether  of  force, 
or  intellect,  or  sentiment,  take  place  un- 
der His  direction.  Hence  proceeds  not  only 
a  toleration,  grounded  on  the  sinfulness  of  in- 
terfering with  God's  work,  but  a  syncretism  in 
philosophy,  in  which  a  place  is  foimd  not  only 
for  truths  but  for  errors,  in  which  error  is  a 
protest  against  one-sided  orthodoxy,  and  con- 
tributes a  necessary  quota  to  the  total  of  truth. 
In  Mr.  Maurice's  system  moreover  the  earlier 
developments  remain,  without  being  absorbed 
in  the  later  developments.  He  blames  Plato 
for  losing  the  particular  in  the  universal,  and 
praises  Aristotle  for  building  up  the  universal 
from  the  totality  of  particulars.  Morality  is  a 
syncretism  of  domestic,  national,  and  universal 
morality.  Each  smaller  system  remains  per- 
fect within  the  sphere  of  the  larger  system. 
Thus  the  competition  of  interests,  which  might 
endanger  national  morality,  is  checked  by  a 
fraternity  borrowed  from  domestic  morality. 
Mr.  Maurice's  devotion  to  his  social  and  his- 
torical system  of  morals  is  exemplified  in  his 
refusal  to  call  Christianity  a  religion,  and  his 
insisting  on  calling  it  a  kingdom.  His  syn- 
cretism might  have  acknowledged  that  both 
propositions  are  true.  But  he  is  somewhat  of 
an  enthusiast,  and  his  feeling  leads  him  into 
contradictions.  Why  should  he  at  once  re- 
joice that  the  Americans  have  put  down  sla- 
very by  force,  and  deprecate  their  treating 
polygamy  in  the  same  way  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  could  be  right  in  the  one  case 
without  being  right  in  the  other  also. 

A  further  result  of  this  frame  of  mind  is  Mr. 
Maiu*ice's  disdain  for  mere  notions.  Morality 
for  him  is  fact,  and  not  theory.  He  holds 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  attributes  in 
God;  for  his  own  attributes  are  God.  Mr. 
Maurice  is  a  realist,  in  such  a  sense  that  with 
him  language  is  a  thing,  and  false  statement 
becomes  in  itself,  apart  from  intention  or  con- 
sequences, one  of  the  Tforst  of  crimes.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  his  contempt  for  the  "  poly- 
syllables "  of  the  philosopher,  and  his  respelct 
for  the  English  monosyllables  in  which  the 
common-sense  of  the  people  is  summed  up. 
His  impetuousness  sometimes  makes  him  un- 
fair to  systems  which  he  criticises.  But  on 
the  whole  his  lectures  are  excellent;  and  he 
comprehends  in  his  survey  and  uses  in  his  con- 
struction all  the  chief  ideas  which  are  working 
together  in  the  minds  of  the  present  generation 
as  far  as  England  is  concerned. 
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52.  Mr.  Hazard's  ISdo  Letters  an  Causation 
and  Freedom  in  Willing,  contain  excellent 
criticism  on  two  well-known  positions  of  Mr. 
Mill,  who  denies  both  tenets.  With  regard  to 
Causation,  Mr.  Hazard  argues  that  our  notion 
both  of  power  and  cause  is  derived  from  an  in- 
nate knowledge  of  effort,  and  its  anticipated 
effect  Those  who  will  not  admit  that  the  no- 
tion of  cause  is  derived  from  intelligent  effort, 
take  one  of  three  courses.  First,  uiej  substi- 
tute for  cause  generalized  phenomena,  as  gra- 
vitation ;  but  this  makes  the  facts  collectively 
the  cause  of  each  fact  of  the  collection,  that  is, 
makes  humanity  the  father  of  each  man.  Or, 
secondly,  they  substitute  phenomena  them- 
selves, the  "whole  antecedents;''  but  the 
"  whole  antecedents  "  are  the  same  ever3rwhere 
at  the  same  moment,  so  that  their  effects 
should  be  the  same ;  and  each  effect  modifies 
the  whole  antecedents,  so  that  the  same  effects 
should  never  continue.  Or,  thirdly,  they  sub- 
stitute uniform  succession,  or  uniformity  itself ; 
but  this  is  equivalent  to  making  the  collective 
events  the  cause  of  themselves  individually: 
for  succession  is  effect,  and  to  make  it  cause  is 
to  make  it  its  own  cause.  The  ontological 
thesis  is  ably  defended  in  this  first  letter 
against  both  Mr.  MiU  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

The  second  letter  controverts  the  position 
that  volition  is  the  necessary  effect  of  its 
antecedents  and  present  conditions.  Mr. 
Hazard  classes  Mr.  Mill's  arguments  for  that 
position  under  four  heads,  and  controverts 
them  all  Against  the  first,  namely,  that  voli- 
tion is  the  necessary  effect  of  its  antecedents, 
he  argues  that  an  intelligent  conative  being, 
among  changing  events,  can  of  itself  begin  to 
act,  and  that  his  action  is  determined  not  by 
tiie  events,  but  by  himself.  The  object  of  vo- 
•  lition  is  not  to  continue  the  current  of  events, 
but  to  change  its  uniformity.  Volition  has  two 
distinct  purposes:  firsts  to  produce  external 
change  by  the  effort  to  move ;  next,  to  produce 
Imowledge  by  a  mental  effort  Neither  of  these 
is  necessarily  determined  by  any  special  ante- 
cedent Against  the  second  head  of  Mr.  Mill's 
arguments,  namely  those  which  assert  the  de- 
pendence of  volition  on  the  necessary  action  of 
present  external  conditions,  Mr.  Hazard,  while 
owning  that  those  conditions  are  always  pre- 
6ent^  argues  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  attri- 
bute the  volition  to  the  active  agent  who  uses 
them  as  passive  objects  of  his  action  than  to 
the  passive  objects  themselves.  Volition  does 
not  vary  with  and  conform  to  the  conditions ; 
but  effort  is  conformed,  not  to  the  conditions, 
but  to  the  mind's  perception  of  a  mode  of  act- 
ing on  them.  The  third  class  of  the  contro- 
verted arguments  makes  volition  the  necessary 
result  of  the  character,  knowledge,  habits,  and 
wants  of  the  agent:  and  Mr  Hazard  argues 
that  conformity  of  acts  to  character  indicates 
freedom.  A  thing  is  necessarily  like  itself; 
and  a  man's  action  is  a  manifestation  of  his 
own  character,  and  not  that  of  another.  Such 
conformity  indicates  self-control  or  freedom. 
Again,  the  conformity  of  the  present  action  to 
the  present  inclination  is  essential  to  the  mani- 
festation of  freedom.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
say  that  freedom  is  not  free  because  it  must 


necessarily  be  free.  Mr.  Hazard  gives  a  good 
description  of  motive  as  "  the  mind's  expecta- 
tion of  future  effects."  That  the  effort  is  al- 
ways according  to  the  expectation  does 
not  indicate  lack  of  liberty.  "  It  would  be  a 
queer  sort  of  freedom  in  which  a  man  would 
or  could  do,  or  try  to  do,  what  he  did  not  want 
to  do  or  try  to  do."  The  fourth  class  of  con- 
troverted arguments  is  derived  from  the  possi- 
bility of  predictinff  actions.  But  it  is  not  the 
volition,  but  the  knowledge  which  affects  the 
volition,  which  is  the  object  of  foresight 
If  we  can  know  the  whole  knowledge  of  an 
agent  we  may  predict  his  determination.  In 
instinctive,  habitual,  and  customary  actions  no 
new  knowledge  comes  in ;  and  here  prediction 
is  most  trustworthy.  The  difficulty  of  predic- 
tion is  least  at  the  extremes  of  intelligence,  be- 
cause there  the  liability  of  change  in  know- 
ledge is  least  This  section  of  Mr.  Hazard's 
second  letter  is  perhaps  the  most  original  part 
of  his  book. 

If  many  of  Mr.  Hazard's  arguments  have  the 
appearance  of  verbal  quibbles,  the  arguments 
which  he  controverts  are  usually  little  better. 
When  Mr.  Mill  says,  "  I  am  convinced  that  I 
could  have  chosen  the  other  course  if  I  had 
preferred  it,  but  not  that  I  could  have  chosen 
one  course  while  I  preferred  the  other,"  the 
right  answer  to  him  is,  "to  choose  what  yon 
prefer  is  liberty,  not  necessity."  Mr.  Ha&urd 
comes  80  near  a  happy  phrase  of  Hamilton's 
that  it  is  wonderful  he  did  not  hit  it :  Hamilton 
speaks  of  the  creation  of  motives.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  show  that  the  mind  can,  on  oc- 
casion, create  its  own  motives,  to  show  that  it 
is  a  self -determining  force,  even  on  Mr.  MilTs 
principles.  Freedom  of  will  shows  itself  in 
the  power  of  giving  to  any  motive  whatever 
value  we  like.  A  man  may  do  what  he  pleases, 
simply  to  show  that  it  is  bis  pleasure  to  do  sa 
He  may  thus  make  the  -lightest  motive  out- 
weigh any  combination  of  weighty  ones.  And 
it  would'  be  merely  gratuitous  assumption  to 
assert  that  the  compulsory  cause  of  his 
doing  so  was  in  his  character  or  his  previous 
habits.  Such  an  act  may  be  the  first  of  its 
kind,  and  may  contradict  all  previous  actions. 
When  a  man  can,  if  he  chooses,  destroy  him- 
self simply  to  assert  his  freedom,  it  is  idle  to 
quibble  about  the  reality  of  that  which  pro- 
duces so  real  an  effect 

58.  The  little  volume  in  which  Mr.  Burgess 
discusses  The  relation  of  language  to  tJiought 
clearly  exhibits  the  analysis  of  language  into 
its  subjective  and  objective,  or  ideal  and  de- 
monstrative, elements.  According  to  the  the- 
ory advocated  by  the  author,  only  ideas  can  be 
named;  objects  can  only  be  pointed  out  by 
gesture,  or  indicated  by  words  which  mean  no 
more  than  this  or  t?iat.  All  words,  therefore, 
which  now  are  applied  to  things  contain  two 
elements — one  demonstrative,  the  other  ideal; 
thus  "sun'!  may  mean  "the  shiner."  All 
words  therefore  are  propositions,  stating  the 
coincidence  of  the  object  with  the  idea ;  and, 
as  all  real  propositions  are  references  of  ob- 
jects to  ideas,  every  real  proposition  be- 
comes a  name.    To  this  theory  Mr.  MiU  ob- 
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jects  that  when  we  say  "John  walked  out  this 
morning,"  it  is  not  true  that  we  wish  to  make 
*i  person  who  has  walked  out  this  morning'*  one 
of  the  innumerable  names  of  John.  Mr.  Bur- 
gess makes  an  unintelligible  answer :  "  The 
question  is  not  about  the  event)  but  about  the 
assertion  of  an  event*'  The  truth  is  that  "  the 
walker,"  or  "a  person  who  can  walk,"  u  one 
of  the  innumerable  names  of  John ;  the  propo- 
rtion fixes  the  time  and  place  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  possibihtj  into  act  So  the  pro- 
position, "The  sun  rose  two  minutes  ago," 
simply  assigns  a  tense  and  time  to  the  act 
implied  to  the  sun's  name,  *"the  riser."  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  name  of  the  sun 
is  ^' that  which  rose  two  minutes  ago."  Mr. 
Bmigess  in  fact  has  not  given  himself  room 
enough  for  the  proper  development  of  his  ideas. 
The  proposition  he  wishes  to  demonstrate  is, 
that  the  subjective  and  objective  in  language 
correspond  to  the  subjective  and  objective  in 
thought  He  shows  that  the  subjective  ele- 
ment is  originally  the  unmensely  larger  ele- 
m^t  of  language,  and  that  objective  nomen- 
clature gradually  grows  up  from  merging  the 
subjecti?e  predicate  in  the  objective  or  denota- 
ti?e  element  Thus  the  name  becomes  a  name 
not  only  for  the  individual  thing  pointed  at^ 
but  for  all  things  which  are  susceptible  of  the 
bundle  of  predicates  which  is  coimoted  in  the 
name  But  he  does  not  show  the  existence  of 
anj  corresponding  peculiarity  in  our  ideas. 
He  believes  with  Locke  that  all  ideas  are  but 
sensations  transformed ;  he  not  only  disbe- 
lieres  in  innate  ideas,  but  doubts  whether,  as  we 
cannot  know  them,  they  would  be  of  any  use  if 
they  existed.  Yet  he  owns  that  we  acquire 
ideas  passively  and  unconsciously ;  so  that  he 
admits  a  largo  unconscious  element  in  each 
idea,  namely,  that  which  modifies  the  impres- 
sion, and  turns  it  first  into  a  sensation  and  then 
into  an  idea.  Some  philosophers  have  given 
the  name  of  innate  idea  to  this  subjective  men- 
tal power,  which  works  the  change,  and  makes 
a  sunple  impression  become  an  idea.  P^haps, 
on  the  principle  that  nothing  can  give  what  it 
has  not  got,  it  is  allowable  to  call  by  the  name 
idea  that  which  gives  to  something  not  yet  an 
idea  its  ideal  character.  But  it  is  useless  to 
qmirrel  about  terms.  The  substantial  thing  is 
uis :  any  one  who  undertakes  to  show  the  cor- 
respondence between  language  and  thought, 
and  who,  as  one  term  in  the  comparison,  re- 
cognises in  language  the  enormous  preponde- 
rance of  the  subjective  element,  is  bound  to 
show  an  analogous  preponderance  of  that  ele- 
ment in  thought  He  should  show  that  thoughts 
about  things  are  evolved  in  like  manner  with, 
the  names  of  things.  K  this  is  impossible  with 
the  mental  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Mill,  it  is  a 
reason  for  making  a  similar  attempt  with  a  dif 
ferent  theory  of  Siought 

64  M.  Victor  Bonnet,  in  his  Etudes  8w  la 
Momaie,  has  collected  together  some  articles 
which  he  originally  published  in  the  Eevtte  des 
I^eux  Mondes^  and  has  added  a  few  documents 
as  an  appendix  to  theoL  The  articles  are  easy 
and  agreeable  teading ;  and  the  documents  are 
^ery  useful    But  me  book  is  intended  for 


general  reading,  and  might  perhaps  have  done 
more  to  inform  opinion  on  the  questions  at  is- 
sue if  it  had  been  confined  to  simple  exposition 
instead  of  leaning  to  a  particular  solution.  The 
author  maintains  that  the  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals  has  not  exerted  any  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  price  of  commodities ;  and  he 
seems  almost  ready  to  maintain,  in  spite  of 
evidence,  that  the  price  has  not  risen.  It  may 
be  allowed  that  the  precious  metals  are  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  conmiodity,  and  have  social  func- 
tions of  a  special  nature ;  but  there  is  no  need 
to  go  deeply  into  the  subject  to  be  convinced 
ihsX  the  more  gold  and  silver  a  man  has  the 
more  readily  he  spends,  so  that  the  abundance 
of  these  metals  will  lower  their  value,  and  be- 
come evident  by  a  rise  in  tiie  price  of  commo- 
dities which  cannot  be  multiplied  at  pleasure. 
M.  Bonnet  thinks  that  the  influx  of  Calif  omian 
and  Australian  gold  has  merely  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  commerce,  and  has  caused  a 
plethora  of  the  metal,  but  he  has  no  better  way 
of  explaining  the  accumulation  of  specie  at  the 
Bank  of  France  than  by  reference  to  Sadowa, 
the  fear  of  war,  personal  power,  and  other  like 
formulas.  The  battle  of  Sadowa  was  fought 
four  years  ago ;  and  personal  power  is  dead. 
Moreover  tiie  French  foreign  trade  is  on  the  in- 
crease; and  France  continues  to  lend  money 
on  the  promise  of  good  interest  Nevertheless 
the  accumulation  increases — the  dead  heap 
grows  bigger.  Money  accumulates  because 
there  is  not  emplojrment  for  it  A  country 
may  have  too  much  specie ;  and  then  it  is  like 
a  man  who  has  eaten  too  much  food.  It  can- 
not digest 

In  sustaining  his  thesis  M.  Bonnet  contra- 
dicts himself.  At  page  69  he  says : — **  Apr^s 
la  d^couverte  de  I'Am^rique  le  principal  effet 
de  I'importation  du  numeraire  se  fit  sentir 
dans  les  villes.  .  .  .  il  ne  faudrait  pas  croire 
qu'elle  [the  rise]  existftt  au  mSme  degr6  dans 
les  campagnes."  On  the  next  page  he  says : — 
**Le  prix  du  bl4  [etc.]  tend  k  se  mettre  partout 
en  France  k  un  niveau  conunun."  He  attri- 
butes this  levelling  not  to  the  precious  metals, 
but  to  the  railways.  Be  it  so.  But  apparenUy 
it  is  not  the  prices  in  the  towns,  *^  ou  I'importa- 
tion du  numeraire  se  fait  sentir,"  that  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  country  prices,  but 
the  country  prices  that  have  risen  to  the  level 
of  those  of  the  towns.  Consequently  the  in- 
fluence of  gold  has  heen  felt  everywhere. 
Again,  it  is  difScult  to  see  why  M.  Bonnet 
should  wish  to  "  reduce  the  circulation  of  the 
metals"  (p.  226),  since  the  increase  of  that 
circulation  is  precisely  the  means  of  counter- 
balancing their  increased  importation.  He 
pronounces  against  the  simultaneous  gold  and 
silver  standards,  and  wishes  to  retain  the  gold 
one,  according  to  the  English  law.  In  discuss- 
ing the  international  money  question,  he  ex- 
cludes the  gramme  d'or,  because,  he  says,  the 
logic  of  the  decimal  svstem  has  no  place  in  so- 
cial sciences,  ^*  qui  s  applique  a  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  relatif,  qui  doivent  tenir  compte  des 
gofits,  des  habitudes,  et  des  traditions."  He 
rejects  the  gold  five-franc  piece  as  beiog  too 
small,  not  decimal,  and  too  different  from  the 
coinage  of  other  countries.    He  also  objects 
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to  Mr.  Bagehot*s  proposal  to  make  the  pound 
sterling  equal  to  1000  farthings;  ana  ulti- 
mately he  proposes  to  take  the  ten-franc  piece : 
**  elle  est  ^parfaitement  d^cimale,  cadre  assez 
hien  avee  totis  Us  systemcB^  et  donne  une  unit6 
asscz  forte,  aussi  forte  qu'on  le  desirera."  He 
has  been  somewhat  inconsiderate  in  using  the 
words  we  have  italicized.  An  eight-shilling 
piece  would  be  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a  ten- 
franc  piece,  but  not  exactly  ;  two  dollars  are 
about  10^  francs;  the  thaler  is  ^^  of  ten  francs; 
the  Rhine  florin  yV^ ;  >^d  the  Austrian  florin 
■f^^.  And  so  of  other  countries.  The  question 
of  an  international  coinage  has  not  been  solved 
by  M.  Bonnet ;  nor  can  the  practical  difficul- 
ties that  attend  it  be  immediately  overcome. 
For  it  implies  both  a  struggle  against  rooted 
habits  and  a  heavy  expense;  and  there  are 
still  many  who  doubt  whether  the  value  of  the 
result  would  be  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
effort 

In  the  appendix  M.  Bonnet  gives : — ^1.  the  re- 
port of  the  English  Royal  Commission  of  1868 ; 
2.  that  of  the  French  Commission;  8.  a  note 
under  the  title  of  *^La  grdve  du  milliard;'*  4. 
and  5.  price  tables  of  diflerent  commodities. 

66.  M.  Joanne's  Dictionnaire  Oeographique 
de  la  France^  is  an  improved  version  of  a  very 
useful  work,  published  about  five  years  since 
under  the  title  of  Dietionnaire  de$  Communes 
de  la  France,  A  comparison  of  several  articles 
in  the  later  work  with  the  corresponding  articles 
in  the  former  one  shows  a  considerable  advance. 
The  old  figures  have  been  replaced  by  the  most 
recent  ones ;  and  a  large  amount  of  new  matter 
has  been  added.  The  eighty-nine  articles  which 
relate  to  the  Departments  were  never  so  good 
as  the  rest,  and  have  not  been  perceptibly  im- 

E roved.  Those  on  Algiers  and  the  Colonies 
ave  had  much  better  treatment ;  but  it  would 
have  been  better  to  insert  them  in  their  re- 
spective places  in  the  body  of  the  work,  instead 
of  placing  them  in  an  appendix  which  is  already 
too  long.  The  Introduction  is  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  French  statistics.  It  furnishes  informa- 
tion on  all  important  points,  and  is  derived 
from  the  best  sources.  But:  considering  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  author  too  oft^  ar- 
ranges his  figures  from  a  political  point  of  view ; 
and  his  criticisms  excite  antagonism  even  where 
they  are  well  founded.  The  betrayal  of  his  opi- 
nion subjects  him  to  the  suspicion  of  partially. 
Not  that  he  ever  puts  wrong  figures  for  right 
ones ;  but  what  he  does  is  to  accept  one  set  of 
calculations  as  trustworthy,  and  to  reject  another 
set  as  untrustworthy,  according  as  thev  do  or 
do  not  harmonize  with  his  preconceived  ideas. 
Still  his  likes  and  dislikes  are  never  allowed  to 
become  passionate,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  his  ad- 
miration for  symmetry,  which  inspires  him  at 
tiie  \)utset  with  a  sort  of  dithyramb  in  honour 
of  the  configuration  of  France : — "  La  France  se 
distingue  entre  toutes  les  contrees  de  TEurope 
par  Tel^gance  et  F^quilibre  de  ses  formes.  Ses 
contours,  souples,  et  mouvements,  s'harmo- 
nisent  de  la  maniere  la  plus  gracieuse  avec  la  so- 
lide  majesty  de  T  ensemble,  et  se  d^veloppent 
r^gulierement  en  une  s6rie  d'ondulations  rhyth- 
miques.''  These,  however,  are  trifling  faults.  As 


a  dictionary  of  the  French  communes  the  work 
is  excellent;  it  is  only  when  it  goes  beyond 
these  limits  that  it  gives  signs  of  weakness. 

56.  The  Government  of  Victoria  deserre 
credit  for  having  brought  out  Mr.  Broogh 
Smytii's  book  on  The  Qold  Fields  and  Mineral 
Districts  of  Victoria  at  the  public  expenses 
It  possesses  very  great  technical  and  scientific 
value.  No  pains  appear  to  have  been  spared  in 
collecting  information ;  and  the  result  is  that 
nowhere  else  can  such  a  mass  of  apparently 
well-authenticated  information  concerning  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  gold  be  found.  The  de- 
scription of  the  different  species  of  gold-mining 
— **  surfacing,"  shidlow-sinking,  sluicing,  and 
hydraulic  mining,  deep  mining  and  tunnelling; 
and  quartz  mining — ^is  so  f  idl  that  the  part 
forms  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  For 
although  there  may  be  differences  in  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  gold  in  tiie  Ural,  Sajan,  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  California,  yet  Australia 
appears  to  offer  general  types  of  almost  all 
Imown  modes  of  occtorence,  and  of  nearly  every 
mode  of  extraction,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  treatment  of  auriferous  copper  pyrites  at 
Denvir  City.  Thus  gold  is  found  in  veins  in 
granite  and  diorite,  and  in  the  granite  itself;  in 
the  planes  of  bedding  of  soft  yellowish  and 
reddish-brown  Silurian  claystone,  and  in  sand- 
stones of  the  same  age ;  in  blueish-white  plastic 
silicates  in  the  veins,  not  unlike  some  of  those 
in  the  Ural;  in  veins  with  calcic  carbonate 
(calcite),  manganic  peroxide  (pyrolusite),  man- 
ganoiis  carbonate  (diallogite),  and  rarely  with 
baric  sulphate  (barytes),  and  in  alluvium.  It 
has  been  obtained  firom  Silurian,  Mezozoic,  and 
Miocene  rocks,  as  well  as  from  Pliocene  de- 
posits, and  the  soils  derived  from  the  breaking 
up  of  the  slates  and  sandstones.  And  the  forms 
of  the  particles  of  gold  are  as  various  as  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  metal  is  found. 

One  of  the  most  curious  modes  of  occurrence 
of  gold,  and  one  amply  illustrated  in  this  book, 
in  tiie  section  on  "  Deep  Sinking,^'  is  in  ancient 
river  valleys,  and  denudation  troughs,  repre- 
senting the  drainage  system  of  the  country  be- 
fore the  great  outbreaks  of  volcanic  actirity, 
which  filled  up  these  valleys  and  troughs  with 
basalt  and  ash  beds.  After  this  event  new 
water-courses  were  cut  out,  sometimes  out  of 
the  basalt  itself.  Sometimes  these  old  river 
beds  lie  under  hills  of  basalt,  the  new  water- 
courses lying  at  either  side  of  the  hill,  and  often 
at  a  much  lower  level  No  more  beautiful  ex- 
amples could  be  given  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
present  siurface  of  the  Australian  land,  and  of 
the  enormous  extent  and  the  mode  of  action  of 
denudation  than  those  islands,  as  it  were,  of 
old  surfaces,  which  have  been  preserved  high 
up  in  a  hill  by  a  mass  of  basalt,  and  under 
which  a  line  of  charred  matter  indicates  the 
grass-covered  surface,  and  the  rolled  gravel  and 
sand  of  the  old  river  bed.  In  some  of  these  an- 
cient river  valleys  the  old  river  beds  are  now 
covered  up  by  three  or  four  successive  flows  of 
basalt,  separated  either  by  bole,  as  in  other  ba- 
saltic districts,  or  by  drat  gravel  and  sand, 
showing  that  a  sufflcientiy  long  interval  of  time 
had  elapsed  between  one  flow  and  another  to 
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produce^  bj  denudation  or  floods,  six  or  seven 
U)A  d[  sand  acd  graveL  In  one  of  the  shafts 
scmk  to  reach  these  old  riyer  beds,  where  the 
sold  was  collected  which  had  been  washed  down 
before  the  basalt  was  poured  oui^  the  section 
passed  through  was :  Basalt,  85  feet;  red  day 
(bole),  7  feet;  basalt,  118  feet  6  inches;  grey 
dav  probably  yolcanic  ash),  0  feet ;  drift  erav el 
lad  Band.  6  feet;  basalt,  89  feei—in  all,  259 
feet  6  incnes  of  rock,  corering  4  feet  of  aurife- 
rous riyer  deposit,  termed  "wash  dirt" 

Scientific  theories,  if  logically  worked  out, 
are  usdul  as  scaffolding  for  raising  up  the 
strocture  of  science ;  but  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  erowth  of  any  bqoich  they  can  haye  no 
practical  yalue.  U  is  only  when  what  may  be 
called  the  predictiye  stage  is  reached,  that  the- 
m  becomes  fruitful  in  practical  predictions. 
The  facts  gathered  by  the  miners  regarding  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  gold  in  Australia  afford 
an  excellent  illustration  of  this ;  for  they  show 
clearly  that  several  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's 
predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Thus,  in 
his  Siluria  he  stated :— (1. )  That  gold  belongs  ez- 
cbuiyely  to  the  crystalline  or  palaeozoic  rocks ; 
that  the  original  position  of  the  metal  is  in 
quartzose  veinstones  that  traverse  altered  Silu- 
rian slates,  chiefly  Lower  Silurian ;  and  that  it 
has  not  been  found  in  any  appreciable  quantitv' 
in  Mezozoic  or  Tertiary  roocs.  (2.)  That,  al- 
thondi  gold  was  originally  deposited  in,  or  dif- 
fused through,  the  mass  of  ancient  Silurian 
roeks,  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  epoch 
in  wfaidi  powerful  and  widely  extended  denu- 
dation took  place,  and  during  which  the  large 
extinct  Mammalia  perished,  that  it  was  brought 
together  into  rich  veins  and  separate  lumps  and 
stnngs.  (3.)  That,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  gold  cannot  have  very  deeply  penetrated  into 
the  veins,  and  therefore  that  deep  mining  in 
the  solid  quartz  rock  is  usually  unprofitable. 
As  to  the  first  statement,  it  is  true  that  aurife- 
rous veins  are  chiefly  wrought  in  Silurian  and 
Deyonian  rocks;  but  in  both  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  the  veins  traverse  unal- 
tered rocks.  It  is  also  true  that  as  yet  there 
is  no  evidence  that  in  Australia  the  auriferous 
Tons  trayerse  newer  rocks ;  but  in  California 
the  peat  metalliferous  belt  is  composed  of  Ju- 
rassic and  Triassic  rocks,  and  auriferous  veins 
intersect,  beyond  doubt,  Cretaceous  rocks. 
The  second  statement  is  also  incorrect ;  for  the 
gold  must  have  been  deposited  with  the  quartz, 
since  the  Mezozoic  rocks  rest  unconformablv 
on  the  upturned  edges  of  denuded  Palaaozoic 
rocks,  and  are  everywhere  penetrated  by  auri- 
ferous quartz  veins.  Unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  quartz  veins  were  formed  immediately 
before  the  period  of  great  denudation,  which  is 
not  the  case,  the  third  statement  is  groundless, 
as  there  is  no  known  process,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, by  which  the  gold  could  get  into  the 
quartz  after  the  latter  was  formed.  If  the  gold 
was  deposited  contemporaneously  with  the 
quartz,  the  auriferous  solutions  must  have  pene- 
trated the  fissures  until  the  metal  was  reduced. 
But,  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  auriferous  solutidn  or  the  precipitant,  we 
could  not  predict  with  certainty  that  deep  min- 
ing in  quiuiz  would  be  improfitable.    Indeed, 
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so  far  as  chemical  theory  can  as  yet  help  us,  it 
seems  to  indicate  the  contrary :  and  the  abim- 
dance  of  evidence  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Brough  Smyth,  that  deep  mines  have  not  only 
been  profitably  worked,  but  are  beins  sunk 
deq>er,  shows  that  practice  has  so  far  been  a 
surer  guide  than  theory. 

The  book  contains  a  yeiy  ample  list  of  nug- 
gets, including  a  few  not  found  in  Australia. 
This  list  has  been  compiled  bv  Mr.  Birkmyre. 
Mr.  TJlrich's  theory  is  that  aU  the  large  nuggets 
were  found  where  basaltic  eruptions  took  place 
on  a  large  scale,  namely  in  tne  Western  ^- 
tricts, — ^BaUaara^  Daisy  Hill,  etc, — while  in  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  gold-fields, — Gippsland, 
Yarra,  Ovens,  etc, — ^where  basalt  is  absent,  or 
occurs  rarely,  the  gold  is  fine  and  nuggets  rare. 
Mr.  Birkmyre^s  list  shows  not  only  that  thk 
theoiy  is  incorrect,  but  that^  on  the  contrary, 
the  districts  most  remote  from  basaltic  areas 
have  been  richest  in  big  nu^ets,  and  that  if  the 
nuggets  ar^  not  large  in  Gippsland  they  are  nu- 
merous. It  is  weS  known  that  Mr.  Selwyn, 
the  Colonial  geologist,  has  suggested  that  nug- 
gets may  be  formed,  and  generally,  that  parti- 
cles of  alluvial  gold  may  gradually  increase  in 
size,  by  deposition  of  metidlic  gold  from  solu- 
tion, as  in  electro-gilding.  That  the  water 
which  circulates  through  the  auriferous  drift 
contains  gold  in  solution,  is  shown  by  the  oc- 
currence of  flattened  nuggets  in  some  of  the  au- 
riferous strata  of  the  deep  "leads,"  and  irregu- 
lar pieces  of  native  copper  and  native  lead,  with 
fine  particles  of  gold  adhering  to  them,  pieces 
of  fossil  wood,  and  even  wood  used  for  support- 
ing the  "  drives "  when  it  has  remained  some 
years  in  the  mine,  have  also  exhibited  under 
the  microscope  particles  of  gold  adhering  to  it, 
aiiid  intermixed  witii,  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  all 
through  the  central  ijart  of  the  wood.  The  as- 
sociation of  iAxe  pyrites  is  very  interesting  in 
connection  with  tne  almost  universal  traces  of 
gold  in  deposits  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  and 
to  a  paying  extent  in  copper  pyritra  at  Denver 
City,  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  a  good 
deal  of  native  gola  is  also  obtained  from  the 
river  alluvium,  called  "Gulch  Washings." 
There  is  apparentiy  some  connection  between 
the  deposition  of  gold  and  salts  of  iron.  If 
nu^ets  ^ow  in  the  way  stated,  they  ou^ht, 
on^sing  cut,  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Ulnch, 
to  exhibit  an  internal  nucleus,  which  chemical 
analysis  might  show  to  be  of  different  composi- 
tion from  the  external  deposited  part  Mr.  G. 
Foord  has,  however,  never  found  a  greater  dif- 
ference than  1  to  2  in  10,000  between  the  in- 
side and  the  outside — a  difference  which  is 
within  the  error  of  observation.  Some  light 
may  be  thrown  on  their  mode  of  formation  by 
the  microscope.  It  would  be  desirable  to  as- 
certain whether  any  of  the  waters  of  the  auri- 
ferous districts  contain  gold.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  latter  inquiry,  the  mass  of 
facts  regarding  auriferous  quartz  lodes,  collect- 
ed togemer  in  ttie  section  of  Mr.  Brough  Smyth's 
book  devoted  to  "  Quartz  Mining,"  clearly  proves 
the  aqueous  origin  of  these  nuneral  veins.  In 
other  respects,  too,  these  facts  are  of  great  sci- 
entific and  practical  value. 

Mr.  Brough  Smyth^s  book  contains  also  some 
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account  of  other  minerals  of  commercial  Talue 
besides  gold,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
tin.  Aldiough  the  ores  of  that  metal  have  as 
jet  been  found  only  in  stream-washings,  the 
value  of  ore  exported  and  of  tin  reduced  in  the 
colony,  since  the  discoyery  of  gold  in  1851,  to 
the  end  of  1868,  is  £209,964;  the  estimated 
value  of  all  other  minerals,  exclusive  of  gold, 
produced  in  the  colony  being  only  £80,555. 

The  following  siunmary  of  the  gold  statis- 
tics is  interestmg: — The  value  of  the  gross 
produce  of  mines  of  all  kinds  from  1851  to 
the  end  of  1868  is  estimated  at  £147,688,286, 
of  which  gold  represents  £147,842,767,  or  an 
average  of  £98,  lOs.  4d.  per  man  per  annum 
for  all  engaged  in  gold-mining  during  eighteen 
years.  In  1852  the  average  earnings  were 
£262,  lis.  6d.,  in  1862  as  low  as  £67,  14s.  5d. ; 
since  then  thev  have  increased  to  £104,  18s. 
8d.  in  1868.  The  value  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  gold-mining  is  only  £2,150,482. 
The  total  area  of  the  land  held  as  **  claims " 
under  the  bye-laws  of  the  Mining  Boards,  and 
under  lease  from  the  Grown,  was,  on  the  81st 
of  December  1868 :  under  bye-laws,  100,  941a. 
8b.  15p.  ;  under  lease,  15,887a.  2r.  28p. — 
total,  116,279a.  2r.  8p.  The  estimated  value 
of  all  "claims"  in  the  colony  is  £8,869,504. 
The  number  of  mining  companies  up  to  the 
end  of  18Q8  was  2471 ;  the  number  of  shares 
in  those  companies,  7,421,492)^ ;  and  the  nomi- 
nal capital,  £24,481,205,  10s.  The  len^h  of 
water-courses  constructed  by  gold-miners, 
2484  miles,  20  chains,  at  a  cost  of  £810,270, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £127,  9s.  2d.  per  mile.  The 
average  amount  of  gold  per  ton  obtained  from 
5,811,669^  tons  of  quartz,  about  which  accu- 
rate information  has  been  obtained,  is  1  dwt 
12*87  grains.  The  total  revenue  derived  di- 
rectly from  gold-fields,  as  fees,  gold-licenses, 
miners'  rights,  business-licenses,  rents,  etc, 
from  1851  to  1868  inclusive,  was  £5,211,465, 
19s.  Id. 

67.  Mr.  Peacock^s  monograph  upon  the 
changes  of  coast  outline  on  the  north  and  west 
coasts  of  France  and  the  soulii-westem  coasts 
of  England  is  a  really  valuable  book,  disfigured 
by  many  obvious  but  small  defects.  The  au- 
thor is  apparently  new  to  writing  books,  and 
has  put  down  his  thoughts  and  discoveries  as 
he  worked  them  out,  without  caring  to  recast 
or  arrange  them.  He  is  also  unfamiliar  with 
history  and  historical  research  in  any  large 
sense  of  the  word,  and  has  taken  good  and 
bad  almost  indifferently  as  it  came  in  his  way ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  manifest 
gaps  in  his  knowledge.  At  least  half  the  evi- 
dence he  adduces  is  either  worthless  or  irrele- 
vant. Still,  if  the  book  be  estimated  by  what 
is  really  new  and  sound  in  it,  or  by  what,  if 
not  altogether  new,  is  now  brought  together 
for  the  first  time,  its  value  is  very  great ;  and 
its  very  faults  are,  in  great  measure,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  piurtially  breaks  ground  in  a 
new  d^artment  of  literature. 

Mr.  Peacock  starts  from  the  assumption  that 
the  changes  on  the  French  coast  between,  say 
Cherbourg  and  Port-vieux,  and  the  English 
about  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  are  too 


recent  and  extensive  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  mere  action  of  the  sea.  That  land  does 
not  remain  permanently  submerged  becaose 
the  sea  has  overflowed  it  during  high  tide  or 
a  storm,  if  it  is  not  below  the  ordinary  water- 
level,  will,  of  course,  be  conceded  by  eveiy 
one,  with  the  slight  reservations  which  Mr. 
Peacock  would  admit,  namely,  that  an  inundsr 
tion  may  wash  away  so  mu(^  soil  as  to  reduce 
the  level  of  the  land,  and  that  an  enormous 
weight  of  water  may  sometimes  permanently 
depress  the  level  of  me  land  it  has  swept  over. 
Experience  seems  to  show,  too,  that  the  action 
of  ;the  sea  upon  cliffs,  though  not  to  be 
disregarded,  is  extremely  slow.  In  parts  of 
Norfolk,  for  instance,  where  the  yearly  loss  is 
considered  enormous,  it  is  only  estimated  at 
three  feet  a  year,  so  that  nearly  1800  years 
would  be  required  to  wash  away  a  mile  of 
coast  Mr.  Peacock's  first  conclusion  there- 
fore may  be  accepted,  that,  where  a  large  tract 
of  land  has  been  lost  within  historical  times, 
its  disappearance  most  probably  be  referred  to 
subsidence. 

The  next  question  is  how  to  prove  that  land 
has  been  lost ;  and  this  is  especially  difScult 
in  the  parts  Mr.  Peacock  discusses,  Brittany 
and   Cornwall  being  among  the  least  known 
districts  of  France  and  England  in  early  his- 
torical times.    An  analysis  of  Mr.  Peacock's 
arguments  about  Cornwall  will  show  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  that  an  inquirer  has  to 
proceed  upon.    First,  there  is  the  statement  of 
Strabo  that  tiie  Cassiterides  or  Scilly  Islands 
were  ten  in  nxunber,  and  were  veiy  rich  in  tia 
Compare  this  with  the  fact  that  they  are  now 
said  to  be  as  numerous  as  140,  very  small, 
separated  by  shallow  channels,  and  wiUiout 
nunes,  and  mat  foundations  of  buildings  can 
be  found  ton  feet  under  high  water  mark ;  and 
it  seems  natural  to  accept  the   theory  of   a 
subsidence  which  left   only  the   hills   above 
water,  ruined  the  mines,  and  increased  ^e 
distance   from  the  mainland.     On  the  other 
hand,   Strabo's    statement  seems    conclusive 
against  a  land  of  Lionesse  stretching  out  from 
Cornwall  to  the  west ;  and  the  140  churches 
ascribed  to  it  are  evidently  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  isles,  supplemented  by  a  tradition  of 
subsidence,   and  perhaps  also  by  familiarity 
with    submerged  forests  along    the  Cornish 
coast    Next  Sike  the  question  of  St  Michael's 
Mount    Tradition  says  it  stood  anciently  six 
miles  inland  within  a  forest;  and  Mr.  Pengelly 
has  accepted  this  view  on  geological  grounds, 
and  believes  the  change  to  have  taken  place 
within  the  time  when  Cornwall  was  inhabited 
by  men  speaking  the  British  tongue.      Mi. 
Pengelly  however  would  make  St  Michael's  an 
island  rather  larger  than  at  present,  and  with 
a  harbour  to  it,  as  late  as  the  eleventh  oento- 
ry.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Peacock  points 
out  that  the  traditions  of   two  Mounts  St 
Michael — in  Cornwall  and  in  Brittany — ^have 
been  confounded.    He  therefore  reduces  the 
total  amount  of    change  ascertainable  from 
history,  but  on  the  other  hand  makes  it  greater 
within  the  last  eight  centuries  than  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly, arguing,  in  all  probability  rightly,  that 
the  early  name,  **St  Michael  juxta   mare" 
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cooM  Dot  huve  been  appUed  in  the  elerenih 
e^toiy  to  an  island.   His  argument  is  clenched 
hj  a  fact  which   has   escaped   his  notice — 
that  the  name  dumged  in  the  twelfth  century 
toiit  Michael's  **in  periculo  maris,"  the  only 
certain  name  in  medueyal  Latin  for  an  island. 
He  seems  also  to  be  right  in  discarding  the 
idoitification  of  St  Michael's  Mount  wiSi  the 
Jktis  of  Diodorus  Siculus.     That  Iktis  was 
neir  Cornwall  is  yerj  doubtfuL    No  place  in 
Brittany  is  likely  to  have  been  a  commercial 
entrepot ;  and  in  the  early  days  of  naylgation 
the  shortest  sea-passage  across  the  Ghannd 
must  always  haye  been  the  best  for  commerce. 
M<»eoyer,  it  is  significant  that  Csdsar's  infor- 
mants seem  to  haye  known  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island  better  than  the  western,  and  that 
Exeter  is  the  last  Boman  station  in  the  Itinera- 
ries, as  if  the  tin  trayelled  along  the  coast  in- 
stead of  being  exported  directiy.     On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Peaoodc's  argument  from  Domesday 
is  hss  conclusiye  tiian  he  supposes.    The  two 
hides  there  mentioned   as  belonging  to  St 
IfichaeFs  may  no  doubt  haye  oontamed  the 
acreage  he  mentions,  or  eyen  more,  as  the 
Gonuh  hide  was  a  large  one ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  where  th^  were  situated.    The  charter 
of  Edward  the  Conf  obsot,  which  endowed  the 
monastery,  mentions  yarious  appurtenances, 
'^and  the  whole  land  of   Yennefire  and  tiie 
harbour  of  RumeneL"    Neither  Yennefire  nor 
Rmnenel   occurs    in    Domesday;    and    the 
chances  are  that  both  are  comprised  in  the  two 
hides,  and  that  the  Mount  took  in  Marazion  on 
one  side,  and  Perrao-Uthno,  and,  perhaps  Tre- 
vean,  on  the  other.    The  burial-place  for  Mara- 
aon  was  at  the  mount — a  strong  presumption 
of  ohi  connection  between  the  two— -till  in  1818 
lesTe  was  giyen  to  change  it  to  St  Hilary's  on 
account  of  the  continued  encroachments  of  the 
sea. 

The  changes  of  outline  on  the  French  coast 
haye  been  much  greater  than  cm  the  English. 
Ancient  records  go  far  to  proye  that  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century  St  Malo  was  united  by 
Biarghy  meadows,  in  which  cattle  pastured,  to 
the  island  of  Cesembre,  now  two  leagues  dis- 
tant; that  a  great  forest^  known  as  the  forest 
of  Sissy,  extended  froai  Cesembre  to  near 
Coiitances,  and  was  gradually  coyered  by  the 
sea  betweoi  the  eu;htii  and  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tory,  as  many  as  ekyen  subsidences  being  no- 
ticed in  chronicles ;  and  that  the  island  of  Jer- 
sey was  <mce  close  to  the  mainland,  and  per- 
haps so  nearly  part  of  it  that  it  could  be  bridg- 
ed. These  are  only  a  few  of  many  changes ; 
but  tiiey  are  among  the  most  interesting  and 
the  best  proyed.  The  eyidence  is  of  the  most 
Taiious  kind.  In  the  case  of  Jersey  there  is 
the  negatiye  eyidence  that  it  was  not  known  to 
the  Romans,  or  indeed  for  centuries  afterwards, 
as  an  island;  for  the  identification  of  Jersey 
as  Gesarea  is  a  mere  conjecture,  and  its  earli- 
^  known  name  is  Augia.  There  is  the  posi- 
tiye  eyklence  that  there  has  been  a  subsidence 
of  a  large  tract  within  about  fiye  hundred 
years;  the  slitter  but  important  testimony  of 
the  chronide  of  the  Abbey  of  Fontendles, 
which  speaks  of  the  island  as  "adjacent  to 
Contances;"  and  the  eyidence  of  submerged 


trees  and  land  shells  lying  between  the  island 
and  the  shore.  In  the  case  of  the  old  forest  of 
Sissy  there  is  some  eyidence  of  a  yery  curious 
kind.  Ten  submerged  parishes  can  be  traced  to 
it  It  is  said  that  in  1685  the  Pope's  attention 
was  caHed  by  a  local  wit  to  the  fact  that  one  of 
these  was  in  his  gift,  and  a  priest  was  according- 
ly presented,  who  arriyed  to  find  his  cure  coy- 
ered by  the  wayes.  There  is  also  more  ancient 
eyidence  that  cities  and  monasteries  and  part 
of  a  Roman  road  must  be  looked  for  in  the  bay 
of  St  MicheL  Of  course  eyery  fresh  proof  of 
change  in  one  directi<m  tends  to  confirm  the 

£  resumption  that  it  has  occurred  elsewhere, 
[r.  Peacock  places  more  trust  in  the  accuracy 
of  Ptolemy's  dearees  than  is  altc^ther  warrant- 
cable  ;  and  of  the  two  lines  which  he  giyes  to 
show  the  approximate  ancient  coast,  that  for 
709  seems  far  better  established  thaii  the  far 
more  s weeing  curye  whi<^  represents  the  coast 
of  Gaul  as  0»sar  and  Ptolemy  -knew  it 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  much  force  in  his 
argument  that  the  neutrality  of  the  part  of 
the  Channel  endosing  the  Channel  Islands  is 
deriyed  from  their  old  connection  with  the 
mainland,  and  originated  becai^  the  sunken 
part  was  once  priyato  property.  Why  should 
priyato  prm>er^  in  Jersey  and  Quemsey  con- 
yey  any  pnyilege  that  it  does  not  possess  in 
France  and  En^and?  The  arrangement  is 
more  likely  to  haye  been  one  of  mutual  con- 
yenience.  Still,  when  all  is  said,  Mr.  Peacock's 
book  is  a  repertory  of  much  yery  yaluable  in- 
formation, and  his  theory  appears  essentially 
sound. 

58.  Thb  Agricultural  College  of  Cirencester 
has  published  a  seccmd  sample  of  the  quality 
of  its  work.  The  new  yolume  of  ProcHee 
ioith  Soienes  contains  thirteen  essays — two  on 
pure  scimce,  three  on  the  results  of  exj  eri- 
ments  on  crops,  three  are  on  cattle-grazin-  nd 
feeding  and  farm  accounts,  two  on  agricultural 
labour,  one  on  the  education  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation and  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  agriculture,  one  on  the  laws  of  real 
property  as  affecting  agriculture,  and  one  on 
the  Irish  land  question.  Judged  as  a  whole, 
the  essays  are  practical,  sensible,  and  yery 
much  to  the  purpose ;  so  that,  although  the 
book  is  not  large,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  grain, 
and  yery  littie  chaff. 

Li  ihe  essay  on  the  yery  important  subject 
of  the  "Absorptiye  Powwr  of  Soil,"  Mr  Robert 
Warington  describes  some  experimmits  made  in 
the  CoUege  laboratory  to  determine  what  part 
is  taken  by  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  in  the 
phenomenon  in  questicm.  Referring  to  some 
former  experiments  published  in  the  first  yol- 
ume, he  says : — **  These  results  suggested  the 
question.  Whether  the  inroperty  of  soils  of 
withdrawing  phosphoric  acid  from  the  solution 
of  its  salts,  was  not  owing  to  the  presence  in 
soils  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina?"  It  is 
eyident  from  this  passage  that  the  author  be- 
Ueyes  there  is  a  free  alumina  in  a  soil.  This 
was  the  general  belief  a  few  years  ago,  and 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  erroneous 
way  in  which  the  amount  of  silica  set  free  when 
a  soil  was  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  was 
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estimated.  Any  one  wbo  casts  his  e^  orer 
the  tables  of  the  remits  of  the  analyses  of 
soils,  which  lormed  so  prominent  a  feature  a 
few  years  i^  in  agricultund  journals  and  books, 
and  are  even  yet  used  to  give  an  air  of  science 
to  snch  works,  will  observe  that  whfle  from 
about  8  to  as  much  as  1&  per  cent  of  iron  and 
-alumina  are  represented  as  having  been  dis- 
solved, the  silica  with  which  these  bodies  had 
been  combined  is  probably  «et  down  as  0'2  per 
cent,  or  even  less.  Hence  it  was  erroneously 
supposed  timt  alumina  in  the  free  state  existed 
in  soils.  Free  alumina  has,  however,  never 
.been  found  in  a  soiL  Notwithstanding  its 
abundance  in  nature  in  combination,  alumina 
occurs  very  rarely  as  a  mineral  in  a  free  state, 
or  indeed  in  other  combinations  than  as  sili- 
cates. In  the  ^^e  state  it  occurs  in  the  anhy- 
drous form  as  the  difflMrent  varieties  of  corun- 
dum, in  the  hydrated  state  as  Oibbsite  or  Ht- 
drargyifite  and  diaspore;  Emery,  spinel,  gah- 
nite,  cryolite  represent  oombinations  of  alu- 
mina free  from  silica,  which  occur  under  such 
peculiar  conditions,  or  so  rardy,  that  they  af- 
ford strong  negative  evidence  against  the  uni- 
versal occurrence  of  i^ee  aluminic  hydrate 
in  soils.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  which  is 
-dissolved  when  a  soil  is  treated  with  acid^  exists 
in  the  soil  as  a  silicate.  But  ferric  hydrate 
may  and  does  also  occur  in  sdla  Aluminic 
hydrate  does  not  exist  in  any  soil.  The  silica 
which  had  been  in  combination  with  the  ferric 
and  aluminic  hydrates  obtained  in  soil  luaalyses 
is  to  befeund  in  the  ^^  insoluble  silica  and  un- 
decomposed  silicates,^'  or  whatever  else  the 
caput  mortuwm  of  such  operations  may  be 
called.  The  reason  why  ferric  hydrate  can  oc- 
cur, and  alumiooc  hydrate  cannot,  is  very  sim- 
ple :  ferrous  siMcat^  are  decomposed  by  car- 
bonic acid  and  ferrous  carbonate  dissolved  out, 
wiiich  in  the  presence  of  water  and  oxygen  is 
converted  into  ferric  hydrate.  Alumina- is  not 
dissolved  out  of  silicates  by  carbonic  acid,  and 
can  only  be  dissolved  out  of  them  by  sulphuric 
acid  formed  in  volcanic  districts,  or  by  the  ox- 
idation of  pyrites  in  alum  shales,  etc. 

The  truth  is,  neariy  all  the  analvses  of  soils 
hitherto  made  are  worthless ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  same  observation  will  apply  to 
much  of  the  agricultural  analyses  which  prac- 
tical agriculturists  mistake  for  science.  As  to 
the  question  investigated  by  Mr.  Warington, 
he  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  absorptive  pow- 
er of  soil  depends  both  on  the  chemical  action 
of  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  also  on  what 
Liebig  calls  its  physical  attraction. 

The  majority  of  agricultural  experiments  are 
of  just  as  little  value  as  soil  analyses.  The  re- 
sults of  the  action  of  numures,  of  difierent 
modes  of  cultivatiim,  etc,  which  fill  such  im- 
posing tables  in  agricultural  journals,  are  rare- 
ly worth  the  papOT  they  are  iH*inted  on.  The 
growth  of  plants  depends  upon  so  many  circum- 
stances—^quality  of  seed,  quality  of  sdl,  kinds 
of  weather,  etc. — ^that  it  is  almost  impossible, 
when  we  want  to  determine  the  special  action 
of  one  set  of  causes,  to  eliminate  the  action  of 
the  others.  The  experiments  of  Professor 
Wrightson  on  wheat,  barley  and  grasses,  and 
clover,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  here, 


seem  to  have  been  made  with  care.  Although 
in  a  sci^itifle  point  of  view  they  are  not  of 
much  consequence,  yet,  as  they  seem  to  have 
been  made  entirely  for  practical  ends,  the  ood- 
dusioQS  are  worthy  of  tne  attention  of  farmers, 
jespedally  those  interested  in  the  question  of 
thin  Or  thick  sowing.  Prof  ess<Nr  Wrightsoo's 
experiments  on  the  acti<m  of  nitrate  M  soda, 
sulphate  of  aramoBJa,  and  superphosphate,  on 
grasses  and  clover,  are  interesting.  He  finds 
— ^what  might  have  been  anticipated  d  priori— 
that  mineral  fertilizers  do  not  vaaxh  affect  the 
dover,  but  increase  the  growth  of  grasses. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Hill's  article  on  "  Farm  Ac- 
counts" is  evidently  addressed  to  large  far- 
mers, to  whom  it  will  be  usefuL  But  tibere  is 
one  suggestion  taade  by  him  which  applies  to 
farms  of  any  sise,  namefy,  that  *^  crops  consumed 
on  the/arm  should  be  regarded  as  an  item  qf  ex- 
pense in  the  produotMm  of  meat,  and  incidental- 
ly also  of  manure ;  but  crops  sold  oj^  the  farm 
should  rank  with  sheep,  etc.,  as  being  articles 
produced  ^th  a  view  to  direct  and  profitable 
barter"  Roots  should  consequoitiy  be  takoi 
at  cost  priee,  as  by  analogy  they  would  be  in 
any  other  business.  Roots  are  often  set  down 
in  valuation  at  20s.  a  t(m,  wluch  did  not  realize 
in  meat  more  than  10s.  a  ton. 

The  tables  of  the  prices  of  various  kinds  of 
agricultural  labour  done  by  task,  compiled  by 
Mr.  0.  S.  Oantrell,  is  made  very  valuable  1^ 
the  ccdumn  headed  '*  constant  of  labour,"  which 
indicates  the  time  oecnpied  in  performing  each 
unit  of  work.  The  oompflation  of  such  tables 
for  other  districts  would  be  usefuL  The  prefa- 
tory note  of  Mr.  John  Constable,  who  suggest- 
ed the  compilation  of  the  tables,  shows  how 
statistics  may  be  made  to  work  either  way,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  manipulated.  Finding  that 
men  earn  at  the  rate  of  from  2s.  to  6s.  a  day 
at  various  kinds  of  agricultural  work  done  by 
task,  he  asks :  ^^  Can  it  be  justly  said  that  in 
any  lai^  area  of  our  country  the  whole  earn- 
ings of  a  family  are  no  higher  than  £26  a  year  ? 
I  believe  that  it  cannot  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, tell  us  how  many  days  in  the  year  these 
men  worked,  and  how  many  they  were  idle. 

Mr.  Ellas  Pitts  Squarev  has  a  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle, ^iefly  upon  the  effect  of  the  Law  of  Set- 
tiement  on  the  position  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer. He  advocates  the  expansion  of  the 
parochial  into  a  union  cr  county,  car  possibly  a 
national,  settiement 

The  two  lectures  on  the  *^  Laws  of  Real  Pro- 
perty as  affecting  Agriculture,"  are  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Welford,  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  of  War- 
wickshire. In  case  of  intestacy  he  would  di- 
vide the  estate  equally  among  the  childreD, 
without,  however,  inter&ring  with  the  power 
of  an  owner  to  divide  his  property  unequally, 
if  he  think  fit  to  do  so.  He  would  also  divide 
land  under  settiements  in  same  proportion  or 
other  among  the  children,  instead  of  giving  the 
estate  to  the  eldest  son,  and  charge  on  it  to 
the  rest  of  .the  family.  ^^  In  Kent,"  he  says, 
**  where  the  law  of  primogeniture  does  not  pre- 
vail, but,  under  the  law  ot  gaveDdnd,  land  un- 
disposed of  descmds  to  aH  the  sons  equally,  it 
is  because  the  original  and  equal  Saxon  law  of 
the  land  was  preserved  by  the  sturdy  Kentish- 
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mea  aninst  the  ))Ower  of  tfaor  Norman  con- 
qaeror.  The  sl^t  error  involved  in  this  pas- 
nge  ilhistratefl  a  very  common  ethnological 
prejudice  in  favonr  of  a  partieolar  race ;  and 
jet  few  persons  take  the  trouble  of  really 
letrmng  what  were  the  partieolar  laws  of  the 
Saxons  which  other  people  did  not  possess.  It 
is  quite  true  tiiat  all  lands  in  Kent  are  taken  to 
be  gtveUdnd  except  those  disgavelled  by  spe- 
dai  Statute ;  but  it  is  also  true  tliat  a  good 
deal  of  the  land  of  Kent  has  been  disgavelled 
OQ  die  petiticm  of  divers  of  the  ^  sturdy  men  of 
Rent "  themselves,  by  the  81  Henry  vnr.  c  iiL 
The  land  of  Wales  was  disgavelled  by  the  Sta- 
tute of  88  and  85  Henry  vin.  cap.  26.  The 
land  of  Irdand  was  disgavelled  by  a  decision 
in  the  5th  of  James  l  Succession  by  gavel- 
kind was  not  a  special  law  of  the  Saxons,  but 
WIS  common  to  all  the  nations  of  Northern  and 
Western  Europe, 

Mr.  Ynyr  H.  Burges,  in  his  paper  cm  "The 
Lend  Question  in  Ireland  Economically  Consi- 
dered," fully  admits  that  there  are  grounds  for 
exceptional  legislation  regarding  uie  rektion 
of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  and  thinks 
that  one  of  the  simplest  and  perhaps  most  effec- 
tive remedies  would  be  that  "  in  place  of  the 
pPKent  legal  presumption  that  improv^nents 
which  have  become  affixed  to,  or  incorporated 
with,  the  soil,  are  the  propertp"  of  the  landlord, 
the  legal  presumption  should  be  that  they  be- 
long to  the  tenant,  in  the  absence  of  documen- 
tary evidence  to  the  contrary,  i,e,^  that,  lacking 
a  written  agreemtot,  the  tenant  should,  also 
hare  a  claim  on  the  landlord,  or  on  the  succeed- 
ing tenant,  for  their  value.''  This  is  the  princi- 
ple of  retrospective  improvement  oontendfed  for 
in  the  agitation  of  1851,  and  subsequent  years. 

69.  Thb  excitement  recently  occasioned  by 
the  discussion  of  Protoplasm  is  an  evidence  at 
once  of  public  interest  in  striking  scientific  re- 
sdts  and  public  carelessness  of  scientific  pro- 
gress. Not  much  of  what  occasioned  it  was 
unsaid  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  even  in  Eng- 
land. Sinnething,  it  is  true,  has  been  done  to 
translate  into  scientific  language  operations 
hitfaerto  included  under  tiie  t^rm  of  "  vital  ac- 
tions," a  form  of  speech  denoting  our  igno- 
rance of  anjrthing  but  results.  Nevertheless, 
the  work  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  pushed 
so  well  forward  as  to  yield  gromids  for  a  de- 
cisicto.  An  important  residuum  remains ;  and 
for  the  ultimlite  explanation  to  be  obtained 
more  than  one  branch  of  science  must  be  em- 
ployed. Dr..Beale  is  the  able  advocate  of  '*  vi- 
tality," and,  disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch 
in  his  book  on  Prot^lamn^  does  good  work  in 
exposing  and  preventing  hasty  inductions,  even 
though  he  carry  his  opposition  against  legiti- 
naate  inferences.  To  the  proposition  that  "  life 
is  a  form  or  mode  of  energy  or  motion"  he 
opposes  the  proposition  that  *4ife  is  a  power, 
force,  or  property  of  a  special  and  peculiar 
Idnd,  temporarily  influenc^  matter  and  its 
ordinary  forces,  but  entbely  different  from  and 
in  no  way  correlated  with  any  of  these."  Be- 
tween these  views,  the  abiotic  and  panbiotic, 
there  is  a  conceivable  thhrd  view,  the  protobio- 
tie,  which  would  admit  an  initial  objective  force 


and  a  continuous  subjective  action.  Dr.  Beale 
objects  to  the  first  view,  that,  although  it  pro- 
fesses striotlv  to  be  founded  on  foots,  it  appeals 
to  "  tendencies  "  while  facts  do  not  8upp<»rt  it 
If  *^  vitality"  is  to  be  ridiculed,  he  sees  no  rea- 
son why  ^^  tendency  "  should  be  tolerated.  As 
an  argument  it  is  untenable ;  but  as  an  infe- 
rence it  may  assist  in  finding  the  true  patb. 
On  the  other  hand,  is  tins  argument  more  sure : 
*'if  the  dead  thing  only  differ  from  the  living 
thing  by  a  few  degrees  of  heat  or  units  of 
force,  why  can  we  not,  by  supplying  more  heat 
or  force,  prevent  dissolution,  or  cause  the  ac- 
tions to  go  on  again  after  they  have  once  stop- 
ped f  Perhaps,  it  might  be  replied,  because  we 
do  not,  or  cannot,  go  the  right  way  about  it 
The  force  of  the  argument  cannot  be  limited 
to  living  things,  but  applies  to  non-vital  things 
as  well,  uid  tiiereby  is  self -defeated.  A  blow 
will  heat  one  metal :  another  it  will  break  to 
powder,  without  any  heat  supplied  by  hammer- 
mg  being  able  to  bring  it  into  its  earlier  form. 
By  a  blow  marble  is  ground  to  dust :  and  it 
might  be  asked,  why  can  we  not  reproduce  the 
continuity  as  before  ?  Professor  Owen  holds  that 
there  are  oxiganisms  (vibrio,  rotiferj  macrobiotus, 
etc)  which  we  can  devitalize  and  revitalize,  de- 
vive  and  revive,  many  times.  To  this  Dr.  Beale 
legitimately  objects.  Professor  Owen  in  fact 
assumes  the  question  at  issue,  takes  for  granted 
l^e  points  in  dispute,  by  identifying  revitelizar 
tion  and  revivification,  without  giving  proof. 
Dr.  Beale  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  tlui,t  ^^the 
animalcule  that  can  be  revived  has  never  been 
dead,  but  that  which  is  not  dead  cannot  be  re- 
vitalized. The  difference  between  the  living 
state  and  the  dead  state  is  absolute,  for  that 
which  has  once  lost  its  life  can  never  regain  it" 
It  may  be  said  that  this  position  renders  proof 
of  revitalization  impossible,  as  in  any  case  it 
would  be  called  merely  a  reviving.  But  among 
human  bdngs,  wbo  have  been  known  occasion- 
ally to  bury  their  dearest  relatives  under  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  their  death,  some  proof  of  death 
other  than  apparent  cessiition  of  function  must 
be  obtained  for  certitude.  Even  Dr.  Beale  him- 
self, when  referring  to  vacuolation,  seems  to 
assume  the  dea^  of  protoplasm  on  insufficient 
grounds.  After  stating  that  protoplasm  be- 
comes thus  honeycombed,  until  mere  protoji^s- 
mic  threads  are  seen  stretched  across  the  cavi- 
ty, he  adds :  ^*  The  transparent  fluid  material 
occupying  the  spaces  and  the  intervals  between 
the  ^ea^ds  is  supposed  to  be  the  less  impor- 
tant matter,  and  yet  it  is  the  living,  growing, 
and  movine  substance ;  while  the  t&eads  and 
walls  of  the  spaces  are  composed  of  matter 
which  has  oeased  to  manifest  these  properties 
— ^matter  which  no  longer  lives,  and  which  has 
been  formed  from  the  Uvittg  matter^  He 
calls  it  too  **  a  product  of  the  death  of  proto- 
plasm, and  asks  if  it  shall  be  cidled  by  the 
same  name  as  the  living,  moving  substance 
which  it  once  was.  If  there  be  a  transfer  of 
vitality  here  between  protoplasm  and  what  has 
been  called,  the  watery  cell-sap,  he  may  have 
found  what  he  doubted  when  he  wrote :  **  Those 
who  advocate  this  doctrine  do  not  believe  in 
ihe  annihilataon  of  force,  when  a  living  thing 
suddenly  passes  from  the  living  into  the  dead 
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state;  but  yet  they  do  not  demonstrate  the 
new  fonn  or  mode  which  the  departing  life- 
energy  assumes,  or  explain  to  us  what  in  their 
oi»nion  becomes  of  it"  If  the  protoplasm  in- 
terposed between  the  yacuoles,  say  in  Sphsero- 
plea  annulina,  be  ^^  lifeless,  passive,  formed 
matter  which  cannot  more  or  grow  or  multiply 
of  itself,"  then  is  it  capable  of  reyitalization, 
since  it  occasionally  becomes  transformed  into 
agile  reproductive  corpuscles.  Dr.  Beale  will 
probably  not  maintain  that  here  the  fluid  va- 
cuole contents  are  the  superior  formative  living 
substance.  Starch-granules  may  form  in  va- 
cuoles, and  may  be  developed  as  in  maize  and 
potato-cells  until  the  protoplasm  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  net-work ;  but  in  sudi  cases  the  con- 
trast is  so  palpable  that  none  would  compare 
the  protq)ksm  bands  as  dead  matter  with 
them.  Undoubtedly  Dr.  Beale  is  right  in  requir- 
ing that  the  term  protoplasm  should  be  defined 
and  restricted,  so  that  no  argument  should  be 
fashioned  out  of  its  double  sense.  When  cook- 
ed meat  is  called  protoplasm,  and  i^^  living 
cells  called  protoplasm  also,  the  ambiguity  of 
terms  results  in  a  sophism.  In  the  discussion 
of  "vitiUity"  and  "aquosity,"  much  wei^t 
cannot  be  attached  to  the  argument  that  **  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  same  partide  of 
water  may  be  separated  and  reoombined  again 
and  again  as  many  times  as  we  please ;  but  the 
elements  of  protoplasm  <Hice  separated  from 
one  another  can  never  be  c(»nbined  again  to 
form  any  kind  of  protoplasm."  This'  is  to 
base  a  plea  on  our  comparative  ignorance ;  and 
is  it  fairly  done  ?  Not  long  ago  water  could 
not  be  thus  treated,  and  could  not  then  be  so 
distinguished  from  protoplasm.  Had  Dr.  Beale 
writt^  in  those  days  he  might  have  ranked 
water  with  protoplaism.  There  is  no  reason 
given  why  protoplasm  may  not  now  be  ranked 
with  water,  the  question  of  scrutability  being 
taken  as  one  of  time.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  maintained  that,  while  a  chemist  could 
construct  a  crystal  of  alum  from  its  elem^its, 
he  could  not  make  an  atom  of  sugar  from  its 
elements ;  because  in  their  aggr^tion  the  vital 
force  was  held  to  co-operate.  Great  advances 
have  since  been  made;  and  chemistry,  which 
has  mastered  the  method  of  building  up  the 
oleaginous' alimentary  group,  which  has  taken 
charge  of  the  saccharine  group,  does  not  and 
need  not  despair  of  the  albuminous.  Dr. 
Beale  rests  his  argument  on  an  insecure  fouur 
dation,  and,  as  it  se^ns,  somewhat  needlessly. 
With  respect  to  cells  he  reproduces  his  wdl- 
known  opinions  on  the  demonstrable  presence 
of  matter  in  two  states — ^first,  living,  active, 
formative,  and  secondly,  lifeless,  passive,  form- 
ed. He  demonstrated  this,  he  says,  in  the  tis- 
sues of  plants,  animals,  and  man  in  health  and 
disease,  "in  the  spring  of  1860."  "As  the 
investigation  proceeded,"  he  adds,  "  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
the  distinction  I  had  drawn."  But,  so  far  as 
plant  issues  are  concerned,  Henfrey  seems  to 
have  sustained  the  same  view  three  years  be- 
fore. In  his  JSlementary  Course  of  Botany^ 
published  in  1867,  he  wrote :  "  Starch  granules, 
in  fact,  appear  to  be  formed  by  secretion  in  the 
inside  of  a  utricle  of  protoplasm,  exactly  in 


the  same  way  as  the  cdlnloeib  wall  of  the  cell 
is  secreted  <m  the  outside  of  the  primordial 
utricle."    Dr.  Beale  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
convincing  all  physiologists  of  the  absolute  life- 
lessness  of  his  "formed  matter"  in  the  ani- 
mal economy.     "  Matter  in  the  second  condi- 
tion," he  says,  "  although  it  may  possess  very 
remarkable  properties,  and  have  a  highly  com- 
plex diemical  c(»nposttion,  never  grows  or  mul- 
tiplies, it  never  converts  or  forms.    New  matter 
may  be  added  to  it,  but  it  cannot  convert  mat- 
ter <^  itself ;  in  short,  it  does  not  live."    Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  £act  of  actual  passiveness 
may  be  admitted,  even  while  the  inference  of 
death  is  doubted.     But  is  not  the  inner  coat  of 
pollen  formed  material ;  and  does  it  not  grow 
into  a  poUinic  tube,  occasionally  gr^iter  in 
length  some  thousand  times  than  the  diameter 
of  the  cell?    Matter  ci^Ue  of  this  growth, 
say  by  intussusception  of  molecules,  can  hard- 
ly be  regarded  as  utterly  dead.    Doubtless  the 
case  is  exceptional ;  but  can  it  be  said  that  cell 
walls  when  first  formed  thenceforth  surround 
the  living  contents  as  dead  walls,  and  is  there 
not  reason  to  believe  that  when  young  they  oc- 
casionally yield  and  accommodate  themselves 
by  a  similar  intnssusceptive  growth?    A  de- 
cree of  absolute  lifelessness  against  them  may 
therefore  be  objected  to,  althoi^h  it  maybe 
admitted  that  th^  are  generally  and  compara- 
tively passive,     ^xnetimes  Dr.  Beale*  s  enume- 
ration is  imperfect,  as  where  he  says : — "  One 
characteristic  of  every  kind  of  living  matter  is 
spontaneous  movement    This,  unlike  the  move- 
ment of  any  kind  of  non-living  matter  yet  dis- 
covered, occurs  in  all  directions,  and  seems  to 
depend  upon  changes  in  the  matter  itself  rather 
than  upon  impulses  communicated  to  the  parti- 
cles from  without."    This  definition  does  not 
hold  good,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  certain 
of  the  Diatomacece,  where  rectilinear  move- 
ments take  place  in  particular  directions  by 
isochronal  impulses.    He  is  more  careful  in  h^ 
attempt  to  define  fife,  recognising  ^lat  in  the 
life  of  a  man  or  an  animal  jmenomena  of  essen- 
tially different  kinds  are  included,  some  bdng 
mechanical  and  chemical  while  others  belong 
to  a  totally  diff*erent  category.     It  is  possible, 
however,  that,  if  he  proceeded  to  classify  these, 
objections  might  arise.    He  scarcely  gives  suf- 
ficient scope  to  interpretations  of  operations  by 
chemical  and  physical  science ;  and  he  might 
have  deferred  a  little  more  to  the  heat-force  of 
the  sun.    But  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect 
his  book,  as  evidence  of  earnest,  patient,  and 
intelligent  labour.     He  disputes,  of  course,  in 
his  chapter  on  the  mind,  the  unproved  asser- 
tion that  thought  is  merely  a  result  of  chemi- 
cal action ;  and  he  adds  to  our  knowledge  many 
new  ^^icts  and  valuable  observations. 

60.  The  extensiveness  of  the  Fauna  helmin- 
thica  was  made  the  subject  of  remark  by  Dr. 
Eschricht ;  and  the  development  of  its  peculiar 
fiterature  may  reasonably  be  looked  for.  Dr. 
Spencer  Cobbold  has  dcme  much  for  Helmin- 
thology ;  and  the  additional  experiments  which 
he  has  made  and  records  in  his  ErUozoa^  toge- 
ther with  his  observations,  are  valuable.  He 
first  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
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Trichina  spiralis,  the  *' so-called  flesh-worm.'' 
The  results  of  his  twenty-nine  attempts  to  pro- 
pigate  it  by  administering  trichinized  flesh  are 
of  interest  Seven  ezpenments  on  birds  (five 
fovl,  one  goose,  and  one  crow)  were  all  nega- 
tire.  The  Heidelberg  experimenters,  Professor 
Fuchs  and  Professor  Pagenstecher,  found  in- 
gested musde-trichime  acquire  sexual  maturity 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  birds;  but  they  did 
not  observe  that  the  escaped  embryos  tended 
to  migrate,  nor  discover  any  young  trichinse  in 
the  muscles.  This  need  not  have  been  unex- 
pected. The  discovery  that  some  birds  exhibit 
in  indifferent  tolerance  to  huge  doses  of  opium 
may  have  been  too  recent  to  be  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Gobbold.  But  although  this  is  new,  it  was 
known  that  birds  frequency  eat  seeds  and  ber- 
ries which  are  poisonous  to  other  creatures. 
For  instance,  they  swallow  belladonna  seeds, 
whilst  a  boy  who  ate  thirty  of  the  berries 
showed  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Holly- 
berries  are  strongly  emetic  and  purgative,  but 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  eat  tlieuL  Twenty 
berries  of  buckthorn'  formed  a  cathartic  dose ; 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  flesh  of  birds 
who  pecked  them  acquired  a  similarly  purga- 
tive property.  Dr.  Oobbold  administered  five 
pr^Mired  boluses  at  intervals  to  a  donkey ;  but 
it  left  the  college  without  any  information  be- 
ing obtained  as  to  the  residt  Three  sheep 
which  he  tried  proved  n^ative.  Sheep  vary 
much  in  their  food;  but  they  will  often  eat 
acrid  plants  which  cows  avoid.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  had  a  goat  been  (experi- 
mented on  by  Dr.  Cobbold  the  effect  would 
likewise  have  been  null ;  for  goats  will  subsist 
on  phmts  highly  injurious  to  other  animals, 
cropping  the  acrid  anemones  and  the  celery- 
leaved  crowfoot,  and  showing  a  remarkable 
fondness  for  the  disagreeable  tame-poison. 
Professor  Pagenstecher  and  Professor  Fuchs 
have  tried  a  goat,  and  with  as  little  result  as  in 
the  case  of  the  birds.  Dr.  Cobbold  is  wise  not 
to  generalize  too  hastily  as  to  the  greater  liabi- 
lity to  iaichina  of  carmvorous  over  herbivorous 
uunuds.  ^^  On  account  of  the  expense,  compa- 
ratively few  experiments  have  been  made  on 
herbivora,  and  therefore  perhaps  it  is  as  well  not 
to  speak  too  positively  from  the  data  already  af- 
forded." We  have  shown  how  diverse  is  the 
tolerance  of  poisons  which  they  exhibit ;  and 
Dr.  Gobbold's  experiments  have  happened  to  be 
OQ  the  hardier  section.  It  falls  in  with  our  view 
to  find  that  what  failed  with  sheep,  goats,  and 
birds,  succeeded  with  a  calf,  in  which  tlie  Hei- 


delberg professors  succeeded  in  rearing  muscle 
trichinsB.  Of  course  it  is  evident  that  carnivo- 
rous and  omnivorous  animals  are  more  likely 
than  others  to  receive  such  unwelcome  guests^ 
In  the  experiments  on  rearing  the  larvsB  of 
Tcmia  mediocanellata^  it  was  found  that  only 
a  few  imperfect  vesicles  were  formed  in  the 
heart  The  temptation,  no  doubt,  was  to  con- 
sider this  due  to  the  density  of  its  fibre  and 
constant  powerful  contraction.  Dr.  Cobbold 
might  have  examined  whether  the  larvse  were 
more  readily  formed  in  muscles  kept  in  a  state 
of  inactivity  than  in  those  in  frequent  motion. 
The  tongue  itself  was  free  from  them,  though 
a  few  were  in  the  muscles  supplying  it  They 
increased  in  number  towards  the  ends  of  the 
muscles.  But  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen, 
thymus,  and  brain,  were  free;  so  that  other 
considerations  come  into  play.  Again,  Dupuy- 
tren  found  hydatids  in  the  wall  of  the  right 
auricle:  Andral,  one  as  large  as  a  walnut  in 
that  of  the  left  ventricle.  Dr.  Cobbold  is  there- 
fore right  in  recognising  that  there  ^^are  in- 
stances on  record  where  large  hydatids  have 
formed  within  the  muscular  substance  '*  of  the 
heart,  which  tell  against  his  first  supposition. 
They  are  not  however  commonly  recorded  as 
existing  in  the  hearts  of  *'the  lower  animals," 
although  the  bear's  heart  in  the  museum  of 
Guy's  Hospital  shows  them.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  what  is  to  be  gained  by  recording  instances 
such  as  this :  "  Exp.  2.  On  the  6Ui  of  April 
1865  a  similar  administration,  with  a  brain-hy- 
datid  furnished  with  about  100  cephalic  pro- 
cesses, was  performed  on  a  stray  dog.  Two 
days  subsequently  however  the  animal  was 
claimed  by  his  rightful  owner,  and  we  had 
therefore  in  this  instance  no  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining the  result  of  our  experiment  With 
reference  to  the  danger  of  raw  meat  in  the 
transmission  of  parasites,  Mr.  Parkyns,  in  his 
Life  in  AhysBinia,  makes  one  or  two  instruc- 
tive remarks.  The  Abyssinians  are  afOiicted 
with  tapeworm,  and  afi^t  raw  meat  Some 
persons  allege  that  the  former  is  a  result  of  the 
latter,  and  some,  oddly  enough,  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  cayenne  pep- 
per. Mr.  Parkyns,  however,  while  he  admits 
the  first  to  be  the  more  probable  cause,  speaks 
of  many  instances  where  persons,  himself  in- 
cluded, had  eaten  raw  meat  in  considerable 
quantities  with  impimity,  whilst  others,  one  or 
two  being  Europeans,  who  had  never  touched 
it,  had  nevertheless  suffered. 
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Art.  I. — AssYBiAN  Annals,  b.o. 
681-625. 

EsARHADDON,  Idse  of  Assjiia,  ivas  only 
known  by  a  few  snort  notices  in  the  Bible, 
lod  some  extracts  from  early  writers,  until 
the  discovery  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
supplied  the  history  of  his  reign,  and  furnish- 
ed a  view  of  the  condition  of  Western  Asia 
at  that  period.  Sixty-four  years  before  his 
accession  the  foreign  policy  of  Assyria  was 
changed  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II,  who  ascended 
the  throne  b.c.  745.  Up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  or 
their  generals,  to  invade  the  surrounding 
coontdes,  demanding  submission  and  tribute, 
and  to  make  war  upon  those  who  refused. 
Bat  although  in  these  expeditions  they  some- 
times reached  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  they  had  no  hold  on  the  more 
distant  provinces ;  and  each  king  in  succes- 
sion had  to  go  over  much  the  same  list  of 
conquests,  without  thereby  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire.  It  was  custom- 
ary, indeed,  for  them  to  allege,  when  they 
had  conquered  a  distant  region,  that  no 
former  king  of  Assyria  had  ever  been  there ; 
but  the  annals  of  earlier  kings  cHPten  show 
this  assertion  to  be  untrue.  "ftglath-Pileser 
introduced  the  system  of  the  wholesale  de- 
portation of  turbulent  tribes ;  and,  wherever 
it  was  practicable,  he  substituted  As83rrian 
prefects  in  the  place  of  revolting  kings,  and 
{garrisoned  the  most  important  cities  with 
Assyrian  troops.  By  these  means  the 
frontier  of  the  empire  rapidly  advanced; 
and  in  no  piart  was  its  progress  so  marked  as 
ia  Syria.  Arpad  fell  in  b.o.  740,  after  a 
^^  of  three  years ;  Damaskus  was  taken 
^c.  732,  after  two  years^  siege ;  and  Hamath 
ttid  Samaria  followed  about  b.c.  720.  The 
Idngdom  of  Judea  was  then  the  only  re- 
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maining  state  of  any  importance  between 
the  frontier  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  At  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  E^haddon,  the 
Assyrian  empire  nominally  extended  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the  Elamite  frontier 
on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  along  the 
frontier  of  Media  as  far  as  the  mountams  of 
Armenia;  then,  turning  to  the  west,  it  skirt- 
ed the  south  of  Armenia,  and,  turning  again, 
passed  along  Tubal  and  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor, 
touching  tbe  Mediterranean,  the  coast  line 
of  which  formed  the  boundary.  Cyprus 
was  under  tribute;  the  southern  boundary 
in  Palestine  was  uncertain ;  and  Judea  had 
thrown  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  The  south- 
em  limit  of  the  empire  was  formed  by  the 
border  of  the  desert  which  extends  from 
Palestine  to  Babylonia.  Beyond  these 
boundaries  tribute  was  demanded  and  some- 
times given ;  and  the  Assyrian  armies  had 
penetrated  some  distance  into  Media  and 
Arabia.  But  these  remote  conquests  could 
not  be  retained.  Repeated  revolts  had  taken 
place  in  the  newly  acquired  districts  of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Babylonia,  prompted 
for  the  most  part  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
three  great  States*  which  retained  their  inde- 
pendence— Egypt  on  the  south-west,  Arme- 
nia on  the  north,  and  Elam  on  the  east. 
But  most  of  the  revolting  districts  had  suf- 
fered so  severely  in  their  conflicts  with 
Assyria  that  there  was  little  disposition  to 
resist  her  authority. 

Sennacherib,  after  his  return  from  his 
second  expedition  to  Palestine,  was  murder- 
ed by  his  two  sons,  Adrammelek  and 
Sharezer,  who,  in  the  absence  of  their 
brother  Esarhaddon,  hoped  to  secure  the 
empire  for  themselves.  Assur-ahiddina  (Esar- 
haddon), the  meaning  <^  whose  name  is 
^  Assur  has  given  a  brother,'*  was  a  younger 
son  of  Sennacherib,  and  probably  resided 
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during  part  of  his  early  life  at  the  palace  of 
Bit  Riduti,  in  Nineveh,  where  his  son  Assur- 
bani-pal  was  brought  up.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  he  commanded 
the  army  which  watched  the  Armenian 
frontier.  Although  on  most  of  the  borders 
there  was  peace,  the  Assyrians  were  obliged 
to  station  a  force  permanently  on  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  empire.  The  dis- 
patches of  the  Assyrian  generals  to  the 
idng  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  show  that 
there  was  a  state  of  constant  war  with  the 
hardy  inhabitants  of  Armenia,  who,  on  every 
available  opportunity,  issued  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses  and  descended  on  the 
territory  of  Assyria.  Here  the  news  of  his 
father's  murder  reached  Esarhaddon;  and, 
being  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  resolved 
to  strike  for  the  crown.  The  exact  date  of 
the  death  of  Sennacherib  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  was  in  the  eponymy  of  Nabu-ahi-essis, 
which  extended  from  b.c.  March  681  to 
March  680.  Esarhaddon  heard  of  the 
event  in  the  month  Sabatu  (January  680). 
He  was  delayed  two  days  by  a  snow  storm, 
and  then  pushed  on  with  his  forces  towards 
Nineveh.  His  brothers,  anticipating  that  he 
would  dispute  the  crown  with  them,  gathered 
a  large  army,  which  they  posted  in  the  coun- 
try of  Hanirabbat  (north-west  of  Nineveh), 
to  intercept  his*  advance  to  the  capital. 
Their  new  levies,  however,  were  not  able  to 
withstand  the  veterans  brought  against  them 
by  Esarhaddon ;  and  he  gained  a  complete 
victory.  His  own  description  of  the  events, 
commencing  with  the  effect  of  the  news  of 
his  father's  murder  on  his  mind,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  trembled  at  heart  and  was  greatly 
afflicted ;  on  the  taking  of  the  empire  of  the 
house  of  my  father  I  fixed  my  desire.  To 
the  god  Assur,  Sin,  Samas,  Bel,  Nabu,  Ner- 
gal,  Istar  of  Nineveh,  and  Istar  of  Arbela, 
my  hands  I  lifted  up;  and  they  favoured 
my  plans.  In  their  supreme  divinity  and 
mighty  power  they  commanded  me  thus: 
*  Go,  delay  not,  we  will  go  with  thy  forces,  we 
will  cast  down  thine  enemfes.'  The  first  and 
second  day  I  moved  not ;  I  did  not  trust 
the  face  of  my  army ;  I  looked  not  behind 
me ;  the  troops  of  horses  trained  to  the  yoke 
I  did  not  assemble ;  my  army  I  did  not  ar- 
range; the  stores  of  my  expedition  I  did 
not  fill.  There  was  a  violent  storm  and  snow 
in  the  month  of  Sabatu,  and  extreme  cold ; 
and  I  did  not  march.  Like  the  flight  of  a 
powerful  bird,  to  overthrow  my  enemies  I 
spread  out  my  forces ;  on  the  road  to  Nine- 
veh rapidly  advancing,  I  marched.  Before 
me  in  the  land  of  Hanirabbat  all  their 
powerful  army. in  front  of  my  road  was 
placed ;  and  they  had  arranged  their  troops. 
The  fear  of  the  great  gods  my  lords  over- 


whelmed them;  and  the  advance  of  my 
powerful  army  they  saw ;  and  they  were  in 
great  terror.  Istar  the  goddess  of  war  and 
battle  supported  my  feet;  my  forces  she 
strengthened,  and  their  bows  she  broke  in 
pieces.  The  army  they  had  gathered  she 
scattered ;  and  in  their  ranks  they  shouted, 
*  This  is  our  king.'     By  her  powerful  will 

my  forces  formed  a  circle "   After 

thisvio^ry  Esarhaddon  advanced  to  Nineveh. 
His  brothers  are  said  to  have  escaped  into 
the  country  of  the  Armenians,  the  most  ac- 
tive enemies  of  Assyria.* 

The  first  country  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Esarhaddon,  after  his  accession,  was 
Babylonia.  The  old  kingdom  of  Babylonia, 
once  the  most  powerful  state  in  Asia,  had 
been  ruined  by  the  wars  with  Assyria  on  the 
northf  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Chal- 
dees  on  the  south.  The  Chaldees  first  ap- 
pear as  occupying  the  country  next  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  They  were  divided  into  two 
principal  tribes — the  Ukina  or  Yakin,  who 
held  the  sea-coast,  and  the  Dakkuri,  who 
were  situated  nearer  Babylon.  As  they  spread 
over  Babylonia  other  tribes  sprang  up  ;  but 
all  were  ultimately  united  under  Sie  leader- 
ship of  Merodach  Baladan,  who  took  pos- 
session of  Babylon  b.o.  722.  Aft^r  thirty 
years'  war  with  the  Assyrians,  Merodach 
jBaladan  died  in  exile  at  the  city  of  Nagitu, 
in  Elam,  leaving  four  sons.  The  first  of 
these,  Nabu-zikir-iskun,  joined  in  the  revolt 
of  Snzub,  and  was  captured  by  Sennacherib 
at  the  battle  of  Halule,  b.c.  691.  The  sec- 
ond was  named  Nabu-zira-napisti-esir  (Nebo 
makes  the  seed  of  life).  During  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  father's  original 
territory  on  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  in  the 
confusion  which  ensued  on  the  death  of 
Sennacherib  he  declared  himself  independ- 
ent, and  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge 
Esarhaddon  as  lang,  but  gathered  an  army 
and  marched  into  Babylonia.  He  laid  siege 
to  the  city  of  Ur  (modem  Mugheir)  then 
governed  by  a  prefect  named  Ningal-iddina,  f 
and  the  city  and  garrison  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  Assynan  generals  in  Babylonia  were 
then  ordered  at  once  to  collect  their  forces 


*  Abjdenns  says  that  Axerdis  (Esarhaddon} 
pursued  the  mercenaries  of  his  brother  Adrameles 
( Adrammelek)  as  far  as  Bjzantum ;  one  of  theses 
mercenaries  has  the  Greek  name  Pythagt>ras. 
Unfortunately,  the  cylinder  of  Esarhaddon  which 
mentions  his  contest  with  his  brothers  is  much 
mutilated  ;  the  passage  translated  in  the  text  is 
all  that  remains  of  this  part. 

f  A  younger  son  of  NcDijfal-iddina,  was  named 
Bilzikir-iskun.    He  was  made  king  in  some  X)art 
of  Babylonia,  late  in  the  reign  of  Assnr-bani-pal; 
and  was  probably  the  father  of  Nergal-sar-uzur' 
(Neriglissar)  king  of  Babylon. 
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and  march  against  him,  and  Esarhaddon 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  affairs  in 
Assyria,  proceeded  to  Babylon.  The  Chal- 
dean prince,  fearing  to  meet  the  forces  which 
gathered  against  him,  made  a  hasty  retreat 
oTer  the  Antler  into  the  land  of  Elam. 
Hierehad  been  several  wars  between  Assyria 
and  Elam,  on  account  of  the  interference  of 
the  latter  country  in  the  affairs  of  Babylonia; 
and  in  one  of  these  wars  Sennacherib  had 
advanced  to  capture  the  capital  city 
Madaktu,  which  was  only  saved  from  de- 
stmction  by  the  severe  weather,  whereby  the 
roads  were  made  impassable  to  the  Assyrian 
anny.  Having  so  lately  felt  the  power  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  ^Dg  of  Elam  was  in  no 
disposition  to  afford  Esarhaddon  a  pretext 
for  hostilities ;  and,  disregarding  the  appeal 
for  protection,  made  by  the  son  of  their  old 
ally  Merodach  Baladan,  the  Elamites  put  the 
fugitive  to  deatL  Nahid-marduk,  a  third 
son  of  Merodach  Baladan,  had  been  con- 
cerned with  his  brother  in  the  revolt,  and 
had  shared  his  flight  into  Elam.  Struck 
with  fear  for  his  own  safety,  on  seeing  his 
brother's  violent  death,  he  fled  and  recrossed 
the  frontier,  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  Esarhaddon,  who  not  only  pardoned 
him  but  restored  to  him  the  territory  former- 
ly governed  by  his  brother.  The  fourth  son 
of  Merodach  Baladan,  who  was  named 
Nabn-sapan^  makes  no  political  figure.  Uis 
SOD  joined  the  Elamites  in  one  of  their  wars 
with  Assur-bani-pal 

On  arriving  at  Babylon,  Esarhaddon  had 
himself  proclaimed  king  of  Babylonia  as 
well  as  Assyria ;  and  he  burned  Samas-ipni 
king  of  the  Dakkuri  (the  second  great 
branch  of  the  Chaldeans),  who  had  seized 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon  and  Borsippa.  Nabu-sallim  son  of 
Balasu  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bet- 
Bakkuri ;  and  the  fields  of  which  the  Baby- 
lonians had  been  dispossessed  were  restored 
to  them.  Bil-basa  the  king  of  the  Gambuli, 
a  tribe  inhabiting  the  marshes  between 
Chaldea  and  Elam,  presented  himself  before 
Esarhaddon,  and  made  his  submission.  As 
a  matter  of  policy  Esarhaddon  accepted  it ; 
for,  though  there  was  peace  between  himself 
and  the  king  of  Elam,  neither  of  them 
trusted  the  other,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
strengthen  his  frontier  in  this  direction.  He 
accordingly  assisted  Bil-basa  to  fortify  the 
city  Sapi-bil,  on  condition  that  the  Gambuli 
should  garrison  it,  and  hold  it  as  a  frontier 
fortiess  against  Elam.  This  precautionary 
measure,  however,  was  not  justified  by  the 
event :  for  the  Gambuli  joined  the  Elamites 
afterwards,  and  the  fortress  was  turned 
against  Esarhaddon's  son,  Assur-bani-pal. 

The  affairs  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea  be- 


ing now  settled,  Esarhaddon  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Syria,  the  part  of  the  empire  next 
in  importance.     Abdi-milkutti,  king  of  the 
wealthy  city  of  Zidon,  had  made  an  alliance 
with  Sanduarri  king  of  Sisu  and  Kundi; 
they  had  sworn  to  each  other  by  the  names 
of  the  great  gods  and  revolted  against  As- 
syria.     Esarhaddon  laid  siege   to    Zidon, 
which    he    captured,    plundered,   and    de- 
stroyed.    Abdi-milkutti  and  Sanduarri  were 
both  taken  and  beheaded;    and  the  con- 
queror had  their  heads  carried  round  the 
city  of  Nineveh,  for  the  inspection  of  his 
people.     In  Phoenicia  he  built  a  city  which 
ne  called  after  his  own  name ;  and  in  it  he 
placed  the  captives  taken  in  this  war,  an 
Assyrian  general  being  appointed  governor. 
The  rest  of  Syria  and  Palestine  now  submit- 
ted, including  Manasseh  king  of  Judah ;  and 
the  kings  of  Cyprus  also  gave  tribute.     The 
following  is  the  list  of  these  monarchs  as 
given  by  Esarhaddon.     It  is  from  the  same 
cylinder  as  that  in  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  v. 
i.  p.  48,  but  is  corrected  in  some  parts  from 
a  fragment  found  since  that  publication. 

Bahlu  king  of  Zurri  (Tyre). 

Minase  (Manasseh)  king  of  Tahudi  (Judah). 

Qavusgabri  king  of  Udumi  (Edom). 

Muzuri  king  of  Mahab  (Moab). 

Zilli-bel  king  of  Haziti  (Gaza). 

Mitinti  king  of  Izqaluna  (Askelon). 

Ikasamsu  king  of  Avgamina  (Ekron). 

Milkiasapa  king  of  Gubli  (Gebal). 

Matan-bahal  king  of  Aruadi  (Arvad). 

Abibahal  king  of  Usimuruna  (Samaria  ?). 

Puduil  king  of  Bit-ammana  (Ammon). 

Ah-milki  (Ahimelech)  king  of  Azdudi  (Ash- 
dod). 

12  Sarri  sa  ahi  tamte,  12  kings  of  the  side  of 
the  soa. 

Ekistusu  (^gisthus)  king  of  Edihal  (Ida- 
lium). 

Pisuagura  (Pythagoras)  king  of  Kitrusi. 

Kin king  of  SiUua  (Soli  ?). 

Itu-andar  king  of  Pappa  (Paphos). 

Eresu  king  of  Silu  (Soli  ?). 

Damasu  (Damastes)  king  of  Ruri  (Curium). 

Rummisu  king  of  Tamizi  (Tamissus). 

Damusi  king  of  Antihadazti  (Ammochosta). 

Unasaqusu  king  of  LidinL 

Puzuzu  king  of  Upridissa  (Aphrodisia). 

10  sarri  sa  Yabnana,  10  kings  of  Cyprus 

The  conquest  of  Syria  was  completed  by 
the  capture  of  Arza,  a  city  situated  on  the 
small  stream  in  the  south  of  Palestine, 
which  is  called,  both  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Esarhaddon's  annals,  the  River  of  Egypt 

Asia  Minor  was  at  this  time  impeifectly 
known ;  and  the  Assyrian  arms  had  not 
penetrated  further,  in  this  direction,  than 
Tubal  and  Cilicia.  In  the  days  of  Esafhad- 
don  the  great  movement  of  tribes  across  the 
Caucasus  had  commenced;  and  a  division 
of  the  Cimmerians,  headed  by  a  chief  named 
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Teuspa,  occupied  the  land  of  Hupuska,  situ- 
ated between  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor. 
This  band  and  their  chief  were  destroyed  by 
Esarhaddon :  but  the  proffress  of  the  migra- 
tion was  not  stopped,  ana  a  few  years  later 
they  overran  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Esarhaddon  marched  into  the  districts  of 
the  Duhua  and  the  Hilakki  (Cilicia),  where 
he  burned  twenty-one  cities  and  many  vil- 
lages, and  brought  the  people  under  his  yoke. 
He  was  next  called  to  the  east,  the  people 
of  Tel-assur  having  rebelled ;  and  after  pun- 
ishing them  he  attempted  the  conquest  of 
the  Medes.  The  Median  tribes  were  warlike, 
and  occupied  a  barren  and  difficult  country. 
Split  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities, 
they  were  powerless  to  resist  the  advance  of 
the  A8S3rrian8,  who  often  invaded  their  terri- 
tory ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  habits  of 
independence  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Assyrians  to  hold  the  conquests  they  made. 
Sargon,  the  grandfather  of  Esarhaddon,  had 
warred  in  this  direction  for  several  years, 
and  had  fortified  some  of  the  cities  he  cap- 
tured, with  a  view  of  holding  the  districts 
in  subjection.  On  one  occasion  he  received 
tribute  from  forty-six  Median  chiefs.  Very 
little,  however,  had  been  really  gained ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  Manni 
(Minni),  one  of  the  principal  Median  prin- 
cipalities, had  recovered  several  districts 
from  the  Assyrians.  Esarhaddon  claims  to 
have  defeated  the  Manni,  who  were  in  alli- 
ance with  Ispakai  king  of  Asguza.  Ispakai 
was  killed ;  but  the  Manni  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  subdued.  Esarhaddon  afterwards 
marched  through  Media  as  far  as  a  district 
called  Patusarra,  on  the  border  of  Bikni, 
which  was  supposed  at  that  day  to  be  on 
the  confines  of  the  earth.  Two  chiefs  cap- 
tured here,  Sidirpama  and  Eparna,  were 
brought  as  captives  to  Nineveh;  and  we 
are  told  that  three  lords  of  the  Medes — Up- 
pis  of  Partakka,  Zanasana  of  Pardukka,  and 
Kamatea  of  Uraka-zapama — voluntarily  sub- 
mitted and  came  to  Nineveh  with  tribute. 
These  chiefs,  however,  represented  a  very 
small  portion  of  Media ;  it  is  probable  that 
there  were  at  least  fifty  of  these  small  prin- 
cipalities in  the  country. 

Though  Esarhaddon  failed  to  extend  his 
dominions  in  the  east,  he  was  more  success- 
ful in  the  west ;  and  his  conquests  of  Arabia 
and  Eg3rpt  rivalled  the  exploits  of  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors.  Arabia  in  the 
time  of  the  Assyrian  empire  was  a  country 
of  considerable  importance.  The  principal 
state  lay  near  Palestine ;  and  Edom  was  one 
of  it#  cities.  It  was  called  the  kingdom  of 
Aribi  or  Arabia,  and  is  sometimes  known 
under  the  name  of  Kidri  (Eedar).  Besides 
this  there  was  the  kingdom  of  Nabaiti  (the 


Nabateans),  and  a  number  of  petty  sove- 
reignties io  the  interior  and  south  of  the 
country,  in  the  regions  called  Hazu  and 
Bazu,  probably  the  TJz  and  Buz  of  the 
Bible ;  the  desert  is  also  sometimes  written 
Vas.  Both  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  and  Sarpron 
invaded  Arabia  and  took  tribute  from  some 
of  its  princes;  and  Sennacherib,  in  his 
second  expedition  to  Syria,  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  several  of  the  tribes,  and  stormed 
the  city  of  Edom,  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  the  country,  whence  he  appears  to  have 
carried  off  the  king  Bir-daddi*  and  the 
sacred  images  of  the  Arabians.  The  event 
shows  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people. 
Hazail,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Arabia,  voluntarily  made  the  journey  from 
Arabia  to  Nineveh  to  supplicate  Esarhaddon 
for  the  return  of  the  idols,  placing  himself 
under  the  Assyrian  yoke  for  the  sake  of  re- 
gaining them.  Several  princesses  also  had 
been  carried  off  to  Assyria;  and  Hazail 
asked  for  the  return  of  one  of  these  named 
Tabua.  The  Arabian  gods  had  been  broken 
by  the  Assyrians;  but  now,  by  Esarhad- 
dan's  order,  they  were  repaired,  and  a  cmici- 
form  inscription  was  carved  on  them,  setting 
forth  the  glory  of  Assur,  the  great  god  of 
Assyria,  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Esar- 
haddon. Hazail  then  departed  from  Nine- 
veh with  his  gods  and  with  Tabua  as  his 
queen.  In  return  for  the  favours  he  re- 
ceived, he  consented  to  give  Esarhaddon 
sixty-five  camels  in  addition  to  the  tribute 
fixed  by  Sennacherib.  He  died  some  time 
after  this,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
different  spelling  of  whose  name,  in  various 
Assyrian  documents,  shows  the  uncertainty 
that  existed  about  foreign  proper  names. 
In  the  Esarhaddon  Cylinder,  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions j  V,  L  p.  46,  L  20,  he  is  called 

*  Assur-bani-pars  inscriptions  seem  to  make 
Hazail  king  at  this  time.  Thej  read  as  fol- 
lows : — "  To  the  ^ifoddess  ....  who  with  Haziul 

king  of  Arabi  did into  the  Lands  of 

Sennacherib  the  father  of  the  father  who  begot 
me,  she  delivered  him  and  he  defeated  him  .... 
*  I  will  not  stay  with  the  men  of  Arabia,'  she 
said,  and  to  Assyria  she  took  [the  road]  ....  As- 
Bur-ah-iddiua  the  father  who  oegot  me,  beloved 

of  the  great  gods which  in  the  wor^p 

of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  he  had  taken 

Assur  and  Samas,  in  the  throne  of  the  father  who 
begot  him,  seated  piim]  ....  the  captive  gods  he 
restored  ....  Hazail  king  of  Arabia  with  [great] 
gifts  ...  to  his  presence  came  and  kissed  bis  feet 

for  the  gift  of  his  goddess  he  prayed  bim  ; 

and  he  granted  to  him  the  request  and  ....  the 
ladies  Tehelhunu  and  Kumirta,  who  formerly  to 

concerning  the  lady  Tabua  and  his  fco^ 

he  prayed  thus ;— *  She  ....  with  his  ^^oddera 

he  restored he  caused  to  be  made  also 

a  Multu  of  beaten  gold,  adorned  with  pre<noiis 
stones,' "  &c.,  &c.  As  in  many  other  cases,  the 
tablets  are  in  a  mutilated  state;  not  a  sm^le 
line  of  this  curious  inscrlptioQ  is  perfect. 
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Yahia ;  in  lui  unpublished  copy  of  Esarhad- 
don^s  annids  Yahta ;  in  Cylinder  B.  of  As- 
sar-bani-pal  Yautab,  and  in  Cylinder  A.  of 
Assnr-bani-pal  Vaiteh.  For  convenience 
we  win  here  call  him  Yahta.  He  was  con- 
finned  on  the  throne  by  Esarhaddon,  but 
bad  to  pay  that  monarch  an  additional 
tribute  of  ten  maneh  of  gold,  one  hundred 
precious  stones,  fifty  camels,  and  one  hun- 
dred gunzi  (some  unknown  article).  Late 
in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  dominions 
of  Yahta  were  disturbed  by  a  revolt,  headed 
by  a  chief  named  Wabu,  which  became  so 
formidable  that  the  assistance  of  the  Assyri- 
ans was  invoked  against  it.  By  their  help  it 
was  put  down ;  and  Wabu  was  carried  to 
Nineveh.  Previous  to  this  revolt,  Esarhad- 
don had  planned  and  executed  an  expedition 
to  subdue  the  regions  of  Hazu  and  Bazu. 
In  the  course  of  this  expedition  the  Assyrian 
army  marched  about  one  thousand  miles,* 
penetrating  into  the  middle  of  Arabia,  and 
engaged  in  battle  with  the  kings  and  queens 
of  the  nnterior  of  Arabia,  eight  of  whom — 
Kisu  of  Haldili,  Akbaru  of  Napiati  (Naba- 
tea),  Mansaka  of  Magalani,  Yapah  queen  of 
Dihtan,  Habisu  of  Qadasih,  Niharu  of  Gah- 
pani,  Bazlu  queen  of  Ihilu,  and  Habanamru 
of  Budah — were  slain.  All  the  Arabian 
tribes  seem  to  have  been  characterized  at 
that  time  by  the  high  respect  in  which  they 
held  women ;  queens  often  occur  among 
tbeir  sovereigns,  as  in  this  list.  One  sove- 
reign, Laile  king  of  Yadih,  having  escaped 
the  slaughter,  Esarhaddon  tried  the  same 
plan  with  him  that  had  succeeded  so  well 
with  IlazaiL  Amongst  the  spoil  of  the  va- 
rious princes  h'e  carried  off  Laile's  gods. 
Laile  followed  them  to  Nineveh,  and  sub- 


*  The  Assyrians  give  long  distances  in  ka^u. 
From  a  tablet  recently  found  at  the  British  Mu- 
seam  by  tbe  present  writer,  he  has  obtained  the 
following  information  about  the  measures  of 
length  in  use  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia : — The 
smallest  measure  was  1-60  of  a  cubit,  or  about  \  of 
an  inch ;  6  cubits  make  1  qani  (this  name  is  lost 
on  the  tablet,  only  the  number  being  left.) ;  860 
qani  make  1  kaspu.  Taking  the  cubit  at  20  inches, 
a  kaspu  will  be  about  7  miles.  Now  Esarhaddon 
states  tliat  he  traversed  140  kaspu  with  liis  army 
in  this  campaign;  and  140x7  =  980,  or  about 
1,000  niUes.  It  appears  that  the  desert  proper, 
through  which  Esarhaddon  passed,  was  of  the 
extent  of  40  kaspu,  or  280  miles ;  and  therefore 
he  had  a  journey  of  700  miles  before  reachin  it. 
The  name  Napiati,  or  the  Nabateans,  occurs 
among  the  conquered  tribes ;  and  it  is  curious  that 
A£8ur-bani-pal  states  that "  from  Nineveh  to  Na- 
abtea  was  100  kaspu,*'  or  700  miles.  From  these 
points  we  may  conclude  that  BIsarhaddon  did 
act  descend  farther  into  Arabia  than  the  20th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  probably  not  so  low ;  but 
still  the  march  of  a  hostile  army  so  far  into 
Arabia  in  that  age  must  always  remain  a  re- 
markable event. 


mitted  to  Esarhaddon,  praying  for  their  re- 
turn, ^e  king  received  him  well,  restored 
the  gods  to  him,  invested  him  with  the  title 
of  king  of  Bazu,  and  appointed  him  a  yearly 
tribute. 

These  various  wars  had  occupied  Esar- 
haddon for  about  eight  years  ^b.o.  680-673) ; 
and  by  wise  government  he  nad  been  able 
to  cement  together  the  provinces  he  had 
acquired.  He  now  undertook  a  bolder  en- 
terprise than  any  of  his  previous  ones — ^the 
conquest  of  Egypt  Ever  since  the  sub- 
jugation of  Palestine,  in  b.c.  732,  the 
Egyptians  had  incited  revolts  against  the 
power  of  Assyria;  viewing  with  alarm  the 
extension  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  their 
own  border,  they  had  intrigued  with  the 
various  princes,  promising  them  assistance, 
and  constantly  watching  to  take  advantage 
of  any  discontent  with  the  Assyrian  rule.  It 
was  customary  even  in  those  days,  when  a 
great  power  was  bent  on  aggression,  to  de- 
vise some  plausible  reason  for  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  It  is  very  likely 
that  on  the  present  occasion  the  provocation 
came  from  Egypt.  Tarqu  (Tirnakah)  the 
ruler  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Esarhaddon, 
had,  some  years  before  marclied  an  army 
into  Palestine  to  support  Hezekiah ;  and,  as 
we  know  from  the  Jewish  records  that  Ma- 
nasseh.  King  of  Judah,  rebelled  against 
Esarhaddon,  it  is  very  probable  that  Tirha- 
kah  supported  him.  Manasseh  was  put  in 
chains  and  carried  to  Babvlon,  and  Samaria 
once  more  subjugated.  Unfortunately  we 
do  not  possess  the  records  of  this  part  of 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  ;  and  the  events  arc 
only  blown  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Assur-bani-pal  his  son.  !%ypt  had  for  some 
time  lost  its  independence,  and  was  ruled  by 
the  Ethiopians,  to  which  nation  Tirhakah 
belonged ;  so  that  at  the  worst  the  conflict 
could  only  end  for  them  in  a  change  of 
masters.  Esarhaddon  invaded  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  was  met  by  the  forces  of  Tir- 
hakah, whom  he  routed ;  and  as  Tirhakah, 
though  he  had  ruled  for  twenty  years,  had 
no  great  hold  on  the  country,  that  battle 
decided  the  fate  of  Egypt  The  Assyrians 
marched  upon  Memphis,  which  was  then  the 
capital,  and  took  it  Here  an  immense 
spoil  fell  into  their  hands.  The  few  muti- 
lated inscriptions  of  Esarhaddon  referring  to 
this  event  mention,  among  the  captures,  the 
family  and  relatives  of  Tirhakah,  jewelry, 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  furniture, 
images  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  ox6n, 
calves,  sheep,  &c. ;  the  conquerors  even  took 
the  gold  ornaments  from  Tirhakah's  concu- 
bines. The  next  place  in  importance  was 
Thebes,  often  the  nval  of  Menaphis.  Esar- 
haddon ascended  the  Nile  to  Thebes ;  and 
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with  that  city  his  southern  conquests  appear 
to  have  ended.  Tirhakah  all  the  while  was 
retiring  hefore  the  advance  of  the  Assyrians ; 
but  he  still  held  Ethiopia,  and  only  awaited 
an  opportunity  to  return  to  Egypt.  Esar- 
haddon  now  organized  a  system  of  govern- 
ment for  the  country.  He  first  of  all 
divided  it  into  twenty  districts,  and  placed  a 
king  over  each.  -Of  these  kings  and  their 
cities,  the  complete  list,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  published,  is  as  follows : — 

Niku  (Necho)  king  of  Mimpi  (Memphis)  and 
Sai  (Sais). 
Saru-ludari  king  of  Zianu  (Pelusium). 
Pisanhuru  king  of  Nathu. 
Paqruni  king  of  Pisabtu., 
Pukku-nanmhapi  king  of  HathiribL 
Nahke  king  of  HininsL 
Pudubisti  king  of  Zahnu  (Zoan). 
Unamunu  king  of  Nalahu. 
Har-si-yesu  kmg  of  ZabnutL 
Puaima  king  of  Bindidi  (Mendes). 
Susinqu  king  of  Busiru  (Busiris). 
TapniJiti  kine  of  Bunubu. 
Pukku-nannmapi  king  of  AhnL 
Ipti-HardQsu  king  of  Pizatti-hurunpikiL 
Nahti-huru-ansini  king  of  Pisabdinut 
Bukur-ninip  king  of  PahnutL 
Zihaking  of  Siyaui 
Lamintu  king  of  HimunL 
Ispimadu  king  of  Taini. 
Manti-mi-anhe  king  of  Niha  (Thebes). 

• 

Niku  (Necho),  to  whom  Memphis  the 
capital,  and  Sais  the  leading  city  in  the 
Delta,  were  assigned,  was  evidently  the 
leader  of  these  kmgs,  and  was  in  fact  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  the  country.  Of  the 
whole  twenty  tributary  kings,  only  two, 
judging  by  their  names,  were  Assyrian,  the 
rest  being  Egyptians.  The  cities  given  in 
the  cuneiform  list  can  most  of  them  be 
dentified ;  the  greater  part  lay  in  the  Delta. 
Lower  Egypt  was  called  by  the  Assyrians 
Muzur,  and  Upper  Egypt  E&su  (Kush) — 
both  well  known  names  in  the  East ;  but  in 
some  of  the  inscriptions  these  names  are 
replaced  by  Magan  or  Makan,  and  Miluhha. 
The  great  river  of  Egypt,  the  Nile,  is  called 
Yaruhu.  Pelusium,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
assigned  in  the  above  list  to  an  Assyrian 
governor  Saru-ludari  ;  being  looked  on  as 
the  key  of  Egypt,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
it  in  trustworthy  hands.  Each  of  the  kings 
had  an  appointed  tribute,  which,  according 
to  a  mutilated  inscription  of  Esarhaddon, 
was  given  in  grain,  always  a  famous  pro- 
duct of  Egypt  The  amount  due  from  each 
city  was  set  down,  measured  in  imir  or 
omers ;  but,  owing  to  the  defective  condition 
of  the  tablet,  very  few  of  the  numbers  are 
now  preserved.  Garrisons  of  Assyrian 
troops  were  placed  in  the  most  important 
cities ;  and  Esarhaddon  made  alterations  in 


the  names  of  the  cities,  changing  Sais  to 
Earu-Bilmatati,  and  naming  others  Earu- 
banit,  Karu-Assur-ah-iddina,  Limur*patisi- 
Assur,  &c.  He  also  had  statues  of  himself 
set  up  in  the  cities,  and  took  the  title  '^  King 
of  Muzur  and  Kiisu."  * 

After  settling  the  affairs  of  Egypt  Esar- 
haddon returned  home,  passing  along  the 
road  by  the  river  Nahr-el-kelb,  in  Syria. 
Here,  where  so  many  conquerors  of  different 
ages  and  countries  have  left  their  records, 
he  had  a  bas-relief  of  himself  cut  in  the 
rock.  The  inscription  across  it  records  his 
titles,  his  genealogy,  the  conquest  of  Tarqu, 
the  capture  of  Memphis,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  this  war.  It  is  the  best  pre- 
served of  the  Assyrian  tablets  on  this  rock ; 
but  nevertheless  it  is  much  worn,  and  there 
is  no  good  copy  of  it  in  Europe.  After  re- 
turning home  from  his  Egyptian  expedition, 
Esarh^don  did  not  take  tne  field  again.  A 
life  of  constant  activity  began  to  tell  upon 
him,  and  he  fell  into  an  illness  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  Meanwhile  th^  ^STP" 
tians,  however  easily  they  might  have  borne 
a  foreign  yoke,  were'  discontented  with  the 
radical  changes  made  by  Esarhaddon.  In 
their  own  country,  however,  there  was  no 
one  who  could  be  trasted  to  revolt  against 
Assyria.  Neko  had  been  greatly  honoured 
by  Esarhaddon,  and  like  the  other  smaller 
sovereigns,  owed  his  advancement  to  him ; 
besides  which  the  fidelity  of  the  various 
princes  was  insured  by  the  presence  of  the 
garrisons.  Tirhakah  was  therefore  the  only 
alternative  to  the  Assyrians.  The  following 
b  one  of  Assur-bani-pal's  narratives  of  these 
events  in  his  father's  reign :  —  Assur-ah- 
iddina  king  of  Assyria,  the  father  who 
begot  me,  had  descended  and  gone  into  the 
midst  of  it  [the  land  of  Egypt].  The  over- 
throw of  Tarqu  king  of  JKush,  he  had 
accomplished;  and  he  had  broken  tip  his 
forces.  The  country  of  Muzur  and  Kush  he 
had  taken ;  and  innumerable  spoils  he  had 
carried  away.  That  country  the  whole  of  it 
he  ruled,  and  to  the  borders  of  Assyria  he 
joined.  The  old  names  of  cities  he  abo- 
lished, and  named  them  anew.  His  ser- 
vants to  the  kingdoms  and  governments 
over  them  he  appointed  within  it.  Taies 
and  tribute  to  his  government  he  established 

upon  them.     Images  of  his  majesty 

[he  carved]  the  glory  acquired  by  his  hands 

and [upon  them  he  wrote,  and]  in 

the  cities  and  temples  which  were  in  the 
midst  [of  it  he  set  them  up.  ITie  people] 
from  the  father  who  begot  me  revolted  .  . 
.  .  and  Tarqu  hater  of  the  gods,  to  recover 
the  land  of  Muzur,  gathered  his  forces  to 
[fight].'  The  power  of  Assur  my  lord  he 
rebelled  against,   and   trusted  to   his  own 
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forces.  The  sickness  which  to  the  father 
who  begot  me  had  happened,  turned  not 
from  hmi.  He  [Tarqat  went  and  into  the 
city  of  Mimpi  (Memphis)  he  entered ;  and 
that  city  he  took  for  himself.  Against  the 
men  of  Assyria  who  in  the  midst  of  Muzur 
were  subjects  of  mine,  whom  Assur-ah-iddina 
Idng  of  Assyria,  the  father  who  begot  me, 
to  the  kingdoms  had  appointed  in  it,  to  slay 
and  spoil  those  who  did  not  submit  he  com- 
manded his  army.'' 

Before  the  Tirhakah  had  accomplished 
the  re-conqnest  of  Egypt,  the  government  of 
Assyria  had  passed  into  other  hands. 
Esarhaddon,  unable  to  take  the  field  against 
him,  resolved  to  proclaim  his  eldest  son 
Assar-bani-pal  king  of  Assyria.  To  this 
end  he  appears  to  nave  called  a  public  as- 
^embly  of  the  people,  and  made  a  proclama- 
tion that  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods  that 
Assur-bani-pal  should  be  invested  with  the 
sovereignty.  In  the  words  of  Assur-bani- 
pal  (Cylinder  A.  coL  i.  1.  8  to  20),  "  Assur- 
ah-iddina  king  of  Assyria,  the  father  who 
begot  me,  l£e  will  of  Assur  and  Bilat 
[Beltis]  the  gods  his  trust  he  performed, 
who  commanded  him  to  make  my  empire. 
In  the  month  Aim,  the  month  of  the  god 
Hea,lord  of  mankind,  on  the  12th  day,  a 
fortunate  day,  on  the  festival  of  Gula  [Bel] 
in  performing  the  words  [?]  which  Assur, 
Bilat,  Sin,  Samas,  Vul,  Bel,  Nabu,  Istar  of 
Nineveh  queen  of  Bit-kimuri,  Istar  of  Ar- 
bela  Xinip,  Nergal  and  Nusku  commanded ; 
he  gathered  the  men  of  Assyria  small  and 
great,  and  of  the  upper  and  lower  sea,  to 
the  inauguration  of  my  empire,  and  after- 
wards the  empire  of  Assyria  I  rule."  Soon 
after  Assur-bani-pal  was  installed  at  Nineveh, 
news  reached  that  city  of  the  capture  of 
Memphis  by  Tirhakah,  and  his  complete 
conquest  of  Egypt  The  laws  and  regulations 
of  Esarhaddon,  nis  subject  kings  and  gover- 
nors, his  fortresses,  commanders,  and  gar- 
risons, were  all  gone;  and  the  last  and 
greatest  of  his  conquests  had  slipped  from 
his  grasp.  The  old  king  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  blow.  He  died  a  few  months  later 
(B.a  668-667)  at  Babylon,  to  which  city 
he  appears  to  have  retired.  The  capture 
of  Memphis  by  Tirhakah  and  the  crown- 
ing of  Assur-bani-pal  took  place  in  the 
eponymy  of  Marlarmi  b.o.  668.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  Esarhaddon 
to  divide  his  empire  between  his  two  sons 
Assor-bani-pal  and  Saul-mugina  (the  Sam- 
mngbes  of  Polyhistbr,  Saosducninus  of 
Ptolemy)  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  taken 
Saol-mugina  with  him  to  Babylon,  for  on 
one  of  his  later  tablets  he  prays  to  Maraduk 
(Merodach),  the  great  god  of  Babylon,  for 
himself  and  Saul-mugina  his  son,  who  after- 


wards succeeded  him  at  Babylon.  There  is 
a  mutilated  fragment  of  a  letter,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  bears  at  the  end  the 
name  of  Assur-bani-pal,  and  must  be  referred 
to  this  period.  The  first  part  can  be  restored 
as  follows : — f"  To  Assur-ah-iddina]  the 
great  Rdng],  kmg  of  nations,  king  of  Baby- 
lon [king  of  the  four  races]  the  king  my 
father  in  consort  with  me  [from  Assur-bani- 
pal  the  great  king]  king  of^  nations,  king  of 
Assyria  thy  son." 

Esarhaddon  was  a  great  promoter  of  pub- 
blic  works.  At  Nineveh  he  rebuilt  the  palace 
called  Masartu,  and  adorned  it  with  great 
magnificence.  For  this  work  he  sent  orders 
to  tne  twenty-two  kings  of  Syria  and  Cyprus, 
and  commanded  them  to  send  cedar  and 
other  woods  and  stones,  which  were  trans- 
ported to  Nineveh  for  the  work.  At  Kalah 
also  he  built  a  large  palace,  late  in  his  reign ; 
but  here  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  vandaUsm, 
in  taking  down  and  defacing  the  slabs  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  and  fitting  them  to  his  own 
walls.  The  building  of  this  palace  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  death;  but  enough  remains 
to  show  that  it  was  designed  on  a  grand 
scale.  At  Tarbizu  (now  Sherif  Khan,  north- 
west of  Nineveh),  he  built  a  palace  for  his 
son  Assur-bani-pal ;  and  he  restored  Qiany  of 
the  Assyrian  temples,  particularly  the  great 
national  temple  of  Assur  at  the  city  of  the 
same  name  (now  Eileh-shergat).  Some  of 
these  buildings  appear  to  have  suffered  dur- 
ing the  troubles  wnich  followed  his  father's 
death.  •  He  restored  the  crown  of  the  god 
Assur,  made  of  beaten  gold  and  precious 
stones ;  and  he  cultivated  the  worship  of  that 
divinity.  He  declares  that  **  before  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  lord  Assur  greatly  he 
prayed,  and  his  powerful  god  granted  his 
desires." 

Towards  Babylonia,  the  policy  of  Esar- 
haddon was  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  father. 
Sennacherib  had  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  the  country  to  compel  submission, 
and  had  broken  up  the  images  of  the  gods 
and  carried  them  away  from  the  temples. 
Esarhaddon,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  back 
the  image  of  Maruduk,  the  nationd  deity,  to 
Babylon,  and  restored  the  gods  to  the  tem- 
ples of  Dur,  Larsa,  Uruk,  and  Ur.*  He 
rebuilt  the  temple  of  Maruduk  at  Babylon 
called  Bit  Sag-gal,  and  restored  the  temple 
of  Ulbar  at  Agani,  besides  many  others. 
He  often  made  Babylon  his  residence ;  and 
he  brought  back  the  captives  his  father  had 
carried  away  from  that  city.  He  also  re- 
built its  walls,  and  did  all  he  could  to  re- 
pair the  injury  inflicted  by  Sennacherib. 

*  Esarhaddon  takes  the  title,  on  some  of  bis 
monuments,  of  ''  Restorer  of  the  Images  of  the 
Gods." 
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An  extensive  commerce  was  carried  on  at 
this  time  through  the  whole  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  on  all  sides  for  some  distance 
beyond  the  frontier.  Most  of  the  carrying 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  PhoBnicians, 
whose  ships  visited  various  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  between  the  searcoast  and 
Nineveh.  The  principal  centre  of  trade  was 
the  city  of  Ear-gamas  (Carkemesh)  situated 
on  the  west  bans  of  the  Euphrates.  Carke- 
mesh was  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  city 
in  Syria,  and  had  its  own  kings  down  to  the 
time  of  its  capture  by  Sargon,  b.o.  717.  It 
had  since  been  the  residence  of  an  Assyrian 
governor ;  and  so  great  was  its  commercial 
importance  that  the  Assyrian  contract  tablets 
often  quote  the  standard  of  Carkemesh  for 
the  weights  of  the  precious  metals.  Besides 
quoting  the  Syrian  weights,  the  tablets  of 
the  period  have  sometimes  Phoenician 
dockets  explaining  their  purport.  Thus, 
one  of  them,  written  in  the  month  Tizri  in 
the  eponymy  of  Dananu  (1st  year  of  £sar- 
haddon),  b.c.  680,  relates  the  sale  of  a  man 
named  Huseh,  or  Hosea,  and  his  family, 
seven  persons  in  all,  the  property  of  a  man 
named  Arad-sa.  They  were  bought  by 
Simadi  for  three  mana  of  silver;  and  the 
first  line  of  the  Phoenician  legend  reads 
"The  sale  of  Hosea."  From  the  time  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.  the  Assyrian  weights  had 
inscriptions  in  Phoenician  as  well  as  cunei- 
form characters,  cut  upon  them ;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  with  the  large  additions  made 
to  the  empire  in  Syria,  the  use  of  the  Arar 
mean  language  and  characters  became  a  ne- 
cessity. Esarhaddon  having  destroyed  the 
city  of  Zidon,  the  principal  part  of  the  com- 
merce flowed  through  the  sister  city  Zurra 
or  Tyre ;  and  as  Tyre  was  in  subjection  to 
himself,  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
foster  its  commerce.  E^rhaddon  himself 
built  a  fleet  with  the  aid  of  the  Tyrians;  and 
in  retutn  for  these  and  other  services,  he 
ceded  to  Bahal  king  of  Tyre  the  coast  line 
of  Palestine  as  far  south  as  Accho  and  Dor. 
This  is  recorded  in  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  tablets: — "These  are  the 
cities  and  roads  which  Assnr-ah-iddina  king 
of  Assyria,  to  Bahalu  his  servant  appointed ; 
to  the  city  of  Aka  [Accho.  Judges  L  31] 
.and  Duhri  p)or.  Joshua  xii.  23],  all  that 
'was  in  th6  district  of  Pilistie  [Philistia]  and 
all  the  cities  dependencies  of  Assyria,  by 
the  side  of  the  sea,  and  the  city  Gublu 
[Gebal.  Ezekiel  xxviL  9],  Labnana  [Le-] 
oanon]  and  all  the  cities  which  are  in  the 

mountains ah-iddina  king  of  Assyria ; 

Bahaln   Hiis]   servants  [to  Assnr-ah-iddina] 

king  of  Assyria  gave "     The  rest  of 

this  interesting  passage  is  lost;  it  is  preceded 


by  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  men  of  Tyre  for  EsarhaddoD. 
The  literature  of  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon 
is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  that  of  his  sou 
Assur-bani-paL  Most  of  it  is  pervaded  by  a 
strong  religious  tone ;  in  fact,  a  larp;e  num- 
ber of  the  royal  tablets  of  this  reign  consist 
of  nothing  but  prayers  and  praises  to  the 
principal  divinities.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant works  may  be  noticed  the  follow- 
ing:— 1.  A  hexagonal  cylinder  of  which 
the  lower  half  only  is  perserved.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Layard's  InscriptionSj  pp.  64 
to  68  ;  but  the  copy  there  given  is  very  im- 
perfect and  incorrect  This  cylinder  gives 
three  things  not  preserved  on  any  other 
monument: — ^the  passage  translated  in  this 
article  with  reference  to  Esarhaddon's  con- 
test with  his  brothers,  the  list  of  the  kings 
of  Bazu  in  Arabia,  and  the  list  of  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Cyprus.  There  were  always 
four  copies  of  the  cylindere  made  (for  the 
four  comers  of  the  building) ;  and  if  one  of 
the  other  copies  should  hereafter  be  found, 
so  as  to  complete  the  text,  this  wiU  be  one  of 
the  most  important  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
2.  Two  other  cylinders,  from  a  set  which 
crave  an  abridsfed  edition  of  the  inscription 

before  mentioned,  omitting^  Esarhaddon'' 
war  with  his  brothers,  &c.  The  inscription 
on  these  cylinders  is  almost  perfect;  it  is 
published  in  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  v.  i.  p. 
45-47.  3.  Some  fragments  of  tablets  givinjT 
various  details  of  Esarhaddon's  wars;  all 
these  fragments  are  unpublished.  4.  Two 
tablets  with  a  long  inscription,  giving  the 
titles  of  the  king,  his  genealogy  (in  which  he 
claims  descent  from  an  ancient  conqueror 
named  Bil-bani),  his  devotion  to  the  gods, 
his  rebuilding  of  their  temples  and  restora- 
tion of  their  images ;  this  is  also  unpublished. 
6.  An  inscription  on  a  black  stone  from 
Babylon,  giving  an  account  of  the  restoration 
of  that  city,  published  in  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions, V.  i.  p.  49—60.  6.  A  number  of  rough 
tablets  from  one  of  the  temples  to  Saroas 
(the  sun),  with  prayers  for  the  king  and 
Assur-bani-pal  his  eldest  son.  These  tablets 
sometimes  contain  historical  allusions. 
Among  numerous  other  mythological  tablets 
of  Esarhaddon  there  is  one,  almost  perfect, 
devoted  to  the  goddess  Istar. 

Of  the  art  of  this  period  we  have  not 
many  specimens.  Between  the  age  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  Assur-bani-pal  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture made  decided  progress ;  and,  so  far  as 
Esarhaddon^s  works  are  preserved,  the  sculp- 
ture of  hb  reign  appears  to  resemble  that  of 
Assur-bani-paL  Very  little,  however,  of 
Esarhaddon's  palace  at  Nineveh  has  been 
excavated ;  it  Hes  buried  under  the  mound 
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called  Nebbi  Yunas,  and  would  no  doubt  re- 
pay excavation. 

Esaiiiaddon  left  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  His  eldest  son  Assur-baui-pal 
succeeded  him  in  Assyria;  his  next  son, 
Saal-mugina,  was  made  king  of  Babylon ; 
another  son  named  Assur-muldn-pali-ya  is 
often  mentioned  on  the  tablets ;  and  a  fourth 
son  has  the  long  name  Assur-ebil-same-va- 
irati-irbL  The  daughter  was  called  Serua- 
edmit  Of  the  character  of  Esarhaddon  it 
'is  diflBcult  to  judge  from  the  partial  accounts 
in  the  inscriptions.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  a  good  general  and  a  wise  ruler, 
though  perhaps  he  carried  political  innova- 
tion too  far  in  Egypt,  a  country  not  given  to 
change.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
80  crael  as  most  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  The 
kings  of  Sidon  and  Kundi  are  the  only  prin- 
ces we  know  him  to  have  executed  for  rebel- 
lion. His  reign,  which  is  a  little  known 
period  in  the  annak  of  Assyria,  appears  to 
be  much  more  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  his  son  Assur-bani-pal,  than  with 
that  of  his  father  Sennacherib. 

Assur-bani-pal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the 
Greeks,  before  he  cama  to  the  throne,  had, 
like  his  father  Esarhaddon,  the  command  of 
the  northern  army,  and  was  engaged  in 
checking  the  advance  of  the  Cimmerians, 
then  pouring  across  the  Caucasus.  One  of 
his  dispatches  to  his  father  respecting  the 
Gimirra  (Cimmerians)  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  no  doubt  the  presence  of 
a  strong  force  on  the  Assyrian  frontier,  which 
determined  the  march  of  these  nomads  into 
Asia  Minor.  After  he  had  been  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  government,  the  news 
of  the  reconquest  of  figypt  by  Tirhakah  ar- 
rived ;  and  inmiediate  orders  were  given  to 
Marlarmi,  the  tartan  or  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Assyrian  armies,  to  assemble  the 
forces  and  march  to  Egypt  The  troops 
passed  through  Syria,  and  by  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  on  their  way  the  twelve 
kings  of  Palestine  and  ten  kings  of  Cyprus 
gave  in  their  submission.  So  far  as  the  list 
IS  preserved,  these  kings  are  the  same  who 
submitted  to  Esarhaddon.  Hrhakah,  aware 
of  Aasur-bani-pal's  expedition,  was  not  idle, 
but  raised  an  army,  though  he  did  not  him- 
self take  the  field.  Confiding  his  troops  to 
the  care  of  a  general,  he  sent  them  on  to- 
wards the  frontier,  while  he  himself  stayed 
at  Memphis.  The  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
amiies  met  at  a  place  near  the  frontier, 
vhich  the  Assyrians  had  named  Karubanit ; 
and  there  the  forces  of  Tirhakah  were  com- 
pletely overthrown.  Tirhakah,  on  hearing 
of  the  rout  of  his  army,  did  not  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Assyrians,  but  at  once  aban- 
doned Memphis,   and,  taking   boat,   sailed 


down  the  Nile  to  Thebes,  followed  by  the 
wreck  of  his  army.  The  commander  of 
the  Assyrian  forces  (here  called  the  rab-sald, 
Rabshakeh)  was  now  joined  by  the  district 
kings  who  nad  been  dethroned  by  Tirhakah ; 
and  the  Assyrians  and  their  allies  crossed  the 
Nile  and  entered  Memphis.  The  Egyptian 
princes  raised  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  the 
Assyrian  army ;  and  Assur-bani-pal  sent  them 
down  the  Nile  to  Thebes.  The  army  took 
forty  days  for  the  journey ;  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Thebes  Tirhakah  had  fled,  having 
retire^  once  more  into  Ethiopia.  Assur- 
bani-pal  restored  again  the  princes  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  father,  binding  all  the  kings 
by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself ;  and, 
having  taken  the  precaution  of  strengthening 
the  Assyrian  garrisons  in  the  country,  he  re- 
turned m  triumph  to  Nineveh.  His  care  to 
secure  Egypt,  however,  was  of  little  avail. 
His  garrisons  were  strong  enough  to  keep 
out  Tirhakah  ;  but  his  rule  was  so  oppressive 
that  the  subject  kings,  hitherto  faithful  to 
Assyria,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  Necho 
king  of  Sais,  Saniludari  king  of  2^hnu,  and 
Paqruru  king  of  Pi-sabtu.  These  kings  sent 
secretly  to  Tirhakah,  offering  to  acknowledge 
him  as  suzerain,  on  condition  that  they 
should  retain  their  respective  governments ; 
and  they  proposed  that  Tirhakah  should 
make  an  attack  on  the  southern  frontier, 
while  they  at  the  same  time  raised  a  revolt 
in  Lower  Egypt  They  tbus  hoped  to  divide 
and  overcome  the  Assyrian  forces.  Tirhakah 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  and  collected  an 
army.  These  movements,  however,  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Assyrian  comman- 
ders ;  and  their  suspicions  being  roused,  they 
arrested  one  of  the  messengers,  and  read  his 
dispatches.  The  plot  was  thus  discovered 
and  the  revolt  brought  to  a  head.  The  cities 
of  Sais,  Mendes,  and  Zoan  declared  for 
Tirhakah.  The  Assyrian  generals  at  once 
seized  Necho  and  Saniludari;  but  Paqruru 
contrived  to  escape  them.  They  then  Aioved 
upon  the  revolted  cities  of  the  Delta,  which 
were  taken  and  sacked,  and  their  walls  de- 
stroyed. Necho  and  Saniludari  were  sent 
in  chains  to  Assyria  to  Assur-bani-pal ;  and 
the  Assyrian  generals  turned  their  attention 
to  Tirhakah.  During  the  revolt  in  the  Delta 
he  had  marched  into  Upper  Egypt  and  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Thebes ;  and,  though  the 
failure  of  the  revolt  disconcerted  his  plans, 
he  held  Upper  Egypt  against  the  Assyrians 
until  his  death.  Assur-bani-pal  now  at- 
tempted to  conciliate  the  Egyptians  by 
pardoning  Necho,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
hands  at  Nineveh,  and  making  him  magnifi- 
cent presents  of  clothing  and  personal  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  jewels.     Necho,  on  his 
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part,  once  more  swore  allegiaoce  to  the 
Assyrian  king,  who  raised  a  fresh  army  and 
sent  it  into  Egypt,  commanding  his  generals 
to  proclaim  Necno  once  more  king  in  the 
city  of  Sais.  Necho  was  now  accordingly 
restored;  and  the  acc6unt'  of  his  return  to 
power  is  immediately  followed  in  the  dif- 
ferent copies  of  the  annals  by  the  statement : 
"  And  Nabu-sezib-ani  his  son,  in  the  city  of 
Hathariba  the  [Assyrian]  name  of  which  is 
Limur-patesi-assur,  I  appointed  to  the  king- 
dom," This  certainly  seems  to  imply  that 
a  son  of  Necho  had  an  Assyrian  name^  given 
to  him,  and  was  made  king  at  Athribes, 
when  his  father  was  restored.  Tirhakah 
died  about  this  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
TJrdaman©,  who  is  called  "  son  of  the  wife 
of  Tarqu,"  and  has  been  identified  with 
Rud-ammon,*  a  royal  name  found  in  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics.  According  to  the  Assy- 
rian account,  Urdamand,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  fortified  Thebes,  and,  gathering 
an  army,  made  that  city  tiie  basis  of  his 
operations  against  Lower  Egypt  The 
Assyrian  generals  collected  their  forces  to 
oppose  him  ;  but  they  were  forced  to  retire 
into  the  city  of  Memphis,  where  they  were 
besieged  by  the  Ethiopian  king,  who  ulti- 
mately captured  the  city  and  the  whole  of 
the  Assyrian  troops.  UrdamanS  now  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
and  fixed  his  court  at  Memphis ;  while  Assur- 
bani-pal,  on  hearing  of  the  disaster,  levied  a 
large  army  and  resolved  once  more  to  con- 
quer the  country. 

*Dr.  Haigh  has  proposfd  (ZeiUchrift  fur 
JEgyptiache  sprache,  tJanuary,  1869),  to  identify 
this  King  with  an  Ethiopian  monarch  named 
Nut-ammon-mi,  whose  history  is  a  striking  paral- 
lel to  the  Assyrian  account  of  Urdamane.  Ac- 
cordinpr  to  the  inscription  of  Nut-ammon-mi 
{Revue  Arelieologique  May,  1868),  in  the  year  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne  the  king  had  a  dream, 
in  wliich  he  saw  two  serpents,  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left ;  and  this  dream  was 
explained  to  mean  that  as  he  possessed  the  south 
so  he  should  conquer  the  north.  After  this  he 
entered  Thebes,  and  marched  against  Memphis. 
Near  Memphis  he  met  the  enemy  and  routed 
them,  entering  the  city  in  triumph.  Afterwards 
the  northern  chiefs,  the  leader  of  whom  was 
Paqru(ru)  of  Pi-supt,  submitted.  According  to 
the  Assyrian  recoros  the  leaders  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  were  Necho,  Saruludari,  and  Pacmiru. 
Now  the  Assyrians  claim  to  have  carried  Necho 
and  Saruludari  to  Assyria,  but  not  Paqruru ;  and, 
if  the  conquest  of  Memphis  by  Nut-ammon-mi 
took  place  during  Necho's  captivity,  Paqruru 
would  naturally  be  the  leader  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  Against  this  remarkable  coincidence 
must  be  set  the  difference  in  the  names  Nut- 
ammon-mi  and  Urdamane,  the  Egjrptian  name 
Rud-ammon  being  a  much  better  parallel. 
Variations  in  names,  however,  constantly  occur 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions;  Psammitichus  is 
not  only  written  Pisamilki,  but  in  one  copy 
Tusamilki. 


The  second  campaixm  of  Assur-bani-pal  in 
Egypt  is,  in  most  i^^ects,  a  repetition  of 
the  former  one,  the  principal  difference  being 
that  Urdamand  did  not  risk  a  battle  with 
the  Assyrians,  but,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
they  all  had  crossed  the  frontier,  fled  from 
Memphis  to  Thebes.  On  their  advance  to 
Thebes  he  abandoned  that  city  also,  and  re- 
treated to  KipkipL  The  city  of  Thebes,  on 
coming  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians, 
was  sacked  by  the  army ;  and  the  conqueror 
had  two  of  the  obelisks  from  one  of  the 
temples  transported  to  Assyria  as  trophies 
of  the  war.  The  division  of  Egypt  into 
twenty  kingdoms  was  again  established. 
But  of  Necho  we  hear  no  more ;  from  the 
account  of  Herodotus  it  might  be  supposed 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Ethiopians. 
His  part  of  Egypt  passed  to  his  son  Psam- 
mitichus, who  may  possibly  be  the  same  as 
Nabu-sezib-ani  mentioned  above. 

Meanwhile  Bahlu  king  of  Tyre  had  re- 
volted. The  Tyrians  had  been  increasing  in 
power  and  wealth  for  some  years ;  and  their 
present  aim  was  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Assyria.  Assur-b^ni-pal  marched  his  army 
against  Tyre  and  clqpely  besieged  the  city. 
Earthworks  were  raised  round  it ;  and  the 
Assyrians  were  able  to  cut  off  its  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  suf- 
fered greatly  from  want  of  water ;  and  ulti- 
mately the  king  offered  to  submit  He  gave 
his  son  Yahi-milki  as  a  hostage,  and  sent  his 
own  daughter  and  the  daughters  of  his 
brothers,  with  rich  presents,  to  the  Assyrian 
king,  who  restored  xahi-milki,  but  retained 
the  princesses  and  presents.  This  is  the  first 
indication  which  Assur-bani-pal's  annals  af- 
ford of  his  sensuality.  Various  other  kings 
were  afterwards  compelled  to  give  their 
daughters  to  swell  the  number  of  his  wives. 
After  the  conquest  of  Tyre  several  princes 
from  the  surrounding  countries  sent  rich 
presents  to  Nineveh.  Mugallu  king  of 
Tabala  (Tubal)  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Yakinlu 
king  of  Aruada  (Arvad),  who  is  called  Ikkilu 
in  one  inscription,  both  sent  embassies  with 
their  daughters.  Soon  afterwards  Yakin-dbu 
died ;  and  hb  ten  sons,  Azibahl,  Abi-bahal, 
Aduni-bahal,  Sapadi-bahal,  Budi-bahal,  Ba- 
hal-yasubu,  Bahal-hanunu,  Bahal-maluku, 
Abi-milki  (Abimelech)  and  Ahi-milld  (Ahi- 
melech),  came  to  Nineveh  for  Assur-oani- 
pal  to  decide  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
He  selected  Azi-bahal  as  king,  and,  having 
given  presents  to  the  other  brothers,  sent 
them  all  back  to  their  country. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  Assur-bani-pal's  annals — his 
dealings  with  Gyges  king  of  Lydia.  The 
story  of  Gyges  and  the  wife  of  Candaales 
is  well  known  from  Herodotus;  but  there  is 
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80  much  of  the  marvelloas  in  his  account 
that  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  notices  of  this 
king  in  contemporary  records.  Assur-bani- 
pal  relates  that  Guggu  (Gyges)  king  of  Luddi 
(Lydia)  a  remote  country  which  was  across 
the  sea  (the  Mediterranean)  had  a  dream, 
in  which  Assur,  the  great  god  of  the  Assy- 
rians, appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  of  the 
CTeat  power  of  Assur-hani-pal,  commanding 
nim  to  send  a  messenger  and  give  tribnte  to 
the  Assyrian  king,  and  assuring  him  of  help 
against  the  Cimmerians  (by  whom  he  was 
hard  pressed)  if  he  obeyed.  Gyges  at  once 
sent  a  messenger  with  rich  presents.  From 
the  way  in  which  the  Assyrian  annals  speak 
of  Lydia  as  a  country  beyond  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  is  evident  that  they  had  no  notion 
of  its  being  part  of  Asia  Minor;  and  the 
messenger  from  Gyges  must  have  come  by 
ship  from  Lydia  to  one  of  the  Phoenician 
prts.  A  considerable  trade  was  carried  on 
between  Phoenicia  and  various  places  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece;  and  the  campaigns  of 
Assor-bani-pal  in  Egypt  and  Syria  were  well 
known  to  the  merchants,  whose  principal 
city.  Tyre,  had  so  recently  suflfered  a  severe 
siege  by  him.  From  them,  no  doubt,  Gyges 
must  have  heard  his  account  of  the  Assy- 
rians, and  derived  the  idea  that  Assur-bani- 
pal  would  be  likely  to  assist  him.  Besides 
the  general  statement  that  he  received  the 
ambassador  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  Assur- 
bani-pal  had  a  longer  account  of  the  embassy 
written,  part  of  which  is  preserved.  It  runs 
as  follows: — "[The  envoy  came]  to  the 
borders  of  my  country ;  the  men  of  my 
country  spoke  to  him  thus :  *  Who  art  thou 
brother?'  Not  at  any  time  had  an  ambas- 
sador   made  the  journey  to  .  .  . 

...  to  Nineveh  the  city  of  my  dominion 
[he  came]  and  they  brought  nim  to  my 
presence;  the  languages  of  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  the  setting  of  [the  sun]  which 
Assur  had  placed  in  [my  hand  they  spoke] ; 
his  language  they  had  not,  and  his  language 

they  heard    not from 

the  border  of  my  country with 

him   he    brought " — It     appears 

from  this  fragment  that  the  language  of  the 
Lydians  was  strange  to  the  people  of  Assyria 
and  its  dependencies ;  but  from  the  mutila^ 
tion  of  the  passage  we  cannot  tell  who  acted 
as  an  interpreter.  Assur-b^ni-pal  made  a 
diversion  against  the  Cimmerians,  and  en- 
abled Gyges  to  gain  a  victory  over  them. 
After  this  Gyges  sent  him  two  Cimmerian 
chiefs  bound  in  chains.  They  had  been 
captured  in  a  battle,  his  success  in  which 
the  Lydian  -king  ascribed  to  the  help  of 
Assur  the  Assyrian  god. 

About  this  time   Assur-bani-pal  was  en- 
gaged in  punishing  the  people  of  Harbit. 


This  d^rict  was  situated  near  Elam,  at  the 
south-east  of  Assyria;  and,  being  mountain- 
ous, it  formed  a  secure  retreat  for  its  in- 
habitants, who  constantly  plundered  the 
people  of  the  plain.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Dur  had  complained  of  these  raids 
to  Assur-bani-pal,  and  he  sent  an  army 
against  Harbit.  Tandai  the  lord  of  Harbit 
was  captured,  and  the  inhabitants  transported 
to  Egypt,  captives  from  other  countries 
being  sent  to  Harbit  to  replace  them. 

The  next  war  was  against  Ahseri  king  of 
Mannai  (Minni).  The  Mannians  were  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Median  tribes, 
and  had  successfully  contended  with  the 
Assyrians.  The  districts  of  Paddiri,  Guzaine 
(Gozan),  and  other  cities  on  the  borders  of 
Assyria,  had  been  taken  by  them  ;  and  an 
expedition  was  prepared  to  recover  this  terri- 
tory. Assur-bani-pal  himself,  engrossed  by 
his  pleasures,  stayed  at  Nineveh ;  but  he  sent 
a  powerful  army  to  the  frontier  to  prosecute 
the  war.  Ahseri,  king  of  Minni,  aware  of 
his  preparations,  assembled  an  army  and 
marched  against  the  Assyrians.  He  made 
an  attack  on  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  surprise 
them ;  and  although  his  army  fought  bravely 
he  was  utterly  defeated.  For  a  space  of  three 
kaspu  (twenty-one  miles)  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  wrecks  of  the  Mannian 
army ;  and  Ahsera  at  once  fled  to  his  capital, 
Izirtu.  After  this  victory  of  the  Assyrian 
generals  Assur-bani-pal  himself  advanced  in 
triumph  into  Minni.     The  cities  of  Aiusias, 

Pasa Busut,  Asdias,  IJrkiyamun, 

TJppis,  Sihu,  and  Naziniri  were  captured  by 
the  Assyrians;  and  the  country  as  far  as 
Izirtu  was  ravaged  by  them.  Meanwhile 
Ahseri,  who  had  lost  all  heart,  fled  from 
Izirtu  to  one  of  his  fortresses — to  Adrana, 
according  to  some  copies  of  the  Assjrrian 
annals,  and  to  Istatti  according  to  others. 
The  Mapnians,  displeased  with  the  ill  success 
of  their  sovereign  in  the  war,  now  revolted 
against  him;  and  his  attendants  murdered 
him,  and  threw  his  body  over  the  wall  of 
the  city.  The  popular  indignation  extended 
to  his  brothers,  who,  with  several  other 
members  of  his  family,  was  also  killed. 
Assur-bani-pal,  continuing  his  career  of  de- 
vastation, took  Izirtu  and  many  other  cities, 
killing  Baidi-sadi,  the  Mannian  general  who 
was  entrusted  with  their  defence.  He  then 
resumed  possession  of  the  districts  which 
the  Assyrians  had  lost,  and  returned  to 
Nineveh.  After  the  murder  of  Ahseri  his 
son  Vahalli,  who  escaped  the  slaughter,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Minni,  and  sent  an  em- 
bassy, headed  by  his  eldest  son,  Erisinni,  to 
Nineveh,  to  make  terms  with  the  king. 
Assur-bani-pal  demanded  his  daughter  and 
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thirty  horses,  in  addition  to  the  tribute  for- 
merly demanded.  About  this  titne  the 
Assyrians  reduced  several  chieftains  in  Media, 
among  whom  were  Birizhadri  lord  of  the 
Samati  and  Sarati  and  Parihi  sons  of  Gagi 
(Gog  ?)  lord  of  MatsahL  The  period  is  also 
signalised  by  the  revolt  of  an  Assyrian  gene- 
ral named  Ilu-dari,  who  marched  against  a 
city  named  Kullimmir.  The  men  of  the 
city  attacked  his  force  in  the  night  and 
routed  them ;  and  his  head  was  brought  to 
Nineveh  to  the  king. 

The  annals  now  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Elam 
(modem  Euzistan).  Umman-aldas  L*  king 
of  Elam  had  died  during  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon ;  and,  though  he  had  two  sons,  Ku- 
durru  and  Paru,  by  the  law  of  succession  in 
Elam  they  were  passed  over  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Urtaki,  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Assur-bani-paL 
During  the  reign  of  Urtaki  a  severe  famine 
occurred  in  Elam ;  and  numbers  of  families 
emigrated  to  Assyria  to  escape  the  dearth. 
By  order  of  Assur-bani-pal  these  Elamit^s 
were  supplied  with  com ;  and  they  remained 
in  Assyria  until  the  end  of  the  drought  in 
Elam.  Urtaki  himself  received  presents  of 
com  at  the  same  time;  but,  forgetting  the 
favours  bestowed  on  him,  he  resolved  to 
break  the  peace  between  Assyria  and  Elam, 
which  had  now  lasted  about  thirty  years. 
He  induced  Bil-basa,  the  chief  of  the  G^m- 
buli,  to  revolt  against  the  Assyrian  king;  and, 
being  joined  by  Nabu-zikir-essis  and  Mara- 
duk-zikir-epus,  two  neighbouring  chiefs,  he 
collected  a  large  force  and  invaded  Babylo- 
nia, which  was  then  raled  by  Saul-mugina, 
the  brother  of  Assur-bani-paL  Seeing  the 
invasion  of  the  Elamites,  Saul-mugina  sent 
a  messenger  to  Assyria  to  ask  assistance 
against  them ;  and  Assur-bani-pal  appointed 
an  officer  of  his  own  to  go  to  Babylon  and 
report  to  him  on  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
officer  retumed  to  his  master  with  the  fol- 
lowing account: — "The  Elamites  like  a 
flight  of  locusts  cover  the  whole  of  the  land 
of  Akkad.  Over  against  Babylon  their 
camp  is  fixed;  and  they  are  making  war." 
On  receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  king  called 
out  his  army,  and  marched  into  Babylonia. 
The  expedition  of  Urtaki  had  been  evidently 
more  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  than  con- 
quest On  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the 
Assyrian  army  he  collected  his  scattered 
forces,  and  commenced  a  retreat  to  the  fron- 

*  Sometimes  written  Umman-aldasi  and  Um- 
man-aldasu.  Accordi  ng  to  a  Babylonian  dispatch, 
foand  while  this  article  was  in  the  press,  he  was 
murdered  by  his  two  brothers,  Urtaki  and  Te- 
umman,  beca.use  he  refused  to  let  them  invade 
Chaldea,  then  ruled  by  Nahid-marduk  as  the 
viceroy  of  Esarhaddon. 


tier ;  but  before  he  could  reach  it,  Assur- 
bani-pal  came  up  with  him,  and  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  his  troops,  driving  them 
in  confusion  across  the  border.  Urtaki 
was  so  mortified  at  his  defeat  that  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  and  prayed  for  death ; 
and  Assur-bani-pal  significantly  adds  that  he 
died  within  a  year  of  these  events,  and  that 
Bilbasa  the  Gambulian  died  about  that  time 
also.  The  other  chiefs,  according  to  Assur- 
bani-pal,  lived  in  fear  for  some  time,  expect- 
ing that  he  would  send  and  punish  them  for 
their  share  in  the  raid. 

On   the   death   of  Urtaki  an   important 
change  took  place  in  Elam,  which  is  thus 
related  by  the  Assyrian  annals : — ^**  Through 
the  might  of  the  goddess  who  protected  me 
the  time  of  his  [Urtaki's]  empire  expired ; 
and  the  dominion  of  Elam  passed  to  another. 
Afterwards  Te-umman,*'  like  an  evil  spirit, 
sat  on  the  ^hrone  of  Urtaki ;  and  to  destroy 
the  sons  of  Urtaki  and  the  sons  of  Umman^ 
aldas,  the  brother  of  Urtaki,  he  devised  a 
plot."     Te-umman,  who  succeeded  Urtaki, 
was  the   brother   of  Umman-aldas  I.    and 
Urtaki,  and,  like  the  latter  monarch,  in- 
herited the  throne  before  his  nephews ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  contemplated  murdering 
them  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  his 
own  sons,  since,  as  the  law  stood,  his  five 
nephews  would  inherit  before  them.     From 
fear  of  their  uncle,  Kudurru  and  Paru  the 
sous  of  Umman-aldas  L,  together  with  Um- 
man-igas,   Umman-appa,    and    Tammaritu, 
sons  of  Urtaki,  and   sixty  persons    of    the 
seed-royal  of  Elam,  besides  a  large  body  of 
adherents,  fled  from  the  country,  and  threw 
themselves  at  the   feet   of   Aisur-bani-paL 
Te-umman,  not  satisfied  with  their  exile,  sent 
Umba-dara  and  Nabu-damiq,  two    of    bis 
chiefs,  to  demand  that  the  fugitive  princes 
should   be  given   up.     This  the   Assyrian 
king  refused ;  and  the  ambassadors  retumed 
to  Te-Umman,  who  now  began  to  prepare 
for  war.     Assur-bani-pal  considered  him  a 
formidable  antagonist;  and  in  the  month  Du- 
xwsM  a  remarkable  darkness  was  observed,, 
as  well  as  various  other  portents,  which  were 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  coming  struggle.     It 
is  possible  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  king 
of  Elam  did  not  see  Assur-bani-pal  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  absorbed  as  he  Tvas  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  capital;  at  any  rate  they 
must  have  undervalued  his   courage,  f    for 

*  This  name  is  once  written  Ta-umman.  In 
the  time  when  his  brother  Urtaki  was  king  of 
Elam,  daring^  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  in  Assy- 
ria, Te-umman  began  to  show  his  hostility  to  that 
country.  Complaint  was  made  to  Esarhaddon 
that  he  had  sent  emissaries  into  Chaldea  to  tempt 
the  people  to  revolt. 

f  Althoujirh  generally  in  the  inscriptions  Aseur- 
bani-pal  writes  as  if  he  commanded  in  the  vaiions 
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they  consented  to  be  the  bearers  of  another 
mrasage,  one  of  defiance,  to  him.  On  their 
second  journey  the  Elamites  arrived  in 
A^yria  in  the  month  Abu,  and  met  the  king 
at  the  city  of  Arba-il  ^Arbela),  to  which 
place  he  had  gone  to  celebrate  the  rites  of 
the  goddess  of  that  city,  to  whom  he  was 
especially  devoted.  At  Arbela  the  envoys 
delivered  to  him  the  message  of  Te-uraman, 
which  the  Assyrian  describes  as  follows : — 
"Thus spake Te-umman  of  the  goddess  Istar 
and  of  me.  [In]  the  judgment  of  his  mind, 
I  did  not  dare  to  go  with  him  to  make  war." 
This  taunt  stung  Assur-bani-pal ;  and,  like 
Hezekiah,  when  insulted  by  Sennacherib,  he 
went  into  the  temple  of  Istar,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  the  goddess,  in  a  prayer  com- 
mencing with  these  words:  ** Goddess  of 
Arba-il,  I  am  Assur-bani-pal,  king  of  Assyria, 
the  workmanship  of  thy  hands ; "  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  say  how  Te-umman  had  defied 
him,  and  had  gathered  his  forces  and  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  how  his  soldiers  were 
now  on  the  road  to  Assyria.  He  tells  us 
that  the  same  night  the  goddess  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision,  armed  with  a  bow,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  fight,  promising  him  a  com- 
plete victory.  No  time  was  lost  on  either 
side.  In  the  next  month,  TJIulu  (August), 
the  Assyrian  army  marched  southward 
against  the  Elamites,  who  had  advanced  to 
the  city  of  Dur  (Dura) ;  but,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Assyrians,  Te-umman,  who  had  under- 
rated bis  antagonist,  fell  back  to  the  river 
Ulai,  and  took  up  a  position  between  the 
river  and  the  city  of  Susan  (Shushan),  so  as 
to  cover  the  capital.  A  desperate  conflict 
ensued.  The  Assyrian  army  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  the  superiority  of  their 
archers  soon  becoming  apparent;  and  the 
Elamite  army  was  totally  routed.  The  river 
Ulai  and  the  vicinity  of  Shushan  were  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Te-unmian 
himself,  pierced  by  an  Assyrian  arrow,  see- 
ing the  rout  of  his  array,  turned  his  chariot, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  son  Parritu,  at- 
tcmped  to  escape  from  the  battle.  But  his 
chariot  was  overturned  and  broken  in  the 
confusion;  and  the  riders  were  thrown  to 
the  ground.  Parritu,  seeing  the  danger  of 
hb  father,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  tried 
to  lead  him  away,  But  it  was  too  late. 
For  the  Assyrians  saw  them ;  and,  although 
Parritu  stood  over  his  wounded  father  and 
defended  him,  they  were  both  captured,  and 
at  once  beheaded  to  satisfy  the  furv  of  Aissur- 
bani-pal,  who  had  not  forgiven  Te-umman's 

expeditions,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  many 
c&ses  he  only  claims  the  victories  of  his  generals. 
Some  of  the  tablets,  however,  give  the  victories 
to  the  Assyrian  commanders,  and  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  kinur  being  present. 


insulting  message.  Elam  now  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Assyrian  king,  who  sent  a 
general  into  Shushan  to  proclaim  Umman- 
igas,*  son  of  Urtaki,  king  in  that  city; 
while,  according  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
Assyrians,  he  set  up  the  younger  brother 
Tammaritu  as  king  in  the  east  of  the 
country,  with  Hidalu  as  his  capital. 

It  remained  to  punish  the  Gambuli.  Bil- 
basa  their  chief  had  been  succeeded  by* 
Dunanu  his  son,  who  had  allied  himself 
with  Te-umman  the  Elamite.  After  the 
conquest  of  Elam,  that  of  the  Gambuli  was 
an  easy  task.  The  city  of  Sapi-bil,  the 
capital,  was  taken ;  and  Dunanu  and  Sam- 
qunu  his  brother,  with  their  forces,  were 
made  prisoners.  Sapi-bil,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  at  the 
south  east  of  Chaldea,  was  leveUed  with  the 
ground. 

The  Assyrian  army  now  returned  home  in 
triumph  with  the  prisoners  and  trophies  of 
these  expeditions.  On  reaching  the  city  of 
Arbela  on  his  way  back,  Assur-bani-pal  met 
some  ambassadors  from  Rusa  king  of  XJrar- 
da  (Armenia),  who  had  come  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  victory?  The  object  of  such 
congratulation  is  obvious.  Rusa  had  seen 
the  strongest  independent  state  in  Asia  fall 
before  Assur-bani-pal ;  and,  as  his  own  king- 
dom was  the  only  one  of  any«importance 
left,  he  must  have  felt  that  his  turn  would 
be  likely  to  come  next,  unless  he  succeeded 
in  conciliating  the  Assyrian  monarch.  In 
the  presence  of  the  messengers  of  the  king 
of  Armenia  the  Assyrians  began  to  torture 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  war.  Umba-dara 
and  Nabu-damiq  were  exhibited  bound  with 
heavy  fetters,  having  probably  been  detained 
in  captivity  since  they  brought  the  defiance 
of  Te-umman.  They  were  now  taken  from 
Arbela  to  Nineveh  and  shown  the  head  of 
their  late  lord  Te-umman,  which  was  one  of 
the  chief  trophies  of  the  war.  Umba-dara 
showed  his  grief  by  tearing  his  beard ;  and 
Nabu-damiq,  taking  his  sword,  ran  himself 
through  the  body  and  expired.  The  head  of 
Te-umman,  which  had  been  carried  about  in 
triumph,  was  ultimately  fixed  over  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  Nineveh.  Dunanu  and  8am- 
gunu,  the  Gambulians,  had  their  tongues 
pulled  out,  and  were  afterwards  fiayed  alive. 
Paluja,  the  son  of  Nabu-sapan  and  grandson 
of  Merodach  Baladan,  who  had  ako  engaged 
in  this  war,  was  delivered  up  by  Umman- 
igas  king  of  Elam  to  Assur-bani-pal;  and 
his  limbs  were  chopped  off. 

The  date  of  this  war  and  the  conquest  of 

*  Umman-igas  is  the  king  whose  name  has 
been  read  Umman-ibi.  The  present  writer  had 
lately  found  the  phonetic  variant,,  giving  the 
true  reading,  in  one  of  the  dispatches. 
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the  Elamites  was  about  b.o.  656.  Assyria 
had  now  reached  its  widest  limits ;  and  Nin- 
eveh was  now  the  capital  of  the  whole 
known  worid.  But  the  empire  was  not  des- 
tined to  last  long.  Assur-bani-pal,  though 
successful  as  a  conqueror,  could  not  hold  his 
possessions  together ;  and  the  subject  nations 
resented  their  oppression  by  the  Assyrians. 
It  is  singular  that  the  disaflfection  first  mani- 
fested itself,  not  in  one  of  the  outlying  de- 
pendencies, but  in  Babylonia,  which  was  un- 
der the  rule  of  Saul-Mugina.  Assur-bani- 
pal,  though  he  had  given  Babylonia  to  his 
brother,  still  kept  a  tight  hold  on  the  coun- 
try. He  placed  garrisons  of  his  own  in  the 
Babylonian  cities,  and  appointed  the  provin- 
cial governors.  Thus  Saul-Mugina  had  little 
but  the  name  of  sovereign ;  in  fact,  in  his 
communications  with  Assur-bani-pal  he  ad- 
dressed him  as  "the  king  my  lord. '  Neither 
Saul-mugina  nor  his  subjects  were  satisfied 
with  this  position;  and  it  became  evident 
that  a  revolt  was  imminent  Assur-bani-pal 
was  kept  well  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs 
by  the  constant  reports  of  his  oflScers. 
Kudur  the  governor  of  Uruk  (modem 
Warka)  was  one  of  thi  most  active  of  these 
officers,  and  regularly  sent  the  king  the  po- 
litical news;  several  of  Kudur's  letters  are 
noW  in  the  British  Museum.  Foreseeing  the 
storm,  Asstfr-bani-pal  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  Babylonians,  dated  the  23d  day  of 
the  month  Aim,  in  the  Limn  of  Assur-dur- 
uzur,  B.C.  652-61 ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
revolt  broke  out.  Saul-mugina  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  the  court  of  Umman^igas  at 
Shushan,  to  propose  to  the  monarch  that 
Elam  and  Babylonia  should  unite  against 
Assyria ;  *  and  at  the  same  time  negotiations 
were  entered  into  with  the  Arabians.  Um- 
man-igas  king  of  Elam,  although  he  owed 
his  Ufe  and  crown  to  Assur-bani-pal,  readily 
entered  into  the  conspiracy,  and  promised, 
in  return  for  a  large  sum  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  send  his  army  into  Babylonia,  to  co- 
operate in  the  war.  His  son  Tammaritu 
went  with  an  escort  to  Saul-mugina  to 
receive  the  bribe;  and  the  Babylonian 
monarch  seized  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
of  Bel  at  Babylon,  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa, 
and  of  Nergal  at  Cutha,  and  sent  them  by 
the  hand  of  the  messengers  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Unmian-igas.  The  kings  of 
Babylon  and  Elam  now  openly  proclaimed 
themselves  independent,  and  prepared  for 
war,  first  attacking  the  Assyrian  garrisons  in 
Babylonia.  Nabu-bel-aakri,  the  grandson  of 
Merodaeh  Baladan  the  Chaldean,  revolted; 


*  He  endeavoured  to  mask  his  proceedings  by 
sending  an  embassj  to  Assur-bani-pal  at  the  same 
time,  to  assure  him  of  his  continued  devotion. 


and  a  number  of  Assyrians  then  in  Chaldea, 
sided  with  him.  Yahta  king  of  Arabia 
raised  a  large  army,  one  wing  of  which  he 
sent  to  Babylon  to  co-operate  with  the 
Elamites  and  Babylonians,  while  he  himself, 
at  the  head  of  the  other,  passed  up  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  and  conquered  the  country  as 
far  as  Lebanon.  Meanwhile  Psammitichus 
king  of  Sais  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
Gyges  king  of  Lydia,  and,  having  revolted 
against  Assyria  in  Concert  with  him,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  himself  master  of  Egypt. 
All  the  smaller  potentates  were  soon  drawn 
into  the  struggle;  and  from  Elam  on  the 
east  to  Lydia  and  Egypt  on  the  west  the 
Assyrian  empire  was  wrapped  in  a  flame  of 
war.  For  a  time  Assur-bani-pal  seemed 
totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
that  surrounded  him ;  and  if  the  insurgents 
had  held  together  they  might  have  over- 
thrown th#  Assyrian  power.  But  their 
divisions,  disunion,  and  bad  policy  so  effectr 
ually  helped  Assur-bani-pal  that  he  ultimately 
regained  all  his  dominions  except  ^^ypt. 

The  Assyrian  history  now  follows  the 
fortunes  of  the  several  revolting  states. 
Pisa-milki,  the  Psametik  of  the  hieroglyphics 
(Psammitichus),  was  the  son  of  Necho,  the 
king  of  Sais,  who  had  been  set  up  by  Esar- 
haddon,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  as  originally  one  of  the  district 
kings  of  Egypt  He  ruled  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  country,  his  territory 
extending  from  the  sea-coast  to  Memphis, 
and  including  both  that  city  and  Sais.  It 
appears  from  the  classical  writers  that  Psam- 
mitichus carried  on  an  extensive  commerce 
with  Greece  and  other  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  after  the  district 
kings  had  reigned  fifteen  years  he  is  said  to 
have  engaged  in  war  with  them,  having  as 
auxiliaries  Carians  and  lonians  from  Asia 
Minor,  by  whose  aid  he  defeated  the  other 
kings,  and  made  himself  master  of  Egypt. 
The  Assyrian  account  agrees  well  with  this, 
and  further  states  that  it  was  Gyges  who 
sent  the  forces  to  help  Psammitichus.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  this  curious 
passage  from  the  annals  of  Assur-bani-pal : — 
"The  will  of  Assur  the  god  my  creator,  he 
[Gyges  king  of  Lydia]  did  not  regard.  To 
his  own  power  he  trusted,  and  hardened  his 
heart  His  forces  to  the  aid  of  Pisamilki 
king  of  i^pt,  who  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  my  dominion,  he  sent ;  and  I  heard 
[of  it],  and  prayed  to  Assur  and  Istar  thus : 
*  Before  his  enemies  his  dead  body  may  they 
cast,  and  may  they  carn^  captive  his  servants.* 
When  thus  to  Assur  I  prayed,  he  requited 
me.  Before  his  enemies  hb  corpse  was 
thrown  down ;  and  they  carried  captive  his 
I  servants.     The  Giniirai  [Cimmerians],  whom 
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by  the  glory  of  my  name  he  had  trodden 
under  him,  conquered  and  swept  the  whole 

of  his  country Su*  [ArdysJ  his 

son  sat  on  his  throne,  that  evil  work  at  the 
lifting  up  of  my  hands,  the  gods  my  pro- 
tectors in  the  time  of  his  father  had  de- 
stroyed. And  he  by  the  hand  of  his  envoy 
sent  and  took  the  yoke  of  my  empire,  say- 
ing: 'The  king  whom  God  has  blessed  art 
thon ;  my  father  thou  didst  turn  from,  and 
e?il  was  done  in  his  day ;  I  am  thy  devoted 
iervant,  and  all  my  people  perform  thy 
pleasure.' "  Thus  it  appears  that  Gyges  lost 
m  life  in  an  invasion  of  the  Cinmierians. 
This  is  most  probably  th^  inroad  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks,  when  he  says  of  Ardys : 
''During  the  time  that  he  reigned  at  Sardis, 
the  Cimmerians,  being  driven  from  their 
seats  by  the  Scythian  nomads,  passed  into 
Asia  and  possessed  theuvelves  of  all  Sardis 
except  the  citadeL"f  The  passage  in  the 
annids  of  Assur-bani-pal  is  mtiportant  from 
its  bearing  on  the  chronology  of  the  period ; 
it  fixes  the  date  of  the  death  of  Gyges  to  a 
time  after  the  revolt  of  Psammitichus,  which 
took  place  b.c.  652-61.  And  it  is  curious 
to  find  Gyges  king  of  Lydia  in  alliance  with 
Psammitic£us  of  Egypt,  against  Assyria, 
just  as  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  is  found  in  the 
next  century  allied  with  Amasis  king  of 
Egypt,  against  Persia.  Although  Ardys 
renewed  the  homage  which  his  father  had 
fomierly  given,  Egypt  was  never  recovered ; 
and  Psammitichus  became  strong  enough  to 
advance  into  Palestine  and  besiege  the  city 
of  Ashdod. 

In  Babylonia  and  Elam,  where  the  revolt 
against  Assur-bani-pal  first  broke  out,  the 
insurgents  seemed  for  a  time  to  carry  every- 
thing before  them.  XJmman-igas  king  of 
Elam,  on  receiving  the  treasures  from  Saul- 
mugina,  collected  his  troops  and  committed 
them  to  the  charge  of  Undasi,  a  son  of  Te- 
nmman  the  kte  king  of  Elam.  With  Un- 
dasi he  associated  Zazaz  lord  of  Telati,  Paru 
lord  of  Hilmu,  Attamitu  commander  of  the 
archers,  and  Nesu  the  general  of  the  Elamite 
army;  and  he  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
ardour  of  TJndasi  by  the  exhortation, 
"Avenge  the  murder  of  the  father  who 
begat  thee."  Having  received  their  orders, 
the  Elamite  army  marched  into  Babylonia, 
and  joined  the  forces  of  Saul-mugina.  They 
then  laid  siege  to  the  cities  in  which  the 

*  In  this  place,  where  the  word  Ardys  has  been 
restored,  the  construction  of  the  passage  requires 
the  word  ** afterwards"  ;  but  there  is  not  room 
in  th©  fractured  part  of  the  inscription  for  both 
words.  The  rest  of  tliis  interesting  passa^^e  has 
been  recently  completed  from  some  fragments 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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Assyrian  garrisons  were  placed.  But  Tam- 
maritu,  the  younger  brother  of  XJmman-igas, 
to  whom  Assur-bani-pal  had  given  the  east- 
em  half  of  Elam,  was  only  waiting  his 
opportunity  to  grasp  the  whole ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw  his  brother's  army  fairly  in  Baby- 
lonia, he  marched  his  own  troops  against 
Shushan,  and  the  two  brothers  met  on  the 
battle-field.  XJmman-igas  who  had  sent  his 
best  troops  into  Babylonia,  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  Tammaritu,  who*  killed  him  and  all  of  his 
family  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon. 
Tanmiaritu  now  ascended  the  throne  at 
Shushan,  and  reunited  the  country  of  Elam 
into  one  monarchy.  During  these  events, 
Assur-bani-pal  stayed  at  Nineveh,  imploring 
his  gods  to  help  him,  and  ordering  his  as- 
trologers to  watch  and  report  from  time  to 
time  whether  the  portents  were  favourable  to 
him.  Several  of  his  prayers  and  of  the  reports 
of  the  astrologers  are  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  One  of  the  latter — made  in 
the  month  of  Nisannu,  the  fourth  day  in  the 
Limu  of  Sagab,  b.o.  651-50,  states  at  the 
close  that  it  was  written  "  when  the  men  who 
belonged  to  Assur-bani-pal  king  of  Assyria, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Akkadians,  the  Chaldeans, 
and  the  people  of  Gundunias,  against  Assur- 
bani-pal,  who  was  created  by  thy  hand,  re- 
volted ;  to  make  war  and  fight  against  them 
he  prepared."  Of  course  it  was  agreeable 
to  Assur-bani-pal  to  see  his  enemies  destroy- 
ing each  other ;  and  in  some  of  his  inscrip- 
tions he  acknowledged  the  benefit  to  be  due 
to  the  interposition  of  the  gods  he  had 
invoked.  Tammaritu  when  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Elam,  like  his  brother  before 
him,  went  to  help  Saul-mugina ;  but  he  took 
care  not  to  separate  himself  from  his  array. 
Taking  the  command  of  his  troops,  he  went  to 
Babylonia ;  but  a  conspiracy  was  preparing 
against  him,  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
entered  into  against  his  brother.  One  of  his 
servants,  named  Inda-bigas,  raised  an  insu1^ 
rection  in  Elam,  and  defeating  the  troops 
left  by  Tanomaritu  in  the  country,  proclaimed 
himself  king.  Tammaritu,  not  feeling  strong 
enough  to  march  back  and  meet  him,  fled  to 
the  sea-coast,  in  company  with  the  remainder 
of  the  royal  family.  These  civil  wars  were 
ruining  the  cause  of  the  insurgents ;  and  in 
the  third  year  of  the  revolt^  in  the  time  of 
Bil-harran-eadua,  Assur-bani-pal,  having  made 

g*eat  preparations,  marched  his  army  into 
abylonia.  Advancing  step  by  step,  he 
defeated  the  allies  in  numerous  engagements, 
the  forces  of  Saul-mugina  and  his  confede- 
rates beinff  ultimately  driven  into  Babylon 
and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Borsippa  and 
Cutha.  The  natural  results  now  began  to 
follow  from  the  long  duration  of  the  war 
and  the  vast  number  of  men  it  had 
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ployed.  A  famine  beffOD,  and  became  bo 
severe  that  the  Babylonians  are  said  to  have 
eaten  their  own  sons  and  daughters  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  On  the  6th  day  of 
the  month  of  Airu,  Assur-bani-pal  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  sea-coast 
(Chaldeans),  telling  them  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  general  named  Bil-ibni  to  take 
charge  of  the  southern  part  of  his  dominions. 
Bil-ibni  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigour, 
and  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and 
Cutha  fell.  Saul-mugina,  who  first  instigated 
the  rebellion,  was  burnt  in  the  fire ;  and  a 
severe  example  was  made  of  the  Babylonian 
cities. 

Nabu-bel-zikri,  the  grandson  of  Merodach 
Baladan,  who  had  been  made  king  of  Chal- 
dea  by  Assur-bani-pal,  had  joined  the  king 
of  Babylon  in  this  revolt ;  and,  when  the 
cause  of  the  insui'gents  was  growing  des- 
perate, he  fled  to  the  court  of  Inda-bigas 
king  of  Elam.  Inda-bigas  judged  better 
than  his  predecessors,  and  stood  aloof  from 
the  affairs  of  Babylonia ;  but  still  he  allowed 
Nabu-bel-zikri  to  take  refuge  at  his  court,  as 
well  as  several  Assyrians  who  had  fled  with 
him.  He  may  have  justified  this  course  on 
the  ground  that  Tammaritu  and  the  other 
Elamite  princes*  who  had  fled  with  him, 
after  suffering  great  hardships,  had  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  general  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  when  Tammaritu  had  pros- 
trated himself  to  the  ground,  and  declared 
his  sorrow  for  his  revolt  against  Assur-bani- 
pal,  and  had  been  forgiven  and  again 
trusted.  On  the  present  occasion  Assur- 
bani-pal  ordered  Bil-ibni  to  negotiate  with 
Inda-bigas  for  the  surrender  of  Nabu-bel- 
zikri  ;  and  the  king  of  Elam  sent  an  envoy 
to  Assur-bani-pal  to  arrange  for  peace.  This 
embassy  came  to  nothing,  through  the  vio- 
lence of  Assur-bani-pal,  who  was  elated  at 
the  reconquest  of  Babylonia  and  Ohaldea. 
He  tells  us  himself :  "  Concerning  Nabu-bel- 
zikri  the  son  [grandson]  of  Merodach  Bala- 
dan, my  tributary,  who  had  fled  and  gone 
to  Elam,  and  the  rest  of  the  Assyrians  whom 
Nabu-bel-zikri  had  treacherously  taken  and 
earned  with  him,  by  the  hand  of  his  mes- 
senger to  Indar-bigas,  I  sent  word  thus:  *If 
these  men  thou  dost  not  restore,  I  will  come 
and  thy  cities  I  will  destroy ;  the  people  of 
the  cities  of  Shushan,  Madaktu,  and  Qidalu 
I  will  take  captive ;  from  thy  royal  throne 
I  will  hurl  thee,  and  another  in  thy  throne  I 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  these  fugitive  prin- 
ces:— Tammaritu  kin^  of  Elam,  Umman-aldasi 
and  Par(ritu)  his  Bons,  Umman-aldasi  son  of  Te- 
umman  king  of  Elam,  Umman-amni  son  of 
Umman-pia  grandson  of  Urtaki  king  of  Elam, 
Umman-amni  grandson  of  Umman-aldasi  king 
of  Elam. 


will  seat ;  as  I  formerly  crushed  Te-umman, 
so  I  will  cause  thee  to  be  destroyed.' "  It 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  envoy  failed 
to  deliver  this  message  to  the  Elamite  mon- 
arch. Assur-bani-pal  then  sent  an  oflScer  of 
his  own  with  his  demands.  But  when  he 
reached  the  city  of  Dur  Inda-bigas  was  dead : 
Umman-aldas,  son  of  Attamitu,  commander 
of  the  archers,  had  raised  a  revolt  against 
him  and  killed  him,  and  had  ascended  the 
vacant  throne.  This  fact  was  communicated 
to  Assur-bani-pal  by  a  letter  from  his  general 
Bil-ibni,  now  m  the  British  Museum.  Um- 
man-aldas H.  was  not  allowed  to  retain  the 
throne  undisturbed ;  for  in  a  subsequent  dis- 
patch Bil-ibni  informs  the  king  of  Assyria 
that  he  has  received  the  following  news  from 
Elam:  " Umman-nigas,  son  of  Amidirrajm 
other  documents  TJmman-igas,  son  of  Lm- 
badara]  a  revolt^  against  Umma-holdasu 
[Umman-aldas  ILj  had  raised;  from  the 
river  Huthut  [Itite]  to  the  city  of  Haidanu 
with  him  had  joined.  Umma  haldasu  his 
forces  then  collected  urgently;  and  across 
the  river  in  front  of  eafh  other  they  are 
placed."  Thus  the  Elamites  once  more  stood 
ready  to  shed  each  other's  blood,  while  the 
Assyrian  army  waited  across  the  border  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  victor.  Umman- 
aldas  n.  defeated  Unmian-igas  U.,  and  then 
had  to  deal  with  two  other  claimants  for  the 
crown — Umbagua  or  Imba-gua,  and  Pahe. 
These  two  held  out  against  him  in  the  east 
of  Elam,  until  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Assyrians,  when  Umbagua  fled  from 
Elam,  and  Pahe  after  awhile  submitted  to 
Assur-bani-pal.  After  the  conquest  of  Um- 
man-igas  II.,  the  envoys  of  Assur-bani-pal 
arrived  in  Elam  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
Nabu-bel-zikri,  who  committed  suicide.* 
With  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  ended  tiie 
trouble  to  the  Assyrians  from  the  family  of  ' 
Merodach  Baladan. 

Although  the  vengeance  of  the  Assyrian 
king  was  satisfied  when  he  received  the  body 
of  Nabu-bel-zikri,  he  soon  after  contrived  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Umman-aldas  H.,  and, 
leading  out  his  forces  in  the  month  of  Sivan, 
prepared  for  an  attack  on  Elam.  Umman- 
aldas  had  foreseen  the  war  and  made  some 
preparations.  The  city  of  Bit-imbi,  a  fron- 
tier fortress  of  Elam,  had  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  struggles  between  Assyria 
and  Elam  during  the  reigns  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib.  It  had  been  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  Sennacherib,  and  had  since  been 
neglected.     Umman-aldas  H.,  on  coming  to 

♦  See  ne  Iforth  BritisJi  Review,  U.  (Janu- 
ary  1870).    The  head  of  Nabu-bel-zikri  (or  Nabo 
bel-sumi)  was  cut  off  on  the  arrival  of  the  corpse 
in  Assyria,  and  was  suspended  round  the  nedi  of 
one  of  the  other.prisoners. 
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the  throne,  built  a  new  town  in  front  of  it, 
which  he  surrounded  with  towers  and  waUs, 
maloDg  it  very  strong ;  he  then  garrisoned 
it,  and  appointed  Imba-appa  commander. 
To  this  plaice  Assur-bani-pal  advanced  with 
his  army.  Before  he  reached  it,  a  number 
of  Elamite  tribes  who  had  abandoned  TJm- 
man-aidas  came  to  Assyria  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  and  submitted  to  him.  He  then 
crossed  the  frontier  smd  stormed  Bit-imbi. 
The  resistance  he  met  with  excited  his  fury ; 
and  he  behaved  with  savage  brutality  on 
taking  the  city.  He  spared  the  life  of  the 
commander,  but  sent  him  in  chains  to  As- 
syria. In  Bit-imbi  he  found  some  members 
of  the  family  of  Te-umman ;  and  them  also, 
vith  the  other  prisoners,  he  sent  to  Assyria. 
Umman-aldas,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
Bit-imbi,  left  the  city  of  Madaktu,  and,  aban- 
doiuDg  the  defence  of  the  plain,  retired  to 
the  mountains.  The  Assyrian  army  now 
overran  the  whole  of  the  western  half  of  the 
comitry ;  and  Assur-bani-pal  gives  the  names 
of  twenty-nine  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Elam  captured  in  this  campaign.  Tam- 
marito,  whose  former  rebellion  had  been 
f(ngiven,  accompanied  the  Assyrian  army, 
asd  was  made  kmg  by  order  of  Assur-bani- 
pal,  in  the  city  of  Shushan.  But  the  treach- 
erous Elamite,  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  in 
the  government,  plotted  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian  force  which  had  placed  him  on 
the  throne.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful; 
and  Assur-bani-pal  at  once  dethroned  him, 
and  had  him  brought  to  Assyria.  He  truly 
remarks  that  this  was  "  not  the  first  trans- 
gression of  Tammaritu;"  but  his  conduct 
towards  him  stands  in  marked  contrast  with 
his  treatment  of  other  rebellious  vassals. 
^Yhile  they  were  punished  by  death  and 
sometimes  tortur^,  he  appears  to  have  spared 
the  life  of  Tammuitu  even  after  this  second 
rehellion. 
On  the  depoffltion  of  Tammaritu,  TJmman- 
IL  returned  from  the  mountains,  and 
once  more  possessed  himself  of  all  the  coun- 
liy.  Assur-bani-pal  now  resolved  on  the 
eomplete  conquest  of  Elam ;  and,  taking  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  crossed  the 
frontier,  passing  Bit-imbi,  which  he  had  de- 
stroyed in  his  former  campaign,  and  entered 
the  districts  of  Rasi  and  Haimmu.  TJmman- 
aldas  once  more  retired  from  Madaktu,  to 
the  city  of  Dur-undasi,  and  crossing  the 
HTcr  Itite,  which  he  had  stronglv  fortified, 
resohed  to  make  a  stand  there.  Assur-bani- 
pal  meanwhile  took  city  after  city,  ending 
with  the  capture  of  Dur-undasi.  He  then 
stood  with  his  army  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Itite  opposite  the  position  of  the  Elamites. 
The  Assyrian  soldiers,  when  they  saw  tbe 
other  side  of  the  river  crownejj.  by  the  forces 
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of  the  enemy,  were  afraid  to  cross ;  iond  As- 
sur-bani-pal had  recourse  to  the  old  ex- 
pedient of  a  vision.*  His  account  is  as  fol- 
lows: "My  army  the  river  Itite  crowned 
with  the  enemy  saw,  and  feared  the  crossing. 
The  goddess  dwelling  in  the  city  of  Arbela 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  my  soldiers 
sent  a  dream,  and  said  these  words  to  them : 
*•  I  will  march  in  front  of  Assur-baoi-pal,  the 
king  whom  my  hands  have  created.'  At 
this  vision  my  troops  rejoiced,  and  crossed 
the  river  triumphantly."  The  army  of  Um- 
man-aldas  was  now  overthrown ;  and  he  fled 
to  the  mountains.  Assur-bani-pal  then 
marched  through  the  rest  of  the  country, 
desolating  it  as  ne  went ;  and  fire  and  sword 
were  earned  for  two  months  through  Elam. 
All  active  resistance  had  now  ceased.  The  re- 
cord becomes  little  more  than  a  list  of  cities 
plundered  and  burned,  au4  of  people  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity.  Elam,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  foremost  states  in  Asia 
ever  since  the  time  of  Abraham,  was  reduced 
to  a  howling  wilderness.  The  statement  of 
the  Assyrian  king  in  one  place  is:  <'For 
thirty-one  days  the  land  of  Elam  to  its  ut- 
most borders  I  swept ;  the  passage  of  men 
and  the  treading  of  herds  and  flocks  I  cfuised 
to  cease  utterly ;  tiie  goods  of  their  fields  I 
carried  c^;  beasts  of  the  desert,  hyenas, 
wild  animals,  and  birds  undisturbed  I  caused 
to  lay  down  in  the  midst  of  them."  The 
account  of  the  destruction  of  Shushan,  which 
is  very  long,  records  the  destruction  of  the 
walls,  palaces,  and  temples,  the  overturning 
of  the  monuments,  the  carrying  away  of  the 
gold,  silver,  images  of  the  gods,  and  statues 
of  the  kings,  the  desecration  of  the  altars, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  priests.  One  point 
in  connection  with  the  sacking  of  Shushan 
is  of  especial  interest,  namely,  the  recovery 
of  an  image  of  the  goddess  Nana.  This 
image,  according  to  Assur-bani-pal,  had  been 
163d  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Elamites ; 
and  he  further  declares  it  to  have  been  origi- 
nally carried  off  from  Babylonia  by  a  kini^ 
named  Kudur-nanhundi  Here  we  should 
have  a  positive  date  of  a  very  early  period, 
only  that  we  cannot  at  present  fix  the  time 
when  Assur-bani-pal  restored  the  image  to 
the  city  of  Uruk  (Warka).  Some  of  ms  in- 
scriptions mention  the  restoration  after  the 
first  conquest  of  Shushan,  cir.  b.o.  655; 
others,  after  the  first  war  with  Umman-aldas, 
cir.  B.C.  645 ;  others,  after  the  destruction  of 
Shushan,  cir.  b.o.  643.  This  makes  an  un- 
certainty of  about  twelve  years  as  to  the 

*  This  is  the  fourth  dream  mentioned  in  the 

annals  of  Assur-bani-pal.    One  copy  of  tbe  annals 

^Cylinder  A.)  states  that  he  was  encouraged  by  a 

dii9am  before  proceeding  against   his  brother 

i  Saul-mugina. 
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date  of  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  Ae 
Elamites,  which  must  have  been  between 
B.C.  2290  and  2278.     At  a  later  period  of 
his  reign  Assur-bani-pal  gives  us  the  last  act 
in  the  Elamite  drama:  TJmman-aldas  II., 
who  had  taken  refnge  in  the  mountains,  af- 
ter concealing  himself  for  some  time,  was 
captured  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  Nineveh ; 
and  Elam  was  formally  annexed  to  Assyria. 
Assur-bani-pal    now  turned    to    Arabia. 
Vahta,  king  of  Arabia*  (as  before  stated) 
had  divided  his  army  into  two  parts.     The 
main  wing  he  commanded  in  person ;  and 
he  possessed  himself  in  succession  of  XJdu- 
mi  (!Edom),  Azaran  (Hezron^,  Haurina  (Hau- 
ran),  Muhaba  (Moao),  Zubite  (Zobah),  and 
other  places*     While  he  was  fighting  with 
the  Elamites,  Assur-bani-pal  sent  one  of  his 
generals  to  reconquer  these   districts;  and 
the  forces  of  thcl^ng  of  Arabia  were  driven 
out  of  Palestine  with  great  slaughter.     Yah- 
ta  fled  from  the  As^rian  army,  and  sought 
refuge  with  the  Nabateans,  then  governed 
by  a  king  named  Nadnu  (Nathan).     The 
king  of  the  Nabateans,  however,  had  already 
submitted  to  Assur-bani-pal ;  and  he  remind- 
ed Vahta  that  he  was  powerless  to  help  him. 
Yahta  had  been  joined  in  the  invasion  of 
Palestine  by  Ammuladin,  called  ^^king  of 
Kedar."f  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians,  together  with  Adiya  the  queen 
consort' of  Vahta;  they  were  both  sent  to 
Assur-bani-pal  to  Assyria.     Meanwhile  after 
the  flight  of  Vahta,  the  people  of  Arabia 
proceeded  to  choose  another  sovereign,  and 
selected  a  nephew  of  Vahta,  who  bore  the 
same  name  as  hiinself,  and  whom  we  will 
call  Vahta  IL     Vahta  I.  had  likewise  sent 
an  army  headed  by  two  brothers,  Abiyateh 
and    Aimu,  to    aid  Saul-mugina.      These 
chiefs  had  gone  to  Babylon,  and  shared  and 
suffered  with  the  besieged  Babylonians ;  but 
before  the  city  was  taken  they  tried  to  escape 
by  flight,  and  failed  to  pass  the  Assyrians. 
Abiyateh  now  presented  himself  at  the  camp 

*  The  Arabian  campaigfn  is  the  most  difficult 
to  understand  of  all  the  wars  of  Assur-bani-pal ; 
and  it  is  the  only  one  the  text  of  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  complete.  The  copies  vary  verv 
much;  and  some  of  the 'events  are  repeated. 
It  is  evident  that  the  writers  have  been  more  in- 
tent on  slu^fring  the  glorj  of  Assur-bani-pal  than 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  war.  One  copy 
gives  the  following  imaginary  conversation  be- 
tween the  Arabians :  "  The  men  of  Arabia  one 
to  another  addressed  each  other  thus  conceminpf 
these  many  evil  things  which  happened  to  Arabia: 
'  They  are  because  of  our  dutyoo  the  god  Assur, 
which  we  have  neglected,  and  have  been  rebel- 
lious affainst  the  j^nefitsof  Assur-bam^pal,  the 
klngr  who  deliffhts  the  heaxt  of  the  gs^  Bel.' " 

\  Considerate  confusion  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  some  copies  of  the  annals  call  Vahta  king 
of  Kedar. 


of  the  Assyrians,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
Assur-bani-pal,  who  received  him  with  favour 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  crown  of  Arar 
bia.  He,  on  returning  to  that  country,  shar- 
ed the  power  with  Vita  II.,  whom  the  Ara- 
bians had  chosen,  and  began  to  intrigue  vrith 
Nathan  the  Nabatean.  All  three  kmgs  ulti- 
mately joined  in  hostilities  against  Assyria. 
Bands  of  Arabs  and  Nabateans  now  spread 
themselves  along  the  Assyrian  border,  ravag- 
ing and  plundering  wherever  they  went 
Ai^ur-bani-pal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Elamites,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
inroads.  His  army  was  collected  at  Nineveh ; 
and,  though  the  floods  had  not  subsided, 
they  at  once  crossed  the  Hgris  and  subse- 

auently  the  Euphrates.  They  then  passed 
irough  the  desert  of  Vas,  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates 
to  Palestine.  The  march  across  thb  desert 
was  a  severe  strain  on  the  troops.  One  copy 
of  the  annals  says:  ''They  passed  across 
the  land  of  Vas,  a  region  of  very  great 
thirst,  where  the  birds  of  heaven  had  made 
no  nest,  and  the  beasts  of  the  desert  were 
not  in  it"  Another  copy  only  applies  this 
description  to  part  of  the  region,  calling 
Vas  "  a  region  of  very  great  thirst,  where 
birds  of  heaven  and  beasts  of  the  desert  are 
all  that  exist  in  it"  The  march  of  the  As- 
syrian army  carried  them  about  700  miles 
from  Nineveh,  into  the  territory  of  the  Na- 
bateans. Here  they  arrived  at  a  city  called 
Hadatta,  and  thence  marched  to  Laribda,  a 
city  having  a  tower  built  of  stones,  where 
there  were  springs  of  water.  By  the  side  of 
these  springs  they  pitched  their  camp ;  and 
from  here  they  struck  again  into  the  desert 
to  the  cities  of  Hurarina,  Tarki,  and  AiaUa, 
and  came  up  with  the  forces  of  the  Naba- 
teans, the  Isammih,  and  tlie  worshippers  of 
Adar^amain,  *  the  great  national  deity  of 
the  Arabians.  They  routed  the  Arabs,  cap- 
turing great  numbers  of  men,  asses,  camels, 
and  sheep.  The  spoil  was  brought  to  Aialla, 
where  there  was  water;  and  from  that 
point  the  Assyrians  marched  on  Quziziti, 
a  city  about  40  miles  distant,  to  which  Vahta 
had  retired.  They  captured  the  place,  tak- 
ing Vahta,  his  family,  and  great  spoil,  includ- 
ing camels,  sheep,  and  asses.  The  anny  no-v 
returned  to  Damascus  to  deposit  the  spoil ; 
and  then  again  setting  out  they  took  the 
city  of  Humuliti,  6  l^pu  (42  miles)  from  \ 
Damascus.     Here  Abiyateh  and  Aimu  f  fell    I 

*  Probably  a  name  of  the  sun.  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  elsewhere  speak  of  the  sun-woraliip 
among  the  Arabs. 

f  From  the  mutilated  state  of  the  inscriptions, 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Arab  princes  is  uncertarn. 
except  in  the  case  of  Aimu,  who  was  carried  to 
Nineveh  and  flayed  alive. 
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into  their  hands.  The  fugitives  from  the 
city  took  refuge  in  the  district  of  Hukkuru- 
na;  and  the  Assyrians  returned  to  their  own 
country  laden  with  booty.  So  plentiful 
were  camels  in  Assyria  after  this  war  that 
they  were  sold  in  the  gate  of  Nineveh  for 
half  a  shekel  (between  4  and  5  drachms)  of 
ulver. 

After  the  conauest  of  the  Arabians  Assiir- 
bani-pal  punishea  the  cities  of  Usu  and  Akka 
(on  the  coast  of  Palestine),  which  had  refus- 
ed their  tribute.  This  brings  the  history  of 
the  reign  down  to  about  b.o.  640,  or  possibly 
a  little  later ;  for  in  most  cases  the  Assyrians 
have  given  no  clue  to  the  years  when  the 
campaigns  took  place.  Of  the  political 
history  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Assur-bani-pal  we  know  nothing.  He  died 
about  B.C.  626,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Assur-ebil-ili-kainnL  His  death  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  revolt;  and  under  his 
800  the  empire  rapidly  declined,  and  Nine- 
veh itself  was  captured  and  burned  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Medes. 

The  literature  of  the  reign  of  Assur-bani- 
pal  is-  very  extensive,  and  comprises  almost 
every  variety  of  subject.  Among  the  most 
important  inscriptions  are  those  giving  the 
his^iy  of  the  reign.  They  are  generally 
called  ''  annals,^'  though  no  regnal  years  are 
given  in  any  of  them,  and  the  events  are 
classed  rather  according  to  the  localities  in 
which  they  occurred  than  in  their  chronolo- 
gical order.  The  various  editions  of  the 
royal  history  differ  both  in  the  substance  and 
order  of  tiie  events.  One  inscription  boldly 
transfers  the  embassy  of  the  king  of  Arabia 
from  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  to  that  of  Assur- 
bani-paL  Whereas,  in  the  original  account, 
Sennacherib  carries  away  the  Arabian  ffo^^ 
and  Hazail  comes  to  Esarhaddon  to  ask  for 
their  return,  this  copy  of  the  history  makes 
Esarhaddon  carry  off  the  gods,  and  Yahta 
the  son  of  Hazail  comes  to  Assur-bani-pal 
to  beg  for  them.  The  great  number  of  Uie 
inscriptions  in  some  measure  compensates 
for  their  discrepancies,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  give  a  fairly  correct  account  of  the  reigru 
The  most  important  of  the  historical  texts 
is  the  decagon  cylinder  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Assur-bani-^al,  at  Eouyunjik. 
This  cylinder  when  perfect  contained  over 
1,200  lines  of  cuneiform  writing.  It  b  now 
in  a  fragmentary  condition ;  but  the  inscrip- 
tion can  be  restored  by  the  aid  of  duplicates, 
except  about  twenty  lines,  which  are  alto- 
gether lost  Another  good  text  is  on  an  oc- 
tagon cylinder,  called  Cylinder  B,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  tiie  decagon ;  but  it  only  car- 
ries the  history  down  to  the  rebellion  of 
Saul-mugina,  whereas  the  other  carries  it  to 
the  capture  of  Akku  and  the  captivity  of 


XJmman-aldasL  Several  good  historical  tab- 
lets belong  to  this  reign,  the  most  important 
being  one  with  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
wars  and  the  submission  of  Gyges  of  Lydia. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  historical  in- 
formation is  written  on  the  dispatch  tablets 
sent  from  the  various  governors  and  generals 
to  the  king.  There  are  about  1,000  of  these 
dispatches  in  the  Britbh  Museum ;  and  they 
afford  valuable  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  empire.  Interspersed  with  them  are  the 
orders  and  answers  of  Assur-bani-pal  to  his 
ofiBcers.  The  following  is  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  Bil-ibni,  his  general  in  Babylonia, 
who  had  just  sent  him  a  dispatch  regarding: 
the  movements  of  the  Puqudi,  a  Chaldeaii 
tribe  then  located  on  the  great  canal  nesr 
Babylon : — "  The  vrill  of  the  king  to  BeMbnJ. 
Peace  from  me  to  thy  heart ;  may  thy  health 
be  good.  Concerning  the  Puqudi  [PekodJ 
who  are  over  the  cauju,  of  whom  thou  send- 
est  to  me,  good  is  tiie  man  who  exalteth  the 
house  of  ms  lords,  who  seeth  and  who  is 
silent,  and  the  ears  of  his  lords  he  openeth 
to  it  ft.  f.  informs  his  superiors  of  the  mat- 
ter], by  the  matter  which  thou  sendest  to 
me  thou  hast  opened  my  ears.''  Many  of 
the  mythological  tableta  of  this  reign  are 
very  fine ;  and  those  with  lists  of  good  and 
evil  omens  are  extremely  curious.  Most  of 
these  tablets  belonged  to  the  great  Ubrary  * 
of  Assur-bani-pal  at  Nineveh.  The  know- 
ledge of  writing  was,  however,  not  confined 
to  the  court  scribes ;  for  there  are  letters  and 
other  written  documents  of  this  age  belong- 
ing to  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  and 
some  from  women. 

Of  the  arts  Assur-bani-pal  was  a  great 
patron.  He  built  many  temples  and  palaces, 
the  principal  one  being  the  palace  called 
Bit-riduti  at  Nineveh.  This  had  been 
founded  by  Sennacherib,  and  was  repaired 
and  enlarged  by  Assur-bani-pal.  The  sculp- 
tures which  adorned  its  walls  were  the  finest 
found  in  Assyria ;  the  hunting  scenes,  now 

,1  I  -  —     -        ^      - 

*  Since  the  date  of  the  article  on  "  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  Libraries/'  in  Tht  NoHh  BriiUh 
Review,  for  Janoair,  1870,  the  present  writer 
bas  found  in  the  British  Museum  part  of  an 
old  Baby  Ionian  ^ibrarj  from  Senkereh.   It  dates 
at  least    as   hx  bade  aa  the    dxteenth    cen- 
tury B.C.    There  are  mytholo^c^cal  tablets,  with 
lists  of  the  ffods,  lists  of  temples,  a  geographical 
list  made  b^ore  Babvlon  was  the  metropolis,  a 
tablet  of  measures  or  length  (referred  to  above), 
and  a  flist  of  cube  i^M>ta  similar  to  the  list  of 
square  roots  disooveted  bgi  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
These  tablets  give  some  valuable  information,  in- 
cluding characters  for  fractions.    The  attention 
of  students  should  be  directed  to  the  tablets  of 
birth  x>ortents,  and  rimilar  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  Assur-bani-pal;  they  will  be  found  to 
give  a  number  of  words  not  used  in  the  histori- 
cal inscriptions. 
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in  the  Britisli  Museum,  are  especially  re- 
markable, and  form  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  the  collection.  He  likewise 
made  additions  to  the  palace  of  Esarhaddon 
(now  buried  under  the  mound  of  Nebbiyu- 
nas) ;  but  these  have  not  yet  been  explored. 
The  principal  temple  of  Nineveh,  called 
Bit-masmasu,  one  of  the  most  ancient  struc- 
tures in  the  country,  which  had  been  found- 
ed in  the  nineteenth  century  b.  c,  was  also 
rebuilt  by  him,  as  well  as  the  temple  of 
Nergal  at  Sheref  Khan.  The  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  Arbela  was  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
itdomed  with  great  splendour  by  Assur-bani- 
pal,  who  considered  himself  to  be  especially 
nnder  the  protection  of  this  deity.  In 
Babylonia,  according  to  his  annals,  he  re- 
stored the  principal  temples,  including  that 
of  Nipur  (Niffer),  which  in  early  ages  had 
been  the  national  temple  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  that  of  Bit-saggaf  at  Babylon,  and  Bit- 
Zida  at  Borsippa.  In  the  temple  of  Bit- 
saggal  at  Babylon,  there  was  a  celebrated 
chariot  for  the  god  Merodach  to  drive  in : 
it  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  old  Baby- 
lonian chants;  and  it  was  redecorated  by 
Assur-bani-pal  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  The  public  works  show  that 
the  period  was  one  of  great  splendour,  but 
at  the  same  time  of  great  cruelty.  The  tor- 
tures and  mutilations  already  described  are 
represented  on  the  walls  of  the  palaces,  as 
things  to  be  gloried  in.  The  captives  taken 
in  war  were  ground  down  with  heavy  toil, 
having  to  do  all  the  rough  work  of  building 
the  pdaces ;  and  even  Sie  Arabian  princes 
who  had  been  captured  were  compelled  to 
carry  the  bricks  for  the  building.  Outside 
the  eastern  gate  of  Nineveh,  Assur-bani-pal 
had  large  preserves  for  keeping  his  huntmg 
dogs,  and  the  animals  of  the  chase.  Lions 
were  caged  here  ready  for  the  king's  sport ; 
and  the  sculptures  show  the  keepers  opening 
the  doors  of  these  cages  and  letting  the 
animals  out,  while  further  on  the  king  is 
engaged  in  shooting  and  spearing  them. 
One  at  least  of  the  Arab  kings,  Ammuladin 
of  Kedar,  was  kept  a  prisoner  here,  shut  up 
with  the  king's  hounds,  as  a  degradation. 

The  military  strength  of  the  empire  was 
kept  up  at  this  time  in  the  following  manner. 
All  the  governors  of  districts  had  to  pay  a 
certain  fixed  sum  to  the  royal  treasury,  and 
also  to  attend,  each  with  a  body  of  troops, 
whenever  the  king  made  war.  These  troops 
constituted  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
Auxiliaries,  furnished  by  kings  either  subject 
to  or  in  alliance  with  Assyria,  formed  the 
remainder.  The  officer  next  in  power  to 
the  king,  in  fact  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  waa  the  turtanu  tartan:  he  also 
governed  a  province  which  lay  on  the  bor- 


ders of  Babylonia.  Another  title  of  the 
fii^t  rank  was  that  of  rab-saki,  Rabshakeb. 
Sennacherib  was  rabshakeh  during  his  fa- 
ther's life-time ;  and  this  title  was  sometimes 
held  by  the  tartan.  In  the  time  of  Assur- 
bani-pal  a  second  tartan  was  created,  whose 
station  was  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
who  was  called  the  "  Tartan  of  Kummuha,*' 
In  the  absence  of  the  king  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  tartan  to  conduct  military  expeditions 
or  see  to  the  defence  of  the  country.  But 
no  expedition  was  undertaken,  no  city  be- 
sieged, no  battle  fought,  without  enquiring 
of  the  oracles  whether  the  time  was  pro- 
pitious. Assur-bani-pal  was  at  least  as  su- 
perstitious as  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
m  his  reign  a  tablet  was  written  in  which 
the  favourable  and  unfavourable  times  for 
warlike  operations  are  given.  According  to 
this  authority  the  month  Abu  (July)  was  the 
only  one  entirely  unfavourable  for  military 
operations.  The  most  interesting  point  in 
connection  with  the  tablet  is  the  account  of 
the  divisions  of  the  night.  Among  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  the  night  was 
divided  into  three  watches — ^the  first  watch 
which  was  favourable  for  an  attack  on  a 
city,  ^e  middle  watch  which  was  unfavour- 
able for  a  night  attack,  and  the  morning 
watch  which  was  again  favourable. 

Assur-bani-pal  was  selfish,  arrogant,  and 
cruel,  fond  of  pleasures  and  display,  slavish 
to  his  gods,  and  capricious  in  the  choice  of 
his  favourites.  His  reign  marks  the  grandest 
era  in  Assyrian  history,  whether  we  regard 
the  extent  of  the  empire,  the  magnitude  of 
its  wars,  or  the  state  of  its  arts;  but  the 
constant  drain  on  its  resources,  caused  by 
the  great  military  expeditions,  rapidly  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  pre- 
pared it  for  its  final  fall. 


Art.  II. — Parpaglia's  Mission  to  Queen 

Elizabeth. 

Among  the  riddles  of  history  there  is  one, 
much  debated  but  still  very  far  from  solu- 
tion, concerning  the  reasons  which  prompted 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  establish  the  Church  of 
England,  the  means  she  employed  for  this 
end,  and  the  attitude  of  Rome  in  the  matter. 
The  many  historians  of  the  Queen  tell  each 
A  different  tale ;  and  their  accounts  vary  so 
much,  and  are  so  often  perfectly  irreconcile- 
able,  that  a  student  who  seeks  for  truth  in 
the  collective  evidence  of  eariier  writers  is 
apt  to  become  utterly  bewildered.  And 
this  confusion  can  only  be  heightened  by 
the  superficial  study  of  a  mere  fraction  of 
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the  documents  preserved  at  Simancas  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  even  the  published 
Calendar  of  State-papera  at  the  English 
Record  Office,  and  a  bare  hundredth  part  of 
the  correspondence  of  Philip  u.  and  his 
agents,  are  quito  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  old  stories  told  by  Sarpi  or 
Bumet,  by  Fox  or  by  Dodd ;  but  the  mate- 
rials thus  supplied  are  utterly  inadequate  to 
build  up  a  new  and  accurate  version  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  history.  Such  a  work 
most  remain  impossible  till  the  archives  and 
libraries  of  Simancas  and  Madrid,  of  Brus- 
sels and  Paris,  of  Vienna  and  Rome,  have 
been  systematically  searched,  and  the  collec- 
tions in  England  fully  explored.  But  when 
thb  has  been  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
all  or  nearly  all  those  strange  ways  of  Eliza- 
beth which  puzzle  present  historians  will 
receive  an  easy  and  natural  explanation. 
She  may  not  come  out  as  a  person  who  from 
the  first  acted  upon  a  preconcerted  plan,  who 
had  principles  to  which  she  was  firm  under 
all  circumstances,  or  an  end  she  never  lost 
sight  of.  She  will  probably  stiU  appear  as  a 
wayward  and  passionate  woman.  But  she 
will  not  justify  the  picture  that  has  been 
drawn  of  her  as  a  monstrous  compound  of 
blindness  and  perspicacity,  of  violence  and 
self-control,  of  indecision  and  promptitude, 
alternating  between  selfishness,  folly,  and 
statesmanship,  now  mean  and  now  heroic, 
bat  never  logical  and  consistent 

Elizabeth  was  a  woman  of  singularly 
strq^g  mind,  of  considerable  talents  and 
energy,  but  of  inordinate  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  This  vanity  and  self-conceit  led 
her  into  many  errors;  but  at  critical  moments 
her  daring  and  self-reliance  enabled  her 
sometimes  to  brave  and  overcome  the  perils 
she  herself  had  created.  Her  moral  feelings 
were  probably  very  much  of  the  sceptical  or 
utilitarian  kind.  In  other  words,  she  had 
no  principles.  Whatever  she  considered  to 
tend  to  the  good  of  herself  and  her  people, 
however  bad  it  might  be  in  itself,  became 
good  and  just  in  her  eyes.  In  this  respect 
she  was  the  exact  reverse  of  her  sister  Mary, 
ilary  was  conscientious  to  the  extreme,  and 
sacrificed  both  her  own  and  her  people's 
happiness  to  abstract  theories ;  Elizabeth 
^ply  aimed  at  being  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne  of  a  powerful  England.  Mary  was  a 
tnie  and  staunch  friend,  but  a  cruel  and 
unrelenting  enemy :  Elizabeth  was  false  and 
fickle,  but  rather  humane  for  her  times, 
^lary  would  not  swerve  for  any  earthly  con- 
sideration from  what  she  regarded  as  the 
path  of  salvation,  and  would  never  conform 
to  what  she  considered  a  false  and  heretical 
w^orship :  Elizabeth  had  no  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  any  creed.     Under  Henry  vui. 


she  had  lived  a  member  of  his  Churchy  un- 
der Edward  vi.  she  had  readily  submitted  to 
the  Puritan  discipline,  though  it  appears 
from  her  subsequent  behaviour  that  she 
disliked  it;  under  Mary  she  had  indeed 
offered  some  resistance  to  the  pressure  em- 
ployed to  make  her  frequent  the  Catholic 
worship  ;  but  as  soon  as  Mary  died,  and  she 
herself  was  Queen,  she  became,  if  not  a 
devout,  at  least  a  regular  attendant  at  mass. 
But  while  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Elizabeth  looked  with  equal  indifference 
upon  most  dogmas  of  the  different  commu- 
nions, and  would  on  theological  grounds 
have  quarrelled  with  none  of  them,  her 
feelings  towards  the  clergy  were  far  from 
friendly.  She  could  not  brook  the  control 
which  at  that  time  the  clergy  sought  to 
exercise  over  the  private  acts  even  of  the 
Sovereign.  She  could  not  bear  the  epithets 
with  which  their  admonitions  from  the  pul- 
pit were  seasoned.  Her  imperious  temper 
could  not  allow  an  independent  body  to 
censure  Sunday  by  Sunday  the  acts  of  her 
Government  She  hated  the  clergy,  even  of 
her  own  Church ;  and  for  the  casual  admo- 
nition she  had  to  submit  to  she  avenged 
herself  by  deliberate  insult  But  the  .inten- 
sity of  the  feeling  was  not  the  same  in  all 
cases.  Those  who  were  least  dependent 
upon  her,  who  could  brave  her  rage  and  set 
her  anger  at  defiance,  the  powerful  clergy  of 
Rome,  or  those  again  who,  though  without 
worldly  power,  were  still  prepared  to  confront 
every  d^uiger  in  proclaiming  what  they  con- 
sidered the  word  of  God,  the  disciples  of 
Knox,  Calvin,  lOr  Beza,  had  for  these  very 
reasons  a  chief  place  in  her  aversion.  Nor 
could  the  clergy  of  the  more  moderate  per- 
suasion of  Augsburg  and  Heidelberg  be 
entirely  acceptable  to  her.    They  were  inde- 

Eendent  of  her ;  the  nucleus  of  their  church 
ly  in  Germany,  so  that,  in  case  of  their 
opposing  her  wishes,  she  would  have  had  no 
means  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

And  on  one  matter  she  had  a  serious  dis- 
agreement with  all  these  churchmen — Ca- 
tnolic  and  Calvinist,  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 
alike.  Freethinker  and  latitudinarian  as 
she  was  upon  most  points,  there  was  one 
doctrine  to  which  she  clung  with  the  utmost 
tenacity;  and  this  doctrine. was  rejected  by 
all  the  churches  just  enumerated.  It  was 
the  one  which  had  led  to  the  first  separation 
of  England  from  Rome,  and  which  was  now 
to  lead  to  the  second.  A  marriage  with  a 
deceased  brother's  wife,  the  Queen  said,  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  no  authority 
on  earth  could  allow  it,  no  sanction  made  it 
valid.  Whoever  would  not  agree  to  this  she 
held  to  be  openly  or  coverUy  her  enemy, 
since  he  maintained  that  the  marriage  of 
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Henry  vin.  with  Catherine  of  Arasfon 
was  valid,  and  consequently  the  one  with 
Anne  Boleyn  invalid,  and  Elizabeth  herself, 
the  offspring  of  this  latter,  illegitimate.  To 
the  honour  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France,  it  must  be  said 
that,  however  much  they  had  courted  Henry 
viiL,  however  much  they  looked  to  Blizabeth 
for  help  and  support,  they  would  never  con- 
cede this  point  Even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
their  most  important  ally,  they  had  boldly 
proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  perfect  vali- 
dity of  the  marriage  of  Henry  viil  with 
Catherine ;  and  they  could  no  longer  retreat 
from  this  position.  But  Elizabeth  could  not 
afford  to  have  anything  of  this  kind  openly 
maintained  in  her  dominion.  It  was  not 
only  a  question  of  vanity  with  her :  it  was 
one  of  vital  importance.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury considered  their  Sovereign  as  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  a  special  grace  of  the 
Almighty,  conferred  upon  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  their  ancient  langs.  That  such  a 
grace  could  be  conferred  upon  the  offspring 
of  an  adulterous  intercourse  few  of  them 
would  have  believed ;  so  that  if  it  became 
openly  acknowWed  and  generally  under- 
stood that  the  Queen  was  a  bastard,  and 
that  her  right  rested  only  upon  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  loyalty  of  multitudes  of  her 
subjects  would  receive  a  severe  shock.  In 
this  respect  it  was  even  questionable  whether, 
at  the  moment  of  her  accession,  Catholicism 
or  Protestantism  was  the  more  favourable  to 
her.  Though  they  both  agreed  as  to  the 
fact  of  her  legitimacy,  their  behaviour  with 
regard  to  it  would  be  different  If  she  em- 
braced  Protestantism,  the  more  important 
members  of  the  Protestant  clergy  might 
understand  the  necessity  of  being  silent  on 
the  subject  of  her  birth.  But  the  preachers 
who  had  only  just  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  and  had  not  yet  submitted  to  a  new 
discipline,  were  not  the  men  to  be  route  at 
the  bidding  of  their  chiefs.  In  a  moment 
of  ill-humour  outbursts  might  occur;  the 
Queen  might  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
she  owed  her  power  to  worldly  measures 
alone ;  and  the  people,  listening  to  such  de- 
clamations, might  lose  the  respect  due  to 
the  sovereign.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she 
chose  to  remain  an  obedient  daughter  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  question  as  to  her 
rigrht  to  the  throne  would  not  be  raised. 
The  Papal  ministers  would  find  some  tech- 
nical device  to  cover  her  illegitimacy ;  and 
the  Catholic  clergy  would  not  throw  doubt 
on  the  claims  of  a  queen  who  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Pope. 

For  tnese  reasons  it  has  been  maintained 
that  Elizabeth,  if  she  had  preferred  inglorious 


safety  to  the  bold  and  adventurous  course 
she  pursued,  would  have  done  well  to  remain 
a  Catholic  and  to  marry  an  archduke.    This 
opinion,  however,  does  not  appear  a  sound 
one.     Though  Elizabeth  might  certainly,  for 
the  moment,  have  reckoned  upon  the  for- 
bearance, even  upon  the  assistance,  of  the 
Holy  See,  yet,  sooner  or  later,  a  quarrel 
would  have  arisen.       Elizabeth  personally 
was  haughty  and  overi)earing;  her  people 
were  intensely  averse  to  all  foreign  interfe- 
rence in  their  affiurs ;  and,  while  the  reform- 
ing Popes  Pius  v.  and  Sixtus  v.  would  have 
claimed  an  absolute  obedience,  she  would, 
both  from  inclination  and  policy,  have  re- 
fused it      Rome  accordingly  would  have 
thrown  her  over  as  a  mere  political  instru- 
ment, to  which  no  respect  was  ixxQ ;  and  it 
is  very  Questionable  whether,  in  such  a  case, 
she  would  have  had  an  equally  good  posi- 
tion for  opposing  to  the  Church  of  Rome  a 
Church  of  her  own.     Still  there  were  other 
reasons  of  great  weight,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  Ehzabeth's  accession,  made  it  im- 
perative upon  her  to  remain  for  a  time  a 
Catholic,   at  least  in  appearance.     When 
Queen  Mary  died,  on  the  I7th  of  November 
1558,  she  left  the  realm  at  war  with  France, 
unable  to  defend  itself  by  its  own  exertiond, 
and  possessing  only  one  ally — Philip  n.  of 
Spain.    Thus,  when  Elizabe^  ascended  the 
throne,   she  found  herself    in  a    political 
league,  which,  besides  herself  and  Philip, 
comprised,  as  one  of  the   most  important 
members,  Paul  rv.     In  the  opposite  c^inp 
were  the  King  of  France,  Maiy  Stuart,  and 
the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany.     The 
men  who  a  few  years  later  were  Euzabeth^s 
friends,  Coligny,  Dandelot,  Vendome,  Cood^ 
were  now  eager  for  Mary  Stuart's  claim, 
against  which  Philip  was  the  only  barrier. 
Philip's  party,  therefore,  had  to  be  treated 
with  consideration;   and  nothing  could  be 
done  that  might  weaken  it      For  these 
reasons  it  was  that  Cecil,  at  the  moment  of 
Elizabeth's  accession,  wished  to  send  a  spe- 
cial embassy  not  only  to  Philip,  Ferdinand, 
and  the  other  secular  Princes  of  the  Catholic 
idde,  but  also  to  the  Pope  himself.*     It  is 
true  that  for  a  moment  Elizabeth  thonght 
of  abandoning  this  wise  policy,  and  getting 
out  of  her  awkward  position  by  simply  be- 
traying Philip.     In  return  for  her  treachery 
she  would  have  asked  for  the  complete  re- 
cognition of  herself  as  Queen  of  England, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  fortress  of  Calais. 
On  this  subject  Francois  de  Vendosme,  Vi- 
d&me  de  Chartres,  €U>vemor  of    Ca]ais,f 


•  Ix)ndon,  Record  Oflace,  Elias.  For.  vol.  i. 
t  Mr.  Froude  and  the  Calenderers  of  the  Eng- 
lish Record  Office  mistake  this  man  for  Anthony 
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corresponded  with  her,  and  sent  Goido  Ca- 
valcanti  orer  to  England ;  but  matual  dis- 
tmst  and  the  extravagance  of  Elizabeth's 
demands  prevented  the  scheme  from  being 
carried  an^  farther.  Thus  Elizabeth  had  to 
remain  fnends  with  Philip  and  the  Pope. 
Her  policy  was  to  go  to  mass ;  and  to  mass 
accordingly  she  went 

At  last,  however,  on  the  12th  of  March 
1559,  the  long-desired  peace  between  France 
and  England  was  concluded  at  Cateau-Cam- 
br^sia.  The  terms  were  such  that  the  Queen 
could  consider  herself  free ;  and  she  accord- 
ingly b^ran  to  prosecute  her  aims  in  Eng- 
land. ^Uie  essential  object  for  her  was  the 
reeonstitation  of  the  Church  of  Henry  nii., 
gince  this  Church  was  the  only  one  which 
conaidered  her  legitimate.  She  lost  no  time. 
At  a  dia>utation  held  at  Westminster  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Catholic  divines, 
marked  partiality  was  shown  to  the  former 
by  the  royal  officers ;  and  when  the  latter 
ventured  to  protest,  an  order  came  from 
Comi  committing  them  to  the  Tower.  Hos- 
tilities having  begun,  the  allegiance  to  Rome 
was  thrown  over.  Elizabeth,  who  had  but 
jost  refused  the  title  of  Supreme  Head,  now 
accepted  that  of  Governor  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  liturgy  was  again  used  in- 
stead of  the  mass;  the  conmiunion  was 
^ven  in* both  kinds;  and  the  crucifix  was 
banished  from  the  altar.  The  point  at 
which  the  Queen  really  aimed  in  all  these 
changes — ^the  law  about  forbidden  marriages 
—was  carried  quietly  and  almost  unheeded 
along  with  the  other  reforms.  Without  any 
noise  being  made  about  it,  the  Queen  was 
legitimatecL 

The  opposition  to  these  proceedings  was 
not  an  organized  movement  Rome  bad  not 
yet  M)oken  out  The  authority  of  the  Holv 
See'  nad  not  yet  been  thrown  into  the  bal- 
ance. For  at  Kome  Elizabeth  had  a  power- 
ful protector  in  the  person  of  Philip  n., 
who,  in  his  dread  of  the  pretensions  of  Mary 
Stout,  forgot  his  religious  intolerance,  and 
shielded  tSe  heretical  Queen.  Paul  iv. 
was  thus  prevented  from  acting  against  her 
for  a  while ;  &nd  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  seemed  decided  to  do  so,  he  died.  A 
long  interregnum  followed,  leaving  Elizabeth 
free  for  more  than  four  months,  to  establish 
as  firmly  as  might  be  the  discipline  of  the 
new  Church.  A  new  Archbisnop  of  Can- 
terbury had  been  named  in  the  pecson  of 
MatUiew  Parker;  and  this  done,  the  other 
Sees  were  quickly  filled  with  Elizabeth's 
creatures. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when,  at  Christ- 

of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Venddmo,  though  the  one 
Bigns  F.  de  Vendosme  and  the  other  Antoine  de 
Bourbon. 


mas  1550,  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici]'ascendod 
the  chair  of  St  Peter,  under  the  name  of 
Pius  IV.,  he  found  hia  spiritual  domain  as 
disordered  as  his  temporal  one.  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, were  almost  wholly  Protestant  In 
Poland,  according  to  the  Nuncio  Delfino, 
only  a  spark  was  wanted  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  a  general  rebellion.  In  Germany 
the  accession  of  Maximilian  to  the  Imperial 
throne  would  soon  give  the  upper  hand  to 
the  Reformers.  In  the  Low  Countries  mani- 
fest signs  of  the  coming  storm  appeared ; 
«.d  in  Switierland  rel^ons  war  waa  al- 
ready  raging.  France  was  drifting  the  same 
way ;  and  the  Huguenots,  though  they  had 
as  yet  not  broken  out  in  open  rebellion, 
were  daily  gaining  in  strength  and  boldness. 
The  very  fact  of  tne  accession  of  Francis  n., 
and  the  influence  which,  hj  means  of  his 
queen,  Mair  Stuart,  the  Guises  obtained 
over  the  feeble  king,  tended  rather  to  injure 
than  to  fortify  the  cause  of  Catholicism. 
Latitudinarians  such  as  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
Montmorency,  and  St  Andre,  afraid  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  house  of  Guise,  were 
less  averse  to  an  alliance  with  the  Reformers. 
A  national  council,  which  was  already  talked 
of,  might,  under  such  circumstances,  prove 
the  firat  step  towards  a  national  scmsm. 
For  all  these  movements  England  was  a 
natural  centre  and  ally.  While  the  northern 
States  were  too  far  away,  while  in  Germany 
the  several  princes  were  too  insignificant 
and  only  half  sovereign,  while  in  Fiance  the 
parties  were  matched,  England  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  central  position,  a  government 
supreme  and  independent  of  all  other 
powers,  and  an  official  recognition  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  the  one  country 
which  was  always  ready  to  encourage  revolt 
against  Rome,  a  safe  refuge  from  persecu- 
tion, a  constant  focus  of  infection.  Already 
the  Protestants  of  Scotland,  encouraged  by 
Elizabeth's  agents,  had  formed  the  famous 
League  of  the  Congregation,  and  risen  in 
open  rebellion ;  the  French  Reformers  were 
plotting  underhand  with  the  English  Ambas- 
sador :  and  the  crews  of  the  English  ships 
trading  along  the  coast  of  Flanders,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  carried  the  seeds  of 
heresy  to  countries  which  hitherto  had  re- 
mained comparatively  pure  and  orthodox. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment  for  Catholicism  that  Elizabeth 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  her  course, 
and  revolutionize  all  around  her.  If  Eng- 
land was  not  to  become  a  permanent  centre 
of  opposition,  a  struggle  must  be  made  to 
gain  it  back.  Nor  did  such  a  struggle  ap- 
pear hopeless;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
thought  that  the  task  might  prove  an  easy 
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one.  In  England,  unlike  Protestant  Ger- 
many, a  great  number,  perhaps  even  a  ma- 
jority, of  the  people  had  remained  firm  in 
their  creed,  and  were  only  prevented  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Council  from  openly  profess- 
ing their  religion.  While  help  was  due  to 
these  faithful  brethren,  their  numbers  made 
it  probable  that  under  proper  guidance  they 
would  themselves  be  able  to  stem  the  tide. 
What  was  wanted  was  fm  organization  of 
the  many  elements  hostile  to  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  the  accomplishment  of  this  the 
Pope  regarded  as  a  duty. 

At  that  time  the  theoretical  panacea  for 
all  the  evils  of  Christendom  was  a  General 
Council;  nor  was  Pius  iv.  by  any  means 
doubtful  of  its  salutary  effect.  From  the 
day  of  his  election,  he  had  been  decided  to 
call  such  a  Council  together ;  but  owing  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  Europe — ^the  very 
anarchy  it  was  to  heal — its  convocation 
would  require  some  time.  Pius,  however, 
well  knew  that  too  much  time  had  already 
been  lost,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  who  had  for  months 
past  been  allowed  to  proceed  withont  any 
check  from  Rome.  If  something  was  not 
done  quickly,  it  might  prove  too  late.  The 
English  Catholics,  findmg  no  assistance  in 
the  very  quarter  from  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  it,  and  seeing  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  Queen  was  not  even  censured 
at  Rome,  would  lose  heart,  and  give  up  all 
opposition.  And  thus  England,  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  heresy, 
would  be  lost  irretrievably. 

Perhaps  a  Pope  of  transcendent  genius 
and  strength  might  still  have  brought  Eng- 
land back  to  his  obedience;  but  Pius  iv. 
was  not  such  a  man.  His  election  had  been 
due  much  more  to  the  absence  of  those  dis- 
tinctive qualities  which  had  excited  hostility 
against  his  competitors  than  to  any  pre-emi- 
nence of  his  own.  A  kind,  upright  man,  of 
considerable  capacity  and  intelligence,  and 
very  earnest  in  his  work,  he  might  in  quieter 
times  have  proved  an  excellent  Pope.  But 
his  position  was  so  complicated  and  difficult 
that  it  required  both  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  details  and  a  vast  and  statesman- 
like view  of  the  whole.  Pius  had  neither. 
Under  the  rule  of  his  predecessor  he  had 
scarcely  had  any  share  in  the  govelmment 
of  the  Church  or  of  the  Pontifical  States. 
He  had  not,  like  many  of  his  former  col- 
leagues, been  sent  on  embassies,  and  lived 
in  foreign  countries.  Without  previous  op- 
portunity to  develop  any  talents  he  might 
possess,  and  to  gain  by  practice  the  habit  of 
affairs,  he  had  come  to  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  without  any  formed  views  as  to  the 
policy  it  would  bQ  necessary  to  pursue ;  and 


in  English  affidrs,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  he 
was  dependent  for  information  upon  his 
coun8elk>rs. 

At  that  time  there  were  two  sets  of  men 
at  Rome  who  were  held  to  be  particulariy 
well  acquainted  with   England,  and  fuUy 
able  to  judge  of  the  remedy  to  be  applied 
to  its  state.     One  of  these  sets  consisted  of 
the  English  Catholics  who  had  flocked  to- 
gether to  Rome.     Their  leaders  were  Dr. 
Edward  Came,  lately  the  Queen's  ambassa- 
dor, and  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  who  bad 
been  of  Queen  Mary's  council;    and  they 
were  in  constant  correspondence  with  the 
English  malcontents.      The  other  set  con- 
sisted of  the  Italians  who  had  lately  been  in 
England,  and  were  nearly  all  of  them  friends 
or  servants  of  the  late  Cardinal  Pole — Com- 
mendone,  Priuli,  Ormanetto,  Parpt^lia,  and 
others.      Pius  considered  that  these   men 
would  be  able  and  ready  to  tell  the  truth 
and  to   give  good  advice,   and    consulted 
them  on  what  should  be  done  with  regard 
to  England.    But  they  could  not  give  good 
counsel ;  for  their  view  of  the  case  was  nar- 
rowed by  their  own  passions,  and  they  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  real  grounds 
of  the  new  schism,  and  with  its  relation  to 
general  politics.     The  English  malcontents, 
seeing  the  Queen  rather  favourable  to  the 
outward   forms   of   Catholic  worship,   and 
rather  violent  against  the  ultra-Prot^stants, 
fondly  believed  that  she  might  not  after  all 
be  really  disaffected  to  the  ancient  creed, 
and  that,  if  only  Cecil  and  his  adherents 
could  be  driven  from  office,  she  might,  out 
of  fear  of  Puritanism,  return  tp  union  with 
Rome.    .  The  Italians  were  probably  better 
aware  of  her  real  position.      They  under- 
stood that   she   had  provoked  the  whole 
schism  only  because  of  the  marriage  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  the  English  Book  of  Com- 
mon   Prayer,   and    not    contained    in    the 
Canon   Law;   so  that^  as  the  Canon  Law 
'  could  not  be  changed  to  please  her,  and  as 
she  would  not  and  could  not  give  up  her 
point,   no   conciliation  would  be   possible. 
But  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  would 
only  gain  in  importance  and  perhaps  even 
in  emoluments  if  a  negotiation  were  begun. 
They  had,  moreover,  a  grudge  against  Eliza- 
beth.     Some  of  them  had  been  treated 
rather  roughly  at  the  Queen's  accession ;  and 
they  had  all  lost  the  prospect  of  advance- 
ment from  England.     Thus  both  the  Eng- 
lishmen and  the  Italians  agreed  on  one  point : 
a  Nuncio  was  to  be  sent  to  England  in  order 
to  admonish  the  Queen  to  give  up  her  errors 
and  live  as  a  good  Catholic.     The  policy  of 
inaction  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued 
showed,  they  s^d,  a  spirit  of  unbecoming 
weakness ;  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
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Rome  could  only  cli^aA  and  dishearten  the 
fftithfol  Catholics.  The  King  of  Spain,  who 
reoommeaded  it,  did  so  from  pohtical  mo- 
tives. His  dread  of  Mary  Stuart,  hb  jeal- 
ousy of  France,  made  him  forget  the  real 
wdfare  of  Christianity.  The  rope  might 
esaily  perceive  that  the  acoonnts  which  the 
SpaniMi  ministers  gave  of  Elizabeth's  doings 
were  always  too  favourable,  that  they  tried 
to  colour  over  whatever  she  did,  but  that 
they  could  not  deny  that  ever  since  her  ac- 
cession she  had  steadily  gone  on  in  her 
w(»>k  of  separation  from  Kome.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  course  which  the  French 
seemed  to  desire — that  the  Pope  should  de- 
clare against  her  immediately  and  wi^ont 
prerioQs  conciliatory  efforts — was  equally 
fiaoght  with  dangers.  The  English  people 
would  result  such  a  measure ;  the  Catholics 
would  be  pursued  with  violence,  and  no  tol- 
eration whatever  shown  to  them;  bloody 
wars  would  be  the  result,  and  who  conld 
know  how  they  would  end  ?  * 

All  this  was  true  enough.  The  Pope  had 
long  8u^>eGted  both  the  French  and  the 
Spuiiah.  ministers,  and  ftU  the  more  as  the 
latter  were  unable  to  tell  him  of  their  one 
solitary  hope — Elizabeth's  inclination  for 
Dudley.  So  he  took  the  middle  course. 
He  yielded  to  the  repeated  entreaties  of 
Elizabeth's  enemies ;  and,  having  decided  to 
send  a  Nuncio  to  her,  at  the  end  of  April 
1560,  he,  at  their  request,  appointed  Vin- 
cenzo  Parpadia,  Abbot  of  San  Saluto,  to 
the  office.  The  Abbot  was  to  proceed  by 
way  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  once 
arrived  in  England  was  to  admonish  the 
Queen  to  leave  her  evil  ways  and  return 
to  die  obedience  of  the  Holy  See.  If  she 
would  only  do  this,  he  was  to  promise  her  a 
most  benevolent  welcome,  and  all  possible 
help  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  But  if  he 
found  her  obstinate  in  her  heresy,  he  was  to 
explain  ti>  her  the  dangers  to  which  she  ex- 
posed herself  by  braving  the  censures  of  the 
Church  and  Uie  deprivation  of  her  realm.f 

Yincenzo  Parpaglia  was  a  Piedmontese 
hy  birtli.  He  had,  we  do  not  know  at  what 
tune,  entered  the  service  of  Charles  m. 
of  Savoy,  his  liege  lord,  and  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  in  several  diplomatic  affairs, 
aud  rewarded  by  the  title  and  income  of  an 
Abbot  of  the  convent  of  San  Saluto.  Hav- 
ing left  the  service  of  the  Duke,  he  entered 
the  household  of  Cardinal  Pole,  with 
whom  he  acquired  considerable  influence, 
and  whose  entire  confidence  ho  enjoyed. 
He  was  employed  bv  Pole  in  delicate  mis- 
sbus,  some  of  which  he  fulfilled  with  con- 


*  Samancas.  Est.  Leg.  580,  fol.  40. 
t  Ibid.  Leg.  886,  fol.  25. 


siderable  skill  .  He  was  sent  to  procure  the 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  nomination  of  Pole 
as  l^^ate  to  England,  while  the  country  was 
stiU  in  open  rebellion  against  Rome,  and, 
finding  that  Julius  m.  had  already  forestalled 
his  master's  wishes,  he  went,  nevertheless,  to 
Rome  to  settle  the  minor  points.  Again, 
when  the  Cardinal  had  finally  been  received 
in  England,  he  almost  exclusively  conducted 
the  negotiations  which  his  master,  as  Legate 
pro  pace,  kept  up  with  France  and  Spain, 
until  the  conference  of  Mark  was  broucrht 
about  He  continued  to  intrigue  at  both 
courts,  until  at  last  both  French  and  Span- 
iards, suspecting  the  agent  of  Pole,  and  sus- 
pecting Pole  himself,  concluded  a  truce 
without  their  intervention.*  All  this  time 
he  had  shown  proof  of  considerable  ability  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  had  evinced  so 
mat  a  love  of  intrigue  and  mischief  that 
Philip  strongly  remonstrated  with  Pole, 
who  was  forced  to  dismiss  and  disown  his 
servantf  Parpaglia  now  went  to  Paris, 
there  to  plot  and  intrigue  with  Cardinal 
Caraffii,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome ;  and 
next,  all  at  once,  he  left  for  Flanders,  with 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  entering  the  ser- 
vice of  Philibert  Emanuel  of  Savoy.  There 
we  find  him  at  the  moment  of  Queen  EHza- 
beth's  accession  eagerlyendeavouring  to  excite 
distrust  and  jealousy  between  her  ministers 
and  the  French  and  Spaniards,  He  was, 
however,  so  well  known  already  at  Philip^'s 
court  that  he  excited  universd  suspicion ; 
and,  no  patron  stepping  in  to  shield  him 
from  the  royal  anger,  he  was  arrested  and 
afterwards  banished  from  the  King's  domin- 
ions.|  He  was  returning  to  Rome  by  way 
of  FVance,  when  he  was  once  more  arrested. 
His  intrigues  had  not  been  more  acceptable 
to  the  French  than  to  the  Spaniards ;  and 
the  treatment  he  had  to  undergo  in  the 
French  prisons  seems  to  have  been  still 
worse  than  that  he  had  to  submit  to  in  Flan- 
ders.! His  imprisonment  however  was  not 
of  long  duration ;  for  in  the  beginning  of 
1560  we  find  him  again  at  Rome,  exerting 
himself  in  his  accustomed  way,  quite 
ready  to  go  on  any  dangerous  errand,  pro- 
vided it  gave  scope  for  the  display  of  his 
abilities. 

Pius  rv.,  in  deciding  upon  this  mission 
and  choosing  such  a  man  as  Parpaglia  for  it, 
fuUy  understood  that  it  might  and  even 
must  lead  to  further  action ;  that  it  would 
occasion  considerable  excitement  in  England ; 
that  it  might  weaken  the  Government,  and 

*  Paris,  Affiures  Etrangdres ;  and  Venice,  In- 
glaterra,  vol.  L 

Simancas,  Guerra,  Leg.  63,  fol.  8. 
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even  lead  to  its  total  overthrow,  and  make 
the  country  an  easy  prey  to  a  foreign  con- 
queror. Ten  years  earher  such  considera- 
tions would  have  restrained  the  action  ^of 
the  Pope;  but  the  last  few  years  had 
strangely  altered  the  position  of  the  different 
parties. 

Europe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  presented  a  spectacle  resembling  in 
some  points  that  which  three  centuries 
later  it  presented  under  Napoleon  l  The 
ambition  of  Charles  v.  equalled  that  of  the 
great  Fr^ich  Emperor;  he,  too,  dreamed  of 
nothing  less  than  a  universal  empire.  When 
the  battle  of  Pavia  seemed  to  have  decided 
in  his  favour,  his  conduct  became  so  oppres- 
sive that  he  met  with  resistance  even  from 
his  former  ally.  Pope  Clement  vil  He 
answered  by  ordering  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon  to  take  Rome ;  and  the  Pope  had 
to  fly  for  his  life  to  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo. 
Seeing  the  immense  danger  to  which  the 
ambition  of  Charles  v.  exposed  all  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe,  Clement  set  aside  all  other 
considerations  and  became  the  ally  of  every 
enemy  of  the  Emperor.  Only  a  few  years 
before,  when  the  national  movement  in  Ger- 
many had  taken  a  religious  form,  when  a 
friar  had  attacked  the  papal  and  foreign 
emissaries,  and  he  and  his  adherents  had 
declaimed  against  the  divine  service  being 
held  in  a  foreign  language,  the  Holy  See 
had  strongly  opposed  the  movement  and 
anathematized  the  new  heresiarch.  The 
heresy,  however,  had  grown;  it  was  now 
not  only  an  opposition  to  Rome,  but  an  op- 
position also  to  the  foreign  Spanish  Emperor; 
it  represented  the  national  party  in  Germany. 
The  French  were  already  allied  with  them 
against  the  common  foe;  and  into  this 
league  Clement  vn.  entered.  The  most 
Christian  king^  the  German  Protestants,  the 
Turks,  and  the  Pope,  who  soon  became  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  the  Italian  patriots, 
were  from  that  time  tdiies  againt  Charles  v. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  Emperor's 
star  seemed  waning  altogether,  when  it  was 
thought  that  misfortune  and  sickness  had 
broken  his  spirit,  when  no  danger  was 
any  longer  apprehended  from  his  ambition 
and  power,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the 
Protestants,  heated  by  religious  fanaticism, 
went  further  and  further  in  their  innovations, 
and  gained  over  one  province  after  another, 
the  Pope  felt  again  as  Supreme  Pontiff  and 
forgot  for  a  moment  the  secular  prince. 
Forsaking  his  allies,  he  assisted  Charles  v. 
against  the  heretics,  and  lent  him  his  aid  to 
re-establish  the  Catholic  worship  along  with 
the  imperial  power.  But  invariably  at  the 
very  first  successes,  Charles  again  became 
overbearing,  and  the    Pope,  offended   and 


frightened,  at  once  tetumed  to  his  former 
poucy  of  opposition  to  the  Emperor.  And 
thus  it  was  that,  after  more  than  thirty 
years  of  war,  after  many  a  battle  seemingly 
decisive,  Charles  found  hims^  in  much  the 
same  position  as  before,  while  the  only  party 
which  had  been  steadily  guning  ground  was 
t^t  of  the  Protestants. 

Bat  now  all  this  was  changed ;  and  the 
stormy  conclave  which  led  to  the  election  of 
Pius  IV.  was  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  policy 
of  Rome— the  era  of  reaction.  Charles  v., 
the  Emperor  before  whose  ambition  the 
Popes  had  hitherto  trembled,  was  no  more. 
At  the  end  of  1558  he  had  died  at  Tuste ; 
and  with  him  had  died  that  ambition  and 
that  energy  which  made  him  so  terrible. 
Philip,  his  son,  succeeded  him  in  all  his  do- 
minions, and  wo^e  all  his  crowns  except  one 
which  practical  men  might  sneer  at,  but 
which  to  Charles  appeared  the  most  impor> 
taut  of  all — ^the  one  which  sanctioned  all  his 
wild  schemes — the  crown  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Romans.  Philip's  influence  in  Germany, 
vigorously  combated  by  the  younger  Aus- 
trian branch,  was  but  small ;  and  in  Italy, 
though  he  obtained  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar,  his  power  was  less  than  his  faiiier's 
had  been.  The  crown  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, which  he  had  worn  in  right  of  his 
wife,  he  lost  by  her  death  a  few  weeks  after 
that  of  his  father ;  the  crown  of  Portugal 
be  could  not  yet  hope  to  inherit  Both  on 
account  of  this  altered  position  and  of  the 
difference  of  character  between  him  and  bis 
father,  a  total  change  of  politics  took  place 
at  the  Spanish  Court  Abandoning  all  ideas 
of  further  conquest,  Philip  seemed  only 
intent  on  keeping  his  own.  His  ambition 
was  not  to  be  feared ;  aggression  was  not 
to  be  apprehended  from  him.  The  Pope 
could  lay  aside  all  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
the  Catnolic  King,  and  proceed  fearlessly 
against  the  enemies  of  tne  Church,  in  the 
confidence  that  he  would  not  want  them 
again  to  defend  his  temporal  throne. 

So  far  Pius  had  fully  understood  the 
question;  what  lay  beyond  had  not  yet 
become  clear  to  him.  Incautiously,  and 
without  calculating  the  consequences,  he  dis- 
closed his  intention  of  sending  a  nuncio  to 
England  (which  had  been  kept  strictly  se- 
cret) to  Francisco  de  Vargas,  King  Philip's 
ambassador.*  Great  was  his  astonishment 
at  the  violent  opposition  his  plan  immediate- 
ly met  with  from  the  Spaniard.  The  Pope 
had  never  realized  the  fact,  but  too  well 
known  to  Vargas,  that  if  Philip  had  not  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  his  father,  that  am- 
bition had  not  died  out  of  Europe,  but  only 

*  Simancas,  Est  Leg.  886,  foL  25. 
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chttged  sidesy  and  taken  np  its  abode  at  the 
conit  of  France.      On  the  24th  of   April 
1558,  the   Danphin    Francis,  heir   to   the 
French  crown,  had   married  Mary  Stoart, 
who  claimed  at  Queen  Mary's  death  to  be 
the  Intimate  heir  of  the  throne  of  England. 
A  year  later  Francis  and  Mary  had  become 
King  and  Qoeen  of  France ;  and  they  were 
at  the  time  nearly  at  open  war  with  Eliza- 
beth.   That  they  harboured  plans  to  drive 
her  out  of  England,  and  to  take  her  place 
for  themselvcR,  was  certain ;  nor  would  the 
accomplishment  of  this  success  have  been 
tiie  last  step  of    their  am]>ition.     Having 
nnited  the  British  Islands  to  France,    the 
King  and  Queen  would  have  been  masters 
of  the  Channel ;  they  would  have  been  able 
to  cat  off  the  Flemish  Provinces  from  the 
rest  of  Philip's  dominions,  and  might  have 
brought  about  sooner,  more  completely,  and 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  French  inter- 
^  that  rising  of  the  Netherlands  against 
Spanish  oppression,  which  was  to  happen  a 
few  years  later.     A  like  position  and  aim 
give  rise  to  like  views   and   conduct ;  and 
thos  Francis  and  Mary,  finding  themselves 
saceessors  to  Charles  v.'s  ambition,  began  to 
play  Charles  v.'s  game.      Casting   off  all 
deference  for  national  feelings,  they  put  a 
strong  pressure  upon  their  Scottish  subjects. 
They  abandoned    their    former  allies,  the 
Protestants,  and  became  zealous  Catholics. 
They  plotted  and  intrigued  both   in  Italy, 
and  in  Flanders  and  England ;  and  though 
they  were   at  peace  with   every  one,  they 
kept  up   a  considerable   army   and  navy. 
They  hid  ^eir  policy  so  little  that  Philip 
wonld     have     been     blind     not    to     see 
through  it,  and  a  fool  not  to  counteract  it 
To  defend   the  national  independence   of 
England,  therefore,  became  to  him  an  imperar 
tive  duty :  to  favour  the  natural  friends  of  her 
independence,    a  secondary  but   also  very 
important    obligation.     Already   at  Catena 
Cambresis  the  Spanish  ministers  had  stoutly 
nudntained  the   interests  of  England.     To 
then*  exertions,  to   the  decided  attitude  of 
Philip,  it  was  chiefly  due  that  a  promise  was 
extoited  from  the  King  of  France  for  the 
restitution  of  Calais,  that  the  Dauphin  and 
Danphiness  had  to  ratify  the  treaty,  thereby 
recognising  Elizabeth  as  Queen  of  England, 
in  short  that  all  guarantees  were  given  for 
the  safety  of  Elizabeth's  throne.     The  Cath- 
olic King  it  had  been  who  had  arranged  the 
quarrels  between  the  Queen  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  Hanseatic  towns.     It  was  in 
Philip's  dominions  that  Elizabeth  borrowed 
money;  his    subjects    furnished    her  with 
arms  and  ammunition  for  her  troops ;  in  short 
he  proved,  if  not  her  friend  at  heart,  her 
true  and  faithful   ally.     He  defended  the 


heretical  Queen  of  England  against  the 
French,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more 
securely  bum  the  heretic  burners  in  Flan- 
ders.« 

But  he  did  even  more  than  this,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  for  Elizabeth's  safety.  It  was 
greatly  to  her  advantage  that  the  English 
Catholics  had  not  been  quick  to  understand 
the  altered  position  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 
and  of  Fhmce.  The  latter  still  appeared  to 
them  as  the  ally  of  Northumberland,  as  the 
aider  and  abettor  of  Wyatt,  as  the  instigator 
of  constant  revolt  against  Queen  Mary,  as 
the  friend  of  Elizabeth  and  of  heresy. 
Themselves  most  earnest  in  their  creed, 
they  were  unable  to  understand  that  politi- 
cal motives  may  be  stronger  than  the  prompt- 
ings of  religious  zeal;  that  Henry  ii.  of 
France  might  have  been  a  good  Catholic, 
though  ho  assisted  the  heretics ;  that  Philip 
would  assist  them  in  his  turn,  though  him- 
self perfectly  orthodox.  To  them  Philip  still 
appeared  as  the  restorer  of  the  faith  five 
years  ago,  as  the  husband  of  pious  Queen 
Mary ;  and  some  of  them,  in  tneir  hate  of 
Elizabeth,  even  saw  in  him  the  successor  of 
his  wife.  Some  of  them  realized  part  of  the 
truth ;  but  even  they  either  were  still  hope- 
ful that  he  would  prefer  the  inspirations  of 
piety  to  those  of  policy,  or  else  despaired  of 
convincing  the  bulk  of  their  party  of  the 
change  tlmt  had  taken  place.  All  of  them 
expected  from  him,  and  from  him  alone, 
advice,  guidance,  and  support  To  his 
soothing  influence,  to  the  friendship  he 
showed  the  Queen,  notwithstanding  her 
heretical  doings,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
that  the  English  Catholics  offered  so  little 
resistance,  that  as  yet  no  symptom  had  ap- 
peared of  rebellion,  and  that  many  a  faithful 
son  of  Home  was  fighting  in  Scotland  for 
the  Protestant  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
against  the  Catholic  Queen  Regent  Philip's 
ambassador  in  England,  Alvaro  de  Quadra, 
had  been  directed  to  act  with  the  greatest 
circumspection.  To  the  overtures  of  those 
who  applied  to  him  with  a  request  for  as- 
sistance, and  an  offer  of  services  against  the 
Queen,  he  gave  evasive  replies.  To  the 
more  ardent  he  represented  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  come,  and  exhorted  them  not  to 
squander  their  forces  in  too  early  resistance. 
To  the  less  violent  he  intimated  that  gentle 
means  might  still  be  found  to  change  the 
Queen's  mind,  and  bring  her  back  to  reason. 
Being  himself  a  Catholic  bishop  of  undoubt- 
ed zeal  for  the  Church,  his  infiuence  was 
sufficient  to  balance  the  natural  impatience 
of  the  more  violent  adherents  of  Rome,  and 
the  incitement  they  received  from  France. 
De  Quadra's  policy  towards  the  Queen  was 
in  accordance  with  his  behaviour  with  re- 
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3pect  to  her  subjects.  By  all  gentle  means  I 
he  tried  to  bring  her  back  to  the  obedience 
of  Rome.  Now  he  {^yed  on  her  fears  of 
France,  upon  her  aversion  to  Calvinists  and 
other  violent  reformers,  frightening  her  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  in  order  to  keep  her 
back  from  any  bold  movement  against  the 
Catholics ;  now  he  encouraged  with  all  his 
might  the  intrigue  with  Lord  Robert  Dudley  ; 
now  he  threatened  her  with  his  master's 
anger.  But  he  never  at  that  time  plotted 
against  her.  By  the  arrival  of  a  nuncio  this 
happy  quiet  would  immediately  be  disturbed. 
However  great  the  influence  of  De  Quadra 
might  be,  the  authority  of  the  Pope's  repre- 
sentative would,  with  the  Catholics  at  least, 
throw  it  into  t^e  shade.  Philip's  minister 
would  no  longer  be  maater  of  the  situation. 
Parpaglia,  if  the  Queen  admitted  him  into 
England,  would  pursue  a  policy  contrary  to 
that  of  De  Quadra.  He  would  flatter  and 
deceive  her ;  he  would  allay  her  fears,  lull  her 
vigilance  to  sleep,  rejoice  in  every  fault  she 
committed.  And  instead  of  quieting  the 
Catholics  he  would  incite  them  to  resist. 
The  conflicting  influences,  the  different 
modes  of  speech  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
and  the  nuncio,  would  shake  the  credit  of 
bothywould  disorganize  parties  and  rouse  indi- 
viduals^ would  lead  to  disturbance  and  revolt ; 
and,  in  the  confusion  that  would  ensue,  Eng- 
land might  become  an  easy  prey  to  France. 

All  this  Vargas  well  knew.  He  had  re- 
ceived repeated  instructions  to  p]5event  any 
step  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  the 
Queen  of  England :  *  here  was  such  a  step, 
and  it  was  hia  duty  to  oppose  it  Scarcely 
had  the  Pope  told  him  that  a  nuncio  was  to 
proceed  to  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
admonish  her  to  forsake  her  evil  ways,  when 
he  remonstrated  in  strong  language.  Ho 
dwelt  on  the  many  disadvantages  of  such  a 
mission.  It  was  well  known,  he  said,  who 
Avere  the  real  instigators  of  such  a  measure, 
and  what  were  their  aims.  The  Pope  ought 
to  remember  that  England  was  not  alone 
concerned ;  that  it  was  not  the  only  country 
infected  with  heresy,  nor  the  worst  And 
what  if  the  nuncio  were  refused  admittance  ? 
The  Pope  must  either  swallow  the  afiront 
offered  him  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador, 
and  raise  the  spirit  of  the  heretics  by  the  im- 
punity with  which  they  were  allowed  to  in- 
sult him,  or  he  must  begin  proceedings 
against  the  Queen.  This  latter  course  would 
destroy  every  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  question,  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Queen  to  give  way,  and  would  drive 
her  to  extreme  couniea  and  to  retaliation 


♦Simancae,  Leg.  812,  fol.  1 ;  Leg.  886,  fol.  203 
and  204,  etc. 


upon  her  Catholic  subjects.     It  would,  more- 
over, strengthen  her  position  and  weakeo 
the  Catholic  party  in  En^and.     Many  an 
Englishman   would  resent  the  proceedings 
against  his  Queen,  would  look  at  the  depri- 
vation pronounced  agftinst  her  by  the  Holy 
See  as  an  undue  interference,  and,  when 
called  upon  to  choose  between  his  alliance 
to  Rome  and  his  allegiance  to  his  Queen, 
might  prefer  the  latter.     It  was  far  more 
probable  that  by  this  mission  his  Holiness 
would  endanger  religion  in  Flanders  and  in 
France   than  restore  it  in  England.      The 
Pope,   seeing  Yaigas  take  the  matter  so 
earnestly,  became  rather  uneasy.      He  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  not  having  told  him  be- 
fore of  what  he   was  going  to   do.     The 
nuncio,  he  assured  him,  would  act  with  the 
greatest  prudence.     The  man  chosen  for  ^ 
office  was  perfectly  fitted  for  it,  knowing 
Engljuid  well,  having  been  already  employed 
in  delicate  negotiations,  and  therefore  suffi- 
ciently discreet  to  feel  his  way,  and  do 
nothing  against  the  true  interests  of  the 
Holy  See,  or,  what  was  the  same  thing, 
against  those  of  the  Catholic  king.     It  was, 
he  said,  the  abbot  of  San  Saluto.     At  this 
name  Vargas  started  afresh,  and  protested 
that  the  Pope  had  chosen  the  very  worst 
person  for  tlus  very  worst  errand ;  Parpaglia 
was  a  reckless  intriguer  who  would  take  plea- 
sure  in   embroiling  everything.      He    was 
going  to  proceed  in  this  strain,  when,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the   Pope,  some  cardinals 
entered  to  hold  a  congregation  under  his 
presidency,  and  gave  him  a  pretext  for  dis- 
missing the   ambassador  and  escaping  his 
remonstrances. 

But  Vargas  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
suppressed.  He  straightway  repaired  to 
Cfudinal  Charles  Borromeo,  the  Pope's 
nephew  and  confidential  minister,  and  freely 
expounded  the  reasons  which  made  him  ob- 
ject so  strongly  to  the  proposed  mission  and 
the  person  chosen  for  it  As  to  the  mission, 
he  urged  strongly  the  arguments  he  had  al- 
ready brought  forward  in  the  Pope's  pre- 
sence ;  as  to  the  person,  he  roundly  declared 
that  Parpaglia  was  the  man  least  of  all  fitted 
for  the  office.  Being  a  servant  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Pole,  the  abbot  was  naturally  odious 
to  the  Queen  and  to  the  majority  of  English- 
men, and  on  his  side  could  not  but  still 
nourish  some  grudge  f^ainst  those  who,  in 
his  late  mastePs  lifetime,  had  thwarted  his 
designs.  At  heart  more  French  than  Pied- 
montese,  Parpaglia  would  not  be  sufficiently 
impartial  and  moderate.  His  love  of  mis- 
chief, which  had  been  so  manifestly  shown 
on  former  occasions,  would  lead  him  to  em- 
broil matters  even  more  than  they  were  em- 
broiled already ;  and,  instead  of  doing  good 
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to  &e  cause  of  religion,  he  woald  (mly  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  France.  Besides,  as  the 
abbot  had,  on  account  of  his  misconduct^ 
been  banished  from  Philip's  dominions, 
Vargas  felt  sore  that  the  king  could  not  but 
resent  his  nomination,  as  a  sign  of  small  re- 
spect to  himself.  He  cha^d  Borromeo 
to  tell  the  Pope  all  this,  and  earnestly  to  beg 
of  bim  to  abandon  the  projects  The  diplo- 
matic cardinal  did  as  he  was  bidden ;  but, 
himself  rather  f  arourable  to  the  nuncio,  he 
was  no  good  advocate  of  the  opposite  cause. 
Hie  Pope  replied  on  the  following  morning, 
tbe  fourth  of  May,  that  he  was  very  sorry 
the  thing  cave  so  much  displeasure  to  Vargas, 
but  that,  having  gone  so  far,  Parpaglia  hav- 
ing akeady  received  his  commission  and 
leave  to  depart,  it  could  not  be  recalled.  In 
fntare,  the  Pope  promised  he  would  first 
consult  Vargas.  To  soothe,  however,  the 
appr^ensions  of  the  ambassador,  Bonromeo 
{»»ared  him  that  the  abbot  had  orders  to 
consult  about  everything  with  De  Quadra, 
and  to  be  guided  by  his  advice,  and  that, 
on  bis  way  to  London,  he  was  to  stop  at 
Brossek  to  wait  for  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
Qneen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  with 
the  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Granvella.^ 

Still  Vargas  was  not  content  He  fully 
understood  that  all  these  protestations  meant 
nothing,  that  the  fact  of  Parpaglia's  going, 
however  quiet  his  outward  behaviour,  how- 
ever fair  his  speeches,  would  be  pernicious 
to  fflzabeth,  and  that  he  ought  not  even  to 
be  allowed  to  ask  for  admittance  into  Eng- 
land and  to  put  the  Queen  in  the  position  of 
refusing  it.  Again  he  went  to  the  Pope, 
and  repeated  his  remonstrances  with  such 
energy  that  Pius  became  perplexed,  and  re- 
luctantly gave  way.  In  order  that  Vargas 
might  write  to  Philip  about  the  matter  and 
receive  his  reply,  a  courier  was  sent  after 
Parpaglia,  who  had  already  left  home,  to 
stop  him  till  the  King's  answer  had  arrived. 
Tbe  conrier  was  fortunate  enough  to  over- 
take the  abbot,  who,  being  to  his  great  re- 
gret forced  to  postpone  his  journey,  pre- 
ferred returning  to  Home,  there  to  expostu- 
late with  the  ministers  of  the  Pope  and  with 
Vargas  himself, f  rather  than  stay  at  Viterbo. 
The  same  day  other  couriers  were  galloping 
to  Spain  and  to  Flanders  to  warn  King 
Philip,  Granvella,  and  De  Quadra  of  the 
danger  that  was  threatening  the  Queen.| 

When  ParpagHa's  nomination  had  become 
certain,  the  spirit  of  the  EngHah  malcontents 
St  Rome  rose.  When  his  departure  at  last 
took  place,  their  exultation  became  so  strong 


that  they  could  no  longer  hide  their  joy,  and 
forgot  that  prudent  secrecy  which  had  hith- 
erto served  them  so  well.  Little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  real  state  of  European  affairs, 
they  did  not  foresee  the  opposition  which 
would  be  offered  to  their  plans.  Sanguine 
as  all  refugees  are,  they  already  saw  the 
Queen  humbled  to  the  dust,  and  religion 
restored  to  their  country.  Those  indeed 
among  them  who  occupied  a  more  distin- 
guished position,  who  had  istill  some  prudence 
left,  did  not  manifesttheir  joy  too  openly,  but 
professed  still  an  outward  loyalty  to  Eliza- 
beth. Sir  Edward  Came  wrote  to  the 
Queen,  and  apprised  her  of  Parpaglia 's  com- 
ing ;*  while  Sir  Francis  Englenela  wrote  to 
Bacon,  the  Lord  Keeper,  upon  the  same  sub- 
je^tt  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  thought 
fit  in  these  letters  to  explain  what  share  they 
had  had  in  this  mission,  what  fruit  they 
thought  would  come  of  it,  or  what  were 
their  feelings  on  the  subject.  But  in  private 
letters  to  uieir  friends  they  seem  to  have 
been  less  prudent.  In  one  of  these,  it 
appears.  Came  exnltingly  declared  that  Par- 
paglia was  to  begin  &e  cognizance  of  the 
Queen's  righ*  to  the  throne,  and  that  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  what,  in  case  of  obstinacy  on 
her  part,  would  be  the  award.J  Others 
were  even  more  impradent.  Feeling  certain 
that  the  days  of  Elizabeth's  insolent  reign 
were  numbered,  they  scarcely  held  it  worth 
while  to  hide  their  thoughts  any  longer,  and 
forgot  that  the  very  friends  and  relations  to 
whom  they  were  addressing  their  treasonable 
missives  were  still  in  the  power  of  the  Queen 
whom  they  wished  to  overthrow.§ 

All  this  while  the  English  agent  at  Venice, 
John  Shers,  was  keenly  watching  their  pro- 
ceedings. Whatever  he  could  gather  of 
their  doings  from  the  communications  of  the 
Venetian  Government,  from  private  reports, 
or  by  the  accounts  of  his  spies,  he  wrote  to 
Cecil  and  to  the  Queen ;  and  by  him  it  was 
that  Elizabeth  was  first  apprised  of  the  dan- 
ger that  was  threatening  her. J  The  news 
reached  her  at  a  critical  moment.  Trasting 
that,  whatever  she  might  do,  Philip  would 
protect  \\9t  against  the  resentment  of  France, 
she  had  taken,  with  regard  to  Scotland,  a 
bolder  course  than  her  Council  advised. 
First,  she  had  secretly  assisted  the  rebellious 
lords  with  money.  Then  Winter,  her  ad- 
miral, sailed  out  with  the  fleet  to  intercept 
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the  succour  which  the  Marquis  d'Elb<Buf 
was  to  lead  over  to  the  French  in  Scotland ; 
and  he  would  have  attempted  to  do  so  had 
not  a  violent  gale  accomplished  the  work  for 
him.  But  Winter,  not  content  with  the 
victory  the  elements  had  siven  him,  riding 
up  the  Firth  of  Forth,  attacked  and  destroyed 
some  French  ships,  and  thereby  forced  the 
French  commander-in-chief  to  fall  back  into 
Leith.  And  this  not  proving  sufficiently) 
rouse  the  Scottish  lords  into  anjihing  like 
sustained  energy,  part  of  the  English  army, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Grey  de  Wil- 
ton, crossed  the  border  on  the  28th  of 
March,  joined  the  Scots,  and  laid  siege  to 
Leith.  The  enterprise,  however,  was  more 
difficult  than  was  expected.  The  town  was 
well  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  garrison»of 
from  three  to  four  thousand  men  under 
D'Oyselles,  Martigues,  and  La  Brosse, — all 
excellent  soldiers.  The  English  sappers, 
veterans  of  Philip,  worked  on  at  their 
trenches,  notwithstanding  the  fire  of  the 
besieged;  but  when  these  latter  made  a  sally, 
the  English  foot  that  were  to  defend  the 
works  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion  and 
routed.  A  blockade,  for  which  the  troops 
were  sufficient,  would  indeed  have  delivered 
the  town,  without  great  loss,  into  Elizabeth's 
hands;  but  it  might  have  lasted  many 
months;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient breach  was  battered,  a  storm  was  re- 
solved upon.  On  the  7th  of  May  the  Eng- 
lish attacked  the  place.  As  might  be 
expected  of  raw  levies  led  by  inexperienced 
captains,  they  fell  into  confusion.  The 
galling  fire  of  the  French  added  to  the  dis- 
order ;  the  bugles  had  to  sound  a  retreat ; 
and  the  troops  fell  back,  leaving  near  a  thou- 
sand of  their  comrades  in  the  ditches  of 
the  fortress.  Though  the  disaster  was  not 
very  terrible  in  fact,  it  appeared  so  to  an 
army  and  a  people  unused  to  real  war.  It 
wius  doubtful  for  a  moment  whether  seven 
thousand  English,  assisted  by  a  strong  fleet, 
had  not  better  retire  before  three  thousand 
French.  Norfolk  had  in  all  haste  to  send 
two  thousand  men  to  reinforce  Grey;  but 
though  the  blockade  was  thus  k«>t  up,  the 
English  captains  had  not  the  sligntest  wish 
to  renew  their  experiment  of  a  storm.  Leith, 
it  was  reckoned,  might  hold  out  till  August ;  if 
the  French  by  that  time  could  assemble  a 
fleet  sufficient  to  break  throuirh  Winter's 
squadron,  and  throw  victuals  and  a  thousand 
or  two  additional  men  into  Leith,  Grey 
would  after  all  be  forced  to  retire. 

At  such  a  conjuncture  no  news  could  be 
more  unwelcome  to  the  Queen  than  that 
which  she  received  from  Italy.  She  very 
naturally  believed  that  the  mission  of  Par- 
paglia  ori^ated  with  Philip  and  his  min- 


isters, or  at  least  had  not  been  resolved  upon 
without  their  knowledge.  If  such  was  the 
case,  if  neither  the  Spanish  agents  at  Rome  had 
offered  sufficient  resistance  to  a  step  so  very 
dangerous  to  her,  nor  t^e  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor in  London  had  warned  her  of  ita  ap- 
proach, she  might  conclude  that  Philip  was 
no  longer  true  to  her;  that  weary  of  her 
headstrong  ways,  he  was  leaving  her  to  her 
fate.  Left  to  struggle  alone  with  France 
and  with  her  own  Catholic  subjects  at  home, 
she  must  succumb.  Every  post  brought  bad 
tidings.  The  French  were  arming  again; 
the  Scots  were  wavering ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
some  intercepted  letters  of  Came  and  of  his 
friends  showed  t^e  Queen  how  little  she  conld 
trust  to  those  who  seemed  to  be  her  friends. 
Many  a  man  who  had  been  thought  true  to 
her  appeared  now  in  the  light  of  a  traitor ; 
many  who  had  been  thought  neutral  were 
found  to  be  decided  thou^  secret  enemie& 
An  abyss  seemed  to  be  opening  at  Eliza- 
beth's feet,  ready  to  swallow  her  and  the 
Church  of  her  creation.  Well  might  she 
renew  the  prophecies  of  Cassandra,  and  fear 
the  worst 

Had   Parpaglia    really    been    sent  with 
Philip's  consent,  had  he  been  allowed  to  fnl- 
ffi  his  mission  and  to  ask  at  least  for  admit- 
tance at  Elizabeth's  court,  the  Qoeeo,  far 
from  triumphing  over  her  enemies,  would 
have  had  to  fear  even  for  her  personal  safety. 
Three  courses  would  have  lun  open  before 
her,  each  fraught  with  considerable  danger. 
First,  she  might  simply  have  refused  to  ad- 
mit Parpaglia  and  to  he«r  hia  message.     In 
that  case  the  Pope,  after  the  slight  put  upon 
him  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador,  could 
not  but  have  resented  the  Queen's  behaviour. 
He  would  aH  the  mOTO  have  listened  to  the 
advice  of  her  enemies ;  proceedings  would 
have  begun  against  her  at  Rome ;  and  cen- 
sures and  deprivation  might  have  foUowed. 
The  Catholics  would  have  deserted  her,  if 
not  altogether  turned  against  her.    But  at 
that  moment  to  lose  2ie  support  of  her 
Catholic  subjects  would  have  been  to  lose 
her  crown.    The    English   Catholics  were 
cheered  bv  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
^e  Queen's  army  in  Scotland,  and  wUch  had 
had  a  very  disheartening  effect  on  the  re- 
forming party ;  they  were  cheered,  too,  by 
the  news  of  the  intended  mission  of  Par- 
paglia, of  which  they  had  been  apprised  by 
their  friends  at  Rome ;  and  thus  they  benn 
already  to  show  signs  of  a  dangeioua  floirit. 
The  Earls  of  Weetmordand  and  Nortamn> 
berland  were  said  to  be  plotting  against  the 
Queen.      Lord    Dacres    was  suspected    of 
doing  the  same.    Of  the  heads  of  the  annv 
a  good  many  were  disaffected,  so  mucH  so 
that  one  of  them.  Sir  Jamed  Crofts,  had  been 
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(^ered  back  to  London,  there  to  undergo 
an  examination.  Lord  Montagae,  who  was 
shortly  expected  back  from  Spain,  would 
probably  join  the  disaffected;  and  his  in- 
fioeDce  might  induce  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  commanded  the  army  in  the  north,  to 
prefer  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope  to  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Queen.  The  northern  counties, 
which  had  remained  almost  entirely  Catholic, 
would  in  that  case  have  risen  in  open  rebel- 
lion ;  the  army  under  Norfolk  would  have 
done  nothing;  the  French  would  have 
strained  every  nerve  to  increase  the  confusion 
in  England,  and  have  made  every  possible 
concession  to  regain  the  Scots ;  and  Philip, 
in  the  face  of  a  papal  sentence,  would  not 
have  ventured  to  assist  the  Queen.  All 
this  formed  a  terrible  prospect  before  her 
eyes;  and  so  formidable  did  the  danger 
seem  to  her,  that  she  abandoned  the  course 
which  would  have  led  to  it. 

The  second  course  open  to  her  was  to  admit 
Parpaglia,  and  to  amuse  him  with  fair  pro- 
mises till  the  war*  should  be  ended.  She 
seems  to  have  thought  to  have  taken  this 
course ;  but  it  certamly  appears  to  have  been 
the  least  advisable.  By  allowing  a  nuncio  to 
c(»ne  and  reside  at  her  court,  she  would  have 
alienated  from  her  the  more  advanced 
reformers^  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
moreover,  abeady  suspicious  of  her  move- 
ments, would  have  lost  all  faith  in  her,  and 
nught  h>ve  made  their  peace  with  Francis 
and  Mary,  and  destroyed  the  English  army 
which  had  entered  Scotland.  Thus^  after 
losing  th^  support  of  her  most  stubborn  ad- 
herents, of  her  best  allies,  die  would  have 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  cunning 
Italian,  to  play  a  game  of  duplicity  in  which 
she  would  nave  been  no  match  for  him. 

Thus  she  would  soon  have  been  forced  to 
adopt  the  third  course,  entire  submission  to  the 
Holy  See.  Undoing  all  she  had  done,  forsak- 
ing her  allies,  sacrificing  her  friends,  she  might 
have  courted  PhiHp's  favour,  have  relied  upon 
that  support  from  Pius  which  Parpaglia 
was  to  promise,  and  have  lived  thencefor- 
ward as  the  beloved  daughter  of  Rome. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  nation  were  still  wa- 
vering between  their  hatred  of  persecution 
and  (Sslike  of  foreign  interference  even  in 
^iritoal  matters,  and  their  attachment  to 
tne  creed  of  their  forefathers.  These  Eliza- 
beth might  have  drawn  along  with  her 
to  rennion  with  Rome,  ceftain  as  they  would 
ha?e  felt  that  no  persecution  would  follow. 
As  to  the  extreme  parties,  they  were  pro- 
bably at  that  time  very  nearly  matched; 
loabgthe  support  of  those  on  the  Protestant 
»de,  EHzabeUi  might  hope  to  allay  the  re- 
sentment of  those  on  the  Catholic  side,  and 
so  far  to  lose  nothing.    But  time  would  have 


brought  up  again  the  vexed  questions.  The 
daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  could  never  have 
the  love  of  the  Papal  party ;  the  wavering 
ren^ade  could  never  have  the  esteem  of 
consistent  men.  The  very  first  difficulty, 
the  slightest  difference  with  Rome, would  have 
been  the  signal  for  a  Catholic  opposition, 
which  the  queen,  unaided  by  the  Protestants, 
would  have  been  unable  to  quelL  She 
would,  moreover,  have  lost  the  support  of 
the  Protestant  Scots ;  while  against  her,  as 
i^ainst  her  sister  Mary,  the  whole  of  France, 
Catholic  and  Huguenot,  Guise  and  Coligny, 
would  have  been  united.  Her  position 
would  have  been  even  worse  than  Mary's ;  for, 
though  she  would  have  become  as  dependent 
upon  the  assistance  of  Philip  as  her  sister 
was,  she  would  not  have  had  the  same  titie 
to  his  aid  and  protection.  Though  the  least 
dangerous  of  the  three,  this  course  also, 
while  it  was  the  most  humiliating,  was  far 
from  being  a  safe  one. 

Ther  queen,  however,  did  not  lose  heart 
entirely.  As  the  danger  seemed  to  grow 
nearer  and  nearer,  she  looked  round  for 
means  to  extricate  herself.  Her  chief  em- 
barrassments for  the  moment,  as  she  well 
knew,  aroM  out  of  her  religious  policy.  It 
was  on  accotuit  of  that  that  great  numbers 
of  her  subject  were  disaffected,  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  was  decidedly  hostile,  that 
Philip,  her  best,  her  only  ally,  whose  influ- 
ence nad  prevented  the  French  from  acting 
with  energy,  was  forsaking  her.  After  all 
she  did  not  care  for  Protestantism.  She  had 
favoured  it  because  she  thought  it  the  one 
religion  that  would  serve  her  purpose  and 
seat  her  firmly  on  the  throne  of  £kigland ; 
but  now  that  it  seemed  to  threaten  her  posi- 
tion she  was  quite  ready  to  abandon  it,  and 
to  forsake  and  deny  those  who  had  helped 
her  to  establish  it.  If  she  could  only  bring 
the  Pope  to  declare  formally  that  she  was 
legitimate,  she  might  as  well  be  a  Catiiolic. 
Thb,  however,  could  not  be  done  without 
some  preparatory  steps.  In  order  to  urge 
on  the  Reformation,  nearly  eveir  office  of 
trust  had  been  filled  by  a  staunch  Protestant ; 
and  if  the  queen  attempted  to  retrace  her 
steps,  with  such  an  administration  to  execute 
her  orders,  she  might  meet  with  decided  re- 
sistance at  their  hands,  and  fail  to  carry  out 
her  will  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  get 
rid  at  least  of  the  one  man  who,  by  his  ca- 
pacity and  energy,  as  well  as  by  the  position 
he  filled,  was  most  able  to  resist,  wnile  his 
Protestantism  was  so  strong  as  to  make  him 
at  times  forget  his  loyalty,  and  set  up  plans 
for  giving  his  mistress  a  Protestant  successor 
in  the  person  of  Lady  Catherine  Qrey.  If 
Elizabc^  desired  to  submit  to  Rome,  Sir 
William  Cecil  must  be  out  of  the  way; 
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otherwise  she  most  expect  to  see  him  coun- 
teract all  her  measures.  She  accordingly 
found  out  that,  since  the  war  with  Scotland 
had  been  begun  by  Cecil's  advice,  it  ought 
to  be  terminated  by  his  exertions ;  that  as 
the  French  oftered  to  treat  of  peace  at  Ed- 
inburgh, and  she  was  to  send  commissioners 
to  meet  those  of  Francis  and  Mary,  she 
could  choose  no  better  man  than  CecU ;  and 
that  indeed  he  was  the  only  man  who  could 
hope  to  bring  the  af&iir  to  a  satisfactory  end. 
Cecil  protested  vainly.  The  Queen  was  firm 
in  her  decision ;  and,  sick  at  heart,  and  with 
evil  forebodings,  he  left  on  the  28th  of  May. 
No  sooner  was  the  Queen  freed  from  con- 
trol than  she  commenced  operations.  On 
the  3d  of  June,  De  Quadra  waited  on  her. 
The  diplomatic  bishop  had  received  Vargas's 
letter,  and,  like  Vargas,  foresaw  the  great 
difficulties  in  which  Parpaglia's  mission 
would  involve  the  Queen.  Unlike  Vargas, 
however,  he  was  an  ardent  Catholic.  Though 
duty  towards  his  master  forbade  his  working 
ag^nst  Elizabeth,  and  even  made  it  impera- 
tive on  him  to  protect  her  as  far  as  he  could 
from  all  dangers,  he  seems  to  have  been 
rather  pleased  at  the  idea  that,  without  his 
interference,  and  in  spite  of  all  he  might  do 
in  her  favour,  she  would  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  reminded  of  her  haughty  boast 
that  she  might  be  ^  victa  sed  non  supplex." 
He  found  her  apparently  perplexed  and 
afraid.  After  some  talk  about  matters  in 
Scotland,  he  spoke  of  the  Catholics  whom 
she  was  arrestmg  right  and  left  Though 
she  was  less  violent  than  on  former  occasions, 
she  complained  that  they  were  conspiring 
against  her,  and  trjring  to  overthrow  her 
Government  Whatever  she  did  was  done 
in  self-defesice.  She  could  show  (alluding 
probably  to  the  intercepted  letters  of  Came 
and   others)  that  those    who  seemed  the 

Suietest  had  been  the  very  worst  After 
yiB  the  conversation  turned  to  the  mission 
of  Parpaglia.  The  Queen  could  not  hide 
her  ali^ ;  and  De  Quadra,  always  true  to 
his  policy  of  frightening  her  by  pointing  out 
all  possible  dangers,  took  pleasure  in  aug- 
menting her  apprehensions,  while  he  pre- 
tended to  allay  Ihem.  He  assured  her  that  the 
Pope's  object  could  be  no  other  than  to  give 
her  paternal  admonition  and  advice.  Per- 
haps the  mission  might  have  originated  with 
the  King,  who  had  always  hoped  that  she 
would  reunite  her  people  to  the  Church. 
He  knew  that  the  Emg  had  expresse<l  this 
conviction  to  the  Pope,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  designs  of  the  French ;  and  the  Pope 
perhaps  wiuied  to  ascertain  by  his  own  mm- 
ister  whether  this  wa»her  real  feeling. 

Here  then  Elizabeth  found  her  worst  ap- 
prehensions confirmed  by  the  Spanish  am- 


bassador himself.  The  mission  which  she 
so  much  feared  was  King  Philip's  work. 
At  his  suggestion  she  was  to  be  forced  to 
declare  herself  Catholic  or  Protestant — 
either  to  submit  to,  or  be  at  open  war  with, 
Rome.  She  did  not  dare  to  show  her  dis- 
pleasure  at  what  the  ambassador  told  her. 
She  declared  with  oaths  tiiat  she  was  at 
heart  as  good  a  Cathotic  as  even  De  Quadra 
himself;  that  her  beUef  was  the  same  as 
that  of  all  Catholics.  The  bishop  gravely 
rebuked  her  for  having  in  that  case  dissem- 
bled so  long,  and  acted  against  her  con- 
science. She  swore  that  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  do  as  she  had  done;  and,  after 
some  more  talk,  De  Quadra  pretended  to  be 
convinced.  He  began  to  feel  the  ground  as 
to  the  reception  which  Parpaglia  might  ex- 
pect ;  and  here,  too,  he  found  the  Queen 
strangely  pliant  She  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  nuncio  should  be  welcome,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  her  fault  if  the  Church  was 
not  united  again.  De  Quadra  felt  sure  that 
if  he  had  at  that  time  pressed  for  a  more 
distinct  promise  he  would  have  obtained  it* 

Had  Parpaglia  gone  straight  on  instead  of 
being  detained  at  Rome  by  the  opposition 
of  Vargas,  he  would  by  that  day  have  been 
in  Flanders,  and  most  probably  have  already 
applied  for  a  safe-conduct  De  Quadra,  still 
unacquainted  with  Philip's  intentions,  might 
unwarily  have  indorsed  his  demand  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  Elizabeth  was  at  that  time,  she 
would  have  granted  what  was  asked  from  her. 
Had  the  nuncio  been  admitted  into  England, 
she  would  have  found  out  too  late  that  she 
was  no  match  for  him.  She  would  have 
lied  boldly  and  unscrupulously ;  but  she 
would  have  learned  to  her  cost  that  lying 
so  as  to  deceive  is  an  art  very  difficult  to 
learn,  in  which  she  was  not  at  all  a  profi- 
cient, while  Parpaglia  was  one  of  its  most 
accomplished  adepts.  He  would  have  seen 
through  every  scheme  of  hers.  She,  on  the 
contrary,  lacking  the  aid  of  Cecil,  would  soon 
have  grown  bewildered.  The  hand  of  the 
subtle  intriguer,  animated  by  party  spirit, 
by  personal  hate,  and  by  an  innate  love  of 
mischief,  would  have  drawn  the  net  closer 
and  closer  around  her ;  and  she  would  have 
been  unable  to  break  through  it  Herself, 
indeed,  she  might  still  have  extricated  by 
timely  and  unconditional  submission ;  bnt 
her  Church  muSt  have  remained  in  its 
meshes. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  Ehzabeth  was  en- 
tirely mistaken  as  to  Philip's  intention,  and 


•  Simancafl,  Est.  Leg.  520,  fol.  102,  and  Leg.  813. 
fol.  88.  (See  Mr.  Froude's  EUtory  of  England, 
vol.vii.p.248.) 
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as  to  his  attitude  with  regard  to  Parpaglia's 
missioD.  At  the  very  moment  when  she  was 
luJf  submitting  to  Kome  in  the  person  of 
Be  Quadra,  the  Catholic  King  was  acting 
with  energy  in  her  interest,  and  shielding 
her  against  her  enemies.  Vargas's  courier 
had  been  detained  on  his  way  to  Toledo, 
and  arrived  only  at  the  end  of  May.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  despatch  had  been  de- 
ciphered and  communicated  to  the  King, 
the  matter  was  taken  up  with  unwonted  vi- 
gonr.  On  the  1st  of  June  a  courier  left  in 
hot  haste  for  Rome,  carrying  the  King's 
answer  to  Vargas. 

It  was  elaborate,  as  all  Philip^s  despatches 
were ;  but  for  once  it  was  decisive  and  firm 
too.  The  King  fully  approved  his  ambas- 
sador's opposition  to  Parpaglia's  mission, 
and  ordered  him  to  persevere  in  it  with  even 
greater  energy.  Vargas  was  first  to  remind 
the  Pope  that  his  predecessor  Paul  vi.  also 
had  intended  to  proceed  against  the  Queen, 
but,  when  all  the  inconveniences  and  dan- 
gers of  such  a  course  had  been  explained  to 
him,  had  for  the  time  abandoned  the  idea  of 
it,  and  promised  that  he  would  wait  till 
Philip  himself  indicated  the  favourable  mo- 
ment, and  only  act  with  his  knowledge  and 
advice.  The  King  hoped  that  Pius  would 
act  in  the  same  way,  and  therefore  most 
sincerely  told  him  his  opinion.  He  thought 
the  time  still  most  unpropitioua.  For  if  an 
insulting  or  otherwise  inadmissible  answer 
should  be  given  to  the  Pope's  message,  and 
the  Pope  thereupon  should  pronounce  some 
sentence  against  the  Queen,  ne  begged  it  to 
be  onderstood  that  he  had  at  this  moment 
no  means  whatever  to  execute  the  Pope's 
mandate.  And  if  the  Queen  remiuned  ob- 
stinate, and  the  English  Catholics  perceived 
that  no  execution  followed,  they  would  lose 
all  confidence,  despair  of  all  help  from  the 
Pope  or  from  the  King,  and  perhaps  submit 
to  the  Queen.  Moreover,  this  mission  would 
be  most  inopportune  with  regard  to  the 
peace  between  England  and  Ii  ranee.  The 
French  would  take  courage  affain,  and  be- 
come so  overbearing  as  to  ma^e  an  under- 
standing impossible.  The  result  would  be  a 
general  war;  and  Philip  must  remind  the 
rope  of  all  the  misery  that  would  entail  on 
Christendom.  No  one  could  tell  when  it 
would  end.  A  General  Council  would  be- 
come imposuble.  The  French  heretics, 
seeing  their  King  engaged*  in  a  foreign  war, 
would  become  more  insolent  than  ever. 
And,  in  short,  the  result  of  the  mission 
would  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  Pope 
intended.  Vargas  was  furthermore  to  pomt 
out  to  his  Holiness  all  tJie  hidden  motives 
of  those  who  ui^ed  him  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner.   Some  did  so  out  of  spite  and  private 
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malice;  others,  in  order  that,  when  the 
matter  was  well  embroiled,  the  Pope  might 
be  brought  to  deprive  Elizabeth  of  her  crown, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  King  of  France; 
others,  simply  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
profit  personally,  or  from  some  other  equally 
base  and  unworthy  motive.  Having  ex- 
plained all  this,  the  ambassador  was  to  in- 
sist on  the  recall  of  the  nuncio  with  such 
energy  that  the  Pope  should  not  be  able  to 
refuse  it  Parpagha  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  meddle  any  more  with  these  matters,  least 
of  all  to  be  himself  nuncio  to  England.* 

But  fearful  lest  Vargas  should  not  be  able 
to  obtain  the  recall,  or  Jest  the  courier  should 
arrive  too  late,  Philip  resolved  to  take  even 
stronger  and  more  certain  measures  in  order 
to  prevent  Parpaglia^s  addressing  Elizabeth 
or  entering  her  realms.  The  next  day  the 
Duke  of  Alba  waited  by  his  order  upon  the 
nuncio  staying  at  his  court,  and  quietly  told 
him  that,  the  mission  being  a  most  untimely 
one,  the  King  had  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  ih^  Pope,  but  that,  as  this  might  arrive 
too  late,  he  was  also  sending  an  order  to  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  to  detain  Parpaglia  at 
Brussels.  In  this  measure  the  nuncio  was 
requested  to  concur ;  and  Alba  gave  him  to 
understand  that  if  he  did  not  it  would  bo 
carried  out  without  his  consent.  The  nuncio 
protested  in  vain.  Alba,  who  twice  had 
made  tJie  whole  Consistory  quail  before  his 
iron  obstinacy,  soon  brought  him  to  reason ; 
and  he  consented  with  a  sigh  to  what  he 
could  not  prevent.  The  next  day  a  despatch 
left,  ordenng  the  Regent  of  the  Netherlands 
to  detain  the  Pope's  nuncio,  to  watch  him 
strictly,  and,  above  all  things,  to  prevent  his 
sending  any  message  to  Englandf 

It  was  only  just  in  time ;  for,  on  the  other 
side,  the  abbot  and  his  partisans  had  not 
been  idle.  Parpaglia  had  at  once  begun  to 
smooth  away  all  opposition  to  his  errand  and 
his  person.  He  had  visited  Vargas,  explained 
away  his  past  ofiences,  sworn  that  next  to 
God  he  was  only  ambitious  to  serve  tlie  King 
of  Spain,  drawn  &  picture  of  his  future 
moderation  and  the  services  he  might  ren- 
der, and  discoursed  with  such  adroitne.'<s 
that  even  Varg^  was  half  won  over,t  The 
ambassador's  opposition  grew  less  stubborn ; 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  mission  might, 
not  prove  so  dangerous  as  he  had  thou^t, 
and  that  Parpaglia  would  act  with  prudence. 
A  Congrc^tion  was  again  held  upon  the 
subject  It  was  carefully  made  up  of  cardi- 
nals who  belonged  to  the  Spanish  party, 
and  who  could  not  be  accused  of  acting  m 


*  Simancas,  Est.  Leg.  891.  fol,  60. 
t  Ibid.  Leg.  887,  fol.  128. 
X  Ibid.  Leg.  886,  fol,  81. 
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the  interest  of  France.  But  here  also  Par- 
paglia's  intrigues  had  already  made  way. 
After  a  short  debate  it  was  decided  that  the 
mission  should  not  be  given  up,  but  that  the 
abbot  should  forthwitibi  proceed  on  his  er- 
rand.* Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
he  was  able  to  set  out  on  his  joumey.f 
Confronting  the  dangers  to  which  a  papal 
messenger  was  exposed  in  half-Protestant 
Germany,  he  reached  Spires,  whence  he 
descended  the  Rhine  to  Cologne.  Then  he 
went  again  by  post  first  to  Louyain,  and 
next  to  Brussels,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
18th  of  June. J 

He  at  once  appKed  to  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  for  leave  to  send  to  England  for  a 
safe-conduct  But,  Philip's  order  having 
arrived,  the  Duchess  courteously  but  firmly 
intimated  that  negotiations  were  pending, 
the  issue  of  which  must  be  awaited  before 
the^ew  nuncio  could  cross  to  England,  so 
that  he  need  not  at  present  apply  for  the 
safe-conduct,  and  must  wait  a  tittle  while 
before  he  sent  over  to  London.§ 

Though  chafing  at  the  delay,  the  abbot 
could  oidy  submit.  His  instructions  do  not 
seem  to  have  allowed  him  to  act  against 
the  advice  of  the  Duchess  and  Granvella; 
nor  had  he  any  opportunity  of  doing  so,  for 
at  Brussels  he  was  surrounded  and  watched 
by  Philip's  police.  But  he  wrote  repeatedly 
to  the  Pope  complaining  of  his  detention ; 
he  wrote  to  Vargas  assuring  him  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  King,  and  his  firm  purpose  not 
to  do  anything  against  the  Spanish  interest ; 
he  wrote  to  everybody  he  thought  able  to 
get  him  liberty  to  go  on  with  his  mission.  | 
Tlie  ministers  at  Brussels  he  importuned  so 
much  that^  in  order  to  humour  him,  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  at  last  applied  to  De 
Quadra  for  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  The 
bishop,  who  by  this  time  had  received  in- 
structions from  Philip,  and  had  been  warned 
what  to  reply,  answered  that  the  nuncio 
would  most  probably  not  be  admitted  at 
ail,  but  that  if  a  safe-conduct  were  extorted 
from  the  Queen  it  would  be  burdened  with 
such  conditions  as  to  subject  the  Holy  See. 
to  indignity,  and  render  the  whole  mission 
worse  uian  useless.  At  the'  same  time,  that 
he  might  not  appear  too  ready  to  dishearten 
the  aboot,  and  thereby  make  his  own  good 
faith  suspected,  he  added  that  later  on  a 
nuncio  bringing  an  invitation  to  the  General 
Council  might  perhaps  be  admitted.^ 

•  London,  Record  Office,  Eliz.  For.  vol.  ii.  No. 
128. 

f  Pane,  AfTaires  Etrangdrps. 

i  London,  Record  Office,  Eliz.  For.  vol.  ii.  No. 
224, 

g  SimancTs,  Est.  Leg.  886,  fol.  50. 

I  Ibid.  1  IWd.  Leg.  818,  fol.  57. 


Upon  the  hope,  faint  as  it  was,  held  out 
by  tnis  last  phrase  the  abbot  seized  with 
eagerness.  He  obtained  leave  to  write  to 
De  Quadra,  and  proposed  to  him  an  almost 
incredible  scheme.  He  was  ready,  he  said, 
to  set  his  instructions  altogether  aside.  He 
empowered  De  Quadra  to  declare  that  the 
object  of  his  mission  was  to  assure  the  Queen 
of  the  sincere  friendship  of  the  Pope,  to 
present  Pius's  apology  for  the  seditions  let- 
ters written  by  Came  and  other  English  re- 
fugees, to  ask  the  Queen  not  to  proceed 
with  rigour  against  the  Catholics  before  a 
General  Council  had  decided  upon  the  con- 
troverted points,  or,  if  this  appeared  too 
long  a  suspense,  to  agree  to  a  coUoqny. 
But  De  Quadra  was  more  than  a  match  for 
Parpaglia,  and  had  besides  all  the  cards  in 
his  hands.  He  replied  coldly  that  the  Queen 
was  not  to  be  duped  by  these  devices ;  that 
such  instructions  as  Parpaglia  described,  far 
from  reassuring  her,  would  only  make  her 
suspect  some  hidden  motive  for  the  mission ; 
and  that,  after  such  overtures  as  the  nuncio 
wished  him  to  make,  it  was  perfectly  certain 
that  the  safe-conduct  would  oe  peremptorily 
refused.  At  the  same  time  he  toM  the 
Duchess  and  Vargas  that,  though  he  had 
written  all  this  according  to  his  instructions, 
he  had  not  had  to  lie,  for  the  whole  of  it 
was  only  too  true. 

The  Queen  indeed  had  changed  iier  mind. 
She  had  by  this  time  become  aware  that 
Philip  had  not  forsaken  her,  that  the  exer- 
tions of  his  agents  in  Rome  had  at  first  de- 
layed Parpaglia's  mission,  that  the  abbot 
was  kept  in  Manders  >y  his  orders,  and  that 
all  his  influence  was  used  to  protect  her 
against  the  danger.  Her  elastic  temper  was 
recovering  wiSi  extraordinary  rapidity. 
While  her  counsellors  were  still  gravefy  pon- 
dering what  should  be  done  in  case  the  ab- 
bot asked  for  admission,  and,  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  every  course,  did  not  dare 
to  choose  any,  she  was  again  in  high  spirits. 
She  judged  that  by  Philip's  timely  h3lp  she 
was  triumphing  over  her  difSculties. 

And  so  it  was.  At  the  end  of  June  Phi- 
lip's letteT"  had  arrived  at  Rome.  Yamas, 
accompanied  by  Count  Tendilla,  who  had 
come  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  do 
homage  for  the  Kingdom  of  Nicies,  went 
to  the  Pope.  Both  of  them,  after  comma- 
nicating  the  King's  message,  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  on  Uieir 
knees  implored  him  not  to  persist  in  a 
course  so  clearly  against  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  \     Pius  was  shaken  in  his  reeoio- 


*  SImancas,  Est.  Leff.  813,  fol.  56. 
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tlan.  Philip's  letter  showed  a  firm  intention 
DOt  to  allow  the  French  to  execute  a  sentence 
of  depriyation  against  Elizabeth,  and  thereby 
gain  a  footing  in  England.  And  not  only  so, 
boty  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
King's  fonner  declarations,  with  the  energy 
of  Vargas,  and  with  Tendilla's  demonstra- 
tions, it  seemed  to  imply  a  threat  that  he 
would  stand  by  the  Queen,  even  against  the 
Holy  See. 

Philip's  name  has  become  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  his  later  policy  that  it  is  difficult 
now  to  understand  the  way  in  which  his 
cbancter,  his  intentions,  and  his  possible 
conduct  were  judged  in  1 560.  At  that  time 
men  were  not  confident  that  his  orthodoxy 
would  stand  a  very  severe  test.  Only  three 
yean  earli^  he  had  been  in  arms  against  the 
Holy  See ;  he  had  spumed  its  mandates,  ar- 
rested its  ministers,  and  conquered  its  terri- 
tcnries.  At  that  time  he  had  proposed  to  hold, 
of  his  own  authority,  a  national  council  in 
Spain — a  step  which  was  looked  upon  as  an 
attempt  to  separate  from  the  universal  Church. 
HIa  chief  advisers  in  religious  matters— Mel- 
chior  Cano,  Soto,  Carranza — ^were  men  whose 
opinions  had  often  roused  the  anger  of  the 
Holy  Office.  His  chief  preacher,  Cazalla, 
was  burnt  at  an  auto-da^e.  His  candidates 
for  the  papacy,  Pole  and  Morone,  had  both 
been  accused  of  heresy.  His  candidates  for 
the  eardinalate  were  in  several  instances  re- 
jected on  the  same  ground.  So  little  was 
he  thought  a  firm  Ca^olic  that,  when  Queen 
Mary  died,  the  French  court  speculated  on 
the  probability  of  his  becoming  a  heretic  in 
order  to  marry  her  successor.* 

Pius  and  his  advisers  remembered  all  this. 
They  feared  that,  exasperated  by  a  refusal, 
he  might  be  drawn  by  his  heretic  friends 
into  rebellion  against  the  Holy  See,  and 
that  the  Church,  instead  of  winning  back 
^gland,  might  lose  Philip  and  with  him 
half  of  what  she  still  retained  in  Europe. 
Beflecting  on  all  this  they  gave  way.  A 
congregati<m  of  cardinals  decided  on  the 
following  morning  that  the  abbot  should  not 
proceed  till  a  more  convenient  season.  A 
brief  to  that  effect  was  drawn  up  and  sent 
to  Vargas,  who  forwarded  it  with  all  speed 
to  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  f  Poor  Parpaglia 
was  summoned  into  her  presence,  and 
learned  the  unwelcome  news  that,  instead 
of  the  nuncio  whose  skill  and  ener^  were 
to  reconquer  England,  he  was  to  be  uie  dis- 
tributor of  the  P&Pftl  ahns  to  the  poor  Enp^- 
lish  refugees  in  Flanders.  He  loitered  m 
that  quality  a  few  weeks  more  at  Brussels, 
mitil  in  the  month  of  September  he  was 


*  Paris,  Bbl.  Imp.,  Mss.  Fr.  8318.  fol.  61. 
t  Shnaneas,  Est.  Leg.  884,  fol.  42. 


altogether  recalled.  In  En^and  the  litUe 
which  had  transpired  of  the  affair  had  only 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Queen.  The 
Catholics,  deceived  in  their  hopes,  beginning 
at  last  to  distrust  Philip,  became  perplexed 
and  less  dangerous.  Many  in  despair  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  discipline.  The  Queen 
had  time  and  means  to  consolidate  her 
power;  and  she  used  them  so  well  that, 
eight  months  lat^,  v^hen  the  death  of 
Francis  il  had  disisdved  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Scotland,  she  could  ven- 
ture to  resist  the  power  which  had  just  saved 
her.  .  When  Philip,  in  his  turn,  tried  lo 
have  a  nxmcio,  the  Abbot  Martinengo,  ad- 
mitted into  England,  she  was  able  haughtily 
to  refuse.  The  opportunity  of  subduiijjr 
her  or  driving  her  fr6m  the  throne  had 
gone.  She  had  triumphed,  but  not  by  her 
own  strength.  The  most  galling  reflection 
to  Philip  must  have  been  that  she  had  been 
saved  by  his  aid  alone.  The  enemy  who 
was  afterwards  so  often  in  his  way  had  been 
fostered  and  reared  by  himseH 


Abt.   IIL — Ben  Jonson'b  Quarrel  with 

Shakbspbabb. 

That  Ben  Jonson  was  jealous  of  Shake- 
speare was  a  received  commonplace  of  tra- 
ditional biography,  till  Gifford,  bumicg  with 
zeal  for  the  poet  he  patronized,  pleaded 
Jonson's  cause,  cross-examined  his  accusers, 
summed  up  the  evidence,  and  pronounced 
him  not  guilty.  The  friendship  of  Jonson 
and  Shakespeare  would  have  been  as  exem- 
plai^  a  one  as  that  of  Pylades  and  Orestes, 
or  iUavid  and  Jonathan,  if  no  unkindness 
had  ever  passed  between  them.  Gifford, 
with  a  zeal  which  outran  discretion,  spoiled 
his  advocacy  by  proving  too  much.  The 
constancy  of  the  turtle  must  not  be  looked 
for  in  the  Damons  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Even  in  the  ideal  and  transcendental  friend- 
ship of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  we  find  a 
breach  and  a  renewal  of  ruined  love.  In  the 
actual  friendship  of  the  men  of  the  day 
these  revolutions  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  history  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  alliances 
is  as  variable  as  a  record  of  the  weather. 
The  quarrels  of  authors  were  like  gusts  of 
wind,  or  like  sparks  struck  from  flint,  hot 
one  moment,  cooled  the  next  Jonson  in 
1610  told  Drummond  that  he  had  many 
quarrels  with  Marston,  beat  him,  took  his 
pistol  from  him,  and  wrote  his  Poetaster 
upon  him.  This  was  in  1601.  Yet  in  the 
same  year  Marston  joined  him  as  one  of  the 
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"  chorus  vatum "  who  wrote  verses  in  com- 
mon iff  Chester's  Love'*8  Martyr ;  and  in 
1604  he  dedicated  his  Malcontent  to  Benja- 
min Jonson,  amico  suo  candido  et  cordato. 
Many  of  these  literary  quarrels  had  also  a  his- 
trionic element ;  the  playwrights  of  rival  the- 
atres abused  one  another  like  rival  pleaders, 
not  to  gratify  their  own  mal^nity,  but  to  ad* 
vance  uieir  client's  cause.  Ihe  tradition  of 
the  passages  of  arms  between  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson  is  so  consistent  with  con- 
temporary statements,  and  sheds  such  light 
on  many  of  the  dramas  of  the  day,  that  it  is 
folly  to  reject  it  as  impossible  or  inconceiv- 
able. On  the  contrary,  a  careful  investi^ 
tion  of  it  will  be  found  to  furnish  an  m- 
teresting  and  unknown  chapter  in  the  biogra- 
phy of  Shakespeare. 

Ben  Jonson,  at  the  time  in  great  poverty, 
attached  himself  both  as  author  and  actor 
to  the  Lord  Admiral's  players  in  May  1597. 
The  connection  did  not  last  long  before  it 
was  rudely  broken.     It  may  be  assumed  as 
certain  that  the  brag  and  arrogance  of  Jon- 
son deeply  offended  his  companions,  and 
that  they  retorted  on  him  by  nicknaming 
him  "  bricklayer,"  after  the  craft  to  which 
he  had  been  apprenticed.     The  result  was  a 
quarrel,   followed   by   a  duel  in   Hogsden 
fields,   in    September    1698,   with  Gabriel 
Spenser,   the   actor,  whom   Jonson   killed. 
For  this  he  was  imprisoned,  and  near  the 
gallows.     But  he  was  saved  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  some  actor  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's company,  to  which,  on  his  liberation, 
he  offered  a  new  version  of  the  comedy  of 
"Humours,"   which    had    previously  been 
played  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  men.     The 
play  was  about  to  be  rejected,  when,  as 
Rowe  tells  us,  Shakespeare  nappened  to  look 
over  it,  and  he  found  it  so  good  that  he 
caused  it  to  be  accepted.     This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  intimate  friendship  which  last- 
ed from  the  end  of  the  year  1598  to  the  end 
of  Shakespeare's  life,  not  however  without 
having  to  go  through  some  severe  trials  be- 
fore it  was  cemented  in  the  year  of  Elizar 
beth's  death.     The  object  of  the  present 
paper  will  be  to  trace  the  relations  of  the 
two  dramatists  during  the  period  between 
1598  and  1608. 

The  revised  edition  of  Jonson's  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour  was  accepted  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  men,  and  acted  by  them 
in  the  autumn  or  winter  of  1598.  Shake- 
speare himself  sustained  one  of  the  parts  in 
it  The  success  of  the  play  encouraged  Jon- 
son to  dig  further  in  the  same  mine  of  "  hu- 
mours ; "  and  he  wrote  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour^  which  was  produced  by  the 
same  company  in  the  autumn  or  winter  of 
1599.     But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 


one  theatre.     Henslowe,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  employed  him,  in  con- 
juncUon  with  Chettle  and  Dekker,  in  the 
production   of  two  plays.  Peg  [or  rather 
Page'\  of  Plymouth^  and  the  tragedy  of 
Robert  ILy  King  of  Scots.    After  ihese 
labours  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  and  the 
Lord  Admiral's  men,  Jonson  attached  him- 
self to  a  new  company,  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel,  who  were  set  up,  probably  by  a  hos- 
tile act  of   authority,  on  the  Blackfriars' 
stage,  in  opposition  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's men  who  were  the  owners  of  that  the- 
atre.    The  first  play  written  for  the  Children 
by  Jonson  had  the  characteristic  title  of 
The  Case  is  Altered,     The  play  contains  a 
severe  and  not  undeserved  attack  upon  An- 
thony Munday,  one  of  Henslowe's  poets. 
At  this  time  both   companies,  the    Lord 
Chamberlain's  and  the  Lord  Admiral's,  were 
acting  in  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
At  Henslowe's  theatre  such  plays  as  Patient 
Orissel  and  Heywood's  Royal  King  and 
Loyal  Subject  explained  to  an  anxious  audi- 
ence that  Essex  was  only  being  proved  in 
order  to  be  raised  to  higher  honours ;  while 
the   Lord  Chamberlaiirs  men,  by  a  whole 
cycle  of  plays  more  or  less  apphcable,  cul- 
minating in  Richard  IL,  with  a  new  depo- 
ffltion  scene,  were  so  far  involved  with  the 
Earl  and  his  friends  as  in  some  measure  to 
partake  of  their  disgrace.     This  part  of  the 
subject  is  too  important  and  substantial  to 
be  treated   as  an  episode  of  the  story  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson ;  and  whatever  re- 
ferences are  made  to  it  must  be  permitted  as 
temporary  assumptions  to  be  conceded  to  a 
writer  who  cannot  produce  all  his  proofs  at 
once.     It  '^as  in  order  to  correct  this  popu- 
lar leaning  of  the  theatre  to  the  cause  of 
Essex  that  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  were, 
after  some  ten  years'  suppression,  allowed  to 
resume  their  representations.     Ben  Jonson's 
first    contribution    to   their  repertory  was 
colourless  enough  politically.      BLis  second, 
Cynthia's  Revels^  was  a  political  treatise, 
with  a  vast  deal  of  episodical  matter,  con- 
taining severe  criticism  upon  the  dramatists 
of  the  other  theatres.     But  this  production 
was  far  exceeded  by  his  Poetaster^  another 
political  treatise,  written  in  the  interests  of 
the  Queen,  but  so  managed  as  to  wound 
every  other  conceivable  interest     The  court 
and  the  council,  the  law-courts,  the  soldiers, 
the  poets,  the  actors — every  class  was  treated 
with  the  most  supercilious  disdain ;  and  the 
flattery  which  the  author  reserved  for  the 
Queen  and  some  favoured  Ma&cenas  did  not 
shelter  him  from  the  storm  he  had  raised. 
Henslowe    had    seen    how   the   wind  was 
setting,  and  had   deserted  Essex's  sinking 
ship.     The  Lord  Admiral's  company  sap- 
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danted  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  at  the  court 
holidays  of  Christinas  and  Shrovetide,  and 
acted  before  ihe  Qaeen  sach  very  apposite 
pieces  as  The  Fall  of  Phaethon — a  play 
which  Henslowe  employed  Dekker  to  alter 
for  Uie  court  in  December  1600,  evidently 
in  preparation  for  Christmas,  Such  subjects 
as  Tke  Fall  of  WoUey,  The  Fall  of  Ccesar, 
and,  more  ominous  still,  Juda^y  and  The 
(herthrow  of  BebeUy  exhibited  at  least 
Henslowe's  keen  appreciation  of  his  own  in- 
terests. But  Ben  Jonson  lacked  Henslowe's 
prudence.  He  had  outdone  his  part,  and  was 
not  defended  from  the  foes  whom  he  had 
provoked.  He  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
into  prison  for  his  Poetaster y*  and  only  saved 
by  his  friend  Richard  Martin,  to  whom  he  af- 
terwards dedicated  the  play,  "  for  whose  in- 
nocence," he  says,  "  as  for  the  author's,  you 
wa«  once  a  noble  and  timely  undertaker  to 
die  greatest  justice  of  this  kingdom."  It  is 
to  this  imprisonment  that  he  probably  re- 
ferred when  he  told  Drummond — "In  the 
time  of  his  close  imprisonment,  under  Queen 
Qizabeth,  his  judges  could  get  nothing  of 
him  to  all  their  demands  but  ay  or  no. 
They  placed  two  damn'd  villains  to  catch 
advantage  of  him,  with  him ;  but  he  was  ad- 
vertised by  his'  keeper.  Of  the  spies  he 
hath  an  epigram."  As  this  epigram  begins, 
"Spies,  you  are  lights  in  etate^  \i  must  be 
coQcladed  that  the  imprisonment  referred  to 
was  a  State  affair,  resulting  perhaps  from  an 
information  f  concerning  tlie  allusions  in 
his  play,  and  that  it  was  not  the  mere  crimi- 
nal process  which  he  had  to  tmdergo  in  1598 
for  the  homicide  of  Spenser, — a  sort  of  case 
in  which  it  was  not  usual  in  those  days  to 
make  use  of  spies. 

Bat  Richard  Martin,  though  he  could  save 
Jonson  from  the  lawyers,  could  not  defend  him 
against  the  poets  and  actors.  His  old  butt, 
Dekker,  with  some  small  help  from  Marston, 
avenged  himself  upon  him  in  the  Satiro- 
moitix — a  terrible  retort;  and  even  the 
gentle  Shakespeare  was  pushed  to  take  the 

^^M*»^"^—  I  111  ■■  I   I  ■■■ — ^—    »■■  ■■■■  I  ■■■■     — ^^ 

*  Dekker,  in  the  Satiro-nuutix,  alludes  to  this 
when  he  says :  *'  I  could  make  thine  ears  burn 
now  bj  droppinflT  into  them  all  those  hot  oaths 
to  which  thyself  gave  voluntary  fire  (wlien  thou 
wast  the  man  in  the  moon),  that  thou  wouldst 
never  squib  oat  any  new  saltpetre  jests  against 
honest  Tucca  [the  soldiers],  nor  .  .  .  his  Poet- 
asters; .  .  .  yet  thon  knowest  thou  hast  broke 
those  oaths  in  print."  That  is,  when  in  retire- 
ment about  T/i6  Poetaster,  he  had  vowed  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  on  his  release  he  printed  it, 
vdth  additions.  "  Man  in  the  Moon  "  is  a  mys- 
terious man,  one  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
Bnch  IS  a  wizard  or  fortune-teller — a  trade  which 
Jonson  once  set  np. 

f  That  some  such  information  was  made 
against  him  is  clear,  by  the  episode  of  the  Em- 
blem and  JSeop,  in  the  last  Act  of  The  Poetaster, 


same  side.  We  know  this  by  the  often- 
quoted  speech  of  Eempe  in  77ie  Return 
from  Parnassus : — "  Few  of  the  University 
pens  play  well :  they  smell  too  much  of  that 
writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer  Metamorphosis, 
and  talk  too  much  of  Prosperpina  [etc]  and 
Jupiter.  Why,  here's  our  fellow  Shake- 
speare puts  tnem  all  down — ay,  and  Ben 
Jonson  too.  O  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a  pesti- 
lent fellow ;  he  brought  up  Horace  giving 
the  poets  a  pill ;  but  our  fellow  Shakespeare 
hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  be- 
wray his  credit"  The  author  of  Ihe  Me- 
turn  from  Parnassus  could  not  have  sup- 
posed that  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of 
the  Satiro-mastix  ;  nor  is  his  statement  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  that  play  was 
"  acted  publicly  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants,"  even  though  we  make  the  most 
improbable  supposition  that  Shakespeare 
acted  the  part  of  William  Rufus  m  it 
Jonson,  whUe  declaring  that  he  does  not 
care  for  the  attacks  of  the  players  upon  him, 
ends  with  a  kind  of  Et  tu,^rute : — 

**  Only  amongst  them  I  am  sorry  for 
Some  better  natures^  by  the  rest  so  drawn 
To  run  in  that  vile  hue." 

The  allusion  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
refer  to  Shakespeare. 

It  becomes  then  an  interesting  question 
to  determine  what  was  this  "purge"  ad- 
ministered by  Shakespeare  to  his  friend,  and 
what  were  tiie  special  provocations  which 
justified  him  in  an  act  so  apparently  un- 
friendly. The  investigation  is  interesting 
both  as  a  chapter  in  Shakespeare's  biography, 
and  as  enabhng  us  to  explain  the  allusions 
of  two  plays.  Twelfth  Night  and  Troilus 
and  Cressidaj  as  well  as  a  passage  in 
ffamlet. 

We  will  first  endeavour  to  trace  the  anta- 
gonism between  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jon- 
son. It  was  in  two  branches,  literary  and 
moral  The  first  note  of  the  literary  diver- 
gence was  sounded  in  the  prologue  of  Ben's 
first  play,  the  one  which  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's men,  perhaps  because  of  this  very  pro- 
logue, would  have  rejected,  but  which  Shake- 
speare, with  his  universal  toleranbe,  not  only 
caused  them  to  accept,  but  even  sustained  a 
part  in.  Jonson  in  the  prologue  begins  by 
protesting  that,  though  want  may  mane  men 
poets  who  have  no  poetical  vocation,  yet  it 
shall  never  compel  him  to  violate  the  rules 
of  art. 


i( 


To  make  a  child  new  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and 

weed, 
Past  threescore  years;  or  with  three  rusty 

swords 
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And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot 

words 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars. 
And  in  the  tyring  house  bring  wounds  to 

scars.*' 

He  promises  a  play 

^*  Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o^er  the  seas, 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  aown  the  boys  to 

please, 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afeard 
The  gentlewomen ;  nor  rolled  bullet  heard 
To  say,  it  thunders ;  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rumbles  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth 
come." 

Its  language  and  manners,  he  promises,  shall 
be  natural,  and  it  shall  only  set  forth  errors, 
not  crimes ;  if  it  moves  mirth,  the  author 
wiU  hope  that  the  audience  which  has  "  so 
graced  monsters,  may  like  men."     Consider- 
ing the  stage  upon  which  this  prologue  was 
spoken,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ap- 
plicability of  its  criticism  to  such  plays  as 
Pericles,  Henry  F".,  and  The  Tempest,  was 
at  once  seen  by  the  audience.*     The  poet 
might  have  protested  that  he  had  done  little 
more  than  versify  the  criticisms  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  upon  the  drama  of  his  day ;  but  he 
could  not  deny  that  he  was  impugning  the 
principles  of  art  on  which  Shakespeare  had 
always  worked.     Shakespeare  makes  almost 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  aids  and  adjuncts 
to  imagination  which  are  here  proscribed. 
Jonson  was  a  puritan  in  art,  and  wished  to 
confine  stage  effects  to  simple  developments 
of  oratory.     In  his  next  play,  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Sumour,  where  he  first  eiiibited 
that  moral  antagonism  which  really  ofiended 
Shakespeare,  he  still  continues  in  a  modified 
form  his  literary  antagonism.    The  influence 
of  Shakespeare  had  caused  a  temporary  re- 
laxation of  his  dramatic  purism  ;  and  in  the 
induction  he  defended  hmiself  for  not  hav- 
ing observed  all  the  Terentian  laws  of  comedy 
— the  equal  division  into  acts  and  scenes, 
the  true  number  of  actors,  the  grex  or  chorus, 
and  the  unity  of  time — ^by  the  argument 
that  these  rules  were  merely  formal,  not  be- 
longing either  to  the  beginning  or  middle 
period  of  the  drama,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
continual  change.     "  I  see  not,  then,  but  we 
should  enjoy  the  same  license,  or  free  power 
to  illustrate  and  heighten  our  invention,  as 
they  did ;  and  not  be  tied  to  those  strict  and 
regular  forms  which  the  niceness  of  a  few  who 
are  nothing  but  form,  would  thrust  upon  us." 
He  however  is  careful  to  explain  that  he 
keeps  unity  of  place,  and  sneers  at  poets 
who  make  *'  in  some  one  play  •  • .  so  many 
seas,  countries,  and  tdngdoms,  passed  over 

ar  I  I  I  I  I  I  I    I  1  I  I    I    I 

*  The  Winter's  Tale  and  Cymbeline  would  have 
to  be  added  if  h  were  not  that  they  are  both  later 
than  Jonson's  prologue. 


with  such  admirable  dexterity."  In  the 
induction  to  his  next  play,  Cynthia*s  Revels, 
the  criticism  passes  from  the  form  to  the 
matter  of  the  plays.  He  "  berattles  the 
common  stages,"  and  public  theatres,  and  de- 
nounces '^  the  immodest  and  obscene  writing 
of  many  in  their  plays."  He  describes  the 
poets  as  "  promoters  of  other  men's  jests," 
who  '<  waylay  all  the  stale  apothegms  or  old 
books  they  can  hear  of,  in  print  or  other- 
wise, to  farce  their  scenes  withaL"  They 
"  penuriously  glean  wit  from  every  laundress 
or  hackney  man,"  and  "derive  ^eir  best 
grace  with  servile  imitation  from  common 
stages,  or  observation  of  the  company  tbey 
converse  with,  as  if  their  invention  lived 
wholly  upon  another  man's  trencher."  Tbej 
feed  '^  their  friends  with  nothing  of  their 
own,  but  what  they  have  twice  or  thrice 
cooked,"  and  therefore  "  should  not  wantonly 
give  out  how  soon  they  had  drest  it."  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  note  how  exactly  this 
tallies  with  the  vulgar  criticism  of  the  ago 
upon  Shakespeare.  l%ie  players  boasted  of 
him  that  he  never  blotted  a  line ;  Jonson  re- 
plied, "  would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand." 
Oartwright,  in  his  lines  on  Fletcher,*  says : 

"  Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest 

lies 
r  th'  ladies'  questions,  and  the  fools'  replies. 
Old  fashioned  wit,  which  walked  from  town  to 

town 
In  tum*d  hose,  which  our  fathers  call'd  the 

clown; 
Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceneness 

call, 
And  which  made  bawdry  pass  for  comicaL 
Nature  was  all  his  art ;  thy  vein  was  free 
As  his,  but  without  his  scurrility." 

And  W.  Towers,  in  his  commendatory 
verses  to  Cartwright's  comedies  (1657), 
writes: 

"  Thy  skill  in  wit  was  not  so  poorly  meek 
As  theirs,  whose  littie  latin  and  no  greek 
Confined  their  whole  discourse  to  a   street- 
phrase, 
Sucn  dialect  as  their  next  neighbour's  was ; 
Theu*  birthplace  Inrought  o'  th'  stage,  the  clown 

and  quean 
Were  ftdl  as  dear  to  them  as  Persian  scene." 

The  criticism  of  the  induction  to  Cyn- 
thioCs  Revels  was  always  traditionally  ap- 
plied to  Shakespeare  by  men  of  Jonsoirs 
school ;  and  Jonson,  though  ho  spoke  in  sm- 
ger  in  1601,  yet  meant  what  he  said,  and 
never  really  retracted  it.  He  considered 
that  his  was  an  age  of  poetical  pretenderB. 
Poetry,  he  said,  especially  the  drama,  was 
mere  cozenage.     Play-writers  placed  their 

♦  Po&ms,  1651,  p.  278 
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whole  art  in  pleasing,  or  rather  tickling,  the 
aadience.  KxA  the  professors  of  the  art 
bad  ^  grown  so  obstinate  contenmers  of  it, 
and  presomers  on  their  own  naturals,  as  they 
were  deriders  of  all  diligence  that  way, 
and  by  simple  mocking  at  the  terms,  when 
y^ey  understood  not  the  things,  thooght  to 

gjl;  oflF  wittily  with  their  own  ignorance." 
e  did  not  deny  that  these  writers,  '^  who 
always  sought  to  do  more  than  enough, 
might  cometiines  happen  on  Bomething  that 
was  good  or  great ;  bat  very  seldom ;  and 
when  it  came,  the  good  was  not  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  eviL  '*  I  speak  not  this," 
he  added,  ''out  of  a  hope  to  do  good  to 
any  man  against  his  will  For  I  know,  if  it 
were  put  to  the  question  of  theirs  and  mine, 
the  worse  would  find  more  sufirages,  be- 
cause the  niost  favour  common  errors.  But 
I  give  this  warning,  that  there  is  a  ffreat 
dilerence  between  those  tliat  to  gain  opinion 
of  copy  [copiaj  utter  all  they  can,  however 
unfitly ;  and  those  that  use  election  and  a 
mean."  *  Popular  favour,  he  complains, 
was  dispensed  to  poets  in  defiance  of  true 
criticism.  The  art  had  its  canons ;  but  the 
fa?oarite  poets  mocked  at  them,  and  thereby 
showed  they  did  not  understand  the  reason  of 
them.  They  aimed  at  the  display  of  wealth, 
prodigality,  gorgeousness,  and  power ;  they 
said  more  than  need  be  said.  They  were 
occasionally  happy  ;  and  their  beauties  were 
heightened  by  the  surrounding  meanness. 
Bat  such  a  contrast  only  exaggerated  the 
fault  Precisely  the  same  motives  of  judg- 
ment are  contained  in  the  criticism  upon 
Shakespeare  in  Jonson*s  Discoveries  (1641). 
There  mdeed  the  moral  tone  is  different, 
and  the  relative  amounts  of  blame  and 
praise  reversed ;  but  the  principles  are  the 
same.  The  author  wishes  that  Shakespeare 
had  blotted  a  thousand  of  his  lines.  ''He 
was  bdeed  honest  and  of  an  open  and  free 
nature,  had  an  excellent  phantasy,  brave  no- 
tioDs,  and  genUe  expressions,  wherein  he 
flowed  with  that  facility  that  sometimes  it 
was  necessary  he  should  be  stepped ;  suffla- 
mnandus  erat.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so 
too.  Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things 
which  could  not  escape  lau^ter.  .  .  .  But 
he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues. 
There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised 
than  to  be  pardoned."  Jonson  inought 
Shakespeare  only  the  greatest  of  those  poets 
whose  riches  were  unbounded  but  who  had 
no  rule  in  dispensing  them,  except  their  no- 
tion of  what  would  please  the  audience,  into 
whose  power  they  therefore  transferred  the 
nile  of  their  wit     This  is  what  he  meant 

*  Pr^ace  to  the  Alchemist,  1610. 


when  he  told  Drummond  in  1610  "that 
Shakespeare  wanted  art"  If  in  1623,  in 
his  beautiful  lines  on  Shakespeare,  he  said 
the  contrary,  we  must  attribute  the  change 
to  the  temporary  efiusion  of  his  old  friend- 
ship. We  have  seen  how,  probably  under 
Shakespeare's  influence,  he  threw  over  the 
dramatic  canons  in  Every  Man^  out  of  His 
Humour^  only  to  reassert  them  afterwards. 
His  last  judgment,  at  the  end  of  his  Dis- 
coverieSj  is  for  them.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  reading  of  the  splen- 
did dramas  first  published  in  1623  overcame 
for  the  moment  his  settled  opinion,  and 
wrung  out  of  him  a  criticism  dictated  by  a 
feeling  which  was  truer  than  judgment. 
He  fliterwards  said:  "If  I  dissent  from 
those  whose  wit  I  admire,  let  it  not  be  called 
ingratitude  and  rashness." 

Jonson's  moral  divergence  from  Shake- 
speare had  also  a  literary  side, which  exhibited 
itself  in  the  restoration  of  the  Vetus  Comw- 
dia.  The  Aristophanic  revival  had  once 
before,  in  1589,  driven  Shakespeare  from 
the  stage,  when  Nash  and  Lily  brought  upon 
it  Martin  Marpretate  physicking  Divinity 
with  a  vomit,  and  all  tlie  rest  of  it  (as  (de- 
scribed in  Nash's  Return  of  the  Renowned 
Cavaliero  Pasquill  to  England)^  which  not 
only  caused  the  Government  to  interdict  the 
peif  ormances,  but,  according  to  Spenser,  so 
disgusted  Shakespeare  that  he  abstained  for 
a  time  from  producing  any  plays.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  this  interval  that  he  wrote  his  two 
poems.  Now,  after  ten  years,  Nash,  in  his 
isle  of  DogSy  and  Jonson,  tried  to  restore 
the"  same  style  of  play*  Jonson  says  of 
Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour  that  "  'tis 
strange,  and  of  a  particular  kind  by  itself, 
somewhat  like  Vetus  Comadia.'*^  .  And 
Chapman,  in  the  prologue  to  All  Fools,  asks 
why  the  revived  vein  of  Eupolis  and  Crati- 
nus,  with  its  personal  applications,  should 
be  so  distasteful  to  some,  while  others  would 
not  listen  to  ordinary  impersonal  jests. 
Chapman  of  course  refers  to  Horace,*  who 
says  of  the  poets  of  the  "old  comedy" 
that  they  nicked  with  great  freedom  any 
man  who  deserved  to  be  so  noted.  Per- 
sonality was  the  essence  of  the  "old  come- 
dy;" and,  if  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have 
been  personal,  at  least  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
so  in  a  far  different  sense  from  Nash  or  Jonson 
or  Dekker.  Yet  Scrope  confounds  his  man- 
ner of  showing  up  his  contemporaries  with 
that  of  Jonson  and  Fletcher : — 

"  When  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  ruled 

the  stage, 
They  took  so  bold  a  freedom  with  the  age, 

*  Serm.  i.  4. 1. 
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That  there  was  scarce  a  knave  or  fool  in  town 
Of  any  note,  but  had  his  picture  shown.*' 

The  special  peculiarity  of  Jensen's  revival 
of  the  "eld  comedy"  was  not  so  much  his 
satire  on  other  people,  as  the  remarkable 
place  he  assigned  to  himself.  He  was  con- 
fessedly Asper  (and  therefore  also  Maci- 
lente)  in  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour, 
Crites  in  Cynthia's  Revels^  and  Horace  in 
The  Poetaster.*  And  it  is  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  any  man  should  have  dared  to  speak 
in  public  of  himself  as  he  did.  The  cha- 
racter he  gives  of  Asper  is  that  "  he  is  of  an 
ingenious  and  free  spirit,  eager  and  constant 
in  reproof,  without  fear  controlling  the 
world's  abuses.  One  whom  no  servile  hope 
of  gain,  or  frosty  apprehension  of  danger,  can 
m^e  to  be  a  parasite,  either  to  time,  place, 
or  opinion."  Macilente,  the  character  which 
Asper  acts,  and  which  is  only  a  kindly  exag- 
geration of  Asper's  own  asperities,  is  "a 
man  well  parted,  a  sufficient  scholar,  and 
travelled;  who,  wanting  that  place  in  the 
world's  account  which  he  thinks  his  merit 
capable  of,  falls  into  such  an  envious  apo- 
plexy, with  which  his  judgment  is  so  dazzled 
and  distorted,  that  he  grows  violently  impa- 
tient of  any  opposite  nappiness  in  another." 
Carlo  Buffone  is  a  character  in  the  play  whom 
Jensen  intended  for  Marston.f  Dckker 
avenged  his  friend  by  introducing^onsen  as 
Emule,  the  lath  and  lime  and  hair  man,  in 
Patient  Orissell ;  and  Marsten,  with  mere 
dignity,  made  a  study  of  him  as  Malevele 
in  the  Malcontent,  lliis  play  he  afterwards 
dedicated  to  Jensen.  In  Cynthia's  Bevels, 
Jensen  introduced  himself  as  Crites,  and 
Marsten  and  Dekker  as  Heden  and  Anaides. 
Mercury  is  one  of  the  characters  in  the  play ; 
and  he  b  made  to  describe  Crites  as  "a 
creature  of  a  most  perfect  and  divine  tem- 
per ;  one  in  whom  the  humours  and  elements 
are  peaceably  met,  without  emulation  of  pre- 
cedency ;  he  is  neither  tee  fantastically  me- 
lancholy, toe  slowly  phlegmatic,  too  lightly 
sanguine,  or  too  rashly  choleric ;  but  in  all 
so  tempered  and  ordered,  as  it  is  clear  Na- 
ture went  about  seme  full  work,  she  did 
more  than  make  a  man  when  she  made 
him.  His  discourse  is  like  his  behaviour, 
uncommon  but  not  unpleasing ;  he  is  prodi- 
gal of  neither.     He  strives  rather  to  be  that 

*  So  Dekker,  in  the  SoHro-mastix,  sajs,  he 
"  must  have  three  or  fonr  suits  of  names  when 
like  a  lousy  pedicalons  vermin  he  has  lost  one 
suit  to  his  back,  he  most  be  called  Asper, 
and  Criticus,  and  Horace."  Edward  Knowell  in 
Eoery  Man  in  7Us  Humour  may  be  added  to  the 
list. 

t  He  is  called,  in  allusion  to  Marston's  satires, 
the  "  errant  scoarpre  and  second  untruss  of  the 
time."    Act.  11.  sc  1. 


which  men  call  judicious  than  to  be  thought 
so ;  and  he  is  so  truly  learned  that  he  affects 
not  to  shew  it  He  will  think  and  speak  his 
thought  both  freely;  but  as  distant  from 
depraving  another  man's  merit  as  proclaim- 
ing his  own.  For  his  valour,  'tis  such  that 
he  dares  as  little  to  offer  any  injury  as  to 
receive  one.  In  sum,  he  hath  a  most  inge- 
nuous and  sweet  ^irit,  a  sharp  and  seasoned 
wit,  a  straight  judgment,  and  a  strong  mind. 
Fortune  could  never  break  him  or  miJi:e  him 
less.  He  counts  it  his  pleasure  to  despise 
pleasures,  and  is  mere  delighted  with  good 
deeds  than  goods.  It  is  a  conipetency  to 
him  that  he  can  be  virtuous.  He  doth  nei- 
ther covet  nor  fear ;  he  hath  too  much  rea- 
son to  do  either;  and  that  commends  all 
things  to  him  ...  'tis  beyond  my  deity  to 
give  him  his  due  praises.  I  could  leave  my 
place  in  heaven  to  live  among  mortals,  so  I 
were  sure  to  be  no  other  than  he."  In  the 
third  Act,  Crites,  commenting  on  the  evil 
things  said  of  hiiii,  declares 

"  So  they  be  ill  men 
If  they  spake  worse,  'twere  better ;  for  of  such 
To  be  dispraised,  is  the  most  perfect  praise." 

'  If  Chrestus  or  Phronimus  had  so  spoken,  I 
should  have  examined  myself,' 

"  but  when  I  remember 
'Tis  Hedon  and  Anaides,  alas,  then 
I  think  but  what  they  are,  and  am  not  stirred. 
The  one  a  light  voluptuous  reveller. 
The  other  a  strange  arrogating  pu^ 
Both  impudent,  and  ignorant  enough ; 
They  talk  as  they  are  wont,  not  as  I  merit ; 
Traduce  by  custom,  as  most  dogs  do  bark, 
Do  nothing  out  of  judgment,  but  disease, 
Speak  ill,  because  they  never  could  speak  well" 

Marsten  and  Dekker  intended  to  retort  this 
attack,  and  were  engaged  in  writing  the 
responsive  drama  when  Jensen  brought  out 
his  Poetaster^  his  culminating  effort  of  per- 
sonal satire.  In  this  play  he  was  Horace, 
and  Marsten  and  Dekker  were  Crispinus  and 
Demetrius.  Jensen  dees  not  speak  of  him- 
self here  so  boastfully  as  in  the  Bevels, 
There  he  bragged  of  his  own  parts,  here  he 
braffs  of  his  renown,  and  of  the  company 
he  keeps.  ''Thou  art  exceeding  happy  in 
thy  friends  and  acquaintance;  mey  are  all 
most  choice  spirits,  and  of  the  first  rank  of 
Romans :  I  do  not  know  that  poet  has  used 
his  fortune  more  prosperously  than  thou 
hast"  He  was  the  friend  of  Msecenas,  the 
companion  of  ''  eld  Trebatius  the  great  law- 
yer," and  so  forth.  Knowing  that  ne  was  to 
be  attacked,  Jensen  wisely  enough  in  this 
play  every  now  and  then  pretends  to  attack 
liimself,  but  only  to  give  the  opportunity 
for  defence.  Thus  in  Act  iv.  sc.  6  Horace  is 
falsely  said  to  have  turned  fawn,  or  informer, 
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only  to  give  him  the  opportunity  in  the  next 
scene  of  nttering  8ome  very  nohle  lines 
agunst  infonners  and  spies.  So  again  in 
the  fifth  Act  Augustus  asks  his  opinion 
aboat  Virgil: 

"Horace,  what  say'st  thou,  that  art  the  poorest 
And  likeliest  to  envy,  or  to  detract?" 

This  again  gives  opportunity  for  a  high- 
minded  ahjuration  of  covetousness,  envy, 
detraction,  and  all  similar  vices.  The  only 
abases  that  he  delights  to  heap  on  himself 
without  reply  are  allusions  to  his  physi- 
cal iU-savour,  which -indeed  was  too  notori- 
ous at  the  time  to  he  denied.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  The  Poetaster  was 
the  play  which  offered  the  first  cause  of  of- 
fence to  Jonson's  opponents.  It  is  clear 
from  the  play,  itself  that  the  poet  is  taking 
in  it  a  stronger  position,  giving  up  his  weak- 
est points,  defending  himself  against  the  most 
darning  accusations,  acceptbg  with  brava- 
do those  about  which  there  could  be  no 
question,  and  modifying  and  explaining  away 
some  of  the  offensive  matter  of  the  Revels* 
In  the  play  itself  the  SaHrtMnastix  (which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  reply  to  it)  is  alluded 
to  as  already  half  completed.  *♦  I  will  have 
the  slave  whipped  one  of  these  days  for  his 
Satires  and  his  Humours,"  says  Tucca. 
"We'll  undertake  him,"  sav  Crispinus  and 
Demetrius,  "  ay,  and  tickle  him  for  his  arro- 
gancy  and  his  imprudence,  in  commending 
his  own  things."!  Previously  Histrio  had 
said  that  Demetrius  was  a  dresser  of  plays 
about  the  town,  and  that  "  we  "  (the  players) 
had  hired  him  to  abuse  Horace,  and  bring 
him  in,  in  a  play,  with  all  his  plants.!  And 
aib8equently,§  when  Crispinus  is  invited  to 
go  and  see  how  far  the  journeyman  (Dekker) 
was  advanced  in  untrussing  Jonson  (the  Sati- 
rtHfuutix  had  for  second  title  The  Untrussing 
of  the  Humorous  Poet),  he  replies,  "I'll 
write  nothing  in  it  but  innocence,  because  I 
niay  swear  I  am  innocent"  And  indeed 
Marston's  share  in  the  play  seems  to  be  very 
small 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  Lord  Chamber- 


•  The  Paradtaster  or  Farmi  was  written  by 
Mawton  for  the  children  of  the  Revels  at  Black- 
friare.  It  probably  came  between  Jonson's  Oyn- 
thit^i  B&oela  and  his  Poetaster,  the  name  of 
which  it  might  have  suggested.  There  is  an  aJ- 
msion  to  the  friends  of  Essex  in  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
The  ship  of  fools  is  said  to  be  freighted,  amongst 
others,  by  "  some  long-fortonate  great  politicians, 
^Mt  were  so  sottishly  paradised  as  to  think,  when 
popolar  hate  seconded  princes'  displeasure  to 
them,  any  unmerited  violence  could  seem  to  the 
world  ii^ustioe."  Jonson  seems  to  have  under- 
stood the  play  as  aimed  at  him,  and  as  calling 
him  both  parasite  and  fawn. 

t  Act  iv.  sc  2.  t  Act  iii.        §  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 


Iain's  men  had  already  -engaged  Dekker  to 
write  the  Satiro  mastix  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Poetaster^  and  that  the  general 
shares  of  Marston  and  Dekker  in  it  were  al- 
ready known.  It  is  abo  clear,  from  th# 
multitudinous  references  of  the  former  play 
to  the  latter,  that  the  Satiro-mastix  came  out 
after  the  Poetaster^  and  that  the  Satiro-mas- 
tix was  altered  from  its  first  sketch,  so  as  to 
be  an  answer,  not  only  to  the  Revels^  but  to  the 
Poetaster  as  well  The  offcuce  to  Shake- 
speare and  his  company  was  given  before  the 
publication  of  the  Poetaster ^  and  only  en- 
nanced  and  confirmed  by  that  play.  Let  us 
see  in  what  this  offence  consisted. 

From  the  moment  when  Essex  returned 
from  Ireland,  and  rushed,  booted  and  spur- 
red, into  the  Queen's  bediroom  on  Michael- 
mas Eve  1599,  and  was  consequently  com- 
mitted for  eleven  months  to  the  close  custody 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  his  friends 
took  care  to  secure  the  theatre,  which  then 
possessed  a  lead  in  public  opinion  similar  to 
that  which  the  press  holds  now.  His  inti- 
mate companions,  the  Earls  of  Southampton 
and  Rutland,  held  aloof  from  court,  and 
passed  their  time  in  London  merely  in  going 
to  plays  every  day.  The  players  of  course 
followed  their  patrons.  The  danger  seemed 
to  the  Government  to  demand  a  remedy; 
and  in  June  1600  an  edict  inhibiting  plays 
and  playhouses  was  published.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  city,  who  heretofore  had  been 
the  most  strenuous  enforcers  of  such  edicts, 
now,  being  of  the  Essex  faction,  abstained 
from  restraining  the  players.  And  although 
only  two  theatres  were  licensed  (Henslowe's 
Curtain  and  Shakespeare's  Globe),  they  yet 
allowed  private  performances  to  be  given  in 
a  multitude  of  places.  The  Queen  asserted 
that  the  tragedy  of  Richard  II.  had  been 
played  forty  times  in  streets  and  public 
places  in  the  interest  of  Essex.  It  was  the 
play  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men  act- 
ed at  the  desire  of  Essex's  friends,  the  night 
before  their  unhappy  sally  into  the  streets, 
on  the  8th  of  February  1601. 

To  counteract  this  entire  devotion  of  the 
stage  to  the  interests  of  Essex,  the  court  set 
up  a  rival  company,  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel,  at  the  Blackfriars'  Theatre,  and  en- 
gaged Jonson  to  write  a  play  for  them. 
Cynthia^s  Revels  was  accordingly  produced 
in  the  winter  of  1600  or  spring  of  1601. 
Its  official  character  is  proclaimed  in  the 
play  itself.  "The  queen  of  these  groves, 
.  .  .  in  regard  of  some  black  and  curious 
slanders  hourly  breathed  ag&inst  her  for  her 
divine  justice  on  Actsson  [Essex],  \  .  .  hath 
here  .  .  .  proclaimed  a  solemn  revels  which 
.  .  .  she  will  descend  to  grace,  ...  as  well 
to  intimate  how  far  she  treads  such  mali- 
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cioas  impntations  beneath  her,  lus  also  to 
show  how  clear  her  beauties  are  from  the 
least  wrinkle  of  austerity  she  may  be  charg- 
ed with."  ActsBon,  when  the  play  was  writ- 
ten, was  only  in  disgrace  for  his  unwashed 
intrusion  into  the  Queen's  bedchamber. 

**  Seems  it  no  crime  to  mter  sacred  bowers 
And  hallowed  places  with  impure  aspect^' 

But  before  it  was  printed,  perhaps  while  it 
was  still  being  acted,  Essex  .was  beheaded  ; 
and  the  poet  nad  to  defend  the  fatal  doom. 
So  he  makes  Cynthia  [Elizabeth]  say  to  the 
virtuous  part  of  her  court : — 

^*  You  are  they  that  not  as  some  have  done, 
Bo  censure  us  as  too  seyere  and  sour, 
But  as,  more  rightly,  gracious  to  the  good, 
Although  we  not  deny,  unto  the  proud 
Or  the  profane,  perhaps  indeed  austere. 
For  so  Actsdon,  by  presuming  far, 
Did,  yy  our  grief,  incur  a  fatal  doom ; 
And  so,  swoln  Niobe  [the  Queen  of  Scots] 

comparing  more 
Than  he  presumed,  was  trophied  into  stone. 

Let  mortals  learn 

To  make  religion  of  offending  heaven. 
And  not  at  all  to  censure  powers  olivine. 
To  men  this  argument  must  stand  as  firm — 
A  goddess  did  it,  therefore  it  was  good."  * 

The  purpose  of  the  play  throws  light  on  its 
otherwise  inexplicable  plot.  The  players 
were  then  really  what  they  arc  now  only  in 
name,  "  Her  Majesty's  servants,"  or  at  least 
servants  of  some  great  nobleman  about  the 
court  Ben  Jonson's  purpose  in  Cynthia^ s 
Revels  was  to  show  how  sundry  companies 
of  players  had  mortally  offended  the  Queen, 
while  another  company  had  all  the  court  fa- 
vour on  its  side.  The  induction  and  the 
body  of  the  play  together  fully  explained 
this.  In  the  mduction  we  have  the  contrast 
of  the  "public  theatres"  and  "common 
stages"  with  the  private  performances  of 
the  corps  of  Children  of  the  ChapeL  In 
the  play  we  have  the  companies  of  court 
actors  deciphered  by  Crites.  He  shows  that 
under  the  mask  of  Storge,  or  loyal  affection, 
was  Philautia,  or  self-love,  that  under  that 
of  Eucosmos,  order,  was  Amorphus,  the  de- 
formed, and  so  on.  And  at  last  Cynthia 
commits  the  reformation  of  these  ill-condi- 
tioned maskers  to  the  prudence  of  Crites 
and  Arete — Jonson  and  Virtue — who  are 
of  course  inseparable  companions.     The  be- 

f  inning  of  the  corruption  of  the  court  mas- 
ers  was  the  drinking  of  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  of  self-love,  where  Narcissus  pined, 
where  Acjaeon  died  under  Cynthia's  wrath, 
and  where  was  also  the  stone  of  "  weeping 
Niobe."     Philautia,   self-love,  was   an   old 


♦  Act  V.  Bc.  3. 


friend  of  Essex;  in  several  of  the  masks 
which  he  had  at  different  times  presented  to 
the  court  she  was  either  his  own  or  the 
Queen's  genius.  On  his  trial  he  was  re- 
proached with  his  "  pride  of  heart  and  as- 
piring mind."  Philautia  had  become  quite 
a  cant  name  for  his  quality.  The  actors  who 
drank  at  the  fountain  of  self-love  were  those 
who  had  embraced  his  faction.  And  Amoi^ 
phus,  the  leader  of  them,  was  very  probably 
mtended  for  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  was 
a  partisan  of  Essex  and  Southampton. 
Shakespeare  was  a  poet  whose  style  Jonsoa 
criticised  as  without  form — "Amorphus,  a 
traveller,  one  so  made  out  of  the  mixture  of 
shreds  of  forms,  that  himself  is  truly  de- 
formed." Amorphus  had  previously  been 
called  a  "  travelling  motion,"  or  puppet-show. 
Now  just  at  tills  time  Shakespeare  and  his 
company  were  travelling — ^thruiBt  out  perhaps 
from  their  own  private  theatre  by  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  ChapeL  It  is  precisely  to  this 
time  that  reference  is  made  in  the  weU- 
known  passage  in  Hamlet^  where  the  Prince 
asks  why  the  tragedians  of  the  city  travel, 
when  residence  would  be  in  every  way  bet- 
ter for  theoL  He  is  told  that  the  "  inhibi- 
tion" (they  were  then  "inhibited")  came 
through  the  late  "innovation  "  (t.0.,  rebellion 
— the  murder  of  the  old  Hamlet  in  the  play, 
the  insurrection  of  Essex  in  historical  fact). 
The  players  had  not  ^len  off;  but  an  aeiy 
of  little  children  (the  Children  of  the  Chapel) 
cried  out  on  the  top  of  the  question,  ana 
were  most  tyrannically  cli^yped  for  it  They 
abused  the  common  stages,  and  so  spoiled 
their  own  prospects,  for  most  of  them  were 
destined  to  become  public  players.  But  the 
nation  tarred  them  on  to  controversy,  and 
would  spend  no  money  unless  poet  and  play- 
er went  to  cuffs  for  it  So  the  boys  earned 
it  away,  and  succeeded  in  shutting  up  the 
Globe  (Hercules  and  his  load),  as  well  as 
in  appropriating  the  Biackfriars.*  Thus 
Shakespeare  was  at  the  time  a  "  travelling 
motion."  Moreover,  there  are  indications 
that  Shakespeare  had  been  already  nicknam- 
ed "  Deformed  "  by  the  purist  school  of  cri- 
tics, who,  ever  since  Nash  in  1589,  and 
Greene  in  1592,  had  been  attacking  him  for 
ignorance  of  art,  for  decking  himself  in 
other  men's  feathers,  and  gleaning  his  wit  at 
second  hand.  This  suppositicm  gives  a  very 
piquant  meaning  to  the  joke  in  Much  Ado 
about    Nothiny    about   "one    Deformed," 

*  It  is  not  likelj  that  the  Lord  Admiral's  men 
Bofiered  equally  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain 'a. 
At  this  time  Kempe,  the  fi&mous  clown,  deserted 
the  latter  for  the  former.  It  is  not  easy  to  t^l 
whether  Shakespeare's  famous  rebiU^e  of  the  or- 
dinary clowns  in  Hamlet  preceded  or  foUowed 
this  desertion. 
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whom  Dogberry  and  his  wise  watcliman  bad 
known  as  "a  vile  tbief  tbis  seven  year,'^ 
wearing  ^  a  key  in  bis  ear  and  a  lo^k  bang- 
ing by  it,"  borrowing  money  in  God's  name, 
"Sie  which  be  batb  used  so  long  and  never 
paid  that  now  men  grow  bard-bearted,  and 
win  lend  notbing  for  God's  sake."* 

But  if  Deformed,  drinking  the  waters  of 
8df4ove  or  favouring  Essex's  faction,  is 
meant  for  Shakespeare,  a  very  natural  and 
beantifol  application  is  given  to  bis  sixty- 
seeond  Sonnet,  in  wbicb  be  pleads  guilty 
indeed  to  self-love,  but  then  declares  tbat 
self  to  him  is  not  bimself,  but  tbe  Earl  of 
Sonthampton,  tbe  conmion  friend  of  Essex 
snd  Shakespeare : — 

^Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account ; 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed 
Seated  and  chopped  with  tanned  antiquity. 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read, 
Sdf  so  self -loving  were  iniquity — 

!  Tis  thee,  myself,  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days." 

This  sonnet  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  brag  wbicb  Jonson  puts  into  tbe  mouth  of 
Amorphus.  It  must  be  owned  tbat  Amor- 
phus  has  some  characteristics  not  altogether 
applicable  to  Shakespeare;  be  has  some 
qualities  gleaned  from  Coryat,  some  from 
Lily.  His  dealings  with  Asotus  are  simply 
an  imitation  of  me  scene  between  Staines 
and  Bubble  in  Greene's  Tu  Quoqrie,  and  are 
again  imitated  in  a  scene  between  Pseudo- 
eneus  'and  G^elasimus  in  William  Percy's 
Timon,  It  is  a  universal  quality  of  Jonson's 
satire  that,  however  manifestly  it  is  intended 
for  a  particular  person,  it  always  contains 
some  studied  inconsistencies,  wbicb  might 
enable  the  author  to  forswear  tbe  application. 
**I  know,"  says  Dekker,  "thou  bast  a  num- 
ber of  these  quiddits  to  bind  me  to  the 
peace;  'tis  thy  fashion  to  flirt  ink  in  every 
man's  face,  and  then  to  crawl  into  bis  bosom, 
and  damn  thy  self  to  wipe  it  off  again." 

The  edict  against  playhouses  in  1600  was 
ineffectual,  because  the  city  authorities  would 

*  Shakespeare  modelled  this  sentence  upon 
one  in  Nash's  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  where 
Herce  Penniless  says  **  those  who  stand  most  on 
their  honour  have  shut  up  their  parses,  and  shift 
us  off  with  court  holy-bread :  and  on  the  other 
ride,  A  number  of  h^rpocritical  hotspurs  that  have 
3od  always  in  their  mouths,  will  give  nothing 
for  God's  sake."  Did  Shakespeare  suppose  that 
he  was  meant  to  be  among  these  Hotspurs  ? 


not  enforce  it.  But  in  November  1601  a 
new  mayor,  not  of  tbe  faction  of  Essex,  had 
succeeded,  who  took  note  of  tbe  neglect, 
and  procured  another  letter  of  tbe  Council 
(December  31,  1601)  wbicb  evidently  bad 
more  effect  At  tbis  time  Jonson  had  pro- 
duced bis  Poetaster  at  tbe  Blackfriars.  It 
went  over  tbe  same  ground  as  Cynthia's 
Mevels,  but  in  a  new  and  a  much  more  mas- 
terly manner.  The  plots  of  tbe  two  plays 
are  fundamentally  alike.  In  both,  tbe  action 
circles  round  tbe  court,  whether  of  Cynthia 
or  of  Augustus.  Both  goddess  and  emperor 
are  surrounded  by  faithful  and  poor  coun- 
sellors of  tbe  tribe  of  Ben ;  and  each  court 
is  infested  with  loose  sets  of  maskers  and 
revellers,  who  give  offence  by  their  perform- 
ances. Both  plays  conclude  with  the  pun- 
ishment awarded  to  these  offenders.  In 
Cynthia^s  Revels^  tbe  evil  players  are  all 
under  one  leader — ^Amorphus.  In  The 
Poetaster  they  are  divided  into  coiApanies, 
one  led  bv  Ovid,  tbe  other  by  Histrio,  who 
secures  the  services  of  Crispinus  for  bis 
players.  The  Poetaster  combines  distinct 
msults  to  tbe  Lord  Chamberlain's  and  the 
Lord  Admiral 's  men.  When  Tucca  says  be 
would  go  and  see  a  play  if  there  were  any- 
thing to  be  seen  but  Jonson's  Humours^  and 
Revels^  and  Satires,  Histrio  assures  him  tbat 
their  theatres  wore  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
Tiber  (Thames),  and  tbat  they  bad  plenty  of 
ribaldry  in  their  plays.  Tucca  then  tells 
bira  that,  if  they  put  him  upon  tbe  stage, 
"your  mansions  shall  sweat  for  it,  your 
tabernacles,  varlets,  your  Globes  and  your 
Triumphs. " 

The  plot  of  iThe  Poetaster  is  somewhat 
complex.  Its  chief  subject  is  the  disgrace 
of  Marston  and  Dekker,  the  poetaster  and  tbe 
joume3rnAn  poet.  But  its  subsidiary  plot  is 
tbe  d'sgrace  of  Ovid  and  bis  revellers,  who 
are  betrayed  to  tbe  emperor  by  Histrio, 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  tbis  part 
of  tbe  plot  refers  to  the  famous  performance 
of  Richard  II,  by  tbe  Lord  Chamberlain 's 
players  on  tbe  7tb  of  February  1601,  tbe 
eve  of  Essex's  mad  incursion  into  tbe  city. 
Tbe  play  was  commanded  by  some  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Earl ;  and  Augustine  Phillips, 
one  of  tbe  actors,  received  forty  shillings  as 
a  guarantee  against  loss  by  it.  It  is  quite 
evident,  by  tbe  place  wbicb  tbe  whole  epi- 
sode of  Richard  IL  occupied  in  the  history 
of  tbe  Earl's  conduct  and  trial,  that  this  fact 
must  be  connected  with  the  inhibition  under 
which,  as  we  see  from  Hamlet  (1602),  tbe 
actors  then  were  labouring,  and  with  the 
court  disgrace  which  Shakespeare  about  tbat 
time  experienced,  and  by  reason  of  wbicb  be 
and  Burbage  were  not  "  guerdon'd  to  their 
deserts." 
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'*  Hadst  thou  not  plaj'd  some  kingly  part  in 
sport 
Thou  hadst  boon  a  companion  for  a  king," 

are  lines  addressed  to  Shakespeare  by  a  con- 
temporary. Jonson  treats  the  revels  of  Ovid 
at  the  court  in  a  double  manner.  On  the 
one  hand  he  represents  the  court  as  a  scene 
of  debauchery,  in  which  several  poets  and 
others  play  the  parts  of  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
Ovid  being  Jupiter,  and  JuUa  the  emperor's 
daughter,  whose  "  declined  affections  "  were 
bestowed  on  Ovid,  being  Juno.  On  the 
other  hand  he  represents  the  Bevels  as  inno- 
cent in  themselves,  without  any  treasonable 
intent,  and  only  clothed  in  the  garb  of  trea- 
son by  the  officious  information  of  Histrio, 
the  player  who  lent  the  properties  for  the 
ma^,  and  the  busy  inquisition  of  the  para- 
sitic magistrate  Asmius  Lupus,  to  whom  Jon- 
son (who  himself  had  been  suspected  of 
giving  the  information)  addresses  the  lines : — 

'*Was  this  the  treason,  this  the  dangerous 

plot, 
Thy  clamorous  tongue  so  bellowed  through 

the  court, 
Hadst  thou  no  other  project  to  increase 
Thy  grace  with  Csesar,  but  this  wolfish  train 
To  prey  upon  the  life  of  innocent  mirth 
And  harmless  pleasures,  bred  of  noble  wit  ?" 

That  Shakespeare  was  meant  by  Ovid  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  Meres,  to  whom  Jonson 
refers  as  an  authority  about  Munday's  place 
in  literature,*  had  declared  in  1598  that  the 
sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  Uved  in  him.  In 
Chester's  Lovers  Martyr  {1 601),  to  which 
both  Shakespeare,  and  Jonson  contributed 
poems,  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "  fond,  rhyming  Ovid."  In  the 
Return  from  Parnassus^  where  the  ven- 
geance of  Shakespeare  on  Jonson  is  referred 
to,  it  is  hinted  that  the  cause  of  his  putting 
down  the  University  poets  was  that  they  smelt 
too  much  of  Ovid.  This  comparison  with 
Ovid  was  brought  out  in  several  particulars. 
Ovid  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  left  it 
for  poetry.  He  began  his  poetical  career  by 
publishing  love  poems,  and  then  turned  to 
the  drama.  It  is  true  for  the  real  Ovid,  but 
not  true  for  Shakespeare,  that  he  was  then 
engaged  in  his  first  tragedy,  and  that  he  was 
not  known  to  the  "  open  stage,"  and  did  not 
traffic  in  "  their  theatres."  But  the  incon- 
sistency was  made  consistent  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  moment  Shakespeare  was  driven  from 
the  London  stage.  At  this  time  a  consider- 
able outcry  wa«i  raised  against  him  for  his 
supposed  immorality.  His  plays  were  taxed 
as  both  gross  and  wicked.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  was  given  up  to  "love's  foolish,  lazy 
languishment."     To  this  period  belongs  the 

*  The  Case  U  Altered,  i.  1. 


story  told  by  Manningham  on  the  authority 
of  Pooley,  Burbage's  apprentice,  that 
Shakespeare,  having  overheard  an  assigna- 
tion made  by  Rich£uxl  Burbage  with  a  citi- 
zen's wife,  kept  the  appointment  himself, 
and  jeered  the  belated  player  with  the  too 
evident  truth  that  "  William  the  Conaueror 
came  before  Richard  the  Third,"  whict  last 
was  then  Burbage's  most  celebrated  part 
The  same  sort  of  idea  is  given  in  the  Satiro- 
maetix,  Dekker's  reply  to  7%c  Poetaster^ 
where  Shakespeare  is  brought  in  as  William 
Rufus  directing  the  punishment  of  Jonson, 
but  giving  no  brilliant  example  of  chastity 
in  his  own  person.  Though  this  play  was 
acted  by  Shakespeare's  own  company  he 
was  evidently  angered  by  it ;  for  he  com- 
pared its  writer  to  "  rank  Thersites  "  opening 
his  "  mastic  jaws. "  And  he  seems  to  refer 
to  and  protest  against  the  general  ill-fame 
under  which  he  laboured  at  this  time  in  his 
121  st  Sonnet: — 

"'Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed, 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost   which  is   so 

deemed 
Not  by  our  feeling  but  by  others'  seeing  : 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think 

F5od  ? 
am  that  I  am,  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own : 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves 

be  bevel ; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not 
be  shown; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness 
reign." 

It  was  the  order  of  the  day  to  represent  all 
the  friends  of  Essex  as  Puritans,  Papists,  or 
Atheists;  and  libels  against  a  man's  morals 
might  then  have  a  pohtical  meaning. 

A  minor  grief  of  Shakespeare  against  Jon- 
son may  be  found  in  T/ie  Poetaster.  It 
occurs  in  the  dialogue  between  Crispinus 
and  Chloe  in  the  second  Act  Chloe  asks 
him,  "  Are  you  a  gentleman  bom  ? "  on  which 
he  offers  to  show  his  arms.  "No,"  says 
Chloe,  "  your  legs  do  sufficiently  show  you 
are  a  gentleman  bom ;  for  a  man  borne  upon 
little  legs  is  always  a  gentleman  bom."* 
"  Yet,"  says  Crispinus,  "  I  pray  you  vouch- 
safe the  sight  of  my  arms,  mistress ;  for  I 
bear  them  about  me  to  have  them  seen.  My 
name  is  Crispinus,  or  Cry-spinas  indeed,whidi 
is  well  expressed  in  my  arms :  a  face  crying  in 


*  There  is  some  obscnre  tradition  of  a  defect  in 
Shakespeare's  legs,  to  which  he  is  supposed  to 
allude  in  the  sonnet. 
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cMef ;  and  beneath  it  a  bloody  toe,  between 
three  thorns  pungent"     To  which  Chloe — 
"Then  you  are  welcome,  sir:  now  you  are 
a  gentleman  bom,  I  can  find  in  my  heart  to 
welcome  you,  for  I  am  a  gentlewoman  bom 
too,  and  I  will  bear  my  head  high  enough, 
thongh  'twere  my  fortune  to  marry  a  trades- 
man.      The  old  tradition  up  to  Giffbrd's 
day  was  that  Orispinus  was  intended  for 
Dekker.    Gifford  proved  by  quotations  that 
it  was  Marston  's  poetry  that  was  ridiculed 
in  Crispinus's  compositions.     Hence  it  has 
since  been  said  that  in  these  words  Jonson 
confessed  Marston  to  be  a  gentleman,  an 
amiigero,  as  he  certainly  was.     But  Dekker, 
in  his  OulVs  HoTTirBookj  quotes  the  passage 
80  far  as  it  relates  to  little  legs,  and  assumes 
that  it  was  meant  for  himself.     The  fact  is 
that  persons  who  veil  their  utterances  and 
speak  in  riddles  always  take  care  to  leave 
a  loophole  to  enable  them  to  fors^/ear  the 
obvious  application  of  their  words.     This  is 
what  Dekker  declared  Jonson  always  to  be 
doing.    This  dastard  wit^  he  said,  stfuck  at 
men  in  comers,  and  wrapped  up  jthe  vices  of 
his  best  friends  in  riddles.     His  persons  are 
not  meant  for  individuals ;  but  he  joins  in 
one  person  the  traits  that  he  means  to  lash 
in  many  men.     The  convenience  of  this  pro- 
cess is  undeniable.     It  enables  the  satirist  to 
take  his  oath  that  the  picture  is  not  meant 
for  any  person,  that  where  the  cap  fits  it  will 
light  without  his  fault     Jonson  often  pro- 
fited as  much;  and  about  this  particular 
play  he  protested  that  he  never  wrote  any- 
thing more  innocent  or  empty  of  offence : 
he  named   none ;  he  spared  persons,  and 
spoke  of  vices.     This  habit  of  forswearing 
the  meaning  of  plain  allusions  was  not  con- 
fined to  Jonson.     About  this  time,  as  we 
read  in  Chamberlain's  letters  to  Carleton, 
Babington,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  preaching 
at  Court,  made  many  proffers  or  glances  on 
Essex's  behalf,  as  he  was  understood  by  the 
whole  auditory,  and  by  the  Queen  herself, 
who  presently  calling  him  to  a  reckoning 
for  it,  he  flatly  forswore  that  be  had  any 
such  meaning.  This  is  just  what  Jonson  did ; 
it  was  a  common  trick  of  a  period  when 
physical  bravery  was  more  common  than 
moral  courage.      Crispinus,  in  Jonson's  play, 
is  not  merely  a  representative  of  Marston, 
bat  a  common  receptacle  for  faults  of  friends 
whom  the  author  wished  to  lash.      It  seems 
almost  evident  that  the  person  from  whom 
he  borrowed  the  incident  of  the  arms  was 
Shakespeare,  not  Marston.     Shakespeare's 
father  was  of  a  peasant  family;    but    he 
married  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  an 
Arden,  a  name  of  great  note  in  Warwickshire. 
When  he  rose  to  be  chief  magistrate  of  Strat- 
ford he  naturally  wished  to  bear  arms  himself. 


so  as  to  be  able  to  impale  his  wife's.     He 
therefore  applied  to  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  and 
obtained  a  "  patieme."      The  poet  renewed 
his  father's  application   in  1596.     But  he 
was  not  content  with  this.     He  again  applied 
to  Camden  in  1599,  this  time  evidently  to 
assert  his  right  to  quarter  his  mother's  arms. 
He  succeeded ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  grant  gives  her,  not  the  arms  of  the 
Warwickshire   Ardens,    but  those    of  the 
Ardens  of  Alvanley  in  Cheshire,  who  boasted 
a  descent  from  the  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
whose  arms  they  quartered,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Chester,  and  Mercia. 
Tfee  particular  Arden  from  whom  his  mother 
may  have  claimed  descent  seems  to  have 
been  Ralph,  who  married  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Stanley  of  Hooton.     One 
of  their  sons,  Thomas,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
vi.  migrated  into  Leicestershire,  and  founded 
a  family  there.     Thomas  Arden  of  Aston 
Cantlowe,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Shakespeare, 
was  possibly  a  son  or  muidson  of  this  Thomas. 
Jonson  probably  mtroduced  Shakespeare 
to  Camden  to  obtain  his  grant  of  arms  in 
1599,  and  thus  was  privy  to  aU  the  anxiety 
of  the  poet  to  prove  himself  a  gentleman 
bom.     if  his  ancient  coat  was  at  the  earli- 
est a  couple  of  years  more  recent  than  his 
own  birth,  yet  it  was  worth  while  to  get  a 
coat  for  the  Shakespeares,  to  enable  them 
to  quarter  the  arms  of  their  mother's  family. 
The  very  character  of  the  arms  attributed 
to  Crispinus  is  exactly  that  of  Shakespeare's 
coat ;  it  belongs  to  the  canting  department 
of  heraldry,  and  is  merely  an  emblematic 
pun  upon  the  name.     The  shake  of  Shake- 
speare is  represented  by  the  crest^a  falcon 
flapping  its  wings :  the  speare  by  a  spear  in 
a  tend  upon  Sie  shield.     Such  was  Cris- 
pinus's canting  coat : — ^the  cry  shown  by  a 
face  crying ;  the  spinas  by  three  thoms.  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  Marston's  arms  warrant- 
ed any  such  satire.    He  was  admitted  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  in 
1693,  as  the  "eldest  son  of  an   esquire;" 
and  his  armorial  bearings  came  to  him  as  a 
matter  of   course.     It  was  not  against  the 
misfortune  of  hereditary  gentility  that  Jon- 
son directed  his   satire ;  it  was  against  the 
foUy,  as  he  considered  it,  of  a  peasant  seek- 
ing to  improve  his  social  status  by  obtaining 
a  grant  of  arms.     He  had  already  satirized 
this  weakness  in  the  person  of  Sogliardo  in 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  But,  whether 
he  distinctly  meant  the  passage  to  apply  to 
Shakespeare  or  not,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  Shakespeare  thought  it  was  so  intend- 
ed.    In  this  way  the"  conversation  between 
the  old  shepherd  and  his  son  in  the  last 
scene  of  the   Winter^ s  Tale  receives  a  per- 
sonal meaning,  which  indeed  has  often  been 
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attributed  to  it ;  and  the  satire  ag^nst  "  old 
coats,"  which  he  introduced  about  this  time 
into  his  revised  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor j 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  evidently  did 
not  avail  himself  of  his  right  to  quarter  his 
mother's  arms,  seems  to  £ow  that,  as  time 
went  on,  he  acquiesced  in  the  relevancy  of 
Jonson's  satire,  and  was  contented  to  drop 
his  pretence  to  antiquity  of  descent 

But  just  at  the  period  of  TTie  Poetaster 
fl601)  it  was  not  so.     It  was  then  a  current 
joke  to  identify  Shakespeare  with  the  Con- 
queror* or  Rufus,  as  if  his  pretensions  to 
descent  from  the  Norman  dukes  were  known. 
He  may  have  permitted  his  friends  to  call 
him  William    the    Conqueror,  or  William 
Bufus,  without  going  so  far  as  to  put  up 
with  Jonson's  sneer.     Just  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Southampton  was  in  prison,  and  the 
political  cause  which  he  had  embraced  was 
in  ruins,  Shakespe^ure  retired  upon  himself, 
and  made  much  of  what  belonged  to  him. 
Both  he  and  Jonson  consorted  with  men  far 
above  them  in  station.     But  Jonson  mixed 
with  high  society  on  the  assumption  that, 
though  a  plebeian  by  stock,  his  genius  en- 
nobled him.     Hence  the  curious  compound 
of  intellectual  arrogance  a^d  moral  servility 
which  he  sometimes  exhibited  in  his  con- 
duct, allowing  his  liberty  in  the  presence  of 
great  men  to  aggrandize  hunself  in  his  own 
esteem,  and  to  excuse  at  other  times  con- 
duct which  in  other  men   he  would  have 
rightly  stigmatized  as  base.     Shakespeare, 
on  the  conkary,  put  forward   no  personal 
claim  to  superiority    of    intellect.     In  his 
sonnets    he   makes   free   confession  of   all 
kinds  of  personal  insufficiencies.     He  owns 
that  he  is   lame,  poor,  despised;    that  he 
has  degraded  himself  by  wearing  motley; 
that  his  public  means  have  bred  in  him  pub- 
lic manners.     But  he  never  confesses  that 
his  birth  is  plebeian  or  his  blood  ungentle. 
In  his  relations  with  his  noble  friends   he 
was  neither   arrogant   nor  unduly  humble, 
but  equally   removed   from    sauciness   and 
servility,  and   from   that   mixture  of  both 
which  sometimes   distinguishes  the  favour- 
ites of  great  men.     The  letter  of  dedica- 
tion of  his    Lucrece   to    Southampton    ex- 
hibits in  clear   colour  the  attitude  of   his 
mind.     In  it  there  shines  the  same  gentle- 
ness and  humility   which  are  expressed  in 
the  sonnets.     It  is  a  humility  so  far  from 


*  An  inverted  form  of  the  same  joke  is  found 
in  the  revised  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  wliere  Slj 
is  made  to  say  "  that  the  Sliee  came  in  with  Rich- 
ard Conqaeror."  Tlie  clownish  mistake  covers 
an  allusion  to  BurlMbge,  under  wliom  probably 
the  Slies  were  introduced  to  the  stAge,  and  wliom 
Shakespeare  makes  tlie  Conqueror  instead  of 
bimsell 


servility  that  it  would  ennoble  even  a  prince, 
and  may  therefore   be  exhibited  by  a  de> 
pendant  without  the   least   self-abasement 
Shakespeare  levelled  himself  up  to  his  no- 
ble friends  by  his   claim  of  gentle  birth; 
Jonson  levelled  them   down  to  himself  by 
sneering  at  birth.     Sha^eare,  by  resting 
his  claims  on  this  false  issue,  enabled  both 
his  friends  and  himself  to  put  out  of  sight 
his  sovereignty  of  nature,  and  to  treat  the 
rank  which  his  genius  gave  him  as  one  held 
precisely  by  the   same   titles  as  those  on 
which  the  rank  of  all  other  gentlemen  rest- 
ed.    Jonson,  by   the   very   forwardnees  of 
his  confession  that  he  had  none  of  the  ordi- 
nary claims  to  rank,  grounded  his  right  to 
the  position   which   he    sought   to  occupy 
upon  his  own    exkaordinary   merits.     Per- 
haps the  moral  and  sodal  utility,  not  of  the 
pride  of  birth,  but  of  a  certain  respect  for 
antiquity  of  descent,  was  never  more  clearly 
exhibited  than  in  the  contrasted  courses  of 
these  two  men.      In  his  intercourse  with  lus 
noble  friends,  Shakespeare  made  no  absurd 
claims.     His  pedigree  was  not  so  much  an 
external  fact  as  an  internal  idea,  a  kind  of 
atmosphere  of  his  mind,  an   obscure  con- 
sciousness which   helped   him   to  maintain 
hb  own  dignity,  and  to  respect  that  of  other 
men.     When   he    came    to   put  forth  his 
claims  to  friendship  with  his  great  acquaint- 
ance, he  grounded  them  not  on  his  birUi, 
nor  on  his  merits  or  genius,  but  on  his  love. 
"  Some  gloiy  in  their  birth,"  he  says  in  the 
ninety-iSrst  Sonnet,  but  "  thy  love  is  better 
than  high  birth  to  me."      Perh^s  Jonson's 
sneer  in  The  Poetaster  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Shakespeare,  after  having  taken 
the  trouble  to   vmdicate  his  right  to  the 
Arden  arms  in  the   Herald's  court,  nev^ 
thought  pro  per  to  bear  them  in  public     His 
monument  bears  his  own  shield  only.   Prob- 
ably his  genealogical  ardour  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  Ardens  of  Cheshire  was  only 
a  passing  condition  of  his  mind.     If  it  was 
permanent,  it  certainly  is  noteworthy  as  a 
trait  of  that  habitual  modesty  which  made 
him  so  sparing  in  any  allusions  to  himself  or 
his  belongings  that  in  his  play  of  King  John 
there  is  no  mention  of    the  great  Earl  of 
Chester,  who  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  history  of  the  times,  and  who  is  also  an 
important  figure  in  the    Arden  pedigree. 
This  modesty  of  Shakespeare  about  himself 
finds  a  counterpart  in  the  silence  of  his  con- 
temporaries about  him.      If  they  jeered  at 
him  on  the  stage,  their  allusions  have  failed 
to  stick  to  him,  because  he  presented  no 
salient  angles  of  prof  esaed  personal  pretences 
to  which  they  could  adhere,  and  tneir  rele- 
vancy is  forgotten  and  can  no  longer  be 
proved.     It  was  exactly  the  contrary  witb 
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BaiJonson.  At  the  time  now  under  re- 
view, 1599-1 608y  he  was  by  no  means  the 
popular  character  he  afterwards  became. 
Allusions  to  him  are  rife  in  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  period ;  and  most  of  them 
ha?e  reference  to  his  trade  of  bricklayer. 
Hie  fun  of  them  must  have  consisted  prin- 
dpally  in  the  annoyance  which  they  notori- 
oofily  gave  him.  He  felt  himself  obliged  to 
draw  die  line  somewhere ;  he  did  not  claim 
high  birth,  but  he  did  not  Kke  to  be  remind- 
ed that  he  had  been  a^craftsman. 

Another  feature  in  The  Poetaster,  which 
we  know  gave  mortal  ofifence  to  the  players 
in  general  and  to  Shakespeare  specially,  was 
Jodsod's  treatment  of  them  in  the  persons 
of  the  sneaking  informers  Histrio  and  JEsop, 
and  in  the  remarks  put  into  Lupuses  mouth 
about  the  whole  profession : — "  Tnese  players 
are  an  idle  generation,  and  do  much  harm 
in  a  state,  corrupt  young  gentry  very  much 
.  .  .  besides  they  will  rob  us  magistrates  of 
our  respect,  bring  us  upon  their  stages,  and 
make  us  ridiculous  to  tne  plebeians.'      And 
Tucca  ^rees : — "  They  are  crown^licentious, 
the  rogues ;  libertines,  flat  libertines.     They 
forget  they  are  in  the  statute,  the  rascals ; 
they  are  blazoned  there :   there  they  are 
tricked,  they  and  their  pedigrees ;  they  need 
no  other  heralds,  I  wiss."     (It  need  scarcely 
be  hinted  that  this  remark  adds  gall  to  the 
pomt  just  discussed.)      And  Ovid's  father 
adds  that  "  the  very  reading  of  the  public 
edicts  should   frignt  thee  from  conmierce 
with  them,  and  give  thee  distaste  enough  of 
their  actions."     Once  more,  77ie  Poetaster 
contains  a  scene  which  is  a  manifest  allusion 
to,  if  not  a  parody  of,  the  garden  scene  of 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  where  Ovid  (Shakespeare) 
pours  out  his  love  beneath  the  window  of 
the  imprisoned  Julia,  whom  the  emperor 
has  immured,  while  her  lover  is  banished 
from  the  court     There  is  nothing  to  offend 
in  tiiis  scene  by  itself ;  but  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  play  it  must  have 
enhanced  the  anger  of  the  person  attacked. 
It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  review  the 
speedy  castigation  which  Dekker  inflicted 
for  this  piece  upon  Jonson.     The   Satiro- 
ffKutix,  publicly  played  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's men,  and  privately  by  the  children 
of  Paul's,  is  a  mine  of  satire  and  lampooning, 
in  which  everything  belonging  to  Jonson-:- 
his  face,  his  nose,  his  voice,  his  offensive 
odcmr,  his  clothes,    his    history,  even    his 
valour,  his  vices,  his  whole  character — ^are 
subjected  to  the  most  Aristophanic  gibes. 
He  characters  are  for  the  most  part  the 
same  as  in  27ie  Poetaster.     Horace  is  Jon- 
son ;  C^iq>inu8  and  IDemetrius,  Marston  and 
Dekker ;  Captain  Tucca  is  still  the  vehicle  of 
most  of  the  abuse.    But  for  Augustus  is 


substituted  William  Rufus — Shakespeare — 
who   presides  over  the   untrussing  of  the 
humouipus  poet ;  and  some  old  characters 
of  Dekker's  are  introduced  from  a  previous 
play,  Patient  GrisselL     Tucca  in  one  place 
asks  Bubo,  Jonson's  toady,  "  What  is  my 
name  1"    Bubo    only    knows  Captain   and 
Tucca.  "  No,  fie  on't,''  says  the  other,  "  my 
name's  Hamlet-Revenge !"     He  even  seems 
to  allude  to  a  speech  of  Rosencrantz  in  Ham- 
let, when  he  says  that  no  gentleman  can  stir 
without  being  shown  up  in  Every  Gentleman 
in  and  out  of  his  Humour  : — "  We  that  are 
heads  of  legions  and  bands,  and  fear  none 
but  these  shoulder-clappers,  shall  fear  you, 
you  serpentine  rascal,     or,  as  Shakespeare 
puts  it  more  tersely,  "  many  wearing  rapiers 
are  afraid  of  goose-quills."     The  mention  of 
Hamlet-Revenge  se^ms  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare  had  retorted  upon  Jonson  ; 
and  the  passage  at  the  end  of  tne  play  is  in 
fact  a  hmt  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done.    The  play  ends,  like  Cynthia's  Revels, 
with  a  kind  of  enforced  palinode.     Jonson 
is  made  to  forswear  a  great  many  of  his 
practices.     The  second  article  is  that  he  will 
not  ^^  bumbast  out  a  new  play  with  the  old 
linings    of  jests  stolen  from   the   Temple 
Revels."     Now  it  so  happens  that  the  play 
acted   at,   and   probably   written    for,   the 
Temple's  Revels  on  the  2d  of  February  1602 
was    Shakespeare]s    Twelfth    Night.    The 
purport  of  the  oath  administered  to  Jonson 
was  that  he  should  not  write  a  new  play 
upon  that,  as  Dekker  had  written  his  play  on 
the  plan  of  The  Poetaster.      Malvolio  then 
was  Shakespeare's  first  purge  administered 
to  Ben  Jonson.    The  lawyers,  as  Jonson  tells 
us,  had  been  highly  offended  with  him,  and 
apparently  joined  with  the  players  in  thus 
showing  their  anger.    Malvolio  is  simply  the 
character  which  Jonson  drew  of  himself  as 
Asper,  Macilente,  and  Crites,  passed  through 
the  critical  alembic  of  Shakespeare's  creative 
genius.  We  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
Jonson  as  he  was  in  after  years,  when  his 
"  mountain     belly "    was    his     prominent 
feature,  may  find  it  difficult  to  see  him  in  the 
lean  Malvobo.  But  that  .was  his  physical  con- 
dition in  1602.     "  Horace    was    a  goodly 
corpulent  gentleman,"  savs  Dekker  m  The 
Poetaster,  "  and  not  so  lean  and    hollow- 
cheeked    a   Scrag    as    thou    art"     Again 
"  Horace,"  says  Dekker,  '*  loved  poets  well, 
and  gave  cockscombs  to  none  but  fools.  But 
thou  lovest  none  but  thyself."     So,  when 
Malvolio  calls  the  witty  clown   a  "  barren 
rascal,"  his  mistress    tells  him  that  he  is 
'^  sick  of  self-love  "  and  his  taste  distempered, 
and  recommends  him  to  be  generous,  guilt- 
less, and  free.     He  is  a  "  kind  of  Puritan," 
but  not  really  a  Puritan  or  anything  con- 
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stantly,  but  a  time-pleaser,*  an  affected  ass, 
that  conned  state  without  book  (ref errinj^  to 
the  gravity  and  shallowness  of  the  political 
speeches  of  Crites) ;  so  well  persuaded  of  his 
innumerable  excellencies  that  he  thinks  all 
who  look  upon  him  love  him  (another 
distinct  reference  to  Crites) ;  one  who 
brought  his  fellow-servants  out  of  favour 
with  their  lady  for  a  bear-baiting  (and  Jon- 
son  had  in  Cynthia^ 8  Reveh  distinctly  tried 
to  throw  doubts  on  the  loyalty  of  all  the  com- 
panies of  actors).  Jonson  like  Malvolio, 
emboldened  by  the  favour  shown  to 
Cj/nthia'a  Bevels,  went  too  far  in  his 
Poetaster^  disgusted  the  lawyers,  soldiers, 
and  players,  was  thrown  into  prison,  con- 
sidered himself  beset  with  spies,  and  when 
he  came  out,  was  so  lonely  that  Overbury 
told  Manningham,  in  February  1603,  that 
he  was  "livmg  upon  one  Townsend  and 
scorning  the  world."  As  Crites  banishes  the 
riotous  courtiers,  so  does  Malvolio  discard 
the  Countess's  household  as  '^  idle  shallow 
things,  not  of  his  element"  He  is  persuaded 
that  the  right  way  to  win  his  mistress's 
favour  is  to  be  opposite  with  her  kinsmen, 
surly  with  her  servants,  to  let  his  tongue 
tang  arguments  of  state,  to  make  himself 
singular  in  dress — as  it  is  clear,  from  the 
perpetual  allusions  to  his  dress,  both  in  21ie 
Poetaster  and  in  the  /Sa^tVo-mcw^wr,  that  Jon- 
son did.  But  his  mistress  only  considers 
him  a  madman,  and  hands  him  over  to  his 
enemies,  who  shut  him  up  in  prison,  and 
make  him  *'  the  most  notorious  geek  and 
gull  that  e'er  invention  played  on."  Even 
the  part  of  the  plot  which  does  not  refer  to 
Jonson  has  been  supposed  to  be  built  on  a 
hint  in  his  Every  man  out  of  his  Humour^ 
where  Mitis  criticises  the  comedy,  and  wishes 
the  argument  had  been  of  some  other  nature, 
as  of  "  a  duke  to  be  in  love  with  a  countess, 
and  that  countess  to  be  in  love  with  the  duke's 
son,  and  the  son  to  love  the  lady's  waiting- 
maid  ;  some  such  cross  wooing,  with  a  clown 
to  their  serving-man — ^better  than  to  be  thus 
near  and  familiarly  allied  to  the  time."  When 
Jonson  wrote  this  he  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  Shakespeare  ;  his  highest  ambition  was 
that "  lean  Macilente"  mi^t  become  "as  fat," 
by  popular  favour,  "  as  Sir  John  Falstaffl" 
It  is  not  improbable  that "  the  gentle  Shake- 
speare," Mitis,  had  suggested  to  him  this  very 
plot.  In  The  Return  from  Parnassus 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  given  Jonson  a 

*  Jonson,  in  Skoery  Man  in  his  Humour, 
couples  toother  Precisians  and  "  rigid  Roman 
Catholics  "  as  similar  in  Telfgion  ;  and  Watson 
{QuodlibeUt  p.  27)  says  that  the  Jesuit  faction 
was  commouly  called  that  of  the  "Puritan 
Papists/'  Jonson,  it  is  superfluous  to  remark, 
was  at  this  time  a  Catholic. 


purge  that  made  him  bevrray  his  credit 
This  is  exactly  what  is  said  in  the  play.  **  I 
know  my  physic  will  work  with  him,"  says 
Maria,  who  invented  the  plot  against  him. 
"  What  a  dish  of  poison  hath  she  dressed 
him  I "  says  Sir  Toby.  Once  more,  Shake- 
speare seems  to  protest  against  the  name  De- 
formed in  the  lines — 

^^  In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  called  *  drformed '  but  the  im- 
kind." 

And  when  we  interpret  the  clown's  song  at 
the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Night  of  Jonson,  it 
receives  a  new  light  What  could  be  more 
applicable  to  the  man  who  first  called 
"  plays  "  "  works,"  and  who  was  notorious  for 
makuig  mountains  of  molehills,  than  the 
couplet 


"  When  that  I  was  a -little  tiny  boy, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy  ; ' 

Or  to  the  man  of  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
as  Dekker  describes,  than  the  second  coup- 
let— 

*'*'  But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate, 
^  'Ghiinst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their 
gate;" 

or  to  the  husband  of  the  "  shrew  but 
honest"  than 

**  But  when  I  came,  alas  I  to  wive, 
By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive  ;  " 

or  to  the  bacchanalian  nature  of  the  man 
than 

"  But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed, 
With  toss-pots  still  had  cbrunken  head"  ? 

or  what  could  be  a  better  reply  to  Jonson'« 
attempts  to  reform  everything,  and  to  renew 
the  face  of  the  earth,  than 

*^  A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun ; 
But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done  "  ? 

Some  critics  have  found  deep  philosophy  in 
this  doggrel.  It  is  much  of  the  same 
character  as  the  lines  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare on  Lucy  or  Combe — a  rough  popular 
satire. 

Cynthia^ s  Revels  is  very  much  devoted  to 
showing  up  a  ridiculous  custom  of  court- 
ship, which  seems  to  have  been  fashionable, 
and  consisted  in  four  different  chai^ges  or 
^^  complimentary  assaults  "  on  the  lady,  called 
the  "  bare  accost,"  the  "  better  r^fsrd," 
the  "  solemn  address,"  and  the  "  perfect 
close."  Twelfth  Night  and  Trdlus  and 
Cressida  are  the  only  plays  in  which  Shake- 
speare takes  any  notice  of  this  custom.  In 
the  former  play  Sir  Toby  tells  Sir 
Andrew  to  "  accost "  Maria ;  and  Sir  ijidrew 
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takes  it  for  her  name,  and  calls  her  "  Mistress 
Mary  Accost ;"  and  Sir  Toby  explains  that 
accost  only  means  ''front  her,  board  her, 
woo  her,  assail  her."  In  this,  with  Sir 
Andrew's  subsequent  accosting,  we  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  accosting  scene  in 
Cynthia's  ReveU,  The  same  thmg  occnrs 
when  Fabian  explains  that  Olivia  only  show- 
ed f&YOor  to  Cesario  to  awake  Sir  Andrew's 
"  dormouse  "  valour,  and  tells  him,  "  You 
should  then  have  accosted  her,  and  with  some 
excellent  jests  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you 
should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumb- 
ness. This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand, 
and  this  was  balked."  Here  we  have  the 
very  description  of  -the  "  accost"  as  given 
in  Jonson's  play,  where  the  technical  word 
for  being  "  banged  into  dumbness,"  t.e., 
being  put  out  of  countenance,  is  getting 
**the  dor" — ^being  made  a  "  dormouse."  In 
Troiltu  and  Cressida  similarly  we  have  the 
scene  (iii.  1)  where  Pandarus  makes  his 
'^ complimental  assault"  upon  Paris  and 
Helen,  and  addresses  her  in  words  almost 
parodied  from  Jonson's  play : — "  Fair  be  to 
you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair  company  ! 
fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measures,  fairly  guide 
them !  especially  to  you,  fsdr  queenT  fair 
thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow."  And  then  we 
hare  TJlysseB'  judgment  upon  Cressida  : — 

**0,  these  encounterera,  so  glib  of  tongue 
That  give  accosting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 
And  wide  imclasp  the  table  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader  1  Set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  "  perfect  close,"  the 
Isst  scene  in  the  act  of  courtship,  nothing 
can  be  more  beautifully  contrived  than  the 
second  scene  of  Act  iii.,  where  Troilus  and 
Cressida  exchange  their  final  vows.  Osric,  in 
Hamlety  is  one  of  these  courtly  encounterers. 
^  He  has  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time  and 
outward  habit  of  encounter  ;  a  kind  of  yesty 
collection  which  carries  them  through  and 
through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed 
opinions ;  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trial, 
the  bubbles  are  out."  But  Hamlet  contains 
no  accoeting  scene. 

One  more  point  should  be  noted.  Jon- 
son  makes  Amorphus  a  master  of  grimace. 
In  Cynthia's  Revels^  Act  ii.  s.  I,  he  puts  on 
in  succession  the  mercantile  face,  the  acade- 
mic face,  the  military,  the  legal,  the  politi- 
cal, and  the  courtly  face,  all  which  he  first 
describes  and  then  exemplifies.  Shake- 
speare gives  the  retort  courteous  for  all  this 
when  he  describes  Malvolio :  '^  He  does 
smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  is  in  the 
new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  In- 
dies :  you  have  not  seen  such  a  thing  as  'tis. 
I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him." 

VOL.   LII.  N — 16 


In  the  same  way,  in  The  Return  fr<ytn  Par- 
nassuSy  iv.  3,  Kempe  gives  himself  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  faces  when  he  says,  at 
Cambridge,  "I  saw  a  parasite  make  faces 
and  mouths  of  all  sorts  on  this  fashion."  It 
may  be  suspected  that  Shakespeare,  like 
Garrick,  had  a  great  power  of  facial  expres- 
sion, and  contrary-wise  that  Jonson  had  not 
Dekker  says  of  him,  in  the  Satiro-mastiXy 
"  Thou  putt'st  up  a  supplication  to  be  a  poor 

t'oumeyman  player,  and  hadst  been  stiU  so, 
mt  that  thou  could'st  not  set  a  good  face 
upon  it."  Richard  ui.  could  only  be  acted 
by  one  wjio  could  "  frame  his  face  to  all  oc- 
casions." 

Jonson's  Poetaster  probably  came  out  at 
Christmas  1601.  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night  was  just  forty  days  after  it.  But 
Malvolio  is  much  more  a  reply  to  Cynthia's 
Revels  than  to  the  Poetaster.  The  reply  to 
21ie  Poetaster  was  Troiltis  and  Cressida. 
Jonson,  in  attacking  Marston  in  2%e  Poet- 
aster, glanced  chiefly  at  his  Satires  and  his 
Antonio  and  MeUida.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  drama  Marston  had  introduced  an  armed 
epilogue  (usually  prologue  and  epilogue  were 
spoken  by  an  actor  in  a  velvet  cloak),  but 
"  not  as  a  peremptory  challenge  of  desert" 
In  The  Poetaster  an  "  armed  Prologue  "  sa- 
lutes the  audience,  to  show  that  the  play  is 
"  forty-fold  proof  against  detractors  and  illi- 
terate apes,"  that  the  writer  has  a  "  well- 
erected  confidence,"  that  he  once  more,  as 
in  the  epilogue  to  Cynthia^ s  Revels^  "  swore 
that  his  play  was  good,"  that  he  pursues 
with  constant  firmness  the  right  mean  be- 
tween full-blown  vanity  and  base  dejection. 
The  prologue  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  a 
direct  reply  to  this  challenge : — 

"  Hither  am  I  come, 
A  prologue  armed,  but  not  in  confidence 
Of  author*s  pen  or  actor's  voice,  but  suited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  argument" 

Like  Twelfth  Night,  Troilus  and  Cressida 
came  out  on  some  private  stage.  Dekker 
and  Chettle  had  written  a  drama  on  this  sub- 
ject for  Henslowe  in  1699 ;  but  the  title  had 
been  changed  into  The  Tragedy  of  Agamem- 
non  on  representation.  It  was  not  this, 
therefore,  but  Shakespeare's  play,  which  was 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  7th  of 
February  1603,  as  acted  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's men.  The  preface  to  the  play,  as 
Eublished  in  1609,  declares  that  it  never  had 
een  staled  with  the  stage,  or  clapperclawed 
with  the  palms  of  the  vulgar.  It  might 
have  been  privately  performed,  perhaps  at 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and  then  it  had 
been  kept  in  ms.  in  the  hands  of  some  great 
personage.  Shakespeare  from  1 600  to  1 603 
was  in  disgrace.      He  was  banished   the 
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court  His  plays,  which  hitherto  had  been 
jealously  guarded  by  the  actors,  were  pub- 
lished wholesale.  Between  August  1600 
and  January  1601  no  less  than  eight  were 
entered  for  publication  at  Stationers'  Hall ; 
and  most  of  them  were  printed.     His  com- 

Siy,  which  used  always  to  act  before  the 
een  at  Christmas,  Twelfth-tide,  and  Shrove- 
tide, was  replaced  in  1600  and  1601  by 
the  Lord  Aamiral's  men.  His  plays  seem 
for  a  time  to  have  been  baaished  by  the 
licenser  from  the  public  stage. 

An  examination  of  TroiTus  and  Cressida 
will  show  how  manifold  are  its  reforences  to 
the  current  partly  political,  partly  profes- 
sional, quarrel.  Besides  the  direct  retort  of 
the  prologue  the  epilogue  should  also  be  no- 
ticed Jonson  tells  us  that  he  had  written 
an  epilogue  to  his  Poetaster,  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  authority.  At  the  end  of  Shake- 
speare's play,  Pandarus  comes  forward  and 
says,  instead  of  an  epilogue, 

'^  Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here 
be  made ; 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  should  hiss.'* 

Jonson  professed  to  be  obliged  to  suppress 
his  epilogSe  for  fear  of  the  great  persons  he 
had  offended ;  and  Pandarus  suppresses  his 
for  fear  of  the  unhappy  women  of  Banksidc. 
Next  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  whole  play  re- 
lates to  some  actors'  quarreL  A  common 
epithet  for  actor  in  Jonson's  days  was  "  cop- 
per-laced ;"  for  his  golden  ornaments  were 
only  copper  gilt.     So  when  Troilus  says 

"  Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper 
crowns, 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine 
bare," 

it  is  Shakespeare  who  replies  to  Jonson's  at- 
tack on  him  as  a  player.  "  I  do  not  deny 
that  I  am  actor  and  dramatist ;  nor  do  I  ^d 
mv  copper  crown  with  pretences  to  be  what 
1  am  not."  Achilles  is  Jonson,  urging  on 
his  boy  actors  to  parody  upon  the  stage  all 
the  public  men  of  the  day : — 

V  The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  fore-hand  of  our  host, 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame, 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent, 
Lies  mocking  our  designs :  with  him,  Patro- 

dus. 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  live-long  day 
Brei^  scurril  jests ; 
And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action, 
Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls, 
He  pageants  us.    Sometime,  great  Agamem- 
non, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 
And  IQce  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 


To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twtrt  his  stretched  footing  and  the  scaf- 

foldage, — 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'erwrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in:    and  when  he 

speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending  :  with  terms  un- 

squared. 
Which  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon 

dropped 
Would  seem  hyperboles.    At  this  fusty  stuff, 
The  large  Achilles,  on  lus  press'd  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  ap- 
plause; 
Cries,  ^  Excellent !  'tis  Agamemnon  just — 
Now  play  me  Nestor :  hem,  and  stroke  thy 

beard, 
As  he,  being  'drest  to  some  oration.' 

And  in  this  fashion. 

All  our  abilities,. gifts,  natures,  ahapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact, 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce, 
Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes."* 

Then  Nestor  accuses  in  like  strain  those  for 
whom  Dekker  writes ;  for,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  Thersites  is  Dekker : — 

**And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain — 
Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice — ^many  are  infect 
Ajax  is  grown-self -willed,  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles ;  keeps  his  tent  like  him : 
Makes  factious  feasts :  rails  on  our  state  of 

war 
Bold  as  an  oracle ;  and  sets  Thersites, 
A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint, 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure, 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  wim  danger."! 

The  identification  of  Achilles  with  Jonson 
throws  light  on  a  passage  of  Webster.  In 
June  1602,  Jonson  was  employed  by  Hens- 
lowe  to  write  additions  to  the  play  of  Jer- 
onymo,  which  belonged,  not  to  fiie  Lord 
Admiral's  men,  but  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 

*  Ajax,  Thersites's  patron,  may  be  Sir  John 
Harringrton,  author  of  the  MetamorphonsofAjai, 
who  about  tills  time  became  Jonson's  mortal  en- 
emy (as  he  told  Dmmmond). 

f  Jonson,  as  Macilente,  complains  that  in  court 
a  man,  "  though  ne'er  so  richly  parted,"  if  poor 
and  ill  clad,  will  be  kicked  down  stairs.  Ulysees 
in  Troilus  and  Oressida  seoms  expressly  to  arfi^ne 
against  this  when  ho  assures  Achilles  that  no 
man,  "  how  dearly  ever  parted,"  can  be  known  to 
be  so  unless  he  shows  it.  A  man  is  not  honoured 
for  what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  does.  It  is  absurd 
for  a  man  who  sits  apart  in  sullen  pride  to  talk 
of  Ills  poverty  beinp^  the  cause  that  he  is  unno- 
ticed. Dekker,  in  the  SaHro-maatix,  had  made 
Jonson  announce  his  intention  of  tnmlnff  Timon- 
ist — scorning  the  world,  as  Overbury  said  of  him. 
Again,  when  Hector  talks  of  the  *'  younp:  men, 
whom  Aristotle  thoupfbt  unfit  to  hear  moral  phi- 
losophy," Ulrici  sees  an  allusion  to  Ben  Jonson 
and  the  Aristotelians. 
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lidn's.  In  retaliation,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's men  employed  Webster  to  do  the  same 
for  Marston's  Malcontent,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  Lord  Admiral's  men.  In 
Webster's  induction,  Sly  wishes  the  Trojans 
had  smelt  out  the  Greeks  in  the  fiiorse,  for, 
he  says,  "  I  love  Hector  horribly."  In  reply 
Condell  quotes  John  Harvey's  hexameters : — 

"Great  Alexander  when  he  came  to  the  tomb 

of  Achilles, 
Spake  with  a  biff  loud  voice, '  0  thou  thrice 
blessed  and  happy." 

And  Sly  interrupts  him — "Alexander  was  an 
ass  to  speak  so  well  of  a  filthy  callion." 
Achilles  was  the  bdte  noir  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's men. 

Bat  Shakespeare's  meaning  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida  was  not  merely  to  satirize  Jon- 
son  on  one  side  and  Dekker  on  the  other. 
He  had  besides  to  give  them  good  advice, 
and  also  to  defend  himself,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  been  attacked  from  another  quar- 
ter. Chapman,  to  whom  Jonson  had  paid 
the  compliment  in  2%e  Poetaster  of  en- 
throning him,  under  the  name  of  Virgil,  as 
prince  of  English  poets,  took  upon  himself 
to  defend  his  friend  in  the  comedy  of  All 
Fools,  In  it  he  comforts  Jonson,  who,  as 
MalvoHo,  had  been  made  such  a  notorious 
^,  with  the  pleasing  reflection  that  every- 
bodv  is  more  or  less  so : — 

**Nay,  never  shun  it  to  be  called  a  gull, 
For  I  see  all  the  world  is  but  a  gull — 
One  man  gull  to  another  in  all  kinds,"  etc 

And  the  plot  of  the  play  consists  in  this 
universal  gullery.  The  guller  is  gulled ;  and 
Shakespeare  seems  to  be  told  that,  however 
great  a  fool  he  had  made  Jonson,  yet  he,  in 
taking  the  part  of  Essex,  had  been  a  still 
greater  f  ooL 

^'  Heaven,  I  see  these  politicians 
(Oat  of  blind  fortune* s  hands)  are  our  most 

fools. 
Tis  she  ^lat  gives  the  lustre  to  their  wits, 
Still  plodding  at  traditional  devices, 
But  ^ke  'em  out  of  them  to  present  actions. 
A  man  may  grope  and  tickle  'em  like  a  trout, 
And  take  'em  from  their  close  dear  holes  as  fat 
As  a  physician."* 


*  A  direct  reference  of  Chapman  in  AU  Fools 
to  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  should  be  notic- 
ed. Olivia  tells  Malvolio,  who  is  offended  with 
the  clown,  that  "  there  is  no  slander  in  an  allow- 
ed fool  though  he  do  nothing:  but  rail ;  nor  no 
railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though  he  do 
nothing  but  reprove." 
So  Chapman — 

"  That  same  vein  of  railing  is  become 
Now  most  applausive ;  your  best  poet  is 
He  that  rails  grossest."    "True,  and  your 

best  fool 
Is  your  broad  railing  fool." 


Shakespeare  had  to  show  that  he  was  not  so 
great  a  fool  in  taking  the  part  of  £ssex.  It 
was  the  losing  side  :  so  was  that  of  the  Tro- 
jans^ which  ^1  Englishmen  then  embraced. 
The  catastrophe  was  brought  on  by  the 
Earl's  obstinacy  on  a  point  of  honour ;  but 
80  was  the  fall  of  Troy  caused  by  the  obsti- 
nate retention  of  Helen  against  the  judg- 
ment of  Hector  and  the  warnings  of  Cassan- 
dra. Jonson  in  The  Foetaster^  following 
the  fashion  of  his  time,  had  summed  up  the 
political  cause  of  Essex  in  the  person  of  Ju- 
lia, the  Emperor's  "base  and  revolted 
daughter."  Shakespeare  shows  that  true 
patriotism  may  be  engaged  even  in  so  weak 
a  cause  as  Helen's,  and  that  the  noblest  and 
most  self-sacrificing  love  may  be  bestowc<l 
on  such  a  creature  as  Cressida.  He  only 
allows  the  rank  Thersites  to  value  the  efforts 
bestowed  on  a  cause  at  the  precise  worth  of 
its  immediate  material  objects.  Thersites 
can  see  in  the  Trojan  war  nothing  but  the 
vilest  quarrel  ShaJcespeare  shows  in  it  the 
contest  of  principles,  inflamed  perhaps  by 
accident,  but  maintained  by  the  deep  insight 
and  moral  determination  of  such  men  as 
Hector  and  Troilus  on  one  side,  and  Ulysses 
and  Agamemnon  on  the  other.  The  way  in 
which  the  universal  and  the  individual  are 
harmonized  in  this  play  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  efforts  of  Shakespeare's 
genius.  Troilus  and  Cressida  has  another 
relationship  to  The  Poetaster  which  should 
be  indicated.  In  the  latter  play  Jonson 
makes  Marston  vomit  up  the  new  and  indi- 
gestible words  which  he  had  introduced  into 
the  language.  Of  the  twenty-nine  inculpat- 
ed words  several  either  had  been  already, 
or  were  immediately  afterwards  used  bv 
Shakespeare, — such  as  retrograde,  reciprocal, 
defunct,  puff,  damp,  clutched.  Several,  too, 
have  been  accepted  in  spite  of  Jonson's  con- 
demnation,— such  as  incubus,  spurious, 
clumsy,  inflate,  ventosity,  furibund,  fatuate, 
strenuous,  conscious.  In  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida, Shakespeare  evidently  takes  up  Jon- 
son's challenge,  and  introduces  into  his  vo- 
cabulary a  quantity  of  new  terms,  which  he 
had  never  used  before,  and  never  employed 
afterwards.*     It  is  not  likely  that  all  these 


*  The  list  is  a  long  one : — abashed,  abruption, 
affectionately,  affronted,  anticipating,  antiquary', 
appertainment,  aspiration,  assinego,  assubjugate, 
attachment,  attest  (substantive),  attributive, 
baste,  benumbed,  besotted,  bi-fold,  botchy,  ca- 
lumniate, catarrhs  (catlings),  characterless,  co- 
act,  cognition,  commixtion,  commodious,  commu- 
nity, complimental,  concupyj  qonduce,  conflux, 
consanguinity,  constringed,  convive,  corival, 
courteously,  debonair,  deject  (verb),  dependence, 
deprivation,  directive,  disme,  disorbed,  disposer^ 
dividable,  embrasure,  emulous,  (used  thrice,  pro- 
bably in  reference  toDekker's  Emulo  in  Oriwell), 
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were  new  words ;  but  it  is  also  quite  clear 
that  Shakespeare,  as  if  in  express  defiance 
of  Jonson's  criticism,  laid  himself  out  in 
this  play  expressly  to  adopt  strange-sounding 
words  into  ms  language.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  the  play  suffers  considerably 
fix>m  this  cause.  It  is  fuUer  than  any  other, 
not  of  words  once  current  and  since  obso- 
lete, but  of  an  experimental  coinage  that 
was  only  partially  successful.  There  was  an 
aim  in  fiie  poet's  intention  beside  the  pure 
aim  of  poetical  expression  of  his  thought. 
There  was  a  defiance  of  the  critic,  and  a  de- 
sire to  assert  and  practise  his  right  of  mint- 

encounterer,  enfreed,  enrapt,  errant,  eruditioD, 
expectance,  expecter,  expostulation,  fathomless, 
feud,  fixure,  forager,  foroeless,  fmsb,  gorget,  im- 
becilitj,  immaterial,  imminence,  importless,  in- 
distinguishable, infectiouslj,  inseparate,  insis- 
tore,  inveigle,  lavolt,  maculation,  mapperj,  mas- 
tic, maturity,  maxim,  mission,  modicum,  mon- 
strosity, multipotent,  negation,  negotiation,  ob- 
stinately, omission,  oppngnancy,  orgulous,  orifice, 
palating,  persistive,  perspicuous,  planta?e,  pre- 
dominance, primitive,  primogenitive,  profoundly, 
propend,  propension,  propugnation,  protractive, 
ptisick,  publication,  pun  (to  pound),  putrefied,  re- 
fractory, reinforcement,  ribald,  roisung,  scafibld- 
age,  scantling,  scurril,  sequestering,  soilure, 
sphered,  subduement,  subsequent,  superficially, 
superior,  taciturnity,  tassel,  tercel,  tortive,  tran- 
scend, unconiprebensive,  unplausive,  vindicative, 
violenteth.  Besides  these  latinizing  words,  seve- 
ral of  which  were  perhaps  new  coinages,  and  none 
of  which  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare,  Trailus 
and  OresMa  contains  a  long  list  of  commoner 
words,  simple  or  compound,  not  elsewhere  found 
in  the  poet's  plays.  Thus  we  have  baste,  beef- 
witted,  bed-mate,  bed-worked,  benumbed,  bias- 
^  drawing,  billing,  bitchwolf,  black-a-moor,  blodi- 
i8h,bob,bone-adie,botchy,  lK>y-queller,  bragless, 
brainless,  bug-bear,  catlings,  changeful,  cliff  (for 
def  in  music),  cloven-chin,  cob-loaf,  cousin-ger- 
man,  deedless,  deep-drawing,  dirt-rotten,  dog-fox, 
double-kenned,  dumb-discoursive,  ear-wax,  fat- 
already,  fee-farm,  finch-egg,  flap,  frayed,  fry, 
goor-between,  good-fellowship,  great-sized,  guts- 
griping,  hamstring,  handsomeness,  high-soaring, 
hold-door,  idiot-worshipper,  kingdomed,  knead, 
land-fish,  languageless.  largeness,  lifter,  mail, 
mealy,  mid-age,  naughtily,  o'er<iusted,  o'er-eaten, 
o*ergaUed,  o'er-wrosted,  out-fly,  out-swell,  over- 
bulk,  over-hold,  palsy-fumbling,  plaguy,  pleas- 
antly, prizer,  prover,  purely,  reader,  right- valiant, 
rump,  screeth-owl  (elsewhere  scritch-owl),  seed- 
ed, seld,  self-admission,  self-affected,  self-assump- 
tion, self-breath,  shipmen,  shoeing-hom,  short- 
armed,  sleeveless,  sodden-witted,  sperr-up,  stand- 
er,  stickler,  stithy'd,  strawy,  stretched-out. 
Strong-ribbed,  stubborn-chaste,  swing,  swooning, 
t^irice-reputed,  thunder-darter,  tick,  toad-stool, 
topless,  unbody,  under-honest,  under-write,  un- 
Dimed,  ungained,  unread,  unsalted,  unsecret, 
unsqnared,  untasted,  untent,  untimbered,  untrad- 
eti,  untune,  unveil,  vent-brace,  vassalage,  well- 
fiamed,  well-ordered,  wenching,  wheezing,  whore- 
raasteriy,  whoreish,  woof.  There  are  also  many 
proper  names,  and  adjectives  formed  from  them, 
which  occur  only  in  this  play.  Adiilles,  Arachne, 
Boreas.  Cadnceus.  Cancer,  Carron,  Olympian,  Sol, 
Stygian.  This  list  shows  an  unwonted  search 
after  verbal  novelty  in  this  play. 


age.  And  the  ingenious  Billingsgate  of 
"niersites  is  as  rich  in  its  combinations  of 'old 
English  as  the  more  serious  dialogue  is  in  its 
importations  from  the  Romance. 

It  is  clei^  that  an  inquiry  like  this  throws 
light  on  the  anecdotic  history  of  Shakespeare, 
his  nicknames  of  Deformed  and  Williiun  the 
Conqueror,  his  curiosity  about  his  pedigree, 
and  the  lonirimr  which  he  shared  with  such 
men  as  SlrWalter  Raleigh  and  Lord  Bnighley 
to  trace  his  descent  from  crowned  heads,  and 
that  it  may  enable  us  to  refer  to  him  many 
allusions  in  Cynthia^s  JReveU  and  the  Poet- 
aater.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  description, 
apparently  meant  for  him,  of  the  anxious 
author,  who  is  represented  as  so  careful  to 
set  up  his  plays  without  any  imperfection, 
that  ne  was  ''  always  in  the  tyring  house,  to 
prompt  aloud,  stamp  at  the  book-holder, 
swear  for  the  properties,  ourse  the  poor  tire- 
man,  rail  the  music  out  of  time,  and  sweat 
for  every  venial  offence."  But  withal,  ibis 
author  is  shown  to  be  much  more  popular 
with  the  actors  than  Jonson,  with  all  his  af- 
fected indifference  to  the  cast  of  his  plays. 
But  the  chief  result  is  the  picture  we  get  of 
Shakespeare,  as  a  kind  of  veiled  prophet, 
silent,  and  hard  to  be  provoked,  but  when 
provoked  dealing  a  blow  that  could  never  be 
forgotten.  The  vigour  of  his  satire — ^for 
Malvolio,  Thersites,  and  Achilles  are  as  ac- 
centuated as  statues  by  Michael  Angelo — is 
not  marred  by  any  appearance  of  personal 
feeling.  In  Jonson's  and  Dekker's  satire  we 
see  the  satirist  daubing  on  his  colours  with 
fury  and  malice.  In  Shakespeare's  we  can 
find  no  passion ;  he  seems  to  bid  his  charac- 
ters express  what  they  have  in  them,  and 
they  do  express  it.  If  they  come  out  as 
villains,  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  their  own. 
His  office  is  purely  ministerial ;  he  lets  them 
speak,  and  sees  that  they  speak  truth.  He 
is  as  far  from  mixing  himself  up  in  their 
dirty  quarrels  as  the  gods  of  Epicurus  are 
from  the  affEurs  of  the  world.  A  man  who 
could  thus  walk  through  mud  without  soiling 
bis  boots,  who,  when  assailed  by  a  crowd  of 
detractors,  had  only,  like  Prospero,  to  wave 
his  wand  over  them  to  make  them  turn  them- 
selves into  asses  and  satyrs,  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  be  attacked  more  than  once,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  of  a  gracious  and  unresent- 
ful  temper,  careful  not  to  make  his  revenge 
more  public  than  was  requisite,  and  to 
smother  it  as  soon  as  it  had  done  its  work. 
It  is  apparent  that  Jonson  always  remember- 
ed the  whipping  he  had  received.  But  he 
was  wise  enough  never  to  speak  of  it 

It  is  impossible  to  gather  up  and  isolate 
all  the  innumerable  cross-references  of  the 
cycle  of  dramas  which  have  passed  before 
us.     If  any  student  will  take  the  trouble  to 
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read  them  in  the  coDnection  wliich  has  been 
here  indicated,  and  in  connection  also  with 
the  political  history  of  the  times,  he  will  see 
how  they  all  hang  together,  and  what  mnlti- 
farioQS  Hght  they  shed  on  each  other. 
Shakespeare's  dramas  are  masterpieces  which 
stand  by  themselves,  and  command  atten- 
tion for  their  general  application,  even  when 
their  individual  and  occa^onal  allusions  are 
forgotten;  but  it  gives  a  higher  notion  of 
Uie  depth  and  reach  of  his  genius,  when  we 
find  that  what  is  in  onr  eyes  a  comedy  for 
an  time  is  fnll  of  the  most  pungent  allusions 
to  the  events  of  the  moment,  from  the  re- 
Tolntionary  agitations  of  the  national  heart 
to  the  quarrels  of  the  green-room  and  the 
tavern. 


Art.  IV. — ^Db.  Newman's  Grammar  of 

Assent.* 

To  attempt  in  a  brief  article  either  to 
analyse  or  to  criticize  a  book  which  sums 
np  tiie  thoughts  and  method  of  the  lifetime 
of  a  great  thinker  would  manifestly  be  vain. 
There  is  scarcely  an  argument  or  a  principle 
in  Dr.  Newman's  sermons  which  is  not  either 
dhded  to  or  reproduced  in  his  Orammar  of 
Assent  It  is  a  syllabus  of  the  philosophy 
which  guided  his  mind  while  he  was  writing 
his  discourses,  both  those  which  he  delivered 
at  Oxford  and  those  which  he  has  preached 
smce  he  became  a  Catholic  Owing  to  the 
compression  of  the  matter,  and  the  author's 
way  of  exposing  his  thoughts  in  concrete 
inures  rather  than  in  abstract  notions,  the 
book  is  apt,  on  cursory  reading,  to  seem  like 
a  wilderness  of  examples.  It  is  fuller  of 
cases  than  of  principles,  of  facts  than  of 
lawa ;  and  much  consideration  is  required  in 
order  to  discover  the  clue  which  will  guide 
the  reader  aright  among  its  labyrinthine 
paths. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  what  the  book  professes  to  be.  It 
is  avowedly  a  history  of  the  author's  own 
mental  processes,  not,  as  in  the  Apologia  pro 
Vita  sua,  in  their  relation  with  external  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  their  logical  relation 
among  themselves.  It  is  a  rational  autobio- 
graphy, in  which  the  changes  are  recorded 
not  in  the  order  of  time,  but  in  the  order  of 
their  intelligible  sequence.  The  system  in 
which  it  results  is  not  one  constructed  by 
pure  reflection,  by  abstract  thought  build- 
ing np  a  theoretical  universe  out  of  assumed 

*  An  Essay  in  aid  of  a  Orammofir  of  Assent. 
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first  principles,  or  analysing  into  its  first  prin- 
ciples an  assumed  first  ultimate  result;  but  it 
is  an  arrangement  in  logical  order  of  the 
author's  meditations  upon  religion,  to  show 
his  readers  how  he  has  in  fact  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  objective  validity  of  his  ideas 
concerning  it,  and  has  convinced  himself  that 
his  belief  m  God  and  the  soul  is  founded  on 
irrefragable  proofs.  It  is  a  record  of  the 
stages  by  which  his  mind  actually  ascends  and 
descends  between  the  heaven  of  his  conclu- 
sion and  the  earth  of  his  premisses.  It  is 
a  chapter  of  mental  autobiography,  not  a 
carefully  rounded  treatise  of  systematic 
metaphysics. 

Still  it  is  not  a  book  written  either  in  self- 
defence  or  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
psychologist.  It  certainly  would  never  have 
been  written  merely  to  be  a  record  of  the 
author's  mental  progress.  The  reason  of  its 
existence  is  a  practical  one — to  incite  and 
guide  by  an  example  the  progress  of  other 
minds  along  similar  paths.  In  this  respect 
it  has  a  controversial  aspect ;  and  both  in 
method  and  style  it  is,.as.i8  natural,  only  a 
continuation  of  the  author's  declared  system. 
Students  of  his  writings  are  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  image,  whicn  more  than  once  oc- 
curs in  them,  of  the  souls  of  men,  each  by 
itself,  called  into  the  presence  of  God  and 
His  creatures,  and  made  to  perform  a  solemn 
measure,  unlike  all  dances  of  earth,  with 
hands  and  feet  serenely  moving  on  towards 
its  end.  It  is  not  the  logic  but  the  drama 
of  life  which  he  considers  really  instructive 
— not  precept  but  example.  A  man's  true 
teaching  is  by  what  he  is,  not  by  what  he 
says ;  and  deeds,  not  words,  are  the  measure 
of  what  he  is.  According  to  this  idea,  a 
man's  true  testament  to  his  fellow-mortals, 
if  his  life  is  to  be  of  value  to  more  than  to 
his  own  narrow  self,  is  not  an  artificial  theory, 
but  a  manifestation  of  what  is  in  him — a 
true  and  simple  autobiography.  A  man  may 
have  all  good  thoughts  and  emotions,  says 
Dr.  Newman  in  an  early  sermon,  "  yet,  if  he 
has  not  yet  hazarded  them  to  the  experiment 
of  practice,  he  cannot  persuade  himself  that 
he  has  any  sound  and  permanent  principle  at 
all  If  he  has  not  yet  acted  upon  them,  we 
have  no  voucher  ...  to  believe  that  they  are 
anything  but  words.  Though  a  man  spoke 
like  an  angel,  I  would  not  believe  him  on 
the  mere  ground  of  his  speaking."  A  man's 
acts  are  ^e  rule  of  what  he  can  do,  and  the 
testimony  of  what  he  is.  By  this  inductive 
logic  of  human  action.  Dr.  Newman  is 
naturally  led  to  adopt  the  rule  which  he  lays 
down,  namely,  that  in  the  provinces  of 
metaphysics,  ethics,  and  the  evidences  of  re- 
ligion, "  egotism  is  true  modesty.  In  re- 
ligious inquiry  each  of  us  can  speak  only  for 
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himself,  and  for  himself  he  has  a  right  to 
speak.  His  own  experiences  are  enough  for 
himself,  but  he  cannot  speak  for  others  ;  he 
cannot  lay  down  the  law ;  he  can  only  bring 
his  own  experiences  to  the  common  stock 
of  psychological  facts.  He  knows  what  has 
satisfied  and  satisfies  himself ;  if  it  satisfies 
him,  it  is  likely  to  satisfy  others ;  if,  as  he 
believes  and  is  sure,  it  is  true,  it  will  approve 
itself  to  others  also,  for  there  is  but  one 
truth.  And  doubtless  he  does  find  in  fact, 
that,  allowing  for  the  difierence  of  minds 
and  of  modes  of  speech,  what  convinces  him 
does  .convince  others  also"  (pp.  379,  380). 
Tliat  the  book  is  not  intended  to  "  lay  down 
the  law"  is  a  fact  which  should  stand  out 
plainly  in  the  eye  of  the  critic  and  of  the 
reader.  If  it  had  been  an  objective,  imper- 
sonal, self-sustained  system  of  philosophy, 
the  detection  of  some  flaw  in  the  deduction, 
or  some  confusion  in  the  terms,  would  serve 
to  discredit  it  But  in  the  case  of  an  intel- 
lectual autobiography,  even  though  the  pro- 
gress of  the  argument  were  shown  to  bristle 
with  fallacies,  yet  the  fact  would  remain  that 
a  real  and  concrete  intellect  has  reasoned  in 
this  way,  and  has  satisfied  itself  with  its 
reasonings.  And  when  this  intellect  is  one 
60  profound  and  typical  as  Dr.  Newman's, 
even  the  fallacies,  fi  such  there  be,  have  their 
own  special  interest,  and  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  mere  hallucinations.  It  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  they  are  founded  on  some  truth, 
and  that  they  have  some  real  relation  to  the 
truth  on  which  they  are  founded.  The 
work,  then,  is  one  of  profound  interest  on 
account  of  the  speculative  and  intuitive 
powers  of  the  writer,  and  of  an  importance 
corresponding  with  the  wideness  of  his  sym- 
pathies, or  the  proportion  of  the  human  race 
which  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  start  from 
the  same  firstprinciples,  and  to  argue  in  the 
same  way.  Tne  interest  or  the  importance 
is  very  little  afiected  by  criticism  or  details. 
For  the  interest  lies  mainly  in  the  clearness 
and  veracity  of  the  statement  of  the  subjec- 
tive construction  made  by  the  recording 
mind,  while  the  importance  lies  chiefly  in 
the  representative  character  of  the  man. 

Dr.  Newman's  style  of  writing  fits  in  ad- 
mirably with  his  unostentatious  method  of 
teaching  by  his  own  example.  He  is  one  of 
those  writers  whose  individuality  is  even  more 
striking  and  forcible  than  the  objective  ideas 
which  they  put  forth,  the  facts  which  they 
relate,  or  the  arguments  which  they  formu- 
late. The  method  he  in  fact  uses,  and  de- 
fends as  the  '*  real  and  necessary  method  " 
in  religious  inquiry,  is  that  of  "informal  in- 
ference." "It  is  the  cumulation  of  proba- 
bilities, independent  of  each  other,  arising 
out  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 


particular  case  which  is  under  review ;  pro- 
babilities too  fine  to  avail  separately,  too 
subtle  and  circuitous  to  be  convertible  into 
syllogisms,  too  numerous  and  various  for 
such  conversion,  even  were  they  convertible  " 
(p.  281).  Language  accordingly  is  to  be 
used,  as  far  as  it  wm  go,  mainly  "to  stimu- 
late in  those  to  wbom  we  address  ourselves, 
a  mode  of  thinking  and  trains  of  thought 
similar  to  our  own,  leading  them  on  by  their 
own  independent  action,  not  by  any  syllo- 
gistic compulsion"  (p.  302).  Thus  Dr. 
Newman's  school  of  tnought  becomes  esote- 
ric, because  his  words  are  symbols,  not  ex- 
pressions, of  his  thought  He  is  rather  a 
rlatonist  who  creates,  than  an  Aristotelian 
who  abstracts  and  harmonises  ideas.  He 
deals  rather  with  images  than  with  notions. 
And  his  system — ^for  he  is  systematic  enough 
— is  not  arranged  according  to  the  rigid  con- 
nection of  ideas  in  themselves,  but  according 
to  his  own  observation  of  the  circumstances 
of  their  growth  in  his  own  mind,  and  his 
comparison  of  their  growth  there  with  their 
gro\vth  In  other  minds,  as  witnessed  in  such 
men's  usual  forms  of  speech  and  similar  out- 
ward symbols  of  inward  movements. 

As  intellect  is  a  common  possession  of 
mankind,  complete  singularity  is  impossible 
in  thought  Every  man's  thmking  is  redu- 
cible to  common  laws,  and  may  be  referred 
to  some  known  system.  If  it  were  not  so,  then 
on  one  side  criticism  of  the  autobiography 
of  an  intellect  would  be  impossible,  except 
so  far  as  the  critic  might  conibat  the  author's 
veracity  or  his  powers  of  self -inspection  and 
of  expressing  what  he  means,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  uie  autobiography  itself  would 
have  no  calculable  force  as  an  example,  since 
it  could  only  guide  a  few  minds  which  were 
by  chance  similarly  constituted.  But  now, 
as  all  minds  have  the  greater  part  of  their 
machinery  in  common,  that  which  is  true  or 
right  in  method  for  one  must  be  in  the  main 
right  and  true  for  all ;  and  the  critic  cannot 
attend  to  the  disclaimer  of  universal  validi- 
ty, or  of  laying  down  the  law  for  alL  And 
in  fact  Dr.  Newman's  book  is  a  kind  of  in- 
ductive religious  logic  for  all  men.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  justify  the  logical  method  of  faith 
by  comparing  it  with  tne  lo^cal  methods  of 
prudence  and  philosophy.  It  is  intended  to 
show  that  the  charges  of  credulity  and  the 
like  made  by  sceptics  against  believers  can 
be  fairly  retorted,  and  that  believers  make 
use  of  no  illicit  processes  of  thought  unless 
all  human  thought  is  equally  illicit 

The  starting-point  of  the  book  is  that 
difiScuhy  which  is  the  common  crux  of  all 
philosophies — ^how  to  reconcile  the  pleroma 
of  certitude  and  faith  with  the  deficiency  or 
even  the  vacuum  of  evidence.     Such  was  at 
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bottom  the  question  whicli  goaded  on  Hegel 
to  exhibit  the  natural  progress  of  not-being 
into  beingand  the  universe,  and  which  has 
impelled  Dr.  Newman  to  trace  the  growth 
of  certitude  out  of  premisses  inadequate  to 
gapport  it.  The  difi^rence  between  the  two 
is  that,  whereas  Hegel,  in  common  with  all 
professed  philosophers,  grapples  with  the 
diflficulty  in  its  absolute  form,  Dr.  Newman 
only  treats  it  relatively.  If  the  thesis  to  be 
treated  were  the  Indian  dogma  of  the  uni- 
verse supported  on  the  elephant  standing  on 
the  tortoise,  absolute  philosophy  would  ask 
what  the  tortoise  stooa  upon :  it  is  sufficient 
to  the  relative  thinker  to  prove  that  the  tor- 
toise is  just  as  firm  as  the  elephant  There 
is  something  here  of  tlie  method  of  Butler. 
He  argues  that  you  cannot  object  to  revealed 
religion  except  on  principles  which  would 
do  away  with  natural  religion  as  welL  Dr. 
Newman  shows  that  the  principles  and  intui- 
tions on  which  first  natural,  and  then  re- 
vealed, religion  are  grounded  are  as  trust- 
worthy, and  import  the  same  kind  of  objec- 
tive validity,  as  the  intuitions  and  evidence 
of  the  senses  and  the  reason.  He  shows,  not 
how  non-being  comes  into  being,  or  how  the 
sabjective  impression  really  and  necessarily 
conveys  the  inference  of  the  objective  fact, 
but  how  the  testimony  of  the  intuition  and 
conscience  grows  into  testimony  similar  to 
that  furnished  by  the  senses  and  reason,  and 
how,  consequently,  the  certitude  of  divine 
troths  rises  to  exactly  the  same  level  of  evi- 
dence as  the  certitude  of  natural  truths. 

His  ai^ument  therefore  is  entirely  psy- 
chologicaL  He  assumes  as  ontological  verity 
the  objective  validity  of  the  information 
given  by  the  senses  and  reason.  That  in- 
fonnation  is  secure  enougli  for  all  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  secular  life ;  he  does  not  aim 
at  proving  more  than  that  the  religious  sense 
gives  information  equally  secure,  and  equally 
valid  for  all  purposes  of  the  spiritual  and 
religious  life.  In  order  to  show  this  he  di- 
vides his  argument  into  two  main  parts.  In 
the  first  he  mvestigates  the  nature  and  gene- 
sis of  assent ;  in  the  second,  the  nature  and 
genesis  of  certitude.  The  object  of  the  first 
part  is  to  show  how  notional  may  become 
real  assents — ^how  for  instance  out  of  the 
assent  to  the  notion  of  Deity,  gained  by  the 
nsnal  inferences,  the  soul  may  draw  forth 
the  assent  to  the  fact  of  the  personal  pre- 
sence of  God.  The  object  of  the  second 
part  is  to  show  how  certitude,  or  absolute 
and  infallible  security,  may  attach  to  the 
assent  to  propositions  which  are  incapable 
of  the  formid  proof  that  would  logically 
justify  such  certitude — ^how  for  instance  the 
infaUible  certitude  of  the  truth  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion  can  be  drawn  out  from 


evidences  which,  formally  stated,  do  not  war- 
rant that  absolute  quality  in  the  conclusion. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  logic, 
parallel  to  the  metaphysician's  attempts  to  fill 
the  gulf  between  the  objective  and  subject- 
ive in  his  science.  Dr.  Newman's  termino- 
logy, though  faimliar  enough,  and  in  the 
main  confining  itself  to  the  ordinary  sense 
of  words,  is  yet,  in  a  matter  of  such  close 
reasoning,  obliged  to  limit  and  define  that 
sense,  so  as  to  exclude  the  ordinary  connota- 
tions of  the  terms.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  say  what  he  means  by  "assent,"  "no- 
tional assent,"  "real  assent,"  and  "certi- 
tude." 

As  there  are,  he  says,  three  ways  of  enun> 
ciating  a  proposition— -either  as  a  question, 
a  conclusion,  or  an  assertion — so  there  are 
three  corresponding  ways  of  internally  hold- 
ing it :  it  may  be  held  either  as  a  doubt,  an 
inference,  or  an  assent.  In  inference,  as  in 
the  conclusion,  the  proposition  is  held  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  of  the  premisses.  But 
as  in  assertion  a  proposition  is  uncondition- 
ally enunciated,  so  in  assent  a  proposition  is 
unconditionally  received.  We  may  assent 
to  the  qualification  of  a  proposition — ^to  its 
doubtfulness,  to  its  general  truth,  to  its  falsi- 
ty ;  and  these  qualifications  of  the  proposi- 
tion may  be  the  results  of  inference.  But 
the  assent  as  such  is  an  unconditional  act, 
unqualified  by  the  qualities  of  the  proposi- 
tion assented  to.  Assent,  he  says,  with  ful- 
ness of  detail  (p.  181),  is  "the  mental  as- 
sertion of  an  intelligible  proposition,  as  an 
act  of  the  intellect,  direct,  absolute,  complete 
in  itself,  unconditional,  arbitrary,  yet  with- 
out refusing  the  appeal  to  argument,  and  at 
least  in  many  cases  exercised  unconsciously." 
A  "notional  assent,"  again,  differs  from  a 
"real  assent"  as  an  inference  differs  from  a 
simple  apprehension.  One  is  assent  to  no- 
tions; the  other,  assent  to  things.  Hence 
the  problem,  how  to  turn  a  notional  assent 
into  a  real  assent,  is  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
the  question,  hpw  far  notions  are  to  be  taken 
as  thmgs.  "  Certitude,"  again,  is  "  a  deliberate 
assent  given  after  reasoning."  It  has  three 
qualities: — (1.)  It  follows  on  investigation 
and  proof ;  (2.)  it  is  accompanied  by  a  spe- 
cific sense  of  intellectual  satisfaction  and  re- 
pose ;  and  (3.)  it  is  irreversible  or  indefecti- 
ble. "If  the  assent  is  made  without  rational 
grounds,  it  is  a  rash  judgment,  a  fancy,  or  a 
prejudice ;  if  without  the  sense  of  finaJity,  it 
is  scarcely  more  than  an  inference ;  if  without 
permanence,  it  is  a  mere  conviction  "  (p.  251). 

Looking  at  these  definitions  in  connection 
with  the  problem  which  the  author  writes  the 
book  to  solve,  namely,  the  evolution  of  real 
from  notionid  assent,  and  the  growth  of 
certitude  out  of   assent,  it   is   lulpossible 
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not  to  foresee  at  once  the  Butlerian 
and  ta-quoque  character  of  the  aigoment 
The  unbeliever  laughs  at  the  believer  for 
treating  notions  as  things.  You  do  the 
same,  says  the  believer.  You,  also,  turn 
your  conditional  inferences  into  uncondi- 
tional assents.  You  employ  the  same  pro- 
cess to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  'co- 
gency of  your  proofs  and  the  security  of 
your  conclusions.  You  use  your  imagina- 
tion as  we  do,  to  turn  your  notional  assents 
into  real  assents.  By  inference  you  learn, 
in  apparent  contradiction  to  your  senses, 
that  the  earth  rotates  on  its  own  axis  and 
gyrates  round  the  sun ;  the  notional  assent 
to  this  you  turn  into  a  real  one,  by  placing 
yourself  in  imagination  outside  the  earth, 
and  by  seeing  it  rotate  and  gyrate  in  space, 
and  by  observing  that  its  motions,  so  ima- 
gined, produce  all  the  phenomena  which  su- 
perficial sense  conceives  to  be  signs  of  the 
sun  circling  round  the  eartL  Similarly, 
conscience  gives  a  foundation  for  the  no- 
tional assent  to  the  existence  of  God  as  true 
as  any  man  of  science  can  have  for  the  He- 
liocentric theory;  and  the  stings  of  con- 
science naturally  set  the  imagination  to 
work,  and  the  imagination  turns  the  notional 
into  a  real  assent,  with  precisely  the  same 
validity  as  the  imagination  of  the  astronomer 
performs  the  corresponding  conversion  in  hia 
assent.  So  again  of  certitude;  Dr.  New- 
man retorts  upon  the  unbeliever,  who  scofiEs 
at  the  great  mterval  between  the  assurance 
of  faith  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
faith  can  be  reasonably  maintained,  that  all 
men,  believers  and  unbelievers,  use  the  same 
processes,  make  the  Uke  skips,  and  arrive  at 
analogous  certitudes,  with  the  three  charac- 
teristics which  he  enumerates  as  qualifica- 
tions of  certitude  —  rational  foundation, 
finality,  and  indef ectibility.  What  all  men 
do,  and  cannot  help  doing,  they  have  a  right 
to  do,  and  are  right  in  doing.  There  is  no 
need  of  ontological  proof  where  the  ques- 
tion is  only  practical.  All  men  act,  and  act 
mth  decision  and  certitude,  on  proofs  which 
are  necessarily  less  than  demonstrative.  In 
this  respect  there  is  no  difierence  between 
religious  assent  and  assent  to  political  or  surgi- 
cal propositions.  All  men  embrace  certitude, 
and  finally  make  up  their  minds,  with  a  distinct 
intention  of  never  reconsidering  their  posi- 
tion, on  proofs  which  strictly  weighed  do  not 
warrant  this  finality.  Such  is  the  interval 
between  what  theory  justifies  and  what  really 
is.  Reli^ous  assent  is  no  more  to  be  sus- 
pended till  this  interval  is  filled  up  than  secu- 
lar assent  is  to  be  so  suspended.  Certitude 
will  continue  to  be  a  fact  in  human  nature,  in 
spite  of  the  demonstration  that  we  ought  to 
be  sure  of  nothing,   and  of  the  invitation 


to  suspend  our  judgments  on  aU  things. 
Perhaps,  taken  in  this  rough  way,  Dr. 
Newman's  method  is  irrefragable,  and  proves 
the  general  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion with  sufficient  security — proves  that 
it  is  as  reasonable  to  be  certain  of  the  ^*  pri- 
mary truths  of  religion"  (p.  235)  as  it  is  to 
be  certain  of  the  general  laws  of  human  ex- 
istence on  earth ;  or  at  least  that  certitude 
in  each  of  the  cases  needs  the  same  kind  of 
assumptions,  and  therefore  that  one  is  at 
least  no  less,  if  no  more,  defensible  than  the 
other.  But  when  we  come  to  a  more  deli- 
cate application  of  the  theory,  to  examine 
assents  and  certitudes  not  in  their  rough 
average  but  in  their  living  individuality, 
there  are  many  doubts  which  arise  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  method. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  though  assent  as 
an  act  of  the  mind  is  unconditional,  and 
looks  straight  to  the  proposition  assented  to, 
without  any  reference  to  the  steps  by  which 
it  has  been  inferred,  yet  assents  considered 
as  syntheses  of  the  mind  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  proposition  assented  to  are  not 
unconditional  Nor  is  inference  a  condi- 
tional act.  As  acts,  both  inference  and 
assent  are  unconditional :  as  syntheses,  both 
are  conditional  Assent  as  an  act  regards 
the  proposition  before  it,  without  relation- 
ship to  any  other  proposition :  inference  as 
an  act  reg^xls  the  argument  before  it, 
without  reference  to  other  arguments.  In 
each  case  the  unconditional  act  becomes 
conditioned  in  proceeding  to  form  a  syn- 
thesis with  its  object  Assent  is  an  act 
conditional  on  the  coalescence  of  intelligible 
terms;  |uid  inference  is  an  act  conditional 
on  the  sequence  of  one  judgment  from  an- 
other. One  act  affirms  the  sequence  of  pro- 
positions, as  the  other  the  coalescence  of 
terms.  Both  are  equally  peremptory  and 
unconditional  in  one  aspect,  equally  condi- 
tional in  one  aspect,  equally  conditioned  in 
another.  The  concrete  assent  is  as  much 
conditioned  by  the  intelligence  of  the  terms 
as  the  concrete  inference  by  the  sequence 
of  the  propositions.  As  pure  acts,  each  is 
absolute :  as  concrete  product,  each  is  con- 
ditioned. But  in  Dr.  Newman's  argument 
it  appears  as  if  inference  were  taken  in  its 
concrete  sense,  in  which  it  is  rightiy  called 
conditional,  and  assent  in  its  abstract  sense, 
in  which  it  is  rightly  called  absolute;  and 
then  these  two  things  are  wrongly  contrasted, 
as  if  inference,  as  such,  were  always*  condi- 
tional, and  assent,  as  such,  always  uncondi- 
tional The  question  to  be  solved  is  this — 
how  the  assent  of  faith,  which  is  uncondi- 
tional, can  follow  on  a  proof  which  must  be 
conditional ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  a  troth 
can  be  assented  to  as  more  completely  true 
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thflo  it  is  proved  to  be.  Dr.  Newman  finds 
tiie  solution  in  the  unconditional  nature  of 
issent  as  such.  Bnt  assent  is  only  uncondi- 
tional as  an  act  And  as  a  {>ure  act  it  bas 
as  yet  no  relations  with  its  subject-matter. 
As  soon  as  it  makes  a  synthesis  with  the 
proposition  to  be  assented  to,  the  concrete 
assent  becomes  affected  with  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  proposition  itself.  Dr.  New- 
*man  concedes  this  in  effect  when  he  says 
that  we  assent  to  the  plausibility,  probabi- 
lity, doubtfulness,  or  untrustworthiness  of  a 
proposition,  but  that  this  does  not  constitute 
vanations  of  assent  to  an  inference,  but  as- 
sents to  a  variation  in  inferences.  That  is  to 
say,  assent,  as  such,  viewed  abstractedly,  is 
always  total ;  a  half  assent  is  no  assent ;  a 
conditional  assent  is  no  assent:  but  assent 
in  the  concrete,  viewed  as  a  synthesis  of  the 
mmd  and  the  proposition,  is  affected  by  all 
the  conditions  of  the  proposition  itself.  And 
it  is  exactly  the  concrete,  not  the  abstract 
assent  which  is  under  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  why  the  act  of  the  mind  assent- 
ing to  the  proposition  ^'  I  shall  die*'  is  uncon- 
ditional, when  the  proofs  of  the  proposition 
are,  it  is  said,  only  conditional ;  but  why  the 
{nroposition  as  assented  to  is,  as  it  is  asserted 
to  be,  more  certain  than  the  same  proposi- 
tion as  proved.  The  real  terms  of  the  com- 
parison are  the  concrete  inference  and  the 
concrete  assent,  not  the  concrete  inference 
and  the  abstract  assent.  And  taking  both  the 
concrete  inference  and  the  concrete  assent, 
the  mind,  in  assenting  to  the  proposition, 
assents  to  it  with  all  me  conditionality  im- 
ported into  it  by  the  inference  which  gathers 
it  The  contrary  supposition  is  qmte  un- 
tenable. For  instance,  I  may  infer  '^  Crites 
is  a  European,  because  he  is  a  Greek."  The 
whole  knowledge  of  Crites  which  I  set  forth 
is  not  simply  that  Crites  is  a  European,  but 
that  he  is  also  a  Greek.  The  word  "  Euro- 
pean'' in  its  logical  equation  with  the  word 
"Crites"  is  conditioned  not  only  by  the 
logical  quahty  it  receives  from  the  inference, 
"some  European,"  but  by  the  predicable 
quality  iniported  into  it  from  the  minor 
premiss.  But  if  the  unconditioned  act  of 
assent  were  to  remove  the  conditionality  of 
the  proposition,  I  should  be  justified  in 
assenting  to  the  proposition  that  Crites  was 
a  European  absolutely.  And  I  might  then 
say  that  he  was  a  European  probably  of  a 
Latin  or  Teutonic  race,  as  those  races  con- 
stitute the  majority  of  Europeans.  This 
would  be  clesffly  wrong.  In  this  and  in  all 
other  cases  the  assent  must  be  given  to  the 
proposition  exacUy  as  it  comes  out  in  the 
inference.  The  assent  has  no  further  in- 
ferring power.  It  puts  nothing  into  the 
matter  of  the  proposition  which  was  not 


there  before.  The  formal  change  from  con- 
ditional to  absolute  implies  no  more  security 
of  knowledge  in  the  concrete  assent  than  in 
the  concrete  inference.  To  change  the 
matter  of  the  proposition,  to  make  it  uni- 
versal instead  of  particular,  or  the  like,  in 
carrying  it  over  from  the  workshop  of  in- 
ference to  the  workshop  of  assent,  must 
always  be  an  illicit  process.  In  inference, 
the  proposition  is  presented :  in  assent  it  is 
represented.  The  representative  act  cannot 
rightly  give  to  the  proposition  another  power 
than  it  had  in  the  presentative  act;  other- 
wise it  becomes  another  proposition,  a  fresh 
inference  or  hypothesis,  and  not  the  original 
conclusion  of  the  argument 

Dr.  Newman  scores  a  great  many  runs  off 
Locke's  admission  that  there  are  proposi- 
tions which  border  so  near  upon  certainty 
that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about  them, 
but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  that  assent  as  resolutely,  as  if  they 
were  infallibly  demonstrated,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  them  were  perfect  and  certain  (p. 
154).  This  admission  is  perhaps  the  strong- 
est testimony  he  has  to  rely  upon  in  his 
proof  that  it  is  scientifically  justifiable  to 
allow  a  *'  conditional  acceptance  of  a  propo- 
sition— such  as  an  act  of  inference — to  lead, 
as  it  does,  to  an  unconditional  acceptance 
of  it — such  as  assent."  And  he  gives  as  an 
example,  '^  A  proposition  which  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  demonstrated,  which  at  the  high- 
est can  only  be  proved  to  be  truth-like,  not 
true,  such  as  '  I  shall  die,'  and  which  '  ne- 
vertheless claims  and  receives  our  unqualified 
adhesion'  (p.  151).  Now,  not  to  insist  on 
a  distinction  which  Dr.  Newman  seems  not 
to  make,  that  a  proposition  may  be  worthy 
of  absolute  practiosd  trust  without  being 
worthy  of  absolute  assent,  because  we  can 
only  act  in  one  manner  whether  the  motive 
of  the  act  is  certam  or  only  probable,  it 
appears  possible,  even  logically,  to  justify 
the  absolute  assent  to  the  proposition  "  I 
shall  die."  Dr.  Newman's  principle  is  that 
"  the  future  cannot  be  proved  d  posteriori ^^ 
and  that  "  therefore  we  are  compelled  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  put  up  with  d  priori 
aiguments,  that  is,  with  antecedent  proba- 
bility, which  is  by  itself  no  logical  proof" 
(p.  202).  But  he  seems  to  forget  or  under- 
value the  true  strength  of  induction,  of 
which  successful  prediction  is  the  proper 
test  He  seems  to  consider  that  the  belief 
in  death  cannot  be  more  strongly  sup- 
ported than  by  the  argument  that  death 
has  occurred  in  090  cases  out  of  1000, 
and  therefore  will  occur  in  the  1000th, 
and  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the  real  scope 
and  meaning  of  induction.  Induction  is 
not  a  process  of  collecting  instances,  on 
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the  formula,  "once,  twice,  fifty  times,  there- 
fore always."  There  is  absolutely  no  sense 
in  such  an  inference.  Really,  as  deduction 
is  the  logic  of  contents,  so  induction  is  the 
logic  of  forces.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  words, 
but  a  matter  of  fact.  It  proves  the  existence 
of  a  force  by  a  series  of  experiments  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  evoking  that  force 
at  wilL  It  answers  to  what  politicians  now 
call  "  the  logic  of  facts."  A  deductive  argu- 
ment can  fdways  be  reduced  to  dimensions 
or  numbers.  A  is  C,  because  A  is  part  of  the 
space  or  number  B,  and  B  is  part  of  the 
space  or  number  C.  But  induction  estab- 
lishes by  sensible  demonstration  the  exist- 
ence of  a  force  which  always  acts  on  given 
materials  in  a  given  way,  and  this  force, 
imagined  as  an  d,  priori  hypothesis,  proves 
itself  universal  just  as  much  as  deductive 
conclusions  do.  The  most  solid  deductive 
conclusion  is  only  true  universally  on  the 
supposition  that  the  mind  and  reason  will 
remain  the  same  to-morrow  as  to-day.  That 
is  the  only  ground  on  which  I  can  affirm 
that  it  will  be  true  to-morrow  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.  The 
parallel  assumption  that  the  universe  will 
remain  the  same  to-morrow  as  to-day  war- 
rants me,  in  precisely  a  similar  way,  in  the 
certainty  that  the  law  of  gravitation  or  of 
chemical  combination  will  be  precisely  the 
same  to-morrow  as  to-day.  Eant  recognizes 
this  demonstrative  force  in  induction,  when 
he  says  'reason  only  perceives  that  which 
it  produces  according  to  its  design  ;  it  must 
go  first  with  its  principles  proposed  as  con- 
stant laws,  and  compel  nature  to  answer  its 
questions,  and  not  allow  itself  to  be  dragged 
on  in  leading-strings.  For  contingent  ob- 
servations, made  according  to  no  previously 
projected  plan,  do  not  in  tlie  least  reveal  the 
necessary  law  which  reason  seeks.  Reason, 
with  its  principles  on  one  hand,  and  experi- 
ment on  the  other  (projected  according  to 
these  principles),  refers  to  nature  for  instruc- 
tion, not  as  a  scholar  who  is  taught  whatever 
the  teacher  chooses,  but  as  a  constituted 
judge,  who  compels  the  witnesses  to  answer 
the  questions  wnich  he  proposes  to  them.' 
The  existence  of  the  law  being  once  proved 
by  properly  planned  experiment,  the  mind 
confronts  the  law  as  a  force  existing  in  na- 
ture, which  under  given  conditions  produces 
given  effects.  And  as  humanly  devised 
experiments  prove  to  demonstration  that  a 
force  exists  wnich  inevitably  kills  the  human 
frame  upon  the  sufficient  lesion  of  certain 
tissues,  so  the  natural  experiments  always 
going  on  in  the  doleful  laboratory  of  death 
prove  to  demonstration  that  the  same  event 
follows  upon  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of 
those  tissues  in  the  course  of  a  more  or  less 


prolonged  life.  The  cause  exists,  and  is 
universal  But  as  it  is  a  force,  on  the  one 
hand,  independent  of  our  will  and  inter- 
ference, and 'not  given  necessarily  a  priori 
in  our  reason,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
pendent on  the  supreme  will,  we  cannot  be 
absolutely  sure  in  any  case  Uiat  the  divine 
will  may  not  make  exception,  and  rescue  a 
favoured  person  from  the  common  doom. 
It  is  not  demonstrably  absurd  to  profess  to 
feel  such  uncertainty.  To  take  practical 
account  of  it  would  justly  subject  a  man  to 
the  suspicion  of  lunacy.  And  in  theory  the 
chances  of  such  a  change  must  be  allowed  to 
be  infinitesimal  The  supernatural  may  con- 
ceivably at  any  moment  interfere  with  nature. 
Yet  our  reasonings  about  nature  must  practi- 
cally and  theoretically  take  no  account  what- 
ever of  the  supernatural  There  is  therefore 
no  real  margin  between  the  conclusion  of  a 
well-drawn  induction  (even  though  that  con- 
clusion lies  in  what  logicians  call  future  con- 
tingent matter^,  and  the  universal  certainty 
of  the  assent  given  to  that  conclusion.  Those 
who  recognize  such  a  margin  do  so  from  a 
defective  view  of  the  cogency  of  induction, 
considered  as  the  logic,  or  rather  the  demon- 
stration of  forces.  Dr.  Newman  seems  to 
consider  no  logic  really  lo^cal  which  is  not 
deductive.  This  is  an  old  Oxford  view;  but 
it  is  wrong.  Locke  took  the  same  defective 
view  of  induction,  and  therefore  acknow- 
ledged exceptions  to  his  rule  (of  the  virtual 
identity  of  assent  and  inference),  which  in 
reality  were  no  exceptions. 

Dr.  Newman's  one  void  in  philosophical 
aptitude  seems  to  be  where  physical  science 
should  be,  and  is  not.  This  is  intimately 
connected  with  his  defective  view  of  induc- 
tion. On  one  occasion,  where  he  wbhes  to 
prove  that  "  no  one  example  of  an  unvary- 
ing law  can  be  pointed  out  as  a  fact  in  the 
whole  universe,  he  tries  to  show  that  the 
variable  orbit  of  the  earth  shows  the  varia- 
bility of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Surely  this 
is  sophistical.  And  it  was  unnecessary.  He 
might  have  pointed  to  the  spiral  nebulie, 
which  have  made  some  astronomers  doubt 
whether  that  law  held  good  in  those  out- 
lying districts  of  the  universe;  he  might 
also  have  appealed  to  Mr.  MiU,  who  doiibts 
whether  in  such  abnormal  regions  even  two 
and  two  make  four.  But  to  point  to  the 
variability  of  the  orbits  of  planets  as  a  proof 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  when  that 
very  variability,  used  by  two  independent 
astronomers  as  a  basis  for  their  calculations, 
led  them  both  to  declare  prophetically  that 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  must  be  an  un- 
discovered planet  of  such  a  size,  and  such 
an  orbit,  which  would  be  discoverable  in 
such  a  place  at  such  a  tune,  and  which  was 
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in  fact  then  and  there  discovered — this  is 
sorely  an  unfortunate  choice,  which  more 
exact  or  appreciative  knowledge  of  physical 
science  would  have  prevented. 

It  is  then  more  than  doubtful  whether  Dr. 
Newman  proves  the  existence  of  any  real 
margin  between  reasonable  assent  and 
thoroughly  well-worked  inference— deduc- 
tive or  inductive.  And  if  this  be  the  case, 
there  remains  no  controversial  reason  for 
insistiDg  on  the  distinction  of  conditionality 
and  unconditionality  between  inference  and 
assent.  Indeed,  assent  is  the  genus  of 
which  inference  is  a  species.  It  is  enough, 
in  all  matters  of  science  at  least,  to  consider 
inference  one  of  the  modes  of  assent — assent 
namely  to  the  coalescence  of  the  premisses 
into  the  conclusion.  If  the  assent  of  faith 
asserts  the  believed  proposition  with  more 
force  than  the  formal  proof  of  it  warrants, 
the  reason  of  this  must  be  found  in  the  ex- 
ceptional nature  of  faith  itself.  It  is  only 
by  forcing  facts,  and  making  too  much  of 
accidental  admissions  of  philosophers,  that 
any  proof  can  be  given  that  in  ordinary 
science  and  in  all  matters  of  prudence  the 
same  margin  between  inference  and  assent 
exists  as  is  asserted  to  exist  in  religious 
faith. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Newman's  argu- 
ment, in  which  he  shows  the  genesis  of  cer- 
titude from  assent,  appears  to  be  open  to 
similar  objection.  The  first  part,  as  we 
have  seen,  shows  how  inference  jumps  over 
a  void  space  and  becomes  assent,  losing  in 
its  flight  its  conditionality  and  consequent 
appendages.  The  next  stage  is  where  assent 
betakes  itself  to  argument  and  inference, 
and  by  its  help  comes  out  as  certitude. 
"Certitude  is  a  deliberate  assent  given  ex- 
pressly after  reasoning.  If,  then,  my  cer- 
titude is  unfounded,  it  is  the  reasoning  that 
is  at  fault,  not  my  assent  to  it.  It  is  the 
law  of  my  mind  to  seal  up  the  conclusions 
to  which  ratiocination  has  brought  me,  by 
that  formal  assent  which  I  have  called  a  certii 
tnde."  We  have  already  seen  what  are  the 
chief  qualities  attributed  by  Dr.  Newman 
to  certitude.  It  will  be  necessair  to  recur 
to  some  of  them  by  and  by.  What  now 
occurs  is  to  ask  whether  the  new  reasoning 
by  which  the  assent  is  converted  into  certi- 
tude is  the  same  on  which  the  original  in- 
ference was  founded  which  grew  mto  the 
assent,  or  whether  it  is  different  ?  If  it  is 
the  same,  how  does  it  acquire  new  force  by 
^ple  repetition  at  a  new  stage  in  the  argu- 
ment? If  it  is  different,  how  can  the  first 
argument  be  cleared  of  carelessness,  when 
those  very  elements  of  it  were  omitted  which 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant ones?     No  doubt,  in  science,  in 


practice,  in  religion,  we  may  find  plenty  of 
mstances  where  a  man  has  based  an  hypo- 
thesis on  insufficient  data,  believed  it,  tried 
it,  and  by  experiment  found  it  true.  This 
is  the  way  of  the  gods,  the  path  of  discover- 
ers, the  •  rainbow  bridge  which  conveys 
winged  senii  to  the  highest  heaven  of  in- 
vention, but  where  all  heavy  tread  ers  floun- 
der and  falL  It  leads  astray  more  often 
than  it  leads  right  How  can  it  ever  be  said 
that  the  one  normal  method  for  attaining 
truth  is  to  find  a  probable  inference,  to  jump 
from  it  to  an  unconditional  assent,  and  then, 
by  putting  a  fresh  bottom  of  aignment  to  it, 
to  convert  it  into  a  certitude  ?  The  difficulty 
becomes  all  the  greater  when  we  consider 
the  sublime  qualities  with  which  Dr.  New- 
man invests  certitude.  It  is  final,  irrevoca^ 
ble,  indefectible.  It  implies  a  personal  in- 
fallibility in  the  particular  matter  under 
consideration.  And  so,  when  a  certitude 
changes  or  is  proved  wrong,  the  proof  or 
change  shows  that  it  never  was  really  a  cer- 
titude. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
normal  psychological  process  recognizable 
under  this  description.  In  matters  of  faith 
it  has  its  place.  Ii  is  indeed  usual  to  assent 
to  the  articles  of  faith  on  the  word  of  a 
preacher,  and  afterwards  to  convert  the  as- 
sent into  certitude  by  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  its  power  over  the  soul.  In  faith 
and  in  some  other  branches  of  thought  the 

Eersonal  element  comes  in.  Each  believer 
as  his  own  belief.  Belief,  though  common 
to  each  member  of  the  body  of  the  faithful, 
yet  has  a  personal  element  in  it  which  indi- 
vidualizes it,  and  appropriates  it  to  its 
owner,  as  a  whole  audience  hears  the  same 
symphony,  while  each  listener  draws  his  own 
incommunicable  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 
sounds  he  hears.  To  assent  first  to  the  logi- 
cal evidence,  and  then  to  change  the  assent 
to  certitude  by  vital  experience,  is  indeed 
the  common  account  of  what  happens  in  the 
progress  of  Christian  belief.  But  this  ele- 
ment of  personality,  though  necessary  to 
the  "illative  sense,"  to  which  Dr.  Newman 
assigns  the  task  of  converting  assent  into 
certitude,  is  not  the  whole  of  that  sense. 
For  his  "  illative  sense  "  has  not  only  to  do 
with  personal  experience,  but  with  all  the 
multitudinous  details  of  "informal  infer- 
ence." The  logical  faculty  in  his  scheme 
furnishes  formal  inference ;  formal  inference 
passes  over  into  assent;  and  assent  calls  to 
its  aid  the  illative  sense,  which,  by  means  of 
informal  inference,  changes  assent  into  cer- 
titude. And  this  is  put  forward,  not  as  the 
book  of  the  generation  of  faith  only,  but  of 
assents  and  certitudes  generally,  religious  or 
other.  But  one  part  of  this  scheme  seems 
to  refute  the  others.      The  first  stage  of  it 
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rested  on  the  assumption  that  inference,  un- 
less it  was  demonstratiye,  left  a  gap  between 
it  and  certainty,  which  was  jumped  over  by 
assent  The  second  stage  shows  that  in- 
formal inference  leaves  no  such  gap.  There- 
fore it  seems  that  whereas  formal  inference, 
or  arguments  '^  taken  in  the  letter  and  not 
in  their  full  implicit  sense,"  only  give  prob- 
able grounds  for  the  unconditioned  assent, 
the  informal  inference,  or  the  same  argu- 
ments taken  *^  in  their  implicit  sense,"  leaves 
no  such  gap,  but  affords  good  and  full 
grounds  for  certain  assent  or  certitude.  The 
formal  conclusion  falls  short  of  what  the 
premisses  would  warrant.  There  is  no  real 
leap  over  a  vacuum.  To  employ  anoth^ 
metaphor:  the  first  process  for  extracting 
the  metal  from  the  ore  was  imperfect;  if 
the  slag  and  scori®  are  fused  once  more,  the 
deficiency  will  be  supplied;  there  will  be 
enough  for  the  casting.  But  in  this  case 
the  argument  of  the  book  seems  to  err  by 
superfluity.  It  is  intelligible  to  say  that 
there  are  always  more  reasons  for  a  proposi- 
tion than  can  be  expressed  in  syllogistic 
form,  and  that  therefore  the  assent  to  such 
a  proposition  may  be  wider  and  more  com- 
plete than  the  syllogism  seems  to  warrant. 
But  to  say,  or  to  imply,  that  assent  to  a  pro- 
position may  be  stronger  than  all  the  rea- 
sons for  it  taken  together  will  warrant, 
seems  imtenable,  except  in  those  cases  where 
personal  and  inconmiunicable  experience 
forms  part  of  these  reasons.  And  in  this 
case,  though  the  whole  grounds  of  the  con- 
clusion cannot  be  drawn  forth  in  speech  or 
show,  yet  the  personal  experience  may  al- 
ways be  alleged  as  an  incontrovertible 
reason  for  personal  belief,  against  those  who 
object  to  it  as  unreasonable.  Unproducible 
evidence  cannot  be  expected  to  convert  out- 
siders, but  may  (or  may  not)  be  valid  reason 
for  a  man's  own  convictions.  Premisses  are 
not  necessarily  formal  propositions;  they 
are  not  so  in  natural  induction :  they  are 
not  so  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual. Anything  may  be  a  premiss  on 
which  a  conclusion  may  be  legitimately 
based. 

Another  question  arises  about  the  inde- 
fectibility  of  certitude.  Certitude  ought  to 
stand  all  trials.  Dr.  Newman  says,  or  it  is  not 
certitude :  he  that  once  had  faith  and  has 
lost  it  never  had  it :  or  rather  he  was  never 
really  certain  of  it,  for  Dr.  Newman  speaks 
variably  of  a  temporary  belief.  Once,  he 
says,  "  my  vague  consciousness  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  reversal  of  my  belief  by  the 
course  of  my  researches,  as  little  interferes 
with  the  honesty  and  firmness  of  that  belief, 
while  those  researches  proceed,  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  my  train's  overset- 


ting is  im  evidence  of  an  intention  on  my  part 
of  undergoing  so  great  a  calamity  ...  To 
incur  a  nsk  is  not  to  expect  a  reverse ;  and 
if  my  opinions  are  true,  I  have  a  right  to 

think  that  they  will  bear  examining 

What  belief  as  such  does  imply  is,  not  an  in- 
tention never  to  change,  but  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  all  thought,  or  expectation,  or  fear 
of  changing"  (p.  186).  Here  belief  is 
"honest"  and  "firm,"  though  it  may 
change.  But  a  few  pages  further  on  he 
treats  such  a  belief  as  no  real  assent :  "  there 
may  be  those  who  would  change  their  as- 
sents did  they  seek  to  place  them  on  an  ar- 
gumentative footing.  .  .  .  But  this  is  only 
saying  that  there  are  genuine  assents,  and 
assents  that  are  not  genuine;  and,  again, 
that  there  is  an  assent  which  is  not  a  virtual 
certitude,  and  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to  make 
it  certitude  "  (p.  206).  And  we  cannot  de- 
termine beforehand  when  "an  assent  is 
really  such,  and  when  not,  or  not  a  deeply 
rooted  assent"  But  if,  after  examination, 
after  experience,  after  viewing  the  evidence 
again  and  again,  the  assent  becomes  ever 
clearer  and  clearer,  then  it  takes  its  place 
amongst  those  ruling  ideas  which  constitute 
the  intellectual  character,  which  make  a  man 
what  he  is,  which  together  form  the  pivot 
of  his  life,  on  which  his  thought  circulates  in 
a  manner  always  consistent  with  itself.  This 
is  to  have  certitudes.  A  certitude  is  a  force 
that  withstands  the  brunt  of  fresh  evidence. 
It  puts  new  argument  aside  as  irrelevant 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  true 
account  of  what  occurs  in  the  certitude  of 
faith,  and  in  many  practical  and  even  Aes- 
thetic matters.  There  are  subjects  where  a 
man  is  warrantably  satisfied  with  his  old 
and  tried  opinions,  and  refuses  to  change 
them.  Dr.  Newman  legitimately  sympa- 
thizes with  the  critic  who  refused  to  change 
his  received  reading  of  Falstaff's  death-bed 
doings,  "  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields,"  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  which 
corrects,  "  on  a  table  of  green  frieze."  But 
what  could  be  said  of  a  historian  who,  in 
professing  his  reasonable  certitude  that 
Shakespeare  was  the  real  author  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  thought  it  necessary  to  add, 
"  and  by  certitude  I  mean  such  an  unalter- 
able conviction  that  ifiPer  impossibile.  Miss 
Delia  Bacon  or  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  were  to 
produce  overwhelming  evidence  that  Shake- 
speare was  an  impostor,  and  that  his  plays 
were  written  by  Lord  Bacon,  I  would  not 
look  at  the  argument,  nor  change  my  be- 
lief "  ?  Would  such  a  certitude  as  that  be 
defensible  ?  What  in  like  manner  could  be 
said  of  the  man  who  was  (with  Milton)  so 
sure  that  beasts  only  became  carnivorous 
upen  Adam's  fall  that,  as  he  paced  through 
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a  geological  maseum,  giving  perhaps  full 
ciedenee  to  the  evidence  which  proves  that 
millions  of  ages  have  been  occnpied  in  the 
gradual  organisation  of  the  world,  he  should 
yet  let  all  the  weighty  matter  of  coprolites 
of  cninched  bones,  and  giant  jaws  with 
teeth  for  catching  and  holding  and  tearing 
their  prey,  roll  over  him  as  lightly  as  the 
idle  wind  which  he  regarded  not,  and  pro- 
dace  no  effect  upon  his  mind  in  mitigation 
of  his  certitude  that  the  first  case  of  bestial 
yiolence  or  cannibalism  occurred  precisely 
B.C.  4004,  in  the  newly  desecrated  garden 
of  Eden  ?  Once  more :  Dr.  Newman  has  some 
beaatiful  sections  to  show  that  changes  of  re- 
ligion, instead  of  being  changes  of  certitude, 
are  generally  only  developments  of  a  man's 
certitnde— of  his  central  principle,  which 
grows,  and  as  it  grows  throws  off  the  husks 
and  bark  of  the  accidental  opinions  with 
which  it  was  clothed,  but  whicn  in  process 
of  time  prove  to  be  foreign  or  even  antago- 
nistic to  its  free  expansion.  Still,  this  ex- 
planation, though  often  opposite,  will  scarce- 
ly meet  all  cases ;  or  if  it  did  meet  all  cases, 
it  would  greatly  tend  to  do  away  with  the 
idea  of  any  supernatural  change  in  conver- 
sion. Dr.  Newman  specially  excepts  the 
case  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  ground  of  its  mira- 
coloQs  character.  Was  the  external  vision 
inUiat  case  more  really  an  intervention  of 
aopematural  power  than  the  internal  change 
which  is  occasionally  worked  suddenly  in  a 
man's  heart,  so  as  to  make  him  at  once  a 
Dew  creature?  The  conversion  of  St 
Paul  might  be  taken  to  be  typical  of  a 
genus  of  conversions  quite  as  plausibly 
as  it  can  be  reckoned  an  exception  to 
them. 

After  thus  constructing  a  system  where- 
by the  supererogatory  character  of  religious 
asBents  and  certituaes  may  be  defended, 
Dr.  Newman  proceeds  to  give  examples  of 
the  application  of  that  system.  To  tne  first 
part  01  the  book,  on  simple  assents,  and  the 
passage  of  notional  into  real  assents,  he  ap- 
pends a  chapter  on  "  religious  assents,"  in- 
dnding  three  sections — "Belief  in  one  €^od," 
"BeUef  in  the  Holy  Trinity,"  and  "BeUef 
in  Dogmatic  Theology."  And  to  the  second 
part,  on  certitude,  he  appends  a  chapter  on 
religious  inferences,  containing  two  sections 
-^ne  on  the  evidences  of  "Natural  Re- 
ligion," and  one  on  that  of  "Revealed 
Religion."  These  chapters  are  singulariy 
^orciole  and  singulariy  beautiful.  They 
contain  very  little  to  which  any  one  who 
accepts  the  Nioene  faith  would  object ;  and 
they  do  not  really  depend  for  their  force 
upon  thes^  assumptions  in  the  logical  part 
of  the  ^stem  which  has  been  criticized 
ftbove.    Dr.  Newman  professes  that  his  sys- 


tem, so  far  as  it  is  a  logical  one  capable  o^ 
objective  statement,  proves  only  primary 
truths.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  the  true  parallel 
between  divine  and  human  knowledge ;  each 
of  them  opens  into  a  large  field  of  mere 
opinion,  but  in  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
primary  principles,  the  general,  fundamental, 
cardinal  truths,  are  immutable."  In  both 
worlds  we  have  "indefectible  certitude  in 
primary  truths,  manifold  variations  of 
opinion  in  their  application  and  dbposition." 
The  logical  system  by  which  he  arrives  at 
this  result  is  in  its  main  features  as  old  as 
conscious  logic  This  wiU  appear  by  a  com- 
parison of  his  theory— of  argument  emerg- 
mg  into  conditioned  inference,  and  this 
transforming  itself  into  unconditioned  a»> 
sent,  and  again  of  the  unconditioned  assent 
submitting  anew  to  examination  and  trans- 
forming itself  into  indefectible  certitude — 
with  that  which  is  a  common  property  of 
philosophy.  When  Plato  in  the  Timseus 
makes  the  cosmical  soul  consist  of  three  ele- 
ments— ^the  identical,  the  different,  and  the 
unity  of  the  identical  and  the  different — he 
is  supposed  to  give  both  the  analysis  and 
the  history  of  thought  An  idea  is  an  or- 
ganic whole,  consisting  of  members,  each  of 
which  is  necessary  to  the  completeness  of 
the  unity.  Hence,  by  not  difficult  argu- 
ments, it  may  be  shown  that  the  compre- 
hension of  the  idea  must  be  made  in  three 
stages.  It  first  strikes  the  apprehension  as 
a  simple  totality;  it  comeS'  mto  view  as  a 
mass,  in  the  mass.  After  the  complete 
work  of  the  simple  apprehension,  analysis 
sets  to  work  to  see  what  the  mass  is  made 
of — to  resolve  the  identity  into  its  differ- 
ences, the  whole  into  its  parts.  But  part, 
in  its  very  idea,  is  contradictory  of  whole. 
The  examination  of  parts,  the  distributive 
view  of  an  idea,  must,  from  the  very  force 
of  the  analytical  act,  introduce  us  to  a  mul- 
titude of  contradictions.  Further,  as  every 
whole  is  capable  of  subdivision  ad  infinitum, 
and  every  part  may  be  considered  in  the 
abstract  as  a  whole,  every  part  may  in  turn 
be  subjected  to  indefinite  subdivision,  and 
may  become  the  theme  of  endless  discussion. 
And  as  that  which  is  endless  occupies  the 
whole  field  of  the  mind's  vision,  any  part  of 
any  totality  may  be  spuriously  inflated  to 
infinity,  and  may  thus  be  made  to  stand  for, 
and  usurp  the  place  of,  the  whole  of  which 
it  is  only  part  The  second  process  is  there- 
fore the  n^ating  act,  the  act  which  estab- 
lishes the  differences  and  contradictions  in 
an  idea.  After  this  solution  of  the  original 
totahty  into  its  elements,  a  third  step  re- 
mains. The  contradictions  between  the 
parts,  each  inflated  to  infinitude,  show  clearly 
that  every  infinite  is  not  necessarily  unirfiMal 
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in  nature,  that  tlie  infinitude  is  in  our  minds, 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  an  in- 
finite number  of  infinities,  contradictory  to 
each  other  when  absolutely  taken,  may  co- 
exist, and  even  coalesce  into  an  organic 
whole. 

Historically,  also,  in  the  general  mind  of 
man,  the  progress  of  the  idea  is  similar.  It 
has  to  pass  through  three  periods — the  age 
of  simple  faith,  the  age  of  heresies,  the  age 
of  scholastic  or  reasonable  and  reasoned 
faith.  And  this  succession  of  ages  recurs 
continuously,  like  the  crests  and  troughs  of 
the  waves.  The  idea  is  first  an  indistinct 
whole,  then  it  is  rent  asunder,  then  reunited 
into  a  whole  more  distinct,  because  more 
developed  in  its  parts,  only  to  be  again  pull- 
ed to  pieces  and  reunited,  growing  at  each 
stage  into  fresh  distinctness  and  definite- 
ness.  And  this  growth  of  distinctness 
comes  by  means  of  the  negating  or  destruc- 
tive tendency.  Each  heresy  gets  hold  of  a 
partial  truth,  and  develops  it  into  a  false 
universal  Now  the  true  universal  must 
contain  also  this  partial  truth,  fully  develop- 
ed but  not  exclusively  so,  that  is,  not  de- 
veloped into  a  universal  excluding  the  uni- 
versality of  which  it  is  a  part  The  whole 
idea,  therefore,  contains  in  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  all  p^ial  heresies  concerning  it, 
and  is  able  to  assimilate  all  such  heresies, 
on  the  single  condition  of  their  putting  off 
the  formal  character  which  really  makes 
them  heresies  and  not  truth,  namely  their 
absoluteness,  or  false  pretence  to  exclusive- 
uess  and  universality.  Thus  the  progress 
is  from  prejudice,  through  scepticism,  to 
philosophical  assent. 

On  this  system  it  would  only  be  the  first 
assent  which  was  unconditioned,  like  the 
first  assent  to  the  reality  of  the  outward 
world  which  we  see  and  feel  and  hear.  Then 
comes  analysis  with  its  dissecting  instru- 
ments, and  investigates  every  portion  of  the 
idea.  Then  comes  the  second  synthesis, 
which  re-establishes  the  idea  philosophically 
in  its  unity  and  plurality.  But  in  this  pro- 
cess the  progress  is  ever  more  and  more  to- 
wards the  conditionality  of  an  idea.  It  is 
ever  more  and  more  qualified  by  fresh 
analysis  and  new  investigations  of  its  parts. 
Dr.  Newman  does  not,  properly  speaking, 
investigate  the  progress  of  the  idea,  but  the 
progress  of  assent  to  it  But  as  assent  im- 
plies apprehension  of  the  idea  assented  to, 
and  certitude  implies  its  truth,  the  progress 
of  the  idea  is  intimately  and  inseparably 
connected  with  the  progress  of  assent  And 
Dr.  Newman's  unconditioned  assent,  second 
investigation,  and  certitude,  correspond  suffi- 
ciently with  the  three  stages  of  the  Platonic 
identity,  difference,  and  the  union  of  the 


two.  On  the  one  side  the  certainty  and 
precision  of  the  mind's  view  of  the  idea  be- 
comes stronger  at  each  stage ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  call  this  increasing  precision  a  gra- 
dual putting  off  of  the  conditionality  of  the 
belief,  and  an  approach  to  unconditional  as- 
sent But  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  it- 
self is  brought  into  more  and  more  relations 
with  its  own  parts,  and  with  other  ideas, 
that  is,  its  conditions  accumulate  in  propor- 
tion as  assent  to  it  becomes  (if  we  must  use 
the  word  so  improperly)  more  unconditional 
On  neither  hand  can  certitude  ever  be  final 
The  idea  is  always  subject  to  fresh  analysis ; 
and  fresh  analysis  must  always  import  fresh 
conditions  into  the  idea.  Dr.  Newman 
knows  perfectly  well  that  this  process  does 
away  with  much  of  the  practical  power  of 
the  first  imaginative  and  unreasoned  faith. 
He  therefore  explains  why  he  looks  for  the 
real  heroism  of  faith  in  the  primitive  mar- 
tyrs, and  not  in  the  intellectual  schoolmen 
and  theologians.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of 
the  complexity  of  conditions  and  limitations 
with  which  the  mind  finds  itself  more  and 
more  surrounded,  that  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  it  to  take  up  the  decided 
tone  which  is  imphed  in  martyrdom  on  one 
side  and  persecution  on  the  other.  Tolera- 
tion must  grow  with  analysis;  for  at  least 
analysis  reveals  difficulties,  and  4ifficulties 
suggest  excuses  for  failures  to  apprehend 
the  truth  which  thev  veil 

Much  of  the  book  inculcates  as  stricUv 
necessary  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  system. 
But  this  is  outside  of  the  logical  scope  of 
the  argument,  and  belongs  to  the  personal 
and  autobiographical  side  of  the  author's 
testimony.  He  does  not  confess  that  de- 
monstration of  Christianity  is  impossible, 
but  he  does  not  profess  to  demonstrate  it, 
even  in  its  fundamental  truths.  The  argu- 
ment for  it,  he  says,  is  not  irresistible,  be- 
cause it  is  resisted.  And  his  ground  must 
be  that  much  of  the  necessary  premisses  of 
Christianity  lies  in  the  inner  and  improdu- 
cible  experience  of  the  believer.  He  shows 
triumphantly  that  faith,  as  a  venture,  as  a 
reason  for  acting,  as  a  calculation  of  chances, 
is  a  reasonable  ground  for  acting.  But  this 
is  not  theological  faith.  Theological  faith 
refuses  to  be  based  on  probabilities.  It 
professes  to  give  more  certainty  than  the 
demonstrations  of  mathematics,  or  the  facts 
established  by  induction.  It  is  not  practical 
certainty,  but  absolute  certainty.  It  does* 
not  profess  that  its  producible  grounds 
evince  this  transcendent  certainty.  But  it 
claims  to  be  founded  on  divine  grace,  an  in- 
terior'witness,  which  ordinarily  gives  little 
or  no  exterior  evidence  of  its  presence.  Dr. 
Newman  reviews  the  sciences  as  a  theolo- 
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gian  rather  than  as  a  philosopher;  and  as 
he  has  found,   or  rather    imagined,    that 
science,  like  faith,  carries  over  its  assent  be- 
yond its  inferences,  and  has  only  subjective 
certitude  to  produce  as  the  full  testimony  of 
objective  truth,  so  he  further  carries  out 
vliat  may  be  called  his  personal  and  auto- 
biographical  theory,   and  lays  down  that 
e?erywhere   authority  is   the    criterion    of 
tnitL    "  We  judge  for  ourselves,"  he  says, 
"by  our  own  lights,  and  on  our  own  princi- 
ples; and  our  criterion  of  truth  is  not  so 
much  the  manipulation  of  propositions  as 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the 
person  maintaining  them,  and  the  ultimate 
silent  effect  of  his    arguments    upon   our 
minds."    Here  we  have  the  complement  of 
Dr.  Newman's  logic.     The  impotence  of  the 
word  without  the  preacher  is  an  old  idea  of 
hii    The  fourth  of  his  Oxford  University 
Sermons   is    on  "Personal   Influence,   the 
means  of  Propaccatimr  the  Truth."     In  his 
system,  religionlndllulQsophy  coincide  in 
^is,  that  special  men  have  special  gifts  for 
discerning  and  propagating  special  truths. 
They  are  placed  as  beacons  in  the  world,  to 
show  men  the  way  where  tracks  cross  each 
other  and  ways  are  uncertain.     The  imper- 
sonal nature  of  philosophic  truth  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  deep  impression  on 
his  mind.      He   reads   science  through   a 
theological  medium.     At  the  same  time  he 
accounts  for  the  manifest  differences  and  di- 
yeigences  of  opinion  in  the  world  by  the 
original  differences  of  first  principles.    These 
first  principles  seem  to  be  in  men  as  certi- 
tudes, opinions  engrained    by  habit,  and 
therefore,  on  his  own  showing,  to  be  un- 
changeable.    He  does  not  in  the  least  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  men  differ  in  these 
first  principles.     The  doctrine  which  he  ap- 
pears to  teach  is  one  parallel  to  the  theolo- 
gical dogma  of  election ;  he  appears  to  hold 
that  a  man's  first  principles  come  to  him  as 
part  of  his  natunu  endowments.     He  gives 
up  as  hopeless  the  task  of  arguing  with 
^ose  who  differ  from  him  in  first  principles. 
And  for  this  reason  perhaps  he  speaks  so 
gently  and  so  tolerantly  of  those  wlio  do  so 
differ.    Careless  readers  have  fancied  that 
the  book  is  meant  to  support  all  the  perse- 
cuting theories  ever  put  forth  by  ropes. 
If  it  does  so,  it  is  only  by  inference,  and 
deariy  beside  the  author's  intention.     For 
he  has  his  reasons  for  denying  the  complicity 
•of  his  Church  with  persecution.     In  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  Disdaurses  on  University  Edt^ 
catioriy  p.  444,  he  gives  an   analysis  of  a 
former  sermon  of  his  own,  and  says  of  one 
paragraph  of  it,  "  Next  I  allude  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  middle  ages,  as  ordeals,  the 
savage  feudalism,  the  fanaticism  of  chivalry, 


the  wild  excesses  of  the  era  of  the  Crusades, 
the  Flagellants,  and  the  cruel  and  bloody 
persecution  of  Jews  and  heretics,  all  of 
which  a  Catholic  condemns,  though  I  igno- 
rantly  implicate  the  Church  in  them."  No 
one  can  be  accused  of  inculcating  an  opinion, 
simply  because  he  supports  an  authority 
which  others  affirm,  and  he  denies,  to  teach 
that  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  the  Gram- 
mar of  Assent  being  an  evidence  of  intole- 
rance and  the  spirit  of  persecution  in  the 
author,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  filled  with 
evidence  of   a  directly  opposite  tendency. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  Catholic  writer  allows 
such  value  to  attach  to  what  he  considers  as 
merely  rudimentary   and  inchoate  beliefs. 
Dr.   Newman   says,   for  instance,   that  "a 
Protestant  may,  not  only  in  words,  but  in 
mind  and  hear^  hold,  as  if  he  were  a  Catholic, 
with  simple  certitude,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  of  the  fall  of  man,  of  the 
need  of  regeneration,  of  the  efficacy  of  Di- 
vine grace,  and  of  the  possibility  and  danger 
of  falling  away."     Again,  the  following  po- 
sition on  the  duty  of  inquiry  is  characteris- 
tically liberal : — "  I  consider  that,  in  the  case 
of  educated  minds,  investigations  into  the 
argumentative  proof  of  the  things  to  which 
they  have  given  their  assent,  is  an  obliga- 
tion, or  rather  a  necessity.     Such  a  trial  of 
their  inteUects  is   a  law  of  their  nature." 
And  then  follows  an  argument  (portioris  of 
which  have  been  quoted  above)  that  this 
duty  remains,  in  spite  of  the  possibility  of 
the  reversal  of  the  assent  which  the  investi- 
gation was  originally  intended  to  confirm. 
Li  fact,  Dr.  Newman  holds  so  fast  to  the 
personal  and  private  individuality  of  faith, 
that  he  sometimes  seems  to  attribute  it  to  an 
instinctive    apprehension    deeper  than   the 
reason,  and  beside  it.       Again,  his  beauti- 
ful chapter  on  the  evidences  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion  at  the  end  of  the  book  is 
confessedly  based  on  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  private  conscience.     "  In  thus  speak- 
ing of  Natural  Religion,"  he  says,  "as  in 
one  sense  a  matter  of  private  judgment,  and 
that  with  a  view  of  proceeding  from  it  to 
the  proof  of  Christianity,  I  seem  to  give 
up  the  intention  of   demonstrating  either. 
Certainly  I  do ;  not  that  I  deny  that  demon- 
stration is  possible."     He  is  suspicious  of 
scientific  demonstrations  in  a  question  of 
concrete  fact,  and  finds  it  more  congenial  to 
his  own  judgment  to  attempt  to  prove  Chris- 
tianity in  the  same  informal  way  in  which 
he  proves  to  himself  that  he  was  bom  and 
shall  die.     In  short,  the  fact  of  private  judg- 
ment seems  in  this  sense  to  oe  one  chief 
thread  of  the  book.     It  is  the  complement 
of  the  theory  of  the  individuality,  or  per- 
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sonality,  so  to  speak,  of  belief  and  faith, 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  believer  to 
tarn  assent  into  certitude  by  the  fresh  sup- 
port he  is  able  to  extract  from  the  old  evi- 
dence. For  faith  can  read  between  the 
lines  meanings  which  the  inquirer,  who  as 
yet  has  no  faith,  cannot  be  expected  to  see 
there.  In  faith,  every  mind  is  a  discoverer. 
In  that  region  we  are  all  akin  to  philoso- 
phers. Even  to  a  Newton  the  phenomena 
of  motion  would  seem  but  a  heap  of  uncon- 
nected accidents,  till  the  mythical  fall  of 
the  apple  suggested  a  general  law ;  and  then 
gradually  all  the  phenomena  would  range 
themselves  in  an  orderly  way  under  it  The 
inventive  mind  sees  in  things  chiefly  what  it 
puts  there  itself.  To  destroy  private  judg- 
ment is  to  destroy  the  personal  activity  of 
the  mind,  and  to  refuse  to  employ  the  only 
power  which  can  produce  or  entertain  be- 
lief. As  it  is  the  I  that  has  to  believe,  it 
is  ultimately  the  I  that  must  decide  whether 
or  not  it  can  believe.  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  between  the  philosopher  and  the 
believer.  The  philosopher  can  produce  his 
proofs,  and  can  demonstrate  the  new  truths 
which  his  act  of  faith  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  home  to  his  reason;  but  the 
believer  cannot  do  so.  His  ipse  dixit,  his 
affirmation,  is  all  that  he  can  produce ;  and 
he  is  credible,  not  because  he  proves  what 
he  says,  but  because  his  general  character 
for  truth  and  wisdom  gives  weight  to  his 
words.  At  the  same  time  the  faith  which 
Dr.  Newman  investigates  is  not  the  mechan- 
ical belief  which  is  administered  with  a 
spoon  by  authority,  but  the  organic  and 
chemical  faith  which  has  a  real  birth  and 

frowth,  and  molecular  force  in  the  intellect 
[is  writings  are  not  for  men  who  never 
doubted  in  their  lives,  but  for  them  to 
whom  that  wide  realm  of  spiritual  experience 
is  opened,  where  men  believe,  and  at  the 
same  time  ask  aid  for  unbelief.  Even  to 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  his  parallel 
drawn  between  faith  and  philosophy,  his 
investigation  of  faith  by  itself  is  full  of  in- 
terest The  description  given  of  it  by  him 
need  not  imply  that  it  is  unreasonable,  even 
though  he  fails  to  show  that  it  goes  by  the 
same  rules  as  other  rational  processea 
Though  he  ultimately  appeals  to  authority, 
the  authority  to  which  he  appeals  is  not  one 
that  requires  to  be  believed  simply  on  its 
own  ipse  dixit,  or  its  own  testimony  to  it- 
self.  It  says.  So  I  believe ;  I  am  conscious 
that  there  are  thousands  of  men  of  mental 
make  similar  to  mine ;  they  will  come  to  be- 
lieve as  I  do.  It  says,  B^ore  you  receive 
my  ipse  dixit,  you  must  improve  my  au- 
thority to  your  judgment  J^ut  it  does  not 
say,  You  must  submit  even  that  previous 
process  of  your  reason  to  my  authoritative 


guidance.  It  \a  not  the  command,  but  the 
influence  of  authority  which  Dr.  Newman 
seems  to  defend. 

We  have  said  that  in  this  book  Dr. 
Newman  contemplates  the  worid  from  the 
theological  stand-point,  and  strives  to  re- 
duce scientific  methods  to  the  terms  of  theo- 
logical methods.  It  would  be  possible  to 
go  further,  and  say  that  he  contemplates  the 
worid  through  his  own  special  theological 
and  intellectual  habits.  He  is  conscious  of 
assenting  to  religious  truths,  beyond  the 
force  of  the  arguments  he  can  produce  for 
them ;  nay,  tliis  very  book  is  confessedly  in- 
tended to  recommend  a  system  owned  to  be 
separated  by  a  broad  margin  of  absence  of 
proof  from  his  proved  conclusions.  The 
natural  and  revealed  religion  which  he 
proves  is  confessedly  far  short  of  the  eccle^ 
siastical  system  which  he  implicitly  recom- 
mends. Again,  the  implied  criterion  of 
truth — ^thb  is  true,  because  I  am  certain  of 
it — is  one  that  could  hardly  be  put  forward 
by  a  thinker  who  was  not  conscious  that  he 
might  challenge  his  readers  to  produce 
from  his  multifarious  writings,  extending 
over  half  a  century,  any  great  centeal  prin- 
ciple of  thought  or  conduct  which  had  at 
one  time  been  a  certainty  to  him,  and  was 
now  a  mere  opinion.  But  all  men's  certi- 
tudes are  not  like  his.  An  ordinary  man 
may  easily  give  firm  assent  to  a  proposition, 
act  upon  it,  and  find  its  virtue  grow  with 
the  eiroerience  of  it,  and  yet  in  three  years' 
time  find  reason  to  kick  it  over  as  an  idoL 
It  is  an  interesting  psychological  iaxX^  and 
one  element  in  Dr.  Newman's  greatness, 
that  in  principle  his  new  self  never  conUa- 
dicts  his  old  self,  that  he  develops  con- 
sistently and  steadily  along  one. line.  And 
the  steadiness  of  his  view,  and  consistency 
of  his  course,  is  to  him  the  great  ailment 
of  his  being  right  This  is  no  new  view 
in  philosophy.  It  is  only  a  modification  of 
Descartes's  r^gle  g6n6rale — '^  que  les  choses 
que  nous  concevons  fort  clairement  et  fort 
distinctement  sont  toutes  vraies." 

Indeed  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  that 
Dr.  Newman's  wh<3e  meth<^  had  a  clooe 
connection  with  that  great  school  of  modem 
metaphysics  to  which  Descartes  has  more  or 
less  remotely  given  its  impetus.  The  change 
in  the  objective  certainty  of  a  proposition, 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  subjective  lo- 
gical act  of  passing  it  over  from  tJie  form  of 
an  inference  to  that  of  an  assertion  or  assent, 
might  appear  to  be  an  instance  of  the  law 
announced  by  E^ant,  that  we  can  only  know 
that  h,  priori  and  universally  of  things  whu^ 
we  put  into  them  ourselves.  T^is  doctiine 
asserts  that  just  that  element  which  is  uni- 
versally and  eternally  true  in  our  knowledge 
is  also  subjective,  not  objective.    Tliat  a 
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proposition  is  demonstrable  comes  from 
ourselyes ;  that  it  is  only  contingent  comes 
from  its  being  outside  ourselves.  So  far  as 
this  is  concerned,  Dr.  Newman  and  Kant 
seem  to  have  much  in  common.  But  when 
the  doctrines  are  examined  more  narrowly 
they  will  be  found  thoroughly  distinct 
EsDt's  axiom  only  applies  to  the  forms  of 
^)ace  and  time,  that  is,  to  the  abstract 
measurement  of  shapes,  numbers,  and  ve- 
locities. His  a  prion  faculties  are  only  uni- 
Tersal  because  they  ouly  refer  to  matters 
where  we  have  creative  power,  and  may  ex- 
haust all  possible  experiments  without  going 
out  of  our  own  minds.  With  my  eyes  shut  1 
can  draw  lines  in  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion from  any  point  in  blank  imaginary 
space:  I  can  make  all  possible  combinations 
d  numbers.  Thus  I  can  exhaust  the  induc- 
tion of  lines  and  numbers;  and  therefore  I 
can  affirm  its  conclusion  as  universally  true. 
Kant's  canon  really  only  divides  the  elements 
of  knowledge  into  the  element  of  inter- 
nal experience  and  the  element  of  exter- 
nal experience.  To  the  former,  in  cer- 
tain subjects,  it  gives  universal  validity, 
because  in  internal  experience  only  can  a 
thoroughly  complete  induction  be  made; 
and  the  mind  which  knows  it  has  exhausted 
every  possible  case  at  once  pronounces  that 
the  contrary  of  its  conclusion  is  impossible 
and  absurd.  But  the  element  of  external 
experience  can  never  be  so  proved;  it  can 
be  raised  to  the  utmost  moral  certainty,  but 
never  to  such  universal  and  eternal  validity 
that  the  contrary  supposition  should  of  ne- 
cessity be  self-contradictory  and  absurd. 
Thus,  in  knowing  a  honeycomb,  my 
knowledge  is  partly  from  the  outward 
senses,  and  so  far  merely  contingent:  I  see 
no  necessity  why  the  object  should  be  made 
as  it  is,  or  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed,  or  why,  being  so  made,  it  should 
have  the  qualities  which  it  has.  And  partly 
my  knowledge  is  mathematical,  and  so  far 
from  within,  and*  demonstrative :  I  can  show 
universally  that,  thus  formed,  the  honeycomb 
makes  the  most  economical  use  possible  of 
space  and  quantity.  Such  knowledge  is  the 
synthesis  of  an  d.  priori  with  an  k  posteriori  ex- 
perience ;  and  in  this  synthesis  the  k  priori  ele- 
ment is  both  subjective  and  universal,  and  the 
k  posteriori  element  objective  and  contingent 
But  in  Br.  Newman's  passage  from  argu- 
ment to  assertion,  or  from  inference  to  assent, 
there  is  no  addition  whatever  to  the  pro- 
position ;  no  new  experience  is  added*  A 
change  indeed  takes  place ;  but  it  is  merely 
formal,  not  material.  And,  indeed,  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  show  what  takes  place 
in  the  passage,  to  make  the  proposition  as 
assented  to  more  certain  and  more  uncon- 
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ditional  than  the  proposition  as  inferred. 
He  seems  to  assert  the  fact,  without  either 
proof  or  explanation.  And  he  would  hardly 
explain  it  so  as  to  bring  his  theory  into  any 
real  relationship  with  Kant's.  Analysis 
could  not  so  divide  the  proposition  into  its 
elements  as  to  show  that  its  contingent  ele- 
ment comes  from  its  premisses,  and  its  ab^ 
solute  element  from  the  act  of  assent 

The  objections  which  have  been  stated 
above  to  the  Grammar  of  Assent,  only  touch 
points  where  the  author  seems  to  reduce 
assents  universally,  and  scientific  assents  in 
particular,  to  the  same  denomination  and 
Laws  as  reli^ous  assents.  In  doing  so,  he 
appears  to  give  scientific  assents  a  character 
which  they  really  have  not  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  objection  to  be  made  to 
his  investigation  of  the  genesis  of  religious 
and  moral  assents.  In  uiat  sphere  he  is  a 
master  who  has  thought  out  his  views  more 
deeply,  and  observed  the  processes  of  his 
own  mind  more  narrowly,  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  present  day ;  and,  if  he  is  in- 
clined to  extend  the  principles  which  are 
true  within  the  sphere  which  he  knows  so 
well  to  other  spheres,  where  his  knowledge 
has  not  the  same  completeness  or  method, 
he  is  only  fulfilling  a  law  of  the  mind  which 
he  has  studied,  ana  which  he  has  thoroughly 
well  described — the  law  that  complete  and 
scientific  knowledge  in  one  sphere  has  a 
tendency  to  push  its  principles  and  methods 
into  other  spheres  which  are  not  so  well  un- 
derstood, in  this  book  he  certainly  shows 
that  there  may  be  a  science  of  religion,  and 
that  the  processes  of  religious  belief  are  ca- 
pable both  of  analysis  and  of  verification. 
But  he  docs  not  show,  as  he  seems  to  intend 
to  do,  that  the  processes  of  religious  belief 
are  exactly  the  same  in  the  logic  of  assent  as 
those  of  science.  In  faith  there  is  the  gap  be- 
tween the  strength  of  evidence  and  the 
strength  of  assent  which  he  points  out ;  in 
other  departments  of  science  he  has  not 
proved  that  gap  to  exist  No  doubt  it  does 
exist  in  acts  of  practical  assent;  absolute 
practical  trust  is  given,  as  it  is  due,  to  many 
a  proposition  not  absolutely  proved.  But  it 
does  not  exist,  and  ought  not  to  exist,  in 
acts  of  scientific  assent  to  objective  pro- 
positions. Dr.  Newman's  theory  seems  to 
be  founded  on  a  desire  to  refute  that  which 
he  elsewhere  calls  the  first  principle  of  the 
infidelity  of  the  day,  and  which  he  states 
thus : — "You  may  have  opinions  in  religion, 
you  may  have  theories,  you  may  have  argu- 
ments, you  may  have  probabilities ;  you  may 
have  anything  but  demonstration,  and  there- 
fore you  cannot  have  science."  You  may, 
he  replies,  have  scientific  certitude,  though 
you  cannot  have  demonstration.         D.  N. 
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Art.  V. — LoTHAiB. 

The  great  man  not  only  follows  great  ex- 
amples, but  betters  their  instruction.  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  not  content  merely  to  devote  his 
leisure  to  literature,  like  some  other  promi- 
nent statesmen :  he  must  create  leisure  for 
the  purpose.  He  creates  it,  not  out  of  the 
shreds  and  fringes  of  unoccupied  moments, 
but  out  of  the  very  heart  of  a  period  in 
which  political  principles  of  the  most  critical 
import  to  the  party  he  leads  are  receiving 
their  first  legislative  solidity.  From  these 
precious  hours  he  has  carved  out  the  time 
demanded  by  Lothair  ;  and  if  his  services 
to  his  party  have  been  abridged  thereby,  his 
utility  to  his  country  has  not  been  di- 
minished. Were  the  romance  a  political 
one,  or  were  a  political  lesson  veiled  under 
the  metaphors  of  its  story,  the  writer's  ante- 
cedents would  explain  and  perhaps  justify 
it.  His  policy  has  always  been  romantic; 
and  his  mstinct,  truer  than  his  judgment^ 
has  always  led  him  to  announce  it  in  ro- 
mance. He  revealed  himself  in  Vivian 
Grey  and  Contarini  Fleming.  He  shaped 
his  party  upon  Caningshyj  and  Sybil,  and 
Tancred,  It  would  be  congruous  if  he  were 
to  resettle  the  shivered  structure  upon  a  new 
basis  in  Lothair,  But  Lothair  is  not  politi- 
cal in  this  sense.  There  may  be  political 
satire  in  it ;  but  there  is  no  political  lesson 
on  its  surface.  And  the  politics  it  refers  to, 
and  seems  most  akin  to,  are  those  of  last 
year,  the  controversies  of  the  establishment 
and  dis-establishment  of  churches,  and  the 
force  of  the  "religious  principle"  in  the 
government  of  men.  These  were  the  ques- 
tions on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  meditated  and 
spoke  in  the  session  of  1869.  They  are  set- 
tled ;  and  in  the  settlement  his  theories  have 
been  entirely  disregarded.  Politically  there- 
fore, if  there  is  any  political  question  in  the 
matter,  the  book  is  behind  its  time. 

Again,  on  the  historical  side,  Lothair  con- 
tributes to  the  treasures  of  the  coming  age 
nothing  of  the  knowledge  of  this.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's other  romances  have  their  historical 
value.  His  personal  novels  are  the  auto- 
biographies of  a  man  who  prophesied  that 
he  should  be,  and  who  became,  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  who  sketched  out  beforehand  the 
arts  by  which  he  meant  to  rise.  His  three 
political  novels  give  the  ideal  framework  of 
a  party  which,  since  its  formation,  has  more 
than  once  directed  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  historian  of  the  reign  of  Vic- 
toria will  never  be  able  to  leave  these  re- 
markable productions  out  of  his  account 
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But  ip  Lothair,  the  real  historical  details 
which  are  given  are  all  put  together  as  in  a 
dream,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  purposely 
misleading.     The  author  describes,  with  a 
clearness  which  leaves  no  room  for  mistakes, 
such  well-known  places  as  Lord  St.  Jerome's 
mansion  in  St.  James's  Square,  Muriel  Castle, 
Hexham  Square  and   House,  Crecy  House, 
Brentham,  and  many  more;  and,  when  he 
proceeds  to  describe  and  exhibit  in  action 
the  owners  of  these  places,  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance the  consistency  is  often  kept  up ;  but 
soon   all    is  changed  as  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
One  man's  head  is  fitted  on  another  man's 
shoulders,  and  a  court-lady  ends  in  a  mer- 
maid's tail.     The  men's  histories,  as  well  as 
theur  persons,  are  all  patch-work.     The  lives 
and  characters,  as  nature  gave  them  and  cir- 
cumstances evolved  them,  are  reserved  in 
Mr.  Disraeli's  laboratory  as  so  many  bottles 
of  essences;  and  he  composes  the  persons 
of  his  drama  with  two  drops  of  one,  and  five 
drops  of  another,  according  to  his  own  idea, 
not  of  what  is,  but  perhaps  of  what  should 
be.     The  future  historian,  if  any  were  to 
rise,  who  should  fancy  that  in  Lothair  be 
had  discovered  the  key  to  the  characters  of 
the  actors  of  these  days,  will  have  fallen  un- 
der the  spell  of  some  mischievous  goblin, 
who  has  feigned  a  false  resurrection  scene 
for  his  bewilderment,  and  has  drawn  to- 
gether the  wrong  bones  to  form  the  skele- 
tons, has  covered  them  with  the  wrong  man's 
flesh  and   the  wrong  man's  hair,  and    has 
informed  them,  not  with  a  single  soul,  but 
with  isolated  faculties  and  detached  traits  of 
many  minds  and  many  characters.    All  these 
might  be  properly  sorted  and  labeUed  now, 
if  any  one  thought  fit  to  devote  his  time  to 
so  unprofitable  an  undertaking ;  but  in  half 
a  century  the  confusion  will  be  irremediable. 
Nor  is  the  romance  a  new  philosophy. 
In  such  lessons  it  does  not  differ  from  the 
ideas  of  Sybil  and  Tancred.     The  milk  of 
the  unformed  male  soul  is  curdled  and  set 
by  the  coagulating  powers  of  the  feminine 
intuition  and  sympathy.     The  spirit  of  man 
rushes  blindly  to  the  right  and  left,  ap  and 
down,  with  the   instinctive  wish  to    make 
himself  a  name  and  to  become  greats     The 
sympathy  and  intuition  of  the  woman  give 
him  eyes,  and  teach  him  to  pursue  the  end 
methodically  as  well  as  resolutely.     The  wo- 
man originates  and  sympathizes,  and  by  her 
sympathy  directs  the  man.     All  this  is  told 
us  in  Coningshy,  and  is  exhibited  in  action 
in  Sybil  and  Tancred.    In  Lothair  it  is  even 
exaggerated.     The  whole  book  is  made  up 
of  it. 

"  From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  dertre : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Prometheaii  fire ; 
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They  ire  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world : 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proTes  excellent.'* 

Lothair's  soul  is  a  formless  fluid,  of  good 
qnahty,  ready  to  run  into  any  mould  that  is 
prepared  for  it  Three  sibyls  contend  for 
the  dominion  of  this  passive  souL  Each  in 
torn  seems  to  have  secured  it  for  ever.  They 
cannot  all  have  him  in  his  totality.  How  to 
distribate  him  so  as  to  satisfy  their  claims  is 
the  problem  of  the  book.  Sometimes  it 
seems  that  they  will  have  to  make  a  tripar- 
tite indenture  and  divide  him;  sometimes 
that  they  must  cast  lots  whose  he  should  be ; 
bat  finally  the  author  somewhat  rudely  set- 
tles the  question  by  shooting  one  prophetess, 
shutting  up  another  in  a  convent,  and  leav- 
ing to  the  third  the  inglorious  victory  of 
being  chosen  when  there  remains  nobody 
else  to  choose. 

The  special  ground  which  these  sibyls 
select  for  the  tournament  which  is  to  award 
this  splendid  possession — for  Lothair  is  the 
richest  nobleman  in  England — is  the  ground 
of  religion.  Each  lady  nas  her  trusty  knight, 
whose  tongue  translates  into  the  language  of 
polemics  the  dumb  persuasion  which  beams 
from  her  eyes.  Theodora,  alias  Mary-Anne, 
the  goddess  of  liberty,  or  the  Aryan  sibyl,  is 
backed  by  the.  Aryan  theories  of  Mr.  Phoebus ; 
the  Semitic  ecstasy  of  Clare  Arundel  is  sup- 
ported by  the  finesse  and  controversial  abi- 
lity of  Cardinal  Grandison  and  Monsignore 
Catesby  ;  and  the  somewhat  dissipated  and 
perhaps  Turanian  Anglicanism  of  Corisande 
receives  the  intellectual  support  of  the  Bishop 
of  Grandchester,  the  social  support  of  all  the 
young  Dukes  and  Princes  who  fill  the  rooms, 
and  the  moral  correction  of  the  Syrian  sage. 
Paraclete.  The  field  is  prepared.  The  three 
religions  send  forth  their  knights  to  combat 
under  their  ladies'  eyes.  The  prize  is  Lo- 
ihair.  The  knight  who  conquers  him  will 
deliver  him  to  Ids  lady.  It  Is  not  deter- 
rained  how  the  ladies  will  use  their  conquest 
i^risande  alone  would  willingly  marry  him. 
Clare  would  marry  him,  if  that  was  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  her  knight's  victory ;  but 
she  wants  his  soul,  not  his  body.  Theodora, 
married  to  another,  could  only  use  him  as 
her  knight-errant,  who  should  fight  for  an 
oppressed  cause,  and  sacrifice  himself  for  an 
idea. 

The  battle-ground  of  the  story  then  is  reli 
gious.  But  religion  is  treated  in  the  book 
merely  in  an  external  manner.  Mr.  Disraeli 
probably  did  not  want  to  write  a  controver- 
sial novel  Perhaps  he  felt,  however,  that 
on  the  score  of  religion  he  had  something  to 
retract  from  his  earlier  romances.  He  once 
niade  Contarini  Fleming  turn  Catholic.    The 


change  was  made  only  on  sesthetic  grounds, 
it  is    true ;    and   in   Fleming's  subsequent 
career  his  new  religion  never  seemed  to  enter 
as  an  element  into  either  his  thoughts  or  his 
conduct     Sybil  too  was  a  Catholic.     And 
the  Catholic  element  was  no  inconsiderable 
ingredient  in  the  Young  England  philosophy 
of  the  Coningshy  series  of  novels.     But  it 
was  only  a  one-sided  Catholicism.     Catholic 
and  mediaeval  aesthetics  as  opposed  to  modem 
vulgarity  of  taste  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ca- 
tholic and  monastic  charity  as  opposed  to 
modem  political  economy  on  the  other,  con- 
stituted together  the  Catholicism  of  those 
romances.     Of  orthodoxy  in  creed,  asceti- 
cism  in  morals,  or  Jesuitical   casuistry,   it 
knew   absolutely  nothing.     It  was  a  mere 
extemal  pageant  of  architecture,  and  vest- 
ments, and  incense,  and  doles  of  bread  dis- 
tributed by  venerable  or  beautiful  hands  to 
an  industrious  and  respectful  peasantry  too 
paradisiacal  to  be  demoralized  even  by  the 
excess   of  indiscriminate   almsgiving.     But 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  discovered  that  Catholicism 
has  more  in  it  than  his  imagiuation  gave  it. 
-^nd  it  comes  into  collision  with  him  just  in 
that  particular  where  he  thought  himself 
strongest,  and  it  weakest,  if  not  altogether 
wanting.     So   now  he  has  to   reverse  his 
judgment  of  it,  to  take  from  it  that  which  he 
unjustly  gave  it^  and  to  restore  to  the  Angli- 
canism   which   he  formerly    despised    the 
jewels  he   snatched  from  it  to  adorn  his 
graven  image  of  Romanism.     At  the  same 
time  he  has  to  display  those  sinister  qualities 
which  have  changed  his  judgment  of  Rome, 
and  have  caused  him  to  declare  that  "the 
only  Hebrajo-Christian  Church  extant,"  the 
only  local  source  of  inspiration  which  he 
thought  once  to  range  with  Horeb  and  Cal- 
vary, does  not  fulfil  her  mission,  and  is  a 
sham.     Once  he  thought  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  failure,  and  that  mainly  "  from 
ita  deficiency  of  Oriental  knowledge,  and 
from   a  consequent    misconception   of    the 
priestly  character."     Now,  in  his  old  age,  he 
recognizes  it  as  the  highest  form  of  a  national 
and  aristocratic  religion,   as   an  institution 
which  contains  just  tbat  dose  of  the  superna- 
tural which  on  the  one  side  enables  it  to  con- 
tent the  aspirations  of  men  and  women  of 
fortune,  and  on  the  other  gives  them  no  en- 
couragement to  push  those  aspirations  to  any 
fanatical  excess. 

And  this  retractation  really  involves  a  far 
greater  one,  and  gives  a  poHtical  importance 
to  Lothair  which  at  first  sight  is  not  easily  to 
be  seen.  One  of  the  points  in  which  most 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  critics  have  been  able  to 
speak  favourably  of  him  is  that  he  has  main- 
tained, in  a  materialistic  age,  the  supremacy 
of  ideas ;  that  he  always  subordinates  mere 
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economy  to  literature  and  art :  that  be  has 
never  condescended  to  gauge  all  things  sim- 
ply and  solely  by  tbeir  money  value ;  tbat  be 
values  money  cbiefly  for  tbe  power  it  brings, 
iiot  for  tbe  vulgar  enjoyment  it  purchases ; 
and  tbat  be  bas  been,  for  thirty  years,  tbe 
scourge  of  vulgar  assumption  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     It  has  not  been  as  generally 
noticed  tbat  tbe  ideas  on  which  be  tried  to 
bdse  bis  party  were  in  a  way  religious  ideas, 
or  at  least  ideas  which  were  good  substitutes 
for  religious  ones.     His  new  Toryism  was 
Judaism  for  tbe  Aryan  race;  it  was  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  Church,  which  was  only  an- 
other aspect  of  Judaism,  accommodated  to 
European  society.     Tbe  Church 'on  one  side, 
Toryism  on  the  other,  were  to  assure  to  the 
world  tbe  blessings  of  Asian  principles.    And 
both  were  to  satisfy,  each  in  its  own  sphere, 
the  religious  aspirations  of  men.     Toryism 
was  to  secure  the  religious  government  of 
the  nation :  the  Church,  the  religious  govern- 
ment of  tbe  family  and  its  members.     The 
fulcrum  of  the  lever  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  move  tbe  worid  was  found  in  tbe  reli- 
gious principle.     This  be  bad  to  evoke,  in 
the  belief  that,  once  aroused,  it  would  natu- 
rally rally  round  tbe  banner  which  be  had 
raised,  and  conquer  the  world.     He  believed 
only  in  one  development  of  religion — ^the 
Semitic.     Tbe  Asian  mystery  could  attract, 
satisfy,  and  assimilate  every  religious  senti- 
ment, emotion,  or  aspiration.     The  Eoman 
might  boast  of  his  law,  the  Greek  of  bis  art, 
but  one  race  alone  understood  religion  ;  and 
reliffion  could  not  be  anything  else  than  a 
gradual  assimilation  of  mankind  to  that  race, 
even  in  its  blood.     "  All  is  race  ;  there  is  no 
other  truth,  because  it  includes  all  others." 
"Tbe  thoughts  of  all  lands  come  from  a 
higher  source  than  man,  but  tbe  intellect  of 
Arabia  comes  from  the  Most  High."  Toryism 
and  tbe  Church  both  coalesce  in  one  wider 
generalization — "  Uieocratic    equality."      In 
previous  novels  Mr.  Disraeli  bas  only  exhi- 
bited this  religious  principle  in  combat  with 
principles  professedly  or  implicitly  irreligious 
— with  a  blindfold  conservatism,  with  atheis- 
tic  economy,   with  selfishness  and  wrong. 
But  tbe  further  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  bias  taught  him  tbat  the  religious 
principle  is  not  as  homogeneous  a  force  as  be 
at  first  assumed.     The  nvahies  in  religion  be 
now  sees  to  be  not  mere  hypocrisies,  nor 
mere  misunderstandings  and  quarrels  about 
words,  but  antagonisms  of  rival  principles. 
He  now  perceives  that  besides  tbe  Semitic 
religion  there  is  an  Aryan  one,  and  perhaps  a 
Turanian  one  also.     He  therefore  confesses, 
by  tbe  mouth  of  Lothair,  that  be  bas  been 
too  sanguine  in  professing  to  found  society 
on  this  imagined  unity  of  the  religious  prin- 


ciple The  disenchanted  Lothair  "  felt  that 
he  bad  started  in  life  with  an  extravagant 
^preciation  of  the  infiuencc  of  tbe  religious 
principle  on  tbe  conduct  of  human  affiurs. 
With  him,  when  heaven  was  so  nigh,  earth 
could  not  be  remembered ;  and  yet  experi- 
ence showed  that  so  long  as  one  was  on  tJie 
earth,  the  incidents  of  ^is  planet  consider- 
ably controlled  one's  existence,  both  in  beha- 
viour and  in  t]^ougbt  All  the  world  could 
not  retire  to  Mount  Athoe." 

In  bis  first  political  novels  Mr.  Disraeli 
awaked  a  wild  force,  which  he  supposed  it 
was  easy  to  tame  by  the  magic  touch  of  an 
Asian  hand.     He  supposed  mat  the  problem 
was  to  evoke  tbe  force ;  the  control  of  it 
would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.     The 
problem  bas  now  changed  its  position.     It  i^ 
no  longer  the  question  how*  to  evoke,  but 
bow  to  control     And  certainly  the  present 
romance  is  very  skilfully  planned  to  give  an 
example  of  tbe  rise  and  fall  of  the  spiritual 
thermometer  through  difierent  phases  of  the 
religious  sentiment,  from  healthy  coolness  to 
fever  and  back  again.     Lothair  is  introduced 
as  a  young  nobleman  of  enormous  fortune, 
just  about  to  be  emancipated  from  tutors 
and  governors  by  coming  of  age.    A  kind  of 
test  of  his  enthusiasm  is  provided  in  a  sum 
of  £200,000  in  ready  money,  which  he  will 
become  master  of  on  bis  birthday.     Without 
any  particular  ideas  of  his  own,  but  with  a 
vigorous  though  uninformed  supply  of  reli- 
gious aspirations,  be  is  to  be  successively  de- 
livered over  to  tbe  influence  of  tbe  three 
sibyls.     He  is  first  introduced  to  Corisandc, 
whose   soprano  voice,   beautiful   eyes,   and 
somewhat  frivolous  occupations,  mould  the 
religious  principle  within  him  into  a  convic- 
tion tbat  it  will  be  his  duty  to  spend  his 
money  on  the  erection  of  2000  cottages  for 
tbe  poor.     But   Clare^  Arundel   supervenes. 
Without  tbe  external  accomplishments  of  Co- 
risandc, she  bas  an  inward  fervour,  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  other  souls,  and  a  scheming 
intelligence,  which  soon  make  Corisandc's  in- 
fluence forgotten  ;  Lothair  is  almost  resolved 
to  become  a  Catholic,  and  quite  resolved  to 
spend  bis  £200,000  in  building  a  cathedraL 
But  yet  another  prophetess  follows.     She 
adds  the  external  graces  of  Corisande  to  the 
internal  enthusiasm   of  Clare.     She  has  a 
more  impassioned  voice  than  Corisande,  can 
recite  and  act  better  than  Corisande  could 
dance,  intellectually  is  a  real  power  in  Europe, 
and  carries  enthusiasm,  and  tbe  power  of 
sacrificing  self  ^and  others)  for  her  idea,  to  a 
far  more  heroic   pitch    than    Clare.     Like 
Clare,  Theodora  is  unable  to  conceive  societv 
without  religion.     She  is  "  profoundly  reli- 
gious."    She  and  tbe  priests  think  the  same 
thoughts ;  but  she  expresses  them  in  diffe* 
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rent  langnago: — "What  I  call  time,  th«y 
call  eternity;  when  they  describe  heaven, 
they  give  a  picture  of  earth;  and  beings 
whom  they  style  divine  they  invest  with  all 
the  attributes  of  humanity."  She  conquers ; 
and  Lothair's  £200,000,  endued  with  mira- 
cdons  power  of  self-multipUcation,  supplies 
arms,  pay,  and  provision,  for  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Giuibaldian  army  to  be  assembled  at 
Mentana.  Thus  Lothair  ascends  the  scale 
from  the  moderate  sentimentality  of  Cori- 
sande,  through  the  ecstatic  fervour  of  Clare, 
to  the  heroic  devotion  of  Theodora ;  from 
Anglicanism,  through  Catholicism,  to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  humanitarian  spiritualism. 

Having  thus  raised  his  patient  to  fever  heat, 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  to  conduct  him  safely 
through  his  delirium,  to  lower  him  gradually 
throogh  the  reaction  of  his  convalescence, 
tin  his  pulse  is  bated  to  its  first  pace,  and 
moderation  can  assert  its  supremacy  over  the 
excesses  both  of  Semitic  and  of  Aryan  ex- 
citement He  has  not  only  to  make  Lothair 
thos  come  down  the  ladder  again,  but  to 
justify  the  reaction  to  the  reader.  It  is 
with  this  view,  probably,  that  Theodora's 
inspired  enthusiasm  is  made  to  culminate  in 
ordering  Colonna  ^lias  Orsini)  to  assassi- 
nate the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  that  her 
theories  are  brought  into  such  close  connec- 
tion with  the  gross  and  materialistic  ffistheti- 
cism  of  Mr.  Phoebus,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
pleased  to  set  forth  as  the  Aryan  religion. 
LoUiair's  own  eyes  are  never  opened  to  the 
real  iniquity  of  Theodora's  inspirations  ;  he 
is  weaned  from  them  by  material  means,  like 
a  calf — by  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  she  engages  him,  and  by  her  death. 
Bat  even  after  death  she  stands  by  him 
as  hi»  guardian  spirit,  to  deliver  him  from 
the  cunning  snare  of  Clare  and  her  minis- 
ters. 

It  is  in  the  development  of  the  conspiracy 
and  manoeuvres  by  which  Lothair,  in  the  de- 
bility of  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous 
wound,  is  almost  made  a  Catholic,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  puts  forth  his  most  vigorous  efforts. 
The  graduated  steps  by  which  Monsignore 
Catesby  and  Cardinal  Grahdison,  seconded 
by  Lady  St.  Jerome  and  Clare,  well-nigh 
swagger  him  out  of  his  senses  and  memory, 
almost  make  him  believe  that  he  was  res- 
cued by  miracle  when  mortally  wounded  at 
Mentana,  and  attempt  to  persuade  him  that 
he  fought  there  not  against  but  for  the 
Papacy,  could  only  be  imagined  and  de- 
scribed by  the  man  who  has  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  mesmerized  the  party  which  he  led, 
persuaded  them  that  they  were  voting  blue 
when  they  were  voting  yellow,  and  told 
in  their  ears  a  history  of  their  progress, 
which  not  one  of   them   could  remember, 


which  seemed  to  many  of  them  the  reverse 
of  the  truth,  but  which  none  of  them 
ventured  to  contradict  What  Mr.  DisraeH 
really  did  to  his  party  Cardinal  Grandison 
tries  to  do  to  Lothair,  and  fails.  The  bird 
which  he  has  set'  so  many  springes  to  entrap, 
and  has  woven  such  fine-meshed  nets  to 
catch,  suddenly  sees  through  his  plans,  and 
flies  away.  It  is  on  this  part  of  his  story 
that  the  author  has  spent  his  chief  interest, 
and  poured  out  all  the  resources  of  his 
experience  and  skilL  Amidst  a  mass  of 
faintly  characterized  actors,  amongst  whom 
the  hero  is  perhaps  the  most  characterless. 
Cardinal  Grandison  stands  forth  as  a  notable 
figure,  painted  indeed  with  resentment,  as  if 
he  were  a  personal  enemy  of  the  author's, 
but  endowed  with  an  elegance,  finesse,  and 
far  reaching  though  ever-failing  resource, 
which  the  self-consciousness  of  no  other  au- 
thor could  so  abundantly  supply. 

The  enthusiasm  of  TTieodora  is  tempered 
by  murder  and  materialism ;  and  Lothair  is 
delivered  from  her  by  her  death.  That  of 
Clare  is  tempered  by  fraud  and  falsehood ; 
and  Lothair  is  delivered  from  her  by  her 
becoming  a  nun.  That  of  Corisande  is 
tempered  by  the  frivolities  of  the  ball-room 
and  croquet  ground,  by  the  working  of 
slip  persand  singing  of  songs,  and  by  an  art- 
less and  thoughtless  devotion  to  the  common 
routine  of  fashionable  life.  Here  enthusiasm 
reaches  its  point  of  true  moderation ;  and 
Lothair,  sensible  that  he  has  at  last  attained 
his  haven,  seals  the  contract  with  a  kiss — 
the  first  kiss  in  the  -whole  story — in  the  last 
scene  of  the  last  volume.  The  King  of  • 
France  with  his  20,000  men  has  marched 
up  the  hill,  and  then  marched  down  again, 
and  has  set  up  a  monument  to  coiiimemo- 
rate  the  exploit,  with  the  inscription,  "  nosse 
omnia  hffic,  salus  est  adolescentulis.'  Lothair 
has  made  the  grand  tour,  and  returns  home 
to  that  commonplace  existence  which  it 
was  once  Mr.  Disraeli's  mission  to  denounce 
with  prophetic  voice.  He  is  plunged  into 
the  bustle  of  a  society  too  rich  and  comfort- 
able to  desire  change,  and  doing  something 
only  to  prevent  the  professors  of  progress 
from  declaring  that  it  does  nothing,  trom 
this  land  of  the  lotos  Mr.  Disraeli  used  to 
summon  us  to  ascend  the  rugged  sides  of 
Horeb,  and  learn  the  mysteries  of  Arabian 
inspiration.  Then  he  showed  us  Tancred, 
the  hope  of  the  Aryan  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  point  of  uniting  himself  witn 
Eva,  the  Jewess,  in  order  that  the  bride 
whom  he  carried  home  from  Syria  might 
fix  indelibly  in  his  children  the  evanescent 
convictions  of  Teutonic  reason  and  imagina- 
tion, by  bestowing  on  them  the  concrete  in- 
tuition and  sacramental  faith  of   Hebrew 
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blood.  In  Lothair,  Bertram,  the  counter- 
part of  Tancred,  really  brings  home  his 
bride  from  Syria ;  but  she  is  a  Greek  night- 
ingale, not  an  Arabian  SybiL  She  is  the 
sister-in-law  of  Mr.  Phoebus,  educated  by 
him  in  his  Aryan  religion,  taught  to  sing 
hymns  to  Apollo  and  Biana,  and  to  despise 
Semitic  asceticism,  and  therefore  an  instru- 
ment not  for  Jndaizing,  but  for  further 
Aryanizing,  the  already  Aryan  aristocracy  of 
the  land. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  yields  the  victory  to  the  Aryan  over 
the  Semite  without  a  reservation  in  favour 
of  his  old  creed.  Paraclete,  the  mysterious 
Syrian  who  appears  in  the  third  volume,  is, 
like  all  the  model  characters  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
novels,  one  side  or  phase  of  the  author's 
personality ;  and  by  his  mouth  he  still  pro- 
tests against  the  usurpations  of  the  West 
over  the  East.  The  divine  image  in  human- 
ity is,  he  says,  "  the  charter  of  the  nobility 
of  man,  one  of  the  divine  dogmas  revealed 
in  this  land  [Syria] ;  not  the  invention  of 
councils,  not  one  of  which  was  held  on  this 
sacred  soil,  confused  assemblies  first  got 
together  by  the  Greeks,  and  then  by  bar- 
barous nations  in  barbarous  times."  The 
Syrian  land  and  the  Arab  blood  have  still 
their  supreme  and  sacramental  force,  for 
which  no  intellectual  substitutes,  no  consul- 
tations, no  deliberative  assemblies  can  sup- 
ply. Again,  "  We  had  a  gOspel  once  in  our 
district  .  .  .  and  being  written  by  neigh- 
bours, and  probably  at  the  time,  I  daresay 
it  was  accurate,  but  the  Western  Churches 
declared  our  gospel  was  not  authentic, 
though  why  I  cannot  tell,  and  they  succeed- 
ed in  extirpating  it"  The  evangel  of  Sybil 
and  Eva  was  not  false,  though  the  super- 
cilious West  has  rejected  it.  And  its  Apos- 
tle, in  offering  to  halve  it,  is  only  fulfilling 
his  duty  of  making  himself  all  things  to 
all  men,  but  is  not  recanting  his  previous 
utterances.  Paraclete  concedes  that  Aryan 
and  Semite  are  of  one  blood  and  oriorin,  and 
that  after  their  separation  they  each  develop- 
ed one  side  of  man's  double  nature.  At 
length  their  two  choicest  families,  the  Hel- 
lenes and  the  Hebrews,  met  again,  brought 
together  the  treasures  of  their  accumulated 
wisdom,  and  secured  the  civilisation  of  man. 
It  is  clear  that  this  teaching  is  but  a  faint 
echo  of  that  of  Sidonia  and  Sybil  and  Eva. 
There  is  no  disappointment  or  resentment  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  recasting  of  the 
Asian  mystery  is  offered ;  but  a  comparison 
between  Paraclete  and  the  earlier  representa- 
tives of  this  phase  of  the  author's  mind  will 
show  how  far  the  horns  are  shrunk  in,  and 
how  the  old  Asian  dogmatism  is  mitigated 
and  slurred  over.      In  the  book  itself  there 


i%jio  confession  of  error,  no  overt  allusion 
to  former  assertions.  If  it  is  a  retractation, 
it  is  one  made  without  owning  a  former 
mistake,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  airy 
and  sarcastic  indifference  of  a  superior  being 
who  withdraws  a  misused  or  neglected  gift 
from  a  world  not  worthy  of  it. 

The  sarcasm  of  the  book  is  indeed  one  of 
its  distinguishing  features.  Even  in  the 
flowers  of  its  flattery  lurks  the  stinging  bee. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  unable  to  read  his 
lecture  to  the  world  without  embodying  his 
examples  in  living  and  well-known  characteTs. 
It  is  a  gross  breach  of  good  taste,  and  of 
social  propriety.  But  Vivian  Grey  long  ago 
warned  us  that  the  ideal  Prim.e  Minister, 
Beckendorff,  completely  exempted  himself 
from  the  duties  of  etiquette.  It  is  true  that 
these  characters  are  always  composite.  But 
this  does  not  mend  matters.  The  satirist 
who  is  at  the  same  time  an  artist  never 
makes  a  photograph  of  a  real  entity,  but 
composes  his  picture  from  features  of  differ- 
ent men.  Rude  critics  have  attributed  this 
proceeding,  which  really  results  from  an 
organic  necessity  of  the  art,  to  the  desire  of 
satirists  to  be  able  to  abjure  the  intention  of 
aiming  at  any  given  person.  But  the  law 
of  art  is  a  sufficient  explanation.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  real  unity  in  every  natural  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  is  a  unity  which  often  escapes 
the  minutest  observation.  Art  requires  a 
unity  which  stands  forth  at  first  sight, 
which  lies  on  the  surface,  or  at  a  small  depth 
below,  and  is  easily  developed.  The  obscure 
unities  of  natural  individuals  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  art;  the  artist  must  make  new 
unities,  must  accumulate  the  traits  of  many 
to  make  one,  who  shall  display  in  the  glass 
hive  of  his  breast  the  oi^anized  labours  of 
the  swarm  collected  in  it  When  this  is 
overdone,  or  done  in  an  exclusive  one-sided 
way,  the  result  is  a  caricature ;  but  the  rule, 
nevertheless,  is  one  which  no  artist  can 
neglect  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  neglect  it 
And  though  he  gives  to  his  characters  the 
semblance  and  gait  of  known  and  public 
men,  he  yet  accumulates  upon  them  traits 
taken  from  others,  and  at  the  same  time 
subtracts  from  them  other  traits  to  be  be- 
stowed elsewhere,  and  so  makes  of  tliem 
new  characters,  fit  to  support  the  parts  which 
he  intends  them  to  play.  But  for  all  this 
the  outline  remains,  and  the  most  superficial 
reader  who  knows  anything  at  all  aboxit  his 
times  knows  for  whom  the  eidola  stand. 
He  knows  who  Lothair  is,  who  the  Duke 
who  lives  at  Brentham,  who  the  Oxford 
Professor,  who  Cardinal  Grandison  and 
Monsignore  Catesby,  whose  mundane  name, 
by  a  slip  of  the  printers,  was  given  overtly 
in  the  first   edition.     A  little  further   ac- 
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quaintance  with  men  and  things  will  enable 
Wm  to  identify  Colonna,  the  Princess  of 
Uroli,  Mirando]a,  and  others.  But  the 
knowledge  which  floats  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
head  and  shoulders  above  water  while  he 
^eats  of  English  society  fails  him  when  he 
goes  into  foreign  parts.  He  knows  absolute- 
ly nothing  of  what  a  residence  in  Rome 
might  have  taUght  him ;  and  his  revelations 
about  the  secret  societies,  Mary-Anne  and 
Madre  Natura,  are  worthy  of  the  unsuspici- 
ous credulity  of  an  Abb6  Barruel,  not  of  the 
experienced  scepticism  of  an  ex-Prime 
Minister.  But  to  return ;  individuals  in  the 
book,  however  disguised,  are  always  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  be  apt  subjects  for  per^ 
sonal  satire.  And  it  must  be  owned  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  uses  the  satirist's  whip  with 
nothing  short  of  insolent  audacity.  It  is 
indeed  plentifully  decked  with  ribands,  but 
the  lash  is  knotted  nevertheless.  It  has 
been  observed  that  with  the  Brentham  Duke 
he  has  a  creator's  privilege,  who  may  make 
one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dis- 
honour. Not  that  he  flouts  the  honour 
which  he  has  conferred.  He  merely  half 
unveils  a  suspicion  of  the  contempt  which 
familiarity  is  said  to  breed.  He  certainly 
brings  his  Duke  into  dangerous  proximity 
with  Miss  Austen's  Sir  Walter  Elliot  There 
is  in  each  of  these  characters  the  same 
worship  of  his  own  beauty,  and  the  same 
tendency  to  judge  of  all  situations  by  their 
influence  on  the  looks.  "  Every  day  when 
he  looked  into  the  glass,  and  gave  the  last 
touch  to  his  toilette,''  the  Duke  "  offered  his 
grateful  thanks  to  Providence  that  his 
family  was  not  unworthy  of  him."  And 
just  as  Elliot  condemns  the  navy  as  a  pro- 
fession because  it  makes  men  look  old  pre- 
maturely, so  does  the  Duke  condemn  over- 
sctirity :  "  *  I  was  at  college  with '  Lord 
Agramont,  *  a  very  good  fellow ;  but  I  have 
never  met  him  since,  except  once  at  Boodle's; 
and  I  never  saw  a  man  so  red  and  grey,  and 
I  remember  him  such  a  good-looking  fel- 
low !  He  must  have  lived  immensely  in  the 
country,  and  never  thought  of  his  person,' 
said  the  Duke  in  a  tone  of  pity,  and  play- 
ing with  his  moustache."  The  whole  Brent- 
ham family  is  made  to  appear  as  if  it 
whirled  in  a  vortex  of  frivolity;  and  the 
girls,  somewhat  impertinently  described  as 
charming,  are  grossly  made  as  insipid  as 
their  father.  Vivian  Grey  once  said,  not 
^thout  a  tinge  of  self-accusation,  that  '*  a 
hnmourist  like  Beckendorff  cannot,  even  in 
the  most  critical  moment,  altogether  restrain 
the  bent  of  his  capricious  inclinations." 
The  confession  was  one  of  an  impenitent  sin- 
ner, who  gloried  in  his  fault,  and  evidently 
meant  to  repeat  it.     But  to  pass  from  the 


region  of  covert  satire  to  its  antipodes,  it  is 
astonishing  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  have 
permitted  himself  to  attack  as  he  does  the 
nameless  Oxford  Professor  of  the  first 
volume.  Vivian  Grey  once  told  us  of  him- 
self that  it  was  impossible  for  a  fellow 
like  him  to  cherish  an  irritated  feeling  for  a 
second.  His  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
atrocious  as  they  were,  were  not  the  results 
of  irritation,  or  any  other  feeling,  but 
simply  of  political  calculation.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  calculation  of  ordinaiy 
prudence  could  have  induced  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
wake  this  sleeping  cat,  and  to  send  a  mes- 
sage of  defiance  across  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
chance  of  provoking  a  contest  in  which  he 
would  be  very  likely  to  come  halting  off! 
When  the  word  "  religion  "  is  used  through- 
out  the  book  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  to  in- 
clude even  the  atheistic  humanitarianism  of 
Theodora,  there  is  no  logical  defence  for 
hinting  that  the  Professor  in  question  ever 
wished  to  get  rid  of  religion  from  the  uni- 
versities. Nothing  but  a  spite  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  serene  insolence  of  Vivian 
Grey  could  have  dictated  such  sentences  as 
these  : — "  He  was  gifted  with  a  great  com- 
mand of  words,  which  took  the  form  of 
endless  exposition,  varied  by  sarcasm,  and 
passages  of  ornate  jargon."  His  "invec- 
tives against  the  principles  of  English  society 
were  hailed  by  foreigners  as  representative 
of  the  sentiments  of  venerable  Oxford. 
The  Professor,  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  home  career,  and,  like  many  men  of  his 
order  of  mind,  had  dreams  of  wild  vanity 
which  the  New  World,  they  think,  can  alone 
realize,  was  very  glad  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  influential  American."  There  are 
sentences  and  words  still  more  offensive 
than  these. 

But  there  is  one  man  in  the  book  who  is 
treated  with  still  more  inhumanity  than  the 
Oxford  Professor.  This  is  Cardinal  Grandi- 
son ;  and  the  fault  is  not  to  be  excused  by 
the  very  amusing  sketch  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
made  of  him.  In  this  case  the  quarrel  is  one 
of  principles,  and  not,  so  far  as  appears  on 
the  face  of  it,  a  prolongation  of  nie  echoes 
of  a  private  pique.  Curious  correspondents 
of  Notes  and  Queries  might  perhaps  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  relations  of  the  families 
of  Disraeli  and  Grandison,  since  the  time 
when  their  respective  ancestors,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  centurv  ago,  lived  next  door  to 
each  other  in  Billeter  Square,  when  possibly 
there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  contempt 
and  resentment  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
erected  the  structure  of  the  Cardinal's  cha- 
racter in  Lothair,  Much  too  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  disappointment  of  the  politic 
cian  who  perhaps  feels  that  he  was  betrayed 
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by  the  churchman,  and  that  he  owes  his  fall 
partly  to  the  desertion  of  those  under  Gran- 
dison's  influence.  But  Grandison  is  a  figure 
structurally  necessary  for  the  stoiy.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  obliged  by  his  plan  to  back  the 
sympathetic  influence  of  Clare  with  the 
scheming  and  plotting  of  the  ideal  Jesuit 
Grandison  does  not  owe  his  introduction 
merely  to  the  whim  of  giving  him  a  whip- 
ping ;  he  is  not  dragged  in  luce  the  Oxford 
Professor  simply  to  be  pelted  and  dismissed ; 
but  he  is  one  of  the  chief  wheels  on  which 
the  drama  unrolls  itself,  having  his  necessary 
connection  with  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  almost  the  end  of  the  plot  Fro  these 
reasons  the  personalities  with  which  he  is  as- 
sailed are  less  discreditable  to  their  author, 
because  less  gratuitous,  if  not  less  spiteful, 
th^i  those  lavished  on  the  Professor;  and 
even  a  friend  of  Grandison's  might  be  amus- 
ed with  his  portrait  He  is  represented  as  a 
compoui^d  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  a  Fa- 
kir, and  a  Jesuit,  in  whom  elegance,  asceti- 
cism, and  conspiracy  occupy  equal  lobes  of 
the  system.  He  is  equally  amusing  in  the 
drawing-room,  in  the  dining-room,  where  he 
"never  eats  and  never  drinks,"  or  at  least 
discountenances  the  diners  with  his  biscuits 
and  water,  and  in  council,  where  his  super- 
foetations  of  manoeuvres,  his  studied  indif- 
ference to  their  success,  his  sincere  gratitude 
to  Providence  for  every  failure,  his  accept- 
ance of  the  most  sinister  event  as  the  exact 
response  to  his  prayers,  and  his  immediate 
renewal  of  the  plot  to  reverse  the  last  provi- 
dential development,  are  heaped  together 
with  the  prodigality  of  an  imagination  not 
unpractised  in  such  inventions.  The  plan 
of  the  book,  which  leads  Lothair  up  from 
Corisande  through  Clare  to  Theodora,  and 
down  again  from  Theodora  through  Clare  to 
Corisande,  gives  a  double  aristeia  to  Clare 
and  her  Jesuitical  champions.  Diomed  had 
to  content  himself  with  a  single  canto  of 
Homer;  but  Grandison  and  Catesby  have 
two  separate  campaigns  in  Lothair,  In  fact, 
the  business  of  the  book  is  built  up  of  their 
never-ending,  ever-renewed  conspiracies  and 
manoeuvres. 

As  the  lying  miracles  of  Grandison  and 
Catesby  are  the  confutation  of  Clare's  ecstatic 
devotion,  so  the  materialism  of  Phoebus  is 
a  warning  ag£unst  the  humanitarian  mysti- 
cism of  "Hieodora.  Phoebus  is  a  figure  who 
does  not  tempt  hia  contriver  to  stuff  him 
with  satirical  allusions.  A  satire  must  ex- 
hibit what  is  concealed,  must  strip  hypocrisy, 
must 

"  Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  behind  a  star." 

Phoebus  is  all  on  the  surface.  All  vices 
might  come  under  his  patronage  but  hypo- 


crisy. He  cannot  be  shamed  by  being 
shown  up.  To  such  a  man  the  publicity 
even  of  public  hatred  would  have  ita  own 
charm.  In  his  character  there  is  nothing  to 
unfold;  there  are  no  recesses,  no  lurking- 
places  ;  it  is  all  in  plain-song  without  coun- 
terpoint If  there  is  such  a  man  in  the 
world,  nothing  would  delight  him  more  thao 
to  be  displayed  in  a  novel  written  by  a  man 
of  fame.  He  is  satire-proof.  The  man  who 
is  to  wince  must  be  conscious  of  some  se- 
cret which  he  would  not  have  known,  or 
some  hypocrisy  which  he  must  for  his  life 
conceal  While  the  mere  production  of 
Grandison  is  of  itself  personally  satirical, 
that  of  Phoebus  is  altogether  impersonal 
But  for  this  reason  the  character  of  Phoebus 
is  less  interesting;  he  is  a  mere  brilliant 
patch  of  light  and  colour  without  internal 
organization;  he  becomes  only  a  peg  to 
hang  up  and  ventilate  exaggerated  and  mon- 
strous theories.  "  Semitism,"  he  says,  "  has 
destroyed  art ;  it  taught  man  to  despise  his 
own  body ;  and  the  essence  of  art  is  to  hon- 
our the  human  frame."  "When  Leo  the 
Tenth  was  Pope,  Popery  was  pagan ;  Popery 
is  now  Christian,  and  art  is  extinct"  "  Books 
are  fatal ;  they  are  the  curse  of  the  human 
race.  Nine-tenths  of  existing  books  are 
nonsense,  and  the  clever  books  are  the  refu- 
tation of  that  nonsense.  The  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  ever  befell  man  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing.  Printing  has 
destroyed  education.  .  .  .  The  essence  of 
education  is  the  education  of  the  body. 
Beauty  and  health  are  the  chief  sources  of 
happiness.  .  .  .  What  I  admire  in  the  order 
to  which  you  [Lothair]  belong  is  that  they 
live  in  the  air ;  that  they  excel  in  athletic 
sports ;  that  they  can  only  speak  one  lan- 
guage, and  that  they  never  read.  This  is 
not  a  complete  education,  but  it  is  the  high- 
est education  since  the  Greek."  Phoebus  is 
certainly  a  splendid  dreamer,  as  gorgeous  in 
his  ideas  as  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  himself, 
but  more  polished  and  more  reticent  of  mat- 
ters which  the  age  will  not  hear.  His  no- 
tion of  life,  such  as  he  had  instilled  into  his 
wife  and  her  sister,  was  to  be  beautiful,  to 
dance  and  sing  while  time  permitted,  and 
then  to  pass  contentedly  into  the  audience 
which  criticises  or  enjoys.  In  the  romance 
he  has  a  double  innings.  For  after  Lothair 
has  escaped  from  the  Cardinal  and  his  fel- 
low-conspirators he  faUs  in  once  more  with 
Phoebus,  and  spends  his  days  with  him  in 
one  of  the  isles  of  Greece,  where  the  artist  is 
restoring  the  worship  of  the  nymphs. 

Phoebus    certainly   carries   out    an   idea 
which  is  found  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  earlier  ro-' 
mances.     In  Sybil  he  gave  as  a  reason  f oi 
the  deteriorated  tone  of   society,  that  th< 
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animal  man  was  degraded,  and  therefore  the 
aristocracy.  And  his  abstract  way  of  looking 
on  things  leads  him  in  Lothair  to  make  Phoe- 
bos  the  excinsive  patx^n  of  the  animal  man, 
and  thereby  the  restorer  of  a  more  healthy 
tone  among  the  aristocracy.  The  concep- 
tion itself  is  however  a  gross  caricature. 
The  proof  of  the  artist  is  not  in  his  talk  but 
in  his  work.  And  any  eye  can  see  how  far 
the  most  muscular  nature-worshipper  of  the 
present  day  fails  short,  in  mere  muscularity, 
of  Michael  Angelo,  or  Rubens,  or  Raphael 
PhiBbus,  who  sees  in  nature  nothing  but  na- 
tore,  does  not  see  even  so  much  of  bare  na- 
ture as  those  who  see  in  her  only  the  vest-* 
ment  of  the  invisible  world.  The  great  ar- 
tist uses  muscle  in  its  true  sense,  as  the 
raiment  of  the  soul.  Nature  is  more  beautiful 
as  suggesting  something  beyond  than  in  her 
naked  shows.  Even  the  discovery  of  beauty  in 
nature  is  the  discovery  of  something  not 
really  in  her ;  the  mind  alone  by  its  own 
beauty  is  able  to  road  the  beauty  which  is 
symbolized  in  the  lines  of  nature.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  most  luscious  and 
the  most  naturalistic  of  the  greater  English 
artists  of  late  days,  Etty,  was  as  much 
a  mystic  as  Pugin  himself.  And  the 
roisterings  of  Turner  had  no  more  to  do 
with  his  art,  or  with  his  eye  for  beauty,  than 
the  drinking-bouts  of  Teniers's  peasants. 
Phoebus  stands  on  a  razor's  edge,  where  he 
cannot  long  stay.  His  pure  naturalism  has 
its  natural  end  not  in  the  merely  theatrical 
existence,  but  in  the  orgies  of  Cybele  or 
Bacchus.  Morally,  he  is  predestined  to  be 
a  hog.  But,  with  all  his  contempt  of  books, 
he  is  a  philosopher ;  and  his  pniiosophy  is 
what  might  be  expected  of  an  ally  of  The- 
odora— the  absolutism  of  Mazzini  and  the 
social  politics  of  the  Republic  of  Plato, 
lie  would  have  everjrthing  regulated  by  law 
to  provide  for  the  perfection  of  the  animal 
man.  The  law  should  choose  the  right  hus- 
band for  the  right  wife,  should  determme 
what  children,  and  how  many,  should  be 
brought  up,  should  educate  them,  and  pre- 
scribe the  ideas  they  are  to  entertain.  The 
whole  Semitic  idea  of  religion  should  be 
discarded  and  made  penal.  The  pagan 
president  of  the  revels  should  supersede  the 
Christian  priest ;  and  a  beneficent  absolu- 
tism should  be  the  supreme  dispenser  of  en- 
joyment Besides  Phoebus,  Theodora  has  a 
number  of  other  supporters;  but  they  are 
men  of  action,  soldiers  and  members  of  se- 
cret societies.  Some  of  them  express  pha- 
ses of  her  philosophy  which  Phoebus  knows 
nothing  about ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Phoebus 
translates  into  the  life  of  the  drawing-room 
and  the  hunting-field  the  same  thought 
which  drives  Theodora  to  the  assassin's  club 


and  the  battle-field.  It  is  the  hatred  of  sa- 
cerdotal interference  with  the  natural  or  social 
life  of  man. 

Corisande,  too,  has  her  court.  But,  as  she 
rather  represents  the  absence  of  theory  than 
its  power  over  the  will,  it  is  impossible  to 
surround  her  with  ministers  who  shall  explain 
her  philosophy.  So  she  is  surrounded  by 
people  of  fashion.  Good  society  forms  the 
framework  of  her  Church ;  her  doctrines  are 
composed  of  excerpts  from  the  patriotism  of 
Theodora  and  from  the  mysticism  of  Clare ; 
just  so  much  of  each  is  admitted  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  drawing-room.  Like  Clare 
she  is  profoundly  religious ;  Uke  Theodora  • 
she  is  proudly  patriotic ;  but  like  herself  on 
ly,  she  is  moderated  and  moulded  by  the 
supremacy  of  fashion.  The  weapons  of  her 
warfare  are  croquet,  music,  dancing,  em- 
broidery, and  conversation.  She  represents 
Mr.  Disraeli's  ideal  of  the  right  religion  for 
high  English  society.  The  most  notable 
figure  of  those  who  form  her  circle  is  her 
brothei^in-law,  Lord  St.  Aldegonde,  a  man 
who  professes  to  be  bored  by  everything, 
and  in  consequence  permits  himself  to  throw 
aside  all  conventionalities,  to  be  as  rough  in 
manners  as  he  is  in  appearance,  and  to  with- 
draw from  or  join  at  will  any  combination, 
not  for  considerations  of  utility,  but  simply 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  own  sense  of 
boredom.  Of  course,  to  be  able  to  do  thi?, 
he  must  have  a  position  of  thorough  inde- 
pendence. In  fact,  he  is  heir  to  the  richest 
Dukedom  in  England.  Under  his  shaggy 
outside  there  is  both  easy  heart  and  ready 
intelligence ;  and  the  character  is  one  which 
the  creator  of  Lord  Dundreary  might  prob- 
ably be  able  to  transfer  to  the  stage  with  no 
little  force.  The  Bishop  of  Grandchester, 
though  just  as  much  copied  from  a  contem- 
porary prelate  as  the  Bishop  in  Tancred,  is 
not  by  half  as  good  a  picture.  A  compari- 
son between  the  two  will  show  how  much  of 
its  cunning  Mr.  Disraeli's  right  hand  lias  for- 
gotten. Another  division  of  this  court  con- 
sists of  the  young  men  who  can  do  one  thing 
and  no  more.  There  is  Mr.  Blenkinsop, 
"  who  was  understood  to  give  his  mind  en- 
tirely up  to  croquet,"  Mr.  Brancepeth,  who 
could  give  perfect  dinners,  Mr.  Pinto,  a  Por- 
tuguese, the  best  of  English  convereers,  with 
"  the  art  of  viewing  common  things  in  a  fan- 
ciful light,  and  the  rare  gift  of  raillery  which 
flattered  the  self-love  of  those  whom  it 
seemed  sportively  not  to  spare."  The  whole 
organization  of  this  division  of  the  army  is 
planned  with  the  object  of  passing  time  with 
as  little  trouble  and  as  little  sense  of  bore- 
dom as  possible.  It  consists  of  people  who 
neither  sow  nor  spin,  but  are,  when  they  like 
it,  arrayed  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 
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And  Lothair  himself  is  not  without  his 
own  private  supporters.  Not  to  mention  his 
guardians,  Cardinal  Grandison  and  Lord 
Culloden,  who  join  the  forces  which  contend 
for  him,  and  mutually  strive  to  keep  him 
from  each  other's  clutches,  he  has  an  invalu- 
able lawyer,  Mr.  Giles,  who  does  all  the 
thinking  which  Lothair's  position  demands, 
and  settles  for  him  all  the  details  of  his  ex- 
penditure and  of  his  display.  Mrs.  Giles,  or 
as  she  calls  herself,  taking  advantage  of  a 
territorial  Christian  name  of  her  husband's, 
Mrs.  Putney  Giles,  is  almost  equally  useful 
in  introducing  Lothair,  brought  up  among 
*  the  Scottish  mountains,  to  society.  She  is 
an  ardent  Protestant  and  an  ardent  Garibal- 
dian.  But  she  has  one  ardour  more  fervent 
still,  the  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  fashion. 
So  at  her  rooms  Lothair  can  meet  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  parties  who  play  the 
game  for  his  souL 

In  describing  the  moves  and  the  reasons 
of  this  game,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  behind  his  age ; 
indeed  his  book  carries  its  own  refutation  on 
the  face  of  it  If  he  has  his  own  logic  on 
his  side — ^the  logic  of  a  man  who  makes  his 
enemies'  arguments  and  refutes  them — ^the 
logic  of  facts  is  against  him.  Lothair,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  whatever  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  him,  did  not  escape  as  he  is  said 
to  have  escaped.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  his  jest ; 
but  Cardinal  Grandison  has  the  estate.  Once 
more,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
particular  society  for  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
written  this  book  is  secured  against  Catesbys 
and  Chidiochs  by  an  admixture,  however 
plentiful,  of  Aryan  religion.  It  is  exactly 
from  Phoebus  that  the  reaction  would  natu- 
rally set  in.  From  the  race-course  or  the 
ball-room  the  unsatisfied  mind  of  the  bored 
lordling  often  adjourns  to  the  Jesuit  church. 
More  races  and  more  balls  do  not  stay  him. 
The  receipt  is  old ;  but  tbe  remedy  is  as  un- 
availing as  opium  for  cholera.  George  Fox 
was  advised  by  the  parsons  to  drink  more 
beer  and  to  dance  with  the  girls;  but  he 
founded  the  Church  of  the  Quakers.  An- 
other reason  why  Mr.  Disraeli's  novel  has  no 
practical  conclusion  is  that,  so  to  say,  it  acts 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted. 
It  assumes  to  be  a  picture  of  the  right  edu- 
cation of  the  religious  principle.  But,  if  the 
"religious  principle"  means  anything,  it 
means  the  faculty  within  us  which  feels  after 
and  finds  the  Deity.  Its  education  might 
be  exhibited  as  the  successive  presentment 
of  imperfect  ideas  of  God,  the  more  com- 
plete gradually  superseding  the  less  complete, 
till  at  last  the  idea  reached  a  certain  fulness. 
But  this  is  not  at  all  Mr.  Disraeli's  view  of 
the  "  principle."  It  is  with  him  a  mere  in- 
stinct, like  hunger ;  and  he  educates  it,  not 


by  feeding  it  with  its  object,  but  by  making 
it  feel  its  own  pulse,  and  moderate  and 
modify  its  own  desires.  He  feeds  it,  as 
Grumio  feeds  Ejitherfbe  when  Petmchio  ia 
starving  her  into  mildness — with  the  name 
of  meat,  not  the  thing.  Hunger  might  con- 
ceivably be  educated  by  leading  it  round  the 
various  quarters  of  the  world  where  men  eat 
earth,  or  birds'  nests,  or  slugs,  or  shoes ;  but 
to  educate  it  without  food  is  a  manifest  im- 
possibility. And  it  is  no  easier  to  educate 
the  religious  principle  without  religion.  Yet 
this  is  the  problem  which  Lothair  is  written 
to  solve.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Disraeli  could 
not  help  himself;  he  must  have  felt  how 
absurd  it  would  be  for  him  to  preach.  But 
why  did  he  give  his  novel  a  religious  founda- 
tion, when  he  knew  he  could  put  no  religion 
into  the  building  ?  It  looks  as  if  he  had 
planned  a  philosophic  exposition  of  deep 
principles,  a  delicate  piece  of  Platonic  pot- 
tery, and  that  currente  rota  urceus  exit.  So  it 
must  be  a  satire,  as  it  could  be  nothing  else. 
And  if  Mr.  Disraeli's  views  do  not  hold 
good  for  the  bevy  of  dukes  and  princes  of 
whom  he  tells,  neither  do  they  hold  good 
for  the  subjacent  strata  of  society.  Lothair^ 
read  by  common  sense,  seems  like  the  Italian 
opera  of  dramatized  life.  It  is  as  untrue  to 
reality,  as  wide  of  real  psychology,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Lamb,  the  drama  of  the  Restora- 
tion was.  It  moves  in  a  fanciful  world, 
where  society  is  swayed  by  its  own  laws,  and 
manners  shape  themselves  by  an  internal  ne- 
cessity, independent  of  external  facts.  This 
position  is  all  very  well  for  fairy  tales  and 
midsummer  night's  dreams ;  but  it  does  not 
suit  novels  written  to  enforce  a  practical  and 
political  end.  A  policy  shaped  for  men 
whose  ideas  and  movements  are  misconceived 
is  a  misconceived  policy.  Policy  should  be 
for  the  people,  not  for  the  supernumeraries 
of  a  theatre,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a 
populace.  And  the  individual  is  as  much 
misconceived  as  the  society.  It  is  a  curious 
question  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  of 
such  prescient  determination  and  so  fixed  a 
will  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  stamping  his  own 
ideal  on  his  work,  should  manufacture  so 
soft  and  inconstant  a -creature  as  Lothair. 
Why  should  a  man  who  is  quite  a  model  of 
perseverance,  patience,  and  concentration, 
make  his  ideal  Englishman  so  weak  and 
vacillating  a  scatter-brains  ?  It  seems  almost 
as  if  his  own  firmness  were  simply  an  instinct 
in  him,  a  power  allied  to  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  or  of  hunger,  a  force  which  be- 
longs rather  to  his  nerves  than  his  mind,  and 
is  incapable  of  translating  itself  into  a  gen- 
eral principle  of  conduct  It  looks  as  if  the 
"clear  brain  and  obdurate  spirit"  which 
constitute  his  ideal  of  the  powerful  states- 
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man  in  reyolutionary  times  were  not  to  make 
firm  in  his  principles,  but  simply  firm  in  his 
purpose  to  use  all  events  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. His  idea  has  always  been  that  princi- 
ples count  for  little  as  motives ;  that  men's 
condact  is  much  more  influenced  by  circum- 
stances than  principles :  "  Circumstance,"  he 
says  in  Tancred,  "  has  decided  every  crisis 
which  I  have  experienced,  and  not  the  primi- 
tire  facts,"  In  his  philosophy,  principles 
themselves  are  only  circumstances ;  for  the 
use  of  a  principle  is  in  each  case  to  justify 
whatever  is  expedient.  Hence  his  ideal  man 
is  one  without  a  central  principle  to  guide 
him,  one  with  good  or  even  great  velleities 
but  with  no  will  fixed  on  the  pivot  of  princi- 
ple, one  ready  to  be  impressed  by  circum- 
stance, not  reEidy  to  fight  and  overcome  it. 
With  all  his  obduracy  of  will,  there  is  no 
appearance  that  the  author  is  better  furnished 
with  principles  than  his  hero.  On  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  politics,  he  de- 
cided that  in  hb  view  the  statesman  should 
be  the  child  of  circumstances,  without  opin- 
ions of  his  own  to  impose,  but  capable  of 
carrying  out  whatever  was  needful  or  benefi- 
cial The  statesman  a  slave  to  circumstance, 
and  Lothair  the  puppet  of  nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles,  are  fundamentally  iden- 
tical conceptions.  And  these  conceptions 
are  nearly  allied  to  the  classical  notion  of 
slavishness,  as  we  have  it  in  the  old  diama- 
tists.  The  Davus  of  Seneca  is  always  a 
philosopher ;  he  can  give  the  most  excellent 
adnce ;  he  can  point  out  to  his  master  the 
way  of  prudence  and  virtue.  But  if  his 
master  rejects  his  advice  and  chooses  the 
bad  way,  Davus  is  equally  ready  and  ol^g* 
ing.  The  austere  moralist  becomes  in  an 
instant  the  supple  pander  to  the  vices  he  has 
JQst  denounced.  This  is  no  sign  of  the 
weakness  of  Davus's  will  His  resolutions 
are  transient,  because  they  are  only  views  of 
hi»  intelligence,  and  not  principles  of  his 
will  His  real  will  is  in  every  case  to  adapt 
himself  completely  to  the  circumstances 
which  surround  him. 

In  its  style  Loihair  gives  no  new  insight 
into  Mr.  Disraeli's  powers.  Every  one  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  most  striking  features  of  his 
writings, — ^his  violent  exaggeration  of  ideas 
fall  of  audacious  trivialities,  his  pompous  and 
tawdry  eloquence  ill  concealing  the  absence 
of  conviction  under  a  tumult  of  words,  his 
mcisive  epigrams,  his  sparkling  spirit,  his 
ready  flow,  his  genial  though  premeditated 
hnmoar.  He  has  always  been  famous  for 
his  epigrammatic  formulas;  indeed  his 
genius  sparkles  more  in  points  than  in  the 
lengthened  line.  He  cannot  keep  up  a  sus- 
tained march  without  breaking  out  into  a 
dtrut    But  his  sallies  are  not  overlaid  with 


the  tinsel  with  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
gild  his  dramatic  scenes.  In  a  similar  way, 
what  may  be  called  his  epigrammatic  cha- 
racters have  always  been  the  most  striking 
ones  in  his  novels.  They  are  persons  intro- 
duced, not  to  influence  the  action,  but  to 
express  the  author's  opinions  and  views,  or 
to  give  utterance  to  a  joke  or  a  brief  collec- 
tion of  observations.  A  distinct  moiety  of 
the  justification  for  introducing  Pinto  into 
Lothair  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
twice  utters  the  joke  that  a  man  only  falls 
into  "  anecdotage "  when  he  is  falling  into 
his  dotage.  Mr.  Disraeli's  books,  like  his 
speeches,  abound  with  brilliant  sentences 
which  may  be  transferred  into  one's  note- 
book, but  they  seldom  offer  any  satisfactory 
whole.  His  forte  in  speech  is  point,  as  his 
forte  in  action  is  adventure.  He  proceeds 
by  a  series  of  explosions,  like  a  cracker,  not 
by  an  equable  force,  like  a  rocket  It  would 
be  easy  to  glean  from  Lothair  (or  any  other 
of  his  novels)  many  a  pin  or  needle  or  even 
brooch  of  terse  expression  and  observation — 
not  so  to  gather  a  bunch  of  apophthegms 
which  a  sane  person  could  put  to  practical 
use.  He  can  note ;  but  he  is  not  a  safe  ad- 
viser. He  can  tell  us  that  "  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  is  the  most  valuable  companion 
to  a  country  eremite  at  his  nightly  studies, 
the  volume  that  keeps  him  awake,  or  the 
one  that  sets  him  a  slumbering;"  but  he 
cannot,  like  Mrs.  Browning,  give  the  receipt 
to  get  the  right  good  from  a  book.  Or  his 
fancy  may  suggest  that  to  breakfast  at  a  set 
of  small  tables,  and  not  at  one  large  one,  has 
the  advantages  of  the  Italian  republics  over 
a  centralized  monarchy  ;  but  he  cannot  divest 
himself  of  his  contradictory  notion  that 
statesmen  are  degraded  by  democracy  into 
politicians,  and  orators  into  debaters.  In 
fact,  he  does  not  so  much  care  that  his  points 
should  be  true  as  that  they  should  be  bril- 
liant. It  ifr  quite  characteristic  of  him  to 
make  a  Monsignore  say :  "  We  sent  two  of 
our  best  men  into  Scotland  some  time  ago, 
and.  they  have  invented  a  new  church,  called 
the  United  Presbyterians.  John  Knox  him- 
self was  never  more  violent  or  more  mischie- 
vous. The  United  Presbyterians  will  do  the 
business ;  they  will  render  Scotland  simply 
impossible  to  live  in ;  and  then,  when  the 
crisis  arrives,  the  distracted  and  despairing 
millions  will  find  refuge  in  the  bosom  of 
their  only  mother."  There  may  be  in  this 
a  kind  of  likeness  to  the  talk  of  the  converts 
who  lounge  in  a  Cardinal's  antechamber; 
but  the  true  parent  of  the  amusing  imperti- 
nence is  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  imagination, which 
has  often  blown  bubbles  not  unlike  it 

In  close  connection  with  this  epigram- 
matic power  may  be  noted  some  brief  bursts 
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of  another  force  for  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
rarely  gains  credit — for,  in  fact,  examples  of 
it  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  his  writings. 
His  ordinary  exaggeration  of  words  conceals 
the  contradictory  virtae  which  sometimes 
may  be  found  in  juxtaposition,  like  the  net- 
tle hiding  the  violet  which  grows  beneath 
it  Amidst  his  glaring  canvases,  a  picture 
sometimes  may  be  found  painted  in  an  un- 
dertone. When  he  chooses  he  has  the 
power  of  Swift  to  propound,  with  crystal- 
line simplicity  and  calmness,  the  most  irri- 
tating .exaggerations  of  metaphysical  in- 
solence. Thus  in  Lothair,  Mr.  Kuby  tells 
how  pearls  are  aired  and  bleached;  and 
Theodora  ends  her  colloquy  with  Coionna 
with  the  most  concise,  unconcealed,  and  un- 
impassioned  order  for  assassination.  There 
is  more  art  in  such  passages  as  these  than  in 
all  the  tinsel  and  noise  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  or- 
dinary rhetoric  To  compare  the  two  styles 
would  be  like  comparing  Pizarro's  delivery 
of  the  words  **  ein  Stoss,  und  er  verstummt" 
in  FideliOy  with  the  noisy  blessing  of  daggers 
in  an  ordinary  opera.  His  prose  poetry,  the 
favourite  invention  of  Contarini  Fleming,  is 
always  detestable.  There  are  specimens  in 
Lothair  which  are  almost  worthy  of  Mr. 
Tupper.  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  pre- 
pares for  the  appearance  of  Theodora's 
ghost  to  Lothair  in  the  Colosseum  : — "  Was 
it  a  breeze  in  a  breezeless  night  that  was 
sighing  amid  these  ruins?  A  pine  tree 
moved  its  head  on  a  broken  arch,  and  there 
was  a  stir  among  the  plants  that  hung  on 
the  ancient  walls.  It  was  a  breeze  in  a  breeze- 
less  night  that  was  sighing  amid  the  ruins,'' — 
and  so  on,  much  in  the  style  of  The  Revolt^' 
tionary  Epic  with  the  metre  washed  out 

With  Mr.  Disraeli's  literary  insolence  is 
closely  connected  that  defiance  of  critics 
which  makes  him  so  impertinent  to  the  Ox- 
ford Professor,  which  puts  into  Phoebus's 
mouth  the  already  famous  description  of 
them — *  fellows  who  have  failed  in  literature 
and  art,'  and  which  makes  him  respect  but 
one  kind  of  criticism,  that  of  the  smoking- 
room  or  boudoir.  This  kind  is  described 
by  Lord  St  Aldegonde,  when  he  says,  "  the 
fun  of  talk  is  to  find  out  what  a  man  really 
thinks,  and  then  contrast  it  with  the  enor- 
mous lies  he  has  been  telling  all  dinner,  and, 
perhaps,  all  his  life."  As  the  tell-tale  com- 
parison of  former  utterances  with  the  pre- 
sent, or  of  what  has  been  sidd  to  one  with 
what  has  been  said  to  another,  tests  the 
character  of  the  man  of  the  world,  so  does 
comparative  criticism,  without  pretence  to 
creativeness  in  literature  or  art,  test  the  man 
of  letters  and  the  artist 

Compared  then  with  the  author's  other 
novels,  Lothair  ranges  rather  with  Ixion^  as 


an  insolent  piece  of  fun,  than  with  serious 
attempts  to  found  a  school  of  policy,  like 
Coningshy^  Syhily  and  Tancred,  Its  ma- 
chinery is  somewhat  oriental  It  reminda 
one  of  the  legend  of  the  soul  which  desccDds 
at  birth  through  the  planetary  spheres,  and 
in  its  passage  borrows  from  eacn  some  vil- 
lanous  attribute  to  furnish  it  forth  for  its 
earthly  warfare;  and  at  death  reascends 
through  the  same  spheres,  returning  to  the 
grim  officer  who  sits  at  each  planetary  gate 
the  endowment  which  was  borrowed  there. 
At  the  first  gate  it  has  to  give  up  its  love  of 
eating  and  drinking,  at  the  second  its  ma- 
noeuvres and  guiles,  at  the  third  its  appetites, 
at  the  fourth  its  ambition,  at  the  fifth  its  au- 
dacity, at  the  sixth  its  avarice,  at  the  seventh 
its  habit  of  lying.  So  stripped  and  purified, 
it  arrives  at  the  company  of  the  blessed  in 
the  eighth  heaven.  Instead  of  the  ugly 
names  which  Celsus  gives  to  the  hideous 
officers  that  sit  in  each  gate  to  exact  this 
purgatorial  tribute — the  bear-headed  Thau- 
thabaoth,  the  dog-faced  Erataoth,  and  the 
ass-headed  Onoei — Mr.  Disraeli  gives  them 
ordinary  English  names ;  and  as  ho  passes 
them  bv  ho  renders  up  to  them  the  weaponi 
which  iiave  become  so  familiar  to  the  spec- 
tators of  his  political  warfare.  He  divides 
his  character  among  them.  To  Grandison 
he  bequeaths  his  manoeuvres  and  guile,  to 
The«iora  the  imagination  of  ^*  shalong 
thrones  and  founding  empires,"  and  the  f e^ 
ing  that  he  was  '^  a  being  born  to  breathe  in 
an  atmosphere  of  revolution,"  and  to  St  Al- 
degonde his  independence  of  convention. 
Stripped  of  these  excrescences  he  m^es  him- 
self fit  for  the  heaven  of  Corisande,  to  sit 
by  her  and  gaze  into  her  eyes,  to  disentangle 
the  silken  skein  which  she  winds,  to  hold 
her  hand  in  the  dance,  and  to  turn  over  her 
leaves  while  she  sings.  From  •these  cool 
shades  both  the  mystic  devotion  of  Clare 
and  the  frantic  patriotism  of  Theodora  must 
be  excluded;  for  they  both  interfere  with 
the  nirwana  of  its  rest  But  each  of  them 
leaves  a  sweet  taste  on  the  palate  of  the  im- 
agination— a  sauce  of  enthusiasm  to  point 
the  cold  meats  of  insipid  routine;  and  so  far 
each  is  a  welcome  reminiscence.  The  time 
of  adventure  is  passed.  The  questionings  of 
Ihe  conscience  in  the  dim  light  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  the  close  of  bayonets  on  the  bat- 
tle-field are  over ;  henceforth  the  tilt-yard  is 
to  be  the  drawing-room  carpet,  and  the  wea- 
pons nothing  stronger  than  pointed  words. 
The  full  guest  leaves  the  remains  of  the  ban- 
quet to  his  hungry  successors,  and  retires 
among  the  audience  of  observers  and  critics. 
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Abt.  YI. — Agriculturx    ahd    Aobakian 
Laws  in  Prussia. 

SoMi  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Prussia  dato 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Frederick  u. ;  bat 
the  mater  part  of  them  accompanied  the 
political  renovation  becpm  in  1807.  It  was 
A  grand  idea  which  the  Prussian  Govemment, 
aspired  by  Stein,  at  that  time  adopted, 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  material  force 
which  it  had  just  lost  at  the  battle  of  Jena 
by  &  moral  force  which  it  earnestly  and  per- 
sistently set  to  work  to  create.  This  moral 
force  it  sought  in  more  liberal  political  in- 
stitutions, in  a  more  autonomous  municipal 
organization,  in  the  suppression  of  serfdom, 
aod  in  a  better  system  of  landed  property. 
And  it  was  well  imderstood  that  most  of  the 
political  and  social  reforms  then  undertaken 
would  also  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  eco- 
Doiuic  wellbeing  of  the  populations.  For, 
as  in  man  mind  and  matter  are  intimately 
connected,  the  one  influencing  the  other,  of- 
ten without  its  being  possible  to  explain 
how,  80  also  the  moral  and  material  pros- 
peri^  of  a  country  hold  together  and  mutu- 
ally contribute  to  one  another^s  progress. 

Serfdom  was  not  generalized,  developed, 
as  it  were  legalized,  on  the  Continent,  until 
the  period  when  it  began  to  disappear  from 
the  English  soil;  and. from  that  time  for- 
ward, for  some  centuries,  continental  leg^ 
lation  took  no  notice  of  the  institution  ex- 
cept to  streiigthen  it  and  give  it  root.  The 
doctrine  of  French  feudalism,  "  pas  dc  terre 
sans  seigneur,"  was  readily  adopted  in  Ger- 
many, where,  by  the  agency  of  internal  wars, 
and  especially  by  the  operation  of  the 
"  Fanstrecht,"  the  free  peasantry  became 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  territorial  constitution — t.  e.,  the  mode 
of  settlement  or  colonization — of  the  coun- 
try, the  soil  was  cultivated  aknost  exclusively 
by  serfs. 

Not  only  for  the  present  time,  but  abo 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  centuries,  Germany 
may  be  divided  into  two  regions.  In  one, 
the  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part 
grouped  together  in  villages :  in  the  otner, 
they  were  dispersed  by  families  in  isolated 
ferais.  The  first  method  may  be  briefly, 
though  not  very  exactly,  called  Frank  colo- 
nization ;  and  the  other  Saxon  colonization. 
This  last  was  the  least  diffused.  It  occu- 
pied, and  still  occupies,  though  in  a  manner 
less  clearly  defined,  the  north  of  Germany, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  going  be- 
yond the  opposite  borders  of  these  two 
rivers,  and  assuming  its  most  marked  form 
in  Westphalia.  The  Frank  colonization  oc- 
cupied the  centre  and  the  south  of  Germany, 
without  being    limited  by  any  very  strict 


boundaries.  It  was  altogether  by  sponta- 
neous choice,  and  not  by  geographical  or 
political  necessity,  that  the  settlements  were 
mdividual  here  and  collective  there ;  but  the 
mode  of  settlement  has  none  the  less  had  a 
notable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  culti- 
vation* 

The  collective  organization,  by  villages,  is 
called  ^  Markgenossenschaft,''  which  may 
be  translated  '*  territorial  community."  In 
these  villages  the  territory  belonged  to  the 
whole  body  of  inhabitants.  Every  year,  or, 
in  some  places,  every  third  year,  or^t  still 
longer  intervals,  the  arable  lands  were  divid- 
ed afresh— often  by  lot — among  all  the 
members  of  the  community ;  the  meadow, 
or  at  least  the  pastures  and  the  forests,  re- 
mained at  the  disposal  of  all.  In  many  lo- 
calities where  the  arable  lands  were  re-<Vvided 
every  three  or  six  years,  the  hay  fields  were 
drawn  by  lot  every  year.  This  community  of 
lands,  which  still  exists  in  Russia,  was  long  pre- 
served on  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  In  many 
villages  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle, 
the  fields  did  not  become  the  definitive  pro- 
perties of  the  cultivators  till  between  1811 
and  1834  at  the  time  of  the  great  survey. 
In  Saarhdlzbach,  the  houses  only  were  pri- 
vate properties ;  and  it  was  only  in  1863 
that  the  lands  ceased  to  be  held  in  common. 
In  the  countries  where  the  families  livpd  in 
isolated  farms,  the  farm-houses,  with  the 
lands  pertaining  to  them,  became  individual 
properties  early ;  but  this  did  not  exclude 
the  common  possession  of  uncultivated  lands 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  serfdom  on  the  other. 

A  substitution  of  one  regime  for  another 
is  generally  a  gradual  operation.  The  com- 
munes began  by  lengthening  the  intervals 
between  the  re-partition.  For  instance,  in- 
stead of  six  years,  the  period  of  possession 
becanae  twelve  years ;  and  then  tne  date  of 
the  distribution  was  altogether  forgotten, 
though  the  rights  of  the  commune  were 
maintained.  Thus,  in  the  village  of  Losheiro, 
there  was  no  distribution  or  re-partition  be- 
tween 1655  and  1724  ;  but  in  this  last  year 
it  was  decided  that  a  new  re-partition  should 
take  place.  In  this  case  actual  possession 
was  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  means 
that  the  re-partition  was  to  give  much  to 
him  who  possessed  much,  and  little  to  him 
who  possessed  little.  Such  a  provision  seems 
to  contradict  the  very  principle  of  periodical 
re-partition  ;  but  the  influential  men  of  the 
locality  could  easily  have  impeded  the  ar- 
rangement, if  their  prescriptive  rights  had 
not  been  recognised.  The  question  was  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  only  one  of  re-uniting 
parcels  of  land  which  frequent  division  had 
made  too  small  to  be  profitably  cultivated. 

Here  then  is  an  example  of  the  reunion  of 
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parcels  of  land  ;  and  there  have  been  many 
such  in  modem  times,  where  this  agrarian 
operation  holds  an  important  place.  The 
reason  of  the  lands  being  so  parcelled  out 
from  mediseval  times  is  this  : — The  territory 
of  the  commune  was  divided  into  parts, 
Gewanne  or  Fluren,  which  bore  different 
Barnes ;  and  tradition  assigned  to  each  in- 
habitant a  piece  of  land  in  each  Gewanne. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  may  perhaps  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  villages  cleared 
their  territory  in  successive  portions,  and 
that  they  gave  each  time  to  each  inhabitant 
his  part  of  the  new  clearance.  When  the 
different  Gewanne  of  a  communal  territory 
were  obviously  different  from  one  another  in 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  etc.,  each  person  was 
anxious  to  keep  his  part  in  each :  when,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  obviously  alike,  there 
was  no  longer  the  same  interest  It  is  in 
these  last  communes  that  the  re-partition  of 
the  territory  ceased  the  soonest,  and  in 
the  others  that  the  custom  maintained 
itself  the  longest  The  reason  of  this 
is  plain.  When  division  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  a  death,  one  heir,  if  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  territory  were  like  one 
another,  could  take  his  field  in  Gewanne  A, 
and  another  his  in  Gewanne  B ;  but  if  the 
portions  were  notably  different,  everybody 
would  maintain  his  right  to  have  a  parcel  in 
every  Gewanne.  The  final  result  was  a 
parcelling  out  which  was  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  all.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  besides  the  heritage  of  the  father,  there 
was  also  that  of  the  mother,  then  the  dowry 
of  the  wife,  and  again  what  might  be  in- 
herited collaterally,  so  that  the  same  person 
might  possess  in  the  same  Gewanne  Ioyq  or 
six  morsels  of  land  which  it  would  be  his 
interest  to  re-unite  on  a  new  partition.  The 
confusion  caused  by  the  number  of  parcels 
was  sometimes  so  great  that  it  became  al- 
most impossible  to  tell  which  was  whicL 

But  if  the  evil  was  great  another  evil  made 
it  bearable,  and  that  for  centuries.  This 
other  evil  was  the  equal  ignorance  of  all  the 
cultivators,  which  established  a  great  uni- 
formity in  the  mode  of  cultivation.  The 
only  succession  they  knew  was  that  of  win- 
ter cereals,  summer  cereals,  and  fallows ;  and 
the  territory  was  divided  accordingly.  And 
as  there  were  no  country  roads,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  men  to  pass  through  the  fields 
of  others  in  order  to  reach  their  own,  custom 
at  first  prescribed,  and  law  and  regulation 
afterwards  enforced,  the  obligation  for  every 
one  to  plough,  sow,  and  gather  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  his  neigh- 
bours. This  was  called  Flurzwang.  When 
new  villages  were  founded,  as  thousands 
were  between  the  year  1000  and  the  year 


1800  (after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  some 
had  to  be  founded  even  upon  the  cleared 
lands  whose  inhabitants  the  war  had  cut  off), 
the  territory  was  always  and  at  once  divided 
into  three  Fluren,  each  of  which  was  often 
composed  of  several  Gewanne. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  explain  how  such  an  agricultural  organiza- 
tion has  favoured  the  almost  universal  sub- 
jection of  the  peasantry.  Some  of  the  many 
circumstances,  however,  which  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  this  effect  may  be  pointed 
out  In  Prussia,  especially  in  the  provinces 
east  and  north  of  the  Elbe,  the  lord  was  a 
proprietor  of  land  who  had  invited  settlers, 
or — and  that  very  often — the  representative 
of  princely  or  royal  authority  exercising  his 
powers  by  delegation.  There  were  naturally 
many  cases  of  usurpation,  or  violence  ;  there 
was  also,  on  the  part  of  some  villages,  a 
voluntary  submission  in  exchange  for  protec- 
tion which  had  become  necessary ;  and  lastly, 
but  much  later,  there  was  an  adoption  of  the 
doctrine,  "  pas  de  terre  sans  seigneur."  It 
was  not  so  much  the  feudal  as  the  govern- 
mental spirit  which  established  this  doctrine 
in  Prussia.  It  glided  in  under  cover  of  the 
law  which  intrusted  to  the  nobles,  and  later 
on  to  the  owners  of  knights'  fees  (Ritter- 
gutsbesitzerV  who  after  1807  were  not  ne- 
cessarily noble,  the  charge  of  representing 
the  royal  authority  amongst  the  peasants^ 
Many  thus  acquired  seignorial  rights  without 
being  the  proprietors  of  the  land  concerned. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  co- 
lonization, that  is  to  say  when  the  proprietor 
of  a  domain  in\'ited  settlers  and  installed 
them  on  the  land,  he  could  establbh  rents, 
charges,  and  service  of  all  kinds.  The  fields 
were  then  granted  under  certain  conditions. 
But  charges  were  also  established  even  where 
the  noble  of  a  neighbourhood  had  not  be- 
come the  lord  except  as  representing  the 
government;  and  abuses  multiplied  easily 
when  it  was  the  strong  who  profited  by  them, 
and  the  weak  who  submitted  to  them. 
Whether  the  lords  were  at  the  same  time 
proprietors  of  the  lands,  or  were  only  repre- 
sentotives  of  authority,  the  abuses  took  less 
the  form  of  exaggerated  renta  in  kind  or  in 
money  than  that  of  service  of  all  kinds  to  be 
rendered,  often  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
lord,  and  always  to  the  injury  of  agriculture. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
peace  of  Tilsit;  it  is  to  that  humiliating 
peace  that  Prussia  is  indebted  for  the  great 
advance  she  has  since  made,  the  course  of 
which  began  by  the  suppression  of  serfdom, 
in  the  edict  of  the  9th  of  October  1809. 
The  idea  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  indeed, 
was  already  an  old  one  in  Prussia.  Her  first 
king,  Frederick  i.,  had  prepared  the  way  for 
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it  in  l'/02,  by  various  measures  which  were 
renewed  and  extended  in  1710  and  1723 ; 
and  Frederick  ii.  thus  expressed  himself  in 
1766 :  "  Certainly  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  peasantry  belong  to  the  land,  and  are  in 
bondage  to  the  nobles,  is  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  ail — ^that  against  which  the  senti- 
ment of  humanity  revolts  with  the  greatest 
force."  He  added,  however,  that  "  such  an 
organization  cannot  be  suppressed  at  a  blow," 
and  confined  himself  in  point  of  fact  to  some 
partial  or  preparatory  measures. 

Stein  viewed  the  matter  differently,  or 
rather  the  moment  was  more  propitious. 
He  became  niinister  on  the  4th  of  October ; 
and  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month  the  edict 
appeared.  "  Equity  demands,"  says  the  pre- 
amble of  the  edicts  "  and  the  principles  of 
all  good  government  require,  that  each  indi- 
vidual should  be  able  to  attain,  without 
hindrance,  to  the  highest  degree  of  pros- 
perity to  which  his  character,  his  talents,  or 
his  fortune  can  conduct  him.  The  trammels 
which  the  ancient  laws  imposed  upon  the 
transfer  or  the  sale  of  properties  have  done 
great  injury  to  agriculture,  and  neutralize  in 
a  great  degree  the  intellectual  and  physical 
activity  of  the  cultivator.  The  safety  of 
the  State  requires  that  recourse  should  be 
had  to  a  great  resolve."  And  the  series  of 
reforms  which  followed  were  really  equi- 
v^ent  to  a  political  and  social  revolution  ac- 
complished peaceably  and  to  almost  universal 
^tisfaction.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
of  the  political  and  administrative  measures 
which  accompanied  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom ;  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  agrarian 
laws  which  were  the  complement  of  the  edict 
of  the  9th  of  October  1807.  For  this  edict, 
while  it  solemnly  proclaimed  that "  from  and 
after  Martinmas  1810  .  .  .  there  shall  only 
be  free  men,"  declared  at  the  same  time  that' 
these  free  men  were  not  released  from  actual 
engagements  involved  in  former  contracts 
having  relation  to  the  lands  in  possession  of 
which  they  found  themselves. 

The  first  step  was  taken ;  the  men  were 
free ;  the  next  object  was  to  free  the  land. 
Violence  was  not  to  be  resorted  to,  as  in 
France  after  1789 ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  in  the  forms  of  strict  justice,  for 
authentic  documents  concerning  the  proper- 
ties were  not  always  to  be  obtained.  Con- 
siderations of  equity  were  taken  as  the  guide. 
Rrst  of  all,  proprietors  and  tenants  were  in- 
vited to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding 
for  the  settlement  of  their  mutual  relations. 
And  in  case  of  their  not  agreeing,  the  fol- 
lowing rule  was  established  in  the  edict  of 
the  14th  of  September  1811  :— First,  the 
peasants  who  held  their  farms  by  hereditary 
title  were  to  give  to  the  lord  as  proprietor 


(Gutsherm)  a  third  of  the  fields,  meadows, 
etc.,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  all  rent 
and  other  charges,  and  were  to  renounce  at  the 
same  time  all  the  payments,  helps,  and  bene- 
fits to  which  they  had  a  right  from  the  pro- 
prietor. Secondly,  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
hereditary  tenants,  the  proprietor  was  to  have 
power  to  take  back,  and  re-unite  to  his  own 
personal  domain,  half  of  the  fields,  meadows, 
pastures,  etc.,  possessed  by  the  tenant.  The 
corvees  were  to  be  redeemed  at  a  valua- 
tion. 

According  tb  these  rules  the  commissions 
of  settlement  were  to  proceed  in  case  of  dis- 
pute. But,  in  order  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  measure,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  first  care  of  the 
Government  was  to  make  no  sensible 
diminution  in  the  number  of  farms.  In  this 
they  were  only  following  the  old  tracks, 
and  even  adopting  the  precedent  of  the 
existing  laws.  The  lords  were  seldom  able  to 
re-unite  to  their  domain  lands  the  farms  held 
hereditarily  by  the  cultivator ;  in  default  of 
an  heir  he  had  to  find  another  tenant 
Again,  it  was  not  understood  that  the  tenant 
should  be  obliged  to  render  the  half  or  the 
third  of  the  estate  in  kind  ;  it  was  preferred 
that  he  should  charge  himself  with  a  debt  to 
the  proprietor,  equal  to  the  value  of  half  or 
a  third  of  the  property,  and  that  he  should 
pay  the  interest  until  he  could  discharge  the 
capital.  And,  as  each  settlement  or 
regularization  had  to  be  made  according  to 
a  method  of  procedure  the  object  of  which 
was  to  protect  all  rights,  the  changes  in  the 
ownership  did  not  take  place  suddenly,  but 
by  degrees,  and  even  very  slowly.  The  year 
1848  still  found  much  to  be  done  ;  and  a 
law,  dated  the  2d  of  March  1850,  was 
required  to  accelerate  the  course  of  the  settle- 
ment This  law  did  not  wait  for  the  parties 
to  agree  between  themselves.  It  declares 
every  farm  held  by  hereditary  title  to  be  the 
property  of  the  occupant,  and  orders  that 
the  former  proprietorial  dues,  so  far  as  they 
are  of  money  value.  Real  lasten,  should  be 
valued  and  changed  into  a  rent-charge,  and 
that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
redemption  of  this  rent-charge.  Another 
law  of  the  same  date  establishes  "  Renten- 
banken,"  intended  to  facilitate  the  redenip- 
tion.  And  finally  two  laws  promulgated  in 
1857  (March  16  and  April  15)  were  designed 
to  free  property  from  every  charge  of  feudal 
origin. 

The  nature  of  these  changes  and  their 
importance  will  appear  from  the  following 
figures,  taken  from  official  documents.  The 
number  of  proprietors  regularized  at  the  end 
of  1865  amounted  to  83,258,  and  the  area 
of  their  lands  to  5,511,132  morgen  (3,444,- 
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450  acres),  all  situated  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.*  In  Westphalia 
the  system  of  isolated  farms  made  the 
agrarian  laws  of  1807  and  1811  needless; 
and  in  the  Rhenish  province  the  French  oc- 
cupation had  rapidly  abolished  the  last  re- 
mains of  feudalism.  Besides  these  83  thou- 
sand proprietors  whose  properties  were 
regularized,  1,303,992  persons  were  freed — 
by  means  of  the  redemption — ^from  6,844,- 
569  days  of  team  work,  and  from  23,540,- 
331  days  of  manual  labour,  at  the  price  of 
38,242,249  thalers  in  capital,  5,490,128 
thalers  rent-charge  in  paper  of  the  "  Renten- 
bank,"  315,591  scheffels  of  rye  (which  is  the 
grain  of  the  country),  and  1,646,121  morgen 
(1,028,823  acres^  of  land.  A  thaler  is 
worth  three  shilhngs.  Now,  taking  these 
rent-charges  in  kind  and  money  at  a  very 
moderate  valuation,  and  capitalizing  them, 
adding  the  redemptions  operated  on  the 
domains  of  the  State  (which  are  not  included 
in  these  figures),  and  adding  funher  the  23,- 
540,331  thalers  in  capital,  we  get  a  sum-to- 
tal of  213,861,035  thalers  (£32,079,155) 
expended  in  the  redemption  of  "  Real 
lasten." 

Here,  then,  saving  some  trifling  corrections, 
is  the  balance  sheet  of  one  of  the  Prussian 
agrarian  laws,  the  most  important  politically, 
but  not  the  largest  as  to  the  area  concerned. 
This  law,  in  freeing  the  property,  has  allowed 
the  cultivator  to  enter  on  the  path  of 
progress ;  and,  in  suppressing  forcea  labour, 
it  has  not  only  raised  the  population  morally 
but  has  also  saved  the  Prussian  nation 
millions  of  days  of  labour,  for  this  forced 
labour  caused  the  loss  of  much  time  and 
produced  the  habit  of  careless  work. 

In  tracing  down  to  the  present  time  the 
series  of  operations  necessary  to  disengage 
the  land  from  the  pressure  of  feudalism,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  leave  aside  other 
parallel  series  of  agrarian  laws.  Let  us  now 
recur  to  one  of  these  series  which  is  of  great 
practical  importance,  but  can  be  considered 
briefly.  It  concerns  the  partition,  or  rather 
the  resettlement  of  the  commons-lands, 
"  Gemeinheits-Theilungen."  In  England  and 
in  France  the  evils  concerned  have  also  been 
felt  England  has  dealt  vrith  them  by  the 
Ettclosure  Acts,  whilst  France  has  confined 
herself,  in  the  law  of  the  6th  of  October 
1791,  to  freeing  any  one  who  encloses  his 
fields  from  the  habilities  of  "  vaine  pature  "f 

*  At  the  end  of  1865  there  were  not  more  than 
36  regularizations  of  property  to  effect,  and  2095 
matters  of  redemption  were  still  pending. 

f  The  "  vaine  pature  "  is  the  right  which 
belongs  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  graze 
their  cattle  on  all  the  fields  of  the  village  after 
the  harvest ;  the  "  parcoors"  is  the  vaine  patore 


and  "  parcours."  The  Prussian  law  of  the 
7th  of  June  1821  expressly  declares  that  the 
question  it  concerns  is  not  that  of  dividing 
property  possessed  in  common  by  several 
proprietors,  but  only  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
common  use  of  certain  lands  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  instead  of  the  settlement  being  limited, 
*'  aus  einandersetzung ''  to  the  third  (the 
nearest  to  the  village)  of  the  lands,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  law  of  181 1,  it  is  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  territory.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  it  does  not  decree  the  settle- 
ment, it  waits  until  its  operation  is  invoked 
by  the  parties  interested.  The  law  of  1821 
was  satisfied  with  the  demand  of  one  sach 
party,  following  therein  the  815th  Article  of 
the  Code  Napoleon :  "  Nul  ne  pent  ^tre 
contraint  k  demeurer  dans  Findivision,  et  le 
partage  peut  toujours  ^tre  provoque, 
nonobstant  prohibitions  et  conventions 
contraires."*  •  But  this  provision  appearing 
too  hard,  the  royal  decree  of  the  28th  of 
July  1838  restrained  the  right  to  cases  in 
which  the  proprietors  of  a  quarter  of  a  terri- 
tory invoked  the  application  of  the  measure, 
and  to  some  exceptional  cases  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  here. 

This  arrangement  seemed  to  satisfy  op- 
posing interests,  each  of  which  had  a  good 
deal  to  allege  in  its  favour.  The  State,  in 
conferring  upon  a  single  inhabitant  the  right 
to  call  for  a  resettiement,  or,  as  it  may  be 
called,  liquidation,  was  actuated  by  this  idea 
— ^that  the  "  flurzwang  "  which  obliges  every 
one  to  cultivate  the  land  in  the  same  primitive 
manner,  the  medley  of  parcels  of  land,  the 
pasture  in  common  over  all  the  fields  and 
meadows  after  the  harvest,  and  all  the  rights 
exercised  by  one  man  over  the  lands  of 
others,  in  short,  that  the  enjoyment  in 
common  of  the  common  lands,  not  only 
arrested  all  agricultural  progress  but  also  of 
necessity  kept  agriculture  in  a  very  backward 
condition.  The  theory  was  that  the  measure 
was  one  for  the  public  welfare,  and, 
consequentiy,  th^t  as  soon  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  commune  proved  that  the 
"  Gemeinheits-Theilung  "  would  be  useful — 
and  the  burden  of  the  proof  was  thrown  on 
him — it  was  right  that  the  operation  should 


exerdsed  over  the  fields  of  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, which  then  enjoys  a  reciprocal  right. 

*ln  the  French  code  it  was  a  qnestlon  of 
properties,  whilst  the  Prussian  law  expressly  ex- 
cluded interference  with  properties,  and  only 
dealt  with  the  common  rights.  If  in  Prussia  it 
ultimately  became  a  matter  of  dividing  the  land, 
the  reason  was  that  that  was  considered  the 
most  practical  means  of  establishing  individual 
right.  In  France  the  law  does  not  allorr  the 
division  of  common  lands,  but  it  favours  tbe  dis^ 
tribution  into  lots,  which  are  let  on  a  lease,  for 
the  profit  of  the  communal  chest. 
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take  place.  To  these  consideratioDs  it  was 
replied  that  the  resettlement  of  the  common 
rights  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  redistribu- 
tion of  part  of  the  lands,  either  to  make  one 
block  of  the  scattered  parcels  of  one 
proprietor,  or  to  compensate  the  loss  of 
common  rights,  or  for  other  reasons,  and 
that  it  would  he  giving  a  single  individual 
exorbitant  rights  were  he  allowed  to  upset 
the  castoms  of  a  whole  commune,  and  bring 
aboQt  a  complete  revolution  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  properties. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  resettle- 
ments, which  in  many  cases  might  be  called 
conventions  for  the  mutual  redemption  of 
services,  was  to  give  lands  in  compensation 
of  rights,  and  not  to  substitute  for  land 
either  capital  or  rent-charge,  unless  there  was 
a  good  reason  for  it.*  Suppose  that  there 
existed  in  the  village  a  common  meadow, 
upon  which  fifty  inhabitants — or,  more 
exactly,  the  possessors  of  fifty  farms — ^had 
the  right  of  grazing,  some  three  cows,  others 
five  cows,  and  others  again  ten  cows 
each,  and  that  there  were  altogether  400 
cows:  then  an  estimate  was  made  of  the 
value  of  the  grazing  of  one  of  these  cows  on 
this  pasture  ;  and  it  was  determined  how 
much  land  it  would  require  to  compensate 
the  right  of  grazing  one  cow.  And  land  was 
given  in  proportion — to  one  man  three  times, 
to  another  five  times,  to  another  ten  times, 
and  so  on,  according  to  their  respective 
rights.  It  might  happen  that  one  portion  of 
meadow  was  worth  less  than  another;  and  in 
that  case  quality  was,  if  possible,  compensated 
by  extent  It  was  easy  enough  when  the 
rights  concerned  were  of  tolerable  magni- 
tude; but  when  it  was  a  question,  for 
instance,  of  only  a  couple  of  cows  it  was 
desirable  to  find  some  other  way  of 
indemnifying  the  possessors  of  the  right. 

But — and  it  is  a  point  which  cannot  be 
too  much  insisted  on  —  the  first  object  was 
not  to  divide  the  land  but  to  individualize 
the  use  of  it ;  the  division  was  only  the  ac- 
cessory— the  means.  In  France  the  partition 
of  commons  is  scarcely  admitted  in  any 
case:  where  it  is  judged  proper  to 
individualize  the  land,  and  where  the  land  is 
adapted  for  cultivation,  it  is  divided  into 


*  The  contr&diction  between  this  arrangement 
and  one  previously  noticed  is  merely  apparent. 
While  it  was  a  question  of  resettUnfi:  the  relations 
between  the  peasants  and  their  lords,  the  aim 
^M  to  keep  as  mnch«>f  the  land  as  possible  in 
the  hands  of  the  peasants ;  and  money  compensa- 
lions  were  favoarad.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  lords.  It  is  a  re- 
settlement among  the  peasants  ;  and  compensa- 
tion in  lands  is  flavoured,  that  the  division  may 
he  more  equal. 
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lots,  which  are  farmed  or  leased  out  for  the 
profit  of  the  communal  chest.  These  oppos- 
ing systems  are  based  on  opposite  ideas  of 
the  essential  nature  of  commons.  In  France 
the  point  of  view  of  I3ie  Roman  law  has  been 
adopted  :  in  G^ermany,  especially  in  the 
nor&  and  east,  that  of  the  Germanic  law. 
The  Roman  law  considers  the  common  land 
as  the  property  of  a  corporation,  of  a 
civil  or  coUective  person,  and  gives  the 
individual  no  personal  right :  the  Germanic 
law,  in  accordance  with  historical  fact, 
considers  it  as  a  reserve  not  yet  divided, 
belonging  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  is  to  be  distributed  in  its  turn,  lu 
Switzerland,  at  least  in  some  cantous  (Bemc 
for  example),  the  individual  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  commune  are  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  since  they  preserve  them  as 
absentees,  and  that  without  limit  of  time.  In 
most  of  the  communes  these  rights  are 
reserved  to  the  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  ;  the  new-comers  have  none  ot 
them,  even  when  these  ^  new-comers  "  have 
belonged  to  the  commune  for  a  century  oi 
two.  Nor  is  Switzerland  the  only  country 
where  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  two 
sorts  of  inhabitants  in  the  commune^ — those 
whQ  enjoy  municipal  rights  (Btlrger),  and 
those  who  do  not,  for  whom  there  is  a  score 
of  different  designations.  But  this  is  a 
matter  beyond  our  present  purpose.  In 
Prussia  the  liquidation  has  been  on  so  large 
a  scale  that,  at  the  end  of  1867,  it  had 
affected  1,652,742  proprietors  and  an  area 
of  61,354,667  morgen  (26,864,604  acres). 
The  land  has  not  been  divided  in  all  these 
cases,  for  the  figures  comprise  the  holdings 
on  which  there  existed  services  redeemable 
in  money. 

This  agrarian  law  had  a  vast  scope  f  for 
Prussia,  out  of  a  total  area  (before  1 866)  of 
106  to  107  millions  of  morgen  (deducting 
the  water  area),  had  93  millions  of  arable 
land,  meadow,  and  forest.  The  operation 
extended  over  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  other  third  did  not  remain  intact ; 
for  we  have  now  to  consider  other  laws, 
which  have  had  a  veir  perceptible  influence. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  law,  or  rather  the 
laws  on  the  dismemberment  of  farms,  "  Dis- 
membrations-Gesetz." 

For  a  long  time  the  legislature  placed 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
dismemberment  or  the  division  of  domains, 
and  especially  of  farms,  because  it  was  not 
thought  desirable  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  holdings  large  enough  to  support  a 
family — Nahrungen.  The  edict  of  the  9th 
of  October,  1807,  in  declaring  every  one 
free  to  administer  his  property  according  to 
his   own  requirements,  necessarily  allowed 
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that  it  coald  be  divided  or  dismembered. 
In  every  case  the  greatest  liberty  of  division 
has  been  admitted  and  maintained  as  far  as 
concerns  the  two  agrarian  laws  which  have 
been  spoken  of  above.  Apart  from  this 
special  legislation,  which  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  extended  over  so  large  a  part  of 
the  kingdom,  the  idea  of  dismemberment 
was  in  reality  much  less  favoured  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  1807.  First, 
there  was  a  certain  reaction  in  a  conserva- 
tive  sense.  Then,  the  question  of  the  re- 
^ective  advantage  of  large  and  small  pro- 
perties excited  much  discussion;  and  the 
text  of  the  law  was  interpreted  narrowly  or 
widely  according  to  the  doctrine  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  moment  A  certain  influence 
was  exercised  by  particular  circumstances, 
such  as,  from  1840  to  1845,  the  numerous 
movements  in  favour  of  dismemberment, 
like  those  which  in  France,  under  the  Re- 
storation, were  called  **la  Bande  noire," 
whereby  domains  were  bought  in  a  lump, 
and  sold  again  in  detail  with  great  profits. 
Measures  were  often  taken  to  restrain  these 
enterprises;  but  ultimately  it  was  found 
necessary  to   let   dismemberment    run    its 


course.  (See  the  laws  of  the  Sd  of  January, 
1849,  the  8d  of  March,  1850,  the  24th  of 
May,  1858,  the  27th  of  June,  1860.)  And 
this  was  right  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view : — first,  for  the  sufScient  reason  that 
liberty  is  entitled  to  respect ;  and  then,  be- 
cause here  abuses  find  a  counterpoise  in  in- 
dividual interest  And,  in  fact,  the  follow- 
ing statistics,  very  carefully  made  np  to 
1859,  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  no- 
velty of  the  measure,  and  the  "Bande 
noire,"  and  all  other  influences,  the  tendency 
towards  the  reconstitution  of  properties  has 
been  of  considerable  strengtn.  In  1816 
there  were  in  Prussia  851,607  Nahrongen 
with  teams  (spannfahige  Nahrungen),  com- 
prising an  area  of  84,425,781  motgen,  and 
m  1859,  844,787  Nahrungen  with  teams, 
comprising  an  area  of  83,498,438  moigen, 
which  is  a  diminution  of  only  1.95  per  cent 
It  will  not  be  uninterestiug  to  enter  into 
some  details. 

The  following  table  gives,  according  to 
provinces  (exclusive  of  the  Rhenish  proirin- 
ce)  the  number  of  spannf^ige  Nahron- 
gen:— 


1 

Up  to  1816. 

Up  to  1869. 

• 

Provinceb. 

Nranbcr  of 
Nfthnrngen. 

Area  in  Hoigen. 

Komber  of 
Nahrongen. 

Area  in  Moxsec 

1 

Prussia,        .... 
Pomerania  (Stndsund ) 
not  included),           f 
Posen,           .... 
Brandenburg, 
Silesia, 
Saxony, 
Westphalia,  . 

84,517 
21,871 

48,151 
51,078 
69,592 
40,976 
85,927 

10,176,410 

2,996,764 

8,469,678 
5,681,171 
4,692,880 
8,889,256 
8,629,573 

82,887 

19,793 

48,008 
49,652 
69,808 
89,229 
85,916 

10,104,887 

2,601,760 

8,874,636 
6,427,869 
4,091,847    ' 
8,907,084 
8,990,450 

Total,      . 

> 

851,607 

84,425,781 

844,787 

88,498,488 

1 

It  follows  from  these  figures  that  the 
number  of  holdings  has  diminished  through- 
out, but  in  a  very  unequal  manner,  "fiie 
dimiuution  per  cent,  is  1*98  in  the  province 
of  Prussia,  7*38  in  Pomerania,  0*29  in  Po- 
2*78  in  Brandenburg,  0*41  in  Silesia, 
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4-26  in  Saxony,  0-03  in  Westphalia.  In 
this  last  province  the  isolated  farms  have 
effectively  withstood  the  parcelliug.  More- 
over, if  the  number  of  farms  has  decreased 
by  12,  the  remainder  have  increased  by 
more  than  360,000  morgen  taken  in  from 


the  waste  lands  or  from  the  small  proper- 
ties. In  the  other  provinces  also  mere  is 
evidence  of  a  movement  towards  concentra- 
tion, 80  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  com- 
pare the  average  size  of  a  Nahrung  in  1816 
and  in  1859.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  compare  also  the  holdings  which  are 
too  small  to  maintain  a. team — ^nicht  spann- 
fahige Kleinstellen — ^which  existed  at  the 
two  periods ;  the  figures  are  only  known 
for  1859.  The  foUowmg  table  giveft  the 
fullest  information  on  both  points : — 
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In  short,  on  a  movement  extending  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory,  the  changes 
compensate  one  another,  and  the  average 
renuuDs  the  same.  From  the  statistics  of 
this  movement  it  appears  that  the  regolari- 
zations,  redemptions,  and  resettlements  of 
the  commons  have  added  to  the  spannf&- 
hige  Nahrangen  an  area  altogether  amount- 
mg  to  1,097,802  morgen,  and  taken  away 
from  other  farms  an  area  amounting  to 
250,260  morgen,  which  gives,  as  a  final  re- 
snlt,  a  net  augmentation  of  847,542  morgen, 
or  2*46  per  cent  But  the  movement  is  not 
a  result  of  the  agrarian  laws  alone :  a  con- 
current cause  is  the  "freie  Verkehr,"  the 
free  trade  which  has  been  exercised  during 
the  period  in  question  on  an  area  of 
8,231,922  morgen  (23*91  per  cent),  consist- 
ing of  spann^hige  Nahrungen.  Of  these 
8J  milhons  of  moi^en,  12*72  per  cent,  re- 
main in  the  category  of  spannf&hige  Nahr- 
ungen; 8*15  per  cent  have  been  given  up 
to  smaller  proprietors,  or  have  passed  out  of 
agricultural  use  {e.g.,  for  the  construction  of 
a  manufactory  or  a  railway) ;  and,  finally  ,3'03 
per  cent  have  been  added  to  spannf^hige 
Nahrungen. 

What  remains  to  be  said  of  the  agrarian 
laws  is  of  secondary  importance.  There 
has  been  le^lation  on  the  reunion  of  par- 
cels of  land — an  extremely  useful  operation 


in  those  communes  where  the  properties  are 
subdivided  and  entangled  in  each  other. 
Here,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  redeeming 
feudal  charges,  consolidating  possession,  or 
apportioning  or  resettling  the  common  lands, 
but  simply  of  consolidating  into  a  single 
piece,  by  means  of  exchange,  all  the  parcels 
of  land  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor. 
The  utility  of  these  consolidations  is  gene- 
rally recognized.  Mention  is  often  made  of 
them ;  and  they  would  be  heard  of  more  if 
they  were  not  frequently  confounded  with 
the  "  regularization  "  instituted  in  1807,  and 
always  considered  as  subsidiary  to  it 

So  again  of  the  laws  relatmg  to  associa- 
tions whose  object  is  some  common  enter- 
prise for  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  for 
example,  those  for  irrigation,  drainage,  the 
construction  of  dykes,  and  suchlike.  There 
are  in  Prussia  859  Verbande  or  associations 
for  such  improvements.  Their  operation 
extends  over  2,926,922  morgen;  and  they 
have  invested  a  capital  of  15,945,931  tha- 
lers  (£2,391,889).  The  law  much  favours 
both  the  reunion  of  parcels  of  land  and  the 
formation  of  associations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  here.  The  essential  point  is 
this : — ^The  law  does  not  allow  an  inaividual 
or  a  small  number  of  objectors,  to  impede 
what  is  reco^ized  as  advantageous  to  the 
majority ;  and,  in  certain  cakes,  the  majority 
itself  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
the  minority,  provided  competent  authority 
declares  that  tne  proposal  of  the  minority  is 
conformable  to  the  general  interest  There 
is  here  a  kind  of  expropriation  for  the  pub- 
lic advantage ;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  charac- 
teristic sign  of  what  we  have  called  "  agra-' 
rian  laws" — ^that  the  proprietor's  free  dis- 
posal of  his  property  has  been  limited, 
whether  temporarily  or  permanently,  in  'a 
general  interest  specially  determined,  but 
which  he  sometimes  does  not  approve,  or  is 
not  disposed  to  make  sacrifices  for. 

The  first  question  to  be  now  asked  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  economist  is 
whether  the  exceptional  measures  which 
have  been  spoken  of  have  produced  the 
good  that  was  expected  from  them.  This 
question  resolves  itself  into  the  further  one, 
whether  liberty  produces  good :  for  all  these 
measures  had  but  one  end — ^to  give  to  each 
one  the  disposal  of  his  land ;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  disposal  of  it,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  set  free  from 
the  chains  by  which  he  was  bound.  It  also 
involves  the  inquiry  whether  free  labour  is 
more  productive  than  servile  labour.  We 
have  seen  further  back  that  servile  labour 
extended  over  millions  of  days.  It  has  been 
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calculated  that  a  day  of  forced  labour  is 
scarcely  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  day  of 
free  labour ;  and  a  quarter  of  the  number  of 
days  above  mentioned  mi^ht  be  valued  at  a 
very  considerable  sura.  The  question  of  the 
economist,  therefore,  must  be  answered  affir- 
matively. But  there  is  further  a  remark- 
able comcidence  which  has  considerably  in- 
creased the  advanta§^es  derived  firom  the 
agrarian  laws.  This  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
soil  was  set  free  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  application  of  science  inaugurated  a 
course  of  progress,  of  discovery,  and  of  eco- 
nomic modification,  of  which  the  importance 
can  already  be  estimated,  but  of  which  all 
the  resulta  have  not  yet  appeared. 

This  movement  coincided  in  Prussia  with 
the  promulgation  of  the  agrarian  laws ;  and 
one  of  those  who  contributed  most  to  their 
being  drawn  up  was  Thaer,  the  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Mbglin,  the  in- 
troducer of  the  English  methods  of  cultivar 
tion  into  Germany,  and  the  originator  of 
much  of  her  agricultural  progress.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  agricultural  doctrines  of  Thaer 
survive ;  but  his  merit  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized none  the  less.  He  destroyed  the 
"  Flurzwang" — ^the  obligation  on  a  man  to 
cultivate  like  his  neighbours.  He  swept  it 
away  first  as  a  legislator,  and  then  as  a 
philosopher.  He  snowed  that  the  method 
of  cultivation  called  triennial  (winter  cereal, 
summer  cerecU,  and  fallow),  or  the  Dreifelder 
system,  is  the  least  productive  of  all,  and  at 
the  same  time  impoverishes  the  soiL  He 
was  one  of  the  masters  and  preachers  of  the 
alternate  system,  so  caUed  because  it  alter- 
nated a  cereal  with  a  root  crop  or  with 
clover — a  system  which  suppressed  the  fal- 
low, and  multiplied  forage-crops  in  its  place. 

Liebig  has  proved  that  the  doctrine  of 
Thaer  cannot,  on  the  whole,  stand  against 
criticism.  But  the  merit  of  the  illustrious 
agriculturist  is  scarcely  diminished  thereby; 
for  it  is  chiefly  determined  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  fetters  he  broke,  and  the  taste 
for  "  scientific  "  cultivation  which  he  intro- 
duced. In  this  way  he  prepared  the  ground 
for  his  successors.  At  all  events,  the  alter- 
nate system  is  superior  to  the  triennial 
system,  for  certainty  the  multiplication  of 
fodder  and  of  manure  arc  two  incontestable 
advances  which  the  more  recent  doctrines 
have  not  overthrown.  And  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  theory  of  mineral  manures, 
which,  after  conquering  the  theory  of  azote, 
seems  to  reign  without  contradiction,  is  it- 
self definitive.  The  theory  of  mineral 
manures  argues  thus: — ^The  plant  is  com- 
posed of  elements  borrowed  from  the  air, 
and  elements  borrowed  from  the  soil.     It  is 


not  necessary  to  take  note  of  those  which 
are  contained  in  the  air — ^the  plant  possesses 
means  of  imbibing  them  and  of  assimilating 
them ;  but  it  is  the  composition  of  the  soil 
which  matters.  '  If  the  plant  has  need  of  a 
phosphate  or  lime,  and  the  soil  does  not 
contain  it,  how  can  it  live  ?  In  order  to  as- 
certain what  are  the  elements  which  the 
plant  requires,  it  is  burned  and  its  ashes  are 
analysed.  But  a  comparison  of  these  ana- 
lyses shows  them  to  be  very  different  from 
one  another:  consequently  the  plant  can 
exist  with  various  proportions  of  this  or 
that  mineral.  Besides,  what  proof  is  there 
that  a  given  element  is  found  in  the  tissues 
of  the  plant  because  it  belongs  to  it  of  ne-. 
cessity,  and  not-  because  it  happens  to  bo 
found  in  the  soil?  And,  lastly,  the  fire 
which  reduces  the  plant  to  ashes,  does  it 
destroy  nothing  ?  Is  the  plant  to  be  judged 
from  the  ashes  which  constitute  scarcely 
I^  to  2  per  cent,  of  its  body?  It  may  be 
also  added,  that  the  chemists  are  apt  to  hold 
physiology  too  cheap.  The  plant  lives; 
and  it  is  the  vital  principle  which  transforms 
into  com  or  fruits  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
the  azote,  the  carbon,  and  the  minerals. 
And  can  a  physiological  doctnne  (and  agri- 
culture is  applied  physiology)  be  established 
without  taking  into  account  the  vital  force  ? 

But  here  again,  in  the  history  of  the  ag- 
ricultural progress  of  Prussia,  and  of  Ger- 
many in  general,  the  intrinsic  v^ue  of  sys- 
tems is  for  the  moment  of  a  secondary 
importance.  What  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence is  to  observe  that  these  systems  sup- 
pose and  require  the  free  disposal  of  property ; 
and  the  free  disposal  of  property  came  at  the 
exact  moment  to  enable  Prussian  agriculture 
to  utilize  scientific  progress,  so  as  to  take  part 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar-beetroot,  and  many 
other  plants  required  in  manufactures. 

Tliis  would  be  the  place  to  prove  by 
figures  that  the  agrarian  laws,  aided  by  the 
progress  of  agricultural  science,  have  in 
reality  had  those  good  effects  which  were, 
h,  priori,  to  be  expected  from  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  figures  do  not  exist, 
or  at  least  only  exist  in  an  incomplete  and 
insufficient  mann^.  We  speak  6i  such 
figures  as  would  give  a  direct  proof,  showing, 
for  instance,  that  in  1816  the  acre  produced 
X  bushels  of  com,  and  that  in  1870  it  pro- 
duced two  or  three  times  x  bushels.  But  if 
Prassia  has  been  behindhand  in  the  coUec- 
tion  of  agricultural  statistics,  yet  the  fact  is 
known  that  in  1870  the  hmd  supported 
twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  in  1816, 
though  a  greater  space  was  at  the  same  time 
devoted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  the 
production    of    plants    for    manufactures; 
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and  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  advance 
tliat  has  been  made,  when  it  is  added  that 
the  excess  of  production  over  consumption 
has  not  decreased,  that  is  to  say,  that  Prus- 
aa,  in  ordinary  times,  exports  corn.  And 
nerertheless  the  country  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  most  fertile,  and  the  seasons  in 
the  north  are  by  no  means  very  mild.  : 

The  following  figures  relative  to  the  actual 
production  are  taken  from  the  latest  official 
documents :— The  extent  of  arable  land  is 
reckoned  at  a  little  more  than  half  the  terri- 
tory (60*7  per  cent.)  This  land  is  cultivated 
as  follows : — of  1 00  morgen,  10  are  in  wheat, 
24  in  rye,  8  in  barley,  16  in  oats,  8  in  peas 
and  beans,  2  in  buckwheat,  3  in  rape  and 
poppy,  12  in  potatoes,  22  in  turnips,  in  tre- 
foil and  in  fallow.  Now,  the  average  yield  of 
10  morgen  of  wheat  is  reckoned  at  87*6 
Scheffete(the  SchefFel="65  litres,  and  the 
bushel  =»  37  litres),  which  makes  almost  8 
bushels  an  acre,  lliis  shows  that  the  soil, 
and  still  more  the  climate,  is  not  well  suited 
for  wheat  But  does  it  suit  other  cereals 
better?  The  mass  of  the  people  eat  rye 
bread;  and  it  appears  that  24  morgen  of 
rye  produce  an  average  of  nearly  1 89  Schef- 
fels.  That  would  be  from  6|-  to  7  bushels 
an  acre —  a  figure  which  is  probably  below 
the  trutL  It  is  iilfcident  to  statistics  of  pro- 
duction to  give  figures  which  are  be- 
low the  mark ;  the  producer  understates  for 
fear  of  the  tax.  It  is  only  with  regard  to 
the  cattle  that  we  have  information  which 
can  be  considered  exact.  Th^  following  are 
the  numbers  for  the  years  1816,  1858,  and 
1867 :— 

Horses,        .       .       . 

Prussia  ai  enlu0ed, 
Horned  cattte.     . 

Pmisia  as  enlarged. 
Sheep, 

Prussia  as  enlarged, 
Swina, 

Pmaiia  as  enlarged, 

The  breeding  and  scientific  feeding  of 
cattle  have  much  occupied  the  German  agri- 
cultarists  and  (as  they  are  now  called)  zoo- 
technicians.  Some  remarkable  experimenta 
hare  been  made,  but  of  a  kind  and  method 
quite  different  from  that  of  Bakewell  and 
fis  rivals.  The  English  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  breeds,  to  produce  good  types, 
and  have  succeeded  in  almost  transform- 
ing the  bodies  of  animals,  and  making  them 
more  useful  to  man.  They  have  striven  for 
a  tangible  result  and  have  obtained  it  The 
Germans  have  concerned  themselves  on  the 
other  hand  with  the  why  and  the  how ;  they 
have  endeavoured  to  foUow  each  particle  of 
nourishment    through    the    intestines,  the 


1816. 

i8ia 

1867. 

1,248,961 

1,623,400 

1,878,167 

•  «    •  •  • 

•••••• 

8.818.817 

4,018,919 

6,627,409 

5,997,964 

•  >•••• 

««••  ■• 

7,906,818 

8,900,306 

16,874,717 

18,880,780 

•  ■• •>  • 

••••>• 

92,962,087 

1,404,869 

9,680,871 

8,809,143 
4,876,114 

blood,  and  the  muscles  of  the  animals ;  they 
have  investigated  thoroughly,  but  always 
without  taking  into  account  the  vital  princi- 
ple, the  relative  value  of  the  different  fod- 
ders. And  if  they  have  thus^  obtained  less 
palpable  results  than  the  English,  they  have 
contributed  none  the  less  to  the  progress  of 
science.  In  fact,  however,  sciurcely  anything 
is  yet  definitely  acquired  in  this  direction. 
Only  a  comer  of  the  veil  of  physiology  has 
yet  been  raised;  and  to-morrow  wiU  per- 
haps in  more  than  one  case  reveal  the  error 
of  to-day.  But  these  reaearches  have  at 
least  the  effect  of  popularizing  the  methods 
of  rigorous  observation,  and  introducing 
system  into  experiments. 

The  scientific  spirit  of  Germany  has  found 
yet  another  sphere  and  another  apphcation 
in  the  "industrial  accessories"  of  agriculr 
ture.  It  might  seem  stretching  this  term 
too  far,  to  include  under  it  tile-fields,  brick- 
fields, and  some  other  industries  belonging 
by  their  nature  to  the  country,  and  generally 
in  the  hands  of  the  cultivators.  We  also 
exclude  corn-mills,  oil-mills,  breweries,  starch 
factories,  etc.  The  breweries  were  for  a 
long  time  properly  reckoned  amongst  these 
accessories,  but  are  not  so  any  longer,  unless 
in  rare  exceptional  cases ;  the  exigencies  of 
modem  production  have  necessitated  their 
general  establishment  on  a  large  scale,  and 
so  emancipated  them  from  agriculture.  The 
two  industrial  accessories  about  which  a 
word  must  bo  said,  are  distillation  and  the 
manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  cereals  and,  still  more,  pota- 
toes have  been  used  for  distillation  in  Prus- 
sia, the  refuse  of  this  process  being  employed 
for  fattening  cattle.  DistilUng  is  a  delicate 
operation;  and  the  materials  employed  in 
ftussia,  especially  the  potato,  present  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  And  as  the  apparatus  is, 
for  the  most  part,  found  on  large  properties, 
the  possessors  of  which  are  generally  educated 
and  have  money  at  their  disposal,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  science  has  been  often  consulted, 
that  its  indications  have  been  followed,  and 
that  notable  progress  has  been  made.  But  this 
scientific  progress  itself,  by  requiring  an 
apparatus  more  and  more  costly,  and  at  the 
same  time  larger  and  larger  (for  costly  ma-, 
chinery  is  not  profitable  except  when  pro- 
duction is  on  a  large  scale),  has  contributed 
considerably  to  diminish  the  number  of  dis- 
tilleries, wMle  it  has  increased  the  amount 
of  production. 

The  following  figures  show  the  progres- 
sive decrease  in  the  number  of  the  distilleries, 
and  the  progressive  increase  in  their  size. 
First,  as  to  the  number: — 
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Secondly,  as  to  the  size : — 
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The  years  1866-1868  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  year  1865 ;  and  allowance  of 
course  must  be  made  for  the  annual  fluctua- 
tions. 

The  manufacture  of  beetroot-sugfff  has 
taken  an  extension  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  foresee.  In  1836  only 
about  half  a  million  quintals  of  beetroot  were 
used,  and  at  the  present  date,  1870,  the 
amount  is  about  50  millions.  Thus,  in 
thirty-four  years  the  production  has  increas- 
ed a  hundredfold ;  or  rather,  as  less  than  5 
Eer  cent  of  sugar  was  extracted  from  the 
eetroot  in  1 836,  and  nearly  7  per  cent  is 
extracted  now,  the  production  has  risen  from 
1,089,900  kilogrammes  to  at  least  210 
miUions  of  kilo^ammes.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  what  part  science  has  taken  in  this 
progress ;  but  in  fairness  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  French  and  Belgian  chemists 
have  contributed  to  it  in  a  very  large  degree. 
It  would  be  useful  now  to  test  the  ad- 
vance of  prosperity  amongst  the  agricultural 
population.  But  here  again  the  want  of  sta- 
tistics makes  itself  felt,  and  we  have  only  in- 
dications to  judge  from.  It  has  already  been 
said  that  the  population  has  doubled  m  fifty 
years,  being  supported,  nevertheless,  by  the 
same  territory.  It  may  now  be  added  that 
at  the  commencement  of  •the  period  in  ques- 
tion seven-eighths  of  the  population  belonged 
to  the  agricultural  class,  whilst  now  more 
than  half  the  population  is  connected  with 
other  industries.  The  Prussian  census  of 
1867  showed  that  the  country — ^including 
the  new  produces — contained  23,970,941 
inhabitants,  of  whom  11,527,440  were  oc- 
cupied in  agriculture.  Of  these  1 1,527,440, 
the  actual  workers  were  4,105,362  :  the  re- 
maining 7,422,078  were  the  members  of 
their  families.  The  census  of  1861,  appli- 
cable to  Prussia  as  it  then  stood,  gives,  on  a 
total  population  of  18,491,220  imiabitants, 
753,579  proprietor-cultivators  employed  ex- 
clusively in  agriculture,  30,194  farmers  un- 
der the  same  condition,  357,039  proprietor- 
cultivators  concerned  with  agriculture  as  au 
industrial  accessory,  30,445  farmers  under 
the  same  condition.  Adding  the  members 
of  the  families,  this  reaches  a  total  of 
4,922,050  persons.  The  number  of  agri- 
cultund  auxiliaries  amounted  to  3,412,672 
persons,  viz.: — 32,647  managers  and  over- 
lookers, 13,734  female  inspectors  or  bead 
managers,  556,773  farm  servants,  herds- 
men, and  shepherds,  498,869  female  ser- 
vants, 574,332  day  labourers,  565,064  fe- 
male day  labourers.  Adding  1,089,112 
members  of  their  families,  this  makes 
4,501,784  persons.  And,  with  the  4,922,060 
masters  and  their  families,  the  total  thus  be- 
comes 9,423,834  persons.     One  haJf  of  the 
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population  therefore  produced  the  food  for 
the  whole. 

It  must  be  supposed  of  the  \aige  number 
of  proprietors  who  cultiyate  for  themselves, 
not,  indeed,  that  they  are  all  rich,  but  at 
least  that  they  possess  a  certain  competence ; 
and  that  the  more,  since  their  land  produces 
sofificient  to  support  not  only  themselves,  bat 
also  other  persons  as  numerous  as  themselves. 
The  sale  of  their  surplus  produce  must  pro- 
care  for  ihem  either  an  enhancement  of  their 
comfort,  or  an  addition  to  their  capital. 
These,  indeed,  are  only  conjectures;  but 
they  are  based  in  their  turn  on  facts,  such 
as  the  growiog  increase  of  wages,  the  more 
and  more  frequent  employment  of  machinery 
and  improved  instruments,  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  in- 
creasing consumption  of  luxuries,  such  as 
coffee  and  sugar.  And  the  evidence  they 
rest  on  is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  us  to 
accept  them  as  true.  It  would  indeed  be 
melancholy  if  freedom,  the  recent  discoveries 
of  physical  science,  and  juster  economic 
views,  had  not  produced  their  ordinary  ef- 
fect, and  resulted  in  that  progress  of  which 
they  are  the  most  powerful  agents. 


The  Cisleithan  Constitutional  Crisis. 

Since  the  defeat  at  Sadowa  the  internal 
consolidation  of  Austria  has  been  gradually 
adrancing;  and  the  honest  acceptance  of 
constitutional  principles  has  made  her  the 
most  liberal  Government  of  Europe,  and, 
for  the  present,  the  only  safe  refuge  of  li- 
berty between  the  Alps  and  the  Baltic. 
Bat  this  new  development  cannot  yet  be 
considered  as  practically  complete  on  all 
sides,  and  in  full  working  order.  Such  a 
miracle  could  not  be  performed  within  four 
years,  even  in  a  centralized  state;  and  it 
would  be  chimerical  to  ei:pect  it  in  a  poly- 
glott  empire,  divided  into  two  distinct  po- 
litical halves,  each  of  which  consists  of 
several  provinces,  either  nationally  different 
or  with  mixed  populations,  whose  culture, 
tastes,  history,  and  religion  have  the  same 
variety  as  their  languages.  Even  the  old 
absolutism  *had  over  and  over  again  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  reduce  this  ethnological 
congeries  into  a  centralized  system  of  homo- 
geneous legislation  and  administration. 
Schmerling's  constitutionalism  aimed  at  such 
a  result,  and  was  followed  by  the  suspension 
poli^  of  Belcredi,  which  began  to  break  up 
the  £mpire  into  its  constituent  atoms,  and 
so  prepared  the  way  for  the  catastrophe  of 
1866.  Dualism  was  the  only  system  which 
could  re-establish  the  monarchy  on  its  natu- 
ral and  historical  base.     But  while  this  or- 


ganic combination  was  effected  between  the 
Transleithan  and  Cisleithan  halves  of  the 
monarchy,  the  political  relations  between 
the  single  provinces,  both  in  Austria  proper 
and  in  Hungary — the  local  constitutions  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  Em- 
pire— ^were  left  as  yet  unsettled.  If  there 
had  been  no  other  question,  there  still  re- 
mained the  difficult  task  of  determining  the 
exact  limits  between  the  autonomy  of  the 
provinces  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  ruling 
power.  But  every  one  knows  how  in  the 
heat  of  conffict  the  most  prominent 
place  is  apt  to  be  assumed  by  such  secondary 
questions  as  confessional  differences,  race 
exclusiveness  or  supremacy,  real  or  imagined 
national  privileges,  centrifugal  sympathies, 
and  even  the  negation  of  the  constitutional 
principle  itself.  ^ 

In  Hungary  this  problem  has  not  been 
solved :  it  is  only  less  prominent  The  con- 
stitution of  1848  grants  the  Magyars  a  pre- 
dominance ;  and  the  annexed  provinces  are 
weak  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  reck- 
lessness with  which  the  dominant  nation  en- 
forces its  privileges.  But  in  the  Cisleithan 
part  of  the  Empire  there  is  no  such  pre- 
dominance of  a  single  nationality ;  and  not 
only  the  constitution  of  December,  1867, 
but  also  the  previous  one  of  February,  Is 
based  on  the  principle  of  equality  and  the 
largest  possible  autonomy  of  the  single  pro- 
vinces. In  these  words  "  largest  possible  " 
lies  the  origin  and  perpetuatson  of  the  whole 
contention.  To  a  certain  degree,  at  least, 
they  give  the  force  of  an  hereditary  curse  to 
the  policy  of  the  old  absolutism,  which  ar- 
rayed the  different  nationalities  of  the  Em- 
pire against  one  another,  without  granting 
to  any  one  of  them  the  full  enjoyment  and 
consciousness  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  had  become  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
commonwealth.  It  is,  besides,  a  well-known 
fact,  that  neither  before  nor  after  1848  did 
Hungary  ever  lose  sight  of  her  own  consti- 
tution; and  the  union  with  Austria,  even 
when  the  Empire  had  become  constitutional, 
only  took  place  after  a  formal  recognition 
of  the  Hungarian  constitution  as  maintained 
by  the  delegations.  The  Schmerling  Go- 
vernment, under  which  Hungary  stood  aloof 
from  the  Reichsrath,  which  nien  represented 
the  whole  monarchy,  had,  in  its  early  days, 
endeavoured'^  to  smooth  the  arrangement 
with  the  single  provinces  by  giving  fair 
play  to  communal  autonomy,  ^ut  when 
thft  compromise  with  the  local  Parliaments 
was  repeatedly  deferred,  the  Reichsrath  it- 
self ceased  to  be  a  real  Parliament ;  and  the 
imperial  laws,  which  had  been  formally  re- 
solved upon,  were  not  enforced,  so  that  even 
their  validity  became  a  matter  of  doubt. 
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Schmerling's  retirement  was  an  admiseion  of 
the  iiupracticability  of  Lis  system,  the  pnn- 
ciple  of  which,  however,  still  prevailed  in 
the  Reichwath,  consisting  of  exclusively 
German  elements. 

Belcredi,    altogether    an     antagonist    of 
Schmerling,  succeeded  him,  and  endeavoured, 
under  the  semblance  of  decentralization,  to 
estabUsh  the  constitutional  centralization  of 
the  whole   Empire.     His  unwieldy  system 
was  no  doubt  drawn  from  a  right  appreci- 
ation of  the  necessity  of  devising  some  kind 
of  arrangement,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
Austrian  provincial  governments,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  Hungary.     But  the  mani- 
festo of  September  1865,  which  announced 
the  discussions  in  reference  to  these  mea- 
sures, at  the  same  time  suspended  the  actual 
representation  of  the  Empire,  and  so  silenced 
the  only  existing  constitutional  organ,  while 
it  promised  to  hiy  the  results  of  the  pending 
negotiations  with  Hungary,  previous  to  their 
being  submitted  for  the  Emperor's  sanction, 
before    "the  legal   representatives  of    the 
other  kingdoms  and  provinces,  to  receive 
and  appreciate  their  equivalent  opinions." 
The  manifesto  thus  transferred  to  the  pro- 
vincial Parliaments  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding on  the  constitution  of  the  Empire ; 
and  it,  moreover,  reckoned  not  merely  as 
worth  considering,  but  even  as  equivalent, 
the  opinions  of  all  the  assemblies.     These 
assemblies  were,  divided  into  two  classes; 
first,  those  which  had  not  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  Rcichsrath,  or  had  recalled  them 
and  protested  against  the  validity  of  the 
constitution   of    February;    and   secondly, 
those  which  really  still  represented  the  con- 
stitution.    The  former  class   consisted  of 
non-Germans,  headed  by  Czechs  and  Poles ; 
but  the  latter  were  all  Germans.     The  non- 
Germans  had  been  expressly  invited  to  raise 
their  claims  and  national  interests  above,  or 
even  against,  those  of  the  whole  monarchy, 
while  the  Germans  wore  tormented  by  the 
doubt  whether  the  Government  was  about  to 
sacrifice  their  interest    and  that   of   their 
higher  culture  to  the  preponderant  majority 
of  non-German  nationality,  or  whether  it 
meant   to  maintain    the    constitution  as  a 
connecting  tie  between  the  provinces  of  the 
monarchy.     It  must  not  be  foi^otten  that 
the  countries  which  now,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dualism,  are  called  Cisleithan, 
belonged  at  that  epoch,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  German  Confederation,  and  were  thus 
more  immediately  than  now  under  the  poli- 
tical as  well  as  the  national  influence  of  Ger- 
many.     Thus  the  indignation  which  Bel- 
credi's  coup  d'etat  aroused  in  the  Austro- 
Germanic  mind  was  in  every  way  justifiable. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  only  natural  that 


he  should  be  applauded,  not  merely  by  all 
the  non-Germanic  nationalities,  bat  also  by 
all  the  other  elements  which,  under  pretence 
of  nationality,  resisted  the  constitutional 
principle.  The  most  fatal  efilect  of  Bel* 
credi's  administration  was,  that  the  men 
who  were  opposed  to  basing  a  uniform  ad- 
ministration of  the  monarchy  on  a  general 
constitution  formed  themselves  into  great 
consolidated  parties,  which  con^ired  out- 
side Parliament,  and,  wh^iever  their  inte- 
rests demanded  it,  formed  coalitions  ad  hoc 
with  any  part  of  the  political  body.  Such 
manoeuvres  were,  indeed,  suggested  by  the 
diploma  of  October  1860,  which  sought  in 
the  feudalistic  provincial  Parliaments  a. 
counterpoise  against  the  liberal  elements 
of  the  Reichsrath.  While  kept  in  awe  by 
Schmerling,  these  '  Parliaments  had  only 
ofiered  a  passive  resistance  to  his  min- 
istry, which  had  enlarged  the  competency  of 
the  Reichsrath;  but  when  the  Keichsrath 
collapsed  they  once  more  brought  forward 
their  old  pretensions,  this  time,  however, 
rather  through  the  press  than  in  parliamen- 
tary or  popular  demonstrations.  The  Poles, 
the  South  Sclavouians,  and  the  Ruthenians 
showed  themselves  more  disposed  to  accept 
the  existing  order  of  things  than  the  Czechs 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  These  latter  ac- 
cordingly became  the  leaders  of  the  Sdavo- 
nian  opposition.  But  as  the  feudal  and  ultra- 
montaue  elements  of  Bohemia,  though  they 
mostly  belonged  to  the  German  nationality, 
still  fraternized  with  the  Czech  agitation,  it 
was  natural  that  this  agitation  should  sym- 
pathize and  in  a  certain  way  connect  itself 
with  the  exclusively  feudal  and  clerical  op- 
position in  Tyrol.  Autonomy  became  the 
universal  cry.  The  Bohemians  and  the 
Poles  claimed  it  either  in  the  name 
of  their  nationality,  which  they  considered 
to  be  made  too  little  of  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Empire,  or  as  a  protection  against  the 
supposed  mania  of  the  Germans  for  op- 
pressing them,  or  on  the  ground  of  an 
obsolete  privilege  or  "  Staatsrecht"  of  their 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tjnrolese 
(or  rather  a  narrow  faction,  which  had 
managed  to  get  the  lead  in  the  provincial 
Parliament)  asked  for  it  as  a  defence  against 
the  dangers  which  the  imperial  constitution 
was  alleged  to  threaten  against  the  Catholic 
unity  of  their  country.  But  the  autonomists 
soon  went  beyond  their  professed  defensive 
position.  The  Government  did  not  inter- 
fere; but  the  claims  of  the  Sclavonic  ma- 
jorities in  the  mixed  countries  rose  higher 
and  higher.  One  of  the  first  measures  en 
acted  by  the  provincial  Paiiiaments  of 
Bohemia  and  G^allicia  was  to  banish  the 
German  language  hom  the  schools  smd  the 
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conrte  of  law.  This  was  necessarily  followed 
by  the  expulsion  of  German  teachers  and 
officials.  The  Poles  of  Gallicia,  on  the 
oUier  hand,  imposed  on  the  Ruthenians  a 
political  and  social  inferiority  which  was 
not  justified  by  any  local  right,  and  stood  in 
sheer  contradiction  to  the  general  equality  of 
Austrian  subjects  secured  by  the  constitution. 
The  political  imd  local  privileges  demanded 
by  the  Czechs  were  still  more  monstrous.  A 
noTel  claim  for  the  integrity  of  the  crown 
of  St  Wenceslaus  was  set  up  by  the  majority 
of  their  local  parliaments,  while  their  leiaders 
insisted  upon  a  Bohemian  right  which  dates 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  found 
in  an  arbitrary  and  obsolete  edict  of  Fer- 
dinand ni.  By  working  these  two  claims 
into  high-flown  phraseology,  they  contrived 
to  make  them  into  a  ground  for  claiming 
separation  from  Austria,  and  the  erection  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  into  a  dis- 
tinct group,  with  the  same  relations  to  the 
Empire  as  those  which  the  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion granted  to  the  territories  of  the 
Hungarian  crown.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
Czech  populace  broke  out  in  excesses  against 
the  Germans  and  the  Jews,  who  by  their 
education  and  industry  have  become  the 
wealthiest  part  of  the  population ;  and  Bel- 
credits  ministry  at  last  found  it  necessary  to 
sQspend  the  local  public  law  in  extensive 
districts  of  Bohemia.  To  appease  the  ultra- 
montane opposition  in  Tyrol,  it  sacrificed 
the  "  Protestanten-Patent"  of  1861,  which 
professed  to  guarantee  civil  and  social 
equality  to  all  acknowledged  confessions. 
It  showed  the  greatest  forbearance  towards 
the  Slovenic  agitation,  which  was  on  one 
side  a  weak  imitation  of  the  Bohemian,  and 
on  the  other  pretended  to  a  kind  of  futile 
community  with  Croatia.  This  forbearance 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  hopes  which 
the  Government  reposed  in  Croatia  to  help 
it  in  its  negotiations  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Pragmatic  relations  with  Hungary. 
The  same  thoughtless  incapacity  was  dis- 
played in  dealing  with  the  agitation  of  the 
ItalianiBsimi  of  Venice,  Triest,  and  Southern 
Tyrol,  which  was  openly  directed  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 

It  was  only  natural  that  in  the  German 
and  mixed  provinces  the  tide  of  opposition 
should  every  day  be  rising  higher  against 
the  centrifugal  agitations  of  the  nationalities, 
and  against  a  Government  which  had  so 
reckle^y  abandoned  the  connecting  tie  of 
the  monarchy — Hie  constitution.  The  Ger- 
man provinces  were  conscious  that  they  had 
gained  for  Austria  her  constitution,  and  that 
they  had  already  often  protected  it  against 
the  experimental  encroachments  of  abso- 
lutism.   They  now  saw  it  in  imminent  dan- 


ger of  being  sacrificed  to  the  misty  velleities 
of  the  less  civilized  nationalities;  and  they 
were  coming  to  believe  that  this  theoretical 
federalism  might  eventually  cause  the  disso- 
lution of  Austria.  At  this  point  the  local 
Parliaments  of  the  German  provinces,  and 
strong  minorities  in  the  mixed  ones,  declared 
either  in  Parliament  or  in  independent  reso- 
lutions that  the  constitution  of  February 
continued  to  be  the  law.  In  opposition,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  centrifugal*  federalism 
of  the  Sclavonians,  which  scarcely  disguised 
its  complete  separatist  tendency,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  coalition  between  Feudalism 
and  ultramontauism,  much  favoured  in  high 
quarters,  the  German  populations  began  to 
develop  a  powerful  centralist  and  even  demo- 
cratic feehng,  which  rose  higher  as  the  Gov- 
ernment sank  deeper  in  pm>lic  estimation, 
and  as  the  feeling  of  despair  for  the  future 
of  Austria  under  so  helpless  a  direction  be- 
came more  universal.  Meanwhile  war  was 
becoming  imminent ;  and  the  prospect  of  it, 
while  threatening  to  aggravate  the  material 
difficulties  of  an  empire  labouring  under 
heavy  financial  burdens,  at  the  same  time 
put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations  with  Hungary. 
The  resultless  issue  of  these  negotiations 
made  the  Hungarians  appear  to  the  excited 
patriotism  of  tine  Germans  no  less  enemies 
of  the  Empire  than  the  Sclavonians  were. 
In  this  state  of  thorough  disorganization 
national  antipathies  were  everywhere  gain- 
ing strength.  The  universal  confusion  and 
tension  had  reached  such  a  height  that  all 
hope  and  even  in  many  quarters  all  sympa- 
thy for  Austria  was  dying  out;  and  it 
seemed  merely  a  question  of  time  when  the 
explosion  should  take  place — a  beUum  om- 
nium contra  omnes,  as  in  1848. 

Then  came  the  war  of  1866.  It  may 
have  been  an  enigma  to  those  who  only 
knew  Austria  outwardly ;  but  to  those  who 
had  studied  her  internal  life  after  the  mid- 
dle period  of  Schmerling's  administration  it 
could  only  appear  a  natural  result  of  the 
system  of  Belcredi.  The  successive  phases 
of  the  internal  concerns  of  Austria  from 
the  war  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Dualism  have  been  described 
in  an  article  on  "The  Constitutional  De- 
velopment of  Austria,"  in  The  North 
British  Review  for  October  1869  (vol  li.), 
and  need  not  be  further  dealt  with  here. 
It  may  be  possible  for  a  constitutional 
formalist  to  reproach  Count  Beust  for  hav- 
ing brought  about  the  dualism  without  the 
direct  co-operation  of  the  Reichsrath;  but 
then  the  question  would  remain,  whether  a 
measure  of  this  kind — the  necessity  of 
which  had  been  admitted  for  years,  while 
its  prompt  attainment  was  of  vi)al  impor- 
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tance  to  the  Empire — ^would  ever  have  been 
achieved  in  a  different  way.  It  is  quite  trae 
that  Beust,  so  to  say,  thrust  the  Reichsrath 
into  a  dilemma  with  regard  to  the  transac- 
tions with  Hungary,  the  dualism  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  halves, 
and  the  parliamentary  transaction  of  their 
common  affairs  through  the  delegations  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Cisleithan  Parliaments. 
But  when  the  Reichsrath  acknowledged  the 
dilemma,  and  assented  to  its  political  results, 
it  thereby  accorded  an  indemnity  to  the 
minister.  It  knew  what  an  obstinate  and 
determined  struggle  Beust  had  to  preserve 
to  the  Cisleithan  countries  both  the  legal 
continuity  of  the  constitution  of  February 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Reichsrath.  And  it 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger  of  the  civilisation  and  liberty  of  the 
Germans  being  sacrificed,  through  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  to  the  caprice  of  the 
other  nationalities. 

It  is  well  known  that  even  in  January 
1867,  when  Belcredi  had  convoked  an  ex- 
traordinary  Reichsrath,   the    Germans,    by 
their  protests  in  favour  of  the  legal  con- 
tinuity of  the  constitution  of  February,  and 
by  the  majorities  which  they  returned  for 
the  provincial    Parliaments,  offered  to  the 
Government  the  chance  of  returning  to  con- 
stitutional measures.     It  was  the  anticipation 
of  this  assistance  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  new  Premier,  Count  Beust,  to  hazard 
the  dissolution  of  the  local  Parliaments  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Camiola,  when  the 
majorities  of    those    Parliaments  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  September  pa- 
tent of   1865,  and  against  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  February.     By 
this  measure,   notwithstanding  the  wildest 
agitation  and  the  pressure  of  the  nationalist 
organs,  a  large  constitutional  majority  was 
elected  for  the  approaching  provincial  ses- 
sion, and  also  for  the  Reichsrath ;  and  the 
succe&s  thus  achieved  naturally  roused  the 
anger  of    the  Czech  opposition.     Gallicia 
moreover,  though  its  provincial  Parliament 
had   elected  members  for  the   Reichsrath, 
nevertheless  only  sent  decided  Polish  sym- 
pathizers, while  the  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition from  Tyrol  professed  ultramontanism. 
Add  to  this,  that  among  the  members  there 
were  a  number  of  national  federalists  from 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Camiola ;  and  it  will 
become  clear  that  we  must  not  underrate  the 
minority  in  the  Reichsrath,  which  was  hos- 
tile both  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Germans.     The  Upper  House 
also  contained  many  members  equally  hos- 
tile to  the  constitution  and   to  every  other 
liberal  development;  and  it  required  very 
great  efforts  to  break  and  paralyse  their  op- 


position.    Thus,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  complex  method  of  election,  the  Reichs- 
rath from  the  first  failed  to  represent  purely 
and   simply  the  majorities  of  the   empire. 
Pressure  indeed  had  been  exercised  in  far 
vour  of  the  Germans  in  the  mixed  provinces. 
But  as  in  those  provinces  where  the  Ger- 
mans are  in  a  minority,  such  as  Bohemia, 
the  Government  is  the  only  source  to  which 
they  can  look  for  protection  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  national  fanaticism,  it  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  these  great  groups 
in  the  Reichsrath  not  only  remamed  faithful 
to  the  constitution  from  motives  of  convic- 
tion, but  moreover  sided  with  the  govern- 
ment as  representing  the  centralist  constitu- 
tional element  against  the  federalist  tendency, 
and  the  competency  of  the  Reichsrath  against 
the  autonomy  of  the  provincial  Parliaments. 
What  in  the  Reichsrath  is  simply  a  question 
of  public  law,  in  the  mixed  provinces  at 
once  becomes  a  question  of   nationalism; 
and  this  nationalism  assumes  the  doubtful 
or  fictitious  garb  of  a  local  right,  in  order  to 
conceal  its  purpose,  and  as  a  weapon  to  be 
used  against  the  provincial  minority,  t.  e., 
against  the  Germans  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Camiola,  Bukowina,  and  South  Tyrol,  and 
against  the  Ruthenians  in  Gallicia.     As  tiiis 
metamorphosis  has  the  effect  in  Austria  of 
rendering  every  political  and  social  question 
both  complex  and  confused,  so  it  is  also  tiie 
cause  why  the  opposition   in  all  non-Ger- 
manic nationalities  so  easily  divests  itself  of 
any  Austrian  political  consciousne^.     T%e 
nationalities  are  in  their  nature  centrifngal, 
not  because  they  aim  directly  at  the  disor^ 
ganization  of  the  Empire,  but  merely  be- 
cause the  central  power  of  the  Government 
of    necessity  remains    essentially  German. 
The   Government   may  pledge    itself   and 
demonstrate  that  its  system  actually  leaves 
untouched  every  national  prerogative;  but* 
the  antagonism  of  race  will  make  straws  the 
causes  of  quarrel ;  and  this  wild  feeling  is 
made  all  the  more  violent  by  the  mortifies- 
tion  of  being  met  at  each  step  in  advance 
by  the  superiority  of   German  civyization, 
education,  and  industry.     The  Moskow  pil- 
grimages from  the  Sclavonian  provinces  of 
Austria  prove  how  nearly  this  national  fa- 
naticism may  verge   on  treason.     Still,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  impute  any  treasonable 
intent  to  the  masses  which  applauded  or 
followed  the  movement     There  is  no  trait 
of  natural  aflSnity  with  the  Rus^an  which 
would  explain  the  mania  satisfactorily;  on 
the  contrary,  there  exists  marked  sympathy 
for  the  eventual  creation  of  a  powerful  Sla- 
vonian kingdom,  with  an  exclusively  national 
Government.     Neither  need  it  be  supposed 
that  this  tendency  of  the  Sclavonian  popu- 
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ktiona  of  Anstria  inyolves  any  considerable 
danger.  It  results  not  only  from  their  lower 
culture,  bat  also  from  the  general  Sclavonian 
character,  that  they  find  themsclyes  unable 
to  create  any  distinct  and  definite  party.  A 
single  leader  giving  out  lus  watchwords  to  a 
blind  and  helpless  multitude  is  what  they 
nnderstand  by  a  party.  There  exists  no  or- 
ganization, no  grouping  round  a  programme, 
DO  subdiyision  of  aims  into  principal  and 
secondary ;  any  one  who  refuses  to  cry  for 
the  most  extreme  measures  is  held  to  be  a 
renegade  ^d  an  apostate  from  the  national 
party.  The  Sclavonians  are  altogether  de- 
ficient in  individuality ;  feudal  and  absolutist 
ideas  sway  them  by  turns,  without  the  risk 
of  encountering  any  reaction;  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  be  ultra-national. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  detdled 
account  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Cisleithan 
Keichsrath  in  its  first  sessions,  from  the  22d 
of  May  to  the  25th  of  July  1867,  and  from 
the  3d  of  October  1867  to  the  24th  of  June 
1868.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  by  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  of  February,  a 
constitutional  liberty  similar  to  that  enjoyed 
by  Hungary,  with  equal  public  laws,  was  se- 
cured to  the  provinces  represented  in  the 
Keichsrath,  while  in  the  transactions  of  com- 
mon affairs  every  regard  was  paid  to  the 
unity  smd  independence  of  the  Austrian 
commonwealth.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  majority  which  carried  these  laws 
belonged  conspicuously  to  the  Lower  House ; 
while  in  the  Upper  House  they  owed  their 
existence  to  the  creation  of  a  batch  of  peers, 
and  in  some  religious  questions  were  caused 
by  the  absence  of  the  protesting  parties 
nearest  concerned — namely,  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church.  It  is  easy  to  see  why,  in 
these  first  sessions  of  the  Reichsrath,  the  na- 
tionalist minorities  were  less  conspicuous 
than  in  the  earlier  periods  of  constitu- 
tionalism, or  in  the  later  epoch  of  the  pre- 
sent Reichsrath.  It  was  because  the  Austrian 
feeling  was  recalled  to  a  new  life  by  the 
change  of  Government  after  the  catastrophe 
of  the  war.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
distinctly  set  forth : — "As  it  has  been  far 
from  my  wish  to  impair  the  rights  of  the 
individual  kingdoms  and  provinces,  so  it  is 
my  purpose  to  accord  to  them,  in  unison 
with  the  Reichsrath,  every  extension  of  au- 
tonomy which  accords  with  their  desires, 
and  is  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
whole  Empire."  And  the  addresses  of  both 
Houses  echoed  this  sense.  In  1867  the 
GaJlician  fraction  of  the  Reichsrath  had  pro- 
visionaDy  received  some  autonomic  and  na- 
tional immunities  in  regard  to  administra- 
tion, whereby  the  Government  secured  a 
niaterial  assistance  in  Parliament  from  the 


Poles.  Was  it  not  natural,  then,  that  the 
'  hopes  of  nationalities  which,  hke  the  Czechs, 
professed  to  believe  in  some  local  rights  of 
their  own,  should  rise  higher  when  they  saw 
the  compromise  with  Hungary  completed? 
The  revision  of  the  February  constitution 
seemed  to  them  a  promise  to  realize  their 
autonomic  wishes  and  national  aspirations. 
But  the  result  of  the  pariiamentary  proceed- 
ings did  not  answer  to  these  sanguine  hopes. 
At  the  beginning  of  1868  tEe  first  parlia- 
mentary ministry  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  the  leaders  of  the  German 
party  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  with  only 
one  nationalist  member.  Count  Potocki,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  with  such  plausible  pretexts, 
the  nationalist  agitation,  which  for  a  while 
had  subsided  in  the  Sclavonic  and  Sclavo- 
German  provinces,  should  break  out  once 
more  agamst  the  oppression  of  the  Grermans 
and  the  legality  of  the  Vienna  Reichsrath. 
When  the  sittings  were  resumed,  several  of 
the  extreme  feudalists  of  Bohemia  left  the 
Upper  House,  while,  in  the  Lower  House, 
some  of  the  Czech  deputies  from  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  did  not  occupy  their  seats. 
The  secession  of  the  Bishops  at  the  discus- 
sion on  religious  afiairs  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  refusal  to  sanction  their 
protestation  was  interpreted  by  the  feudal 
and  clerical  6clavonian  opposition  as  a  vio- 
lence committed  against  "  the  Catholic  " 
Emperor  by  "  the  Germans,"  who  were  ac- 
cused of  "  planning  the  ruin  of  the  Church," 
in  order  to  oppress  at  leisure  the  non-Ger- 
manic nationidities ;  and  the  security  against 
all  this  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  old  local  institutions  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Reichsrath,  Cisleithania,  or  the  constitution, 
but  only  dealt  with  the  Emperor  as  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
the  lands  of  the  Crown  of  St  Wenceslaus — 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  The  practi- 
cal object  of  this  agitation  was  to  provoke  a 
general  refusal  to  pay  taxes  to  tne  Cislei- 
Qian  Government. 

The  Reichsrath  meanwhile  had  been 
obliged  to  devote  its  whole  attention  to 
the  arrangement  of  religious  and  financial 
questions,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
citement, the  solution  of  the  political  ques- 
tion had  not  advanced.  But  it  was  hoped 
that  the  ministry  would  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  the  convocation  of  me  seven- 
teen Cisleithan  provincial  Parliaments  on 
the  2 2d  of  August,  to  recommend  them  to 
formulate  their  claims,  and  exhibit  their 
programme  to  the  Reichsrath.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  done.  The  proposals  of  the 
Government  were  of  a  lower  and  unpolitical 
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kind.  While  the  German  provincial  Parliar 
ments  were  voting  addresses  of  confidence 
in  the  ministry,  the  considerable  Sclavonian 
minorities  of  the  local  Parliaments  of  Bo* 
hernia  (81  against  122)  and  Moravia,  toge- 
ther with  the  clerical  members,  abstained 
from  taking  part  in  the  assemblies,  which 
could  hardly  make  up  their  quorums.  They 
also  made  formal  declarations  disapproving 
the  dualistic  organization  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  actual  political  institutions  of  Cisleith- 
ania,  and  putting  forward  their  own  federal- 
ist, autonomical,  and  States-right  claims.  For 
the  moment,  these  demonstrations  had  no 
practical  result,  except  that  both  the  pro- 
vincial Parliaments  resolved  that  those  w]^o 
had  signed  the  declarations  had  forfeited 
their  seats ;  but  still  they  necessarily  height- 
ened the  ferment  among  the  masses,  so  that 
military  precautions  had  to  be  taken  against 
an  outbreak.  The  Silesiau  provincial  Par- 
liament unanimously  protested  against  the 
Czech  declaration,  and  more  especially 
ao^ainst  the  union  of  Silesia  with  Moravia 
and  Bohemia  under  the  crown  of  St  Wen- 
ceslaus.  The  Slovenes  of  Styria,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  even  eight  deputies  of  the 
Parliament  of  Trieste,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  December  Constitution,  while 
thirteen  deputies  of  South  Tyrol  absented 
themselves  from  their  local  Parliament  In 
Gallicia  the  turn  things  took  was  different 
The  Poles  wish,  not  for  a  federalist  dissolu- 
tion of  Au4na  into  national  groups,  but  for 
the  complete  autonomy  of  Gallicia,  which 
they  regard  as  a  sort  of  kernel  of  a  future 
kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  hence  comes  the 
entire  predominance  of  the  Poles  over  the 
more  numerous  Ruthenian  population,  an 
ominous  warning  to  Austria  of  their  sup- 
posed transitory  subjection  to  her.  Only  a 
small  minority  of  the  provincial  Parliament 
imitated  the  Czechs  in  proposing  to  recall 
the  Gallician  deputies  from  the  Reichsrath. 
But  the  Polish  leaders  moved  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  giving  to  Gallicia  a  position 
analogous  to  that  occupied  by  Hungary  in 
the  Empire.  The  Emperor,  seeing  that 
Russia  looked  upon  the  grants  already  made 
to  Gallicia  as  a  hostile  demonstration,  and 
fearing  that  any  further  favours  might  per- 
haps ultimately  be  interpreted  as  a  direct 
provocation,  ostentatiously  put  off  his  in- 
tended visit;  and  the  ministry  dismissed 
the  Governor,  Count  Goluchowsky  ^ex-min- 
ister), and  author  of  the  October  diploma  of 
1 860). 

Under  such  circumstances  the  non-Ger- 
man provincial  Parliaments  were  closed  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  without  even 
having  discussed  the  proposals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which,    however,   were    certainly 


irrelevant  in  themselves.  Nor  ought  it  to 
be  forgotten,  that  in  all  the  Parliaments  ex- 
cept that  of  Gidlicia  the  Gt^rman  majorities 
alone  took  part  in  the.  debates,  while  the 
Sclavbnian  minorities  entirely  held  aloof. 
For  many  districts  of  Bohemia  exceptional 
laws  had  to  be  enforced;  and  the  military 
commandant  assumed  also  the  supreme  civil 
government  The  Reichsrath  willingly  ac- 
corded an  indemnity  to  the  ministry  for 
these  measures.  But  the  seats  of  the  Czech 
members  were  empty;  and  those  of  the 
Poles  were  partly  unoccupied.  The  content 
with  this  stL  o/ things  ^as  confirmed  when 
the  Hungarian  Liandtag  failed  to  solve  the 
nationalistic  questions  with  regard  to  the 
Croats  and  t^e  Transylvanian  Germans,  and 
peremptorily  decided  in  favour  of  the  Mag- 
yars. As  this  could  not  happen  in  Hungary 
without  provoking  a  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  non-Magyar  nationalities,  the  Reichsrath 
appeared  to  think  that  the  exclusion  of  na- 
tionalists from  the  local  Cisleithan  Parlia- 
ments would  gpradually  quell  the  Czech, 
Slovene,  and  Polish  oppositions.  It  seemed 
to  forget  the  feudal  and  clerical  complica- 
tions of  the  nationalist  a^tation;  and  it 
Eut  aside  the  lesson  which  is  taught  by  all 
istory,  and  particularly  that  of  Austaia, 
namely,  that  aristocratic,  clerical,  and  na- 
tionalist oppositions  are  always  the  most 
obstinate,  impossible  to  be  checked  by  reta- 
liatory measures,  and  only  to  be  met  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit  ITiings  were  allowed  to 
take  their  course ;  and  it  was  made  a  topic 
of  reproach  againbt  several  statesmen,  espe- 
cially the  Cluincellor  of  the  Empire,  that 
they  had  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  discover 
Bome  constitutional  compromise  with  the 
Czechs.  There  was  a  school  which  sought 
to  establish  as  a  dogma  the  literal  immuta- 
bility of  the  constitution  of  December,  and 
regarded  this  alone  as  genuine  loyalty  to- 
wards it  The  ministerial  party  in  the  Reichs^ 
rath  became  every  day  more  fixed  in  this 
view,  and  worked  hard  at  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  restrio- 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  ^e 
emancipation  of  schools  from  the  direction 
of  the  Church.  But  they  did  not  observe 
that  the  nationalist  opposition  was  snbrait- 
ting  itself  more  and  more  to  the  sway  (A  the 
clericals,  while  the  feudal  elements,  withoat 
directly  joining  this  alliance,  still  founded  on 
it  their  plans  of  opposition  to  the  constita 
tionalism  of  December. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the 
events  of  1869,  which  only  matured  what 
had  been  commenced  in  1868.  The  Cis- 
leithan Reichsrath  was  closed  on  the  16th 
of  May,  without  having  taken  into  consi- 
deration   the  Gallician  resolution,  or  the 
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schemes  of  electoral  reform,  which  by  ma- 
king  the  electioiiB  for  the  Reichsrath  direct 
and  general  were  to  free  it  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  local  Parliaments.  In  the  Par- 
liaments of  the  mixed  provinces  the  old 
derice  was  again  resorted  to ;  the  nationalist 
deputies  refused  to  attend,  and  protested 
aguDst  the  constitution  of  December,  while 
the  majorities  again  declared  against  the 
rahdity  of  their  elections,  and  by  addresses 
of  eonfldence  in  Giskra's  ministry  and  the 
majority  of  the  Reichstag  enhanced  in  both 
parties  the  illusory  feeling  of  security  with 
regard  to  the  nationalist  opposition.  All 
the  eneigy  and  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  now  directed  agamst  the  clerical 
opposition  to  the  school  law,  which  had  been 
earned  in  the  Lower  House  through  the 
abstension  of  Polish,  Slavonian^  and  Tyro- 
lese  members,  but  had  not  yet  passed  the 
Upper  House.  Then  suddenly,  while  the 
liberal  press  was  insisting  on  the  urgency  of 
electoral  reform,  Gisl^ra  issued  a  ministerial 
circular  (of  the  12th  of  September)  to  the 
local  governors,  telling  them  that  the  Cabi- 
net wished  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  local 
Parliaments  with  regard  to  direct  elections. 
But  the  answers  were  not  less  conflicting  than 
the  Parliaments  themselves.  The  proposal  was 
met  by  simple  assent,  simple  negation,  eva- 
sion, smd  conditional  assent.  No  general 
result  could  be  gathered  from  the  answers ; 
bnt  the  fact  that  the  question  of  electoral 
reform  had  been  thus  formally  brought  be- 
fore the  provincial  diets  of  course  still  fur- 
rier complicated  the  situation.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Reichsrath,  which  had  hitherto 
nnfiinchingly  supported  the  ministry,  de- 
clared that  the  Reichsrath  itself  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  initiating  and  carrying 
out  such  a  reform.  The  discord  spread  to 
the  ministry  itself,  and  was  embittered  by 
personal  differences,  while  the  Emperor  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  were  absent  in 
Egypt  The  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  con- 
ostanff  of  Giskra,  Herbst,  Plener,  Hassner, 
and  Brestel,  wished  to  solve  the  electoral 
question  by  itself,  without  reference  to  that 
of  the  nationalities.  They  considered  that 
direct  elections  should  be  at  once  introduced, 
and  that  when  this  measure  had  consolidated 
the  Reichsrath,  then,  and  not  before,  it 
would  be  time  to  attempt  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  nationalist  opposition. 
The  minority  of  the  Cabinet,  however,  con- 
sisting of  Count  Taafe,  Count  Potocki,  and 
Dr.  Serger,  took  a  difierent  view.  They 
feared  that  electoral  reform  by  itself  would 
onl^  aggravate  the  menacing  attitude  of  the 
Dstionahties ;  that  it  would  seem  to  them  a 
riolation  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
w<mld   confleqnently    weaken    rather    than 


strengthen  the  constitutional  party.  They 
considered  that  the  true  policy  would  be  to 
meet  the  nationalist  pretensions  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  by  connecting  the  question 
of  electoral  reform  with  the  prospect  of  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  constitution,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing 
the  national  elements,  but  also  for  that  of 
contributing  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.  The  public  had  long  been  aware 
that  dissensions  existed  in  the  Cabinet ;  but 
their  purport  was  not  known.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  measures 
to  be  taken  for  subduing  the  Dalmatian  insui^ 
rection  which  was  then  on  foot,  and  had  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  the  8outh  Sclavonians. 
As  the  measures  for  putting  down  the  in- 
surrection ^dled,  the  exasperation  against 
the  Cabinet,  justified  by  a  series  of  previous 
failures,  became  still  stronger;  and  Giskra 
incurred  the  censure,  as  well  as  his  col- 
leagues. Since  that  time  many  matters 
which  seemed  connected  with  the  crisis 
have  become  either  obsolete  or  complicated 
in  its  further  development ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  observe  specially  that  the 
protest  against  Giskra  which  followed  the 
publication  of  the  circular  of  September, 
and  assailed  his  capacity,  energy,  and  method 
of  effecting  the  arrangement,  came  from  the 
ranks  of  Siose  men  who  afterwards  stood 
forth  as  the  absolute  partisans  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Cabinet  But  the  majority  in 
the  Cabinet  did  not  adhere  to  its  programme 
with  any  statesmanlike  conviction  and  con- 
sistency. This  explains  how,  in  the  face  of 
the  imminent  meeting  of  the  Reichsrath 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  Emperor  from 
the  East,  was  to  be  opened  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  they  still  deferred  the 
question  about  the  dissensions  in  the  Cabi- 
net But  this  delay  was  only  apparent ;  for 
the  press,  which  was  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  majority,  not  only  criticised  the 
progsamme  of  the  minority,  but  attacked 
the  honour  of  its  representatives.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  reached  their  climax 
in  personal  animosities,  which  alone  can  ex- 
plam  the  unparliamentary  conduct  hi  the 
ministers.  Tne  contagion  spread.  In  the 
Reichsrath,  and  still  more  in  those  journals 
and  parties  which  claimed  to  be  special 
champions  of  the  constitution,  as  the  crisis 
progressed,  questions  of  principle  and  facts 
were  made  wholly  secondary  to  personal  at- 
tacks. 

On  the  8d  of  December  the  Emperor  re- 
turned to  Triest,  whither  Count  Taafe,  the 
President  of  the  Cabinet,  went  to  receive 
him.  He  arrived  in  Vienna,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  and  avoided  any  personal  contact 
witii  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet    It  was 
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hoped  that  the  good  offices  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Empire,  who  had  also  come  back, 
might  perhaps  allay  the  dissensions.  But  it 
was  too  late.  He  was  taxed  outright  with 
partiality  for  the  minority;  and  indeed, 
ever  since  the  resignation  of  Prince  Charles 
Auersperg  (when  the  Chancellor,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor,  was  making  oyertures 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Czech  parties  in 
Prague),  it  had  been  plain  that  he  regarded 
an  arrangement  with  the  nationalities  as  the 
main  pillar  of  the  external  power,  as  well  as 
of  the  internal  consolidation  of  the  Empire. 
Hence  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  dissen- 
sions in  the  Cabmet  were  declined  as  an  un- 
warrantable interference,  incompatible  with 
his  position,  duties,  and  responsibiUtiies,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
The  only  course  now  left  open  was  that  the 
Emperor  should  order  the  Cisleithan  council  of 
ministers  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  reform,  the 
effect  of  which  should  be  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cant seats  in  the  Lower  House.  This  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  December.  On  the 
11th  the  Reichsrath  assembled.  In  the  Up- 
per House  the  aristocratic  and  hierarchic 
"  frondeurs"  were  absent ;  and  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  all  the  Czechs  and  part  of  the 
Poles  and  Tyrolese.  The  speech  from  the 
throne,  on  the  12th  of  December,  embodied 
a  compromise  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  ministry  in  general  points,  and  recom- 
mended that  some  means  should  be  found 
of  giving  to  the  legislative  powers  set  up  by 
the  constitution  that  universal  and  undisput- 
ed authority  which  was  still  denied  to  them 
in  many  quarters.  A  few  days  later,  when 
the  committee  on  the  address  asked  for 
some  explanations  about  the  position  of  the 
ministry,  Giskra  evasively  assured  them  that 
the  constitution  would  be  strictly  observed. 
As  this  had  already  been  said  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  there  could  not  have  been 
much  apprehension  on  this  side.  The  next 
step  was  that  the  majority  in  the  Cabinet 
published,  as  it  were  officially,  its  memoran- 
dum, recommending  to  the^prnperor  that  the 
electoral  reform  by  itself  should  be  at  once 
carried  out,  and  prophesying  serious  danger 
from  any  attempt  at  an  arrangement  with 
the  nationalities.  This  happened  on  the  1 8th 
of  December.  Such  a  proceeding  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  great  effect ;  and  the  mi- 
nority were  thus  induced  to  take  a  similar 
course.  On  the  26th  of  December  they  also 
published  their  memorandum.  It  sets  forth 
that  the  solution  of  the  electoral  question 
should  be  sought  in  concert  with  the  oppoa- 
tion  at  present  remaining  outside  the  consti- 
tutional sphere ;  that  if  this  opposition  were 
sitting  in  the  Reichsrath,  it  would  give  a 
parliamentary  majority  to  the  constitutional 


programme  of  the  ministerial  minority ;  but 
that  this  minority  had  not  been  able  to  pro- 
pose any  formal  scheme  of  arrangement 
with  the  opposition,  because  the  majority 
had  repeatedly  declared  itself  against  any 
arrangement  It  was  only  by  the  Emperor's 
procedure  that  this  doiible  blunder  could  be 
obliterated.  He  refused  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation of  the  ministerial  minority  until  a 
strong  majority  of  the  Lower  House  had  in 
its  address  declared  for  the  programme  of 
Giskra  and  Herbst 

The  ministerial  majority  was  now  victori- 
ous. But  this  dissolution  of  the  first  pariia- 
mentary  ministry  had  clearly  shown  how 
utterly  unprepared  it  was,  and  how  unequal 
to  the  eme^ency.  The  rivalry  between 
Giskra  and  Herbst  kept  the  Presidency  of 
the  Council  from  being  filled  up.  Ilie 
Reichsrath,  which  had  indorsed  the  mo- 
gramme  of  the  majority,  did  not  contam  a 
single  politician  who  ventured  to  accept  it ; 
for  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  transition 
from  pure  criticism  to  action.  At  last 
the  office  of  Premier  had  to  be  conferred 
on  Hassner ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
amidst  second  or  third  rate  politicians  for 
holders  of  the  vacant  offices,  it  was  thought 
a  triumph  to  find  in  officials  like  Banhans 
and  Stremayer  substitutes  for  such  men  as 
Potocki  and  Berger,  and  in  G^eral  Wagner, 
who  had  been  censured  for  his  ill  success  in 
Dalmatia,  a  successor  to  Count  Taaf  e.  The 
new  ministers  found  themselves  confronted 
by  an  utter  disorganization.  The  memoran- 
dum of  the  majority  had  given  an  immoise 
impetus  to  the  Czech  and  Grallician  opposi- 
tion ;  the  Poles  and  Slovenes  in  the  Reichs- 
rath were  watching  for  an  opportunity  of 
secession;  and  the  Tyrolese  nad  already 
found  one.  Meanwhile,  in  the  course  of 
January,  the  programme  of  action  had  been 
modified  now  on  one  point,  and  now  on 
another.  The  majority  in  the  Reichsrath, 
which,  by  its  address,  had  pledged  itself  to 
Giskra  and  Herbst,  was  114  against  47  ;  but 
its  hopes  rested  chiefly  on  the  conviction  that 
the  Government,  while  strictly  maintaining 
the  constitution,  would  yet  attempt  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  rebellious  nationalities 
within  the  limits  traced  by  the  address  and 
its  own  programme.  It  was  a  strange  eri- 
dence  of  incapacity  when  the  ministers 
turned  round  and  adopted  a  policy  based  on 
the  programme  of  the  minority  which  they 
had  overthrown.  By  this  means  the  Hassoer 
Cabinet  glided  insensibly  to  ruin.  The  po- 
litical slup  was  adrift  without  a  steersman, 
as  in  Belcredi's  days.  As  Dr.  Giskra  said, 
«Es  dreht  sich  im  Ereise."  The  attempt 
to  get  the  Czech  leaders  to  Vienna  to  dis- 
cuss the  points  of  difference,  failed  altoge* 
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ther :  they  declined  to  come.  The  more  hope- 
ful n^otiatioDB  with  the  Poles  came  to  a 
stand-^l,  as  the  constitutional  committee 
odther  hrought  the  resolations  before  the 
Reichsrath,  nor  rejected  them.  Then  the  ques- 
tion of  electoral  reform  awoke  a  new  dissen- 
doD  in  the  already  weak  Cabinet ;  and  in  con- 
seqaence,  its  main  support,  Dr.  Giskra,  resign- 
ed on  the  21  st  of  Marcn.  The  main  question 
was  deferred ;  and  there  only  remained  a  pai^ 
tial  electoral  law,  authorizing  direct  elections 
for  the  ReichsratJi  in  cases  where  not  a  whole 
Landtag,  but  only  single  groups  of  it,  imped- 
ed the  elections  for  the  Cisleithan  Parliament 
When  this  was  adopted,  the  slender  ties 
which  still  bound  Slovenes  and  South  Sda- 
Tonians  to  the  Reichstag  were  at  once  bro- 
ken asunder;  and,  on  the  81  st  of  March, 
tiie  Poles  also,  as  had  been  long  anticipated, 
left  the  Reichsrath. 

Thus  the  inevitable  conclusion  was  reached. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  in  daily  fear 
of  not  being  able  to  form  a  quorum ;  and  the 
Beichsrath  had  sunk  into  a  mere  semblance 
of  a  Parliament  Nevertheless,  the  majority 
of  the  astembly  failed  to  apprehend  that  in 
blindly  rejecting  any  compromise  with  the 
aotonomist  tendencies,  they  were  merely 
playing  the  game  of  a  centrifugal  federalism, 
instead  of  serving  the  interests  of  union. 
They  employed  their  influence  exclusively  to 
plonge  the  ministry  into  the  issueless  pam  of 
centralism.  They  had  forgotten  the  terrible 
lessons  of  the  past — ^how  the  fall  of  the  ab- 
solutist centralism  under  Bach  was  followed 
by  Golnchowsky,  and  that  of  the  constitu- 
tional centralism  under  Schmerling  by  Bel- 
credL  Hassner,  the  President  of  the  Cabi- 
net, had  to  ask  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
local  Parliaments  of  Gallicia  and  Carniola, 
for  the  purpose  of  new  elections.  It  was  re- 
fused; and  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
ministry,  which  even  m  this  urgent  question 
had  exhibited  no  unanimity,  was  accepted. 
In  retiring,  they  offered  no  advice  as  to  the 
choice  of  their  successors.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  wished  to  complicate  the  situation,  in 
order  to  prove  their  own  indispensable  im- 
portance. With  such  incapacity  and  irreso- 
lution on  the  one  hand,  and  in  presence  of 
the  real  dangers  of  the  situation  on  the 
otiier,  there  was  no  alternative  left  to  the 
Crown  but  to  intervene  at  once  with  the 
utmost  vigour.  With  the  words,  "  Stiften 
sie  Fiieden  zwischen  meinen  Vdlkem,"  the 
EoQperor  charged  Count  Potocki  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  Cisleithan  cabinet  But 
the  Reichsrath  seemed  unwilling  to  dissolve 
without  leaving  behind  some  signal  proof  of 
its  incapacity.  Both  houses  were  angry 
that  the  resgnation  of  the  Cabinet  had  failed 
to  produce  its  intended  effect  on  the  Crown ; 


and  they  gave  expression  to  their  feeling  in 
language  filled  with  personalities  and  recri- 
mination, but  sterile  of  any  suggestions  for  a 
safo  method  of  establishing  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  Their  addresses  and  resolutions 
seemed  to  say  that  it  had  now  become  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Cisleithan  Parliament 
to  avert  a  coup  d'etat  or  the  infringement  of 
the  constitution.  But  the  facts  were  against 
them.  For  a  period  of  two  years  and  three 
months  the  party  of  the  December  constitu- 
tion had  reigned  supreme,  sustained  by  a 
parhamentary  ministiy  exclusively  composed 
of  its  own  partisans ;  and  yet  the  constitution 
had  not  been  consolidated.  At  every  crisis 
there  had  been  a  deplorable  lack  of  unani- 
mity, or  rather  a  decided  bias  towards  in- 
trigue. In  dealing  with  the  Dalmatian 
question,  the  incapacity  of  the  Government 
had  only  been  paralleled  by  its  unparliamen- 
tary method.  The  enmity  to  the  constitu- 
tion was  not  only  unreconciled,  but  so  ex- 
tended and  intensified  as  to  be  a  standing 
menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  The 
demands  of  the  nationalists,  backed  by  the 
weakness  and  irresolution  of  the  central  Go- 
vernment, had  developed  into  a  passionate 
antagonism  of  race.  The  constitution  itself, 
notwithstanding  its  positive  benefits,  was  re- 
jected by  more  than  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tions for  whom  it  had  been  destined. 

The  resolutions  and  addresses  did  not  ex- 
press any  fear  that  the  Crown  would  en- 
croach on  the  constitution.  They  merely 
complained  of  its  not  actively  taking  part 
with  the  German  nationality,  or  with  the 
politico-national  fractions  of  the  Austro- 
Germans.  The  proceedings  of  the  subse- 
quent weeks  seemed  calcukted  to  paralyse 
the  eflSciency  of  a  new  ministry  in  the  work 
of  reconciliation.  The  party  press,  at  each 
step,  showered  calumnies  and  insinuations 
upon  Potocki,  and  his  adherents  and  friends, 
especially  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 
The  new  system  was  alleged  to  be  only  a  re- 
petition of  that  of  Belcredi.  It  was  de- 
clared to  contain  no  programme  of  action. 
After  the  failure  of  the  "  constitutional  pai^ 
ty,"  no  other  was  to  be  supposed  able  to  un- 
tie the  Gordian  knot  .  By  such  methods 
the  party  succeeded  in  preventing  Potocki 
(who,  when  he  found  the  hostility  of  his 
predecessors,  had  addressed  himself  to  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  to  the 
autonomists)  from  recruiting  his  Cabinet 
with  any  of  the  more  conspicuous  politi- 
cians. This  triumph  was  alleged  by  the 
party  as  a  proof  of  Potocki's  anti-constitu- 
tional tendencies.  But  it  has  since  come  to 
light  that  many  popular  members  and  '^  con- 
stitutionalists "  refused  to  take  office  on  this 
occasion,  just  as  they  had  done  on  that  of 
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the  compromise  with  Hungary,  not  out  of 
principle,  but  with  an  expression  of  willing- 
ness to  join  the  minister  as  soon  as  he  had 
effected  the  work  of  compromise.  It  is 
much  less  widely  known  that  the  feudal 
leaders  of  the  reaction  offered  to  join  Po- 
tocld  for  the  formation  of  a  coup  d^^t 
cabinet,  but  encountered  a  decided  refusal, 
which  explains  their  afterwards  ostentatiously 
joining  the  Czech  "  Deklarantenpartei,"  with- 
out alleging  any  plausible  grounds  for  so  do- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  Parliamentarians  had 
succeeded  in  their  object,  which  was  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  parliamentary  min- 
istry, Potocki,  unless  he  deserted  his  cause, 
had  only  one  alternative  left — ^to  select  a 
working  ministry  of  officials  in  association 
with  (jount  Taafe,  as  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Whether  the  men  thus  chosen  will  be 
found  equal  to  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness, until  the  re-establishment  of  a  pariia- 
mentary  cabinet  becomes  possible,  can 
scarcely  yet  be  determined.  Probably 
some  of  them  will  find  their  position  unten- 
able, even  provisionally, — e,g.y  Dr.  Petrino, 
the  Slovenic  Secessionist,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Baron  Widmann,  Minister  of 
Public  Defence, — the  former  for  parliamen- 
tary reasons,  and  the  latter  on  account  of 
his  unpopularity.  But  though  these  men, 
as  well  as  Herr  Tschabuschnigg,  Minister  of 
Justice,  do  not  belong  to  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, still  the  Cabinet  does  not  contain  the 
name  of  a  single  man  whom  the  "  constitu- 
tionalists" had  previously  reckoned  among 
the  ranks  of  their  adversaries. 

It  is  clear  that  Count  Potocki  undertook 
an  exceedingly  difficult  task,  rendered  more 
difficult  by  previous  misgivings.  In  his 
rear  were  the  Germans  clustered  around  the 
banner  of  the  constitution ;  and  at  his  dis- 
posal were  only  officials  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  adversaries.  In  front  stood 
the  national  parties,  who  knew  that  he 
could  not  possibly  avoid  a  compromise, 
and  that  they  were  indispensable  for  the 
progress  of  the  Empire.  The  Germans 
were  bewailing  the  coUapse  of  their  power 
and  system;  and  the  nationalists  were  ex- 
aggerating their  claims  in  an  ominous  way 
for  the  prospects  of  an  arrangement  The 
ministry,  nevertheless,  had  clearly  seen  its 
path,  acknowledged  the  limits  of  its  power 
over  the  opposition,  and,  in  short,  completed 
its  progranmie,  at  a  time  when  men  gene- 
rally thought  that  it  was  groping  its  way  in 
the  dark  without  a  clue.  This  is  shown  by 
Count  Beust's  circular  to  the  embassies, 
dated  the  28th  of  April,  which  was  pub- 
lished when  Potocki  entered  on  his  task. 
"  That  task,"  it  says, "  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words :  to  make  parliamentary  government 


a  reahty ;  to  obviate  the  ever  threatemi^ 
disorganization  of  the  Reichsrath ;  to  aim  at 
the  formation  of  a  complete  Parliament  by 
an  .impartial  bearing  towards  parties,  and 
thereby  to  assure  the  co-operation  of  all  or 
of  a  majority  of  the  populations  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  Empire,  for  the 
future  prevention  of  any  such  catastrophes 
as  the  Reichsrath  has  undoubtedly  been 
hitherto  exposed  to,  to  the  evident  lessening 
of  its  moral  dignity  and  influence.  The 
present  scheme  of  reform  is  not  only  con-*ti- 
tutional  in  the  widest  sense,  bat  also  true  to 
the  constitution  Kar*  i^ox^v,  since  it  en- 
deavours to  consolidate  the  existing  legiti- 
mate constitution  for  the  advantage  of  all 
provinces  and  nationalities."  This  object 
was  to  be  obtained  by  the  re-estabUshment 
of  a  Reichsrath  independent  of  the  local 
Parliaments,  and  chosen  by  direct  elections; 
and  the  circular  declared  that  only  by  con- 
stitutional methods,  on  the  base  of  the  ex- 
isting public  right,  and  with  the  metropolis 
as  its  focus,  could  an  arrangement  be  ef- 
fected with  the  dissident  nationalities.  The 
work  was  to  be  done  dmply  through  an  ap- 
peal to  the  electors,  without  previous  ap- 
peals to  assemblies  of  any  kind,  but  only 
after  negotiations  with  national  and  party 
leaders,  "in  order  that  the  Cabinet  might 
thereby  come  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  it« 
fixed  object,  and  of  the  inviolable  limits  of 
its  policy  of  conciliation."  After  the  diao- 
lution  and  the  subsequent  new  election  of 
the  provincial  Parliaments,  they  would  have 
to  consider  the  progranome  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  national  autonomies,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  law  for  the  direct  election  of 
members  for  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Reichsrath,  and  for  strengthening  the  Upper 
House  by  elections  in  the  local  Pariiament 
The  new  Reichsrath  was  then  to  proceed  to 
a  revision  of  the  constitution,  in  the  sense 
of  "  such  an  enlargement  of  autonomic  priri- 
leges  and  institutions  as  is  inseparable  from 
the  introduction  of  direct  Reichsrath  elec- 
tions." This  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  continued,  required  the  loyalty 
and  conciliatory  spirit  of  all  parties,  if  there 
were  to  be  any  hopes  of  a  successful  issae. 
The  good-will  of  all  was  to  be  presupposed. 
"But  should  it  happen,"  thus  the  circolar 
closes,  "that  upon  these  sincere  attempts  at 
reconciliation,  a  party  or  a  nationality  ^oold 
still  obstinately  insist  on  renudning  an  in^ 
vidual  and  separate  part  of  the  conslitatioiial 
body  of  Austria,  then  it  would  be  deariy 
proved  before  all  the  worid  that  both  Eok- 
peror  and  Empire  have  poshed  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  their  regard  for  its  wi^es,  and 
that  it  would  itself  alone  be  responsible  if 
history,  legislation,  and  the  supreme  antho- 
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nty  should  proceed  without  listening  to  it 
further." 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  relate  the 
experiences  which  Count  Potocki  amassed 
during  his  "  infonnatory  "  negotiations  with 
the  political  and  national  leaders  of  parties. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  from 
these  negotiations  the  representatives  of  the 
absolutist  and  ecclesiastical  reaction — 
the  "  laudatores  temporis  peracti  " — ^were  ex- 
cluded. It  must  also  be  said  that  Gallicia, 
where  parties  and  leading  men,  so  far  as 
Uieir  autonomic  claims  were  concerned, 
never  repudiated  either  the  constitution 
or  the  Reichsrath,  obtained  an  exceptional 
position  amongst  the  territories  and  king- 
doms. But  this  concession  is  based  on  a 
principle  admitted  by  the  most  advanced 
Decembrists,  and  even  tolerated  by  the 
majority  of  the  late  Reichsrath.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
negotiations  with  the  Czech  leaders  should 
nm  aground.  At  their  very  outset  the  feudal 
party,  excluded  by  Potocki  from  his 
ministry,  suddenly  joined  the  Old  and 
Young  Slavonians,  so  as  to  make  a  firmer 
demonstration  for  the  claims  of  the  crown  of 
St  Wenceslaus,  and  gain  if  possible  a 
poffltion  in  the  £mpire  smalogous  to  that  of 
Hungary.  On  the  22d  of  May  the  ministry 
passed  from  preparation  to  action.  An 
imperial  patent  announced  the  dissolution  of 
the  Reichsrath  and  all  the  Cisleithan  local 
Parluunents  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bohemian.  This  exception  was  owing  to 
tiiefact,  acknowledged  oy  the  ministry,  that, 
if  the  Bohemian  Parliament  were  dissolved, 
they  had  no  confidence  that  its  successor 
would  appoint  its  deputation  to  the 
Reichsrath,  in  which  case  doubt  might  be 
thrown  on  the  constitutional  regularity  of  the 
Beichsratli's  own  action.  Thus,  with  regard 
to  Bohemia  the  question  only  concerns  the 
complementary  elections,  while  it  concerns 
the  general  elections  for  all  the  other 
Cisleithan  Parliaments.  The  surprise  caused 
by  these  resolutions  was  great.  The 
Democratic  Liberals  declared  themselves 
satisfied ;  and  the  professed  pessimists  could 
not  deny  or  conceal  from  themselves  that  the 
measures  submitted  by  the  Cabinet  to  the 
Emperor  unquestionably  rested  on  a  consti- 
tutional ground.  The  members,  indeed,  of 
the  old  majority  in  the  Reichsrath,  asked 
derisively  where  and  when  such  a  reform 
would  take  place,  and  argued  that  these 
promises  would  remain  promises  only.  But 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  political 
movonent,  which  hitherto  had  been  almost 
wholly  confined  to  groups  of  parties,  ap- 
pears at  last  to  have  touched  the  masses  of 
the  population.     The  election  committees 
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and  addresses  have  been  generally  demo- 
cratic ;  but  nevertheless,  even  in  the  purely 
German  provinces,  they  have  not  been  at 
all  hostile  to  an  arrangement  with  the  non- 
Germanic  nationalities.  This  newly  awa^ 
kened  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
German  provinces  appears  in  many  instances 
to  be  reacting  favourably  on  the  non-German 
elements  of  me  mixed  provinces.  It  is  a  fact 
that  even  in  Bohemia  the  Czech  leaders  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  conciliatory 
meetings  with  the  Germans.  Even  if  the  only 
result  of  all  this  were  to  convert  the  Germans 
to  the  theory  of  the  Bohemian  public  right 
and  of  the  crown  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  it 
nevertheless  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
Czechs  have  need  of  the  Germans,  Even  the 
Moravian  Czechs  have  not  shown  themselves 
disposed  to  accept  their  electoral  directions 
from  the  Bohemian  national  party ;  and  the 
Silesians  have  been  acting  with  the  Germans 
of  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  It  is  certain,  more- 
over, that  in  the  Gennan  provinces  the 
tendency  of  the  elections  is  altogether  op- 
posed to  the  exclusivism  of  the  late 
Reichsrath.  On  this  account  several  leaders 
early  ceased  to  canvass.  The  elections  for 
the  Provincial  parliaments  commenced  at  the 
close  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July.  It 
is  only  in  Lower  Austria  Siat  the  De- 
cembrists have  obtained  a  large  majority ; 
and  for  Silesia  and  Moravia  the  German 
element  is  strongly  represented.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rural  districts  of  Salzburg, 
Upper  Austria,  Styria,  and  Tyrol,  have  given 
an  unexpected  number  of  clerical  votes ;  but 
the  towns  have  mostly  returned  Liberals. 

Such  is  the  present  situation.  Its  further 
development  is  hidden  in  the  breast  of  tmie. 
Only  the  first  step  towards  a  reconciliation 
of  nationalities  has  been  achieved  in  Austria. 
The  difficulties  of  the  work  are  infinitely  en- 
hanced by  the  existence  of  contradictory 
wishes  and  demands,  by  blind  party-hatred, 
and  by  national  exclusiveness,  which  oppose 
and  thwart  the  most  earnest  efforts.  But, 
for  the  first  time  since  1867,  we  see  the 
populations  of  Austria  tending,  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  the  Government,  towards 
the  solution  of  their  national  and  political 
differences. 
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Sohn.) 

1.  Two  difficulties  beset  the  student  of  cu- 
neiform writing— one  as  to  the  phonetic  value 
of  the  signs,  and  the  other  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  groups  and  words.  Wherever  the  words 
are  written  with  simple  syllabic  signs  the  first 
difficulty  almost  disappears ;  and  it  is  mostly 
with  these  words  that  M.  M^nant,  in  Le  Sylla- 
baire  Assyrien,  deals.  The  main  ^oundwork 
of  the  memoir  is  the  celebrated  tri-lingual  in- 
scription of  Darius  at  Behistun.  This  inscrip- 
tion was  written  in  cuneiform  characters  in 
three  different  languages — the  Persian,  the  so- 
called  Sythic,  a  language  of  the  Turanian 
group,  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian,  a  Semitic 
tongue.  The  last  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  as  it  was  the  language  of  uie  Euphrates 
vall^  and  furnishes  we  \qj  to  an  immense 
number  of  inscriptions  which  extend  over  at 
least  two  thousand  years.  M.  M6nant  gives 
ninety-one  proper  names  of  divinities,  men, 
countries,  rivers,  and  objects,  in  Persian,  Syth- 
ic, and  Assyrian,  two  names  in  Sythic  and 
Assyrian,  and  fifty-three  others  in  Persian  and 
Sythic;  and,  the  Persian  characters  being 
known,  a  comparison  of  these  proper  names 
shows  the  syllabary  of  the  Sythic  and  Assyri- 
an. After  them  he  gives  a  number  of  proper 
names  found  in  the  earlier  inscriptions  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
equivalents  of  which  are  well  known.  The 
entire  list  comprises  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  proper  names,  and  supplies  ample 
and  incontestable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
system  of  deciphering  the  cuneiform  proper 
names. 

The  names  are  headed  by  the  great  Persian 
divinity  Ormuzd,  given  in  the  Persian  A-u-ra- 
ma-e-d-a,  in  the  Sythic  U-ra-mas-da,  and  in  the 
Assyrian  U-ri-mi-is-da,  and  various  other  ways. 
In  both  the  Sythic  and  Assyrian  the  first  cha- 
racter in  this  name  is  the  determinative  of  Di- 
vinity, and  consequently  not  phonetic  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  &e  proper  names  is  that 
of  Xerxes  (No.  12,  p.  90)  in  Greek  S^p^r,  in 
Hebrew  lal'i'mtsnft^  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 

• 

Kh-s-i-eM'-s-a  (Kh-eh-i-a-r-ch-a — ^M^nant),  in 
Persian  Kh-sa-y-d-r-s-d^  in  Sythic  Ik-sirir-[is]- 
s-a,  and  in  Assyrian  Hisv-h-a/r-sorh,  Among 
the  earlier  names  the  most  important  is  that  of 
Hezekiah  (No.  165,  p.  148),  tne  decipherment 
of  which  led  to  the  determimng  of  the  age  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions ;  it  is  sin^'pTn  in  He- 

«   • 

T  •   • 

brew  and  Horza^i-Or-u  in  Assyrian.  Some  of 
the  identifications  in  this  part  of  M.  Menant's 
work  are,  however,  doubtful :  for  instance,  No. 
224,  which  most  English  scholars  have  ren- 
dered Ekron,  and  No.  226,  which  is  probably 
connected  with  Cyprus  instead  of  Philistia. 
No.  219,  p.  162,  which  M.  Menant  connects 
with  Hebron,  is  not  correct ;  in  the  original  it  is 
Hursin-na, 

After  giving  the  proper  names  on  which  the 
syllabary  is  founded,  M.  Menant  adds  some 
very  elaborate  tables,  containing;  first,  the 
simple  syllables  under  one  hundred  and  seven 
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heads  (seTeral  of  the  characters  being  repeated), 
then  a  list  of  compound  syllables,  and  after- 
wards a  list  of  forty-seven  ideographics.  Ten 
signs  follow  of  which  the  sound  is  given  and 
the  moaning  is  said  to  be  unknown.  Here, 
however,  the  author  is  y.  little  behindhand, 
about  half  of  them  being  known. 

These  lists  of  characters  are  followed  by  ac- 
counts of  the  discovery  of  the  phonetic  values 
of  the  various  simple  syllables,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  syllables  in  various  Assyrian 
words. 

Tn  the  comparison  of  proper  names  in  Per- 
sian, Sythic,  and  Ass3rrian,  given  in  the  volume, 
besides  the  proofs  of  the  phonetic  values  of  the 
characters,  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  inte- 
rest One  of  these  concerns  the  Persian  cha- 
racter thvy  the  sound  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  difficult  to  render  into  Syuiic  and  Assy- 
rian. Thus  the  Persian  name  Artaxerzes,  No. 
18,  p.  91,  A-T'ta-hh-sa-thr-dy  is  rendered  in 
Sythic  Ar-tak-M-aS'Say  and  in  Assyrian  Ar-tah- 
sat-su.  In  No.  27  this  character  is  rendered 
in  the  Sythic  in  one  case  by  issain,  and  in  an- 
other by  isaan  ;  the  Assyrian  here  comes  nearer 
the  Persian,  which  it  renders  by  itran  and 
tiran.  Again,  the  letter  l  in  Assyrian  names 
was  tum^  by  the  Persian  into  b.  Thus  the 
Assyrian  Nirdin-tu-hel,  became  in  Persian 
Na^i'ta-h-i-ra ;  Babylon  (No.  65),  Babil  in 
the  Ass3rrian,  became  Babirus  in  Persian ;  and 
Arbela  (No.  87)j  Arlail  in  Assvrian,  became 
Arlaira  in  Persian.  The  name  No.  70,  which 
M.  M6nant  desires  to  connect  with  Phrygia, 
Sapardu,  is  more  probably  Sparta;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson^s  casts  from 
the  Behistim  Inscriptions,  the  Persian  word 
Sa-k-a  is  equated  with  the  word  Gi-mUri  in- 
stead of  Nam-mi-ri  as  given  by  M.  M6nant,  No. 
72,  p.  122.  One  error  which  runs  through  the 
present  volume  is  found  in  most  of  the  works 
on  cuneiform  characters  published  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  This  is  the  confounding  to- 
gether of  gir  and  ru  ;  a  reference  to  the  tablet 
printed  in  Cune\f,  Ins.  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  where  both 
characters  occur  on  line  1 64,  will  clearly  show 
the  difference. 

M.  M^nant  is  a  painstaking  scholar,  and  has 
exercised  great  care  in  bringing  out  the  present 
memoir.  jBut  his  references  to  authorities  need 
revision ;  and  his  work,  which  embodies  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  detail  with  regard  to  the 
early  history  of  cuneiform  study,  might  be  re- 
duced to  half  its  present  size  without  omitting 
anything  of  importance. 

2.  All  Professor  Vermehren's  Flatonische 
Studien  refer  to  the  text  of  passages  which 
have  been  or  may  be  disputed.  Here  and  there 
he  defends  the  established  reading  of  the  mss.  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  detects  a  cor- 
ruption and  proposes  a  remedy.  His  emenda- 
tions seldom  rest  on  considerations  of  palseo- 
graphy ;  and,  although  much  acuteness  is  shown 
in  enforcing  the  significance  of  transpositions 
and  omissions  in  the  xss.,  it  is  clear  that  the 
critic^  s  artistic  sense  of  style  is  the  generating 
principle  of  most  of  the  emendations.  Indeed, 
in  the  preface  he  appeals  to  the  artistic  cha- 
racter of.  Plato  as  a  proof  that  even  readers  who 


are  ignorant  of  philology  must  recognize  the 
legitimate  scope  of  his  labours.  It  may  fairly 
be  said  that  his  difficulties  are  never  imaginary ; 
and  his  readings  are  never  impossible,  and  are 
very  often  ingenious,  and  now  and  then  con- 
vincing. Of  course,  one  thoroughly  bad  Uun- 
der  in  the  mss.,  where  a  visible  mistake  has 
been  visibly  and  unskilf  uUy  corrected,  autho- 
rizes a  suspicion  of  many  more,  as  it  proves  the 
^hole  tribe  of  copyists  to  have  been  capable  of 
much  in  the  way  both  of  stupidity  and  of  care- 
lessness. Still  it  must  be  always  more  or  less 
a  matter  of  taste  and  temp^itment,  rather  than 
of  judgment  or  knowledge,  how  fir  any  given 
reader  will  adopt  the  result  of  such  investiga- 
tions. Even  if  it  were  to  be  assumed  that 
Plato  never  committed  a  fault  of  style,  opi- 
nions might  easily  be  divided  as  to  whether 
some  inaccuracy  or  even  obscurity  of  construe* 
tion  was  a  fault  in  conversational  prose.  And 
the  assumption  that  Plato^s  style  was  faultless 
seems  of  doubtful  application,  considering  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  instances  where  it 
is  to  be  tested  are  taken  from  the  Zafc«,  which, 
if  Plato* 8,  are  clearly  the  work  of  his  old  age,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (iii.  87),  that  the  Laus^  as  we 
have  them,  were  made  up  or  copied  from  Plato's 
tablets  by  Philippus  of  Opus. 

For  instance,  MippiaSy  u,  p.  864  b,  the  mss. 
read  KaXov  yt  ^cyctf,  u  *Iinrta,  kcH  ry  'HXeUw 
noXei  T^C  co^iac  dvu6rjfia  li/v  do^av  elvai  r^  0^  Koi 
role  yovevei  rolg  aolc.  It  would  be  possible  to 
translate — "By  what  you  say,  Hippias,  your 
glory  is  a  beautiful  memorial  of  your  wisdom 
for  the  city  of  Elis  and  your  parents ;"  but  of 
course  the  construction  is  much  neater  and 
clearer  if  we  admit  Dr.  Vermehren's  conjecture, 
and  insert  olfiai  after  elvai.  It  is  more  doubtful 
whether  the  cadence  is  improved,  or  whether 
the  structure  of  the  ms.  reading  is  too  lax  for 
conversation.  The  next  conjecture  is  almost 
certain.  lb,  367  d  :  £<•».  BovAet  ow  aicerlnjft^ 
Koi  ak'XoBi ;  *  In'  'Ei  ^TJifj^  ye  aH  i3ov?.u.  Here  it 
is  very  much  simpler  to  read  'AXV  6g  ye  ai) 
pwXei  than  to  defend  aX?,^^  by  translating  ^^U 
you  wish  on  other  grounds  [than  my  wishes]?' 
In  the  FkcedOy  p.  115  a,  the  text  is  freed  frOTo 
an  unmistakeable  gloss,  vexpdv  Xoveiu,  which,  as 
the  annotator  observes,  is  superfluous  to  one 
who  knew  the  custom.  In  the  Sympotion^  p. 
192  D,  Dr.  Vermehren  defends  av/i^irvc^ai^  the 
reading  of  the  Bodleian  ms.,  against  the  Tulgate 
avfiifwaat.  If  avfupvadv  were  possible,  it  would 
account  more  easily  for  the  V  ulgato.  Another 
emendation,  resting*  on  examination  of  xss., 
raises  greater  difficulties — De  Hepuhliea,  p.  866 
A  :  *AXAa  yiip  kv  'Aidov  dUiiv  dCoofiev  ^v  uv  h^ie 
u6tKijotifjLev,  i  uvToii  naide^  iraidov  dXX* d  ^P.f, ^i^n 
^oyitSfxei'Of,  al  re^eraX  [ai  fUya  dwavrat]  kqI  0^ 
XvatOL  6eoif  «f  al  fi^yiorat  ffoActf  Xiyovai,  k.  r.  X. 
The  words  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  several 
MSS. ;  and  it  is  an  objectionable  irregularity  tiiat 
we  should  have  ^v<f^i  here,  when  we  have 
i^aofiev  before  and  after.  Dr.  Vermehren  reads 
uipe^rjaovffiv  with  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  then 
reads  al  vofti^ofievat.  It  is  certainly  an  heroic 
remedy.  lb,  p.  878  c:  a  simple  change  of 
punctuation  effects  a  great  improvement,  ctaira 
XcKTea  fidXXov  npd^  rH  natSia  ei&^  icai  yipovoi  xo) 
y^avai,  KtH  irpeafhrripoic  yiyvofUvoic  «oi  roOi  irwyrdf 
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bfYV^TovTuv  avayKaareov  Xoyorroieivt  placing  the 
commaat  ypavol  instead  of  at  yiyvofUvotc,  though 
it  is  not  dear  what  is  gained  by  omitting  TLexr^a, 
It  woold  be  thankless  to  collect  instances  of 
hypercriticism  ;  excessive  delicacy  must  be  the 
besetting  sin  of  critics  who  proceed  upon  Dr. 
Termehren's  principles.  He  is  apparently  at 
lead  wilii  Stahr ;  and  he  speaks  with  admira- 
tion of  Dr.  Badham,  whose  brevity  it  would 
hare  been  well  if  he  had  imitated 

8.  Thb  fourte^ith  volume  of  the  Ante-Ni- 
eene  Library  contains  a  translation  of  th'e  ex- 
tant writings  of  St  Methodius  and  other  ecclesi- 
astieal  authors  of  about  the  same  period.    There 
cuinot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  very  great 
ralueof  the  series.     The  books  are  correctly 
and  elegantly  translated ;  and  the  only  draw- 
back in  general  is  the  absence  of  notes  similar 
to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Oxford  Library 
of  the  Fathers,     The  present  volume,  however, 
is  open  to  a  serious  objection.     It  contains 
writings  which  have  no  right  whatever  to  be 
considered  Ante-Nicene.     The  Two  epistles  of 
Clement  concerning  Virginity  may  indeed  pos- 
sibly have  been  written  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tary.    The  authority  of  Neander  in  their  be- 
half is  rather  exaggerated  in  the  Introductory 
Notice  prefixed  to  the  translation.     He  says 
v«ry  positively  that  they  bear  every  mark  of 
having  been  forged  in  some  Eastern  Church  in 
the  h^t  times  of  the  second,  or  in  the  third 
century.    The  question  of  their  genuineness 
cannot  certainly  be  considered  as  "  continuing 
9*th  jitdice  even  at  the  present  day,"  among 
scholars  at  least     But  the  present  volume  con- 
tains writings  far  less  ancient  than  the  sup- 
posed letters  of  Clement     The  Oration  con- 
caving Simeon  and  Anna  is  no  doubt  a  very 
beautiful  composition,  and  not  unworthy  of  a 
fatiier  of  the  church ;  but  it  certainly  was  not 
written  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.     Leo 
Allatius  and  Combefis  may  be  excused  for  not 
recognising  the  internal  evidence  of  its  spu- 
riousness.     In  their  day  the  hfstory  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  doctrine  was  not  known 
as  it  is  at  present     But  CeiUier,  Du  Pin,  and 
TiUemont  instinctively  felt  the  anachronism  of 
attributing  a  work  like  this  to  an  Ante-Nicene 
father.     "Car    quoique  FBglise,"  says  Tille- 
mont,  "  ait  toujours  eu  les  mesmes  sentimens, 
neanmoins  elle  ne  les  a  pas  toujiours  exprimez 
avec  la  mesme  clart6,  la  mesme  force,  et  les 
mesmes  termes."    The  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
got  over  by  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation.     It 
is  not  this  or  that  expression,  or  this  or  that 
passage,  which  betrays  a  later  date  than  the 
Nicene.    The  whole  discourse  belongs  to  a 
period  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Trinity  and  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  been  most  fully  developed.     And 
even  Gretser,   as  Tillemont  quotes  him,   saw 
that  ^  Fair,  le  style,  Tabondance  de  paroles,  et 
les  pensees  de  cette  pidce  semblent  mieux  con- 
venir  aux  nouveaw^  Grecs  qu'aux  anciens." 
The  opening  sentence  in  which  Leo  Allatius 
understands  the  author  to  claim  the  Symposium 
of  St  Methodius  as  an  earlier  work  c^ainly 
refers  to  another  production.     He  speaks  of 
his  having  in  a  dialogue,  "  as  briefly  as  possi- 


ble," laid  the  foundations  for  a  discourse  on 
virginity.  But  the  Symposium  is  a  long  work 
in  eleven  discourses.  The  Oration  on  the 
Palms  is  also  of  later  date  than  that  of  St 
Methodius.  The  Genuine  Acts  of  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  first  published  in  Mai^s  Spicile- 
gium^  are  also  a  spurio^  and  utterly  worthless 
production.  They  may  have  been  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  the  Roman  Librarian  Anas- 
tasius ;  but  their  contents  are  not  the  less  fabu- 
lous ;  and  it  is  not  credible  that  a  Greek  writer 
of  Acta  sincera  would  embellish  his  narrative 
by  quoting  Virgil. 

4.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Papers 
on  tli^  Ancient  Topography  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  relies  for  its  proof  on  many  isolated 
points  of  conjectural  criticism,  and  cannot  be 
judged  adequately  by  a  single  specimen  of  the 
reasoning.  The  first  essay  deduces  from 
several  traditions,  mostiy  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  King  Gurgunt, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  Norwich,  is  the 
eponymus  of  Caer  Guent — "a  Guent,"  adds 
Mr.  Taylor,  "  of  which  no  trace  has  been  ever 
yet  suspected  to  exist  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Roman  period."  The  second  paper  is  di- 
rected to  proving  that  the  Cenomanni  of  Caesar 
were  a  different  people  from  the  Icon!  of 
Tacitus,  and  that  the  former  probably  in- 
habited the  marsh  districts,  while  the  latter 
occupied  what  was  afterwards  East  Anglia. 
The  third  paper  conjectures  that  the  Venta 
Cenomum  was  Cambridge,  and  Venta  Icenorum 
Caister  near  Norwich.  These  hypotheses,  of 
course,  involve  some  changes  in  the  usual  ex- 
planations of  the  names  in  the  Itinerary 
known  as  Antonine's.  Mr.  Taylor  gives  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  names  in  Iter  v.  of  the 
Itinerary  and  Iter  ix.  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, and  sums  up  by  identifying  Wendlo- 
bury  near  Cambric^  with  Wythyll,  a  name 
which  occurs  in  writings  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and,  as  we  understand  him,  in  deduc- 
ing Wendlebury  from  Venta. 

He  displays  real  research,  industry,  and 
ingenuity,  and  is  partially  right  in  some  col- 
lateral points ;  but  his  papers  are  in  the  main 
uncritical  and  valueless.  He  has  based  almost 
all  his  work  on  a  spurious  author  like  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  whom  he  himself  feels  to  be 
suspicious,  or  on  l^ends  derived  from  the 
copyists  and  imitators  of  Geoffi*ey  of « Mon- 
mouth, and  additionally  embellished  during 
the  Cambridge  controversy  with  Oxford. 
Almost  all  his  first  premisses  might  be  grant- 
ed ;  and  it  would  not  go  far  towards  establish- 
ing his  conclusions. 

There  are  difficulties  no  doubt  about  identi- 
fying Cambridge  with  any  place  known  to  us 
by  a  Roman  name.  Why  the  town  which  is 
called  Grantacaestir  in  Bede,  Grantabrycge  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  Cantebruge  by 
Alfred  of  Beverley,  should  now  have  become 
Cambridge  is  in  itself  sufficientiy  remarkable, 
and  has  naturally  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  the  old  Camboricum.  But  it  seems  a 
needless  multiplication  of  diffictdties  to  assume 
that  it  was  Venta  Cenomum  at  first,  and  that 
Camboricum  was  Godmanchester.    The  real 
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solution  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  a  river 
constantly  changes  its  name  in  portions  of  its 
course,  and  is  no  doubt  all  the  more  likely  to 
do  this  if  the  population  on  its  banks  is 
migratory  and  uncertain.  Thus  the  Stour  in 
Dorsetshire  was  the  Allen  (Alaunus)  in  R(Hnan 
times ;  and  the  Allen,  one  of  its  feeders,  was 
the  Saxon  Wimburn.  The  Grant,  the  Kennet, 
and  the  Cam  mix  their  waters  at  different  parts 
of  their  course  (for  the  Ouse,  into  which  the 
Kennet  flows,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the 
Cam) ;  and,  as  each  has  in  its  turn  been  super- 
seded by  the  other  within  historical  times, 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
the  name  Cam,  which  has  finally  prevailed, 
was  the  popular  title  also  in  the  fourth  century. 
Camden,  Akerman,  and  Professor  Babington 
have  all  placed  Camboricum  at  Cambridge, 
from  a  consideration  of  distances.  Godmiui- 
chester,  which  Mr.  Taylor  prefers,  has  scarcely 
any  Roman  remains,  and  probably  owes  the 
few  it  has  to  a  bridge.  Again,  what  is  the 
kind  of  evidence  on  the  strength  of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  discriminates  the  Cenomanni  from  the 
Iceni  ?  His  great  argument  appears  to  be  that 
Cenomanni  were  known  to  Csesar,  who  could 
not  have  heard  of  tribes  so  remote  as  Norfolk. 
But  Caesar's  mention  of  them  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  for  identifying  them 
With  the  Iceni,  who  have  given  their 
name  to  a  road  traversing  England  south 
of  the  Wash,  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  river- 
name  Itchen,are  sometimes  thought  to  have  once 
inhabited  Hampshire.  Mr.  Taylor  indeed  adds 
that  *^  the  Cenomanni  must  be  classed  with  a 
race  of  people  whose  practice  it  was  both  in 
Gaul  and  Britain  to  infest  the  tidal  rivers,  and 
in  this  way  to  get  a  footing  in  the  country." 
Very  likely  this  was  the  case,  though  it  only 
rests  on  the  theory  that  the  Cenomanni  lived 
in  the  Anglican  fens.  But  they  certainly  were 
not  singular  in  their  practice.  At  a  time  when 
so  much  of  England  was  forest,  the  rivers 
were  the  great  arteries  and  highways  of  the 
country;  and  wherever  a  river  described  an 
angle,  so  as  to  give  a  point  that  could  be  easily 
insulated  and  defended,  a  British  town  was 
almost  sure  to  spring  up.  Of  Mr.  Taylor's 
treatment  of  early  legends  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  that  he  always  prefers  the 
later  form,  adapted  to  local  names  in  a  par- 
ticular part,  to  the  bald  passages  of  Geomrey 
of  Monmouth  or  Alfred  of  Beverley,  on  which 
the  superstructure  of  fable  has  been  built  up. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  compiled  at  too  late  a 
period  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  history. 
But  he  at  least  preserved,  even  if  he  corrupted, 
genuine  traditions.  Of  Nevill,  Polydore  Virgil, 
and  Dr.  Key  even  thus  much  cannot  be  said. 
Polydore  Virgil  was  a  foreigner ;  and  Nevill 
and  Key  wrote  in  the  interests  of  Norwich  and 
Cambridge  respectively.  And  *  Archbishop 
Parker,  as  the  mutilator  of  Matthew  Paris,  has 
sins  enough  of  his  own  on  his  head,  Without 

being  made  to  answer  for  his  friends'  glosses. 

* 

6.  H.  Rambaub  desires  to  restore  the 
credit  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  he 
thinks  has  been  unjustly  disparaged.    He  has 


accordingly  investigated  its  history  in  the 
tenth  century,  when  its  state  may  be  regarded 
as  progressive  compared  with  tliat  into  which 
the  West  had  fallen  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  reign  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  is  indeed  in  many  respects  a 
remarkable  epoch.  Internally  the  political 
institutions  after  man^  changes  were  begin- 
ning to  acquire  stabihty;  the  monarchy  was 
tending  to  consolidation  on  the  basis  of  definite 
principles  ;  and  the  Emperor  himself  gave  the 
unpulse  to  a  considerable  literary  and  scientific 
movement  in  which  he  took  part  both  as  prince 
and  author,  encouraging  other  writers  and 
writing  himself.  Geographically  the  Empire 
was  now  definitely  constituted.  The  invasions 
had  contributed  their  respective  shares  to  the 
elements  of  the  population,  and  were  at  an  end 
till  the  coming  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  various 
races  were  subjected  to  the  new  thematic 
system  of  provincial  administration.  In  eastr 
em  Europe,  outside  the  Empire  no  less  than 
within  it,  the  period  of  immigration  was  clos- 
ing ;  and  the  barbarian  populations  were 
settling  down.  **Au  !•  si^le  if  y  a  une  Hon- 
grie,  une  Serbie,  ime  Croatie,  un  Monten^ro, 
une  Bulgarie,  une  Russie,  qui  se  forme ;  une 
Grece  qui  se  constitue."  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  succe^ive  waves  of  invaders. 
**  Nous  avons  affaire  aux  mattres  definitif  s  du 
sol  qu'ils  occupent,  aux  fondateurs  de  rOrient 
modeme." 

The  author  first  reviews  the  historians  of  the 
Emperor  and  exhibits  the  chief  points  of  his 
history,  his  troubled  minority  and  his  personal 
government,  the  results  of  which  are  drawn 
out  in  detail.  In  dealing  with  the  Emperor's 
actual  career,  he  begins  with  its  literary  side, 
and  then  passes  to  the  provincial  history.  It  is 
strange  that  before  doing  so  he  should  not 
have  investigated  the  general  administration. 
That  the  general  institutions  of  the  Empire— 
the  impeml  organization-— date  from  an  earlier 
time  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  omitting  to  con- 
sider them.  They  were  in  existence;  and, 
being  essential  to  the  idea  of  the  Empire,  they 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  a  work  wtiich. 
aims  at  exhibiting  its  constitution.  In  dis- 
cussing the  provincial  history,  however,  the 
author  brings  out  much  that  is  bo^  new  and 
interesting.  With  r^ard  to  the  different  races 
distributed  through  both  the  Europeui  and 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  governed,  he  displays  great  learning 
and  sagacity;  and  the  same  praise  may  be 
given  to  two  chapters,  in  one  of  which  he  con- 
siders the  neighbouring  peoples^and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire,and  in  the  other  its  vassals 
and  the  obligations  imposed  on  them.  When 
an  author  has  consulted  so  many  sources  and 
accumulated  so  many  facts  he  is  apt  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  his  subject ;  and  M. 
Rambaud  has  certainly  not  escaped  the  danger. 
The  Byzantine  Empire  appears  to  him,  as  it 
were,  oecumenical-— an  empire  of  all  races: 
*'  L*Empire  Grec  ne  s*effi*ayait  pas  trop  de  ces 
infiltrations  de  races  barbares.  .  .  .  Loin 
de  les  exiler  de  la  cite  politique,  il  leur  ouvrait 
son  arm6e,  sa  cour,  son  administraticm,  £(m 
6gli8e.    A  ces  Arabes,  k  ces  Slaves,    a  ces 
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Tures,  k  ces  Ann6niens,  il  demandait  des 
soldats,  des  g^n^raux,  des  magistrats,  des 
patriirches,  des  empereurs,"  Certainly  it 
ctUed  for  soldiers,  and  did  not  repel  foreigners ; 
but  if  the  soldiers  became  generals  or  emper- 
ors, and.  the  foreigners  became  magistrates  or 
patriarchs,  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  an  assimilat- 
ing and  civilizing  policy,  but  simply  the  inevit- 
able result  of  aggressions  endured  or  accepted. 
To  sav  that  "  the  Greek  Empire  of  the  East 
was  like  the  Pontifical  monarchy  of  Rome,  not 
a  state  existing  for  this  or  that  nation  or  race 
of  men,  but  an  institution  which  was  the  com- 
mon patrimony  of  mankind,**  is  to  liken  a 
falling  Empire,  already  shrunk  into  a  city,  to 
an  advancing  power  which,  though  also  estab- 
lished in  a  city,  extended  the  network  of  its 
obedient  and  influential  hierarchy  over  the 
world  M.  Rambaud  himself  disproves  the 
comparison  when  he  says  : — "  Comment  8*ap- 
pelle  cet  empire  dans  Thistoire?  L* empire 
Romain?  II  n*y  avait  plus  de  Romains. 
UEmpire  Grec  ?  II  y  avait  dans  cet  empire 
bien  autre  chose  que  des  Grecs.  II  s'appelle 
TEmpire  Byzantin.  Tout  un  empire  semblait 
D'etre  que  la  banlieu  de  cette  ville  extraordin- 
tire,  comme  pour  les  petites  cites  de  Vantiquit^ 
an  m4me  mot  servait  k  designer  la  ville  et  son 
territoire :  'ito'Xlc,  Pour  les  Chinois  du  moyen 
i^  le  monarchic  de  Constantin  n*est  plus  le 
Thtin^  c*est  k  dire,  Fempire ;  il  est  le  Foulin : 
la  w7fe*  (p  540).  Precisely  so.  The  whole 
Empire  had  its  existence  in  the  city,  and  lasted 
and  perished  with  it. 

6.  The  hippodrome  was  the  centre  of  the 
political  life  of  Constantinople.  There  all  the 
passions  of  the  people  displayed  themselves ; 
there  the  chief  acts  of  govemlnent  were  per- 
formed, the  most  important  judgments  given, 
and  sentences  carried  out ;  and  there  the  revo- 
lutions which  changed  the  Empire  often  had 
their  origin  or  their  confirmation.  A  mono- 
graph on  this  subject  promises  abundant  in- 
terest; and  M.  Rambaud's  dissertation  on  it 
justifies  the  expectation.  He  begins  by  do- 
scribing  the  hippodrome  founded  by  Severus 
in  ancient  Byzantium,  which  preceded  the  work 
of  Constantine,  which  so  completely  determin- 
ed the  lines  of  the  other  buildings  as  even  to 
modify  slightly  the  orientation  of  S.  Sophia. 
After  describing  the  succession  of  dramatic 
scenes  of  which  it  became  the  theatre,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  factions  that  excited 
popular  passion  within  its  enclosure — ^the  Blues 
and  the  Greens.  He  takes  them  from  their 
beginning,  shows  their  organization  under  their 
awn  leaders  and  magistrates,  and  follows  them 
down  to  the  eve  of  the  ruin  of  the  Empire.  He 
investigates  the  cause  of  their  long  rivalry, 
what  it  was  based  on,  and  whether  its  motives 
were  political  or  religious.  Both  opinions  have 
been  maintained.  M.  Rambaud  refutes  them 
both,  and  shows  that  no  other  interest  was  in- 
volved than  that  which  may  be  taken  in  the 
races  of  the  present  day,  an4  not  even  that 
which  is  excited  by  a  runner  or  a  horse,  but 
only  that  which  attaches  to  a  jockey's  cap  or 
colours.  People  were  for  the  Green  or  the 
Blue  simply  because  they  were  Green  or  Blue. 


They  were  partizans  of  a  colour  without  any 
thought  beyond  it  If  the  Greens  or  the  Blues 
engaged  in  political  sedition,  it  was  because 
the  Emperors  in  declaring  for  one  side  were 
held  to  have  become  enemies  of  the  other. 
And  this  strange  division  of  parties,  without 
any  political,  philosophical,  or  religious  idea, 
did  not  belong  to  the  hippodrome  of  Constanti- 
nople only.  There  were  hippodromes  in  many 
other  cities,  in  all  of  which  men  were  in  like 
manner  Greens  or  Blues ;  and  each  party  kept 
up  an  interchange  of  sentiments  between  its 
members  from  city  to  city.  Several  causes  ul- 
timately combined  to  allay  this  public  fanati- 
cism. The  author  points  out  (1.)  the  invasion 
of  the  Arabs,  who,  by  occupying  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  the  principal  cities  in  question, 
diminished  so  far  the  matter  of  agitation ;  (2.) 
the  establishment  of  the  Venetians  and  Geno- 
ese in  those  quarters  of  Constantinople  where 
the  Greens  and  Blues  were  previously  supreme ; 
(3.)  the  influence  of  some  Emperors  who  re- 
frained from  taking  part  in  the  rivalry  of  the 
factions ;  and  (4.),  and  above  all,  the  interven- 
tion of  tbe  imperial  administration  in  their  or- 
ganization. They  had  previously  nominated 
Qieir  own  leaders  and  oflBcers :  they  were  now 
subjected  to  imperial  magistrates.  The  official 
bond  thus  imposed  on  them  gradually  destroy- 
ed their  energy ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Latin  empire  at  a  time  when  they  were  already 
in  a  great  degree  abated  caused  a  suspension  of 
their  rivalry,  which  wns  never  seriously  re- 
sumed. The  conclusion  is  not  favourable  to 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  A  people  that  grows 
frenzied  and  tears  itself  to  pieces,  not  for  poli- 
tics, not  for  religion,  not  even  for  runners  or 
horses,  but  for  mere  colours — for  a  thing 
which  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  an  idea — is 
itself  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  people, 
^'non  populus,  sed  imago  populi  et  palatina 
plebecula." 

7.  When  Dean  Stanley  first  published  his 
Historical  Memorials  of  Westmirbstsr  Abley^ 
the  reception  which  the  book  met  was  of  a 
very  mixed  kind.  The  world  generally  was 
carried  away  by  the  literary  skill  of  the  author, 
who  had  woven  much  curious  information  into 
a  narrative  of  singular  freshness  and  interest 
But  those  who  judged  him  by  the  standard  of 
his  earliest  works  felt  that  the  new  book  was 
scarcely  equal  to  his  reputation,  and  that 
either  he  had  fallen  below  his  own  level  or 
historical  research  in  England  had  risen  above 
it  The  publication  of  his  Supplement  will 
perhaps  show  that  both  verdicte  are  warrant- 
ed. It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  inquiry  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  writes  a  little  more  carelessly 
than  he  did  when  he  first  broke  ground  in  lite* 
rature,  as  well  as  much  less  critically  than  is 
now  required.  Much  of  the  best  work  <^  late 
times  has  consisted  in  ascertaining  the  relative 
value  of  authorities ;  and  a  man  who  (quotes 
good  and  bad  indifferently,  or  a  transcript  in 
place  of  the  original,  can  no  longer  pleaa  the 
excuse  of  general  ignorance.  Again,  many 
points  of  detail  have  now  been  settled;  and 
the  mis-statement  of  a  simple  fact  cannot  be 
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justified  by  any  reference  to  the  errors  of  an 
early  chronicler.  The  faults  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever,  are  so  numerous  and  important  as  wholly 
to  destroy  the  value  of  Dr.  Stanley's  work. 
The  writings  of  a  very  able  man,  fond  of  his 
subject,  fond  of  discursive  reading,  and  gifted 
with  singular  powers  of  description  and  illus- 
tration, must  always  have  a  certain  worth,  and 
will  constantly  suggest  where  they  do  not  in- 
form. But,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  the  accu- 
racy of  the  present  Supplement,  our  results 
have  been  very  unfavoiu^ble. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  (p. 
65) : — **£gelric.  Bishop  of  Durham  m  the  time 
of  the  Coi^essor,  was  a  characteristic  victim  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  troubled  period.     Ele- 
vated from  the  monastery  of  Peterborough  in 
1041  to  the  See  of  York,  he  was  driven  from 
his  newly  acquired  dignity  by  the  *  almost 
natural*  jealousy  of  the  seculars,  and  d^prad- 
ed,  in  1042,  if  such  an  expression  may  be 
used,  to  the  hardly  less  important  See  of  Dur- 
ham."   Those  who  remember  that  ^Ifric  was 
Archbishop  of  York  from  1023  to  1051  will 
naturally  wonder  how  Egelric  came  to  be  in- 
terpolated, and  when  they  bear  in  mind  that  he 
was  afterwards  driven,  though  not  degraded, 
from  Durham,  will  be  struek  with  the  chequer- 
ed fortunes  of  one  who  had  the  interest  to 
obtain  two  sees,  and  the  mischance  to  lose  both 
within  four  years.    An  examination  of  Dr. 
Stanley's  references  will  perhaps  chance  this 
wonder  into  scepticism.     Out  of  six  mat  he 
gives,  there  are  two  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  verify.    The  only  book  that  we  can 
identify  as  the  Worcester  Chronicle  is  the  An- 
nals of  the  Church  of  Worcester,  published  by 
Wharton  and  again  edited  by  Mr.  Luard ;  and 
it  does  not  even  contain  an  entry  under  the 
^ear  to  which  Dr.  Stanley  refers.    Similarly, 
if  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  be  the  book 
usually  quoted  under  that  name,   and   first 
edited  by  Sparke,  it  is  quite  innocent  of  these 
remarkable  passages  in  £gelric's  life.     Simeon 
of  Durham,  who  wrote  a  history  of  die  See  of 
Durham,    describes    Egelric's    fortunes   with 
some  minuteness,   but  knows  him    only  as 
monk  of  Peterborough,  as  secretary  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  as  afterwards  Bishop 
and  ex-Bishop  himself.    Florence  of  Worcester 
is  less  full,  but  to  the  same  point    Dr.  Stan- 
ley's authorities  are  thus  reduced  te  Hugo 
Candidus  and  the  Annals  of  Waverley;  and 
both  these  seem  partially  to  bear  him  out, 
though  the  Annals  of  Waverley  speak  of  Egel- 
ric as  Cilric,  and  evidently  get  their  informa- 
tion at  second-hand.    Hugo  Candidus,  as  a 
Peterborough   monk,  and   a   writer   of   the 
twelfth  century,  deserves  more  attention ;  and 
his  Yfor^s  in  full  are  as  follows : — ^^  In  diebus 
istius  Abbatis  [t.6.,  Leurici],  electus  est  Egel- 
ricus  sanctissimus  monachus  ejus  ad  archiepis- 
copatum  Eboracae  dvitatis  et  consecratus,  sed 
tamen  facientibus  quibusdam  ex  canonids  vel 
ex  clerids,  quia  pene  natunde  est  eis  semper 
invidere  monachis,  quia  monachus  erat,'  nolue- 
runt  pati  eum  archiepiscopum  esse ;  factus  est 
tamen  episcopus  Dimhelmisa."    It  is  evident 
that  Hugo  and  Simeon  are  flatly  at  issue, 
thotigh  both  are  speaking  about  the  same  man. 


Simeon  says  that  Egelric  was  begged  from  the 
monastery  by  Bishop  Edmond  of  Durtmo, 
who  wanted  a  secretary  and  an  instructor  in  the 
monastic  rule :  Hugo  says  that  he  was  called  to 
York  from  the  repute  of  his  sanctity.  Neither 
mentions  the  date  1041,  which  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  gives  as  an  ascertained  6ict,  and 
to  which  he  was  perhaps  guided  by  the  date  of 
Egelric's  promotion  to  Durham,  1042.  The 
question  then  is,  whether  the  northern  histo- 
rian of  the  See  of  Durham  knew  most  about 
its  bishops,  or  the  mcmk  of  Peterborough 
about  one  of  his  predecessors.  But,  first,  it 
would  require  very  strong  evidence  before  i 
succession  of  iBlfric,  Egelric,  .^Ifric  could  be 
substituted  for  the  one  i£lfric  whom  we  now 
know  of  as  Primate  of  the  North ;  and  the  silence 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  on  such  changes  taking 
place  in  the  elev^ith  century  is  in  itself  afanost 
conclusive  against  them.  For  the  Laud  Manu- 
script of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  was  written  at 
Peterborough ;  and  that  or  some  oUier  text  re- 
cords the  death  of  every  authentic  Archbishop 
of  York  between  971  and  1069,  and  makes  do 
mention  of  Egelric.  But  next,  a  comparison 
of  Simeon's  account  of  Egelric  will  show  that 
Hugo  Candidus  has  transferred  to  York  an  ex- 
pulsion by  the  jealousy  of  the  canons  which 
really  took  place  at  Durham.  Moreover,  as 
Kinsy,  who  actually  succeeded  uSlfric  as  Arch- 
bishop, was  Abbot  of  Peterboroi^h,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  monks  at  York  cannot  have  been  very 
lasting.  Lastly,  it  will  have  been  noticed  that 
Hugo  places  the  elevation  of  Egelric  in  the 
time  of  Abbot  Leofric  Now  Leofric  succeed- 
ed Amwi  in  1052  (Laud  ms.,  a.  1052),  When 
Egelric,  being  Bishop  of  Durham,  oould  not 
well  be  called  Leofric's  ^^most  holy  monk.'^ 
It  can  hardly  -be  doubted  that  Dean  Stanley 
has  hastily  given  credit  to  an  impossible  stoiy, 
and  slightly  patched  it  in  the  telling.  But, 
even  if  his  grounds  for  accepting  it  were  better 
than  they  seem  to  be,  he  ought  surely  to  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  discovery  of  an  unac- 
credited Archbishop. 

In  another  instance,  he  defends  a  passage 
from  an  unpublished  lecture  by  Professor 
Yaughan,  which  ref^red  to  the  practice  of 
genml  ^1-delivery  after  the  death  of  a  king 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  was 
ignorantly  attacked ;  but  tiie  vindication  from 
Professor  Yaughan' s  notes  is  none  the  less  in- 
sufSdent  Ordericus  Yitalis,  an  Englishman 
by-  birth  but  living  in  France,  would  not  be 
a  trustworthy  witness  to  a  doubtful  fact ;  and 
Hoveden  is  a  mere  copyist  for  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  ii.  As  it  happens,  however,  Midmes- 
hxaj  (iL  p.  619)  confirms  the  statement  of  Or 
dencus ;  and  Benedict  of  Peterborough  (iL  pp. 
550,  551),  from  whom  Hoveden  drew  largely, 
is  ample  warrant  for  what  took  place  at  the 
accession  of  Ridiard  i.  It  may  seem  a  slight 
thing  that  an  author  should  be  right  on  insum- 
dent  grounds ;  but  he  is  not  always  likely  to 
be  right  if  he  habitually  acc^ts  inconclusive 
evidence.  In  fact,  for  a  man  of  ability,  who 
has  read  widely,  and  who  is  periiaps  singularly 
fortunate  in  the  assistance  of  critical  friends. 
Dr.  Stanley  is  curiously  liable  to  small  lapses 
or  imperfect  statements.    It  mi^t  indeed  be 
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called  more  than  a  small  lapse,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Conqueror  making  *^a  yearly  solemn 
appearance  with  the  crown  on  his  head^'  (p.  5), 
in  opposition  to  the  distinct  evidence  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  ^^  three  times  he  hare  his 
crown  every  year."  The  legend  that  Merlin 
transported  Stonehenge  from  Ireland  (p.  4) 
ought  to  have  heen  ascribed  to  GeofiQrey  of 
Monmouth,  rather  than  to  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis,  who  wrote  a  generation  later. 

Much  that  is  good  and  much  that  is  true  is 
pleasantly  and  ably  told  in  the  HUtorieal  Me- 
moriah  of  WestminsUr  Abbey;  but  it  is  not 
a  work  of  real  learning  or  scholarlike  accuracy. 
The  author  deserves  all  praise  for  the  honesty 
of  purpose  which  has  led  him  to  risk  the  dis- 
credit that  to  some  extent  accompanies  a  can- 
did acknowledgment  of  former  mistakes.  But 
the  corrections  he  has  actually  made  will 
scarcely  redeem  the  fresh  mistakes  which  he 
has  fallen  into  through  carelessness  or  insuffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  his  subject-matter. 

8.  As  a  commencement  of  his  Mittheiltmgen 
atu  AllfranzdaUchen  Hand»chriften^  Professor 
Tobler  of  Berlin  has  just  published  extracts 
from  the  Chanson  de  Geste  of  AuberL  The 
first  part  of  this  long  epic  poem  had  already 
heen  edited  by  Keller  in  his  JSomvart;  and 
Professor  Tobler  has  continued  the  work  of 
his  predecessor,  beginning  his  copy  of  the 
Vatican  manuscript  (Christin.  1441)  from  the 
Terse  where  Keller  finished.  It  would  have 
heen  almost  impossible  to  give  the  whole  of  the 
poem ;  and  the  editor,  therefore,  has  omitted 
the  less  important  partis,  giving  a  summary  of 
them  however  in  a  few  words.  At  the  con- 
du^on  of  the  chanson  the  character  of  Auberi 
himself  loses  all  interest  for  the  poet,  and,  as 
often  happens  in  popular  epics,  the  adventures 
of  other  heroes  become  the  principal  topic 
Professor  Tobler  has  wisely  selected  for  publi- 
cation only  those  parts  where  Auberi  is  the 
real  hero  and  centre  of  the  story.  The  poem, 
like  all  the  Chansons  de  Geste,  and  unlike  the 
Romances,  is  writt^i  in  verse  of  ten  syllables, 
with  the  csBSura  after  the  fourth  syllable.  In 
publishing  the  old  text.  Professor  Tobler  has 
strictly  followed  the  manuscript  of  the  Vatican 
library,  introducing  only  the  necessary  punc- 
tuation, and  some  regularity  in  the  ortho- 
graphy. In  the  latter  respect,  his  principle 
agrees  with  that  of  ^ther  German  scholars  as 
Against  the  French.  The  old  manuscripts 
know  nothing  of  accents ;  they  make  no  differ- 
ence between  the  consonants  y  and  v  and  the 
vowels  i  and  u  ;  and  they  very  often  join  words 
together.  All  this  makes  them  much  more 
difficult  to  understand.  The  French  scholars, 
in  ord^  to  fadlitate  the  understanding,  intro- 
duce a  completely  modem  orthography:  the 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  adhere  as  closely 
as  they  can  to  the  old  tradition,  and  change  the 
letters  of  the  original  only  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Wackemagel,  in  his  edition 
of  the  AHframdsiaehe  LUder  und  Leiche^  goes 
even  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  good  edition 
should  reproduce  the  mistakes  of  the  original 
Professor  Tobler  has  avoided  both  the  ex- 
tremes, and  has  given  a  legible  and  correct 


text  without  defacing  the  characteristics  of  the 
old  language.  For  some  parts  of  the  poem  a 
manuscript  of  the  Berlin  library  hius  been 
compared ;  and  the  more  important  variations 
have  been  added. 


9.  The  rapid  growth  of  newly  founded 
monastic  orders  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  all  other 
instances  were  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
two  mendicant  fraternities.  This  fact  has  been 
generally  admitted,  and  is  proved  by  the 
numerous  convents  of  friars  which  are  met 
with  everywhere  from  almost  immediately  after 
the  foundation  of  their  orders.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, we  have  possessed  no  detailed  contem- 
porary accounts  of  the  movement  Some  old 
works,  indeed,  such  as  Wadding^s  Annales 
Minoruni,  contained  valuable  information  about 
the  spread  of  the  Minorites.  But  as  the  original 
sources  had  disappeared  it  had  no  sufficient 
guarantee ;  and  accordingly  little  regard  was 
paid  to  it  Professor  Goorg  Voigt  of  Leipzig, 
a  son  of  the  late  Archivist  of  Kdnigsberg  and 
historian  of  the  Teutonic  order,  has  recently 
discovered  among  his  father's  papers  a  tran- 
script, the  original  of  which  is  quite  unknown. 
It  may  perhaps  have  come  from  Rome,  whore 
Wadding  collected  from  the  convents  of  his 
order  all  the  historical  manuscripts  for  his 
work.  It  consists  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
Minorite  Jordanus  da  Giano,  or  de  Tane,  as  he 
calls  himself,  from  a  small  place  in  the  province 
of  Spoleto.  He  knew  the  founder  of  the  order 
personally.  He  took  part  in  the  mission  of 
1221,  joining  it  reluctantly,  and  with  much  fear 
of  the  savage  Germans ;  and  he  contributed  in 
no  slight  degree  to  its  good  results.  At  last, 
having  filled  various  offices  in  his  order,  he  ap- 
pears in  1262  in  the  Chapter  at  Halberstadt, 
where,  at  the  instance  ot  his  brethren,  he  tells 
his  recollections  of  the  early  times  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  allows  them  to  be  recorded.  Un- 
fortunately they  only  reach  as  far  as  1238. 
Many  of  the  facts  were  already  known  from 
the  works  of  Wadding  and  others ;  but  they 
are  here  given  more  fully  and  with  a  greater 
wealth  of  personal  detail  We  also  get  new 
and  authentic  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  order,  its  founder  himself,  and 
the  succession  of  its  first  generals.  The  earliest 
epoch  exhibits  a  blind  enthusiasm.  Francis 
himself  goes  to  convert  the  Sultan ;  and  during 
his  absence  dangerous  quarrels  break  out  in  the 
order.  The  first  missionaries  had  set  out  so 
ignorant  of  foreign  tonnes  that,  when  asked 
whether  they  were  heretics,  they  answered  "  ja" 
— ^the  only  word  they  knew — and  from  sheer 
misunderstanding  suffered  persecution  and 
martyrdom.  But  the  sec(md  mission  was 
undcoiaken  with  more  judgment^  and  had  a 
constantly  increasing  success.  In  England, 
the  growth  of  the  order  had  already  been  so 
great  that  a  considerable  number  of  English 
Minorites  assisted  in  founding  the  Saxon  pro- 
vince. The  marvellous  zeal  and  self-sacrifice 
of  the  missionaries  excited  general  admiration ; 
and  new  members  were  drawn  into  their  ranks, 
and  convents  founded  in  rapid  succession. 
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The  present  work  is  of  great  importance,  not 
merely  for  local  German  history  but  also  for 
the  history  of  the  Church.  Professor  Voigt, 
with  great  care  and  learning,  has  examined  the 
bearing  of  this  new  document  on  the  sources 
previously  known,  explained  the  chief  results 
to  be  obtained  from  it,  and  finally  reprinted  the 
text  with  many  improvements  of  the  incorrect 
transcript  Tt  is  strange  that  so  good  a  scholar 
should  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
pression, often  met  with  in  Italian  manuscripts, 
"dominus  legum"  for  a  teacher  of  law,  but 
should  have  supposed  it  to  be  an  error.  Nor  has 
he  perceived  that  at  p.  629  there  is  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation of  abbreviations,  pnie  having  been 
taken  for  " prime"  instead  of  "  penitencie,"  and 
mie  for  "minime"  instead  of  "  misericordie." 
For  the  rest,  his  work  deserves  every  praise. 
It  will  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  if  this 
discovery  should  lead  to  others  of  a  similar 
kind  among  the  archives  of  the  order  in  Rome. 

10.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  epic  poetry  in 
the  langue  d'oc  has  been  lost,  so  till  ^uite  lately 
nothing  was  known  of  any  dramatic  work  in 
the  language.  Professor  Bartsch  has  now  found 
in  the  Chigi  Library  at  Rome  the  mysterV  of 
Sancta  Agnes^  which  he  has  just  published. 
The  manuscript  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  contains,  besides  Sancta  Agnes, 
several  Latin  documents,  and  a  Provencal 
didactic  poem,  which  the  same  editor  had  pub- 
lished some  years  ago.  The  drama  of  Sancta 
Agnes  itself  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
manuscript,  and  therefore  after  the  time  of  the 
chief  troubadours,  a  fact  which  Professor 
Bartsch  shows  by  several  metrical  arguments, 
e.g.y  the  pronunciation  of  ia  as  a  monosyllable, 
even  if  the  accent  is  on  the  i,  as  in  avia,  sabia, 
tenia.  This  is  not  very  often  to  be  found  in 
works  of  the  classical  period ;  but  it  occurs  as 
a  rule  in  the  present  drama.  Tlie  metrical 
accuracy  of  the  author  seems  not  to  have  been 
great ;  nor  was  his  poetical  capacity  a  high  one, 
to  judge  from  this  single  specimen.  He  has 
followed  his  original,  the  Vita  Sancta  Agnetis, 
by  Ambrosius,  very  closely,  though  sometimes 
altering  and  addmg  different  circumstances 
rather  successfully.  His  invention,  for  instance, 
of  the  soldiers  trving  to  conceal  from  the  sena- 
tor Sempronius  the  death  of  his  son,  shows  de- 
cided dramatic  skill.  The  numerous  songs  as- 
signed to  the  different  characters  are  very  in- 
teresting ;  and  the  melodies  for  them  are  given 
in  the  ms.  These  melodies  are  almost  all  taken 
from  old  songs,  sacred  or  profane,  after  the 
ordinary  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  there 
was  always  frequent  exchange  of  melodies  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  world.  When  the 
archangel  Raphael  goes  down  to  hell  to  bring 
back  the  soul  of  the  deceased  Apodiches,  he 
apostrophizes  the  devil  to  the  solemn  melody 
of  the  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus ; "  and  the  whole 
piece  is  closed  rather  melodramatically  by  four 
angels  carrying  Agnes  to  heaven,  and  singing 
the  antiphon  :  "veni  sponsa  Christi,  accipe 
ooronam  quam  tibi  Deus  preparavit  in  seter- 
num."  Other  songs  are  written  to  melodies  of 
Provencal  canzos,  as,  for  instance,  to  that  of 
the  renowned  pilgrim's  song,  **  Pos  de  chantar 


m'es  pres  talens,"  by  the  oldest  troubadour, 
Coimt  Guillem  ix.  of  Poitiers.  Others  of  the 
songs  are  evidently  of  popular  origin,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  lost  treasures  of  popular  lyric 
poetry  in  the  langue  d*oc.  In  this  respect  the 
publication  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  his- 
tory of  literature.  The  introductory  essay  also 
contains  several  philological  observations  with 
r^ard  to  the  language  and  orthography. 

11.  It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  Herr 
Mfitzner  issued  the  copious  and  well-selected 
series  of  extracts  from  early  English  poetry 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  his  Altenglisehs 
Sprachproben.  The  second  and  concluding 
part,  which  has  lately  appeared,  is  fully  equju 
to  the  first  It  contains  a  selection  from  the 
prose-writers;  and  the  text,  like  that  of  the 
poetry,  is  iUustrated  by  a  full  commentary, 
displaying  much  scholarlike  clearness  and  re- 
search. The  volume  thus  completed  forms  a 
copious  chrestomathy  of  what  may  not  unfitly 
be  termed  the  transition  literature  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  It  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
which  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  class  of 
students  who  desire  to  compare  the  different 
forms  the  language  has  assumed,  from  the  day 
when  the  Saxon  chronicler  laid  down  his  pea 
to  the  period  when,  under  the  creative  hand  of 
Chaucer,  it  approximated  decidedly  to  the 
form  in  which  it  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  great 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  prose,  be- 
ginning with  the  three  well-known  old  Eng- 
lish creeds  printed  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  Reli- 
quicB  Antiqtue,  and  closing  with  the  Tale  of 
Melibeus,  from  Chaucer,  represents  the  period 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  down 
to  close  upon  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Northern  dialect  is  iUustrated  by  a 
treatise  from  Richard  Rolle,  the  ascetic  mora- 
list of  Hampole  Priory.  The  editor's  introduc- 
tion to  this  piece  marks  certain  orthographical 
differences  between  Rollers  prose  and  poetry, 
which  the  specimen  from  the  PricJce  of  Con- 
seiencfj  printed  in  the  first  part,  will  enable  his 
readers  to  verify.  Dan  Michael's  Ayeribite  of 
Inwyt,  "  ywrite,"  as  he  tells  us  himself,  "  mii 
engliss  of  Kent,"  and  John  Trevisa's  version 
of  Higden,  have  furnished  specimens  of  the 
Southern  dialect ;  while  the  Midland  is  repre- 
sented by  large  extracts  from  Bishop  Poor's  de- 
lightful book  The  Ancren  Riwle  (about  1220- 
80),  and  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travels  (1356). 

The  introductory  remarks  to  each  specimen 
are  very  interes^ng.  The  text  has  been  care- 
fully printed ;  arfd,  although  Herr  Mfitzner  uses 
liberally  his  editorial  privilege  of  emendation, 
he  faithfully  presents  in  his  notes  the  original 
reading.  Most  of  the  corrections  appear 
to  be  sound;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  At  p.  4  we  have  "on  J>ine  hondcs 
hich  breethe  [or  biteche]  mine  gosf  For 
Mteche^  supplied  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  editor 
proposes  hiquethe  from  A.-S.  hsctoethan.  The 
Latm  equivalents  of  the  latter  word  are  legare, 
Chron.  1086,  dicer e,  Andreas,  L  198,  ezpro- 
hare,  Ps.  88.  None  of  these  represent  iht 
sense  of  the  passage.  BeUscan  means  adsig- 
nare,  eommendarey  e.g.,  "]>e  betsscan  ^wle 
fire,"  Grein,  QL  ;  also  in  the  specimen  given  by 
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Herr  Mfitamer  from  the  Ormulum,  *'  aund  te 
bitBBche  ice  off  JjIbs  boc,"  L  65,  Mr.  Wright's 
emendation  must  be  accepted.  On  p.  94,  L  14,  oc- 
cars  ^^J^e  nalse  julemde  ]'et  vlyep,  and  naght 
)ett)et  right  is.''  This  reading  is  pronounc- 
ed incorably  corrupt ;  and  no  correction  is  of- 
fered. Most  likely  the  latter  clause  of  the 
seotence  ought  to  run,  *^  and  na^t  de])  ]>et  right 
is,"  which  at  once  restores  the  sense.  But 
this  is  one  among  the  many  passages  of  the 
Ayenhite  of  Inwyt  which  might  be  amended 
with  greater  certainty  by  a  comparison  with 
the  French  original.  A  fruitful  source  of  di£Q- 
calty  in  old  En^ish  xss.  arises  from  the  con- 
stmt  confusion  between  the  Towel  u  and  the 
consonant  n.  Where  English  editors  in  such 
cises  have  scrupled  to  amend  the  text,  Herr 
HStzner  has  shown  a  j;reater  and  a  justifiable 
boldness.  For  instance,  in  the  extracts  from 
Bichard  Rolle,  p.  129,  L  19,  the  ms.  has  "  >at 
Hiymay  wyne  fat  Qodde  hyghte  to  swylke 
rMurnes,  )>at  es,  laude  of  lyghte."  Mr.  Perry, 
who  edited  this  treatise  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  inserts  "  noghte"  between 
*^  wyne "  and  ^^  ]>at,"  thus  making  the  passage 
mean,  in  modem  E^lish,  '^  that  tiiey  may  not 
meet  with  that  which  God  has  threatened  such 
children  as  are  void  of  light"  This  far-fetched 
construction  Herr  Mfttzner  avoids,  by  merely 
reading  "lande"  for  "laude;  "and  he  trans- 
lates, "  that  they  may  gain  what  Qod  has  pro- 
mised to  such  children,  that  is,  the  lana  of 
light,"  a  correction  which  recommends  itself, 
not  only  by  its  simplicity,  but  also  by  its  in- 
terpreting the  promise  of  the  commandment  in 
that  allegorical  sense  which  mediaeval  theolo- 
gians so  constantly  affected.  The  famous  pro- 
clamation of  Henry  in.  is  almost  correctly 
given  (p.  52)  ;  but  die  version  has  one  rather 
serious  blemish  in  the  uniform  adoption  of  the 
letter  3 ,  even  in  words  like  Bigod,  where  it  is 
quite  inadmissible.  In  Mr.  Ellis's  copy,  taken 
accurately  from  the  Patent  Rolls,  this  cor- 
ruption of  the  older  character  does  not  appear. 
Though  the  volume  is  chiefly  important  from 
a  linguistic  point  of  view,  it  is  not  without  other 
claims  on  attention.  For  it  presents  all  the 
various  subjects  treated  in  the  literature  of  the 
time.  It  exhibits  the  history,  politics,  and 
proverbial  philosophy  of  that  age.  It  includes 
fabliaux  and  romances,  miracle-plays  and  a 
sermon  against  them,  different  t3rpes  of  moral 
and  religious  teaching,  and  abundant  specimens 
of  Biblical  translation.  The  glossary  which  is 
promised  in  completion,  should  contain  a  chro- 
nological ^nopsis  of  the  changes  through 
which  the  language  passed  during  the  period 
with  which  the  work  is  concerned. 


12.  Mr.  Riley's  new  volume  of  the  St  Al- 
bans annals  consists  of  two  very  different 
parts— a  short  chronicle  of  England,  from  1422 
to  1481,  by  an  unknown  writer,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  tfohn  of  Amundesham,  and  part  of  a 
very  prolix  history  of  the  monastery  from  1428 
to  1440.  Ahnost  anything  that  relates  to  a 
period  of  which  so  littie  is  known  has  a  certain 
mterest  It  is  difScult  to  explain  the  extreme 
meagreness  and  badness  of  our  materials  for 


the  English  history  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
but  the  fact  is  patent  that  there  is  gradual 
decline  from  the  thirteenth  century  downward, 
alike  in  the  matter  and  in  the  style  of  the 
chronicles.  And  nowhere  is  it  more  evident 
than  in  St  Albans,  where  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  a  certain  tradition  of  good  writing 
would  be  preserved  in  a  school  which  opened 
gloriously  with  Wendover,  Matthew  Paris,  and 
Rishanger.  Probably  the  growth  of  a  native 
literature  under  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate, 
and  the  reaction  against  free  thought  that  ac- 
companied the  suppression  of  Wycliffe's  teach- 
ing, were  among  the  main  causes  why  a  Latin 
literature  decayed. 

The  most  interesting  passages  of  the  short 
chronicle  by  an  unknown  author  are  perhaps 
those  which  refer  to  Lollardy.  They  are  very 
numerous,  as  if  the  writer  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  subject,  and  at  times  very 
bitter,  as  if  he  could  not  write  calmly  on  such 
a  matter.  With  all  allowance  for  his  sincere 
hatred  of  heresy,  and  contempt  for  men  whom 
he  could  sometimes  describe  as  "  ribalds,"  and 
who  not  unfrequently  recanted  for  fear  of 
death,  it  may  yet  be  believed  that  he  was  also 
actuated  by  dislike  of  doctrines  which  struck 
at  the  very  existence  of  St  Albans  and  all 
great  Abbeys.  Mr.  Riley  prints  in  an  appendix 
one  of  the  bills  which  Jack  Sharp  was  be- 
headed in  1431  for  circulating,^  and  which  con- 
tained a  proposal  for  secularizing  a  portion  of 
Church  property.  He  seems  in  his  preface  to 
treat  this  as  the  isolated  act  of  a  single  re- 
former. The  most  curious  point  about  it  is 
that  it  had  been  the  Lollards'  charter,  so  to 
speak,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  had 
even  been  recommended  by  a  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  Crown.  It  is  one  of  the  articles 
against  Purvey,  who  revised  Wycliffe's  Bible, 
t£at  ^'he  says  concerning  the  possessions  of 
the  Church,  that  it  has  been  clearly  shown  in 
a  certain  other  special  treatise,  that  thfe  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  may  have  anew,  without 
any  cost,  fifteen  earldoms,  fifteen  thousand 
knights  and  squires,  with  sufficient  lands  and  re- 
venues, from  the  temporalities  consumed  in  the 
hands  of  the  secular  clergy  and  of  the  religious, 
falsely  so  called  .  .  .  and  besides  this,  the 
King  may  have  every  year  £20,000  freely  for 
his  own  treasury."  With  the  remainder,  fif- 
teen universities,  fifteen  thousand  clergy,  and 
a  hundred  hospitals  might  be  supported.  Pur- 
vey did  not  renounce  this  error  in  his  recanta- 
tion in  1400  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed 
that  his  superiors  thought  it  better  to  give  no 
further  publicity  to  the  dangerous  doctrine. 
But  in  1410  the  "knights  of  Parliament,"  or, 
as  Walsingham  prefers  to  call  them,  "  the  sa- 
tellites of  Pilate,"  recommended  a  rather  more 
moderate  scheme  to  t^e  King,  cutting  down  the 
fifteen  thousand  knights  and  squires  to  fifteen 
hundred  knights  and  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred squires,  and  omitting  all  mention  of  uni- 
versities. Prince  Henry  headed  the  opposi- 
tion; and  the  reformers  were  sharply  ques- 
tioned about  the  grounds  of  their  calculation, 
and,  it  is  said,  failed  in  t^e  proof.  The  wars 
of  the  next  reign  occupied  the  fighting  classes 
of    the   count^    with  other    questions   than 
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Church  reform;  and  Lollardy  lost  ground 
through  its  moral  and  intellectual  inefficiency. 
To  the  lower  orders,  however,  on  whom  the 
burden  of  taxation  fell  most  heavily,  the  idea 
that  the  State  might  defray  its  military  charges 
by  taking  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  higher 
clergy  was  too  seductive  to  be  easily  renounced. 
Jack  Sharp's  petition  in  1431  exhibits  some 
characteristic  differences  from  that  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  adopted.  He  thinks 
an  Earl  may  be  content  with  a  thousand  marks 
a  year,  instead  of  three  thousand,  as  the  Com- 
mons had  proposed ;  and  he  avoids  the  mistake 
of  his  predecessors,  by  giving  a  'schedule  of 
the  incomes  from  which  the  confiscations  he 
recommends  may  be  made.  Altogether  he 
proposed  to  take  about  £60,000  a  year  from 
incomes  which  he  puts  at  over  £143,000.  We 
cannot  verify  his  calculations  minutely ;  but, 
as  monastic  property  brought  in  nearly  the 
sum  he  mentions  at  the  Dissolution  a  century 
later,  it  is  probable  ih%t  he  was  not^far  wrong' 
substantially.  This  was  no  doubt  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  hanging  him.  The  ostensible 
reason  was  that  he  promoted  riots  in  London, 
Coventry,  Oidord,  and  other  towns,  against  the 
monasteries;  and  Fabyan  sa3rs  he  confessed 
that  he  would  have  made  priests'  heads  as 
cheap  as  sheep's.  To  this  Mr.  Riley  adds  the 
surmise  that,  as  he  professed  a  connection  with 
Wigmore-land,  he  was  trying  to  catch  adhe- 
rents of  the  house  of  Mortimer.  Anyhow  he 
is  noticeable  as  the  last  exponent  of  political 
Lollardy.  Whether  the  Church  gained  ulti- 
mately by  staving  off  the  reforms  Sharp  sug- 
gested, may  perhaps  have  been  questioned  by 
some  of  Cranmer's  contemporaries. 

John  of  Amundesham  s  chronicle  shows 
abundantly  with  what  matters  one  ruler  of  a 
great  spiritual  corporation  was  especially  occu- 
pied during  the  first  yewrs  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  vi.  John  of  Whethamstede,  tiiirty- 
third  abbot  of  St  Albans,  was  a  man  of  some 
literary  culture  and  much  worldly  wisdom, 
with  a  certain  talent  for  popularity,  who  had 
the  interests  of  the  great  foundation  he  gov- 
erned sincerely  at  heart  His  mind  was  se- 
riously exercised  soon  after  his  election,  b^ 
the  "  apostasy"  of  a  musical  brother,  who  mi- 
grated to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  more  perfect  choir ;  and  the 
abbot  devised  a  more  stringent  form  of  oath, 
which  might  preclude  future  members  of  the 
brotherhood  from  "devouring  their  mother's 
entrails."  Then,  being  summoned  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pavia,  he  drew  up  a  code  for  the  better 
governance  of  the  house  during  his  absence. 
It  provided  that  the  splendour  of  the  dresses 
should  not  be  diminished  on  certain  important 
feast-days,  that  the  treasures  of  the  Abbey 
should  not  be  shown  to  such  strangers  as 
might  envy  its  prosperity,  and  that  the  breth- 
ren should  not  stand  about  or  drink  to  excess 
in  places  where  they  might  be  observed. 
Having  framed  these  and  other  similar  regu- 
lations, he  set  out  for  Italy,  and  learned  on 
his  arrival  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  been 
holding  forth  against  the  abuses  of  monastic 
rule,  and  especially  against  exemptions  from 
episcopal  supervision.     It  can  scarcely  be  ques- 


tioned that  no  abuse  was  more  fatal  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  But  the 
Abbot  of  St  Albans  could  not  rise  above  the 
party  feeling  of  his  order,  and  prepared  at 
once  to  resist  all  ^icroachment  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  bishop  was  struck  down  by  fever ; 
and  the  abbot  accordingly  left  tiie  Council, 
that  he  might  pay  a  visit  to  Rome  and  profit 
by  the  jubilee.  It  was  his  fortune  to  find 
Pope  Martin  v.  at  Rome ;  and  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  fresh  privfleges  for  St  Albans 
was  too  good  to  be  lost  In  a  first  supplica- 
tion, the  abbot  prayed  that  his  brotherhood 
might  be  released  from  two  weeks'  fast  between 
Septuagesima  and  Quinquagesima  Sundays,  on 
tlie  ground  that  it  was  difficult  and  costly  to 
procure  fish  at  a  place  so  distant  from  the  seia. 
The  second  supplication  was  for  license  to  um 
a  portable  altar,  in  places  like  London  and 
Orford,  which  the  monks  visited  occasionaUr, 
9xA  where  it  was  thought  desirable  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful 
generally,  no  doubt  lest  they  should  "  aposta- 
tize" to  other  orders.  The  third  prayed  leave 
to  farm  the  Abbey  revenues,  including  appa- 
rently the  tithes  of  benefices,  to  laymen — a 
practice  with  which  the  English  ordinaries 
interfered.  The  P(^e  graciously  assented  to 
all  the  requests ;  but  the  abbot  himself  felt 
some  scruple  about  the  relaxation  of  fasts,  and, 
when  the  brothers  on  his  return  eagerly  adopted 
it,  stipulated  for  some  compensation  in  other 
periods  of  the  year.  His  next  achievement 
was  to  suppress  an  attempt  by  the  townsm^i 
of  St.  Albans  to  claim  the  commonage,  which 
was  granted  to  them  at  the  time  of  Wat 
Tylers  insurrection,  and  almost  instantly 
taken  away  by  the  statute  of  Richard  n.  an- 
nulling all  deeds  that  had  been  extorted  by 
force.  Lastly,  this  abbot  is  famous  for  having 
restored  the  old  practice  of  associating  noble 
personages  by  an  honorary  tie  with  the  brother- 
hood. No  man,  reviewing  his  life  dispassion- 
ately, will  censure  him  as  negligent  of  his 
trust,  or  as  wanting  any  but  the  highest  wis- 
dom. But  it  is  not  by  such  men  or  by  such 
reforms  that  the  silent  progress  of  revolutions 
is  arrested. 

Mr.  Riley  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
the  importance  and  interest  of  the  series  of 
annals  he  is  editing.  But,  if  his  woik  rises 
above  the  standard  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  series,  it  certainly  falls  below  that  to  which 
some  of  the  later  editors  have  attained.  Many 
pages  of  legal  matter  are  left  without  foot- 
notes (pp.  235,  254,  256-260,  297,  etc.)  The 
names  that  occur  in  the  text  are  sometimes 
modernized  in  the  foot-notes,  and  sometimes, 
especially  where  they  are  at  all  obscure,  given 
as  they  are  spelled  in  the  Latin,  e,  ^.,  Ta- 
tarygg  for  Totteridge,  and  even  Chelymsf orde 
for  Chelmsford.  In  the  same  way,  while  the 
Latin  text  is  generally  on  the  model  set  by 
Poggio,  we  sometimes  come  upon  a  form  like 
'^  Sirurgicus"  (p.  435).  Again,  is  it  impossibb 
to  trace  the  pedigree  of  Sir  John  Mortimer, 
whose  tragical  fate  Mr.  Riley  justly  notices  in 
his  preface  as  among  the  more  importaoit 
events  to  which  the  short  chronicle  calls  espe- 
cial attention  ? 
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13.  In  studying  the  Florentine  histoiy  of 
RicordaDO  Malespini,  and  his  nephew  and  con- 
tmuator,  Dr.  Busson  was  led  to  the  belief  that 
it  had  been  used  by  Dante ;  and  while  endea- 
Touring  to  demonstrate  this  conviction,  he  has 
carefully  investigated  the  sources  of  the 
chronicle.  His  work  would  have  been  va- 
luable and  interesting  if  the  ground  had  not 
been  cut  away  under  his  feet  by  a  review 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  GdUin- 
giaehe  Qelehrte  Anzeigen^  by  Dr.  Paul  Schef- 
fer-Boichorst,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger 
German  historians.  This  acute  and  conclu- 
siTe  criticism  shows  tliat  the  whole  work  of 
the  Malespini  is  a  forgery.  Neither  Dante  nor 
FiUaoI  drew  from  tMs  chronicle ;  but  rather 
it  is  a  rifacdamento  of  Villani,  composed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
some  Florentine  families,  especially  the  Bona- 
guisl  To  obtain  credit  for  certain  facts  which 
were  not  found  either  in  Yillani  or  any  other 
Florentine  chronicle,  it  was  necessary  to  invent 
an  earlier  chronicle ;  and  this  has  undoubtedly 
been  done.  Now  that  the  proof  is  drawn  out 
it  seems  wonderful  that  the  world  should  have 
been  deceived  so  long.  Exactly  the  same 
thing,  however,  happened  with  regard  to  the 
cfaroDide  of  Matteo  de'  Giovenazzi,  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  was  lately  disproved  by  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Bemhardi.  Thus  the  two  alleged 
oldest  chronicles  in  the  Italian  language  have 
both  been  shown  to  be  spurious :  and  Yillani 
mamtains  his  place  as  the  father  of  Italian 
history.  The  Italian  soil  is  fertile  in  such 
fabrications ;  and  quite  recently  the  Pergamene 
cPArhor6<i,  issuing  from  Sardinia,  were  pro- 
daimed  to  be  the  oldest  monuments  of  the 
Italian  language.  Happily  modem  criticism 
is  cautious ;  and,  although  some  scholars  of 
name  were  misled  by  the  work  of  Signer  Pil- 
Htu,  its  real  character  is  now  suflSdently  im- 
derstood.  Students  of  Italian  history  and 
literature  should  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of 
investigations  of  tiiis  kind. 

14.  Thb  skill  which  Professor  TVattenbach 
has  so  often  displayed  in  the  investigation  of 
German  medisDval  history  he  has  in  the  last 
few  years  applied  also  to  the  study  of  the  re- 
naissance. At  the  meeting  of  the  German 
Philological  Association  in  1865,  he  drew  at- 
tention to  the  melancholy  fate  and  the  elegiac 
verses  of  Benedetto  da  Piglio,  who  crossed  the 
Alps  on  occasion  of  the  Goimcil  of  Constance ; 
and  he  has  now  published  a  life-like  sketch  of 
P^er  Luder,  an  almost  forgotten  German  clas- 
sicist, who  laboiured  as  the  first  teacher  of  the 
new  sdence  at  four  -German  universities.  The 
abundant  collections  of  manuscripts  in  the 
libraries  of  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Basil,  have 
supplied  him  with  much  interesting  matter 
with  regard  to  the  beginnings  of  the  classical 
movement  in  Germany,  and  the  condition  of 
the  German  imiversities  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  His  work  introduces  us 
for  the  first  time  to  the  Italian  classicist  Arri- 
ginus,  who,  in  the  years  1456  and  1457,  ga- 
thered together  a  circle  of  pupils  at  Plassen- 
burg  in  ramiconia.  Amongst  these  was  Ma- 
thias  von  Kemnat,  the  chapliun  and  historian 


of  the  Count  Palatine  Frederick  the  Victorious. 
But  the  private  activity  of  Arriginus  was  less 
important  than  the  appointment,  which  took 
place,  at  about  the  same  time,  of  the  first  clas- 
sical teacher  at  a  German  university.  Frederick 
the  Victorious,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  had  introduced  realism  at  Heidelberg, 
resolved  in  1456  to  restore  the  credit  of  the 
decayed  Latin  language  by  the  nomination  of 
Luder,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
had  piu*sued  his  classical  studies  at  Padua. 
Lud^s  knowledge  of  the  poets  and  historians 
of  antiquity  had  been  acquired  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  after  a  wandering  life ;  but,  imperfect 
as  it  may  have  been  when  Judged  by  jsl  modem 
standard,  it  nevertheless  inr  exceeded  that  of 
the  masters  of  the  old  schools.  Conscious  of 
their  inferiority,  the  Hddelberg  faculty  of  arts 
put  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
new-comer.  But  Luder  enjoyed  the  favoiu*  of 
the  Count  Palatine  and  other  powerful  patrons, 
.and  the  close  friendship  of  the  influential  Ma- 
thias.  Thus  supported,  the  attraction  of  no- 
velty enabled  him  to  stand  his  ground,  and  to 
gain  an  important  position,  though  he  was 
often  in  money  difficulties,  caused  to  some 
extent  b^  his  own  irregularities.  In  1460  the 
great  Wittelsbach  and  Brandenburg  conflict 
broke  out  The  University  of  Heidelberg  was 
soon  almost  deserted;  and  Luder  then  went 
to  Erfurt,  where  he  was  well  recdved,  and  in 
honour  of  his  classical  learning  matriculated 
*' gratis."  Hence,  after  a  year,  he  turned  to- 
wards Ldpzig,  where  he  found  a  cirde  of 
youths  who  were  zealously  studying  the  an- 
dent  authors  and  the  Italian  classidsts,  but 
up  to  that  time  had  worked  without  the  neces- 
sary direction.  Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the 
Count  Palatinate's  earnest  desire,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  prevented  his  returning  to 
Hddelberg;  and  he  at  last  determined  to 
adopt  the  safer  calling  of  medicine.  He  com- 
pleted at  Padua  the  medical  studies  which  he 
had  begun  twenty  years  before ;  and  in  1464 
he  emerges  again  at  Basil  as  *^  poeta,  medicinse 
doctor."  Soon  after  that  he  seems  to  have 
exchanged  the  office  of  a  teacher  for  that  of  a 
diplomatist  In  1469,  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria 
intrusted  him  with  a  complimentary  address 
to  Louis  XI.  of  France;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  appears  as  an  envoy  of  the  same  Duke 
at  the  Court  of  Burgundy.  The  last  trace  of 
him  is  a  copy  of  edifying  verses  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  young  lady's  entering  the  convent  of 
Gnadenthidj  in  BasU.  In  earlier  years  he  had 
been  a  scoffer  on  religious  subjects.  His  per- 
sonal character  is  not  one  to  inspire  any  deep 
interest,  still  less  any  great  respect;  but  he 
deserves  attention  as  a  forerunner  of  the  great 
classical  scholars  of  Germany. 

15.  Thb  sixteenth  century  is  so  wide  a  sub- 
ject that  no  one  can  really  understand  it  unless 
he  supplements  the  teaching  of  general  history 
by  particular  investigations  of  the  prindpal 
events  and  the  most  remarkable  personages  of 
the  time.  M.  Baguenault  de  Purchese  has  de- 
voted an  investigation  of  this  kind  to  a  man 
whose  importance  was  not  of  the  highest  order, 
but  who  was  in  the  counsds  of  the  King,  and 
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who  exercised  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
in  critical  times.  Jean  de  MorviUier  was  bom 
at  Blois  in  1506.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was 
Lieutenant-General  at  Bourges.  He  became 
Dean  of  the  church  in  the  same  town,  was 
nominated  member  of  the  King's  Coundl,  and 
in  this  capaci^  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Chancellor  Guillaume  Poyet  in 
1545.  In  the  following  year,  being  Master  of 
Bequests,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice 
by  Franois  i.,  and  so  took  his  share  in  the  di- 
plomatic action  of  France  when  the  King,  after 
the  peace  of  Crespy  in  1544,  endeavoured  to 
embarrass  Charles  y.  by  his  manoeuvres  at 
Constantinople  and  his  secret  encouragement 
of  the  Protestants.  The  labour  was  lost 
The  death  of  Francis  left  the  Emperor  perfectly 
free;  and  some  years  had  to  elapse  before 
Henry  ii.  took  up  the  thread  of  these  intrigues. 
In  1550  Morvillier  returned  to  France.  He  re- 
sumed his  duties  as  Master  of  Reqnests  in 
1551,  and  in  April  1552  was  made  Bishop  of 
Orleans.  It  was  at  that  time  a  piiyilege  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans  to  release  the  prisoners  in 
the  town  on  the  day  of  his  first  entering  in. 
Forty  days  beforehand,  the  intended  entry  was 
proclaimed  with  sound  of  trumpet ;  and,  from 
all  the  country  round,  the  bandits  and  crimi- 
nals who  had  eluded  the  pursuit  of  justice 
used  to  come  and  surrend^  themselves  as 

Erisoners.  Morvillier,  however,  was  not  in  a 
urry  to  avail  himself  of  his  privilege.  He 
waited  four  years  before  making  his  entry  into 
Orleans,  and  then  abstained  from  announcing 
it;  the  result  was  that  only  twenty-nine  pri- 
soners were  released.  For  a  year  he  worked 
with  zeal  in  his  diocese.  But  the  Council  re- 
quired his  services.  He  was  sent  on  several 
diplomatic  missions,  and  had  a  share  in  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  of  St  Quendn  in  1559.  At 
this  time  it  only  rested  with  himself  to  occupy 
the  highest  office  in  the  kingdom.  On  the 
death  of  the  Chancellor  Olivier,  he  refused 
the  Seals,  which  were  pressed  on  him  by  the 
Queen-Mother  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine; 
and  it  was  only  on  his  refusal  that  they  were 
given  to  L'HdpitaL 

He  had  gone  to  his  episcopal  city,  where  the 
States  were  to  assemble,  when  Francis  il  sud- 
denly died,  leaving  the  throne -to  his  brother 
Charles  iz.  He  took  part  in  die  Council 
which  conferred  the  regency  on  Catherine 
de*  Medici,  but  not  apparently  in  the  States 
which  were  opened  on  the  13th  of  December 
1560.  Had  he  then  stayed  at  Orleans,  he 
would  soon  have  been  driven  away ;  for,  shortly 
after,  the  Protestants  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  place,  and  it  became  the  bulwark 
of  their  party  in  the  civil  war.  Morvillier, 
who  was  in  favour  with  the  Princes  of  Lorraine, 
and  had  accompanied  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
to  Rome  in  1565,  was  again  associated  with 
him  to  represent  France  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1562.  But  he  was  soon  recalled  to 
France,  and  was  the  first  person  who  was 
able  to  give  the  Queen  a  verbal  account  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  Council  More  of  a 
diplomatist  than  a  bishop,  he  was  not  slow  in 
attending  to  his  own  interests.  He  resigned 
his  bishopric,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 


the  Court,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering important  services.  It  was  he  who  gave 
information  of  the  plot  formed  by  the  Protes- 
tants, at  the  beginning  of  the  second  civil  war, 
to  seize  the  King ;  and  shortly  after,  when  ti)e 
seals  were  taken  back  from  L'H6pital,  they 
were  given  to  him  (24  May  1568).  He  certain- 
ly was  not  a  second  LHdpitaL  *^  Homme 
aafiaires  avant  tout,  tr^s-capable  de  mener  k 
bonne  fin  uno  n^ociaticm  diplomatique,  tres  au 
courant  de  la  politique  ext^neure,  Jean  de  Mor- 
villier, ainsi  que  le  remarque  Castelnau,  hesi- 
tait  en  France  sur  la  condmte  k  tenir  vis-^yis 
les  partis  civils  et  religieux.  Chose  singuliere, 
pendant  Ics  deux  annces  que  PevSque  d'Orl6an8 
f  ut  pourvu  du  poste  le  plus  important  de  Tan- 
denne  monarchic,  son  influence  se  manifesta 
beaucoup  moins  que  pendant  qu'il  6tait  simple 
membre  du  ConseiL  H  s'effii^a  devant  Tinter 
vention  de  plus  en  plus  dominante  de  la  rdne 
m^re,  et  se  contenta  de  g6mir  sur  les  maux  dn 
royaume  sans  avoir  la  force  et  la  resolution  d^ 
rom^dier.^*  Nevertheless  he  was  not  a  man 
who  would  go  all  lengths  with  the  Queen,  and 
make  every  sacrifice  to  keep  his  place.  Thon^ 
he  did  not  know  how  to  resist,  he  had  at  all 
events  the  courage  to  stop  short  before  it  was 
too  late.  He  resigned  his  office  in  1571,  be- 
tween the  peace  of  St  Qermain  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholmew.  In  the  massacre  it- 
self he  was  not  concerned.  He  did  not  advise 
it ;  but  he  is  responsible  for  having,  after  the 
act,  endeavoured  to  provide  a  false  excuse  for 
it,  by  suggesting  to  the  King  to  have  Coligny 
^*and  his  accomplices"  tried  for  conspiracy— a 
sort  of  posthumous  assassination  which  added 
hypocrisy  to  the  horror  of  the  massacre. 

Having  been  minister  \mder  Charles  a., 
Morvillier  continued  in  the  counsels  of  Henry 
in.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rdgn,  ho 
was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  conduct 
to  be  observed  with  regard  to  heretics ;  and  he 
drew  up  a  treatise  which  makes  some  forty 
pages  in  the  manuscript  of  his  Memoirs  WEtat^ 
under  the  title,  "  Discoiu's  pour  savoir  s'il  est 
exp^ent  d*arr6ter  par  les  armes  le  cours  de  la 
nouvelle  religion  en  ce  royaume. "  He  concludes 
in  favour  of  toleration,  but  not  so  much  en 
grounds  of  conviction  as  from  a  feeling  of 
helplessness,  experience  having  taught  him 
that  every  conflict  was  followed  by  a  settlement 
less  advantageous  than  the  one  it  had  disturb- 
ed. The  events  that  followed  were  of  a  kind 
to  confirm  his  opinion.  He  witnessed  the 
meeting  of  the  Stutes  at  Blois  in  1676,  and  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  King's  speedt 
He  also  saw  the  formation  of  the  League,  bnt 
not  its  early  proceedings.  In  1577,  when  on  a 
journey  in  the  wake  of  the  Court,  he  was  at- 
tacked at  Tours  by  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease  from  which  he  died  on  t^e  23d  of  Oc- 
tober 1577.  He  left  a  collection  of  papers 
which  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  under  the  title,  MSvioires  d^Etat 
de  Mesaire  Jean  de  Morvillier^  SvS^ue  d!  Orleaiu, 
It  is  from  this  unpublished  work,  and  another, 
also  in  manuscript^  entitled  Zatnede  Memrt 
Jean  de  Morvillier^  SvSque  d'OrUant,  garde 
dee  Seeaux  de  France,  by  Nicholas*  Lefeba« 
de  Lereau,  Councillor  of  State»  that  M.  Bague- 
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naolt  de  Purchase  has  drawn  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  his  book ;  and  several  fragments  of  cor- 
respondence which  he  has  added  have  given  it 
increased  value.  Morvillier  had  a  literary  re- 
patation  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  as  he 
was  known  to  be  well  informed,  he  was  urged 
to  write  a  history  of  his  time.  "  Je  suis  trop 
serviteur  de  nos  rois,"  he  answered,  "pour 
ecrire  leur  histoire.'*  The  remark  is  at  once 
a  coof  ession  and  a  condemnation — a  condemna- 
tion of  the  kings,  and  also  of  their  councillor. 
A  man  who  does  not  venture  to  speak  the 
truth  of  kings  when  they  are  dead  incurs  a 
strong  suspicion  of  not  having  spoken  it  to 
them  when  they  were  alive. 


16.  M.  DssjABBiNs  seems  haff  conscious  of 
the  mistake  he  has  made  in  expanding  what 
might  have  been  an  instructive  essay  into  a  ra- 
ther wordy  volume.  At  least  the  most  origi- 
nal remarks  suggested  by  his  subject — Les 
Moralistes  /ran^ais  du  Seiziime  SiecU — are 
those  directed  to  show  how  and  why  there 
were  no  moralists  to  speak  of  in  that  century. 
To  the  names  of  Erasmus,  Kabelais,  and  Mon- 
taigne, he  has  only  to  add  those  of  La  Boetie, 
L'Hopital,  Pibrac,  Bodin,  Du  Vair,  and  Char- 
ron,  none  of  whom  exactly  deserves  a  separate 
place  amongst  the  masters  of  moral  science, 
though  their  writings,  taken  collectively,  do 
eren  more  than  M.  Desjardins  seems  to  imagine 
to  prove  that  the  pubHc  mind  in  the  time  of 
Luther  was,  as  far  as  abstract  questions  were 
concerned,  empty,  swept,  and  garnished  with 
a  very  few  dull  apophtiiegms.  One  step,  it  is 
true,  had  been  taken  towards  erecting  ethics 
into  a  separate  study:  most  of  the  writers 
above  mentioned  agreed  in  making  morality  in- 
dependent of  religion.  But  this,  as  M.  Desjar- 
dins points  out  in  the  case  of  Charron,  only 
^narrows  the  ground  of  their  substantial  incon- 
sistency :  "  La  morale  se  condamnait  k  manquer 
d'autoritfi  en  manquant  de  principes."  The 
moralists  siurendered  the  principles  which  had 
had  the  authority  of  common  consent,  and 
were  not  yet  alive  to  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing their  place,  since  in  one  and  the  same  vein 
of  empirical  scepticism,  they  abjured  "  all  reli- 
gu)us  belief  and  all  philosophic  certitude." 
They  had  a  taste  for  moralizing,  not  a  talent 
for  moral  philosophy;  and  their  popularity 
was  principally  owing  to  the  temper  of  the 
times,  intelligent  and  not  too  scrupulous,  when 
it  was  found  pleasanter  to  scrutinize  the  jus- 
tice of  severe  laws  than  to  observe  even  easy 
ones. 

According  to  M.  Desjardins,  Luther,  Mon- 
taigne, Calvin,  and  Erasmus  were  all  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  tendency.  The  corrupt 
manners  of  which  they  complain  should  be 
met,  they  agreed,  by  the  relaxation,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  of  the  laws,  religious  or  other- 
wise, which  could  in  no  other  way  be  kept 
from  constant  violation.  Of  course  they  differ- 
ed as  to  the  concessions  to  be  made,  and  still 
inca*e  as  to  the  means  of  enforcing  what  regu- 
lations were  preserved.  Erasmus  wbhed  the 
practices  of  religion  to  be  made  somewhat 
easier  by  authority,  rathw  than  let  consciences 


be  burdened  with  ceremonial  sins.  Luther,  in 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  standard  of  spiritual 
disinterestedness,  gave  occasion  to  the  charge 
of  undervaluing  the  merely  moral  virtues. 
Calvin  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the  license 
which  a  strained  application  of  his  doctrine 
would  allow,  by  strict  and  inquisitorial  rules 
for  the  external  practice  of  his  followers. 
Montaigne  boldly  regulated  the  limits  of  the 
desirable  by  the  attainable ;  but  the  degree  of 
perfection  which  men  will  voluntarily  attain  is 
represented  by  their  individual  tastes,  as  was 
of  course  the  case  with  Montaigne  himself. 
M.  Desjardins's  efforts  to  extract  a  moral  sys- 
tem from  the  Essais  leave  it  as  much  a  matter 
of  choice  as  before  whether  their  author  shall 
be  set  down  as  ah  inconsistent  Epicurean  or  an 
inconsistent  Stoic ;  half  his  practice  and  half 
his  precepts  would  favour  one  view,  and  half 
the  other.  His  standard  of  moral  excellence 
is  derived  from  the  ideal  usages  of  common 
life ;  but,  as  even  this  ideal  is  too  high  for  the 
majority,  he  qualifies  the  definition,  always 
trembling  on  his  pen,  of  virtue  as  the  art  of 
happiness,  by  distinguishing  ephemeral  and 
true  felicity.  But  where  nis  precepts  are 
sternest— and  in  the  matter  of  veracity  they 
are  uncompromisingly  stern — ^they  a  re  en- 
forced by  no  sanctions  and  justified  by  no  ar- 
guments. The  prejudices  of  a  code  of  hon- 
our give  rise  to  notions  of  duty  as  binding  as 
those  enforced  by  religious  or  rational  argu- 
ments ;  buty  when  Montaigne  attempts  to  sys- 
tematize his  real  motives  for  adhering  to  the 
practice  **  des  honn^tes  gens,"  he  does  not  get 
beyond  a  general  impression  that  what  is  desi- 
rable for  society  at  large  must  be  desirable  for 
its  individual  members.  If  this  had  been 
self-evident  or  demonstrable  by  experience  or 
plain  common  sense,  Montaigne  might  have 
done  something  towards  a  science  of  morals ; 
as  it  is,  though  perhaps  the  fairest,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  favourable  specimen  of  the 
mondity  of  his  age,  he  only  contributes  indi- 
rectly to  define  the  problems  which  were  re- 
opened by  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  which,  in  the  eighteenth, 
were  popularized,  not  to  say  vulgarized,  by 
different  schools,  not  at  att  more  profound  than 
the  Etsaia, 

M.  Desjardins  is  not  very  favourably  dis- 
posed to  what  he  considers  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies ;  and  he  dismisses  Rabelais,  whose 
moral  philosophy  is  more  original  than  Mon- 
taigne's, with  the  remark  t^at  Pantagruel 
was  not  read  for  its  good  advice.  As  much  of 
the  volume  as  is  not  taken  up  with  general  re- 
marks or  criticisms  on  Montaigne  and  his  imi- 
tators, Pibrao  and  Charron,  is  divided  between 
the  poets,  the  historians,  and  the  lawyers  o{ 
the  peridd.  Two  or  three  of  the  last  alone 
have  much  right  to  a  place  among  moralists. 
Cujas,  Dumoulin,  and  Bodin  were  eminent 
names ;  and  their  influence  did  not  end  with 
their  numerous  followers.  Whether  they  be- 
gin, like  the  first,  by  deriving  "jus"  from 
'' justitia  "  "because  right  is  more  primitive 
than  Uw,"  or,  like  the  second,  attack  the  root 
of  the  current  prejudices  against  usury,  or, 
like  the  third,  try  to  find  universal  and  philo- 
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sophic  principles  in  defence  of  arbitrary 
power,  they  sanction  and  exemplify  the  rising 
taste  for  moral  investigations.  They  admit 
that  public  law  and  political  authority  should 
rest  on  some  assignable  basis;  and,  pending 
its  determination,  tliey  solve  the  practical 
question  of  the  moment  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  the  system  which  they 
would  each  establish  if  they  could.  More 
than  this  no  French  moralist  of  the  sixteenth 
century  can  be  said  to  do. 

17.  Mb.  Wi^ipplb  is  one  of  those  writers 
who  strive  to  place  criticism  among  the  fine 
arts,  to  write  pictorially  and  suggestively,  and 
to  raise,  by  an  allied  literary  process,  the 
same  emotions  in  his  readers  which  the  read- 
ing of  the  books  he  criticises  excites  in  him- 
self. He  is  also  a  favoiurable  specimen  of  the 
class ;  for  his  necessarily  exaggerated  outlines 
are  filled  in  with  the  results  oi  acute  observa- 
tion and  a  wide  miscellaneous  knowledge.  His 
book  on  The  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth treats  certain  topics  of  the  subject  with 
some  novelty  and  much  truth.  In  the  lec- 
tures on  ShaKespeare,  which  are  the  most  care- 
ful of  the  series,  he  not  undeservedly  derides 
the  moral  platitudes  which  critics  like  Ger- 
vinus  make  the  central  ideas  of  the  plays,  and 
lays  down,  dogmatically  enough,  but  with 
much  plausibility,  the  sketchy  outlines  of  the 
poef  s  personality.  He  notes  the  entire  lack 
of  any  distinctively  religious  character,  any 
character  whose  main  motives  are  religious, 
in  the  plays,  and  thence  argues  this  single 
want  in  Shakespeare^ s  own  nature — the  lack 
of  any  distinctive  religious  interest ;  and  here 
he  is  unjust  through  not  also  examining 
whetlier  iliere  was  not  something  in  the  cb- 
cumstances  of  Shakespeare's  day  which  would 
account  for  his  not  parading  his  own  religious 
likings  or  antipathies  upon  tiie  stage.  Of  the 
other  dramatic  poets  of  the  period  Mr.  Whip- 
ple only  reviews  some  of  the  better  known, 
and  adds  nothing  concerning  them  to  the  well- 
worn  criticisms  of  Hazlitt,  Coleridge,  and 
Lamb.  Even  in  the  case  of  Jonson  he  is  only 
careful  to  get  some  idea  of  the  man  as  a  whole, 
without  any  consideftttion  of  the  development 
of  his  chiuracter.  He  presents  him  in  his  tri- 
umphant prime,  and  to  this  figure  credits  the 
splenetic  and  envious  snarls  of  his  youth. 
Neither  among  the  dramatists  nor  the  prose 
writers  does  he  mention  Tom  Nash,  who 
nevertheless  both  as  a  dramatist  and  as  a 
prose  essayist  exercised  a  great  influence  upon 
his  age.  Twice  he  set  an  example  which  for 
a  time  turned  the  current  of  dnunatic  compo- 
sition into  a  new  mould.  The  first  occasion 
was  when  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  employed 
him  to  ridicule  the  Puritans,  and  he  intro- 
duced the  Vetus  Gomcedia,  the  Aristophanic 
drama,  in  order  the  better  to  indulge  in  his 
wild  vein  of  personal  satire.  From  1589  to 
1592  he  must  have  been  in  the  closest  rela- 
tions with  Whitgift,  who  sheltered  him  at 
Croydon  during  the  Plague  in  1592,  and  for 
whom  he  wrote  his  single  cb*ama  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  Summer^s  Last  Will  and 
Testament      After  Uie  Aristophanic    drama 


had  been  put  down  for  some  five  or  six  years, 
he  revived  it  in  his  Isle  of  Dogs^  the  form  of 
which  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  have  imitated  in 
his  Boery  Man  out  of  hie  Humour,  Nash 
was  less  fortunate  in  this  second  experiment ; 
for  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  As  a  prose- 
writer  he  began,  under  the  same  patronage, 
with  his  squibs  against  Martin  Mar-prelate; 
and  in  them,  and  in  his  attacks  on  €}abriel 
Harvey,  he  certainly  proved  himself  the  liveK- 
est.  and  perhaps  the  wittiest,  En^ish  prose- 
writer  of  his  day.  His  loose  periods  are  at 
least  as  notable  in  the  history  of  our  language 
as  the  balanced  sentences  of  Sidney,  yir, 
Whipple  sometimes  speaks  of  writes  with 
whom  he  evidently  has  only  a  second-hand  ac- 
quaintance. What  he  says  of  Lyly  proves  not 
only  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Buphues 
when  he  wrote,  which  is  excusable,  but  also 
that  he  had  n^lected  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted witii  Lyly's  "  classic  plays,"  in  whidi 
few  besides  himself  discover  merely  "fop- 
peries of  diction  and  sentiment^"  and  "  dainty 
verbal  confectionery."  He  also  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  the  styles  of  Lyly  and  Sidney, 
who  in  their  day  were  considered  to  stand  at 
opposite  poles  of  taste.  But  all  these  defi- 
ciencies are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Whipple's  criticisms  are  exclusively  personal ; 
he  judges  all  language  from  the  subjective 
cenfre  of  his  own  feelings  and  sense  of  the 
congruous.  That  whidi  grates  on  his  modem 
habits  he  considers  not  so  much  a  good  thing 
rusted  with  time  as  an  alloy  originally  worth- 
less. And  he  expresses  his  sentiments  in  a 
style  which  three  centuries  henctf  would  pro- 
bably be  judged  to  be  as  stilted  and  embroi- 
dered as  he  considers  that  of  Sidney,  who,  be 
says,  converts  language  "from  the  temple  of 
thought  into  its  stately  mausoleum." 

18.  In  the  ordinary  narratives  of  Raleigh'^ 
life,  the  artistic  fire  and  genius  of  the  man  are 
not  sufficiently  exhibited ;  yet  without  recog- 
nising these  qualities  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain, on  the  one  hand,  his  magnificence  and 
extravagance,  and,  on  the  other,  that  imperial 
imagination  in  which  he  reminds  one  of  Napo- 
leon. Dr.  Hannah,  in  his  Courtly  Poets  from 
Raleigh  to  Montrose^  gives  a  complete  edition 
of  all  Raleigh's  extant  poetry.  He  thus  en- 
ables the  student  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  Ra- 
leigh's biography.  The  poems  show  the  his- 
trionic element  in  the  man  —  his  power  to  as- 
sume passion,  and  to  give  heart-rending  ex- 
pression to  imaginary  feelings.  Jhe  chief 
novelty  in  Dr.  Hannah's  book,  besides  his  au- 
thentication of  Raleigh's  poems,  is  the  publica- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  his  great  poem  Vynthia^ 
on  the  strength  of  the  opening  cantos  of  which 
Spenser  complimented  him  as  "the  summer's 
nightingale."  The  fragment  consists  not  of 
any  part  of  the  original  poem,  but  of  a  twenty- 
first  and  opening  of  a  twenty-second  book, 
subsequentiy  added  by  Raleigh.  Br.  Hannah 
places  the  date  of  this  tegment  after  1603. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Raleigh  composed 
it  in  prison  in  1692,  when  Queen  Elizabetii 
was  pleased  to  treat  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Throckmorton  as  treason  to  herself,  and 
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that  the  author  placed  the  poem  in  the  hands 
of  Robert  Cecil  to  show  to  the  Queen.  The 
trast  was  a  happy  one ;  for  though  it  probably 
did  not  secure  the  Queen's  sight  of  tne  ms.,  it 
secured  its  preserration  among  the  treasures 
at  Hatfield.  It  is  known  that  Raleigh  previ- 
OQS  to  his  marriage  was  a  favourite  witn  the 
Queen,  who,  on  finding  his  attachment  to 
another,  as  Spenser  says,  thought  t»  have 
slain  tiiem  both,  but  on  reflection  awarded 
them  a  less  punishment : — 

"*l3  this  the  faith,'  she  said — and  said  no 
more, 
But  turned  her  face,  and  fled  away  for  ever- 
more." 

It  was  to  soothe  this  angry  mistress  that  Rar 
leigh  employed  the  smooth  intervention  of 
Robert  Cecil.  To  him  he  first  of  all  denied 
the  truth  of  his  marriage.  **  If  any  such  thing 
were,  I  would  have  imparted  it  to  yourself  be- 
fore any  man  living :  and  therefore  I  pray  you 
befieve  it  not :  and  I  beseech  you  to  suppress, 
what  you  can,  any  such  malicious  report  For 
I  profess  before  God  there  is  none  on  the  &ce 
of  the  earth  that  I  would  be  fastened  unto." 
But  he  was  fastened;  and  it  soon  became  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  acknowledge  it.  But 
now  another  poetical  lie  might  serve.  In  July 
1592  he  wrote  to  Cecil,  from  the  Tower,  a 
letter  clearly  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  XJueen. 
His  heart  was  never  broken  tiU  now.  "  Once 
amiss  hath  bereaved  me  of  aU  .  .  .  aU  wounds 
hare  scars  but  that  of  fantasy  [love] ;  aU  afiec- 
tions  their  relentings,  but  that  of  womankind. 
.  .  .  AU  thos^  times  past,  the  loves,  the  sighs, 
the  sorrows,  the  desu'es,  can  they  not  weigh 
down  one  frail  misfortime  ?  .  .  .  She  is  gone 
mwhom  I  trusted,  and  of  me  hath  not  one 
thought  of  mercy,  nor  any  respeot  of  that  that 
was.^  These  expressions  are  the  key  of  the 
recovered  poem.  In  it  he  speaks  of  the  Queen 
as  stiU  alive,  but  dead  to  nim.  He  enlarges 
upon  the  revenge  of  womankind.  He  speaks 
of  his  marriage  as  a  frail  misfortune  with 
which  love  had  nothing  to  do. 

"But  thou  my  weary  soul  .  .  . 
Dost  know  my  error  never  was  forethought 
Or  ever  could  proceed  from  sense  of  loving." 

And  so  in  magnificent  imagery,  worthy  of  the 
age  of  Shakespeare,  he  mourns  over  his  dead 
love  to  the  Queen,  and  the  estrangement  which 
kills  him.  All  poetry  is  but  feigning,  says 
Shakespeare ;  but  Raleigh  carried  his  feigning 
beyond  the  bounds  of  decency  and  honour, 
and  has  set  up  in  it  a  monument  as  discredi- 
table to  his  morals  as  it  is  honourable  to  his 
genius. 

Dr.  Hannah  has  admitted  into  Raleigh's 
works  only  six  poems  of  which  the  authentica- 
tion is  not  satisfactory  to  him.  But,  once  ad- 
mitting those  six,  he  probably  might  have  ex- 
tended his  list  For  instance,  in  the  poetical 
miscellany  The  Fhcmix  ITest,  published  in 
1593,  there  is  a  series  of  eight  poems,  begin- 
ning with  die  sonnet  commencing 

"Those  eyes  which  set  my  fancy  on  a  fire," 

all  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  same 
style  as  the  fragi^ient  of  Cynthia,    Of  these, 
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four  are  admitted  to  be  certainly  Raleigh's  ^ 
and  one  is  admitted  as  doubtful.  If  internal 
evidence  is  of  any  validity,  the  three  others 
are  his  likewise.  A  still  more  interesting 
question  coDoiected  with  The  PTiemix  Neat  is, 
whether  it  contains  anything  of  Shake- 
speare's? He  printed  his  first  acknowledged 
work  in  1593 ;  but  in  1592,  as  was  shown  in 
The  North  BritUh  Review,  No.  108,  p.  88,  he 
was  already  known  to  a  select  circle  of  friends 
for  his  "facetious  grace  in  writing."  Short 
poems,  of  his  were  probably  handed  about  in 
manuscript^  a  welcome  boohr  to  the  editor  of  a 
poetical  miscellany.  In  The  Fhcmix  Nest 
there  is  a  poem  on  the  world,  signed  "  W.  S. 
Gent ; "  but  it  shows  none  of  his  characteris- 
tics except  brevity  and  compression.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  anonymous  pieces 
seem  to  bear  the  imprint  of  his  style  and 
genius.  Dr.  Hannah  prints  one  of  them, 
"  The  Shepherd  to  the  Flowers,"  at  p.  174,  in 
which  ideas  and  expressions  are  aUka  Shake- 
spearian, everything  in  fact  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rhymes,  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  hnj  of  Shakespeare's  known  works.  Among 
the  pieces  in  which  the  great  poet's  hand  may 
be  suspected  are  the  following : — "  My  First- 
bom  Love,"  p.  94  m  Mr.  Park's  reprint^  in  vol. 
il  of  Helieonia;  "What  else  is  Hell,"  p.  102 ; 
and  especially  "The  Counter  Love,"  so  like, 
not  only  in  ito  beauties,  but  in  its  indecencies, 
to  some  of  Shakespeare's  known  pieces  in  the 
Sonnets,  and  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  two  sonnets,  pp.  118, 
119,  and  the  pieces,  "Divide  my  Times,"  p. 
125,  and  "  0  Night,  0  jealous  Night,"  p.  184, 
the  piece  which  immediately  precedes  "The 
Shepherd  to  the  Flowers." 

Next  to  Raleigh,  Dr.  Hannah  has  taken  most 
trouble  with  Sir  Henry  Wooton,  whose  poems 
he  collected  many  years  ago.  In  the  case  of 
those  authors  from  whom  he  only  gives  a 
specimen  or  two,  and  whose  works  have  not 
been  collected  before,  he  gives  us^ul  lists  of 
their  poems,  with  references  to  show  where 
each  may  be  found.  The  whole  collection  is 
carefully  selected  and  well  edited;  and  the 
book  does  credit  to  Dr.  Hannah's  scholarship 
and  industry. 

19.  Emblem-ltteratttrb  is  a  branch  of  art 
which  still  wants  its  historian,  to  treat  it  gene- 
rally and  in  all  its  bearings,  not  in  its  some- 
what forced  and  altogether  restrictive  relation- 
ship to  a  single  poet  Emblems,  like  coats  of 
arms,  are  a  sort  of  determinative  nieroglyphics, 
pictorial  epigrams,  representing  a  topic  to  the 
imagination  through  tne  eye  by  the  picture,  as 
well  as  through  the  ear  by  the  accompan3ring 
verses.  They  belong  essentially  to  a  meta- 
physical age,  when  tiie  knowledge  of  nature 
consists  more  in  a  series  of  mystical  and  fan- 
ciful relationships,  in  a  confusion  between 
symbol  and  reality,  and  in  magical  receipts  for 
effecting  physical  changes,  than  in  any  orderly 
arrangement  of  ^Acts,  or  inductive  proof  of 
general  principles.  They  lose  their  power 
over  the  mind  in  proportion  as  magical  forms 
lose  their  imagined  power  over  nature.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Alciatus  ranked  with  Doctors 
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of  Divinity  as  a  moral  force.    Thus  Gabriel 
Harvey,  in  one  of  his  sonnets  (1592),  says: — 

*'  Would  Alciat's  emblem,  or  some  scarlet  hood. 
Could  teach  the  pregnant  sons  of  shining  light 
To  interbrace  each  other  with  delight," 

Emblematists,     like     epigram    writers,     are 
rather  parasitical  creatures  than  original  forces 
in  literature.     Both  live  on  the  poets.     They 
choose  the  most  vivid  similitudes,  or  the  most 
terse  and  pointed  thoughts  of  the  poet;  isolate 
them,  and  mould  them  into  a  picture  or  a 
couplet     Originality  is  the  very  last  thing  they 
aim  at     Epigrammatist  after  epigrammatist, 
emblematist  after  emblematist,  embodies  the 
same  illustrative  similitude  in  a  similar,  but 
slightly  varied,  phrase  or  picture.    They  are 
not  fountains  of  poetical  thoughts,  but  only 
little  pitchers  in  whfch  some  drops  of  the  water 
of  Hippocrene  may  be  found  more  or  less  per- 
fectly crystallized.     Lily,  with  his  wonderful 
correspondences    between    a  fanciful  natural 
history  and  the  little  world  of  man,  is  a  writer 
who  has  a  real  affinity  with  them  ;  but  to  re- 
gard them  as  in  any  sense  sources  of  Shake- 
speare^s  imagery  is  entirely  to  mistake  Shake- 
speare^s  genius.      There  can  be  no  greater 
proof  of  mis  than  the  exceedingly  meagre  list 
of  correspondences  which  Mr.  Green  has  been 
able  to  collect  in  his  book  on  Shakespeare  and 
the  Emblem  Writers.    And  this  list,  neverthe- 
less, is  enlarged  by  such  fanciful  suppositions 
as  that  Shakespeare  probably  had  some  book 
of  emblems  in  his  mind^s  eye  when  he  spoke 
of    the    two-headed    Janus,    or   the    winged 
Pegasus,   or  the  candle    sineeing  the  moth. 
Occasionally,   the    correspondences    are  only 
arrived  at  by  a  singular  misinterpretation  of 
Shakespeare^s  text.    Thus  when  Goriolanus, 
embracmg  Aufidius,  says,  **Here  I  clip  the 
anvil  of  my  sword,"  t.ft  Here  I  embrace  the 
body  on  which  I  have  proved  the  temper  of  my 
sword,  Mr.  Green  illustrates  it  thus :  "  To  clip, 
or  cut,  i.e,  strike  the  anvil  with  the  sword,  is 
exhibited  by  more  than  one  of  the  emblem 
writers;"  and  he  reproduces  a  picture  of  a 
man  breaking  his  sword  upon  an  anvil,  as  an 
emblem  of  a  man  losing  a  friend  by  putting 
him    to   too    hard    proof — ^the    moUo   being 
*^  Importunitas  evitanda."      Nothing  can  be 
further  removed  than  the  cousinship  in  this 
instance.     The  best  part  of  Mr.  Green's  book 
is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  emblem  writers, 
with  expensive  reproductions  of  some  of  their 
more  remarkable  plates ;  and  the  most  apposite 
is  a  collection  of  parallel  passages  between  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  that  of  Whitney, 
the    English   emblematist    of    1686.     These 
parallelisms  had  been  alreadv  indicated  by  Mr. 
Douce  and  Mr.  Knight    They  are,  however, 
more  thoroughly  given  by  Mr.  Green  than  by 
any  previous  writer. 


20.  An  anonymous  pamphlet  on  The  Ponti- 
fical Decrees  against  the  Motion  of  the  Earth 
has  deservedly  reached  a  second  edition  with- 
in a  few  days  of  its  first  appearance.  It  deals 
in  a  masterly  way  with  one  aspect  of  a  histori- 


cal controversy.     It  shows  that  in  the  &moQs 
condemnations  of  Galileo  and  the  Copcmican 
doctrine  by  the  Congregations  of  the  Index 
and  of  the  Inquisition,  the  act  was  not  merely 
one  of  those  Cfongregations,  but  that  each  step 
of  the  affair  was  taken  by  express  command 
of  the  Pope,  that  his  intervention  was  official 
and  the  decrees  Papal,  and  that  the  arguments 
and  suggestions  to  the  contrary  made  hj  a 
school  interested  in  denying  these  facts  are 
unhistorical,    imtrue,    and    in     many    cases 
absurd.      The  author  selects  some  of  those 
writers  who  have  been  considered  most  suc- 
cessful in  explaining  away  or  putting  a  new 
construction  on  the  matter,  and  shows  how 
their  explanations  and  constructions  are  in 
contradiction  with  the  facts,  and  how  the  new 
facts  which  they  produce  are  taken  from  pro- 
ceedings of  later  date,  which  hvae  really  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  in  hand.     It  has 
been  the  custom  with  some  writers  to  dissolve 
the  official  character  of  die  decrees  in  a  mist 
of  sentiment,  by  supposing  them  to  have  been 
(so  far  as  the  kst  is  concerned)  a  freak  of  ill- 
temper  in  Pope  Urban  vin.,  who  thought  him- 
self caricatured  by  Galileo  in  his  Dialoffo  un- 
der the  person  of  Simplicio.    The.  author  of 
the  pamphlet  patiently  controverts  this  view. 
He  shows  that  Galileo,  in  spite  of  the  most 
palpable  falsehood  and   shuffling,  was  really 
very  leniently  treated,  as  leniency  was  then 
understood,  and  that  the  desire  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  time  was  to  crush  the  opinion,  but 
not  to  crush  the  man.     One  new  fact  which  he 
states  in  a  postscript  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance.   He  produces  an  Irtiex  expurgaUh 
rius  of  1664^  in  which  all  preceding  Mecrees 
about  books  were  collected  by  order  of  Popo 
Alexander  vii.,   who  prefixed  a  bull  to  the 
volume,  in  which  he  **  confirms  and  approves 
each  and  every  one  of  these  decrees  by  his 
apostolic  authority."     Among  these  decrees  is 
that  against  Copernicus,  Didacus  a  Stunica, 
and  Foscarini,  who,  it  is  said,  '^  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immobility  of 
the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  the 
mobility  of  the  earth,  is  consonant  to  truth, 
and  not  adverse  to  Holy  Scripture.     Lest  there- 
fore such  opinion  should  insinuate  itself  fur- 
ther to  the  peril  of  Catholic  truth,"  all  books 
teaching  such  doctrines  are  respectively  pro- 
hibited, condemned,  and  suspended. 


21.  Mr.  Mabkhah  has  made  a  contribution 
of  real  value  to  the  history  of  the  great  Civil 
War  in  his  Life  of  the  dreat  Lord  Fairfax. 
It  was  work  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  Uie 
careful  execution  of  which  has  evidently  been 
a  labour  of  love  with  tiie  writer.  The  cam- 
paigns are  very  clearly  explained,  and  iUus- 
trated  with  some  excellent  maps ;  the  family 
connections  and  personal  antecedents  of  ^e 
less  conspicuous  characters  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary War  have  been  diligently  investigated,  and 
are  mven  in  the  notes.  In  one  main  object  of 
his  book  Mr.  Markham  has  been  thoroughly 
successful  He  shows  that  to  Fairfax,  rather 
than  to  CromwelL  belong  the  crqkiit  of  having 
first  disciplined  the  Puritans  aivd  led  them  to 
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yictory ;  and  in  particnlAr,  thftt  the  battle  of 
MftTston  Moor  was  won  almost  singly  by  the 
northern  general  Where  he  breaks  down  is 
in  the  attempt  to  extenuate  his  hero's  failure 
as  I  statesman  by  exclusive  reference  to  the 
nobler  parts  of  his  character.  But  there  is 
not  much  special  pleading  of  this  kind ;  and 
what  there  is  seems  to  arise  from  the  author's 
inability  to  imderstand  the  union  of  the  high- 
est personal  and  soldierly  qualities  with  a  want 
of  political  forecast  and  a  weak  will.  Some- 
times, too,  his  strong  feeling  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary side  makes  him  unjust  to  its  oppo- 
nents. It  is  scarcely  fair  to  blame  Prince 
Rupert  for  joining  a  cause  of  which  his  eldest 
brother  disapproved  (p.  151),  when  that  brother 
Tras  amongst  the  most  contemptible  of  men ; 
and  the  constant  attacks  on  Charles  for  his 
correspondence  with  foreign  powers  ought  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  admission  ^t 
France  and  Sweden  had  a  distinct  share  in  in- 
dting  to  the  rebellion.  That  Lucas  and  Lisle 
deserved  the  death  to  which  Fairfax  condemn- 
ed them  may  be  readily  granted.  They  had 
broken  parole  and  shed  blood  needlessly.  But 
tiie  sole  Reason  Fairfax  himself  gives  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  their  case  as  '^  mere  sol- 
diers of  fortune  "  and  that  of  Lords  Gapel  and 
Norwich,  "  who  were  considerable  for  estates 
and  families,"  ought  not  to  have  been  passed 
over  in  complete  silence.  Mr.  Markham's 
literary  style  is  often  heavy,  and  sometimes  in- 
flated But,  generally  speaking,  the  merits  of 
the  book  far  outweigh  its  defects;  and  the 
most  obvious  faults  are  such  as  a  single  revi- 
sion would  remove. 

The  military  history  of  the  Civil  War  is  in 
several  respects  anomalous  and  curious.  When 
the  war  broke  out  there  were  many  English 
and  Scottish  ofBcers  in  the  country  who  had 
served  under  the  greatest  generals  of  the  day 
in  the  most  hard-fought  battles  of  that  or  per- 
haps of  any  time.  Men  naturally  turned  to 
tbesc  as  their  leaders ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Leslies,  Masseya,  and  Urrys,  trained  in  the 
school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  could  not  hold 
their  own  against  the  self-taught  Cromwells, 
Fairfaxes,  and  Hoptons.  It  was  at  once  a 
cause  and  a  consequence  of  this  that  the  dis- 
cipline and  tactics  of  the  English  army  wete 
very  little  influenced  by  the  Swedish  model. 
Gustavus^s  improvements,  the  mixture  of 
horsemen  and  musketeers,  and  the  light  artil- 
lery, made  of  wood  and  leather  on  occasion, 
found  no  counterpart  in  England,  where  a  regi- 
ment of  Urry's  troopers  refused  at  Marston 
Moor  to  be  broken  up,  while  the  artiUeiT  at 
Naseby  was  so  cumbrous  and  bad  that  both 
sides  practically  disregarded  it  Again,  the 
strength  of  tiie  Swedes  lay  in  their  mfantry ; 
the  English  battles  for  a  long  time  were  mere 
melees  of  cavalry,  and  the  footmen  had  done 
their  duty  if  they  stood  firm.  These  con- 
siderations explain  the  difference  we  have 
noted.  Trained  officers  lost  half  their  value 
when  a  campaign  was  made  up  of  engagements 
of  small  bodies,  who  rode  to  meet  one  another 
ftcross  country,  and  whose  fate  turned  on  the 
leader's  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  power 
of  infusing  confidence  into  his  men.    A  cap- 


tain like  Fairfax,  who  had  hunted  over  half 
Yorkshire,  and  whom  the  yeomen  respected  as 
the  representative  of  a  great  county  family, 
was  worth  any  number  of  half-foreign  Dugald 
Dalgettys.  No  doubt,  after  a  time,  these  con- 
ditions were  reversed.  After  the  adoption  of 
the  new  model,  the  Parliamentary  army  was 
composed  of  well-disciplined  men  under  trained 
vet^ns.  But  by  this  time  the  war  had  been 
its  own  school ;  and  the  native  leaders,  younger, 
abler,  and  equally  familiar  with  battle-fields, 
could  hold  their  own  against  their  early  in- 
structors. Mr.  Markham  makes  just  havoc  of 
one  exaggerated  reputation,  showing  up 
Rupert's  incompetency  on  every  occasion 
where  real  generalship  was  tested.  On  the 
other  side,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
intrusted  at  twenty-five  with  the  cpmmand  of 
large  bodies  of  men,  and  matched  with  the 
best  officers  of  the  enemy.  The  Parliament 
had  no  nephews  to  promote ;  and  Fairfax,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  its  captams,  had  given 
signal  proof  of  his  merit  before  the  command- 
in-chief  was  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  incidentally  vindicates  Cromwell  from  the 
charge  of  dishonestly  intriguing  to  contrive  and 
then  evade  the  self-denying  ordinance.  But,  if 
he  is  right  in  saying  that  Fairfax  singled  him 
out  for  service  as  we  one  man  who  could  not 
be  dispensed  with,  it  goes  far  to  disprove  his 
other  opinion  that  Cromwell's  conduct  at  Mars- 
ton  Moor  was  disgraced  by  cowardice  or  in- 
capacity. After  all,  the  most  unfavourable  ac- 
count would  only  prove  that  he  was  wounded, 
and  left  the  field  at  a  critical  moment,  and  re- 
covered afterwards.  But  even  a  slight  wound 
may  disorder  or  disable  a  brave  man  for  the 
time;  and  anyhow^  Cromwell's  withdrawal 
does  not  seem  to  have  damaged  him  in  his 
chiefs  opinion. 

Fairfax's  successes  as  a  general,  and  his 
position  as  a  politician,  belong  eminently  to  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  There  is  no  reason,  in- 
deed, to  believe  that  the  soldier  who  won 
Naseby  and  reduced  Bristol  would  not  have 
played  his  part  equally  well  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Rather  we  may  perhaps  tiiink  that  it 
would  not  have  needed  a  muracle  to  deliver 
Fairfax  as  Cromwell  was  saved  at  Dunbar. 
But  Fairfax  never  varied  from  his  first  princi- 
ples. He  drew  his  sword  in  the  belief  that 
monarchy  ought  to  be  limited,  and  the  Church 
of  England  reformed ;  and  he  sheathed  it,  dis- 
heartened and  dismayed,  when  he  found  tiiat 
church  and  throne  had  been  swept  away. 
Were  this  all,  it  might  seem  that  no  reproach 
rested  upon  his  character.  But  those  who  re- 
member that  in  1648  Fairfax  stood  pre-eminent 
above  every  military  rival  by  prestige  and  rank 
in  the  army,  and  that  the  campaigns  which 
really  made  Cromwell's  reputation  had  not  yet 
been  fought,  natimtlly  ask  why  Fairfax  stood 
by  with  folded  hands  to  see  the  King's  execu- 
tion, the  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  the  Protec- 
tor's usurpation  of  power.  Is  any  man  of 
first-rate  capacity  absolved  for  inaction  when 
the  Commonwealth  is  in  danger ;  and  would  it 
have  been  more  difficult  for  tiie  general  to  rally 
troops  round  him  when  his  fame  was  stiU 
fresh,  than  in  1660  when  he  decided  Lambert's 
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fate  ?  The  answer  may  probably  be  found  in 
character  more  than  in  circumstances.  It  is 
true  Fairfax  was  now  in  broken  health,  and  to 
some  extent  physically  disqualified  for  new 
campaigns.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  army  would  not  have  followed  him 
against  the  Parliament  But  it  is  at  least  high- 
ly probable  that  his  immediate  and  energetic 
opposition  to  any  of  the  measures  just  in- 
stanced would  have  forced  its  promoters  to 
hesitate  and  perhaps  abstain*  Unfortunately, 
Fairfax  wanted  initiatiye.  Where  a  decision 
was  forced  upon  him,  as  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  would  choose  a  side,  and  adhere 
to  it  with  stjunless  loyalty.  But  when  it  was 
possible  to  withdraw,  he  shrank  from  the  per- 
petual necessity  of  deciding  complicated  prob- 
lems, and  win^g  his  way  through  a  maze  of 
political  intrigues,  and  perhaps  also  from  the 
risk  of  occasioning  fresh  bloodshed.  Too 
noble  to  suspect  omcrs  till  the  time  for  suspi- 
cion was  pasty  too  happy  in  his  domestic  cir- 
cumstances to  care  for  any  prize  that  the  game 
of  public  life  could  bestow,  he  was  also  in- 
capable of  understanding  that  the  war  of 
principles  had  not  ended  at  Bristol,  and  that 
something  more  than  well-meaning  and  nerve- 
less conduct  was  required  of  him.  It  may 
seem  idle  to  regret  the  past,  and  useless  to 
speculate  on  what  might  nave  been.  But  the 
more  justice  is  done  to  Fairfaxes  military  capa- 
city and  private  virtue,  the  more  impossible  it 
is  not  to  deplore  that  he  only  served  England 
for  a  small  portion  of  his  life.  Mr.  Markham's 
picture  of  him — and  it  is  very  vivid — shows 
us  a  gentleman  to  whom  no  story  of  broken 
faith  or  private  greed  attaches,  and  a  soldier 
from  whom  Cromwell  would  have  taken  orders, 
**the  one  absolutely  unselfish  public  man  in 
England,*^  breaking  his  sword,  and  abandoning 
the  Commonweal^  because  he  differed  from 
the  policy  of  its  rulers.  Surely  so  scrupulous 
a  conscience  might  have  considered  whether  it 
was  quite  honourable  to  let  those  whom  he  had 
led  lose  all  for  which  tiiey  had  fought  Within 
two  years  of  the  General's  retirement  the  laws 
find  liberties  of  the  country  were  at  the  mercy 
of  an  adventurer:  within  ten,  a  government 
only  more  tolerable  and  even  more  degraded 
than  that  which  Fairfax  overthrew,  had  been 
restored  When  he  died  in  1671,  he  may  fairly 
liave  questioned,  judging  by  the  result, 
whether  any  lasting  gain  had  been  won  for 
England ;  and  perhaps  the  best  lesson  of  his 
life  is  that  neither  moral  goodness  nor  intellec- 
tual ci^city  can  redeem  the  want  of  decision 
And  a  strong  wilL 

22.  DiL  Stouohton's  two  volumes  on  The 
Church  of  the  Restoration  embrace  the  period 
of  Engli^  ecclesiastical  history  from  Crom- 
well^s  death  to  the  acquittal  of  we  seven  Bish- 
ops. Like  the  earlier  portions  on  the  Church 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Church  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  present  work  is  honourably 
distinguished  by  undeviating  truthfulness  of 
design ;  and  the  author  perhaps  rather  errs  by 
inclining  to  think  too  well  of  those  to  whose 
opinions  he  is  most  alien,  than  by  misconceiving 
or  misrepresenting  their  principles  of  action. 


Ho  has  also  read  widely,  and  frequently  draws 
from  new  or  unpublished  materials.  Dealing 
with  a  portion  of  history  which  has  never  yet 
been  adequately  treated,  he  is  often  able  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  predecessors ;  and  the  mere 
fact  that  he  gives  a  judicial  statement  of  tibe 
case  for  the  Nonconformists  of  whom  Neal  is 
only  the  extravagant  partisan,  makes  his  vol- 
umes of  special  interest  Nevertheless  they 
just  fall  short  of  the  comparatively  high  stan- 
dard it  is  reasonable  to  think  they  might  have 
reached.  The  fault  of  the  earlier  parts  was  a 
certain  want  of  definiteness.  It  is  intensified 
in  The  Church  of  the  Restoration ;  and  the 
mind  is  bewildered  by  unfinished  sketches  and 
loosely  conceived  statements  of  dogmatic  dif- 
ferences. About  half  the  second  volume  is 
occupied  with  biographical  sketches  of  divines, 
or  criticisms  on  their  works.  When  the  can- 
vas is  so  crowded  with  figures,  distinctness  be- 
comes the  artisf  s  first  requisite ;  and  the  very 
good-nature  which  leads  Dr.  Stoughton  to  ex- 
tenuate aU  difierences  is  fatal  to  the  precision 
of  his  summings  up.  Neither,  it  must  be  added, 
is  he  always  quite  clear  as  to  what  his  antago- 
nists hold. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volumes  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  persocution  of  Non- 
conformists. It  is  written  with  characteristic 
moderation,  and  gives  the  impression  of  sum- 
ming up  fiurly  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Its 
chicdf  result  is  that,  after  the  time  when  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  force,  there  was 
scarcely  any  parisn  where  Nonconformists  were 
not  persecuted  in  one  way  or  another,  but  that 
at  no  time  was  the  persecution  thorough. 
Here,  it  might  be,  the  whole  spirit  of  a  town 
was  so  completely  in  the  Dissenting  interest, 
that  even  Puritan  gatherings  could  be  held 
openly ;  there,  a  powerful  landowner  interposed 
to  shelter  religionists  with  whom  he  sympa- 
thized. Not  unfrequently  the  King  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  empty  the  jaUs  by  an  act  of  grace ; 
sometimes  magistrates  grew  weaiy  of  the  un- 
popular duties  thrust  upon  them,  and  would 
intimidate  the  spies  who  laid  informations.  If, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  many  men 
of  eminence  were  debarred  the  exercise  of  their 
only  profession,  the  clergyman's  or  the  school- 
master's, and  that  many  died  in  jail  for  no 
worse  crime  than  attendance  on  a  conventicle, 
it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  party 
suffered  in  some  degree  by  its  own  deliberate 
choice.  It  courted  the  scourge,  in  order  that 
Catholics  might  be  brought  to  the  block,  and 
would  rather  endure  persecution  for  a  time 
than  sanction  the  fatal  precedent  that  an  Es- 
tablished Church  ought  not  to  persecute.  The 
reaction  that  followed  the  Popish  Plot  did 
much  to  sober  the  public  sense.  Men  perceived 
that  Oates  and  Dangerfield  were  as  real  a  dan- 
ger to  society  as  Coleman  and  the  Jesuits ;  and, 
as  ^he  absurdity  of  the  fictitious  plans  for  re- 
ducing England  was  exposed,  thoughtful  poli- 
ticians awoke  to  a  conviction  that  the  onlv 
?[uarter  to  which  France  and  Rome  could  look 
or  support  was  the  Court  of  St  James's. 
Moreover,  without  here  controverting  Dr. 
Stoughton's  opinion  that  Baxter  and  Howe 
were  the  two  most  original  divines  of  the  cen- 
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tnrj,  it  may  fairlj  be  assumed  that  the  won- 
deHful  impulse  giren  to  physical  science  by 
Locke,  Newton,  Wallis,  and  Boyle,  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  did  much  to  withdraw  at- 
tention from  theological  controversy.  The 
Nonconformist  teachers  were  superseded  by  a 
new  philosophy,  while  thev  still  thought  only 
of  exchanging  blows  with  their  old  ant^onists ; 
and  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  the  actiye 
speculation  of  !Ekigland  was  to  be  mostly  scep- 
tical It  is  a  curious  feature  of  Dr.  Stoughton's 
book,  that  he  seems  as  unconscious  of  this  ten- 
dency in  the  times  he  is  describing  as  were  the 
divines  who  Hved  in  it  Once  ind^  he  alludes 
to  that  jealousy  of  science  which  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished ;  but  he  eyidently  r^ards  it  as  a 
matter  of  no  significance. 

■ 

23.  Dr.  PicHLER^s  Theologie  des  Leibniz  is 
the  first  work  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  subject  with  materials  sufficient  to  justify 
conclusions.  There  have  been  men  whose  re- 
ligious insight  was  deeper  than  that  of  Leibniz, 
and  seme,  though  rery  few,  whose  theological 
knowledge  was  greater ;  but  not  one  among  the 
modems  has  equalled  him  in  the  amount  of 
general  scientinc  learning  with  which  he  ap- 
proached questions  of  divinity,  or  in  compre- 
hensiveness of  genius,  or  in  that  keeimess  and 
eleyation  of  judgment  which  made  him  see  so 
dearly  the  defects  of  the  churches  while  re- 
cognising all  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions. So  much  impartiality  in  religious  con- 
troversy has  rarely  been  united  with  so  much 
earaesbiess,  or  so  free  from  the  reproach  of 
mdifference.  Not  even  Grotius  or  F6nelon  is 
80  instructive  for  the  attitude  of  his  mind  to- 
wards the  claims  of  the  Church.  The  philo- 
sophical system  of  Leibniz  has  lately  been  dis- 
cussed by  Fischer  with  extraordinary  ability,  but 
his  Geological  ideas  are  still  imperfectly  known. 
At  least  brelve  volumes  have  been  published 
within  the  last  few  years,  containing  writings 
by  him  which  were  not  known  before ;  and 
much  is  still  unprinted.  It  was  not  his  way  to 
compose  systematically.  He  never  at  any  time 
was  thoroughly  master  of  all  his  thoughts. 
The  fertility  of  his  mind  was  such  that  the 
harvest  could  never  be  completely  gathered. 
New  ideas  came  crowding  upon  him  whenever 
he  sat  down  to  write.  The  progress  wa^  as 
incessant  as  the  production.  The  sluggish 
pen  refused  to  register  the  working  of  that  ex- 
hau^less  bram.  The  wealth  of  matter  made 
his  style  confused.  He  was  never  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  written,  and  came  back  to 
Ge  same  point,  seeking  the  exact  expression 
to  clothe  and  Refine  his  thought,  and  seeking 
it  m  vain.  He  was  happier  m  writing  letters 
than  in  writing  books.  His  letters  are  not  elo- 
quoit  or  briUumt ;  but  they  are  too  short  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of  method  and  revision ; 
and  no  other  correspondence  is  so  instructive. 
The  greater  part  of  the  theology  of  Leibniz  is 
to  be  found  in  them ;  and  they  have  been 
tum^  by  Dr.  Pichler  to  great  advantage.  He 
has  had  access  to  unpublished  matter,  and  was 
in  many  respects  favourably  situated  to  be  the 
historiiui  of  this  great  dispassionate  divine.  A 
Catholic  priest)  however  learned,  is  seldom  free 


from  the  entanglement  of  responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  the  hierarchy.  He  feels  himself  com- 
mitted not  only  to  &e  cause  of  a  doctrine,  di- 
vine and  true,  out  to  that  of  an  institution  re- 
presented by  sinful  men;  and  he  becomes 
anxious  to  justify  the  works  of  men  as  well  as 
the  works  of  God.  Attachment  to  religious 
truth  interferes  with  his  attachment  to  histori- 
cal truth.  The  doctrine  warps  the  fact  His- 
tory saves  no  souls,  and  must  yield  to  the  in- 
terest of  faith  that  does.  All  these  fallacies 
have  never  deluded  Dr.  Pichler;  and  he  has 
been  honourably  distinguished  for  literary  in- 
tegrity as  well  as  for  untiring  industry.  He 
has  mastered  his  subject  with  a  completeness 
which  no  other  write^  on  it  has  approached. 
He  is  even  needlessly  profuse  of  sentences  from 
Leibniz,  which  are  often  admirable,  and  which 
do  not  lose  b^  being  taken  out  of  their  setting. 
On  many  pomts  there  is  nothing  to  be  added, 
nothing  but  compression  to  be  wished  for. 

The  great  question  of  all  is  the  exact  position 
of  Leibniz  in  the  conflict  of  the  Churches. 
This  is  the  principal  object  of  Dr.  Pichler' s  at- 
tention ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  which  he  has 
been  more  completely  unsuccessful.  Nothing 
in  the  life  of  Leibniz  is  more  memorable  than 
his  long  endeavours  for  the  union  of  Christen- 
douL  Above  all  things  he  laboured  for  recon- 
ciliation and  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  unity. 
He  readily  and  warmly  acknowledged  the  mer- 
its of  Catholicism,  while  insisting  on  the  need 
of  reforms;  and  there  is  no  quality  more 
seemly  in  a  controversialist  than  the  gift  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  system  of 
opponents.  Dr.  Pichler  is  so  much  more  ardent 
a  reformer  than  Leibniz  tiiat  he  apologizes  for 
Leibniz's  admiration  for  Catholicism,  and  ex- 
plains it  b^  political  causes.  He  calls  him  a 
politic  divine,  "ein  staatskluger  Theologe." 
He  apparently  dislikes  the  systems  of  the 
Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protestant  Churches, 
and  wishes  them  not  to  be  developed,  united, 
and  perfected,  but  abolished,  to  make  room  for 
a  sort  of  purely  German,  national  Christianity 
(p.  164).  It  is  hardly  possible  to  misunder- 
stand more  grossly  the  spu*it  of  Leibniz's  Iro- 
nies, or  to  be  more  out  of  sympathy  with  it 
Unfortunateljr  Dr.  Pichler's  book  is  written 
with  a  polemical  purpose.  He  has  perverted 
tlie  theology  of  the  great  conciliator  into  an  oc- 
casion for  attacking  the  Church  whose  priest- 
hood his  attainments  fit  him  to  adorn ;  and  in 
Leibniz's  incomparable  labours  to  unite  and  to 
build  up,  he  has  sought  means  to  separate  and 
to  destroy.  He  has  not  learned  the  charity 
and  the  serenity  of  his  illustrious  original,  nor 
practised  his  precept,  "  ambigua  in  melius  in- 
terpretarL" 

24.  The  Germans  have  from  time  immemo- 
rial been  a  colonizing  people.  The  course  of 
their  emigration  was  interrupted  for  a  time 
when  the  Carolingian  Empire,  broken  up  by 
internal  dissensions,  became  a  prey  to  the 
Northmen  and  Magyars;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Imperial  authority  was  re-established  at  home, 
the  population  began  to  increase,  and  the  col- 
onizmg  tendency  revived.  Till  the  discovery 
of  America  it  was  not  possible  for  the  stream 
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to  take  a  westerly  direction.  For  centuries, 
therefore,  it  flowed  towards  the  east;  and 
large  tracts  of  countiy,  originally  inhabited  by 
Slays,  thus  became  German.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  the  settlements  acquired  a  peculiar 
character.  The  Order  of  the  Sword  was  al- 
ready established  in  Livonia,  when  the  Knights 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  with  which  it  was  after- 
wards united,  were  called  in  by  the  Duke  of 
Poland  to  conquer  the  country  of  the  heathen 
and  warlike  Prussians.  The  conquest  was 
achieved;  Christianify  was  forcibly  estab- 
lished; and  the  possession  was  secured  by 
settlers  from  Germany.  German  knights  pen- 
etrated into  Livonia  and  Esthonia;  and  Ger- 
man traders  laid  the  foundation  of  flourishing 
towns  there.  But  it  was  too  far  off  for  the 
peasantry  to  follow  them ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  German  clergy,  nobilify,  and 
citizens,  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
subjugated  native  population  of  another  race. 
Herr  fiienemann  in  his  lectures,  A%u  BaltiMcher 
Vorzeit,  has  given  an  animated  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  diese  provinces — the  quarrels  of  Bishops, 
Orders,  and  citizens,  and  the  calamities  and  dis- 
tress inflicted  on  the  colonies  by  rebellious  sub- 
jects, by  hostile  neighbours,  and  by  the  Danes. 
The  condition  of  things  became  worse  as  the 
German  Empire  grew  weaker  and  more  divided, 
and  the  failure  of  religious  enthusiasm  stopped 
ti^e  influx  of  Crusaders  and  emigrants.  The 
Reformation  destroyed  the  old  ecclesiastical 
State ;  and  the  Order  became  an  anachronism. 
At  last  Livonia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Poles  and 
Swedes,  and  was  equally  deceived  and  oppressed 
by  both.  The  author  describes  the  resolute 
stand  made  by  the  nobles,  in  the  name  of  their 
country,  for  die  old  laws,  which,  though  sol- 
emnly confirmed,  were  again  and  again  set  at' 
nought  by  the  Government ;  and  he  shows  the 
strong  position  they  took  up,  and  the  eminent 
qualities  of  some  of  thdr  leaders.  The  Rus- 
sian conquest  was  brought  about  by  the  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  country  on  the  part  of 
the  Swedes ;  and  at  this  point  the  book  ends 
with  the  guarantee  of  ancient  rights,  which 
was  solemnly  given  by  Peter  the  Great  The 
author  has  not  worked  without  a  jpolitical  pur- 
pose ;  for  his  sketch  of  the  past  is  calculated 
to  inspire  a  resistance  similar  to  that  which  he 
describes  to  the  analogous  policy  of  Russia. 
But  he  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  original  re- 
searches, which  have  been  made  within  the  last 
few  years  by  a  distinguished  series  of  scholars 
and  patriots.  The  sources  in  home  and  foreign 
archives  have  been  diligently  investigated ;  and 
these  lectures  are  a  matured  result  of  such  la- 
bours. They  were  delivered  at  Reval  to  the 
lecturer's  coimtrymen,  and  unfortunately  are 
too  full  of  merely  local  allusions  to  be  always 
easily  followed. 

25.  LoBD  Stakhopb's  volume  connecting  Ma- 
caulays  History  of  England  with  his  own,  is  in 
many  respects  an  important  contribution  to 
literature.  It  deals  with  a  period  of  singular 
interest,  which  has  never  yet  been  worthily 
described ;  and  it  deals  with  it  in  some  respecte 
adequately.  Lord  Stanhope  intimates  in  his 
preface  tliat  he  has  given  particular  care  to  the 


portrait  of  Marlborough ;  and  his  estimate  is 
perhaps  on  the  whole  that  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted finally.  Indeed  few  can  be  better  quali- 
ficMl  to  pass  Rentcnce  on  an  intricate,  thou^ 
rather  passionless,  character  than  a  writer  like 
Lord  Stanhope,  who  unites  great  care  in  the 
examination  of  evidence  to  eminent  freedom 
from  party  bias  in  summing  up.  A  historian 
who  is  creditably  free  from  small  inaccuracies, 
and  honourably  distinguished  by  a  judidtl 
candour,  and  whose  style  is  singularly  limpid 
and  clear,  will  always  take  high  rank  among 
his  fellows.  Nevertheless  there  are  several 
palpable  deficiencies  in  the  present  volume. 
The  chapters  on  English  domestic  history  are 
comparatively  meagre  and  weak.  The  existence 
of  Ireland  is  scarcely  recognized.  The  accounts 
of  battles,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  them, 
owe  their  seeming  cieamess  to  the  fact  that 
the  chief  manoeuvres  and  operations  have  been 
slurred  over  or  omitted.  The  corrections 
which  continental  histories  supply  to  English 
sources  have  not  been  properly  investigated. 
The  last  chapter,  on  the  Age  of  Anne,  is  so 
poor  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Lord 
Stanhope  can  have  written  it  Whole  pages 
occur  tiiroughout  the  book  without  a  line  to 
indicate  from  what  matmals  the  narrative  has 
been  derived.  Several  of  these  imperfections 
might  easily  be  removed.  But  some  appear  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  writer ;  and,  if  thcj 
are  rather  more  apparent  in  this  than  in  his 
earlier  historical  works,  the  reason  perhaps  is 
that  he  is  painting  on  a  larger  canvas,  and  in 
his  own  despite  challenges  comparison  with  his 
great  predecessor.  Macaulay  could  not  have 
written  as  dispassionately  as  Lord  Stanhope 
has  done  about  Marlborough;  but  he  would 
have  left  us  in  no  doubt  why  one  ministry 
succeeded  another,  how|i  reaction  was  possible 
of  which  Sacheverell  was  the  hero,  or  what 
forces  were  working  in  the  English  society  of 
Queen  Anne^s  days. 

An  instance  of  the  faults  in  Lord  Stanhope's 
narrative  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  his 
story  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim  with  the  French 
accoimt  in  Madgetf  s  Hutoire  de  Marlborough^ 
published  by  Napoleon's  orders.  Lord  Stan- 
hope begins  by  giving  a  good  and  car^nl  ac- 
count of  the  ground,  and  of  the  position  and 
numbers  of  the  two  armies.  He  explains  that 
the  Bavarian-French  army  was  practically  sur- 
prised by  the  English-Austrian,  but  had  ample 
time  td  form  on  &e  heights  from  Blenheim  to 
Lutzingen.  Thus  while  Eugene  was  leading 
the  Austrian  troops  on  tiie  right  against  tiie 
Bavarians,  the  English  left  remuned  under  the 
French  fire.  As  soon  as  Eugene  had  crossed, 
the  English  advanced  on  the  extreme  left,  and 
Lord  Gutts  was  heavily  repulsed  from  Blen- 
heim. Marlborough,  proposmg  to  come  to  his 
aid,  brought  his  cavidry  across  the  Nebel,  a 
little  stream  which  divided  the  armies,  and 
routed  Tallard  in  a  decisive  charge.  So  far  as 
we  understand  it,  this  account  represents  the 
battle  to  have  been  a  movement  along  the 
whole  English  line,  decided  partly  through 
Tallard's  fault  in  not  charging  the  English 
while  they  were  struggling  throu^  bad  ground, 
and  partly  through  me  panic  wMch  seued  the 
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French  caraliy.  In  other  words,  Marlborough^s 
combinfttions  are  reduced  to  a  charge,  which 
he  ought  never  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
making.    The  French  narrative  is  at  once  more 
intelligihle  and  more  honourable  to  the  Eng- 
lish leader's  generalship.     It  makes  Tallard's 
first  mistake  consist  in  arranging  the  French- 
BaTtrians  in  two  armies,  with  two  centres,  and 
four  wings  of  cavalry ;  his  next,  in  shutting  up 
twenty-seven  battalions  of  his  best  infantn"  in 
Blenheim,  on  his  extreme  right,  where  their 
Tery  numbers  made  many  of  them  useless, 
vhUe  the  cavalry  on  their  left  were  too  ^ceak 
to  maintain  the  long  line  intrusted  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  so  strong  was  the  position,  that 
MarllxNrou^  whose  troops  suffered  severely 
from  the  French  fire  in  crossing  the  Nebel, 
would  probably  have  failed  to  force  it,  if  he 
had  not  occupied  the  defenders  of  Blenheim 
with  a  fei^ed  attack,  while  he  massed  his 
canlry  against  Tallard's  left     From  the  direc- 
tion in  wmch  the  French  fled,  it  is  evident  that 
their  flank  was  turned ;  and  their  panic  was  due 
to  the  fact  that,  though  superior  in  numbers 
along  the  whole  line,  tiiey  were  overpowered  at 
the  point  where  they  were  charged.    A  few 
battalions  of  infantiy  would  have  arrested  the 
English  horse,  ana  have  given  time  for  the 
Fr^ch  cavalry  to  rally.     But  Lord  Outts  had 
occupied  the  French  foot  in  Blenheim  till  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  be  drawn  out ;  and  this  was 
hi^  real  work,  to  assist  Marlb^ough  rather  than 
to  be  assisted  by  hinL     Tallard,  as  Lord  Stan- 
hope points  out,  lets  the  moment  for  a  decisive 
charge  escape ;  and  it  does  not  much  matter 
whe&er  he  was  absent  at  the  moment  in  another 
part  of  the  field.    His  faulty  disposition  of  his 
troops  was  the  real  cause  of  his  defeat ;  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  English  cavalry,  even 
if  it  had  been  beaten  back,  would  have  rallied 
behind  the  foot,  and  renewed  the  battle.     It  is 
a  min(Nr  circumstance,  but  in  accepting  the  esti- 
mate that  ^*  thousands  "  perished  in  the  Danube, 
as  Lord  Stanhope  on  the  whole  seems  inclined 
to  do,  he  is  in  opposition  to  the  mature  judg- 
ment of  San  yitali,  who  computes  the  victims 
only  at  some  hundreds.     It  is  doubtful,  too, 
whether  Marlborough  in  person  pursued  the 
fugitives.     The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
he  hurried  from  the  field  he  had  won  to  sup- 
port Eugene  on  the  left.     Generally,  it  may  be 
said  that,  while  Lord  Stanhope's  narrative  is 
not  actuiUly  or  not  greatly  wrong,  it  does  not 
assist  the  reader  to  a  comprehension  of  Marl- 
borough's strategy. 

Three  years  aner  Blenheim  had  been  fought, 
Marlborough  thought  it  advisable  tp  ^isit 
Charles  xil,  whose  victories  were  exciting 
alarm  in  Germany.  Politically  the  interview 
of  the  two  conquerors  was  not  very  important ; 
for  Charles  from  passion,  and  his  ministers 
from  policy,  were  alike  decided  to  let  nothing 
interfere  with  the  Russian  war.  Lord  Stan- 
hope, however,  following  Coxe,  represents 
Mu>lborough  as  gradually  winning  over  Charles 
by  his  persuasive  powers  to  the  English  inte- 
rest, and  as  distributing  fees  and  pensions 
among  the  Swedish  ministers.  Fryxell's  ac- 
count is  very  different  "The  two  men,"  he 
says,  "were   ill-matched      Charles   thought 


that  Marlborough  was  more  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man than  a  soldier  should  be.  Marlborough 
.  .  .  considered  that  Charles  was  more  influenced 
by  love  of  personal  reputation  than  by  really 
statesmanlike  views."  Of  Marlborough's  in- 
fluence on  Swedish  diplomacy  Fryxell  knows 
nothing,  though  he  recognizes  his  good  offices 
with  tae  Emperor.  In  the  same  way  he  re- 
jects the  story  of  the  bribes  given  by  Marl- 
borough. It  IS  true  it  comes  from  the  Duke 
himseb;  but  Marlborough's  reputation  is  not 
unblemished  in  money  matters.  "  Olaf  Herme- 
lin,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "at  once  accepted 
the  offer  that  was  made  him."  "  As  re^ds 
Hermelin,"  says  Fryxell,  "he  was  distin- 
guished for  disinterested  and  honourable  con- 
duct, as  is  abundantly  witnessed  by  his  own 
countrymen  and  foreigners ;  and  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  he  allowed  himself  to  swerve  from 
it  on  this  occasion."  Of  Count  Piper,  Lord 
Stanhope  says  that  his  scruples  were  overruled 
by  his  wife.  But  Fryxell  quotes  a  letter  of 
the  French  minister  Torcy  two  years  later: 
"  Piper  has  always  been  true  to  ms  king,  and 
has  not  deserved  the  reproach  brought  against 
him,  of  allowing  himself  to  be  seduced  from 
the  path  of  duty  by  bribes."  Torcy  would 
hardly  have  written  this  of  an  English  pen- 
sioner, and  could  scarcely  have  been  igjnorant 
of  an  English  pension.  Piper's  own  denial  at  a 
later  period  must  al^  be  taken  in  evidence ;  and 
above  all  there  is  the  strong  probability  that  • 
so  shrewd  a  politician  2i&  Marlborough  would 
divine  the  Swedish  plans,  which  were  in  fact 
hardly  concealed,  and  would  not  care  to  throw 
money  away  upon  the  ministers  of  a  king  who 
always  decided  for  himself.  Still  the  matter  is 
to  some  extent  an  open  one ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  shall  ever  attain  to  certainty  on  it 
But  the  Swedish  view  of  the  question  should 
have  been  given. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  what  should 
be  Lord  Stanhope's  best  chapter,  that  on  "  the 
Age  of  Anne,"  are  an  extract  from  an  unpub- 
lisned  letter  of  De  Foe,  offering  to  supply  evi- 
dence against  Sacheverell's  morals  and  loyalty, 
and  a  passage  from  an  unpublished  Memoir  on 
the  Mistresses  of  George  l  and  George  il,  by 
Lord  Chesterfield.  De  Foe's  character  for 
meanness  is  becoming  so  well  established  that 
it  will  soon  baffle  apologists.  Lord  Chester- 
field may  have  shown  "good  discretion"  in 
leaving  his  memoir  impublished ;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century  there  can  be  little  reason 
why  it  should  not  see  the  light  Generally; 
however,  this  chapter  is  taken  up  with  a  very 
meagre  review  of  the  literature  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  and  with  lamentations  over  the  restless- 
ness of  modem  times,  the  division  between 
class  and  class,  and  the  want  of  openings  for 
young  professional  men.  The  moralizing  parts 
are  very  creditable  to  the  writer's  good  feeling, 
but  do  not  add  much  to  the  social  history  of 
the  period. 

26.  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  is  not  only 
an  economist  but  also  what  the  French  call 
"un  ^crivain,"  a  correct  and  el^ant  writer, 
who  can  amuse  while  he  instructs.  In  his  re- 
cent book  on  the  French  economists  of  the 
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18th  century  he  fixes  upon  the  anecdotical 
part  of  political  economy;  and  all  his  stories 
belong  to  the  lives  of  interesting  and  sometimes 
remancable  men.  He  gives  his  readers  an 
easy  access  to  the  knowledge  of  doctrines,  by 
borrowing  from  the  memoirs  of  a  period  ricn 
in  productions  of  the  kind,  which  will  bear 
reading  over  and  over  again.  The  men  of 
whom  he  writes  are  eiiher  the  immediate 
precursors  or  the  contemporaries  and  friends 
of  Adam  Smith ;  and  jtheir  school  is  known  as 
that  of  the  Physiocrats.  He  has  devoted  an 
essay  to  the  Physiocrats  in  general,  and  others 
to  the  Abb6  de  St  Pierre,  Quesnay,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mirabeau,  Turgot,  the  Marquis  de 
Chastellux,  the  Abb6  Morellet,  and  Dupont  de 
Nemours — ^the  principal  members  of  the  school. 
Goumay  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
unless  he  is  reserved  for  a  second  volume. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  essays  is  that  on 
the  Abb4  de  St  Pierre.  The  Abb4*was  a  man 
of  restless  imagination,  and  f  ertQe  in  inventions, 
of  which  many  were  in  his  own  time  regarded 
as  Utopias,  and  have  only  been  realized  after 
being  re-invented  a  century  later.  Derided 
even  during  his  life  as  a  "projector,**  he  bore 
the  imputation  with  unfailing  patience.  "  For 
twenty-five  years,**  he  wrote  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  "  I  have  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  without  credit,  and  consequently  have 
been  of  little  service  to  the*present  generation. 
*  Nevertheless  my  projects  will  survive;  and 
many  of  them  will  be  gradually  accepted  by 
the  young  minds  who  will  rise  to  take  part  in 
the  government ;  and  thus  they  will  become  of 
great  value  to  future  generations.  This  antici- 
pation of  the  future  has  always  been  an  ample 
recompense  to  me  for  my  mortifications  in  the 
present.*'  The  better  to  inculcate  his  ideas  he 
adopted  a  method  useful  in  conversation  but 
intolerable  in  writing :  he  incessantly  repeated 
himself.  Somebody  once  said  to  him,  "  There 
are  excellent  things  in  your  writings,  but  they 
are  repeated  too  often.**  He  asked  to  be  shown 
some  instances,  which  was  easily  done.  "  You 
see,**  he  rejoined,  "  that  you  have  remembered 
them  ;  if  I  had  only  said  them  once  vou  would 
have  forgotten  them.'*  It  is  from  his  work  Le 
Projet  de  Paix  perpStuelle,  the  first  volumes 
of  which  were  published  in  1718,  that  his  name 
will  be  chiefly  remembered.  The  scheme  was 
summed  up  in  five  articles.  ActuM  possession 
and  the  execution  of  the  latest  treaties  were 
taken  as  the  starting-point;  and  all  Christian 
sovereigns  were  to  be  invited  to  join  the  alliance. 
Each  ally  was  to  contribute  in  proportion  to 
his  revenues  to  a  common  fund,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  plenipotentiaries  at  the  place  of  their 
perpetual  assembly.  The  allies  were  to  pledge 
themselves  severally  not  to  use  force  for  the 
settlement  of  their  mutual  differences,  but  to 
submit  in  all  such  cases  to  the  mediation  of 
the  remainder  of  their  bodv.  If  any  member 
transgressed  the  laws  of  the  alliance,  the  re- 
mainder were  to  arm  against  him,  and  act  on 
the  offensive  till  he  yielded  and  made  proper 
reparation.  The  plenipotentiaries  were  to  regu- 
late the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  alliance  by  tiie 
decision  of  simple  majorities;  but  the  funda- 
mental articles  were  not  to  be  chuxged  except 


by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  aUies.  These 
articles  substantially  anticipate  the  idea  of  a 
European  confederation  with  an  arbitrating 
tribunal,  which  is  now  so  widelv  spread,  and 
the  realization  of  which  is  the  forznal  aim  of 
the  Peace  Societies. 

The  essay  on  Quesnay  is  very  complete,  and 
illustrates  both  the  man  and  his  system.  Ques- 
nay is  known  as  the  founder  of  the  physio- 
cratic  school  which  M.  de  Lavergne  exhibits  in 
all  its  details.  His  merits,  however,  have  been 
a  good  deal  exaggerated ;  and  he  was  not  the 
sole^ead  of  the  school ;  M.  de  €k>umay  stood 
by  his  side,  and  drew  away  many  of  the  follow- 
ers. It  was  Gk>umay  who  originated  the  fa- 
mous maxim,  "laissez  faire  et  udsser  passer,** 
which  has  become  the  economical  creed  of  the 
free-traders.  Much  might  have  been  said  of 
M.  de  Mirabeau,  "thefnend  of  humanity,**  the 
father  of  the  orator;  for  he  was  a  man  of  dia- 
racter,  although  the  traits  were  not  always  plea- 
sant ;  and  he  wrote  much  and  diffusely.  The 
best  of  the  remaining  essays,  however,  after 
those  on  St  Pierre  and  Quesnay,  is  that  on  the 
Marquis  de  Ohastellux.  But  his  book,  whidi 
M.  de  Lavergne  thinks  excellent,  scarcely  de- 
serves that  verdict  His  fame  rests  more  on 
his  adventures  and  wit  than  on  his  learning. 
The  notice  of  Turgot  is  very  short,  probably 
because  so  much  has  been  written  about  him 
before.  In  the  many  volumes  on  the  subject 
it  is  difficult  to  find  an  unfavourable  criticism 
on  a  minister  who,  though  he  was  full  of  good 
intentions,  never  realized  any  of  them.  To  say 
of  a  man  all  good  and  no  ill  is  to  put  him  m 
peril  of  ostracism. 

27.  In  no  other  country  has  there  been  sach 
a  succession  of  women  distinguished  by  their 
historical  influence  as  in  France.  Under  Henry 
IV.  Madame  de  Montpensier  was  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  League.  The  ladies  of  the  circle 
of  the  Hdtel  Rambouillet,  of  the  time  of  Louis 
xui.  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  so  ad- 
mirable a  biographer  as  M.  Cousin,  who  shows, 
moreover,  of  what  sacrifices  for  a  queen  in  dis- 
grace women'  like  Madame  de  Hautfort  and 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  were  capable.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  xiv.,  Mazarin, 
on  signing  the  peace  with  Spain,  congratulated 
Olivarez  on  the  frivolity  of  tiie  Spanish  wom«i, 
who  contented  themselves  with  making  lore, 
while  in  France,  he  said,  there  were  at  least 
three— the  Princess  des  Ursins,  the  Princess 
Palatine,  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse — each  of 
whom  was  capable  of  upsetting  a  whole  king- 
dom. The  progress  of  this  reign  was  not  h- 
Yourable  to  fiie  development  of  any  such  inde- 
pendence of  character ;  and  the  degradation  of 
that  of  Louis  xv.  was  manifested  when,  under 
his  successor,  the  representatives  of  the  womoi 
who  had  lived  only  for  their  country  or  their 
party  drowned  themselves  in  the  dissipations 
of  Versailles,  and  amidst  the  misfortunes  of 
their  country  and  the  ruin  of  ^eir  order  heed- 
lessly consumed  their  lives  at  the  gambling 
table.  The  letters  published  in  the  S^ufUrs 
cP Emigration  de  Machine  la  Marquiae  de  Ldge 
de  Volude  afford  a  striking  example  of  this  kind 
of  existence,  and  of  the  power  which  the  stroke 
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of  misfortune  sometimes  had  to  restore  the 
hereditary  virtues  of  a  dissipated  race. 

The  hook  falls  into  two  diTisions.  One  con- 
tains the  interesting  and  touching  contribution 
of  Madame  de  LH^e,  the  other  the  somewhat 
grotesque  annotations  of  M.  de  la  Morinerie, 
the  editor.  In  his  anxiety  that  the  hereditaiy 
character  of  his  heroine  should  be  understood, 
he  giyes  her  ped^ree  on  both  sides  to  the 
farmest  degree.  He  does  not  omit  to  mention 
that  Madame  d'Amblimont,  the  mother  of 
Madame  de  Lftge,  was  first  cousin  once  remov- 
ed of  a  remote  ancestress  of  his  own ;  and  that 
it  was  because  this  ancestress  of  his  was  cousin 
at  once  to  M.  de  Buch  and  Madame  d'AmbU- 
mont,  that  Madame  d'Amblimont  was  related 
to  M.  de  Buch,  to  whom  she  owed  her  siipport 
daring  the  troubles  at  Bordeaux.  While 
smothering  his  subject  in  this  froth,  M.  de  la 
Morinerie  show»  himself  incapable  of  fully  ap- 
preciating the  grace  and  di^tj  of  Madame 
d^Amblimont  He  enumerates  among  her  dis- 
tinctions the  good  graces  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, whom  he  says  she  might  have  supplant- 
ed in  the  King's  favour.  He  omits  none  of 
the  substantial  gifts  bestowed  on  her ;  but  he 
is  lost  in  admiration  at  tiie  supreme  favour 
shown  by  the  King  and  Madame  de  Pompadour 
in  standmg  sponsors  for  her  son.  It  was  only 
the  religion  of  loyalty  which  could  gild  or  ex- 
cuse the  acceptance  of  such  a  favour ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  woman  who  in- 
spired the  devotion  exhibited  by  Madame  de 
lige  to  her  mother  must  have  been  high-minded 
as  well  as  generous  and  amiable. 

In  her  early  years,  however,  Madame  de 
Lftge  had  seen  but  little  of  her  mother.  Having 
be^  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  she  was  at  six- 
teen years  of  age  attached  to  the  Princesse  de 
Lamballe,  and  remained  so  after  her  marriage 
three  years  later  to  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lftp.  She  was  one  of  the  few  intimates  of  this 
Prmcess  and  the  Queen  who  were  fortunate 
e&ough  to  escape  the  guillotine.  At  the  time 
of  the  flight  to  Yarenne,  Madame  de  Lamballe 
was  ordered  to  join  the  Queen  at  Aix.  Madame 
de  Lftge  accompanied  her.  At  Aix  they  learnt 
the  capture  of  the  Queen ;  and  at  the  first  sum- 
mons the  Princess  hastened  back  to  share  her 
perils,  but  was  unwilling  that  her  young  friend 
should  risk  life  for  her  sake.  Madame  de  Lftge, 
therefore,  remained  at  Coblentz,  where  she  was 
soon  joined  by  her  father  and  husband,  and 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  dissipations  of 
the  giddy  band  that  siurounded  her.  Madame 
d*Amblimont  disapproved  the  emigration,  and 
wished  that  her  daughter  had  returned  either 
to  the  Princess  or  to  Bordeaux.  But  Madame 
de  Lftge  stayed  on  till  she  received  news  of  her 
mother's  dangerous  illness;  and  then  no 
representations  could  dissuade  her  from  imder- 
takingthe  perilous  journey. 

It  is  here  that  the  manuscript  of  her 
Bourenirs  begins.  After  many  dangers  and  nar- 
row escapes  she  reached  Pans,  where,  instead 
of  bemg  welcomed  by  her  fellow  sufferers,  she 
was  implored  not  to  come  near  them .  *^  Mon 
Bieu,  qu'eUe  ne  vienne  pas  ici ;  on  saurait 
qu'elle  arrive  de  Coblentz,  elle  me  com- 
promettrait,"    exclaimed*  the    Queen.     She 


remained  hidden  accordingly  in  a  hotel,  under 
a  false  name,  till  she  could  proceed  to  Bordeaux, 
not  however  without  having  had  a  parting 
interview  with  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  who 
came  alone  and  in  disguise  to  the  meeting.  It 
was  to  be  their  last;  for  Madame  de  Lftge  went 
on  her  way,  remaining  deaf  to  the  assurances 
that  Paris  was  the  safest  place,  and  that  her 
mother  must  now  be  either  out  of  danger  or 
dead.  In  relating  the  conversation  she  adds, 
**  Had  I  loved  my  mother  less,  I  should  have 
fallen  a  victim,"  for  the  court  erred  in  the 
security  of  Paris.  A  few  days  later  Madame 
de  Lamballe  was  massacred,  and  tragical  events 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  whilst  Bordeaux 
was  safe  for  some  time  longer.  She  remained 
there  nearly  two  years,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  was  continually  being  sought 
by  the  police.  At  last  she  procured  a  pass- 
port and  embarked  for  New  York ;  but  the 
vessel  was  captured  by  an  English  privateer, 
and  was  sent  to  Corunna.  There  Madame  de 
Lftge  was  joiifed  by  her  father  and  husband. 
The  former  fell  at  St.  Vincent ;  and  the  latter 
with  her  younger  daughter  also  died  in  SpaiiL 
III  1800,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  she 
returned  to  her  mother ;  and  during  the 
remaining  forty-two  years  of  her  life  she  ap- 
pears in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  striv- 
ing to  regain  some  part  of  her  former  posses- 
sions, and  meeting  almost  the  same  ill  success 
when  her  requests  were  addressed  to  Louis 
xvni.  or  Charles  x.,  as  when  they  were 
presented  to  Napoleon.  Although  the  .prime 
mtention  of  these  souvenirs  is  purely  personal, 
they  have  also  a  historical  importance,  because 
Madame  de  Lftge's  interest  in  politics  was  con- 
tinually leading  her  into  digressions  and 
parenueses  about  the  King  and  Queen,  or  the 
most  significant  figures  of  die  day.  The  Queen 
comes  out  grandly ;  and  the  utenost  measure 
of  the  writers  contempt  is  reserved  for  Necker 
and  Lafayette,  "  without  whom  there  would 
have  been  no  Robespierres,"  and  for  Madame 
de  StaSl  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  "  their  orgies, 
and  their  atrocious  intrigues  to  draw  others 
into  their  mode  of  life." 

28.  Professor  Steel's  combative  vigour  on 
the  field  of  literature  is  well  known.  He  has 
exerted  it,  not  without  a  certain  admixture  of 
personal  virulence^  against  Waitz,  Picker,  and 
Hermann,  and  against  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
stop  short  in  his  controversy  with  Professor 
Hfiffer.  His  last  essay,  "  Polens  Untergang 
imd  der  Revolutionskneg,"  published  in  the 
MUtorUche  Zeitichrift,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  clever  stroke.  Profiting  by  the  liberal 
administration  of  the  Austrian  archives,  he  has 
inspected  the  correspondence  between  Thugut 
and  Cobenzl ;  and  be  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  the  series  of  documents  which 
throw  light  on  the  relations  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  II.  to  the  Polish  coup  d'6tat  of  the  dd 
of  May  1791.  The  patriotic  party  at  Warsaw 
raised  a  sudden  panic  by  alle^g  another 
partition  of  Poland  between  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and  so  carried  the  proclamation  of  a  very 
limited  but  hereditary  monarchy  in  favour  of 
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the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  his  daughter.  Sybel 
formerly  maintained  against  Hermann  that 
Leopold  II.  fomented  this  coup  d'etat  by  secret 
intrigues,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  real  author  of  the  Polish  constitution 
of  May  1T91.  This  opinion  he  afterwards,  in 
the  HUtoriseh6  ZeiUchr\ft  (xil  p.  272), 
qualified  as  ** hypothetical;"  and  he  nas  now 
modified  it  by  saying  that,  whatever  may 
be  thought  wi&  regard  to  the  Polish  constitu- 
tion and  coup  d'etat  of  the  3d  of  May  1791,  it 
still  remains  indisputable  that  Leopold  n. 
evinced  great  warmth  and  energy  on  behalf  of 
the  new  order  of  things  in  Poland.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  Austrian  ministry  with  War- 
saw and  St  Petersburg,  which  he  has  made  use 
of,  shows  that  Leopold  was  incessantly  at  work 
for  the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  Polish 
constitution.  This  support  was  not  disinter- 
ested ;  nor  is  Sybel  wrong  in  attributing 
Leopold's  intervention  to  his  dislike  of  Prussia. 
Certainly  it  was  a  critical  thing  to  go  to  war 
with  France  in  conjunction  wim  an  ally  who 
was  not  really  trusted.  Nor  was  this  distrust  of 
Prussia  on  the  part  of  Austrian  statesmen  alto- 
gether unfounded  or  unjustified.  Sybel  endea- 
vours to  lower  the  importance  of  the  partition 
convention  of  the  28d  of  January  1798,  by  which 
Prussia  and  Russia  divided  the  Polish  spoil  be- 
hind Austria's  back,  and,  to  secure  her  acquies- 
cence, held  out  a  vague  prospect  of  the  exchange 
of  Belgium  for  Bavaria,  and  "  other  advantages 
compatible  with  the  general  interest."  But 
Professor  Hiifier  appears  to  be  right  in  r^ard- 
ing  this  convention  as  a  cunning  device  for 
overreaching  Austria,  and  a  personal  mortifica- 
tion to  the  Emperor ;  and  probably  it  was  the 
conduct  of  Prussia  in  the  matter  which  first 
weakened  the  alliance  concluded  against  France 
in  February  1792.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
measures  tuien  by  Austria  to  separate  Prussia 
from  Russia,  Thugut's  intrigues  to  isolate 
Prussia,  cannot  be  justified.  But  then  his 
elevation  was  exactly  the  Emperor's  answer  to 
the  exclusive  Russo-Prussian  partition-conven- 
tion. Sybel  has  conclusively  shown  what  a 
deep  hostility  Thugut  felt  for  Prussia.  One 
int<^esting  fact  which  appears  from  the 
Austrian  documents  is  that  Lehrbach's  mission 
to  Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1798  was  only  a 
feint  to  keep  Prussia  quiet,  while  all  real  hope 
was  on  the  side  of  Russia.  Lehrbach  declared 
indeed  at  Berlin  that  (Austria  required  an  ag- 
grandizement equivalent  to  that  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  asked  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as 
well  as  guarantees  for  the  eventual  exchange 
of  Belgium^f  or  Bavaria.  But  all  these  demands, 
as  Thugut  acknowledged,  were  simply 
advanced  '*  pour  amuser  le  tapis ; "  Austria 
really  expected  her  compensation  much  rather 
from  the  goodwill  of  Russia  than  from  the 
faith  of  Pn^ia.  It  was  not  a  high  or  gene- 
rous sort  of  policy,  but,  considering  all  the  pre- 
vious circumstances,  it  was  a  natural  and  per- 
fectly intellinble  one.  When  the  reserve  and 
distrust  with  which  Thugut  regarded  Prussia 
began  to  be  observed  at  Berlin,  the  right  course 
would  have  been  to  put  him  to  shame  by  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  magnanimity.  Listead 
of  this,  there  followed  what  Herr  Sybel  (p. 


101)  calls  the  "  prudent  order  "  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  to  cover  the  German  territories  of 
the  Empire  but  not  to  support  an  offensive 
action  of  Austria  against  France.    Considering 
the  state  of  militaiy  af&irs  on  the  Rhine,  this 
order  was  the  most  grievous  o£fence  possible 
against  the  alliance  of  the  German  powers, 
which  was  still  formally  in  existence.     When, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1793,  the  projected 
conquest  of  Alsace  turned  to  a  bloody  def  eat^ 
because  the  Prussians  under  Brunswick  left 
Wurmser  in  the  lurch,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Austrian  officers  should  talk  indignantly  of 
Prussian  treachery.     At  all  events,  if  the  Ger- 
man powers  are  to  be  weighed  against  one 
another  in  the  balance  of  patxiotism,  the  order 
from  the  King  to  Brunswick  not  to  assist 
Wurmser  was  a  worse  crime  against  the  alli- 
ance than  the  alleged  voluntary  evacuation  of 
Belgium  by  the  Austrians  in  ^the  summer  of 
1794.     The  events  of  the  Belgian  campaign' 
of    that   year   formed    one    main    topic    of 
the    Sybel-Hiiffer  controversy.    Sybel,    who 
tried  to   raise  to  a  certainty  the    suspicion 
of    a   voluntary    evacuation,    entertained   at 
the  time  by  the  English  and  the  Prussians, 
has  now  taicitly  retracted  some  of  his  more 
extreme   opinions,  and  thus    diminished   the 
real     difference    between    himself    and     his 
antagonist      Amongst  the  positions  which  he 
apparently   abandons    is   the  view    that  the 
Emperor's  going  to  Belgium  was  due  to  mere 
ennuL      He  admits  it  to  rest  on  nothing  better 
than  a  passage  in  Luchesini's  despatdies,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Emperor  Francis  had  beoi 
bored  at  Vienna,  and  sought  distraction  in  the 
Belgian  campaign.    He  further  grants  that  the 
Emperor's  journey  and*  presence  was  a  declara- 
tion of  the  resolve  to  defend  Belgium  to  the 
last  (p.   117).     Again,  he  (p.  116,  note)  for- 
mally revokes  the  assertion  that  the  evacuation 
was  resolved  on  at  a  council  of  war  on  the  24th 
of  May.     On  the  other  hand,  he  still  lays  great 
stress  on  a  memorandum  of  Mack,  which  goes 
through  the  reasons  for  the  evacuation,  such  as 
the  scanty  military  reinforcements  sent  to  the 
army  of  occupation,  and    Thugut's    marked 
disinclination  to  trouble  himself  any  longer 
about  the  defence  of  Belgium  at  a  time  when  in 
the  East,  at  Cracow  and  Warsaw,  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  monarchy  were  at  stake.     But 
a  negligent  or  inefficient  defence  of  Belgium, 
or  a  *^  want  of  military  unanimity  at  head- 
quarters,"   is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
voluntaiy  evacuation  of  the  country  and  the 
desertion  or  betrayal  of  England  and  Holland. 
The  conclusion  at  which  Sybel  arrives,  that 
Thugut  cared  more  for  Polish  afi&irs  and  for 
combating  Prussia  than  for  the  war  against  the 
French  revolution   (p.  119),  is  so  reasonable 
that  it  would  probably  be  admitted  by  Professor 
Htiffer.     But  such  a  modest  conclusion  widely 
differs  from  the  author's  former  one,    that 
Thugut  wished  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of 
Belgium   and    bring   in   the    French.      An 
acquaintance  with  the  Austrian  sources  has 
also  led  him  to  draw  the  character  of  Thugut 
with    more    forbearance    and    equity    than 
formerly.     He  neither,  like  Hfiusser,  calls  him 
a  Yizier,  nor,  like  Hormayr,    a  "  crapulous 
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liephistopheles.^'  He  regards  him  as  a  strong, 
dear,  self-contained  character,  free  from 
persona]  self-seeking,  and  animated  hj  a  pro- 
found idea  of  the  greatness  and  high  preroga- 
tives of  the  monarchy  he  served — an  echo  of 
the  old  imperial  thought  that  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  owed  allegiance  to  Austria,  and 
that  any  power  which  resisted  her  claim  was 
the  victim  of  a  moral  error.  His  heaviest 
reproach  against  Thugut  is  for  his  **  ground- 
less "  "  suicidal  "  jealousy  of  Prussia.  But 
the  jealousy  wa».  not  so  unfounded  as  he 
bdieyes ;  nor  was  the  policy  of  the  Austrian 
statesman  necessarily  suicidal  hecause  he 
refused  to  suhmit  passively  to  the  hlows  of 
Prussia. 

29.  Db.  a.  ton  Vivenot,  who,  hoth  as 
author  and  soldier,  has  always  been  a  valiant 
champion  of  the  military  honour  of  Austria, 
has  published  a  work  on  the  battle  near  ZQrich 
in  1799,  in  which  he  attacks  the  Russian  histo- 
rians in  much  the  same  way  as  he  recently 
attacked  the  "historiography  of  little  Ger- 
many." Korsakoff's  ddfeat  on  this  occasion  by 
Massena  was  an  important  episode  of  the  Rus- 
80-Austrian  alliance  of  1799.  The  current 
opmion  attributes  to  the  Russians  the  larger 
shire  in  the  campaign  of  that  vear,  and  charges 
the  bad  arrangements  of  the  Vienna  War- 
office  and  the  general  slowness  of  Austria 
with  spoiling  much  that  Russian  valour  and 
the  genius  of  Suwaroff  had  painfully  achieved. 
This  opinion  is  due  chiefly  to  Miliutin's 
EUtoryo/the  War  of  1799 ;  from  him  Hftusser 
has  derived  his  hostile  criticism  of  the  Austrian 

ntions  of  the  year.  Dr.  Vivenot  refutes 
accusations  generally  by  the  aid  of  Rus- 
sian reports  and  Miliutin  s  own  words.  He 
also  draws  from  the  reports  of  Wessenberg, 
Austrian  commissioner  at  the  head-quarters  of 
EiH'sakof^  an*  eye-witness  of  the  battle,  and 
from  a  manuscript  record  of  an  Austrian 
officer  on  the  staff  of  Hotzc's  corps.  He  shows 
that  Korsakoff  scornfully  set  aside  the  wise 
dispositions  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  local  difBculties  of 
Switzerland,  and  that  he  considered  the  whole 
country  as  an  immense  fortress,  only  to  be  taken 
by  stonn.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  planned 
an  extensive  combination  of  movements  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Switzerland, 
and  in  August  1799  had  actually  compelled 
Massena  to  draw  back  on  every  point  But 
Korsakoff  rejected  all  these  dispositions,  and 
arranged  his  forces  on  entirely  different  lines 
from  those  which  had  be^i  occupied  by  the 
Austrians.  The  Archduke  Charles  pointed  out 
to  him  on  the  map  the  positions  of  the  Austrian 
troops,  and  told  him  what  force  each  required. 
But,  whenever  the  Archduke  named  the  num- 
ber of  battalions,  Korsakoff  muttered  to  hun- 
self  tiie  word  "  companies."  The  Archduke, 
fearing  to  be  misunderstood,  corrected  him, 
and  laid  a  particular  stress  on  the  word  "  bat- 
talions." "  Exactly,"  replied  Korsakoff.  "  Aus- 
trian battalions  or  Russian  companies.  This 
national  conceit  was  singularly  shown  in  Korsa- 
koff's rejection  of  the  advice  of  the  Austrian 
veteran  Hotze,  to  wait  till  he  was  joined  by 


Suwaroff,  who  was  returning  from  Italy,  and 
then  to  reconquer  the  smaller  cantons,  by  at- 
tacking Massena's  position  in  the  rear.  Buc 
he  risked  a  total  defeat  by  assuming  the  offen- 
sive before  the  arrival  of  Suwaroff.  He  re- 
solved to  charge  with  the  bayonet  the  positions 
of  Massena  on  the  Albis  moimtains.  The 
French  commander,  it  may  be  imagined,  was 
much  less  willing  than  Korsakoff  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  Suwaroff.  By  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  everv  point  of  the  line,  he  baffled 
the  plan  of  the  Russians,  who  were  wholly  un- 
prepared for  such  a  turn  of  things.  On  the 
25th  of  September  he  repulsed  the  left  wing 
of  Korsakoff's  army  to  the  very  gates  of 
ZGrich,  and  on  the  26th  drove  the  Russians 
out  of  the  town.  Their  retreat  speedily 
changed  into  a  thorough  rout.  Korsakoff 
possessed  just  enough  presence  of  mind  to 
send  a  flag  of  truce  to  Massena,  with  proposals 
for  surrender  and  for  a  general  armistice^  but 
he  immediately  decamped  with  a  squadron  of 
hussars,  and  when  his  emissary,  Colonel  Para- 
vicini,  returned,  he  found  the  Russian  hero  in 
bed  at  Eglisau,  where  he  received  Massena's 
answer  with  manifest  symptoms  of  anxiety  and 
dismav.  The  loss  of  the  oattle  of  Zilrich  had 
a  fatal  effect  on  the  whole  campaign.  It  shut 
up  Suwaroff  in  the  mountain  passes  of  Glarus 
and  Qrau  Bund,  and  lost  to  the  Allies  the 
whole  of  Switzerland,  "in  consequence,"  as 
Wessenberg  says,  "not  of  an  ordinary  defeat, 
but  of  a  thorough  rout,  and  an  unexampled 
confusion  which  began  in  the  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian General,  and  spread  through  the  ranks  of 
his  officers  and  soldiers." 

Dr.  Vivenot  describes  the  frivolity,  rudeness, 
and  ignorance  that  reigned  at  the  head-quarters 
of  Korsakoff,  where,  if  Miliutin  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  very  flower  of  the  Russian  army 
was  to  be  found.  He  acknowledges  the  valour 
of  their  infantry,  but  blames  their  incapacity 
and  the  heavy  movements  of  the  cavalry.  He 
shows  that  there  was  a  total  want  of  discipline 
and  military  training  in  the  Russian  army. 
Korsakoff's  utter  ignorance  of  Switzerland  in- 
duced him  to  retreat  along  the  very  same  road 
by  which  he  had  entered  the  country.  By 
this  means  he  actually  sacrificed  all  the  posi- 
tions on  the  Thur,  the  passages  of  the  Rhine 
at  Bilsingen,  Diessenhofen,  Stein,  and  Con- 
stance, and  his  connection  with  Suwaroff,  there- 
bv  setting  the  crown  on  his  foolishness.  Dr. 
Vivenot  also  deals  severely  with  Suwaroff.  He 
recalls  the  fact  that  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  his  colleague  at  Zilrich,  Su- 
waroff vented  the  whole  of  his  indignation 
against  Austria,  and  accused  the  Emperor 
Francis,  "  the  owl "  Thugut,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles,  of  plotting  against  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sian Genend,  he  says,  was  "a  man  without 
self-control,  both  in  lus  hatred  and  his  love, 
vain  of  his  originality  and  of  his  European 
reputation.  MiUutin  has  absurdly  called  him 
a  modem  Belisarius;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  an 
intriguer,  who  deeply  wounded  the  friendship 
between  Austria  and  Russia.  While  his  re- 
ports to  the  Emperor  Francis  were  couched  in 
terms  of  the  most  servile  compliment,  to  his 
own  Czar  he  always  wrote  like  a  bitter  enemy 
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of  Austria.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been 
better  if  Austria  had  never  invited  the  Musco- 
vite to  command  her  army.  She  had  generals 
of  her  own  who,  for  tiiat  year  at  least,  and  till 
the  coming  of  Bonaparte,  would  have  proved 
themselves  as  good  commanders." 

30.  Adxikistbative  organization  is  of  two 
kinds — the  unitary,  which  prevails  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain;  and  the  collective,  which 
prevails  in  countries  of  Germanic  origin.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  the  unitary  service,  proper- 
ly speaking,  which  is  called  bureaucratic ;  while 
in  England  the  board  is  essentially  collective. 
In  France,  indeed,  the  word  bureau  is  some- 
times taken  in  a  collective  sense  for  the  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
collector  of  a  society.  But  this  is  an  excep- 
tional meaning ;  the  ordinary  sense,  tiiat  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  term  bureaucracy,  is  as 
follows: — A  functionary,  whether  minister, 
prefect,  or  other,  is  charged  by  law  with  a 
branch  of  the  public  service ;  he  has  both  the 
power  and  the  responsibility,  and  everything 
is  done  in  his  name ;  but,  as  he  cannot  per- 
form all  the  work  alone,  he  engages  auxiliaries, 
who  are  themselves  without  power  or  responsi- 
bility, and  whom  he  chooses  and  dismisses  at 
pleasure;  these  auxiliaries  are  organized  into 
groups  called  bureaux.  England  possesses 
this  kind  of  organization;  but  she  has  also 
collective  administrations— committees,  coun- 
cils, boards  in  the  English  sense.  These  bodies 
consist  of  several  fimctionaries,  of  whom  each 
may  have  his  peculiar  province,  but  does  not 
generally  decide  by  himself  :  as  a  rule  the  de- 
cision emanates  from  the  conmiittee,  and  the 
majority  makes  the  law. 

The  unitary  form  which  prevails  in  Franco 
is  for  the  most  part  a  creation  of  Napoleon  l, 
although  the  intendants,  to  whom  the  modem 
prefets  have  succeeded,  were  unitary  function- 
aries. Napoleon's  principle  was  that  to  give 
advice  is  the  function  of  numbers,  but  to  ad- 
minister is  the  work  of  one.  The  great  auto- 
crat kept  especially  in  view  the  easy  realiza- 
tion of  his  schemes ;  but  his  opinion  might 
have  been  influenced  by  the  failure  of  the  col- 
lective departmental  administrations  which  had 
been  organized  by  tiie  republic  under  the 
name  of  directories,  after  &e  manner  of  the 
central  executive  power.  M.  du  Ghatellier,  in 
his  AdminUtrationB  Collectives  de  la  France^ 
explains  the  character  of  these  directories.  He 
begins  with  the  institutions  anterior  to  the  re- 
public, and  then  describes  the  republican  insti- 
tutions up  to  the  Empire.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  does  not  pursue  his  subject  down  to 
the  present  day.  He  seems  to  think  that  there 
is  now  in  France  no  collective  administration 
at  all,  which,  though  true  in  a  general  sense, 
is  not  true  absolutely,  or  without  exceptions. 
His  work  aims  at  proving  the  advantages  of  de- 
centralization, a  question  which  in  Prance  is 
much  discussed  just  now,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main so  for  a  long  while.  At  present  it  is  only 
the  educated  and  intelligent  class  who  feel  the 
need  of  decentralization.  The  idea  does  not 
come  home  to  the  mind  of  the  peasant  He 
has  not  a  sufficient  sense  of  independence,  or 


a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  rights,  to  make 
the  proposed  measures  efficacious.  Indeed,  in 
a  sense,  decentralization  is  rather  a  political 
habitude  than  an  administrative  organization; 
and  even  the  most  liberal  laws  are  of  little 
value  to  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  use 
them. 

81.  It  is  not  without  a  certain  air  of  self- 
importance  that  Herr  von  Klinkowstrom,  the 
editor  of  the  new  collection  from  Gentz's  lite- 
raiT  remains,  annoimces  his  intention  to  amend* 
and  supplement  the  collections  made  by  his 
predecessors.  In  his  devotion  to  his  hero  he 
nas  somewhat  presumed  on  the  patience  of 
mankind.  He  has  spread  over  189  pages 
what  might  perfectiy  have  been  compressed 
into  15.  Whatever  may  be  the  fame  of  men 
like  Thugut,  Cobenzl,  Senfit,  Adair,  and  others, 
to  whom  Gentz*s  newly  published  letters  were 
addressed,  it  does  not  justify  the  publication 
of  trivialities.  The  first  six  pieces  in  the  book 
have  already  been  published  by  Mendelssohn. 
Number  7  contains  a  report  to  Count  Stadion 
on  the  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  of  Jena, 
on  which  better  and  more  thorough  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  Gentz's  Diary  of  1806,  and 
in  his  letter  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  published.in 
the  82d  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  Academy 
of  Vienna  for  1859.  Number  8  concerns  the 
regulation  of  the  French  war  contribution,  and 
is  wholly  unimportant  The  correspondence 
with  EoUowrat,  Johnson,  and  G5tzen  (10-20) 
might  equally  have  been  omitted;  Gentz's 
Diary  shows  the  feelings  with  which  he  re- 
garded the  events  of  1809.  In  the  appendix, 
indeed,  Herr  Klinkowstrom  gives  some  highly 
interesting  details  respecting  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Schdnbrunn  (p.  155).  They  con- 
firm the  opinion  expressed  by  Bignon,  and  by 
Gentz  in  his  Diary,  that  Napoleon  extorted  the 
assent  of  the  Emperor  Francis  by  threatening 
to  make  him  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  brotiier 
the  Grand-duke  of  Wiirzburg ;  but  their  his- 
torical value  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  diplomatist  from  whose  private 
papers  they  are  derived  is  not  mentioned. 
The  most  important  part  of  Herr  Klinkow- 
strdm's  collection  is  toe  series  of  letters  and 
reports  to  Mettemich  (20-25);  but  Gentz's 
hostility  to  the  Bourbons,  his  apprehension 
with  regard  to  the  secret  aims  of  the  allies  of 
Austria,  and  his  fear  of  the  annexation-policy 
of  Prussia  (p.  56),  were  already  known  from 
his  letters  to  Pilat  In  his  very  characteristic 
paper  of  the  15th  of  February  1814,  he  dis- 
cussed the  isolated  position  of  Austria.  Her 
political  interests,  he  maintained,  were  opposed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbgns,  warmly  in- 
sisted upon  by  some  of  the  other  allies,  and  re- 
quired, on  the  contrary,  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment with  Napoleon.  Thus,  on  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  questions — ^the  occupation  of  the 
French  throne— she  fotmd  herself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  either  her 
own  undoubted  interests  or  her  agreem^t 
with  her  allies.  BlUcher's  march  on  Paris 
was  really  directed  no  less  against  Austria 
than  against  Napoleon  (p.  72).  The  coalition 
had  done,  and  more  than  done,  its  work ;  and 
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its  fall  was  a  matter  of  indifTerence.  Even  a 
Napoleon  was  entitled^  to  justice  and  equity ; 
and  in  very  self-respect  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  Napoleon  had  been  acknow- 
ledged as  an  emperor  and  sovereign.  **  Al- 
though for  the  moment  the  maxim  had  be- 
come current  that  everything  was  lawful 
against  such  a  foe  as  Napoleon,  yet  later 
results  and  more  mature  reflection  would  soon 
re-establish  the  better  conviction  that,  even  in 
dealing  with  the  wicked,  the  dictaites  of  justice 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.'*  After  the 
letters  to  Mettemich  come  those  to  or  from 
Bombelles,  Nagler,  Bubna,  StUrmer,  and  Senfit, 
all  about  matters  merely  personal,  and  without 
any  historical  interest  (25-42).  No.  48,  an  ex- 
tnict  from  a  letter  of  Walmoden,  gives  his 
judgment  as  a  soldier  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  allied  armies  in  the  spring  of  1818. 
But  no  kind  of  historical  interest  attaches  to 
the  correspondence  of  a  vain,  incapable,  and 
intriguing  hospodar  like  Caradja  (46-67). 
Whether  such  a  Phanariot  maintained  his 
position,  or  fell  for  want  of  money  enough 
to  bribe  the  Diwan,  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
qaence;  and  it  is  only  to  be  deplored  that 
from  1812  Gentz  shoidd  have  consented,  for 
the  sake  of  money,  to  carry  on  a  diplomatic 
correspondence  with  him,  in  the  course  of 
which  political  secrets  of  an  inferior  order 
occasionally  leaked  out  That  Gentz  regarded 
the  modem  Greeks  as  a  set  of  knaves,  and 
saw  in  Capodistrias  a  "pest  of  Europe,"  has 
been  long  known.  Herr  Elinkowstrdm's  his- 
torical notes  contain  a  few  interestine  details 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  North-Germans 
such  as  A.  MUUer,  Jarcke,  and  Schlegel,  who 
like  Gentz  had  come  to  Austria  to  seek  em- 
ployment, but  met  with  little  success  or  en-, 
couragement  Gentz  himself  had  to  struggle 
with  the  numerous  prejudices  of  the  old  Aus- 
trian bureaucracy,  who  saw  in  him  a  dangerous 
intruder,  and  could  not  forgive  his  not  bein^  a 
"  trained  "  Austrian  official  The  distrust  with 
which  he  had  been  received  into  the  Imperial 
service  clung  to  him  till  his  death.  His  unpar- 
donable misfortune  was  that  he  had  a  mind 
and  ideas  of  his  own. 

82.  The  treatise  on  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  published  by  M. 
Hymans,  as  a  first  volume  of  his  political 
and  parliamentary  history  of  Bekium,  has 
been  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  new 
exposition  of  the  same  subject  by  the  indefa- 
tigable Belgian  historian  M.  Theodore  Juste, 
in  his  SouUvement  de  la.Hollamde  en  1818,  et 
la  Fondation  du  Rayaume  des  Payi-Bas,  Of 
the  two  works,  that  of  M.  Juste  is  decidedly 
the  better.  Though  he  has  been  as  sparing  as 
his  predecessor  in  the  use  of  manuscript  mate- 
rials, he  has  more  thoroughly  investigated  the 
printed  sources,  whether  Dutch,  English,  or 
German;  his  narrative  is,  upon  the  whole, 
free  from  serious  faults;  and  his  judgments, 
especially  of  pwsons,  are  generally  indepen- 
dent and  well  f oimded.  Still,  his  book  is  not 
completely  satisfactory ;  nor  does  it  reach  the 
height  to  which  the  author  has  attained  in 
other  works,  such  as  his  history  of  the  States- 


General  of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  biography 
of  Leopold  I.  His  knowledge  is  inexact  witii 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  tbe  United  Nether- 
lands Republic,  and  the  political  changes  which 
took  place  there  after  1795 ;  and  this  shortcom- 
ing not  only  mars  his  account  of  the  Dutch  re- 
volution of  1818,  but  further  makes  his  intro- 
duction on  the  reign  of  King  Lewis  a  hors 
d'oeuvre,  though  the  monarchical  and  constitu- 
tional unity  which  was  then  established  really 
determined  the  character  of  the  constitution  of 
1814,  and  its  developments.  A  still  greater 
defect  is  the  author's  failure  to  weigh  carefully 
the  value  of  that  union  between  Belgium  and 
her  northern  neighbour,  which  European  di- 
plomatists had  so  much  at  heart  By  his 
varied  researches  in  general  Belgian  history, 
from  the  time  of  Charles  v.  to  the  present 
day,  M.  Juste  was  particularly  qualified  to 
examine  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  tho 
question,  and  to  form  a  critical  judgment  on 
tiie  action  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the 
fundamental  law  of  1815.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  he  contents  himself  (pp.  280-285)  with 
reproducing  the  views  expressed  by  Benjamin 
Constant  in  1817,  in  his  TabUau  Politique  du 
Royaume  dea  Fayi-Bas — ^views  which  belong 
altogether  to  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  assign 
to  momentary  difficulties  and  errors  the  same 
importance  as  to  the  permanent  and  essential 
relations  and  characteristics  of  the  two  nations. 
His  own  opinion,  however,  appears  from  this 
quotation,  and  from  a  few  words  which  accom- 
pany it  0  He  thinks  that  great  and  wise  ideas 
suggested  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Uie  Netherlands ;  he  sees  in  it  a  revival  of  the 
glorious  traditions  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries;  and  he  believes  that,  by  a 
liberal  policy,  King  William  i.  might  have  es- 
tablished his  throne,  and  won  himself  a  lasting 
reputation.  This  opinion,  which  is  a  favourite 
one  among  the  Belgian  Liberals,  appears  to 
rest  not  on  an  impartial  survey  of  the  facts, 
but  almost  exclusively  on  amisappreciation  of 
the  strength  of  the  clerical  element  in  Belgium. 
In  the  united  state  the  Catholic  clergy  could 
never  have  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  poli- 
tical importance ;  and  this  fact,  combined  with 
the  elements  of  national  and  material  anta- 
gonism, made  it  doubtful  from  the  first  whether 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  could  stand. 

83.  SmcB  the  death  of  Otto  Abel,  Herr 
Springer  has  stood  nearest  to  Dahlmann  among 
the  younger  race  of  German  scholars :  and  he 
is  fairly  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being  his 
first  biographer.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  the  task  has  not  fallen  to  one  of  the  older 
generation ;  but,  though  peculiar  interest  would 
nave  attached  to  a  life  of  Dahlmann  from  the 
hand  of  one  of  *^  the  Gottingen  seven,"  it  must 
be  allowed  that  Herr  Springer  has  performed 
his  work  with  great  ability  and  judgment 
Dahlmann's  family  have  given  him  jsvery  as- 
sistance, placing  at  his  disposal  all  the  literary 
remains  of  the  deceased  scholar,  as  well  as  his 
large  family  correspondence.  Even  with  such 
abundant  materials  as  these,  however,  it  is  no 
easy  thing  to  do  justice  to  a  character  of  Dahl- 
mann's  type.    He  belonged  to  a  class  of  Ger- 
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man  scholars,  now  fast  disappearing,  who  com- 
bined learning  and  action,  theory  and  practice. 
He  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  yielding  to 
violence  and  success,  and  teaching  others  that 
mere  power  was  law ;  this,  he  said,  would  be 
"  seinen  Zuh5rem  Lug  und  Trug  fflr  Wahrheit 
zu  yerkaufen."  His  moral  energy  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  suffering.  Herr  Sprin- 
ger describes  the  toil  and  hardslup  of  his  youth 
while  he  was  battling  against  the  nationsd  pre- 
judice which  assailed  a  young  German  at  Co- 
penhagen, and  explains  his  difficult  position 
with  regard  to  the  Danish  Government  when 
the  influence  of  his  uncle  Jensen  obtained  him 
a  professorship  at  KieL  He  had  incurred  the 
royal  displeasure  by  a  speech  made  on  occasion 
of  a  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ; 
but,  though  he  was  warned  of  the  consequences 
of  his  persistence,  he  deliberately  refused  any 
attempt  at  a  reconciliation  with  the  King.  As 
secretary  of  the  Permanent  Deputation  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  nobility,  he  tried  in  vain  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for  the  Duchies  at  the  Bundes- 
tag ;  and  indeed  the  constitutional  politics  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  in  the  earlier  decades  of 
the  present  century  are  so  closely  connected 
with  his  name  that  his  enemies  have  attributed 
to  him  the  very  existence  of  a  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question.  The  political  conflicts  in  which 
he  became  involved  were  nbt  without  their  ef- 
fect on  his  temper  and  personal  bearing.  At 
first  sight  men  were  repelled  by  his  apparent 
gloom  and  austerity.  There  was  nothing  at- 
tractive in  his  manner.  He  seemed«stifif,  dis- 
tant, and  reserved.  Nevertheless,  beneath  the 
surface,  he  preserved  a  warmth  and  tenderness 
of  heart ;  and  the  pictures  of  his  domestic  life, 
his  relations  with  his  second  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  GOttingen  friends,  are  among  the  best 
drawn  in  the  book.  The  publication  of  his 
love-letters  at  p.  249,  sh^ws  that  Herr  Sprin- 
ger has  considered  the  amusement  as  well  as 
tiie  information  of  his  readers. 

Nicbuhr's  last  letter  to  Dahlmann  (p.  295), 
with  the  date  of  November  1830,  is  an  interest- 
ing point  in  the  book.  The  July  revolution 
had  separated  the  two  friends,  who  had  for- 
merly been  in  general  agreement  in  politics  as 
well  as  history.  Niebuhr  saw  everything  in 
its  worst  light,  deplored  the  weakness  of  go- 
vernments and  individuals  in  yielding  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider Dahlmann  a  demagogue  in  disguise.  His 
death  on  the  2d  of  January  1831  prevented  a 
complete  rupture.  The  great  historian  of  an- 
tiquity knew  his  friend  very  imperfectly  when 
he  accused  him  of  complicitjr  with  the  French 
**  bagauderie,"  and  called  him  a  revolutionist 
"  i  la  Lafayette."  Dahlmann  thought  that  re- 
volution was  better  than  reaction.  "Soil  es 
einmal  sein,"  he  said,  "  so  will  ich  lieber  am 
hitzigen  als  am  kalten  Fieber  sterben ;"  but  he 
was  very  far  from  being  a  revolutionist  ex 
professo.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  at 
Gottingen,  he  proposed  to  put  it  down  by 
force.  His  parliamentary  speeches,  his  ar- 
ticles written  for  the  Hannoversche  Zeitung^ 
and  his  book  Die  Politik^  show  a  mind  free 
from  all  excesses  of  popular  passion.  His 
high  idea  of  royalty,  ana  his  admiration  for 


the  English  constitution,  were  combined  with 
a  thoroughly  German  dislike  of  France ;  and 
he  held  the  chief  source  of  all  French  poli* 
tical  troubles  to  be  the  absence  of  monarchical 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  a  landed  nobility, 
and  the  "  want  of  moral  freedom "  which  cha- 
racterized the  people.  Only  a  reckless  viola- 
tion of  political  right  could  have  alienated  so 
faithful  a  champion  from  the  royal  causa 
The  occasion  was  given  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Hanoverian  constitution  of  1833  by  King 
Ernest  Augustus,  when  Dahlmann  and  his  six 
famous  colleagues — ^the  two  Grimms,  Gervinus^ 
Ewald,  Albrecht,  and  Weber — entered  a  pro- 
test, in  consequence  of  which,  by  a  royal  re- 
script of  the  12th  of  December  1837,  they  were 
dismissed  and  banished.  The  University  of 
Gottingen  endeavoured,  by  the  Rotenkirch  de- 
putation, to  clear  itself  from  any  imputation  of 
complicity  with  the  protest ;  but  the  students 
showed  their  sympathy  by  taking  the  horses 
out  of  the  Professors*  carriage,  and  dragging  it 
over  the  bridge  towards  Witzenhausen.  The 
German  nation  heartily  welcomed  the  exiles ; 
and  their  courage  and  self-sacrifice  produced  a 
salutary  efiect  on  the  public  mind.  The  ac- 
count of  the  protest  of  "  the  Gottingen  seven  " 
is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  parts  of  Herr 
Springer*  s  work.  The  copious  materials  at  his 
disposal  would  have  enabled  him  to  treat  it  in 
a  manner  more  in  proportion  to  its  importance^ 

84.  The  new  edition  of  the'works  of  Charles 
Dunoyer  is  edited  by  his  son,  M.  Anatole  Du- 
noyor.  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
University  of  Berne.  It  is  to  be  completed  in 
five  volumes,  and  has  been  begun  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  second.  The  editor  has  added 
notes  of  two  kinds  to  his  father's  work :  some 
are  comments  by  the  author,  extracts  from  re- 
vised copies,  or  corrections  found  among  his 
father's  papers;  the  others  are  historical  or 
other  illustrations,  to  explain,  when  the  origi- 
nal occasions  of  publishing  have  been  forgot- 
ten, the  facts  and  circumstances  necessary  for 
an  understanding  of  the  text  Duno^er^s  great 
work,Za  liber tedu  travail,  which  will  enjoy  a 
lasting  reputation,  is  to  appear  in  the  third  vo- 
lume. The  present  one  gives  a  number  of  es- 
says and  memoirs  which  merit  preservation, 
and  which  implicitly  contain  the  whole  syst^n 
of  the  author.  Some  of  them  also  develop 
certain  parts  of  it,  and  apply  it  to  particular 
cases.  The  minor  works  appeared  about  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  periodical  Le  Censeur  europeen^ 
and  then  attracted  much  attention.  But  their 
interest  has  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  time  ; 
and  what  was  then  greedily  devoured  by  the 

Eublic  will  henceforth  be  sparingly  consulted 
y  the  historical  student 
The  most  remarkable  essays  in  this  volume 
are  the  following:— on  public  instruction  in 
France,  the  political  teaching  of  economical  sys- 
tems, on  public  loans,  a  fn^ment  on  economic 
criticism,  a  comparison  of  the  spirit  and  me- 
thods of  France  and  England  with  r^ard  to 
public  works,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
railways,  on  the  conversion  of  public  funds,  on 
the  freedom  of  international  ^ade,  on  the  li- 
mits of  political  economy,  on  production,  and 
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00  the  legal  regulation  of  work  in  England. 
The  charm  of  these  essays  is  not  altogether  to 
be  explained  bj  the  orthodox  views  which  they 
contain.  Dnnoyer  had  ideas  of  his  own,  and 
the  gift  not  only  of  presenting  them  clearly, 
but  fdso  of  makmg  them  flow  from  their  first 
principles  with  a  precision  similar  to  that  of 
Bentham.  In  certain  respects  he  may  be  call- 
ed the  French  Bentham.  There  was  a  marked 
tnalogy  between  the  methods  of  the  two  men ; 
but  Dunoyer  did  not  carry  it  so  far  as  the  Eng- 
lish ntilitaiian.  His  mind  was  not,  so  to  say,  so 
finely  laminated  as  Bentham' s ;  he  satisfied 
himself  with  splitting  the  hair  once,  while  Ben- 
tham would  split  the  splittings  a  hundred 
times.  The  character  of  the  French  language, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  French  public,  impos- 
ed a  limit  on  Dunoyer's  analysis ;  it  only  goes 
so  far  as  it  can  be  followed  with  interest  and 
without  trouble. 

One  of  the  points  in  which  he  has  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself,  is  his  defimtion,  or 
rather  limitation,  of  political  economy,  the 
boundaries  of  which  he  widely  extends.  He 
was  the  stanchest  champion  of  **  immaterial 
products,*'  and  maintained  against  the  most 
conspicuous  economists  of  his  time  that  wealth 
consists  not  only  in  material  objects  conquered 
from  nature,  or  transformed  by  the  hand  of 
man,  but  also  in  talents,  knowledge,  and  use- 
ful or  pleasant  accomplishments.  For  him,  the 
government  was  a  producer  of  security,  the 
doctor  a  producer  of  health,  the  professor  a 
producer  of  learning,  and  so  on.  When  re- 
proached with  extending  political  economy  be- 
yond its  just  limits,  and  trespassing  on  the 
ground  of  other  sciences,  his  answer  is  that  he 
simply  studies  the  economical  import  of  the  pro- 
fessions in  question,  ^nd  regards  them  in  no 
other  point  of  view ;  that  when  he  speaks  of 
the  professor,  he  does  not  busy  himself  about 
the  method  of  instruction,  nor  about  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  when  he  mentions  the  doc- 
tor ;  but  that  he  only  considers  the  effects  of 
health  and  learning  on  the  public  conditions  of 
prosperity.  Besiaes,  economical  science  may 
lay  down  certain  precepts  for  those  who  exer- 
cise the  liberal  professions.  In  these  profes- 
sions there  are  buying  and  selling,  competition, 
and  perhaps  monopolv ;  and  certainly  demand 
and  supply  produce  their  habitual  effect  The 
producers  of  immaterial  products  understand 
this  perf  ectiy,  and  take  advantage  of  it 

Dunoyer  was  an  original  thinker;  and  his 
works  may  be  read  with  profit,  apart  from  all 
question  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
his  ideas.  His  method  is  suggestive ;  it  stimu- 
lates research  and  tends  to  make  the  student 
thmk  out  conclusions  for  himself. 

85.  The  party  history  of  the  United  States 
for  the  last  f  orfy  years  is  reflected  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  in  tiie  estimation  in  which  the 
character  and  memory  of  Daniel  Webster  have 
been  held  at  difierent  times  by  his  countrymen 
in  tiie  Northern  States.  Before  1850  his  name 
was  associated  with  the  Constitution  of  which, 
in  its  national  sense,  he  had  been  the  most  elo- 
quent exponent ;  and  his  universal  popularity 
testified  to  the  almost  religious  veneration  in 


which  that  instrument  was  then  held.  By  1850 
the  Abolitionists  had  become  a  power  in  the 
North  ;  and  the  worst  possible  passport  to  their 
favour  was  the  desire  to  maintain  a  Union  which 
thev  rightly  thought  to  be  the  type  and  parent 
of  later  concessions  to  the  slave-holding  inte- 
rest The  compromise  measures  of  1850,  with 
their  causes  and  consequences,  fill  a  large 
part  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Curtis*s  L^e 
of  Daniel  Webster.  They  made  Webster  for 
a  time  the  best  hated  man  in  the  United  States ; 
and  there  are  many  of  his  countrymen  who 
still  regard  him  as  a  renegade  from  the  cause 
of  freedom.  The  civil  war  brought  a  new  class 
of  opinions  into  prominence.  The  Union,  which 
so  long  as  it  worked  favourably  for  the  Slave 
States  the  Abolitionists  had  called  a  ^'  covenant 
with  hell,"  became  the  obiect  of  enthusiastic 
devotion  as  soon  as  it  admitted  of  being  used 
for  the  opposite  end ;  while  with  the  great  body 
of  the  Northern  people  the  determination  to  re- 
conquer the  South  foimd  a  convenient  justifi- 
cation in  love  for  the  Constitution.  Thus  Web- 
ster's earlier  speeches' again  became  the  text- 
book of  popular  oratory,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  their  autnor  would  have  found 
himself  any  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Aboli- 
tionists who  quoted  him  during  the  war,  than 
with  the  Abolitionists  who  had  denounced  him 
ten  years  earlier.  It  is  true  that  the  policy 
which  had  originally  been  supported  by  the 
latter  was  one  against  which  "Webster  had  de- 
cidedly set  his  face,  as  calculated  to  break  up 
the  Union ;  but  the  means  employed  to  reduce 
the  South  to  submission,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Government  has  been  carried  on  since  the 
restoration  of  peace,  are  not  less  opposed  to  the 
principles  he  consistently  maintained. 

The  year  1886  had  seen  the  beginning  of  two 
movements,  which,  starting  from  opposite  poles, 
were  in  the  end  to  prove  equally  disastrous  to 
the  Union  as  it  then  existed.  The  battie  of 
San  Jacinto  virtually  established  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas;  and  certain  members  of  an 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  who  were  also  constitu- 
ents of  Webster,  gave  him  formal  notice  of 
their  intention  to  agitate  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  **  by  moral  means."  The  way  in  which 
these  two  events  promised  to  react  on  one  ano- 
ther was  this:— Texas,  once  separated  from 
Mexico,  would  naturally  tend  to  become  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  by  emigrants  from  which 
it  had  been  largely  settled.  So  enormous  an 
addition  to  the  slave-holding  region  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  certain,  in  Webster's  opinion,  to 
bring  the  whole  question  of  slavery  within  the 
sphere  of  Congressional  discussion ;  and  the 
spirit  in  which  this  discussion  would  be  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  could  not  fail  to  be  great- 
ly influenced  by  the  existence  of  an  avowed 
Abolitionist  movement.  Webster  determined, 
therefore,  to  oppose  with  all  his  strength  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union.  For  some 
vears  nothing  was  heard  of  the  project ;  but, 
m  the  winter  of  1848,  a  treaty  of  annexation, 
which  had  been  secretly  negotiated  under  Pre- 
sident Tyler,  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  par- 
ticular proposal  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of 
a  pending  dispute  between  Texas  and  Mexico 
as  to  the  westmi  boundary  of  the  former.  But 
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the  Presidential  Election  of  1844  turned  partly 
on  this  question;  and  it  was  not  Webster's 
fault  that  it  did  not  do  so  altogether.  The 
Democratic  party  chose  Polk  for  their  candi- 
date, over  the  head  of  Van  Buren,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  while  Polk  was,  Van  Buren 
was  not,  an  advocate  of  annexation.  The 
Whigs  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  take 
up  an  equally  determined  position  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  choice  of  the  party  fell  on  Clay 
instead  of  on  Webster ;  and  the  Convention, 
in  declaring  its  principles,  made  no  mention  of 
Texas.  Upon  Polk's  election  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration determined  on  anticipating  the 
Solicy  of  their  successors.  Before  the  4th  of 
[arch  1845  Congress  had  adopted  joint  resolu- 
tions, admitting  Texas  as  a  Slave  State,  and 
pledging  the  United  States  to  allow  at  least 
four  more  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  newly 
annexed  territory,  in  aU  of  which,  if  lying  be- 
low the  line  of  86^  80',  slavery  was  to  be  al- 
lowed. At  this  time  Webster  was  not  in  the 
Senate ;  and  he  had  consequ^iUy  no  opportu- 
nity of  giving  adequate  expression  to  his  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure.  But  the  events  that 
followed  only  deepened  and  justified  his  hos- 
tility to  it  The  admission  of  new  Slave  States 
made  it  impossible  to  treat  slavery  as  a  m^ely 
local  question,  affecting  only  the  States  in  which 
it  originally  existed.  The  Abolitionists  could 
now  resort  to  the  argument  that  so  long  as  sla- 
very was  recognized  within  the  Union  the  citi- 
zens even  of  mose  States  which  rejected  it  for 
themselves  might  be  made  instrumental  in  im- 
posing it  on  others.  Nor  was  this  an  acdden- 
tal  result  m^ely.  The  consolidation  of  the 
slave  power  in  the  Union  was  the  real  motive 
for  annexing  Texas ;  and  this  vast  addition  of 
slave  territory  was  the  natural  occasion  of  that 
**  sectional  conflict "  which  was  afterwards  to 
work  so  much  mischief. 

This  point,  or  rather  the  close  of  the  Mexi- 
can war'three  years  afterwards,  marks  the  ex- 
treme of  Webster's  approximation  to  purely 
Northern  ideas  upon  slavery.  He  had  set  him- 
self to  resisting  all  measures  that  tended  to 
make  slavery  a  matter  of  political  controversy ; 
and  inasmuch  as,  down  to  1850,  such  measures 
had  all  come  from  the  South,  and  been  framed 
in  the  pro-slavery  interest,  it  was  assiuned  by 
many  of  his  friends  that  whatever  turn  the  con- 
troversy might  take  he  would  always  be  the 
representative  of  Northern  views.  To  these 
persons  what  was  thought  his  defection  in  re- 
spect of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850 
came  as  a  terrible  surprise.  From  that  day 
till  his  death  his  consistency  wa^  the  subject 
of  much  heated  argument ;  and  the  feeling  of  a 
great  part  of  the  northern  public  towards  him 
is  still  perhaps  fairly  expressed  in  Mr.  Seward's 
description  of  him  as  "  a  great  statesman  now 
dead,  who  for  a  large  portion  of  his  life  led  the 
vanguard  of  the  army  of  f reedom^-of  freedom 
in  the  Territories,  of  freedom  in  the  States — and 
who,  on  the  day  when  the  contest  came  to  a 
decisive  issue,  surrendered  that  great  cause." 

The  Compromise  measures  were  Clay's 
work,  and  were  designed  as  a  final  settiement 
of  the  slavery  controversy.  California,  which 
had   recentiy   asserted   its   independence   of 


Mexico,  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  State ; 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  to  be  organized  as 
territories  without  any  prohibition  of  slavery ; 
the  resolutions  of  Congress  allowing  four  Slave 
States  to  be  formed  out  of  Texas,  south  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  were  to  be  main- 
tained; and  fresh  facilities  were  to  be  given 
for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  Webster 
has  been  charged  with  inconsistency  in  allow- 
ing new  territories  to  be  organized  with  no 
proviso  against  their  ultimately  becoming  Slave 
States.  But  this  accusation  overlooks  me  fact 
that  in  1850  it  was  evident  that  the  physical 
conditions  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  would 
make  the  introduction  of  slavery  impossible ; 
and  to  insert  a  needless  prohibition  would  in 
Webster's  judgment  have  been  to  irritate  the 
Southern  States  for  no  useful  purpose.  His 
main  position  was  that  the  Compromise^simply 
recognized  facts.  In  everv  part  of  the  new  ac- 
quisitions of  the  United  States  the  question  of 
slavery  had  now,  he  held,  been  decided — ^in 
Texas  by  the  action  of  Congress,  in  New 
Mexico  by  the  action  of  nature ;  and  in  recog- 
nizing these  several  decisions  it  was  desirable 
to  use  no  language  which  could  give  offence  to 
either  section  of  the  Union.  But  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  give  effect  to  this  recommendation 
in  the  matt^  of  the  territories,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  give  effect  to  it  in  the  matter  of  the 
recapture  of  slaves.  On  both  sides  the  ail- 
ment for  or  against  slavery  had  been  raised  to 
the  level  of  a  Divine  command ;  and  from  that 
day  forward  the  sectional  conflict  was  carried 
on  with  all  the  bitterness  of  an  irreconcilable 
religious  controversy. 

86.  Professor  Ujpalvt  went  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  P^re  la  Chaise  to  look  for  the  tombs  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  idid  came  away  without 
seeing  them,  having  been  struck  in  the  inter- 
val by  the  Unes  on  the  willow  which  are  now 
inscnbed  on  Alfred  de  Musset's  tomb.  This 
reminded  him  that  he  had  seen  Musset's  name 
in  Weber's  Universal  History,  as  that  of  a 
talented  poet  who  ripened  early.  When  he 
got  home,  he  began  to  study  his  poems,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  they  bore  reading 
after  Shakespeare.  Accordingly  he  resolved 
to  introduce  what  had  fascinated  himself  to 
the  German  public  His  present  vo1ud!«  on 
the  subject  is  only  an  instalment,  and  is  tcbo 
followed  by  three  others,  treating  respectivjy 
of  the  poet's  plays,  his  tales,  and  his  critidl 
writings. 

As  Sie  poems  in  Professor  Ujfalvy's  opinion 
are  the  most  important  and  significant  of  Mus- 
set's remains,  he  begins  with  them.  A  short 
introduction  explains  the  reasons  why  his 
author  is  less  known  and  valued  in  Germany 
than  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo.  According^ 
to  him,  Alfred  de  Musset  is  too  French  not  to 
be  valuable  or  to  be  easily  popular.  He  is  too 
witty  for  Germans ;  and  when  he  deals  with 
^  the  most  hazardous  subjects,  he  moralizes  too 
frankly  and  too  seriously  for  the  ladies  who 
tolerate  Paul  de  Rock.  The  method  of  the 
book  is  unambitious;  the  poems  are  ana- 
lysed with  copious  extracts  and  just  comment 
enough  to  underline  the  beauties.    The  only 
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spedmens  of  unfayoorable  criticism  are  a  mild 
protest  against  imputing  nihilism  to  Kant^  and 
one  yet  milder  against  Musset's  reply  to  Bek- 
ker's  sonjt  "  The  German  Rhine."  Undoubt- 
edly, as  ]^ofessor  Ujfalvy  pmnts  out,  no  good 
could  be  done  by  recalUng  the  conquests  of 
Napoleon,  though  he  does  not  deal  with  the 
further  question  whether  Bekker's  pugnacious 
patriotism  was  quite  in  place  in  time  of  peace. 
With  the  fixed  idea  that  every  French  work 
is  perfect  in  point  of  form,  Herr  von  Ujfalvy 
fails  to  observe  that  Musset  has  written  a  good 
deal  of  poetry,  but  no  poem,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  the  "Nuits" — everything  else 
having  evidently  been  written  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  passages,  which  are  sometimes  sug- 
gested by  the  subject,  but  never  subordinated 
to  it  His  judgment  upon  individual  passages 
is  commonly  sound,  though  it  was  scarcely 
worth  while  to  declare  that  the  description  of 
Don  Juan,  in  the  second  canto  of  "  Namouna," 
is  on  the  whole  to  be  considered  as  Musset's 
masterpiece.  The  *^  Nuits,"  also,  are  perhaps 
not  the  most  appropriate  part  of  the  poet's 
writings  to  suggest  the  reflection  that  he  had 
ia  him  some  of  the  material  for  another  Byron. 
Still  it  is  something  to  have  perceived  that 
after  the  '^  Nuits,"  and  the  letter  to  Lamartine, 
Musset  produced  no  poetry  of  more  than  se- 
condary value.  The  author's  tone  of  half  adu- 
latory, half  conventional  euphemism  in  the  rare 
allusions  to  Musset's  personality  will  prevent 
real  students  from  expecting  any  help  from 
him  in  the  endeavour  to  understand  a  some- 
what perplexing  poet 

37.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1861,  Monta- 
lembert  saw  Lacordaire  on  his  deathbed,  and 
urged  him  to  dictate  a  sketch  of  his  life,  which 
should  be  an  authentic  record  of  his  intentions 
and  convictions,  and  should  have  the  force  of 
a  spiritual  testament  Lacordaire  complied, 
and  sketched  out  the  plan  of  his  paper,  but 
died  leaving  the  four  last  chapters  out  of  fifteen 
untouched.  After  his  deaw,  the  ms.  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  executors ;  and  the  death 
of  one  of  them  prevented  its  coming  to  Monta- 
lembert's  hands  till  he  in  turn  was  on  his 
deathbed.  The  notice  which  he  has  prefixed 
to  Le  Testament  du  P.  Lacordaire  becomes  in 
this  way  his  own  tcstam^it  also.  But  it  treats 
not  of  himself,  but  of  Lacordaire.  He  asks 
how  Lacordaire  would  have  stood  in  the  pre- 
sent controversy  about  Papal  infallibility. 
"J'afllrme,"  he  replies,  "qu'il  edt  regimb^ 
avec  non  moins  d'Inergie  que  T^vfique  d'Or- 
leans  ou  le  Pere  Gratry  centre  Fautocratie 
pontificale  ^rigee  en  sysUme,  impos^e  comme 
un  joug  ^  I'Eglise  de  Dieu,  au  grand  d6shon- 
neur  de  la  France  catholique,  et,  ce  qui  est 
mille  f  ois  pire,  au  grand  p6ril  des  Itmes."  And 
he  quotes  a  passage  on  *^ papal  omnipotence" 
from  a  letter  of  Lacordsure  in  1847  which 
justifies  the  affirmation. 

The  testament  itself  is  a  simple,  brief,  mo- 
dest, and  beautifully  written  autobiographical 
sketch.  The  part  of  the  life  which  requires 
the  most  explanation  is  the  writer's  entrance 
into  the  Order  of  St  Dominic.  He  gives  his 
motives  and  reasons  in  detail  iu  the  fifth  chap- 
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ter.  They  do  not  altogether  justify  the  wis- 
dom of  the  proceeding.  A  man,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, gushing  as  it  were  with  the  wine  of 
modem  civilization,  chooses  the  old  bottles  of 
the  thirteenth  century  to  put  it  into.  The  ad- 
vocate of  modem  liberties  deliberately  ties 
himself  to  the  order  of  the  In<}uisition.  To 
revive  what  is  ancient  is  sometunes  the  true 
work  of  ui  <»riginal  genius ;  and  this  particular 
revival  was  doubtless  effective  enough  as  a 
means  of  asserting  those  ecclesiastical  liberties 
which  at  the  moment  were  in  the  throes  of  re- 
vival But  if  St  Dominic  himself  had  lived  in 
ihe  nineteenth  century,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  he  would  not  have  established  his  black 
and  white  habit,  and  his  long  loots,  or  imposed 
the  Thomist  philosophy  on  his  order.  An 
athlete  of  the  day  armed  thus  is  like  David  in 
Saul's  armour.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  win  in 
a  suit  of  wainscot  If  Lacordaire  had  founded 
an  institution,  his  spirit  might  have  remained 
in  it;  as  it  is,  he  only  inoculated  with  his 
blood  an  old  institute,  on  the  whole  and  in  the 
long-run  incompatible  with  his  spirit  As  time 
goes  on,  his  spirit  will  be  expelled  from  it; 
and  the  very  s^ength  he  gave  it  will  be  used 
agaipst  him.  His  strength  was  that  of  a 
Christian  apologist  who  had  more  insight  than 
any  Frenchman  of  his  day  into  the  grounds 
both  of  belief  and  of  doubt  The  friar's  hood 
added  nothing  to  his  real  strength,  and  per- 
haps prevented  him  from  putting  it  forth  in  its 
entire  fulness. 

88.  Sir  Gilbbbt  Lbwis,  who  edits  a  collec- 
tion of  the  letters  of  his  late  brother.  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis,  seems  rather  actuat- 
ed by  the  idea  that  he  is  communicating  to 
the  world  a  kind  of  authoritative  and  propheti- 
cal scripture  from  his  brother's  gnive,  than 
that  he  is  merely  giving  some  additional  frag- 
ments by  which  men  may  judge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  distinguished  public  man.  ^*  Many  a 
time  since  his  death,"  says  the  editor,  '^  has  it 
been  said  that  confusions  would  have  been 
avoided,  difficulties  been  simplified,  and  events 
and  decisions  guided  into  better  channels,  had 
his  calm  and  wise  counsel  been  still  permitted 
to  prevail  among  us.  Again  and  again,  since 
his  death,  has  his  authority  been  invoked." 
He  would  evidently  like  to  show  that  his 
brother,  had  he  lived,  would  have  opposed  the 
line  of  policy  which  has  prevailed  since  Lord 
Pahnerston's  death.  It  may  be  so ;  but  the 
pegs  on  which  he  hangs  his  assertions  are  sin- 
guhirly  weak:  Thus  Sir  George  Lewis,  in 
1849,  describes  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act 
as  being  *^  a  contrivance  for  enabling  tenants 
for  life  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  settled  property 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;"  on  which 
the  editor,  with  evident  ignorance  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "  tenant  for  life,"  notes,  '*  It  is 
obvious  from  this  statement  uiat  Sir  George 
Lewis  would  not  have  entertained  favourably 
any  approach  to  fixity  of  tenure  in  Ireland,  or 
the  weakening  the  power  of  the  landlord  over 
his  tenants."  Of  course.  Sir  George  Lewis's 
^tenant  for  life  is  the  landlord  of  an  entailed 
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freehold,  while  Sir  Gilbert's  is,  apparently,  the 
ordinary  tenant  But  the  meaning  of  words  is 
not  a  rery  strong  point  with  Sir  Gilbert  He 
speaks  of  a  step-child  of  Sir  George,  "for 
whom  he  entertained  the  love  of  a  daughter." 

Sir  George  Lewis,  ready  enough  to  criticise 
the  lade  of  imagination  in  others,  never  seems 
to  have  attained  more  than  the  obscure  con- 
sciousness that  lack  of  imagination  was  his 
own  d^ect  He  says  of  Sir  Robert  Peel: 
'^He  <Ud  not  see  far  before  him;  he  was 
not  ready  in  applying  theory  to  practice; 
he  did  not  foresee  the  coming  storm.  .  .  . 
When  a  thing  was  to  be  done,  he  did  it  better 
tlian  anybody.  The  misfortune  was,  that  he 
saw  the  right  thing  too  late,  and  went  on  op- 
posing it  when  men  of  less  powerful  minds 
saw  clearly  what  was  the  proper  course." 
Again,  of  Lord  Lansdowne  h*e  says  that  his 
admirable  judgment  was  obscured  by  exces- 
sive caution.  Sir  George  Lewis's  weak 
point  was  his  excessive  scepticism.  He  not 
only  refused  his  belief  to  things  which  were 
not  proved  to  his  mind,  but  went  so  far  as  to 
reject  as  untrue  things  of  which  he  could  not 
detect  the  causes  and  antecedents.  Even  in 
the  realm  of  pure  knowledge  this  bad  critical 
habit  often  led  him  astray,  as  in  his  baseless 
carpings  at  the  discoveries  of  E^yptologians 
and  decipherers  of  cuneiform  mscriptions. 
But,  in  the  objective  region  of  facts,  the  idea 
that  causes  stand  still  till  we  understand  Uiem 
is  even  more  apt  to  lead  astray  than  the  imagi- 
nation that  we  can  command  causation  at  will. 
Buckle  thought  that  politics  could  be  reduced 
to  a  science  whereby  political  changes  should 
be  foreseen  as  accurately  as  the  astronomer 
predicts  an  eclipse.  He  wished  to  test  politi- 
cal science  by  its  power  of  prediction.  Sir 
George  Lewis,  though  no  positivist,  wished  also 
to  be  a  scientific  politician.  He  designed  his 
Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  Reasoning  in  Poli- 
tics to  be  "  an  organon  for  the  use  of  the  poli- 
tical inquirer — a  manual  of  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  historian  or  politician  in  Uie  method 
of  conducting  his  investigations."  He  intend- 
ed to  dispose  of  almost  all  political  speculators 
from  Plato  downwards,  "by  showing  that 
their  methods  were  unsound."  He  called  the 
book  his  "political  logic,"  and  compared' it  to 
Mr.  Mill's  treatise  on  general  logic.  Such  a 
writer  ought  to  stand  the  test  of  political  pre- 
diction ;  and  these  letters  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  it  They  are  full  of  predic- 
tions and  views  imead.  At  p.  129  he  predicts 
the  continued  opposition  of  Irish  landlords  to 
the  poor-law,  "  even  if  it  were  administered  by 
a  grand  jury :"  he  afterwards  came  to  under- 
stand the  uses  which  landlords  could  make  of 
it  At  p.  144  he  prophesies  a  great  future  for 
Kongo  and  the  "  Gennan  Catholics."  At  pp. 
177,  182,  280,  248,  are  predictions  concerning 
France^  all  falsified  by  events.  At  p.  192 
there  is  a  similar  prediction  about  Prussia. 
At  pp.  209  and  214  there  are  predictions  as 
unlucky  about  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
At  p.  219,  though  he  was  not  desponding 
enough  to  believe  that  many  landlords,  and  a 
majority  of  the  farmers,  were  to  be  ruined  by 
free  trade  he  confesses  that  he  looks  "forwarie^ 


to  a  serious  struggle  between  the  agricultural 
and  other  interests  before  an  equilibrium  is 
established."  At  p.  222  he  declares  a  federa- 
tion of  the  North  American  provinces  to  be 
unlikely :  it  took  place  within  twenty  years. 
At  p.  229  (September,  1850),  he  looks  upon 
repe&l  as  virtually  extinct,  and  Orangeism  as 
moribund.  At  p.  288  he  predicts  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  Papal  aggression  will  be  as  follows : 
— "  The  extreme  left  [of  the  Tractarians]  will 
become  Roman,  the  middle  and  the  exfa*eme 
right  will  gradually  drop  the  *  ritualism '  and 
the  other  distinctive  attributes  of  Puseyisro, 
and  relapse  into  old-fashioned  High  Church 
opinions,  such  as  used  to  be  held  at  Oxford 
thirty  years  ago"  (in  1820).  He  was  lawyer 
enough  to  foresee  the  entire  inoperativeness  of 
the  l^lesiastical  Titles  Act ;  but,  in  criticising 
the  action  of  the  Peelites  in  regard  to  that 
measure,  he  rather  blames  them  for  compro- 
mising their  popularity  by  opposing  it  than 
praises  them  for  the  honest  manifestation  of 
their  unpopular  convictions.  Throughout  the 
Crimean  War  his  faculty  of  foresight  was  ever 
at  fault  He  long  refused  to  believe  that  there 
was  to  be  a  war.  Then  he  would  not  believe 
that  Sebastopol  could  be  tak^i.  He  thought 
Turkey  more  to  blame  than  Russia.  He 
thought  that  it  would  not  hurt  England  if 
Russia  did  occupy  Constantinople,  nor  would 
it  profit  her  if  Sel>astopol  felL  He  anticipated 
that  the  removal  of  the  stamp  on  newspapers 
would  not  call  new  journals  into  existence,  but 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  old ;  and  that 
the  French  treaty  would  not  result  in  a  greater 
consumption  of  French  wine,  but  would  result 
in  a  considerable  increase  of  the  permanent 
rate  of  the  income-tax.  To  end,  however,  witii 
one  of  the  very  rare  specimens  of  a  true  and 
statesmanlike  forecast,  he  declared  tiiat  the 
outrage  on  Sumner  was  not  a  proof  of  the 
brutal  manners  of  the  Americans,  but  was 
"  the  first  blow  in  a  civil  war." 

When  he  sat  in  judgment  simply  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  value  of  the  evidence  before  him, 
without  inquiring  whether  that  evidence  was  all 
that  was  capable  of  being  produced.  Sir  George 
Lewis  exhibited  great  aptitude  and  thorough 
clearness.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  his  ex- 
clusively critical  character  brings  him  into  op- 
position with  imaginative  men.  At  p.  102  are 
judgments  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Sir  Waiter  Scott 
Of  tne  first  we  are  told :  "  He  is  interesting  and 
even  instructive  to  hear,  though  he  belongs  to 
a  class  whose  business  it  is  to  deny  all  accurate 
knowledge,  and  all  processes  for  arriving  at 
accurate  knowledge,  and  to  induce  mankind  to 
accept  blindly  certain  mysterious  dicta  of  their 
own."  Carlyleists  are  then  compared  to  *'  Sir 
William  Courtenay's  late  followers  in  Kent" 
Of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  exhibited  in  Lockhart^s 
Life,  he  says :  "  How  lowland  vulgar  his  ob- 
jects, and  how  sordid  his  view  of  literature ! 
He  contracted  to  deliver  novels  as  a  Manchester 
manufacturer  might  contract  to  deliver  bales  of 
calico ;  and  he  received  the  money  in  advance 
in  ohder  to  buy  farms,  or  pay  for  gdt  furniture" 
— almost  in  terms  the  criticism  of  "  My  Grand- 
mother's Review,  the  British  "  on  the  Heart  qf 
Midlothian  and  its  author  at  the  moment  of 
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its  first  appearance.  His  Ecclesiastical  views 
were  in  favour  of  a  Church  which  views  every 
man  as  a  Christian,  as  the  State  views  every 
man  as  a  subject  "  I  am,"  he  says.  "  every 
day  more  and  more  inclined  to  attach  weight 
to  the  destruction  of  tibe  executive  portion  of 
^e  Church,  and  to  the  silencing  its  speaking 
orgins  of  doctrine."  On  the  whole,  these  let- 
ters do  not  add  to  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Lewis ;  but  they  present  many  views  of  an  in- 
tellectual chai^ter  well  worth  study. 

39.  Students  of  international  law,  and  poli- 
ticians who  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
tracted negociations  carried  on  between  the 
GoYemments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  during  and  since  the  American  Civil 
War,  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bernard  for 
the  pains  he  has  tucen  to  guide  and  help  them 
in  their  inquiries.    They  will  find  in  his  HU- 
torical  Account  of  the  Neutrality  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  American  Civil  War  all 
that  is  material  in  that  vast  series  of  State 
papers,  prefaced  with  a  very  lucid  sketch  of  the 
causes,  remote  and  proximate,  which  led  to  the 
war,  and  accompanied  by  careful  and  impartial 
comments.    The    defence   of    Great   Britain 
against  the  charges  brought  by  the  United 
States  becomes  much  clearer  and  more  con- 
vindng  when  it  is  presented  as  a  homogeneous 
whole.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  claims  founded  on  the  escape  of  the 
"Alabama."     In  ttie  later  correspondence,  for 
example,  it  is  common  to  see  the  Queen's  Pro- 
clamation of  Neutrality  treated  as  merely  evi- 
dence of  the  animus  of  England  in  the  quarrel, 
important  as  interpreting  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  Government  in  not  seizing  the  ship  in  time, 
but  only   elevated  into  a  serious  grievance 
when  read  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
The  despatches    brought    together   by    Mr. 
Bernard,  and  the  series  of  conclusions  he  de- 
duces from  them,  show  that  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  escape  of  the  **  Ala- 
bama" was  only  elevated  into  a  serious  griev- 
ance because  Great  Britain  had  previously  de- 
termined to  be  neutraL    Mr.  Seward  was  quite 
as  unreasonable  on  this  point  in  1861  as  any 
senator  among  the  majority  which  subsequently 
rejected  the  Clarendon-Johnson  treaty.     His 
position  amounted  in  effect  to  this,  that  there 
ought   to  be  no   recognition  of  belligerency 
which  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  recognition 
of  independence.    As  regards  foreign  nations, 
"there  can  be  no  war,  and  consequently  no 
neutrality,  so  long  as  there  is  a  sovereignty  de 
jure  ....  In  a  contest  between  a  sovereign  and 
his  subjects  foreign  nations  could  not  assume 
the  position  of  neutrals.     This  condition  of  af- 
fairs must  last  until  the  revolution  should  have 
*run  its  successful  course,'  and   the  union 
should  have  been  divided  into  two  or  more 
communities  completely  independent  of  each 
other.    If  after  such  division  the  strife  be- 
tween them  should  be  continued,  there  would 
then  be  a  war.    Before  it  there  could  be  Ho 
war."    A  little  reflection  probably  convinced 
Mr.  Seward  that  these  positions  could  not  be 
maintained  by  any  modem  government  and 
least  of  all  by  the  Government  of  the  United 


States ;  and  in  his  later  despatches  he  shifted 
his  ground.  In  the  final  case  set  up  against 
Great  Britain,  it  was  asserted  that  at  the  date 
of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  there  was  no 
war  in  the  United  States,  and  that,  even  if 
there  had  been,  this  would  not  have  justified 
the  Proclamation,  unless  it  could  be  shown — 
which  it  was  alleged  it  could  not  be— that  the 
issue  of  such  a  proclamation  was  **  necessary." 
Mr.  Bernard  has  not  much  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing that  there  was  a  war  in  the  United 
States  in  May  1861 ;  that  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  declaration  of    neutrality,  the   neutral 

Eower  is  the  sole  judge ;  and  that  in  this 
istance  Great  Britain  could,  if  she  had  been 
bound  to  do  so,  have  proved  the  necessity  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  impartial  tribunal 
Perhaps  he  will  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
a  hearing  for  his  temperate  and  well-reasoned 
examination  of  the  American  claims  which  grew 
out  of  the  determination  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
really  neutral  in  the  contest,  and  not,  as  Mr. 
Seward  wished,  a  partisan  of  the  NorUi  under 
cover  of  neutrality,  from  his  going  further  in 
his  condemnation  of  secession  than  the  facts 
seem  to  warrant.  That  the  election  of  Lincoln 
was  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  secession,  sup- 
posing secession  to  require  the  same  justifica- 
tion as  revolution,  is  no  doubt  true ;  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  citizen  to  plead  the  secession  of  his 
own  particular  state  a^inst  an  indictment  for 
treason  against  the  united  States.  But,  be- 
tween a  smct  legal  right  and  a  moral  justifi- 
cation for  revolution,  a  middle  ground  may  be 
discerned.  What  if  the  Union  was  a  contract, 
which,  as  it  turned  out,  had  been  honestly 
understood  in  difierent  senses  by  the  different 
parties  to  it  ?  Would  not  the  rescinding  of  the 
contract  by  either  side  be  in  that  case  a  legiti- 
mate way  of  escaping  from  a  dilemma  which, 
as  it  had  not  been  foreseen,  had  naturally  not 
been  provided  against  ?  Still,  whatever  answer 
may  be  given  to  these  questions,  Mr.  Bernard 
is  no  doubt  right  in  sa^ng  that  the  '*  true  mov- 
ing causes"  of  secession  lay  behind  all  these 
technical  arguments,  and  in  describing  these 
causes  as  "  an  increasing  sense  of  insecurity,  a 
profound  estrangement  of  feeling,  a  tempera- 
ment suspicious  of  insult,  and  quick  to  take 
fire,  and  the  irritation  engendered  by  a  long  and 
obstinate  struggle."  If  it  had  not  been  for 
these  influences,  a  strong  democratic  reaction 
would  have  followed  the  temporary  success  of 
the  republicans — a  success  which  was  mainly 
due  to  the  division  existing  among  their  op- 
ponents ;  and  "  slavery  would  at  this  moment 
have  been  as  firmly  established,  and  slave  in- 
dustry at  least  as  profitable,  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago."  Whether  secession  was  a 
crime  or  a  blunder,  it  was  signally  and  finally 
pimished. 

40.  Db.  Van  Lennep  is  a  Levantine  by  birth, 
educated  in  Europe ;  and  he  has  spent  thirty 
years  of  his  life  in  what  is  called  missionary 
work,  at  Smyrna  and  other  places  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Driven,  as  he  explains,  from  his 
chosen  field  of  labour,  "  for  presuming  to  de*- 
fend  the  religious  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
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sixty  new-bom  Evangelical  Churches  of  West- 
ern Asia,  and  for  expressing  views  based  upon 
a  broader  experience  and  more  generous  senti- 
ments than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  "  his  "per- 
secutors," he  has  found  a  "quiet  retreat  among 
the  Berkshire  hills,"  and  now  gives  the  results 
of  his  long  experience  to  the  public,  in  his 
Tra/DeU  in  Little  Known  Parte  qf  Asia  Minor, 
He  does  not  explain  who  the  persecutors  are ; 
but,  from  various  statements  in  his  narrative, 
it  seems  that  they  are  rather  to  be  looked  for 
among  the  rulers  of  the  sixty  Evangelical 
Churches  than  among  Turkish  Mollahs  or 
Pashas.  His 'work  divides  itself  into  two  por- 
tions— one  recording  notes  and  incidents  of 
travel,  and  observations  on  manners  and  cus- 
toms ;  the  other  detailing  the  foundation  and 
break-down  of  certain  missionary  enterprises 
at  Tocat  and  elsewhere. 

Tocat  is  a  place  of  importance  in  the  north ; 
and  thither,  in  1854,  the  author  was  sent,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Smyrna  Mission,  to  establish 
a  seminary  for  "  educating  young  men  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospeL"    On  his 
arrival  he  set  to  work  with  a  will;  put  a  large 
house  provided  for  the  purpose  into  order,  ar- 
ranged a  chapel,  planted  gardens,  and  intro- 
duced potatoes,  which,  however,  it  was  long 
before  the  people  learned  to  like.     As  to  fruit, 
they  had  nothing  to  learn,  but  much  to  teach. 
One  Turk  successfully  cultivated  thirty-seven 
species  of  grape :  another,  seventeen  kinds  of 
pears.     Setti^  at  home,  4he  "  school  for  theo- 
logical instruction  "  was  started,  with  students 
already  collected,  at  Marsovan  ;  and  the  flood- 
sates  of  discussion  were  opened.      But  the 
Evangelical  Mission  seeks  for  converts  among 
Christians  even  more  than  among  Moslems ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  "command  of  the  texts 
which  bore  on  the  questions  at  issue,"  the 
"unanswerable  argimients"  of  Dr.  Van  Len- 
nep's  young  men  were   ill  received.     "We 
were,"  he  says,  "  publicly  cursed  and  anathe- 
matized by  the  clergy  m  all  the  churches, 
Armenian,  Papal,  and  Greek."    Paying  ho  at- 
tention to  these  anathemas,  the  mission  pro- 
ceeded with  its  work,  and  shortly  attamed 
what  the  author  considers  the  height  of  pros- 
perity :  it  was  able  to  exhibit  seventeen  regene- 
rate young  men,  all  pastors  in  prospect,  and  a 
due  staff  of  teachers.     Then  suddenly  the  In- 
stitution collapsed   "  for  a  time,"  from  the 
failure  of  funds  in  the  treasury  at  Smyrna. 
Two  years  passed,  and  it  was  re-opened.    But 
prosperity  had  forsaken  it :  the  pupils  were 
fewer  than  before ;  and  misfortune  culminated 
when  the  whole  premises  were  burned  down, 
the  fire  having  been  kindled  not  by  any  per- 
secutors, but  by  a  malicious  Catholic  Armenian 
in  revenge  for  what  he  deemed  Dr.  Van  Len- 
nep^s  im warrantable  interference  on  behalf  of 
an  Italian  physician,  in  a  lawsuit  before  the 
Austrian  Chancery  at  Constantinople.     During 
the  five  years  preceding  the  fire,  the  efibrts  of 
two,  sometimes  three,  missionaries,  and  of  two 
native    preachers,    aided   by    the    seventeen 
students,  gained  over  thirty  persons  "admit- 
ted in  all,  of  whom  about  one-half  were  mem- 
bers of  other  Churches : "  so  that,  deducting 
fifteen  persons  who  were  Christians  already, 


the  conversions  by  Evangelical  Christiani^ 
were  three  per  annum,  or  about  one-sevenm 
of  a  conversion  to  each  of  the  twentnr-one 
labourers.  Whether  the  whole  number  included 
a  Moslem,  Dr.  Van  Lennep  does  not  say.  Id 
the  two  subsequent  years,  he,  single-handed, 
admitted  seventeen  converts ;  but  he  gives  no 
particulars.  And,  since  his  departure,  the  re- 
turn has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  "  one  ex- 
cellent woman." 

At  Amasia,  a  town  about  sixty  mUes  to  the 
north-west  of  Tocat,  and  nearer  the  Black  Sea, 
a  different  experiment,  though  almost  identical 
in  principle,  has  been  going  on  for  ten  years. 
This  is  "  evangelizing  by  means  of  a  Christian 
colony."    Amasia  is  a  place  of  some  commer- 
cial importance ;  and  Herr  Metz,  a  German  silk- 
m^chiuit,  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  out  to 
his  agent,  Herr  Erug;  a  colony  of  Christian 
men  and  women  from  Germany  for  the  "dis- 
semination of  godliness,"  without  r^ard  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  the  enterprise.     "  It  was 
thus  that  there  were  gradually  collected  here 
carpenters,  masons,  millers,  machinists,  shoe- 
maKers,  and  others,  all  thought  to  be  good  jaous 
people,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  a 
schoolmaster,  really  a  pious,  godly  man,  with 
an  equally  pious  and  discreet  wife,  and  half-a- 
dozen  promising  children."    Dr.  Van  Lennep 
was  an  earnest  watcher  of  the  experiment,  his 
then  sole  objection  to  Christian  colonization 
being  its  cost     The  conditions  were  all  favour- 
able.    Herr  Krug  possessed  abundant  energy, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  un- 
bounded influ^ice  in  Amasia.    But  it  was  soon 
found  that,  though  some  good  men  had  been 
sent  out,  the  greater  number  were  not  good. 
The  "lives  of  nearly  every  one  who  came  out 
with  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  Christian  people 
in  Strasburg  became  so  dissolute  and  unchris- 
tian "  that  their  very  presence  was  a  scandal 
alike  to  Turks  and  Armenians,  Greeks  and 
Jews.    The  whole  af&ir  ended  in  a  disgraceful 
fiasco ;  and  Dr.  Van  Lennep  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a  means  of  evangelization  is 
"  expensive  in  the  extreme^   and  that  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  its 
actual  results  ore  not  good."    The  history  of 
missionary  undertakings  in  Asia  Minor  is  here 
given  by  an  unimpeachable  witness,  and  may 
be  studied  with  great  profit 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  contains  the 
author's  travels  and  observations  on  men  and 
manners  is  pleasant  and  entertaining.  Tocat, 
Amasia,  and  Angora,  however,  J>eing  all  pretty 
near  the  40th  parallel,  he  is  hardly  correct  in 
describing  his  journeys  as  through  the  centre 
of  Asia  Minor ;  and  his  long  residence  in  Tur- 
key perhaps  has  prevented  his  knowing  how 
much  the  country,  its  physical  features,  its 
population,  and  its  natural  history,  have  already 
been  studied.  In  his  introduction  he  apologizes 
for  any  confusion  of  style  which  may  arise 
from  his  long  use  of  five  or  six  different  lan- 
guages :  it  would  be  well  if  many  who  have 
not  the  same  excuse  were  on  this  score  as  little 
open  to  adverse  criticism. 

41.  Captain  Burton,  in  his  Lettert  from 
tht  BattU-Melds  of  Paraguay,  has  sketched 
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the  history  of  the  war  just  concluded  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  an  intelligible  whole.     He 
exaggerates,  however,  both  the  extent  and  den- 
sity of  the  ignorance  that  prevails  with  regard 
to  the  country  and  its  history.     It  is  quite 
true  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  works  of 
the  brothers  Robertson  faded  away  after  a 
time ;  but  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.     The 
policy  of  the  Dictator  Francia  was  one  of  com- 
plete isolation,  enforced  by  imprisonment  and 
the  banquillo;  and,  in  Captain  Burton's  own 
words,  '*at  last  ParaJ^ay  became  to  the  political, 
travelling,  and  commercial  world  a  terra  incogni- 
ta^— a  place  existing  only  in  books  and  maps.  It 
had  been  caused  to  disappear,  as  it  were  by  a 
cataclysm,  from  the  face  of  the  globe."    Of 
the  books  of  the  Robertsons,  JDr,  Francia^i 
Bei^  of  Terrory  and  Letters  froft^  Pa/raguay^ 
he  gives  a  very  unjust  account ;  but  he  imme- 
diately goes  on  to  justify  their  strictures  by  his 
own.     Francia  was  in  truth  what  they  describe 
him — a  vulgar  tyrant,  of  ability  and  strength 
of  will  sufficient  to  fasten  a  bloody  yoke  upon 
the  neck  of  a  half-breed  race  which  had  just 
acquired  a  delusive  independence  by  tiie  revolu- 
tions of  1810  and  1811.   Yet  the  despot^  whose 
cruelties  and  exactions  were  such  as  to  appear 
Uie  suggestions  of  insanity,  was  suffered,  even 
in  a  South  American  State,  to  attain  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  and  to  die  in  his  bed.     His  last 
act  was  an  attempt  to  sabre  his  physician ;  and 
he  left  600  political  prisoners  in  his  dungeons. 
His  successor,  President  Lopez  i.,  reversed,  in 
some  measure,   Francia* s  policy  of  isolation. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  disputes  not  only  with 
the  neighbouring  republics,  but  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States.     In  1855,  a  quarrel 
with  Brazil  on  a  question  of  boimdary — Para- 
guay claiming  the  Rio  Blanco  as  the  limit^  and 
Brazil  insisting  on  the  Rio  Apa,  another  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rio  Paraguay  about  100  miles  far- 
ther south — ^initiated  the  successive  steps  which 
finally  led  to  the  war.     In  1856  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  fixing  six  years  as 
the  period  of  determining  the  boundaries ;  but 
both  parties  commenced  military  preparations. 
Lopez  L   died  in  1862 ;   and  his  eldest  son, 
Francisco  Solano  Lopez  Jtook  means  to  be  nom- 
inated President  in  an  Electoral  Congress,  and 
was  elected  for  ten  years.   Haughty,  ambitious, 
cruel,  unscrupulous,  and  immoral  he  certainly 
was ;  but  he  was  also  acute ;  and  when,  in  1864, 
a  Brazilian  army  invaded  the  Banda  Oriental: 
he  was  not  wrong  in  judging  that  the  time  had 
arrived  whto  Paraguay  must  fight  or  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  weight  of  the  empire.     Refus- 
ed permission  to  march  his  troops  across  Ar^ 
eentine  territory,  in  order  to  attack  his  enemy, 
he  seized  two  war  vessels  in  the  port  of  Cor- 
rientes  and  occupied  the  city.    The  immediate 
effect  of  this  rash  act,  which  however  only 
precipitated   matters,    was   a  triple    alliance 
between  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
the  Banda  Oriental.    From  this  time  a  struggle, 
which  could  but  end  in  the  destruction  of  Pa- 
raguay, began ;  and  the  world  has  seen  with  as- 
tonishment  not  unmixed  with  admiration,  a 
little  inland  semi-civilized  State,  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides,  resist,  for  five  years,  all  the  militarv 
resources  of  a  vast  empire  and  its  allies,     it 


was  not  till  February  1868,  when  the  Brazilian 
iron-clads  ran  past  the  batteries  of  Humait&, 
on  the  Rio  Paraguay,  that  a  decisive  advantage 
was  gained ;  and  nearly  another  year  passed 
before  the  Brazilian  commander-in-chief,  Mar- 
shal Caxias,  entered  the  deserted  capital  Asun- 
cion. "  At  this  point,"  says  Captain  Burton, 
"  finishes  the  second  act  of  the  war,  and  begins 
the  third,  which  is  not  yet  concluded.  Mar- 
shal President  Lopez,  safely  sheltered  by  the 
mountains,  determines  upon  a  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  collects  for  that  purpose  the  last  of 
the  doomed  Paraguayan  race."  Such  a  war- 
fare, he  could  not,  as  is  now  known,  carry  on  ; 
and  a  short  liiird  act  closes  the  drama.  Lopez, 
brought  to  bay  like  a  wild  beast,  died  staboed 
and  shot  down,  refusing  Quarter,  if  it  was 
offered  him,  which  appears  to  nave  been  the  case. 
Paraguay,  exhausted,  with  nearly  all  its  adult 
male  population  slain  or  maimed,  lies  under 
the  foot  of  the  conqueror;  and  how  Brasdl 
will  perform  a  victor's  duty  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foreshadow  one  consequence 
of  the  war.  All  east  of  the  Rios  Parana  and 
Paraguay,  viz.,  the  Argentine  district,  Entre 
Rios,  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  will  sooner  or 
later  be  absorbed  by  the  great  South  American 
empire,  to  which  the  command  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  and  its  branches  will  add  vast  materi- 
al and  commercial  strength.  In  the  interests 
of  civilization,  no  one  can  regret  the  curtail- 
ments of  the  barbarous  rule  of  military 
tyrants  who  kill,  t6rture,  and  impoverish  their 
subjects  until  knife  or  bullet  cuts  short  a  ca- 
reer of  crime.  The  change  to  a  regular  govern- 
ment which  at  least  observes  the  outward 
forms  of  justice  cannot  but  in  itself  be  for  the 
better,  though  in  the  dealings  of  Brazil  wiUi 
Paraguay  hitherto  there  has  been  much  to  con- 
demn. 

Captain  Burton  paints  all  he  saw  in  his  ac- 
customed vivid  and  dashing  style,  and  with  the 
most  violent  contrasts  of  colour.  He  has  no 
ha)f -tints  on  his  palette;  and  chiaroscuro  he 
repudiates  altogether.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
a  man  of  undoubted  acquirements,  powers  of 
observation,  and  command  of  language,  should 
mar  his  work  by  so  much  recklessness  and 
flippancy.  But,  setting  aside  many  and  grave 
blemishes,  his  descriptions  are  graphic,  vigo- 
rous, and  lif  eHke ;  they  present  me  scenes  of 
the  war  and  the  principal  actors  in  it  wi^  a 
coarse  reality  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  His 
visit  to  Humaitd,  the  failure  of  which  strong- 
hold to  stop  the  Brazilian  iron-clads  virtually 
decided  the  fate  of  Paraguay,  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting.  As  early  as  1866  the  allies 
attempted  to  take  by  storm  one  of  its  outworks, 
Curupaity,  but  were  repulsed  with  fearful  loss, 
and  reduced  for  nearly  a  year  to  inaction. 
Captain  Burton's  judgment  as  to  the  str^ozth 
of  the  batteries  and  works  at  Humait&  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  tiie  generality  of  military 
critics.  But  of  the  bravery  of  the  defence 
there  can  be  no  question.  An  expedition  of 
some  1200  men,  armed  with  swords  and  hand- 
grenades,  was  told  off  in  canoes,  lashed  to- 
gether in  pairs  and  holding  twenty-five  men 
each,  and  actually  endeavoured,  by  running 
down  stream  on  a  dark  night,  to  carry  the 
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iron-clads  by  boarding.  Many  of  tfce  canoes 
were  drifted  by  the  current  beyond  their  mark ; 
but  about  half  succeeded  in  hitting  it  The 
men  sprang  on  board  two  of  the  ships  and 
drove  the  crews  below  hatches  and  into  the 
turrets,  killing  some  fifty  before  they  could  at- 
tain shelter.  The  "  Lima  Barras"  and  "  Ca- 
bral"  were  thus  taken  ;  but  the  captors  in  their 
turn  became  the  assailed.  The  decks  afforded 
no  protection ;  and  two  more  iron-clads  steam- 
ed up  and  swept  them  off  with  volleys  of  grape 
and  canister.  Strong  or  not,  had  the  defenders 
of  Humaita  been  well  supplied  with  materials 
of  war,  and  well  commanded  by  scientific  oflB- 
cers,  it  is  clear  that  the  running  of  the  batte- 
ries would  have  been  long  delayed.  The  garri- 
son had  been  reduced  to  "  canister  composed 
of  screws  and  bar-iron,  and  grape  of  old  locks 
and  bits  of  broken  muskets,  rudely  bound  with 
llianas  or  bush-ropes."  "  To  be  killed  by  such 
barbaric  appliances,"  Captain  Burton  profes- 
sionally observes,  "would  add  another  sting 
to  death."  Several  visits  which  he  made  to 
the  front  did  not  give  him  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  Brazilian  troops  as  a  whole.  In 
his  last  letter  he  gives  the  contents  of  a  few  of 
the  documents  found  in  the  private  carriage  of 
Lopez  after  his  flight,  which  throw  some  light 
on  his  personal  history  and  the  atrocious  dis- 
cipline by  which  he  ruled  his  levies. 

42.  M.  AuBiOANNE  has  undertaken  the  easy 
task  of  proving  that  there  is  still  some  morali- 
ty to  be  found  in  the  rural  districts  of  France. 
No  doubt ;  French  society  would  be  in  dissolu- 
tion if  it  were  not  so.  Men  do  not  live  togeth- 
er simply  because  there  is  a  government  and  a 
police,  but  on  account  of  moral  causes.  Mo- 
rality however  plays  only  a  secondary  part  in 
M.  Audiganne^s  book.  U  is  proclaimed  on  his 
title-page,  and  imported  into  his  conclusions ; 
but  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  argument 
While  he  wrote,  his  attention  was  engaged  in 
drawing  neat  sketches  rather  than  in  solving 
moral  problems.  La  Morale  dans  les  Camr 
pagnes  consists  in  fact  of  three  attractive  pic- 
tures, each  representing  the  customs,  occupa- 
tions, life,  and  industry  of  a  rural  district  of 
France,  which  the  author  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  studying.  He  firsts  exhibits  Perigord, 
a  subdivision  of  the  old  province  of  Guyenne, 
of  which  the  centre  is  Perigueux.  He  shows 
the  institution  of  m6tayage  still  in  vigour ;  the 
proprietor  furnishing  land,  house,  cattle,  and 
often  seed,  while  the  metayer  and  his  family 
do  the  work,  and  share  the  produce  with  the 
proprietor.  The  question  treated  in  this  part 
of  the  book  derives  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  m6tayage,  which  was  long  held  to  be 
only  better  than  nothing,  and  an  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  apiculture,  has  now  its  advo- 
cates, who  see  in  it  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  association  between  master  and  labour- 
er. The  second  picture  exhibits  the  stone- 
cutters of  Villebois  and  its  neighbourhood,  not 
far  from  Lyons.  The  sketch  though  good  is 
less  interesting  than  the  other  two.  The  popu- 
lation described  is  scanty,  and  the  stage  too 
wide  for  the  actors  that  play  upon  it  The 
third  picture  is  a  life-like  representation  of  the 


populations  on  the  Lower  Loire,  and  paints  the 
earth-tiller  of  Brittany,  and  the  saltmakcr  en- 
gaged in  extracting  his  produce  from  sea-water. 
Most  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  appeared 
originally  in  the  Reviie  des  Deux  Mondes  ;  but 
the  author  has  now  completed  and  connected 
them  by  his  extraneous  moral  reflections.  He 
thinks  that  in  the  hamlets  and  villages  of 
France  there  is  equal  hostility  to  revolution 
and  reaction  ;  that  the  desire  for  peace  is  uni- 
versal, because  each  father  of  a  family  wishes 
to  keep  his  sons  with  him  in  his  fields  or  work- 
shop ;  that  work  is  regarded  as  the  source  of 
prosperity  and  the  means  of  individual  inde- 
pendence ;  and  that  aggression  is  resisted  as 
the  enemy  of  all  quiet  enjoyment  "  Ainsi 
dans  sa  sph^e  modestc  le  mouvement  rural 
correspond  fidelement,  en  definitive,  ^  celui 
qui  precede  des  plus  hautes  spheres  intellectu- 
elles  de  la  socilte.  La  politique  no  saurait 
marcher  siirement  aujourahui  qu'en  tenant  it 
la  main  le  flambeau  qui  T^claire  sur  Topinion 
des  campagnes." 

43.  Mr.  Hepwobth  Dixon's  Free  HusHa 
professes  to  be  a  description  of  the  "  Living 
People"  of  Russia,  "the  Human  Forces  which 
imderlie  and  shape  the  external  politics  of  our 
time."  Vast  as  this  programme  is,  Mr.  Dixon 
has  unhappily  allowed  himself  to  go  far  beyond 
it,  and  digress  into  Russian  history  and  an- 
tiquities. The  result  is  unfortunate.  An  au- 
thor dealing  exclusively  with  the  situation  of 
the  moment  may  plead  many  offsets  to  unfa- 
vourable criticism.  He  is  perhaps  siding  with 
one  political  party  against  another,  or  he  is  of- 
fending both  by  a  judicial  candour.  But  there 
are  some  elementary  facts  in  history  and  geo- 
graphy upon  which  all  inquirers  are  agreed ; 
and  mis-statements  on  these  points,  which  ad- 
mit of  demonstration,  inspire  a  general  distrust 
of  a  writer's  accuracy.  Above  all,  if  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  mis-statements  result  from  an 
eager  desire  to  produce  an  effect  at  all  hazards, 
and  that  accuracy  is  invariably  sacrificed  to 
colouring,  it  is  difficult  not  to  regard  the  parts 
less  easily  tested  with  extreme  suspicion.  Mr. 
Dixon  is  apparently  a  little  less  reckless  in  his 
statements,  and  perhaps  a  littie  better  informed 
when  he  deals  with  modem  times  than  when 
he  explains  the  past  But  from  first  to  last 
he  must  be  regarded  as  quite  untrustworthy, 
or  at  best  as  inferior  in  real  knowledge  to  the 
general  average  of  his  predecessors. 

Two  or  three  instances  will  show  the  cha- 
racter of  his  work.  He  frequently  speaks  of 
Novgorod,  has  visited  it,  and  devotes  a  chapter 
to  it  His  first  statement  about  it  implies  that 
it  was  ancientiy  the  true  representative  of 
primeval  Russia  untainted  by  foreign  influences 
(vol.  L  p.  9).  "Her  colonies  never  learned," 
he  says,  "  to  walk  in  the  German  ways."  As  a 
fact,  not  only  was  Novgorod  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  but  '*f  rom  the  time  of  Rurik," 
says  Kairamsin,  "  many  Varangians  established 
themselves  there."  Indeed  as  late  as  1384  the 
inhabitants  of  the  foreign  quarter  in  Novgorod 
were  numerous  enough  to  offer  battie  to  its 
Russian  population.  If  its  colonies  have  ac- 
quired an  exclusively  national  character,  the 
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reason  must  be   sought  in  the  isoUtion  of 
places  like  Archangel  from  the  civilisation  and 
commerce  that  invade  St  Petersburg.    Further 
on  Mr.  Dixon  describes  two  appearances  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible  before  Novgorod.    A  highly 
sensational    paragraph    relates    how    Father 
Nicholas  goes  for&h  on  the  first  occasion  and 
confronts  the  Czar,  '*  'Bloodsucker  and  unbe- 
liever,' cries  the  hermit,  Hhou  who  art  a  de- 
vourer  of  Christian  flesh,  listen  to  my  words. 
If  thou  or  any  of  these  thy  servants  touch  a 
hair  of  a  child's  head  in  yon  city,  which  God 
preserves  for  a  great  purpose,  then  I  swear  by 
the  Angel  whom  God  has  given  unto  me  to  serve 
me,  thou  shalt  surely  die — die  in  the  instant 
bv  a  flash  from  heaven.'     As  he  speaks  the 
sky  grows  dark,  a  storm  springs  up  and  rages 
through  .the  tents.     A  pall  comes  down  and 
covers  the  earth.     *  Spare  mo,  fearful  saint,' 
shrieks  the  Tsar,"  etc.     From  this  Mr.  Dixon 
passes  to  what  he  speaks  of  as  Ivan's  second 
appearance  before  the  doomed  city.     **Her 
walls  measure  fifty  miles,  her  houses  contain 
eight  hundred  thousand  souls."     *''•  When  the 
work  of  slaughter  stops,  and  the  Tartars  are 
recalled  into  &eur  camp,  the  tale  of  murdered 
men,  women,   and  children  is  found  to  be 
greater  than  the  population  of  Petersburg  in 
the  present  da^."    The  blunders*  accumulated 
in  this  narrative  are  almost  incredible.     Ivan 
never  menaced  Novgorod  a  first  time,  as  Mr. 
Dixon  says ;  and  during  his  early  campaigns 
in  Livonia  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  citi- 
zens.  The  story  of  the  interview  with  Nicholas 
belongs  to  Pskof  not  to  Novgorod,  and  hap- 
pened after,  not  before,  the  storm  of  the  latter 
city.     Mr.    Dixon    apparently    has    glanced 
hastily  at  Horsey's  rather  confused  account  of 
the    saint's     intercession,     has    transformed 
Horsey's  narrative  into  a  speech,  intensifying 
the  words,  and  has  invented  the  episode  of  the 
sudden  storm  on  the  authority  of  the  words 
'*  being  in  a  very  great  and  dark  storm  at  that 
instant"    Karamsin  and  Dean  Stanley,  both 
tolerably  well-known  authorities,  tell  the  story 
sunply  and  correctly.     Karamsin  estimates  the 
slaughter  in  Novgorod  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  about  60,000  persons,  following  the 
authority  of  the  Annals  of  Pskof.    But  many 
estimates  put  it  much  lower ;  and  Ivan  himself 
reckoned  the  slain,  in  a  service  for  their  souls, 
at  no  more  than  1505.    That  the  walls  of  Nov- 
gorod ever  measured  fifty  n^les  is  a  fable 
which  the  best  modem  writers  have  tacitly 
discarded.    That  as  many  as  800,000  inhabi- 
tants could   have  found  subsistence  on  t^e 
shores  of  Lake  Dmen  in  days  when  the  coun- 
try round  was  sparsely  peopled,  and  when 
railways  were  yet  unknown^  is  a  supposition 
that  cannot  be  entertained  m  the  absence  of 
accurate  statistics.      Throughout,   it  will  be 
sem,  Mr.  Dixon  has  adopted  the  most  sensa- 
tional accounts,  and  has  mixed  them  up  with 
blunders  and  additions  of  his  own. 

*'''  It  is  not  yet  understood  in  England  and 
America,"  says  Mr.  Dixon  (voL  L  p.  284), 
"that  a  popular  church  exists  in  Russia  siae 
by  side  with  the  official  church ; "  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  talk  of  the  Old  Believers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  far  any  fact  is  understood  in 


England  and  America;  but  if  the  existence  of 
the  Old  Believers  is  not  yet  known  to  any 
student  of  Russian  life,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
historians.  Kohl  mentioned  them  thirty  years 
ago.  Haxthausen  soon  afterwards  described 
them  at  length  and  with  much  precision.  Dean 
Stanley  has  given  a  clear  summary  of  their 
views  in  his  Eastern  Church.  Prince  Dolgo- 
roukof  speaks  of  them  with  some  fulness  in 
his  book  La  VSritS  mir  la  Rume,  Eckardt 
treats  of  them  at  considerable  length.  All 
these  are  books  of  general  circulation,  but 
if  even  apart  from  them  it  has  rather  been  the 
exception  with  writers  on  Russia  not  to  men- 
tion the  Staroviertzi,  certainly  it  was  not  re- 
served to  Mr.  Dixon  to  discover  them  ;  and  his 
account  of  them  will  not  give  much  light  to 
thoscwho  approach  the  subject  for  the  first 
time.  So  far  as  we  understand  him,  he  re- 
gards them  as  protesting  against  an  official 
Church.  But  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
Russian  Church  with  t^e  State  is  a  fact  of  the 
eighteenth  rather  than  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. What  the  Staroviertzi  represent,  as 
Haxthausen  has  very  well  put  it,  is  '*  l^e  old 
Russian  national  feeling  petrified,  the  principle 
of  immobility : "  and  their  real  revolt,  as  he  and 
Dr.  Stanley  have  both  pointed  out,  has  been 
rather  against  Peter  the  Great  than  against 
Nikon.  They  object  to  Italian  art,  to  foreign 
music,  to  potatoes  and  tobacco,  as  much  as  to 
the  revised  version  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  im- 
perfect methods  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  But  because  they  have  been  persecuted 
they  have  acquired  the  austere  virtues  which 
come  naturally  to  faith  in  the  conflict  with 
power;  and,  being  recruited  largely  from  the 
middle  classes,  they  have  the  household  dura- 
bility of  the  bourgeois  and  farming  classes. 
All  that  Mr.  Dixon  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
them  is  a  conjecture  by  a  priest  whom  he 
met|  that  their  numbers  are  now  much  larger 
than  when  Prince  Dolgoroukof  estimated  them 
in  1860  at  10,000,000.  With  liberty  they  have 
come  out  into  the  light. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Mr.  Dixon  would 
be  free  at  least  from  glaring  and  palpable 
errors  in  his  account  of  self-emancipation. 
The  subject  has  been  so  often  and  so  well 
discussed  that  the  labour  of  accurate  compila- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But,  instead 
of  simply  telling  what  he  has  learned  in  Rus- 
sia or  read  in  London,  he  digresses  into  a 
philosophical  discussion  on  the  differences 
between  serfdom  in  the  East  and  villenage  in 
the  West  "  No  one,"  he  says,  "thought  the 
villein  was  an  actual  owner  of  the  land  he 
tilled,  and  in  no  country  was  the  emancipation 
of  his  class  accompanied  by  a  cession  of  the 
land."  If  the  word  "villein"  be  used  in  the 
primary  and  restricted  sense  to  designate  the 
highest  class  of  servile  peasantry  in  mediseval 
England,  no  statement  can  be  more  unfortu- 
nate. It  was  precisely  by  his  possession  of 
land  that  the  villein  was  distinguished  from 
the  cotter  or  boor ;  and  he  paid  a  relief,  like  a 
baron  or  knight,  when  he  entered  upon  his 
inheritance.  On  t^e  other  hand,  if  the  word  is 
used  generally  for  the  servile  class  in  the 
West,  the  statement  gains  nothing  in  accuracy. 
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Even  the  cotter  and  the  boor  had  a  customary 
right  in  their  lands  during  their  lifetime ;  and 
the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Conqueror  declare 
that  masters  have  no  power  to  remove  **  coloni " 
from  their  holdings  ^*  so  long  as  they  discharge 
the  senrices  due.  Practically  thej  used  to 
sell  and  exchange  portions  of  their  land  down 
to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and 
Blackstone  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  thc^ 
often  had  a  better  interest  in  them  tiian  theu' 
lords.  No  one  probably  doubts  that  the  class 
of  copyholders  in  En^md  was  formed  from 
enfranchised  serfs.  The  instance  of  England, 
it  may  be  said,  is  exceptional ;  and  certainly 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  English  laws  of  the 
powers  for  beating  and  imprisonment  which 
Mr.  Dixon  assumes  the  lord  to  have  possessed. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  France.  ^^We^iave 
said,"  observes  M.  Henri  Martin,  'Hhat  the 
Umd  had  come  to  belong  practically  to  the  serf, 
as  well  as  the  serf  to  the  land.  The  movement 
continues.  .  .  The  emancipated  serf  resumes 
his  servile  holding  by  the  name  of  tributary 
land;  he  then  asks  for  the  barren  and  unen- 
cIosckI  land,  the  moor,  the  thicket,  and  the 
heath  to  break  up  for  rent  dues,  and  fixed  la- 
bour rents ;  further  a  right  to  redeem  these  in 
every  generation.''  Here  it  is  true  the  land 
passed  from  the  lord  to  the  labourer  by  a  se- 
ries of  separate  agreements,  and  not  by  any 
general  custom  or  decree ;  but  the  facts  none 
the  less  contradict  Mr.  Dixon's  words.  In 
Prussia  the  case  is  even  stronger.  There 
*' villenage,"  which,  Mr.  Dixon  says,  passed 
away  with  the  Dark  Ages,  lasted  to  within  the 
memory  of  this  veneration;  its  abolition  in 
eightecxi  different  Kingdoms,  from  Prussia  and 
Austria  down  to  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  falh'ng 
between  1788  and  1888.  The  Prussian  reform 
m  1811-1816  dealt  with  two  kinds  of  Holdings, 
those  which  descended  to  the  peasant's  fomily, 
and  those  which  did  not  descend,  but  from 
which  he  could  not  be  expelled  during  life ; 
and  it  settled  the  terms  on  which  the  serf 
should  acquire  the  absolute  ownership  of  such 
properties.  Mr.  Dixon's  r6sum6  of  villenage 
is  therefore  absolutely  worthless;  and  if  it 
were  analysed  line  for  line  scarcely  a  statement 
would  be  left  untouched. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  check  his  account  of 
Russian  serfdom,  as  part  of  it^  though  given 
as  ascertained  fact,  is  really  a  theory.  He 
traces  the  origin  of  serfdom  to  the  necessity  of 
combating  the  nomadic  habits  engendered  by 
Tartar  rule.  **The  peasants  had  lost  their 
sense  of  home,  and  the  mujiks  wandered 
from  town  to  town."  Perhaps  simpler  reasons 
for  this  migratory  tendency  may  be  found  In 
a  vast  empire,  with  much  unoccupied  land, 
the  peasant  might  naturally  prefer  finding  an 
independent  home  for  himself  to  working  for 
a  lord.  Moreover,  as  the  Tartars  were  dnven 
back  and  quelled,  population  which  had  been 
forced  up  into  the  north  would  natmnUy  wan- 
der back  into  the  rich  corn-bearing  steppes  of 
the  South.  The  Ozars  had  to  deal  with  this 
difficulty;  and  though  it  is  not  the  case,  as 
Mr.  Dixon  says,  that  "  serfage  came  with  the 
spreading  light,  with  the  rising  of  independence, 
with  the  sentiment  of  national  life  "  in  &e  six- 


teentii  century — for  slavery  is  recognised  in 
the  laws  of  Jaroslaf — several  laws  were  un- 
doubtedly passed  under  Ivan  ni.,  Ivan  rv., 
Fedor  Ivanovitch,  and  Boris  Godounof,  which 
codified  the  customary  law  and  mitigated  or 
intensified  its  severity.  The  mitigations  wete 
generally  in  favour  of  the  serfs'  children. 
The  aggravations  consisted  in  restraining  the 
r^ht  of  the  free  peasant  to  transfer  his  ser- 
vice at  will ;  first  bv  imposing  fines  when  he 
left  an  estate,  and  finally  by  depriving  him  <A 
the  power  to  quit  the  soil,  and  giving  authority 
to  his  master  to  reclaim  him.  It  is  a  trifling 
error  that  the  laws  by  which  Fedcn*  Ivanovitch 
effected  this  in  1692  and  1597  are  ascribed  to 
his  successor,  Boris  Qodounof,  who  was  proba- 
bly their  real  author,  but  who  was  not  actually 
on  the  throne.  If,  however, we  accept  GodounoTa 
agency  in  this  matter  as  unconditional,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  him  credit  for  unalloyed  philanthropy 
in  the  measure  of  1601,  which  Mr.  Dixon  de- 
scribes as  a  **  great  and  popular  reform,"  giving 
the  soil  to  the  peasant,  wMle  Karamsin,  who  is 
followed  by  OustrialoffJ  treats  it  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  tne  previous  edicts,  by  which  in  cer- 
tain limited  cases  the  serfs  of  smaU  promietors 
were  allowed  to  change  their  lords.  If  Karam- 
sin is  right,  Mr.  Dixon  must  have  confounded 
the  act  of  1597  with  that  of  1601. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dissect  Mr.  Dixon's 
narrative  further.  Were  it  an  object  to  point 
out  incidental  inaccuracies  the  list  might  easily 
be  extended.  But  enough  has  been  done  to 
show  that  Free  Buma  is  a  book  which  deals 
with  the  gravest  matters  of  history  and  poli- 
tics as  mere  incidents  in  a  sensational  romance. 
The  offence  of  such  writing  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated.  Mr.  Dixon  possesses  powers 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  has  the  instinct  for 
discovering  what  the  large  class  of  half-edu- 
cated Enghshmen  likes  to  read  about  He  cui 
^oup  his  subjects  artistically,  describe  them 
in  a  vivid  and  epigrammatic  though  loaded 
style,  and  intersperse  a  popular  philosophy  in 
his  narrative.  In  this  particular  case  he  has 
really  visited  the  countrp'  he  writes  about,  and 
has  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  for  study- 
ing it.  But  he  seems  incapable  of  writing 
simply,  and  absolutely  careless  of  fact  when  it 
int^eres  with  the  rounding  of  a  period. 
Many  of  the  errors  which  have  been  noticed 
above  are  on  matters  that  he  need  not  have 
touched  upon,  ^ut  this  irrelevant  rhetoric  is 
a  deh*berate  artifice  of  his  style.  It  adds  ani- 
mation and  colouring,  seems  to  imply  the 
possession  of  a  recondite  learning  easily 
wielded,  and  in  the  case  of  a  distant  country 
such  as  Russia  is  not  likely  to  be  exposed. 
There  is  no  temptation  to  dwell  upon  tibe 
minor  faults  of  the  book.  That  the  Pofish 
question  is  passed  over,  except  that  the  Czar's 
clemency  is  incidentally  praised,  is,  on  the 
whole,  matter  for  congratulation.  The  labours 
of  Herzen  and  Ogareff  might  perhaps  have 
claimed  place  in  an  account  of  Free  Russia; 
but  it  is  certain  they  could  not  have  been  de- 
scribed as  effectively  as  the  (non-historical) 
intercession  of  Nicholas  at  Novgorod.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  subject  of  Russian  literature, 
now  more  than  ever  imp(»iant,  might  have 
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f onnd  better  illustration  than  by  a  biography 
of  its  patriarch,  Lomonosoff  But  these  are 
faults  of  omission;  and  the  work  Mr.  Dixon 
has  done  is  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  suggest  a 
wish  that  its  sphere  had  been  enlarged. 

44.  Tbat  minorities  are  always  in  the  wrong 
is  ^e  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Mr. 
Probyn's  essays  on  National  Self- Government 
in  Europe  and  America.  Under  a  despotic 
emperor  or  a  despotic  oligarchy  he  allows  an 
oppressed  minority  to  take  up  arms;  but  if 
tne  oppression  proceeds  from  a  despotic  ma- 
jority he  rigidly  denies  them  this  right 
"Supposing,"  he  says,  "the  Western  States 
of  tne  Union  desired  free-trade,  but  finding 
tiiey  could  not  obtain  it  by  the  authorized  con- 
stitutional meanS)  resorted  to  arms  on  that 
account,  as  a  means  of  establishing  the  free- 
trade  principle,  the  Federal  Gx>yemment  would 
be  bound  to  put  down  such  revolutionary 
Tiolence."  The  example  is  unfortunate. 
WhateTer  blame  attaches  to  the  piu^uit  of 
political  ends  by  other  than  "  the  authorized 
constitutional  means  "  would  belong,  in  this 
case,  not  to  the  Western  States  but  to  the 
Federal  QoTemment  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  Congress  power  to  impose 
duties  for  purposes  of  reyenue ;  and  a  proposal 
to  giye  it  the  further  power  of  imposing  them 
for  purposes  of  protection  was  rejected  by  the 

•  Conyentionof  1787.  If  the  Eastern  States  wish- 
ed this  decision  reyersed,  the  "  authorized  con- 
stitutional means"  would  be  an  amendment  of 
tiie  Constitution.  If,  instead  of  resorting  to 
this  expedient,  the  majority  in  Congress  chose 
to  abuse  their  power,  and  impose  protectiye 
duties  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  any 
States  which  might  take  up  arms  against  them 
would  be  really  fighting  in  defence  of  it  If 
the  aggressor  in  this  case  were  a  king,  Mr. 
Probyn  would  probably  see  his  conduct  in  a 
truer  light  At  least,  he  is  duly  angry  at  the 
former  oppression .  of  Italy  and  Hungary  by 
Austria,  and  cherishes  a  patriotic  regret  that 
in  1859  French  and  Enelish  fleets  did  not  ap- 
pear together  "  off  the  lagoons  of  Venice  as 
they  did  off  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol."  In  the 
field  of  contemporary  foreign  politics  the  book 
is  a  sort  of  compendium  of  the  common-places 
of  uninstrueted  Liberalism ;  but  it  fails  to  fulfil 
any  higher  or  more  comprehensiye  function. 

45.  Mr.  Thobold  Rogbbs  has  produced  a 
second  series  of  Historical  Gleanings  on  men 
of  political  note.  If  regard  be  had  to  the 
atraor's  standard,  none  of  the  essays  taXL  be- 
low it ;  and  the  first,  on  Wicklif,  so  far  rises 
aboye  it  as  to  induce  a  regret  that  a  paper  of 
much  original  yalue  has  not  been  expanded 
mnd  enriched  with  references.  The  sketches 
are  in  fact  deyer  popular  biographies  by  a 
warm  and  one-sided,  but  not  a  dishonest  par- 
tisan, who  has  studied  history  to  more  purpose 
than  most  men,  but  has  not  cared  to  read  up 
his  subjects  exhaustiyely,  or  to  put  his  fuU 
power  into  his  work.  Here  and  there  inac- 
curacies occur  which  a  moment's  thought 
would  haye  corrected.  The  plague  yisited 
England  under  Charles  u.  in  1665,  not  in  1662 


(p.  19).  The  story  that  Charles  i.  and  Laud 
hindered  Cromwell  and  Hampden  from  Icavine 
the  country  (p.  118),  was  long  ago  disproyed 
by  Bancroft  on  yery  sufficient  pounds. 
Geoive  ni.'s  rupture  with  Lady  Sarah  Lennox, 
which  Mr.  Rogers  ascribes  to  Bute  (p.  154),  is 
accounted  for  by  Grenrille  on  other  and  per- 
haps more  probable  grounds ;  and  generally  it 
£ay  be  said  that  Mr.  Rogers  follows  Walpole 
too  unreseryedly.  So  again  there  are  passages 
in  which  the  language  implies  an  inaccuracy 
which  it  is  pretty  certain  the  writer  did  not  in- 
tend. When  he  says  (p.  79)  that  "  Elizabeth 
more  wisely  only  summoned  one  "  Parliament, 
he  must  haye  meant  to  imply  only  one  in  the 
first  fiye  years  of  her  reign ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  Old  Sarum  was  not  a  mere 
nomination  borough,  because  *4t  had  an  elec- 
toral roll  of  six  "  (p.  282).  There  was  no  pkce 
with  few  or  many  electors  where  the  patron 
could  always  carry  his  nominee  in  the  face  of 
strong  popular  excitement  or  cleyer  electioneer- 
ing ;  out  if  he  could  count  on  doing  it  nine 
times  in  ten,  the  borough  had  a  recognized 
market  yalue.  Again,  some  statements  are  al- 
together too  strong.  The  dictum  that  ^Uhere 
is  no  study  more  wearisome  and  unprofitable 
than  that  of  ecclesiastical  history  "  (p.  190),  is 
so  wild  that  it  neyer  should  haye  been  put  on 
paper.  No  amount  of  pettiness^  intrigue,  and 
iniorance  can  destroy  the  interest  with  which 
uiose  who  care  for  the  spiritual  nature  in  man 
will  trace  its  growth  in  logical  form  and  politi- 
cal organization. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  point  out  the  real  merits 
of  Mr.  Rogers*8  work.  Subject  to  the  ^eat 
drawback,  that  it  does  not  in  any  appreciable 
degree  examine  or  e^rolain  Wicklif  s  doctrines, 
his  article  on  the  Reformer  giyes  the  best  his- 
tory of  him  in  a  compact  form  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Professor  Shirley's  theory  of  two 
Wicklifs  has  been  so  far  accepted  that  the 
Master  of  Balliol  is  no  longer  described  as  ex- 
Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  and  so  far  de- 
parted from  that  he  is  still  spoken  of  as  former 
Fellow  of  Merton.  In  a  matter  where  the 
eyidence  is  more  than  commonly  perplexed, 
this  is  perhi^  as  good  a  solution  as  any.  The 
yiew  that  Wicklif  was  at  first  rather  a  poli- 
tician tiian  a  theologian,  more  opposed  to  the 
Popes  of  Ayignon,  and  to  the  monks  who  sup- 
ported them,  than  to  the  acc^ted  creed  of 
Christendom,  is  natural  and  probably  true. 
None  the  less  did  the  quarrel  become  doctrinal, 
when  England  withdrew  from  the  great  Euro- 
pean stn^gle.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  sudden  change  which  made  Wicklif 
in  1878  the  fayourite  of  the  London  mob,  when 
in  1877  they  had  been  ready  to  bum  the  palace 
of  his  protector,  John  of  Gaunt  The  explana- 
tion probably  is  that  their  rising  in  the  former 
year  was  determined  by  hatred  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  that  Edward  m.'s  death  gaye  a 
slight  adyantage  to  the  growing  party  of  re- 
form. How  Wicklif  stooped  to  ddend  a  gross 
outrage  by  his  patron  upon  religion  and  law, 
and  obtuned  in  consequence  a  protection 
which  neyer  left  him  with  Kf e,  is  told  clearly, 
and  with  no  attempt  to  palliate.  But  the  con- 
nection of  Wicklifs  teaching  with  the  reyolt  of 
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the  peasantry  is  scarcely  indicated ;  and,  while 
the  social  forces  at  work  haye  heen  carefully 
,  sifted  and  displayed,  the  doctrinal  element  is 
comparatively  passed  over.  No  chai^ge,  for  in- 
stance, was  more  repeatedly  brought  against 
Wicklif  and  Huss,  than  of  teaching  that  **  God 
ought  to  obey  the  devil  ;*'  and  as  mis  thesis  is 
put  side  by  side  with  their  other  acknowledged 
article  of  faith,  that  ^*  dominion  was  foimded 
in  grace,^'  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  con- 
troversialists understood  the  two,  as  taught,  to 
be  not  incompatibla  Neither  in  fact  were 
they ;  for  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to 
constituted  authority  flows  naturally  from  the 
belief  that  the  real  human  order  is  of  divine 
original.  Putting  the  case,  however,  that  the 
Church  is  in  bondage  to  the  State,  and  the 
State  governed  by  a  Nero,  was  the  disciple  of 
Wicklif  prepared  to  abide  by  his  principles  ?  If 
he  was  logical,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  his  answer  was  not  unnaturally  exagger- 
ated into  the  scandalous  thesis  whidi,  so  put, 
he  disclaimed.  It  is  easy,  from  this  point  of 
view,  to  see  Wicklif  s  relation  to  the  insur- 
rection. He  would  have  reformed  the  Church, 
root  and. branch,  that  its  property,  misused  by 
monks,  might  be  applied  to  purposes  of  real 
worth  and  charity.  But  he  was  honestly 
averse  to  a  reformation  effected  by  violence ; 
while  his  followers,  taking  exclusivdy  one  side 
of  his  doctrine,  conceived  that  they  were  only 
ejecting  proprietors  who  had  forfeited  their 
titles  at  law.  In  what  way  these  theories, 
again,  were  connected  with  the  doctrinal 
question,  how  far  the  imperfections  of  the 
priest  affect  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  is  not 
difficult,  to  see.  Passages  in  Mr.  Rogers's  es- 
say show  that  he  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  in- 
terdependence of  these  con&oversies ;  and  it  is 
the  more  unfortunate  that  he  has  not  traced 
them  in  their  results.  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
Lewis,  Le  Bas,  and  Yaughan  are  all  unsatis- 
factory on  this  subject 

The  three  following  sketches  may  be  briefl}' 
dismissed.  That  of  Laud  displays  the  half- 
contemptuous  kindness  of  a  writer  divided 
between  his  respect  for  the  good  High  Church- 
man and  patron  of  literature  and  his  dislike 
for  the  statesman.  That  of  Wilkes  is  so  far 
incomplete  that  it  omits  the  most  creditable 
incident  in  Wilkes's  life,  his  spirited  defence  of 
the  Bank  during  the  Gordon  riots.  The  ar- 
ticle on  Tooke  is  perhaps  the  most  appreciative 
of  all,  and  is  in  great  measure  an  assertion  of 
the  right  of  men  in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament Indeed,  this  and  University  deficien- 
cies are  frequent  topics  of  rather  Sery  dis- 
cussion, and  detract  from  the  judicial  character 
of  the  book.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  inci- 
dental to  the  chanuster  of  political  lectures; 
and  if  the  writer  often  overstates  his  case,  he 
never,  as  far  as  we  have  traced  him,  perverts 
his  authorities. 

46.  Tds  consciousness  of  American  writers 
that  they  are  called  to  begin  a  national  litera- 
ture leads  them  too  often  to  substitute  a  com- 
mon tone  of  democratic  optimism  for  personal 
convictions  and  individual  views.  Professer 
Lowell  is  a  man  of  much  cultivation ;  but  four 


at  least  of  the  essays  in  the  volume  Among 
my  Boohs  bear  traces  of  the  imderlying 
thought  that  all  history  has  been  in  labour  of 
civil  and  religious  lib^ty  as  embodied  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  advo- 
cated by  the  Republican  party.  His  learning 
is  not  used  to  understand  the  past,  but  simply 
to  illustrate  the  helps  and  hindrances  to  the 
development  of  the  present  When  he  writes 
of  New  England  two  centuries  ago,  it  is  to 
show  that  ue  Pilgrim  Fathers,  without  quite 
knowing  it,  were  really  the  founders  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  An  anthology  from  the  Win- 
throp  papers  coidd  not  fail  to  be  amusing :  it 
would  have  been  more  instructive  and  more 
amusing  if  it  had  been  more  disinterested. 
The  matrimonial  embarrassments  of  Hugh 
Peters  and  the  younger  Winthrop's  specula- 
tions in  alchemy,  the  brisk  correspondence 
with  England  and  Holland  during  the  period  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  sanctimonious 
braggadocio  of  Captain  Underbill,  would  be 
much  more  interesting  if  they  were  not  mixed 
up  with  rhapsodical  speculations  intended  to 
prove  that  the  commonplace  founders  of  the 
common-school  system  (for  the  writer  knows 
and  owns  that  they  were  conmionplace)  were 
in  some  unexplained  way  superior  to  real 
statesmen  and  heroes.  Similarly,  Lessing  is 
placed  above  Goethe,  because  ms  reputation 
must  be  rested  not  upon  his  writings  but  his 
life.  Much  the  best  thing  in  this  essay  is  &e  • 
parallel  between  Lessing  and  Diderot  The 
defects  of  Professor  Lowell's  method  culminate 
in  the  essay  on  Rousseau  and  the  Sentimen- 
talists. Rousseau  was  a  democrat  of  the  most 
vulnerable  kind;  and  the  autocrats  on  prin- 
ciple refused  to  spare  him.  Professor  Lowell 
does  not  spare  him  either;  but  he  cannot 
resist  a  tirade  against  the  aristocratic  critics. 
The  essay  on  Witchcraft  is  an  unfruitful  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  an  unexplained  super- 
stition ;  and  no  disinterested  person  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  writer's  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  exceptional  intensity  of  the  panic  in 
New  England  is  no  discredit  to  puritan  civil- 
ization. The  essays  on  Shakespeare  and 
Dryden  are  of  a  higher  type  than  the  others. 
But  even  Shakespeare  suggests  a  great  deal  of 
declamation  on  his  fortunate  historical  situ- 
ation; and  in  general  the  essay  is  more  re- 
markable for  semi-intelligent  fervour  than  for 
knowledge  or  for  subtlety.  It  says  essentially 
the  same  things  that  all  Shakespeare-worship- 
pers have  been  saying  since  WiUielm  Meiator, 
with  a  superiority  of  judgment  which  just 
elevates  its  author  above  the  herd.  Dryden  is 
much  better  treated ;  well-chosen  extracts  and 
judicious  references,  discreet  and  sparing  com- 
ment, give  perhaps  a  better  idea  than  has  ever 
been  given  before,  in  a  similar  form,  of  the 
robust  and  many-sided  activity  of  that 
versatile  enthusiast,  who  fell  upon  evil  days,  and 
had  **  to  read  God  in  a  prose  translation."  If 
the  writing  in  the  other  essays  is  too  fervent  and 
flowery,  it  is  often  enlivened  by  epigrams  which 
are  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Bigloto  Papers, 

47.  Epiorahhatic  literature  is  so  compre- 
hensive, and  branches  out  into  so  many  varieties, 
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that  a  mere  selection  from  it  has  very  little 
chance  of  adequately  representing  it  Mr. 
Dodd^s  plan,  in  his  l>ook  on  The  EpigrammO' 
tUU^  is  to  supply  a  catalogue  of  them  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  under  each  name  to  give 
one,  two,  sometimes  up  to  five  or  six,  speci- 
mens of  the  author's  productions.  The  ancient 
and  mediteval  lists  are  very  imperfect.  That 
of  modem  English  writers  is  more  complete. 
Each  name  has  its  appropriate  biographical 
identification ;  and  each  epigram  is  illustrated, 
where  needful,  with  parallel  passages  showing 
its  sourcei,  or  the  streams  which  have  flowed 
from  it,  or  with  a  brief  note  of  the  event  to 
which  it  refers.  Mr.  Dodd  chose  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  in  order  that  the  gradual 
changes  in  epignunmatic  literature  might  be- 
come apparent  He  wished,  probably^  to  show 
how  epigram  was  first  the  brief  commemoratiYe 
inscription,  next  the  short  poem  on  a  single 
idea,  next  the  poem  with  a  point,  and  how, 
after  its  reyiyal  by  the  mediseval  writers  and 
those  of  the  renaissance,  these  three  character- 
istics were  variously  mixed  and  modified  by 
the  professed  epigrammatists.  But  a  chrono- 
log^ad  series  of  epigrams  has  this  fault,  that  it 
jmnbles  together  specimens  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous description.  Historical  epigrams  are 
mixed  up  with  rhymed  jokes,  imaginary  epi- 
taphs, love-sonnets,  and  conceits.  ^^  Epigram- 
matic literature,"  says  Mr.  Dodd,  "displays 
national  history.  The  various  turns  of  events, 
as  they  quickly  pass,  are  caught  and,  as  it 
were,  photographed  in  the  epigrams  of  the  day; 
and  minor  circxmistances  which  may  eventually 
enable  the  historian  to  discover  the  smaU 
causes  of  great  changes,  are  chronicled  ■  in  a 
serious  distich  or  a  witty  quatrain."  It  may 
at  all  events  be  owned  that  such  epigrams  give 
the  coffee-house,  or  club,  or  drawing-room, 
view  of  passing  events.  But  in  that  case, 
opght  they  not  to  be  tabulated  in  proper  se- 
ries? Why  should  not  we  have  separately 
first  a  series  of  historical  epigrams,  of  course 
in  chronological  order,  then  a  series  of  literary, 
dramatic,  and  critical  epigrams,  and  then  a  se- 
ries of  biographical  epigrams  and  epitaphs? 
The  other  kinds  are  almost  as  easily  classified. 
The  Greek  epigram  is  the  prototype  of  a  class 
not  easily  mis^iken.  The  Latin  epigram  is  the 
parent  of  the  swarm  of  wasplike  rhymes,  with 
stings  in  their  tails.  Both  these  kinds  are 
divisible  into  two  varieties,  which  may  be 
called  epigrams  of  the  forum  and  epigrams  of 
the  study.  The  latter  are  mere  exercises  of 
poets  or  ppetasters,  striving  to  give  a  novel 
dress  to  an  old  idea  or  a  venerable  joke.  The 
former  are  original  productions  thrown  off 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  or  of  the  artist's 
imperious  necessity  of  creating. 

m  epigrammatic  literature  the  pointed  epi- 
grams of  the  study  constitute  by  far  the 
greatest  mass.  Mr.  Dodd  has  a  prejudice 
agamst  them,  which  is  not  perhaps  unjust; 
the  consequence,  however,  is  tnat  his  book  ex- 
hibits rather  his  preferences  than  the  real  pro- 
portions of  the  subject  which  he  illustrates* 
In  some  cases  it  has  led  him  to  positive  mis- 
representations. Thus  to  Shakespeare  he  onlv 
gives  the  loosely-authenticated  epitaphs  whicn 


^)pear  in  no  collection  of  his  works,  and  only 
one  of  which,  that  on  Stanley,  is  worthy  of 
hiuL  But  if  he  had  looked  into  The  Pas- 
nonate  Pilgrim  he  would  have  found  some  ex- 
cellent and  authentic  specimens  not  only  of  the 
pointed  epigram  but  of  the  epigram  after  the 
Greek  manner.  The  two  stanzas  numbered  x. 
in  that  collection,  and  beginning  "  Sweet  rose, 
fair  flower,"  constitute  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  epigrammatic  epitaph.  They  are  on  a 
young  friend,  who  seems  to  have  been  engaged 
in  one  of  the  numerous  plots  of  the  time.  It  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  epitaph  which  Shakespeare 
might  have  written  for  Ghideock  Titchboume, 
the  friend  of  Anthony  Babington,  who  was 
brought  to  the  gallows  by  his  affection.  **  Of 
wh(Mn,"  writes  Titchboume,  "went  report  in 
the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and  elsewhere  about 
London,  but  of  Babington  and  Titchboume? 
No  threshold  was  of  force  to  brave  our  entry. 
Thus  we  lived,  and  wanted  nothing  we  could 
wish  for;  and  God  knows  what  less  in 
my  head  than  matters  of  State."  There  is  a 
charming  sketch  of  this  golden  and  poetic 
youth  in  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
He  suffered  in  1586,  a  date  which  might  very 
well  agree  with  Shakespeare's  epigram.  It  is 
only  with  reference  to  a  young  man  of  this 
kind  that  every  line  and  every  expression  of 
the  verses  gain  their  fulness  of  meaning : — 

**  Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,   untimely  pluck' d, 
soon  vaded. 
Plucked  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in   the 
spring ! 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack,  too  timely  shaded  I 
Fair  creature,  killed  too  soon  by  death's 
sharp  sting  1 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a 

tree. 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall 
should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why  ?    thou  lef t'st  me  nothing  in  thy 
will: 
And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  I  did 

crare: 
For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 
0  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of 

thee, 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to 


t> 


me. 


It  is  curious  that  these  lines  should  refer  so 
accurately  as  they  do  to  Ghideock  Titchboume. 
The  first  four  nearly  resemble  the  verses  made 
by  him  the  night  before  his  execution,  as 
printed  by  Disraeli  The  two  last  of  the  first 
stanza  may  allude  to  the  horrors  of  his  pre- 
mature cutting  down  from  the  gallows  and  his 
torture.  The  second  stanza,  more  purely  epi- 
grammatic, seems  to  refer  to  his  letter  to  his 
wife,  when  he  tells  her  he  had  nothing  to  leave 
her  but  the  legacies  of  his  blessing  and  his  pray- 
ers. Shakespeare  says  that  he  asked  nothing 
from  him^  but  received  more  than  he  asked — 
his  discontent  There  is  no  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare, like  his  friend  Southampton  in  later 
years,  was  a  malcontent    Another  epigram  of 
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the  same  pointed  character  is  found  in  the 
stanzas  beginning  **Qood  nighty  good  rest*' 
The  lines  on  "  crabbed  age  and  youth,"  and 
those  on  beauty,  are  also  epigrammatic,  but 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Ureek  epigram, 
or  nearer  still  to  Goldsmith^s  well-known  stan- 
zas on  Hope  and  on  Memory,  which  are  printed 
in  the  present  volume. 

Although  Mr.  Dodd  only  professes  to  deal 
with  the  epigrammatists,  he  yet  thinks  it  al- 
lowable to  detach  stanzas  and  couplets  from 
the  works  of  poets  who  never  professed  to 
write  epigrams  at  all,  and  to  enrol  them  among 
his  specimens.  In  this  way  Southwell  and 
Lilly  find  a  place  in  his  voluma  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  professed  epigramnui- 
tists  of  the  period  find  no  room  in  his  book. 
He  gives  a  specimen  of  William  Qamage,  the 
inanest  scribbler  of  his  times,  and  thereby  he 
leaves  himself  without  excuse  for  omitting  all 
mention  of  Weever,  Guilpin,  Whitney,  Richard 
Turner,  Timothy  Kendall,  Matthew  Grove, 
Thomas  Drant,  who  transkted  the  Epigrams 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  broUiors  Davison, 
editors  of  the  Poetical  B?MW$ody,  and  Brath- 
wayte,  the  author  of  the  Strappado  for  the 
Devil.  Of  the  epigrammatists  he  mentions  he 
is  sometimes  contented  with  an  imperfect  bibli* 
ography.  Thus  he  seems  to  be  acquainted 
with  only  one  book  of  Parrott*s  epigrams — ^his 
Springes  for  Woodcocks,  There  w^e  also  his 
Mouse  Trap^  his  More  the  Merrier^  and  an- 
other volume  entitled  Epigrams  simply. 

At  p.  280  Mr.  Dodd  givos  *u  epigram  on  St 
Stephen,  by  Henry  Clifford,  last  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland of  the  name.  He  draws  attention  to 
the  thought  of  the  two  last  lines  as  **  singu- 
larly beautiful."    They  are — 

*  Each  stone  they  throw  is  made  a  gem  to  fit 
Th'  eternal  crown  that  on  thy  head  shall  sit" 

And  he  adds,  "  A  similar  idea  occurs  at  a  later 
period,  in  an  ode  on  St  Stephen's  Day,  by  Dr. 
Warmstreg."  He  might  have  said  that  the 
idea  is  a  common  property  of  hymnologists 
and  epigrammatists  from  a  very  early  date. 
Thus  an  old  hymn  says  that  the  st#nes  thrown 
at  St  Stephen  are  with  his  blood  made  rubies 
for  his  crown  : 

"  Ad  decorem  simt  coronsd  rubricati  lapides." 

And  another  hymn  says : 

**  Qui  coronatus  lapide.  Primus  fulget  in  ag- 
mine." 

And  another,  from  the  Parisian  Breviary 
(Oxon.  1838,  p.  84) : 

"  0  qui  tuo,  dux  martyrum, 
Prsefers  coronam  nomine, 
Non  de  caducis  floribus 
Tibi  coronam  nectimus. 
Tuo  cruenta  sanguine 
Quam  saxa  fulgent  pulchrius  ? 
Aptata  sacro  vertici 
Non  sic  micarent  sidera," 

Of  Hood*8  epigrams  and  epigrammatic  lines 
Mr.  Dodd  says,  "  Poor  enough  they  generally 


»i 


are."  The  author  of  such  a  criticism  is 
scarcely  a  fit  judge  of  epigrammatic  point 
Hood's  puns  constitute  a  treasure  by  them- 
selves, for  which  *' poverty"  is  tiie  least  ap- 
plicable of  predicates.  Still,  with  all  faul^ 
Mr.  Dodd's  book  is  the  best  extant  collectioD 
of  En^ish  epigrams. 

48.  Mb.  Locksb  haft  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
gifts  which  make  a  brilliant  poet  of  society. 
Be  versifies  readily,  and  is  easily  moved  to 
sentimental  or  cynical  meditations  which  are 
original  and  profound  enough  for  their  set- 
ting. His  discourses  on  First  Loves  and  their 
dau^ters,  on  growing  old  and  having  children, 
on  flirtations,  and  on  London  streets,  seem 
spontaneous ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  talk  of  imi- 
tation in  connection  with  subjects  which  are 
the  common  stock-in-trade  of  a  whole  class  of 
writers.  But  the  want  of  character  in  his  pro- 
ductions betrays  itself,  at  uncertain  intervals, 
now  by  a  stanza  which  recalls  Praed,  now  by 
a  oouplet  that  is  nothing  if  not  Byronic,  and 
then  again  by  a  whole  piece  which  is  an  adul- 
terated echo  of  Thackeray.  The  tone  of  his 
London  Lyrics^  however,  is  one  of  perfect  good 
temper ;  and  with  more  wit  there  would  pro- 
bably hiive  been  also  more  vencHn.  In  a  poem 
published  with  a  philanthropic  purpose  we 
n&ve  as  severe  satire  as  the  writer  ever  in- 
dulges in: — 

"  The  world's  as  ugly — aye,  as  sin, 
And  nearly  as  delightful ! 

•  •  •  • 

The  world's  an  ugly  world.     Offend 

Good  people,  how  they  wrangle ! 
The  manners  that  they  never  mend. 

The  characters  they  mangle  I 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  scheme,  and  plod. 

And  go  to  church  on  Sunday ; 
And  many  are  afraid  of  God — 

And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy." 

tfore  fovourable  extracts  might  be  made  from 
some  of  the  poems,  like  **  The  Russet  Pitcher," 
"  Bramble  Rise,"  or  "  To  my  Grandmotiicr ; " 
but,  while  some  of  the  semi-humorous  pieces 
have  no  point,  those  which  have  a  littie  nearly 
lose  it  for  want  of  concentration  and  concise- 
ness. Most  of  the  London  Lyrics  appeared 
originally  in  magazines;  and  two-thirds  of 
them  have  already  been  c<^ected  and  reprinted 
once.  Their  essential  slightness  of  form  and 
substance  is  severely  tried  by  another  repro- 
duction. 

49.  Mb.  Buchanan  has  attempted  many 
kinds  of  poetry,  never  without  success,  but 
never  witii  perfect  mastery.  For  he  has  great 
energy,  pathos,  and  command  of  langiuge; 
and  the  aspects  of  nature  and  the  problems 
of  the  time  move  him  deeply,  indeed  too 
deeply.  The  incompleteness  of  his  genius  is 
apparent  in  the  fact  that  he  has  had  no  imi- 
tators; for  imitation  is  an  attempt  to  repro- 
duce that  fascinating  and  unmistakeable  no- 
velty of  music  which  every  new  master  of 
poetry  possesses,  and  which  Mr.  Budianan 
distinctiy  lacks.  The  motive  of  the  best  of  his 
former  poems,   "Meg  Blaine"  and  "London 
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Lyrics,"  is  a  deeply-felt  sense  of  the  misery 
of  Ae  poor.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
feeling,  howerer  earnest  and  passionate,  can 
crer  result  in  true  poetry,  except  wh«i  it 
awakens  the  lyric  cry  in  some  one  of  the  actual 
siXSerers,  when  it  finds  utterance  in  the  spon- 
taneous ballad  verse  of  which  some  fragments 
remain  from  the  popular  wretchedness  of  the 
later  middle  ages.  In  his  present  volume  Mr. 
Buchanan  deserts  the  subject  which  he  once 
thought  it  his  mission  to  win  into  the  realm  of 
art  for  that  of  tiie  general  misery  of  life.  Orm 
is  a  Celtic  singer,  bom  in  the  evening  of  the 
world ;  and  Th^  Booh  of  Orm  is  a  record  of 
visions  seen  through  the  mixed  lights  and 
melancholy  vapours  of  Loch  Goruisk.  Here, 
13ce  Obermann  among  fairer  mountiuns,  Orm 
broods  on  the  great  nltknate  questions  of  life ; 
but  the  harsh  expression  of  his  despair  differs 
from  the  gentler  melancholy  of  Senancour,  as 
the  meres  and  crags  of  Skye  differ  from  the 
heights  and  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  great 
blot  of  the  book,  indeed,  is  that  it  is  too  harsh 
and  bitter  in  spirit ;  that  the  emotions  it  ex- 
hibits— those  of  religious  longing  turning  with 
words  of  despair  and  anger  on  the  God  it  can- 
not find — are  unfit  for  poetic  expression. 
Orm^s  soul  is  described  as 

"  a  Wind 
Prisoned  in  flesh,  and  shrieking  to  be  free 
To  blow  on  the  high  pkces  oi  the  Lord ;  " 

and  the  description  is  true  of  the  matter  and 
tone  of  the  book.  The  Celtic  seer  is  seeking 
for  a  sign ;  and,  like  manv  of  the  modem  poets 
who  choose  religious  subjects,  he  seeks  with 
all  the  confidence,  and  none  of  the  success  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Oherbury. . 

Some  of  the  poems  have  already  appeared 
in  print ;  and  se\^tal  pieces  which  ought  to 
complete  the  whole  are  wanting.  The  first 
part  of  tiie  book  deals  with  the  weaving  of  the 
veil^  of  the  visible  world,  and  is  expressed  in 
verse  which  has  a  kind  of  vague  solemnity  and 
splendour,  though  it  would  have  taxed  the 
genius  of  Shelley  to  give  interest  to  the  indefi- 
nite Orm  and  his  shaaowy  interlocutors,  Spirits 
of  the  Book,  Voices,  and  Old  Men.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from#*^The  Man  and  the  Sha- 
dow "  seems  to  reproduce  a  theory  ascribed  to 
Schopenhauer : — 

^^  Lift  up  thine  eyes,  old  man,  and  look  on  me ; 
Like  thee,  a  dark  point  in  the  scheme  of 

things. 
Where  the  dumb  spirit  that  pervadeth  all — 
Grass,  trees,  beasts,  man — and  lives  and 

grows  in  all — 
Pauses  upon  itself,  and  awe-struck  feels 
The  shadow  of  the  next  and  imminent 
Transfiguration.    So,  a  living  Man  J  " 

In  the  "  Songs  of  Corruption  "  the  Sage  is 
reconciled  to  the  common  ordinances  of  decay 
and  death,  by  a  vision  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  seem  no  longer  to  remain  and  be 
mingled  with  the  earth,  but  vanish  suddenly 
with  tlie  vanishing  of  life : — 

"  And  men  and  women  feared  the  earth  behind 
them; 


And  for  lack  of  its  green  graves  the  world 
was  hateful." 

The  "Lifting  of  the  Veil,"  in  like  manner, 
consoles  him  for  the  absence  of  the  sign  he 
had  so  eagerly  desired,  by  showing  what  would 
be  the  effects  of  the  constant  and  open  pres- 
ence of  the  Beatific  Vision.  The  contmual 
splendour  petrifies  all  life  and  action  ;  and  in 
the  details  of  this  vision  Mr.  Buchanan  appears 
at  his  best 

"  Hard  bv  I  noted 

Little  children 

Toddling  and  playing 

In  a  field  o'  hay— 
The  Face  was  looking. 
But  they  were  gazing 
At  one  another, 

And  what  cared  they  ? 

But  one  I  noted, 

A  little  maiden, 

Looked  up  o'  sudden 
And  ceased  her  play. 
And  she  dropped  her  garland 
And  stood  up  gazing. 
With  hair  like  sunlight 

And  face  like  clay." 

What  connection  there  may  be  between  the 
calm  of  the  Sage  when  he  wakens  and  finds 
that  this  strange  time  was  but  a  dream,  and 
the  forced  misotheism  of  the  succeeding  Co- 
ruisken  sonnets,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  In  these 
unfortunate  verses  Mr.  Buchanan  has  exceeded 
the  irreverence,  while  he  has  none  of  the  fiery 
and  fitful  music,  of  the  choruses  in  Atalanta 
in  Calydon,  If  the  Palinode  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  sonnet  has  any  sinceHty,  those  entitled 
"  God  is  PitUess  "  and  "  Could  God  bo  Judged  " 
are  doubly  convicted  of  being  insincere.  This 
assumed  Titanism,  the  affectation  of  stmggle 
and  reconciliation  with  Destiny,  is  an  offence 
to  the  quiet  and  dignity  of  poetry.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan might  remember  with  advantage  the 
words  of  Altheea  in  the  play  which  seems  so 
powerfully  to  have  affected  him :  "  Small  praise 
gets  man  dispraising  the  high  Gods."  In  the 
sonnets  "  What  Spirit  Cometh  "  and  "  Stay,  0 
Spirit,"  he  shows  what  he  can  do  on  the 
ground  of  human  affections  and  natin*al  pathos. 
These  he  deserts  again  in  the  poems  called 
"  The  Devil's  Mystics,"  of  which  all  that  need 
be  said  is  that  they  contain,  among  much  ob- 
scurity, reflections  of  the  thought  of  Clough 
andBlaka  Better  things  may  be  looked  for 
from  Mr.  Buchanan  when  he  returns,  in  a  hap- 
pier spirit,  to  the  subjects  he  has  by  previous 
treatment  made  peculiarly  his  own. 

60.  Mr.  Rossbtti's  Poems  have  the  un- 
wonted and  personal  qualities  of  all  really  ori- 
ginal work.  The  sense  of  strangeness  is  soon 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  great  beauty  of  the 
verses,  of  their  wide  range  of  subject,  their 
various  and  appropriate  music,  their  lyric  fire, 
their  lofty  tone,  and  their  high  level  of  com- 
mon perfection.  This  perfection  becomes  al- 
most a  difficulty  to  the  critic.  For  there  are 
scarcely  any  failures  to  be  set  against  suc- 
cesses; and  the  slightest  songs  are  as  com- 
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plete  in  thought,  as  elaborate  in  art,  as  fitly 
set  to  their  appropriate  melody,  as  the  sonnets 
or  the  tragic  ballads. 

Some  of  the  sonnets  which  now  appear  in 
**  The  House  of  Life,"  have  already  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  **  Sonnets  of  Love  and 
Life  and  Death  j"  and  these  are  indeed  the 
theme  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
volume  is  concerned.  It  is  the  elementary, 
the  fundamental  passions  of  human  nature, 
that  Mr.  Rossetd  handles,  adding  to  the  uni- 
versality of  his  subject  the  most  subtly  mo- 
dem treatment  Love  in  his  poems  imites  the 
fervour  of  the  eternal  passion  with  the  refine- 
ment and  reflection  of  later  days — of  the  love 
that  has  thought  on  itself,  and  found  its  own 
image,  with  a  difierence^  in  the  light  desires  of 
Greek  antiquity,  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  mystic 
mediaeval  longings.  In  this  afiection  are  wedded 
the  delight  of  the  eyes  and  the  joy  of  the 
heart ;  and  both  find  perfect  utterance  in  the 
sonnet  called  "Love-Sweetness/*  which  con- 
tains the  very  essence  of  Mr.  Kossetti^s  love 
poetry : — 

*'^  Sweet  din:n«S3  of  her  loosened  hair's  down- 
fall 
About  thy  face;  her  sweet  hands  round 

thy  head 
In  gracious  fostering  union  garlanded ; 
Her  tremulous  smiles;  her  Ranee's  sweet 

recall 
Of  love ;  her  murmuring  sighs  memorial ; 
Her    mouth's    culled   sweetness  by  thy 

kisses  shed 
On  cheeks  and  neck,  and  eyelids,  and  so 
led 
Back  to  her  mopth,  which  answers  there  for 
all  :— 
What  sweeter  things  than  these,  except 

the  thine 
In  lacking  which  all  these  would  lose  their 

sweet : — 
The  confident  heart's  still  fervour;   the 
swift  beat 
And  soft  subsidence  of  the  spirit's  wing, 
Then  when  it  feels,  in  cloud-girt  wayfaring. 
The  breath  of  kindred  plumes  against  its 
feet?" 

The  grief  that  dwells  in  this  House  of  Life  is 
not  less  gracious  than  the  love ;  it  is  more  pa- 
tient than  hopeful,  saddened  and  soothed  with 
menjory,  and  does  "with  symbols  play"  of 
Christian  art  The  keynote  of  many  poems  is 
struck  in  the  beautiful  preluding  verses  of 
*'The  Blessed  DamozeL"  There  all  tiiat  it 
has  not  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  con- 
ceive, of  the  joy  prepared  for  tried  and  re- 
united lovers,  is  set  forth  in  figures  which 
recall  the  early  grace  of  Raphael,  and  the  pure 
colour  of  Angelico.  But  in  "The  Blessed 
Damozel  "  there  is  more  of  the  glow  and  move- 
ment of  real  life  than  in  Angelico*s  art  Hers 
is  not  a  painless  sympathy  with  pain  " : — 

"  She  cast  her  arms  along 
The  golden  barriers, 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 
And  wept     (I  heard  her  tears.)" 

The  song  of  "The  Woodspurge"  depicts  an- 


other mood  of  sorrow,  newborn,  and  scarcely 
realized,  the  dull  continual  pain  of  a  soul 
shaken  from  its  harmony  by  stress  of  the 
bitter  passion  whose  will  is  like  the  wind's 
will: — 

"  The  wind  flapped  loose,  the  wind  was  still. 
Shaken  out  dead  from  tree  and  hill ; 
I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind^s  will, — 
I  sat  now,  for  the  wind  was  stiU. 

Between  my  knees  my  forehead  was, — 
My  lips  drawn  m,  said  not  Alas ! 
My  hair  was  over  in  the  grass, 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

My  eyes,  wide  open,  had  the  run 

Of  some  ten  weeds  to  fix  upon ; 

Among  these  few,  out  of  tiie  sui\* 

The  woodspurge  flowered,  three  cups  in  one. 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom  or  even  memory : 
One  thing  then  learnt  remains  to  me, — 
The  woodspurge  has  a  cup  of  three." 

Apart  from  the  main  stream  of  personal 
emotions  are  the  five  poems  "Jenny,"  "Sis- 
ter Helen,"  "Edenbower,"  "The  Burden  of 
Nineveh,"  and  a  "Last  Confession,"  which 
show  the  dramatic  side  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  genius. 
Of  "  Jenny"  it  may  be  said  that  the  beauty  of 
modem  life,  its  melancholy,  doubt,  self-ques- 
tioning, sad  pleasures,  and  extremes  of  luxury 
and  wretchedness,  have  never  been  more  finely 
treated  by  poets  who  find  in  modem  life  the 
only  proper  subject  of  modem  art;  nor  has 
any  one  of  the  many  authors  who  have  been 
attracted  by  the  "  splendours  and  miseri^  of 
courtezans'*  seen  more  clearly  "the  pity  of  it," 
and  the  hopelessness : — 

"  What  if  to  her  all  this  were  said  ? 
Why  as  a  volume  seldom  read. 
Being  opened  halfway,  shuts  again. 
So  might  the  pages  of  her  brain 
Be  pitted  at  su<Si  words,  and  thence, 
Close  back  upon  the  dusty  sense." 

The  necessarily  painful  character  of  this  poem 
is  relieved  by  the  image  of  the  "  rose  shut  in  a 
book,  in  which  pure  womeh  may  not  look,"  as  the 
tragic  weight  of  "  A  Last  Confession  "  is  lighten- 
ed by  the  gaiety  and  charm  of  the  Italian  song; 
and  the  picture  of  the  loveliness  of  the  girl 

"  whose  dark  la^es  evermore 
Shook  to  her  laugh,  as  when  a  bird  flies  low- 
Between  the  water  and  tiie  willow  leaves. 
And  the  shade  quivers  till  he  wins  the  li^t." 

The  transition  from  "Jenny  "  to  "  Sister  Helen  " 
proves,  in  its  abruptness,  the  versatility  of  Mr. 
Rossetti's  genius.  In  this  ballad  the  depth  of 
sorrow  of  "  the  Bonny  Hind  "  and  the  weirdness 
of  superstition  of  "  tiie  Lykewake  Dirge  "meet 
and  give  each  other  force  and  gloom.  As  in  a 
tragic  rendering  of  the  Theocritean  idyl,  the 
spells  of  a  revengeful  leman  bring  back  the 
soul  of  her  treacherous  lover  to  the  "far 
abode "  where  it  shall  never  be  severed  from 
the  soul  of  its  victim  and  destroyer.  "  Eden- 
bower "  again,  the  strange  music  of  which  seems 
to  glow  with  the  litheness  and  life  of  the  most 
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sabtle  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  is  the  song  of 
Tengeance  of  the  serpent  bride  of  Adam.  The 
power  shown  in  it  of  adapting  music  to  subject 
is  again  displayed  in  "the  Burden  of  Nine- 
Teh,*^  periiaps  Uie  most  thoughtful  of  Mr.  Ros- 
settTs  poems. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  estimate 
Mr.  Rossetti^s  place  among  contemporary  poets, 
it  is  abeady  obrious  that  he  will  not  attain  im- 
mediate popularity.  He  does  not  deal  at  all 
with  easy  metaphysics,  or  touch,  in  belief  or 
scepticism,  on  popular  theology.  Nor  has  he 
the  sensuous  facility  of  describing  nature, 
though  he  interprets  it  with  magical  fidelity  in 
such  lines  as 


"The  empty  pastures  blind  with  rain  '* 


or. 


"At  Iglio,  in  the  first  thin  shade  o*  the  hills." 

As  A  rule,  he  reads  his  own  emotions  into  the  out- 
ward world,  as  in  "  The  Woodspurge,"  or  peo- 
ples nature  with  gracious  forms  of  love,  "and 
many  a  shape  whose  name  not  itself  knoweth." 
Here,  and  always,  he  is  a  poet  of  the  school  of 
art;  and  it  may  be  believed  tEat  his  very  high- 
est merits,  the  personality  of  a  genius  only 
satisfied  with  artistic  perfection,  will  prove  the 
greatest  bar  to  his  general  acceptance. 

61.  Among  the  German  musical  critics  who 
hare  taken  Wagner's  side  in  the  controversy 
connected  with  his  name,  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic is  Herr  Nohl.  He  has  several  times 
entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  master :  and 
his  last  work,  Gluch  und  Wagner^  is  dedicated 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  "  music  of  the  fu- 
ture" could  not  have  a  more  devoted  champion; 
but  his  zeal  sometimes  outruns  his  discretion. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  certainly  the 
grandest,  of  Wagner's  works  is  the  trilogy, 
Dtr  Riiig  des  Ntoelunoen^  in  which,  following 
the  poetical  form  of  his  chief  authority,  the 
Edda,  he  has  adopted  the  alliterative  verse. 
Herr  Nohl,  in  order  to  glorify  his  hero  to  the 
uttermost,  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  all  the 
modem  forms  of  verse  and  rhyme  are  simply 
a  great  mistake,  which  has  at  li^t  been  happily 
exploded  by  Wagner.  Rhyme,  in  the  modem 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  consonance  of  the  ends 
of  the  different  verses,  he  calls  a  wretched 
makeshift  (p.  12) ;  and  the  most  natural  metre 
of  all  modem  Germanic  languages,  the  blank 
verse,  he  would  relegate  to  "  the  lumber-room 
of  history."  With  Wagner  also,  he  thinks, 
the  period  of  spoken  drama  ends;  after  the 
Mekternnger  von  NUmberg  no  recited  comedy, 
after  Tristan  nnd  Isolde  no  tragedy  without 
music,  is  possible  in  Germany.  This  opinion 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  hasty  method  of  gene- 
ralizing. Supposing  the  musical  drama  in 
Wagner's  sense  to  be  the  highest  mode  of  ex- 
pressing hiunan  passions,  stiH  the  composer 
mmself  has  determined  the  real  sphere  of  the 
characters  of  the  musical  drama  to  be  the  age 
of  gods  and  heroes.  The  great  events  of  his- 
tory and  the  course  of  domestic  life  remain  the 
un^sputed  domain  of  the  recited  drama.  The 
fundamental  principle,  however,  of  Herr  Nohl's 
book  is  the  necessity  of  music  for  the  expression 


of  the  most  exalted  human  feelings ;  and  his  en- 
deavour to  show  how  this  idea  was  indistinctly 
felt  by  the  great  German  thinkers  and  poets  be- 
fore it  was  worked  out  by  Wagner  is  not  without 
value.  His  first  impulse  in  ttiis  direction  came 
from  reading  the  BritfeHher  die  Wiener  Schau- 
biihne^hj  Sonnenfels,  written  chiefly  in  defence 
of  Gluck's  operas.  Gluck  was  the  first  master 
who  distinctiy  felt  and  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sary subjection  of  music  to  Uie  poetic  intention. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  his  dra- 
mas he  always  tried  to  forget  that  he  was  a 
musician.  In  this  sense  he  may  be,  and  is 
generally,  considered  as  Wagner's  predecessor. 
The  two  masters  have  many  points  of  view  in 
common;  and  their  first  reception  by  their 
contemporaries  offers  some  striking  resem- 
blances. Herr  Nohl  looks  for  traces  of  Gluck's 
idea  in  all  the  ^eat  composers  and  poets  of  the 
intermediate  tnne  between  him  and  Wagner. 
But  in  this  task  he  exhibits  an  utter  want  of 
critical  acumen.  He  runs  ^ough  a  great  va- 
riety of  names  and  subjects,  some  of  which  are 
very  loosely  connected  with  his  point ;  and  the 
essential  investigation  is  lost  in  desultory  talk 
on  a  multitude  of  collateral  topics. 

62.  In  all  matters  of  controversy  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  and  any  con- 
siderable writer  on  either  will  so  write  as  to 
show  his  readers  that  he  is  conscious  of  the 
full  force  of  the  opposite  arguments.  Without 
exactly  evincing  this  consciousness,  there  is 
perhaps  no  controversial  writer  who  both  sug- 
gests and  provokes  so  many  retorts  as  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold.  The  very  precision  of  his 
argument  narrows  it  into  such  definite  limits 
that  the  adjacent  and  out-lying  districts  be- 
come also  defined  to  the  reader,  and  suggest 
an  immediate  objection  to  his  mind.  This  is 
seen  in  the  three  parts  of  which  St,  Paul  and 
Protestantism  consists.  The  preface  turns  on 
an  expression  of  Mr.  Winterbotiiam,  that 
"there  was  a  spirit  of  watchful  lealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  Dissenters."  Mr.  Amold  con- 
trasts this  state  of  mind  with  the  "  sweet  rea- 
sonableness" of  which  he  makes  the  whole 
Christian  spirit  to  consist  A  controversialist 
of  a  different  type  of  mind  might  object  to  Mr. 
Amold  that  his  view  of  Christianity  was  wrong, 
because  it  left  no  room  for  whole  catalogues  of 
fierce  virtues,  which  ought  to  have  their  place 
as  securely  as  the  milder  ones.  For  instance, 
St  Paul's  finding  fault  with  the  Corintibiabs 
wrought  in  them  carefulness,  clearing  of  them- 
selves, indignation,  fear,  vehement  desire,  zeal, 
vea  revenge.  "  In  all  thmgs,"  he  says,  "  ye 
have  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this 
matter" — ^namely,  in  the  matter  of  a  certain 
wrongful  doer  whom  he  had  denounced.  To 
the  same  converts  he  says,  "  I  am  jealous  over 
you  with  a  godly  jealousy."  It  is  easy,  there- 
fore, to  retort  on  a  controversialist  who  rebukes 
a  religious  body,  not  for  having  the  prescribed 
feeling  in  the  wrong  place,  but  for  having  it  at'alL 

Similarly,  the  introduction  turns  upon  the 
sin  of  separation  from  an  historical  Christian 
church  for  mere  opinions  (so  they  be  not  moral 
doctrines),  and  of  setting  up  a  new  organization 
for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  re- 
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ligious  ideas,  or  of  preserving  such  organixatioii 
when  once  set  up.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Arnold's  persistent  attacks  on  the  English 
**  Philistine  "  are  for  expending  his  enthusiasm 
on  organizations  which  were  erected  upon  ideas 
when  he  has  little  care  for,  or  appreciation  of, 
the  ideas  which  they  are  built  on.  He  has  to 
reconcile  this  with  his  theory  of  churches — 
that  no  body  of  men  may  separate,  or  set  up 
an  organization  for  religious  ideas;  and  that 
they  must,  whatever  doctrines  they  hold,  con- 
tinue in  communion  with  the  "historic'' 
churches,  on  the  ground  that  those  churches 
are  erected  for  the  sake  not  of  ideas  or  doc- 
trines, but  of  morality  and  an  ethical  tone  of 
**  sweet  reasonableness."  "  Ho,  every  one  that 
would  fight  for  an  idea."  he  seems  to  say,  "  join 
the  organization  whicn  cares  for  no  ideas." 
And  this  invitation  comes  from  the  man  who 
makes  the  essence  of  **  Philistinism  "  consist  in 
battling  not  for  the  idea  but  for  the  organiza- 
tion. In  truth,  the  Zeit-geist,  or  spirit  of  the 
age,  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  speaks  so  much, 
seems  unawares  to  be  running  away  with  him. 
He  sees  that  Dissent  is  about  to  do  battie  not 
for  its  gospel,  but  for  its  dissidence — ^for  its 
position  and  its  organization ;  that  the  doc- 
trines on  which  it  was  founded  are  growing 
weaker ;  that  it  is  putting  under  itself  a  new 
foundation  of  its  own  organization;  and  that  it 
now  claims  to  be  true,  not  so  much  because  it 
preaches  truth,  as  because  it  is  organized  on 
the  Scriptural  model  But  in  the  same  way  at 
Rome,  tiie  battie  is  not  about  the  ideas  of 
Kicada,  or  Ghalcedon,  or  Trent,  but  about  the 
authoritative  organ  which  may  add  to  or  take 
away  from  those  ideas.  And  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
own  mind  tiie  battie  goes  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  for  the  organization  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  for  the  ideas  of  God  and  the  soul 
which  that  organization  is  designed  to  support 
and  propagate. 

In  like  manner,  the  essay  on  St  Paul  is 
singularly  unsatisfactory ;  and  its  demerits  are 
caused  by  its  logical  narrowness.  Mr.  Arnold 
wishes  to  examine  by  the  light  of  scientific 
ideas  whether  St  Paul  really  teaches  the  cir- 
cle of  doctrines  which  he  attributes  to  Puri- 
tanism— "calling,  justification,  sanctification." 
To  prepare  the  way  for  this  inquisition,  he  first 
has  to  eliminate  the  questions  which  "  science 
can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,"  because  "their 
very  terms  are  such  as  science  is  unable  to 
h^dle ; "  for  instance,  whether  "  our  Lord  is 
the  Divine  Logos,"  and  whether  "  He  shall  come 
bodily  to  judge  the  world"  If  these  were 
^eliminated  simply  by  a  provisional  Cartesian 
doubt,  to  be  readmitted  after  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation had  been  made,  the  process  would 
bo  intelligible.  But  first  they  are  rejected  pro- 
visionally; then  the  scientific  structure  is 
raised;  and  then  the  non-scientific  elements 
are  refused  readmission,  not  only  on  the  ground 
that  science  has  no  room  for  them,  but  on  the 
ground  that  science  absolutely  rejects  them  as 
false.  The  notion  of  God  appeased  by  sacri- 
fice, he  says,  "  science  repels.  Here  is  clearly 
an  illicit  process.  In  the  common  apologies 
for  Christianity,  the  argument  runs  thus: — 
Christianity  is  a  compound  system,  partiy  natu- 


ral, pardy  supernatural ;  the  natural  is  verifi- 
able by  reason ;  if  reason  verifies  the  natural 
part,  it  will  be  an  additional  argument  for  be- 
lieving the  supernatural  part,  which,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  terms,  is  beyond  reason.  Mr. 
Arnold,  on  the  contrary,  says.  Let  us  take  that 
which  reason  verifies,  and  agree  not  to  quarrel 
about  that  which  reason  can  say  nothing  ta 
That  is,  he  banishes  the  supernatural  parts  of 
Christianity  from  the  sphere  of  faith,  because 
they  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  reason. 
Thus  he  rejects  all  the  theurgic  element  in  St 
Paul,  and  thinks  very  littie  of  St  John  on  ac- 
count of  the  preponderance  of  that  element  in 
the  Apocaljrpse,  fourth  Gospel,  and  Episties. 
In  a  similar  way  he  rejects  all  the  creeds  and 
ecclesiastical  formularies,  because  they  are 
philosophical  determinations,  and,  when  they 
were  made,  the  Zeit-geist,  or  Age-spirit,  was 
not  sufficientiy  critical  and  advanced  to  be  ca- 
pable of  defining.  They  must  therefore  be  in- 
adequate. And  the  conclusion  drawn  is,  not 
that  though  inadequate  tiiey  are  true  as  far  as 
they  go,  and  only  break  down  where  language 
itself  breaks  down,  but  that  they  are  altogether 
to  be  discarded.  This  may  be  called  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's doctrine  of  elimination.  He  first  of  all 
dismisses  from  his  consideration  whole  sides 
of  Christianity,  on  the  ground  that,  with  his 
present  instruments,  he  can  only  examine  the 
side  which  remains ;  then,  after  this  examina- 
tion, he  declares  all  the  other  sides  to  be  mat- 
ters of  no  concern  whatever.  "Dogma  does 
not  give  its  character  to  Paul's  teachii^." 
"  Paul  falls  into  Calvinism,  but  his  Calvinism 
is  only  secondary  with  him,  and  illogical" 
Moreover  it  is  not  original;  "it  is  borrowed 
from  Habakkuk,"  and  from  old  Jewish  ideas. 
And  what  Mr.  Arnold  seeks  in  St  Paul  is  his 
original  thoughts.  His  theme  is  Paul,  not 
Habakkuk  or  Judaism ;  therefore  he  may  dis- 
miss from  consideration  Habakkuk  and  Juda- 
ism ;  therefore,  by  his  peculiar  logic  of  eliini- 
nation,  he  may  consider  their  contributions  to 
Paulme  doctrine  to  be  false.  St  Paul,  it  ap- 
pears, did  not  really  know  what  his  central 
doctrine  was— did  not  understand  himself  so 
as  to  see  on  what  pivot  his  philosophy  circled. 
Nay  more,  his  conversion  was  no  more  than 
the  conversion  of  Sampson  Staniforth  in  the 
campaign  of  Fontenoy.  Mr.  Arnold  ought  to 
have  observed  that  Staniforth  is  not  alleged  to 
have  been  corporeally  blind  after  his  vision, 
and  that  those  near  him  are  not  said  to  have 
been  sensible  of  any  elemental  commotion  at 
the  moment  Elimination  is  a  convenient  fig- 
ure ;  but  it  is  apt  to  spoil  the  value  of  an  argu- 
ment It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  tint, 
with  all  his  fallacies  of  logical  plan,  Mr.  A^ 
nold's  essay  teems  with  beauties  both  of  dic- 
tion and  of  thought;  and  that  within  the 
narrow  lines  of  the  argument,  his  ideas  are 
striking  and  true.  They  become  untrue  when 
he  erects  his  particular  into  a  universal 

58.  To  confine  Logic  to  what  Hamilton 
called  Syllogistic  would  be  philosophically 
defensible,  however  much  it  might  be  thou^t 
to  fall  short  of  the  requirements  of  a  logical 
treatise.    The  analysis  of  the  syllogism  might 
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tdvantageously  be  considered  by  itself,  apart  | 
from  all  psychdlo^cal  and  metaphysical  accr^ 
tioDS;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  so 
considered  by  logicians  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able. These  extraneous  accretions  which  hare 
gathered  round  syllogistic  as  their  nucleus  are 
the  seat  of  the  controversies  about  the  proper 
domain  of  logic ;  and  they  afford  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  cause  and  scope  of  these 
eontroyersies,  which  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  general  body  of  literature  termed  logic 
was  the  result  of  the  gropings  of  the  human 
onderstanding  after  the  true  organon  of  con- 
crete reasoning.  In  the  course  ot  this  recon- 
dite inquiry,  diff^ent  men  were  led  to  take 
different  yiews  of  the  object  to  be  attained ; 
and  this  led  them  to  propose  different  defini- 
tions of  the  term  logic.  Tbo  controversy  thus 
served  as  a  sort  of  legal  fiction,  under  which  was 
conducted  a  controversy  about  the  nature  of 
the  true  organon. 

Mr.  Bain's  Logic  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
modem  dimensions  of  this  problem.  It  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  concerned  with  logic  only,  in 
any  philosophical  or  even  in  any  histcoical 
sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  a  contribution  towards 
the  discovery  of  the  true  organon,  of  more 
ambitious  des^  than  was  possible  to  the  old 
logicians.  In  this  view  of  its  scope  is  found 
the  best  excuse  for  the  miscelluieous  character 
of  its  contents,  which  comprise  portions  of 
psychology,  logic,  dialectic,  metaphysic,  phy- 
siology, pdUtics,  and  many  other  subjecte. 
Not  only  ia  an  account  found  in  it  of  what  the 
author  styles  the  "  theoretical  abstract  science," 
mcluding  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Hamilton, 
Boole,  De  Moigan,  Mill,  and  other  modem 
writers,  but  this  is  used  as  a  framework  by  re- 
ference to  which  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  systematized,  each  topic  being  stowed 
away  under  its  prop^  head.  Mr.  Bain's  treat- 
ment of  this  dq[>artment  shows  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  the  bodes  which  he  quotes, 
and  with  the  scientific  facts  to  which  he  ap- 
peals. Yet  this  appears  to  be  sometimes  super- 
fidaL  *^  If  a  buUet  of  ten  pounds  moving  at  a 
thousand  feet  a  second,  were  to  strike  an  equal 
ballet  at  rest^  the  two  would  proceed  at  five 
hundred  feet  a  second  "  (voL  iL  p.  22).  But  a 
game  at  billiards  would  show  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  Not  any  bullets  would  do  this, 
though  Mr.  Bain  certainly  says,  and  seems  to 
thinly  thai  they  would ;  but  only  peculiar  bul- 
lets, and  uu>se  only  under  *^  peculiar  coUoca- 
tiwis." 

The  importance  of  the  book  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  its  practical  applications.  We  know 
that  the  significanoe  of  a  proposition  is  indefi- 
nitely increased  when  we  see  it  filling  a  place 
cut  out  for  it  in  a  coherent  system.  And  the 
fact  that  a  place  can  be  found  for  it  is  always 
a  legitimate  argument  in  its  favour.  But  this 
argument  is  carried  too  far  if  we  suppose,  as 
Mr.  Bain  does,  that  to  fimd  a  place  for  a  pro- 
position is  enou^  not  only  to  render  further 
proof  superfluous,  but  even  to  evade  the  duty 
of  raying  to  objections.  To  what  lengths  he 
can  carry  the  argument  is  shown  by  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following: — **Not  many  years  ago 
the  phenomenon  of  volcanoes  was  regarded  as 
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wholly  mysterious ;  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Law  of  Conservation,  all  that  part  of  the 
mystery  connected  with  the  source  of  the  up- 
heaving power  has  been  removed.  It  is  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth  converted  at  certain 
points  into  mechanical  energy.  What  remains 
for  scientific  investigati<m  is  a  pure  question 
of  coUocation;  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the 
arrangements  for  effecting  the  transference  of 
power  in  that  particular  manner"  (p.  83). 
But  until  science  shall  have  investigated  this 
question  of  collocation  the  explanation  will  re- 
main a  mere  surmise.  To  those  who  disbelieve 
the  Law  of  Conservation,  it  is  not  even  a  sur- 
mise, but  a  hypothesis. 

The  theory  of  Conservation  is  so  attractive 
that  Mr.  Bain's  enthusiasm  can  be  pardoned. 
But  it  is  the  sober  truth  that  a  part  of  the 
the<»7  has  been  proved,  and  that  a  part  of  it 
has  not;  and  of  the  latter,  that  one  part  is 
open  to  investigation  and  may  be  proved  some 
day,  while  another  part  cannot  even  bo  investi- 
gated, still  less  proved.  But  Mr.  Bain  will 
listen  to  no  moderate  counsels;  "whatever 
appearances,"  he  says,  *' militate  against  the 
principle  of  Conservation  are  to  be  held  as  falla- 
cious (p.  30).  He  is  determined  to  have  all 
or  nothing ;  and  th^efore  he  fills  up  the  gaps 
"by  analogy."  To  argument  from  anidogy 
there  is  no  objection;  but  analogies,  when 
used  as  aiguments,  must  walk  securely  upon 
four  legs. 

Under  this  Law  of  Conservation  Mr.  Bain 
views  the  general  question  of  Causation ;  and 
it  extends  its  ramifications  throughout  the  bulk 
of  the  second  volume.  The  " Law"  is  perhaps 
not  too  clearly  apprehended,  even  as  a  problem 
for  investigation,  by  the  physicists  themselves. 
It  is  briefly  as  follows:  there  are  certain 
known  forces  or  agencies,  viz.,  "Molar"  or 
ordinary  mechanical  force,  and  "Molecular 
forces,'' provisionally  enmnerated  by  Mr.  Bain 
as  (1.)  Heat^  (2.)  Chemical  Force,  (8.)  Electri- 
city, (4.)  Nervous  Force,  (6.)  Light  Now  the 
Law  of  Conservation  may  b^  reduced  to  these 
propositions  about  them: — First,  The  forces 
are  all  capable  of  bdng  measured  by  reference 
to  units.  And  they  are  all  mutually  converti- 
ble one  into  another,  at  fixed  rates  of  equi- 
valence ;  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  any  one 
of  them  will  always,  if  converted  entirely  and 
without  waste,  generate  the  same  quantity  of 
any  other.  That  is  to  say,  secondly,  If  a  units 
of  mechanical  force  are  equivalent  to  h  units  of 
heat  or  to  «  units  of  electricity,  and  so  on,  then 
also  shall  na  units  of  mechanical  force  be  equi^ 
valent  to  nb  units  of  heat  or  to  n«  units  of 
electricity,  and  so  on.  And  thirdly,  if  a  units 
of  mechanical  force  be  equivalent  to  h  units  of 
heat  or  to  c  units  of  electricity,  tiien  also  shall 
h  units  of  heat  be  equivalent  to  e  units  of  elec- 
tricity ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest  in  any  order. 

A  preliminary  objection  is  obvious.  The 
theory,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bain,  cmisists  of  two 
parts,  a  physical  and  a  metaphysicaL  These 
lie  quite  in  separate  regions  of  thought ;  and 
they  require  different  powers  for  their  satisfac- 
tory treatment.  To  count  "Nerve  Force" 
among  those  to  which  the  supposed  law  applies, 
is  to  state  a  metaphysical  theory ;  and  thi  a 
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ought  not  to  be  huddled  into  the  middle  of  a 
list  of  physical  theories.  Nerve  Force  ought 
to  hare  been  placed  in  a  separate  aroixelov  by 
itself,  not  fourth  in  a  list  Q>.  24)  where  it  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  "molecular  forces" 
with  which  it  is  in  no  way  homogeneous.  It 
must  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Bain 
has  done  this  by  design  ;  and  he  has  thereby 
at  one  blow  begged  haJf  the  question  at  issue. 
If  the  rest  of  Uie  theory  were  proved,  it  would 
still  remain  to  be  proved  that  a  double  amount 
of  the  "special  activity  of  the  nerves  and 
brain,"  or  a  "  double  amount  of  nervous  trans- 
formation," is  convertible  with  a  "double 
amount  of  feeling."  Mr.  Bain  candidly  avows 
that  he  concludes  this  only  by  analogy.  But 
the  analogiod  argument  upon  which  wis  con- 
clusion is  supposed  to  depend  is  itself  a  prob- 
lem of  metaphysics,  not  of  logic,  still  less  of 
physics ;  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up 
with  problems  which  are  purely  physical  As 
reasonably  might  an  astronomer,  oecause  he 
happened  also  to  know  something  about  sur- 
gery, introduce  remarks  about  phagedsenic 
ulcers  apropos  of  spots  on  the  sun.  And  if  he 
proceeded  to  arg^e  by  analogy  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 

The  physical  part  of  Hie  theory  is  a  possible 
problem  of  the  highest  interest,  and  deserving 
patient  investigation.  Taking  a  rather  san- 
guine view  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Bain  declares 
that  the  law  has  been  proved  to  apply  to  Heat, 
Chemical  Force,  and  Electricity,  which  "can 
all  be  measured  and  put  into  strict  equivalence 
with  mechanical  momentum  "  (p.  28).  There 
remain  Nerve  Force  and  Light  about  the  equi- 
valence of  which  nothing  definite  is  known; 
and  Mr.  Bain  concludes  by  analogy  that  they 
follow  the  law.  But  so  long  as  a  man  infers 
the  Law  of  Conservation  from  merely  such 
facts  as  that  the  sun  by  its  light  and  heat  makes 
plants  grow,  plants  make  coal,  coal  boils  water, 
and  steam  exerts  mechanical  force,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  by  "strict  equivalence"  he 
means  more  than  "  any  equivalence  whatever." 
To  talk  like  this  is  to  break  down  Hie  barriers 
between  the  old  statement  of  causation  and  the 
"great  generalization  of  recent  times,"  as  he 
ddls  it  The  ver^  point  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  lies  m  the  strictness  of  the  equi- 
valence. "  The  expansiveness  of  steam  is  due 
to  heat,  operating  tlirough  the  medium  of 
water.  The  heat  arises  from  the  combustion 
or  chemical  union  of  coal  and  oxygen.  The 
coal  was  the  carbon  of  plants  of  former  ages, 
^hose  growth  demanded  an  expenditure  of 
solar  heat  So,  again,  in  the  human  body, 
mechanical  force  is  obtained  by  muscular  exer- 
tion ;  that  exertion  is  owing  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  materials  formed  in  the  blood ;  these  ma- 
terials are  either  vegetable  products,  or  the 
bodies  of  other  animius  fed  on  vegetables ;  and 
thus  we  come  round  again  to  the  t^gency  of 
the  solar  ray  in  vegetation  "  (p.  80).  This  way 
of  speaking  may  perhaps  serve  to  impress  peo- 
ple of  excitable  imaginations;  but  it  looks 
very  odd  in  the  mouth  of  a  logician.  Vo- 
lumes might  be  filled  with  such  matter,  with- 
out a  step  being  gained  in  the  investigation  of 
tlie   strict  problem.    Mr.  Bain  would   have 


spoken  much  more  to  the  purpose  if,  instead  of 
all  this,  he  had  suggested  some  way  of  mea- 
suring a  "  double  amount  of  f  eeUng  "  (p.  28). 

54.  M.  DE  Pabisu  was  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction in  France  twenty  years  ago ;  he  has 
since  filled  high  offices  in  the  state ;  and  he  has 
recently  again  become  a  minister.  His  iVtn- 
eipeB  ae  la  Mcienee  politique  is  therefore  the 
contribution  of  a  practical  man  to  theoretical 
science.  He  discusses  the  constitution  of  so- 
cieties and  the  classification  of  governments, 
monarchical,  aristocratic,  democratic,  and  mix- 
ed ;  he  deals  with  the  relations  between  the 
family  and  state  and  between  political  and  re- 
ligious institutions,  and  with  international  poli- 
tics. His  book  is  well  arranged,  and  may  be 
judged  favourably  if  more  is  not  expected  of  it 
than  the  author  intended  to  give.  He  is  gene- 
rally unprejudiced,  and  has  tendencies  ratiier 
than  passions ;  and  he  is  familiar  with  English, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  authors,  whom 
he  quotes  without  national  narrowness  or  par- 
tiality, but  also  witliout  sceptidsm  and  indif- 
ference. 

The  moderation  of  M.  de  Pariea*s  mind  na- 
turally disposes  him  towards  a  mixed  or  balano- 
ed  government  For  it  is  easy  to  discover  in- 
conveniences of  any  absolute  form,  and  the 
utility  of  employing  such  portions  of  each  as 
can  unite  t(^tiier,  and  supply  the  defects  of 
the  others.  jBut  no  form  and  no  combinatioD 
of  forms  will  secure  good  government  without 
the  right  men  to  set  mem  in  motion : — "A  nos 
yeux,  la  theorie  du  gouvemement  repr6senta- 
tif  m^le  de  monarchic,  d'aristocratie  et  de  de- 
mocratie,  telle  que  TAngleterre  Ta  ^pliqu^e  et 
comprise,  telle  que  Font  recherch^e  parmi  nous 
divers  publicistes,  est  toujours  en  definitive  la 
plus  satisfaisante  pour  Fesprit,  la  plus  recom- 
mand^e  par  Fexperience  histcuique;  mais  la 
confiance  qu'elle  pent  inspirer  k  la  pens^e  ne 
doit  avoir  pour  consequence  ni  Fentr^rise 
d^innovation  contraire  a  Fesprit  publique^  ni  le 
desespoir  syst^matique  au  sujet  de  tout  4ta- 
blissement  depourvu  d*un  ciment  mod^rateor 
identique.  Les  lois  politiques,  utiles  i  re- 
chercher,  sont  cependant  plus  elastiques  que 
celles  de  la  nature  physique.  La  sagesse  des 
generations  gouvemantes,  comme  Flducatioo 
progressive  des  gouvem^s,  ne  peut-eUe  consti- 
tuer  un  esprit  de  conciliation  producteur  d^^ui- 
libre  durable,  malgr^  les  desiderata  de  la  doc- 
trine, comme  la  UgSret6  des  hommes  a  fait 
^crouler  souvent  des  provisions  pleines  d^en- 
couragement  et  d'espdrance  f"  In  one  req»ect 
M.  de  Parieu  is  too  modest  He  is  apt  to  quote 
his  authorities,  and  there  leave  tne  matter. 
His  own  ideas  are  usually  rights  but  he  dis- 
penses them  with  great  economy.  Concemiog 
the  relations  between  the  state  and  the  family, 
he  makes  it  clear  that  the  same  inflaenctf 
which  modify  the  political  organization  at  the 
same  time  modify  tne  laws  which  regulate  the 
family,  and  that  it  is  untrue  to  suppose  this 
organization  the  absolute  creator  of  the  laws, 
or  the  laws  the  absolute  cause  of  the  politidl 
organization.  Thus,  whatever  refines  the  man- 
ners will  at  the  same  time  give  rise  to  a  de- 
mand for  restraining  the  power  of  the  head  of  the 
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state  and  of  the  head  of  the  family.  In  the  mat- 
Ux  <m  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  M.  de 
Parien  is  at  once  religions  and  HberaL  In 
France  he  is  generally  called  a  **  clerical ; "  hnt 
he  distinguifihes  hetween  his  position  and  that 
of  the  Ultramontanes.  Centralization,  he  says, 
in  the  political  organization  of  Catholicism,  **  a 
repris  plus  tard  son  cours  sous  le  nom  d'ultra- 
montanisme ;  mais  ce  changement,  dont  Texa- 
geration  aurait  ses  dangers,  s'est  oper^  en  en- 
tratnant  une  moindre  intimitd  dans  les  liens 
entre  FEglise  et  FEtat"  He  appears  to  look 
for  **a  progressive  relaxation  of  the  bonds 
whidi  unite  the  chiarch  with  temporal  powers,*' 
and  even  to  her  complete  separation  from  them 
in  case  of  the  establishment  of  republicanism 
throughout  Europa  He  is  also  inclined  to  ad- 
mit  £e  possibility  of  great  changes  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  P^)acy,  "for,"  he  asks,  "eet- 
U  dnm6rique  de  supposer  que'^^Pnltramontan- 
isme  luimdme,  avec  une  papaut4  moins  exclu- 
siTement  italienne  et  plus  uniyerselle  et  hu- 
maine,  pourrait  ainsi  avoir  en  qi^que  sort  sa 
transformadon  Uberale?"  International  poli- 
tics M.  de  Parieu  treats  with  minute  subdivi- 
sion. His  position  is  that  of  a  very  liberal 
conservative ;  and  his  opinions,  of  that  mode- 
rate kind  to  which  the  French  give  the  appro- 
priate epithet  "  sage,'*  cannot,  like  extreme  and 
a  priori  ones,  be  condensed  into  maxims  and 
axioms,  but  are  developed  in  long  and  qualified 

a[)6itions.  The  general  conclusions  of  the 
are  hj  no  means  absolute.  The  author 
takes  too  fan:  an  account  of  local  circumstances 
not  to  understand  that  what  is  bad  in  one  time 
and  place  may  be  good  in  another;  and  he  con- 
fines himself  to  the  political  casuistry  of  findmg 
out  what  should  be  done  in  a  certain  number  of 
g^ven  cases.  The  book  is  a  finger-post,  set  up  by 
a  man  of  science  <m  the  highroad  of  progress. 

55.  M.  Rivet  in  his  Ir^uenee  deB  Idke% 
EwMymiquu  wr  la  OMlUation  has  set  him- 
self an  interesting  problem,  and  has  succeeded, 
on  the  whole,  in  producing  an  interesting  book. 
The  field  of  political  economy  has,  he  believes, 
been  pretty  thoroughly  explored:  what  may 
still  be  done  with  advantage  is  the  perambula- 
tion of  its  boundaries.  To  determine  its  posi- 
tion amongst  the  cognate  sciences,  its  relation 
to  tiiem,  and  the  infiuence  which  it  has  exer- 
cised over  iii&r  conceptions  and  over  tiie 
&ougfat  and  life  of  the  age,  are  questions  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance.  Of  political 
economy  as  ordinarily  conceived  M.  Rivet  is  no 
friend;  indeed  he  finds  it  necessary  to  protest 
against  the  supposition  that  lids  purpose  in 
writing  this  book  has  been  to  draw  up  a  gene- 
ral indictment  against  the  science.  He  pro- 
fesses himself  an  idealist  in  philosophy,  an  up- 
holder of  the  authority  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Ghorch  in  politics.  But  the  tendencies  of 
poiitioal  eccmomy  are,  he  savs,  towards  mate- 
rialism and  individualism.  The  fundamental 
postulate  of  the  science  is  the  universal  desire 
of  wealth ;  its  golden  rule  is  laissez  f  aire.  Ele- 
vating into  a  universal  principle  that  which 
possesses  only  partial  and  conditional  trutii, 
economists  are  apt  to  ignore  the  fact  that  cus- 
tom, the  ties  of  family,  patriotism,  rdigion,  are 


influences  as  potent  as  what  may  be  termed  the 
commercial  interest,  and  that  man  has  other 
needs  than  those  ifHiich  rdate  to  his  material 
well-being.  Hence,  education  becomes  utilita- 
rian, and  the  Church  is  regarded  as  superfluous 
or  misdiievous.  Absorb^  by  the  importance 
of  leaving  a  free  course  to  trade,  the  mere  eco- 
nomist is  unreasonably  jealous  of  the  intei^er- 
ence  of  the  State  in  matters  where  that  inter- 
ference is  not  only  justifiable  but  necessary. 
In  his  deshre  to  impose  an  excessive  limitation 
on  the  restrictive  and  penal  powers  of  the  State 
he  sacrifices  the  innocent  to  the  criminal 
classes.  In  his  subordination  ot  all  interests  to 
those  of  commercial  success  he  frames  bank- 
ruptcy lawb  which  sap  the  foundations  of 
national  morality.  In  nis  anxiety  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  State  he  foils  a  victim 
to  the  far  more  intolerable  tyranny  of  society — 
a  tyranny  on  which  Tocqueville  has  commented 
in  America  and  Mr.  Mill  in  England,  and  from 
which  France  is  comparatively  free.  Under 
the  pretext  of  freedom  of  bequest  the  rights  of 
the  wife  and  children  are  ignored.  Even 
sciences  Unconnected  with  politics  have  felt  the 
influence  of  these  individualist  tendencies. 
From  the  home  of  individualism  has  sprung 
the  denier  of  the  reality  of  species. 

M.  Rivet  is  evidentiy  influenced  by  a  not  un- 
natural bias  or  reaction  against  a  school  of 
thought  which  has  fallen  into  exaggerations 

gardonable  in  an  over-governed  country.    But 
e  writes  throughout  in  a  temperate  style,  and 
does  not  forget  to  dwell  on  and  develop  the 
enormous  benefits  which  the  study  of  political 
economy  and  the  practice  of  its  principles  have 
conf^red  on  modem  society.     It  is  a  pity  that 
his  book  is  disfigured  by  some  grave  faults. 
His  metaphysics  are  Yiaxy  and  questionable ; 
and  his  fftyle  is  awkward  and  full  of  harsh 
inversions.    The  book  also  contains  some  sur- 
prising  mistakes.     M.    Rivet   is   apparently 
under  the  impression  that  the  old  debtor  laws 
are  still  in  force  in  England;  and  refers  to 
Blackstone  as  his  authority.    The  reference 
may  very  possibly  be  correct ;  but  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  know  the  edition  to  which  it  re- 
lates.   He  thinks  that  the  Celtic  character  of 
Scotland  may  account  for  the  similarity  of  its 
philosophy  to  that  of  France.    And  finally, 
idien  arguing  that  the  study  of  Greek  is  not 
necessary  in  addition  to  that  of   Latin,   he 
fipeaks  of  Catullus  as  a  Greek  poet,  and  says 
that  Anacreon  is  sufficientiy  represented  by 
Plautus  and  Terence. 

56.  Thb  greaterportion of  M.  B^nard's  essay 
on  Le  Soetalisme  dfffier  et  celui  cPAujourcfhui 
is  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the  more  extrava- 
gant doctrines  of  socialism,  especially  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  name  of  M. 
Proudhon.  In  spite  of  the  wide  popularity 
which  these  doctrmes  have  obtained,  it  seems 
superfluous  to  restate  the  A  B  C  of  political 
economj^,  to  repeat  arguments  which  have 
passed  mto  the  stage  of  truisms,  and  to  prove 
with  elaboration  that  the  exaction  of  interest 
is  not  robbery,  that  the  capitalist  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  criminal,  and  that  property  is  an  insti- 
tution which  is  defensible  and  even  useful 
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But  the  sting  of  the  bo<^  lies  in  the  latter  part, 
which  is  directed  against  *'  le  Socialisme  par  en 
haut."  In  one  chapter  levelled  especially  atM. 
Thiers,  the  author  gpes  through  the  protec- 
tionist arguments  seriatim,  and  p<Hnts  out  the 
complete  parallelism  between  the  capitalist's 
demand  that  tibe  State  should  guarantee  him 
his  droit  au  profit,  and  the  workman's  plea  of 
his  droit  au  travail.  Ho  then  proceeds  to  the 
task,  more  congenial  to  the  French  joumyist, 
of  tracing  the  delusions  of  Hie  people  to  the 
errors  of  the  Government  "You  raise  the 
red  spectre  of  socialism,"  he  sajs^  "and  an- 
nounce yourselves  as  the  guardians  of  property ; 
and  idl  the  while  it  is  yourselves  who  are  me 
propagandists  of  the  mischievous  fallacies 
which  you  condemn.  If  you  wish  the  doc- 
trines of  political  economy  to  bebdieved,  prac- 
tise them  yourselves.  Abolish  the  mcmopoly 
of  the  Bank  of  France.  Substitute  direct  for 
indirect  taxation;  and,  in  order  to  make  the 
lormcir  suiOftce,  retrench  your  unnecessary  ex- 
penses. Open  the  path  of  education  as  fredy 
and  gratuitously  as  the  highways ;  but  confine 
its  subjects  to  those  whidi  are  strictly  neces- 
sary. Grant  full  liberty  of  association.  Abo- 
lish patents  with  other  monopdiea.  Destroy 
exceptional  jurisdictions.  Sell  to  individuals 
the  public  forests.  Suppress  sinecures  and 
privileges.  And  lastly  grant  full  libeHy  to 
the  press."  In  the  main,  M.  B^nard  belongs 
to  the  stndtest  sect  of  political  economiate. 
Only  on  one  point  is  he  conspicuously  hereti- 
cal, and  that  is  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rent. 
This  doctrine  seems  to  have  disclosed  to  so- 
cialists a  weak  point  in  the  economist's  armour, 
by  showing  that  one  form  of  increase  in  the 
value  of  property  may  be  duo  to  causes  inde- 
pendent of  the  propriet(ur's  exertions,  and 
therefore,  socialists  argue,  might  fairly  be 
chumed  by  the  general  public*  More  orthodox 
than  economists  themselves,  M.  B^nard  va- 
liantly, but  not  veiy  conclusively,  sets  himself 
to  prove  that  the  admission  on  the  part  of  poli- 
ticsil  economy  was  unnecessary  and  erroneous. 
The  book  is  written  throughout  in  a  lively  and 
vigorous  style,  but  is  hardly  soUdoiough  to  be 
of  permanent  interest 

57.  M.  Robert's  book  on  the  suppression  of 
strikes  by  means  of  admitting  workmen  to  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  masters  mipht  be 
superficially  refuted  by  two  facts,  of  which  one 
is,  and  the  other  ought  to  be,  contained  in  the 
book  itself.  The  author  cites  the  printing  es- 
tablishment of  Dupont  as  one  in  which  the 
working  men  share  the  profits,  though  it  is 
notorious  Uii^t  the  workmen  belonging  to  it 
have  been  on  strike ;  and  the  drapers'  assistants 
have  been  on  strike  in  France,  though  the  par- 
ticipation in  profits  has  been  established  on  a 
lai^e  scale  in  this  branch  of  trade  in  that 
country.  There  are  some,  though  very  few,  of 
these  assistants  whose  share  more  than  triples 
their  fixed  sdary ;  and  there  are  more  of  them 
who  double  their  wages  by  this  means.  The 
book,  however,  deserves  a  little  closer  con- 
sideration. Without  doubt  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  wise  and  advantageous  to  give  the 
workmen  a  share  in  the  profite.    This  £as  been 


done  for  manj  years ;  and  there  are  indusbiea 
which  from  tune  immemorial  have  beoa  carried 
on  exclusively  in  this  manner.  <But  what  is 
good  under  some  circumstances  is  not  always 
so  under  others.  M.  Robert  argues  in  sub- 
stance, though  in  softer  language,  that  the 
worknian  is  an  animal  devoid  of  conscience, 
who,  having  engaged  to  work  ten  hours  for 
four  shillings,  works  in  reality  only  seven  or 
eight  hours,  and  that  badly ;  and  that,  as  he  is 
incapable  of  improvanent,  the  master  must  try 
to  gain  him  by  making  it  his  interest  to  work 
w^  As  the  argument  progresses,  the  author 
warms  with  it|  till  at  last  he  declares  it  to  be 
just  that  the  workmen  should  share  the  pro- 
fits without  incurring  any  risk  of  loss.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  sharing  profits  is 
the  exception  the  master  who  grante  it  will 
have  the  prestige  of  generosity,  and  may  ob- 
tain the  gratitude  of  ms  men,  to  whom  he  ac- 
cords a  privilege.  But  if  the  system  were  to 
become  general  this  sentiment  would  neces- 
sarily cease;  and  strikes  would  recommence 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  higher  share  of 
profits  as  well  as  for  the  increase  of  wages. 
Again,  the  vast  majority  of  men  prefer  a  small 
fixed  income  to  the  chance  of  a  Wge  one.  If 
the  alternative  were  offered,  a  thousand  to  one 
would  refuse  to  run  any  risks ;  and,  if  the  one 
who  does  run  it  were  to  be  deprived  of  his 
profit,  his  example  would  not  tend  to  encourage 
the  future  ent^rise  of  oth^*s.  In  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  world  strikes  are  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  the  squtration  between  capitfti 
and  labour:  and  no  quack  remedy  will  cure 
the  iUs  that  flow  from  the  very  mechanism  of 
human  society. 

68.  Ths  aborigines  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania suffer  in  public  opinion  on  account  of 
the  medium  through  which  they  have  been 
heard  ci.  The  character  of  ooloniEers  influ- 
ences, for  long,  not  only  the  fate  but  the  repu- 
tation of  the  natives  whom  they  displace. 
Chivalrous  adventurers,  Christian  missionaries^ 
greedy  land-hunt«*S|  and  Intitaliaed  convicts 
would  give  very  diverse  and  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  the  same  race.  J&s,  Bonwick,  in  his 
Daily  Life  and  Origin  tf  the  TaamanMMy 
writes  of  a  people  about  whom  differoit  ac- 
counts have  b€«n  related,  those  of  a  darker 
tint  prevailing  because,  perhaps,  the  class  of 
colonists  whidi  was  the  largest  was  also  the 
lowest  and  least  considerate.  One  reason  al- 
leged for  regarding  the  Tasmanians  as  <rf  a 
very  degraded  type  was  that  they  had  no  fire, 
or  did  not  know  how  to  produce  it  The  first 
allegation  is  completely  erroneous :  the  seoood 
is  a  ccmsequence  of  ovw-subtle  reasoning. 
They  take  such  care  of  their  fire-sticks,  it  was 
argued,  that  they  cannot  know  how  to  li^t 
them  again  when  extinguished.  Mr.  Bonwu^ 
adduces  the  evidence  of  an  ex-bushraoger,  who 
had  lived  as  a  refugee  among  th^n,  to  show 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  fire  bv 
an  ingenious  device.  In  a  hole  made  m  a 
grass-tree  stem,  they  put  8<»ne  soft  downy 
inner  bark  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal; 
friction  with  another  stick  ignited  it  But  in  a 
land  where,  it  is  confessed,  som^  of  Uie  tribes 
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habitnaOy  bomed  thdr  dead  there  most  hare 
been  a  long  familiarily  witii  fire.  Such  a  cus- 
tom has  the  elements  of  persfsteoce.  It  is 
conceiTable,  whaterer  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  art  of  navigation  should  be  for- 
gotten amongst  the  descendants  of  men  who 
went  in  boats  to  Australia,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  forests  where  no  waters  are,  and 
where  we  find  frogs  (species  of  Lymnodynastes) 
diTerging  from  general  Batrachian  habits  so 
far  as  to  bury  themselves  deep  in  sand  during 
the  day,  emerging  to  feed  at  night  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  sons  of  sai- 
lors most  have  an  mtuitive  knowledge  of  mari- 
time afGimrs.  But  such  a  custom  as  that  of  the 
burning  of  tiie  dead,  associated  with  human 
feeling  at  its  strongest,  lasts  long.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom whose  origin  must  have  be^  ancient,  and 
which  in  all  l&elihood  was  transplanted  from 
another  country.  The  system  of  cremation 
was  used  among  the  ancient  Irish,  who  Mr. 
B<mwick  fancies  were  always  buried  *'  in  a  sit- 
ting posture."  He  would  find  representations 
of  some  finely  formed  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented urns  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  He  is  wrong  to  slight  African 
burial  customs  hj  a  reference  to  the  Apingi, 
when  he  might  have  found  an  identical  cust^ 
existing  in  Africa  and  Tasmania.  Thus  he 
quotes  Dr.  Miliigan's  observation  that  some 
Tasmanian  tribes  placed  their  dead  in  hollow 
trees,  with  their  weapons,  and  closed  them  in 
wiidi  pieces  of  wood.  The  gigantic  Baobab  is 
used  for  precisely  the  same  purpose  in  Africa, 
when  negroes  shut  up  the  corses  of  their 
poets-laureate  in  tiie  hollow  trunks.  As  to 
food,  the  aborigines  *were  not  so  restricted  in 
their  dioice  as  has  been  supposed ;  besides  oc- 
casional cannibalism,  they  fed  on  kangaroos, 
opossums,  bandicoots,  wombats,  birds,  snakes, 
oysters,  mussels,  ants,  and  grubs.  They  had 
no  prejudices,  except  against  fat,  fresh-water 
fish,  ttie  "native  tiger,"  and  the  "deviL" 
These  they  declined  to  eat  In  the  matter  of 
vegetable  food,  they  had  roast  MyHtta,  an 
underground  fungus,  the  base  of  the  grass-tree 
leaves,  various  roots,  top  of  Alsophila  fern, 
manna,  native  cherry,  and  pig-face  (mesem- 
bryanthemum)  fruit;  some  acacia  pods  were 
roasted  for  their  seeds,  and  kangaroo-apples 
wo^  ripened  in  sand-heaps.  Mr.  Bonwick 
might  have  added  to  his  list  the  Quandang, 
Santalum  acuminatum  for  the  north-west  Aus- 
tralian desert  Whilst  the  pig-face  fruit  is  a 
sickly  sweet,  this,  the  "  native  peach,"  is  agree- 
ably acidulous,  and  is  borne  in  profusion  each 
altmiate  year.  Nor  should  the  Nardoo,  Mar- 
sfiea  macropus,  be  forgotten;  abounding  in 
swamps,  its  pounded  spores  furnish  a  nutri- 
tious bread.  Besides,  from  the  horizontal  roots 
of  the  Mallee  tree,  Eucalyptus  oleosa,  and  of 
the  Water  Hakea,  H.  Stricta,  the  hunters  or 
wandering  tribes  could  obtain  a  draught  of 
water.  'Hie  Australians  were  not  so  well  pro- 
vided wi^  rivers  as  the  Tasmanians.  They 
seem  to  have  surpassed  the  latter  in  the  art  of 
cookery.  Whilst  the  Tasmanians  are  said  to 
have  generally  roasted  their  food,  by  placing  it 
in  the  fire  among  the  embers,  or  on  a  hot  stone, 
the  Australians  are  credited  with  "ovens." 


Some  remains,  though  called  by  that  name, 
may  have  been  tombs ;  but  others  are  shown 
by  the  shell-heaps  to  have  been  cooking  places. 
Chily  a  few  such  have  been  found  in  Tasmania. 
The  animal  was  placed  in  a  cavity  lined  with 
flagstones ;  and  hot  stones  were  heaped  upon  it 
The  description  recalls  that  given  by  Keating 
in  his  Gaedhfic  history  of  Ireland,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ancient  Fenians  cooked  the 
deer,  when  hunting.  But  their  method  existed 
contemporaneously  with  more  complicated 
cook^,  so  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  infer 
from  the  discovery  of  an  oven  that  this  was  the 
highest  type  ever  arrived  at  in  a  given  district 
Nets  and  baskets  made  by  the  women,  wooden 
weap<ms  and  stone  tools  by  the  men,  were 
their  manu^tures.  The  Australians  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  same  way.  "Her 
Majesty  Mary  Queen  Dowager  of  the  Bacchus 
Marsh  and  Melton  tribe  of  Natives  "  was  an  ex- 
hibitor in  the  Victorian  Exhibition  of  1861,  of 
baskets  made  from  Victorian  grass,  "in  her 
leisure  hours."  The  Tasmanian  men  had,  for 
weapons,  only  iStk^  wooden  spear  and  waddy. 
Besides  the  woods  named  by  Mr.  Bonwick,  the 
north-east  Australians  employed  the  Acacia 
doratoxvlon.  The  Tasmanians  used  no  shields 
like  their  neighbours,  nor  were  their  weapons 
so  varied  or  well  made.  But  on  trees  and 
rocks  in  Tasmania,  as  on  the  sandstone  of 
Sydney  Heads,  rude  sketches  of  fish,  quadru- 
peds, birds,  and  boats  have  been  observed. 
Boats  were  made  by  ripping  the  bark  off  a 
tree-trunk,  and  binding  its  ends ;  larger  catama- 
rans for  sealing  excursions  were  formed  of 
laced  bark ;  and  rafts  were  constructed,  decked 
with  wickerwork,  and  capable  of  carrying  ten 

Sersons.  Mr.  Bonwid^  explodes  the  popular 
elusion  concerning  general  wife-capture. 
Brides  were  often  taken  by  capture,  as  a  for- 
mality, but  often  acquired  without  it.  But  in 
his  comparative  view  of  bride-capture  in  diffe- 
rent nations,  he  misapprehends  the  Russian 
anecdote.  Would  he  find  in  the  case  of  G^us 
as  told  by  Pliny  also  a  relic  of  "the  same 
fashion"?  If  so,  the  verse  of  Meibomius  on 
flagellation  should  be  an  authority.  Nor  is  he 
right  in  saying  that  the  Irish  have  a  sham-fight 
at  their  weddings.  The  Australian  aborigines 
have  very  strict  rules  as  to  the  forbidden  de- 
grees. Their  effect  is  to  prevent  marriage 
"  with  either  a  sister,  or  half-sister,  or  aunt  [or 
niece],  or  a  first  cousin  related  both  by  the 
fathers  and  mother's  side."  More  materials 
than  have  vet  been  obtained  are  required  to 
discuss  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  the  abori- 
gines ;  and  the  collection  of  these  is  more  meri- 
torious than  hasty  theorizing.  But,  although 
Mr.  Bonwick  sometimes  argues  rather  loosely, 
he  deserves  praise  for  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
undertaken  this  work,  and  the  breadth  of  view 
and  industry  which  characterize  it 

59.  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  is  a  zealous  and 
fearless  advocate  of  his  convictions,  and  adds 
to  the  merits  of  patient  thought  and  accurate 
observation  the  attraction  of  a  singularly  lucid 
and  pleasing  style.  His  small  volume  of  Con- 
tr^mtions  to  the  Theory  of  Natwral  Selection^ 
though  mostly  a  r^rint  oi  essays  which  have 
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already  appeared  in  various  scientific  and  other 
periodicals,  contains  a  quantity  of  new  and  in- 
teresting matter,  together  with  an  exposition 
of  the  author's  more  recent  views,  which  de- 
part somewhat  widely  from  those  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win and  the  majority  of  his  followers.  The 
essays  are  arranged  in  ten  chapters.  A  large 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  subjects  which 
are  peculiarly  Mr.  Wallace's,  such  as  protectiye 
mimicry,  and  the  relation  borne  by  birds'  nests 
to  the  colours  of  the  female  birds.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume  is  the  last 
chapter,  which  treats  of  the  limits  of  natural 
selection  as  applied  to  man. 

It  is  here  Uiat  Mr.  Wallace  deviates  from 
the  strict  Darwinian  view.  He  maintains  that 
the  origin  of  man  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  agency  of  a  higher  intelligence  guiding  the 
action  of  natural  laws,  as  man  guides  them  in 
tiie  formation  of  the  domestic  races.  He  also 
attributes  the  origin  of  life  and  of  conscious- 
ness to  some  deeper  law  than  that  of  natural 
selection.  He  grounds  his  position  concerning 
man  on  several  facts.  Thus  he  considers  that 
savages  possess,  in  the  large  brain  with  which 
they  are  provided,  an  organ  beyond  their  needs, 
and  one  therefore  whid^  cannot  have  be^i  de- 
veloped by  the  action  of  natural  selection  alone. 
He  also  contends  that  the  general  absence  and 
peculiar  disposition  of  hair  on  the  human  body 
must  have  been  obtained  in  some  other  way, 
the  nakedness  of  the  back  being  a  positive 
detriment  to  the  nude  figure.  FinaUy  he  thinks 
that  on  strict  Darwinian  principles  alone  neither 
the  origin  of  such  conceptions  as  those  of  space, 
time,  infinity,  etc.,  ncnr  even  the  range  and  per- 
fection of  the  numan  voice,  can  be  accounted  for. 

These  dissents  from  tlie  views  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win are  advanced  with  great  modesty,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  confidence  ;  and  their 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  co-originator  of 
the  theory  of  *^  Natural  Selection  "  is  a  note- 
worthy phenomenon.  Mr.  Wallace  seems 
perfectly  ri^ht  in  his  objections;  but,  if  a 
deeper  law  is  thus  seen  to  underlie  necessarily 
the  production  of  man,  it  is  probable,  d  priori, 
that  a  similar  deeper  law  also  underlies  the 
evolution  of  all  organic  forms.  It  is  di€3cult 
to  see  desi^  in  the  hand  of  man,  and  not  see 
it  in  the  smgularly  beautiful  and  perfect  form 
of  the  horse,  an  animal  to  all  appearance  as 
specially  organized  for  the .  service  of  man  in 
one  way  as  i^  the  dog  in  another.  Indeed  it 
may  fairly  be  urged  upon  Mr.  Wallace  that  the 
action  of  intelligence  is  not  manifested  in  the 
production  of  man  only,  or  of  tiie  animals 
which  minister  to  him,  or  of  all  organized  life, 
but  no  less  in  the  development  of  crystalline 
and  other  mineral  structures,  in  tlie  laws  of 
heat  and  motion,  in  the  geological  evolution, 
and  in  that  of  the  solar  system,  or  of  the  whole 
sidereal  universe.  Such  indeed  is  the  result  to 
which  the  book  directly  tends,  in  spite  of  the 
distinction  Mr.  Wallace  attempts  to  draw 
between  the  physical  origin  of  man  and  of 
ether  animaln.  This  tendency  is  most  strongly 
displayed  in  a  few  pages  on  metaphysical  con- 
siderations, towards  the  end  of  the  book.  Here 
matter  is  reduced  to  forcei  and  force  is  taken 
to  be  the  expression  of  will  "  K,  therefore," 
g^ys  the  author,  "  we  have  traced  one  force. 


however  minute,  to  an  origin  in  our  will,  while 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  primary 
cause  of  force,*  it  does  not  seem  an  improbable 
conclusion  that  all  force  may  be  will-force ;  and 
thus  that  the  whole  universe  is  not  merely 
d^>endent  on,  but  actually  is,  the  will  of  hi^er 
intelligences,  or  of  one  Supreme  Intdligenoe." 

60.  The  leading  idea  and  special  intention  of 
Dr.  RoUeston's  FortM  of  Animal  Life  has  been 
**  so  to  combine  the  concrete  facts  of  Zootomy 
with  the  outlines  of  systematic  Classification, 
as  to  enable  the  student  to  put  tiiem  i^x  him- 
self into  their  natural  relations  of  foundation 
and  superstructure."  The  book  oonsists  of 
three  parts.  The  first  is  introductory,  and 
contains  a  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  anatomical 
characters  presented  by  its  subordinate  groups 
down  to  classes ;  the  second  is  descriptive  of 
dififerent  zoot<Hnical  preparations ;  and  the 
third  is  made  up  of  twdve  plates  of  dissections 
with  explanatoiy  matter. 

It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the  Bec<»id  and 
third  parts  of  the  book  were  not  combined 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  more  copiously 
illustrated.  For  altliough  the  preparations 
described  have  been  selected,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  specimens  easily  procurable,  yet  tiiis  of 
course  has  not  been  always  possible;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  specimens,  good  illustrations  are 
all  but  indispensbale  for  a  clear  compr^ension 
of  conditions  so  complex.  The  class  Tunicata 
is  exemplified  by  a  description  of  a  dissected 
specimen  of  Asddia  afOlnis,  which,  excellent  as 
it  is,  must  be  very  difBcult  for  a  student  to  ap- 
prehend thoroughly  without  the  assistance  of  a 
good  delineation;  while  the  little  diagram 
(Plate  xi  fig.  8),  is  quite  inadequate  for  the 
purpose.  Similarly,  the  dissectiims  of  larrs 
of  moths  seem  decidedly  to  require  the  aid  of 
^gures  for  their  clear  comprehension.  Other 
similar  examples  might  readly  bo  ^lumerated. 

This  imperfection,  howevw,  is  a  trifling  one, 
while  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  rich  tr^ury 
of  zootomatical  facts,  and  one  so  well  arranged 
that  objects  sought  for  can  readily  be 
found  in  it  The  bibhography  also  is  both 
copious  and  conveni^it  At  tiie  end  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  preparations,  and  of 
plates,  are  annexed  references  to  the  more 
important  and  interesting  works  relating  to  the 
matters  treated  of .  Some  of  these  descriptions 
are  exceedingly  complete,  for  instance  that  of 
the  Common  CrayfisAi,  where  also  the  very 
instructive  tables  are  given.  One  of  these 
shows  the  post-oral  ganglia  in  adult  and 
devdoping  Crustacea,  Aradmida,  and  Insects. 
The  other  exhibits  the  special  homologies  of 
the  post-oral  segments  of  the  body,  in  the 
classes  just  named  and  in  the  Myriapoda. 

The  system  of  ^classification  adopted  is  much 
like  that  of  Professor  Huxley.  But  tiie 
Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda,  and  Tunicata  are  united 
in  one  group  with  the  Mollusca  proper  ;  while 
the  Annulata  are  altogether  separated  from  the 
Arthropoda,  and  are  united  with  the  non- 
echinodermatous  Annuloida,  under  the  general 
name  Vermes.  The  Echinodermata,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  isolated  so  as  to  form  a  sub-kin  - 
dom  bythemselves.  Thus  we  have  the  follow- 
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ing  sub-kingdoirs: — 1.  Yertebrata,  2.  MoUusca, 
8.  Arthropoda,  4.  £chmodennata,  5.  Yermes,  6. 
Coelenterata,  and  7.  Protozoa.  As  to  sub- 
ordinate groups,  the  Yertebrata  are  divided 
into  the  AUantcndea  and  the  AnaUantoidea.^ 
The  first  of  these  is  again  subdiyided  into  Mam- 
malia and  Sanropsida,  the  second  constituting 
the  Ichthyopsida.  The  Mammalia  are  arranged 
as  Omithodelphia,  Didelphia,  and  Monodelphia. 
The  existing  birds  are  diyided  into  1.  the 
Batit»  or  Struthious  ones,  and  2.  the  Carinat», 
comprising  all  other  birds. 
The  book  is  written  with  admirable  clearness 
of  expression,  and  will  be  extremely  useful  to 
all  adranced  students. 

61.  South  Akebica  and  Central  America, 
with  perhaps  the  West  Indies,  constitute  a  dis- 
'  tinct   ornithological  region — the  neo-tropical, 
Tery  rich  in  forms.     According  to  the  zoo- 
graphical    researches  of    Orbigny,    Tschudi, 
La^-esnaye,  Burmeister,  Sclater,  and  others,  it 
may  be  divided  into  the  four  following  sub- 
regions  : — 1.  The  north-western  or  Columbian, 
inclading  TolMigo,  Trinidad,  the  coast  of  the 
Antilles  Sea  as  far  as  Maturin  in  the  province 
of  Cumana,  Yenezuela  to  the  Orinoco,  New 
Granada,     the      Western     part     of     Peru, 
£cuador  and    Bolivia.        The    Andes    chain 
separates  this  sub-region  from  the  following 
one.    2.     Amazonia,     a    sub-region    almost 
conterminous  with  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Amazon.    The  coast  line  of  this  sub-region  ex- 
tends from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Parahahyba ;  it 
also   includes    British,    Dutch,    and    French 
Guiana.    3.  The  South  Brazilian,  which  lies 
south  of  the  wooded  Amazonian  country.    The 
coast  line  extends  from  the  Paranahyba  to  the 
La  Plata.      It  includes  the  basins  of  the  San 
Francisco,  the  Paraguay,  and  Urugui^,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  tiie  basin  of  the  La  Plata,  and 
the  Sertao  or  elevated  table-land  of   Brazil 
The  basins  of  the  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  etc, 
differ  however  considerably  ixoxn.  the  Sertao  ; 
and  accordingly  Lafresnaye  makes  the  whole 
of  the   former    a    distinct    sub-region — the 
Goaranian.      Herr  von  Pelzeln  however  thinks 
that  these  districts  form  only  a  subdivision  of 
the  South  Brazilian  sub-region.    4  The  Chili- 
Patagonia  sub-region,  whi<£  includes  Chili,  the 
south-west  of  Bolivia,  the  La  Plata  States  as 
far   north    as  that  river,   and  the  whole  of 
Patagonia.     Lafresnaye   makes    Patagonia   a 
separate  sub-region,  so  that  the  Chilian  fauna 
on  the  west  and  the  Guaranian  on  the  east 
would  form  passages  from  the  Brazilian  and 
Columbian  fauna  to  the  Patagonian  one. 

Each  of  these  sub-regions  has  been  more  or 
less  investigated  by  successive  naturalists ;  but 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  important 
zoological  collections  ever  made  of  the  two  sub- 
re^ons  which  are  included  in  Brazil  were  those 
of  the  Austrian  naturalist  Johann  Natterer, 
who  spent  nearly  eighteen  years  in  various 
parts  of  Brasdl,  from  November  1817  to  Septem- 
ber 1886.  The  country  investigated  by 
Natterer  included  the  environs  of  Rio  de 
Jandro,  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of 
the  province  of  Sao  Paulo ;  thence  he  crossed 
the  country  about  the   head-waters    of   the 


Parana  to  Cuvaba,  in  Matto  Grosso,  at  the 
upper  sources  of  the  Paraguay.  He  remained 
in  tiiis  part  of  the  Great  forest  country  of  Matto 
Grosso,  from  January  1825  until  July  1829, 
when  he  commenced  his  river  journeys  on  the 
river  Guapord.  Thence  he  entered  tibe  Mamor6, 
and^  so  on  into  the  Rio  Madeira,  along  which 
he  passed  into  the  Amazon.  Ascending  the 
latter  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  N^ro,  he 
sailed  up  that  river  to  the  Casiquiare,  which 
connects  it  with  the  Orinoco.  On  his  return  to 
the  Amazon  he  ascended  the  Rio  Bianco  to  the 
confines  of  British  Guiana.  Returning  thence 
he  sailed  down  the  Amazon  to  Para,  near  its 
southern  month.  He  occupied  nearly  six  years 
in  this  great  river  journey,  of  which  about  four 
and  a  half  years  were  spent  in  the  Great  forest 
country.  It  was  his  mtention  to  explore  the 
great  province  of  Para,  probably  along  the 
valleys  of  the  twin  rivers,  the  Araguay  and 
Tocantins,  a  district  as  yet  but  littie  Imown 
zoologically.  Thence  he  proposed  to  pass 
through  the  provinces  of  Maranhao,  Rio 
Grande,  Parahiba,  Pemambuco,  and  alon^  the 
east  coast  to  Babia,  and  thence  to  Rio  de 
Janeuro,  thus  completing  a  cu*cuit  of  BraziL 
While  he  was  at  Para  a  civil  war  broke  out ; 
the  insurgents  killed  the  fine  collection  of  living 
animals  which  he  had  made  forjthe  zoological 
garden  at  Yienna,  and  deprived  him  of  every- 
thing he  possessed,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  get 
away  to  Europe  in  a  British  vessel  of  war. 

Littie  or   nothing  is  known  of  this  great 
scientific  journey  ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the 
misfortunes  which  brought  it  to  a  close,  the 
notes  of  Natterer's  itinerarium  are  believed  to 
have  been  burned  in  the  fire  which  occurred  in 
the  Yienna  Museum  in  1848.  Herr  von  Pelzeln 
has  endeavoured  to  construct  an  itinerarium 
from  some  fragments,  uid  fronl  letters   and 
printed  notices  which  appeared  at  the  time. 
Natterer's  dead    collections   appear  to    have 
escaped  destruction  ;  for  no  less  than  12,293 
skins  of  birds,  belonging  to  more  than  1200 
species,  are  in  Yienna.      This  isunense  collec- 
tion is  not  only  interesting  on  account  of  the 
many   new    species    which  it    includes,    but 
especially,  amongst    other  subjects,  for  zoo- 
logical   geography.    Nearly  all  the  specimens 
were  collected  by  Natterer  himself  :  and  with 
few  exceptions  each  burd  has  a  label  on  which 
the  species  is  nmnbered  in  consecutive  order. 
The  locality,   the  day,  and  the  month  of  its 
capture,  and  the  sex  are  also  given.     Besides 
the    information   on    the   label,    there    is    a 
catalogue  in  which  the  species  are  correspond- 
ingly numbered,  and  which  gives  information 
that  could  only  be  gained  from  living  or  freshly 
killed  animals,  such  as  the  colours  of  the  iris, 
the  bill,  the  1^,  and  naked  parts  of  the  skin, 
the  form  of  we  tongue,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  or  crop,  anatomical  notices,  measure- 
ments,  observations  on   the  mode  of  occur- 
rence,   habits,    song,  and  lastiy  the  several 
localities  where  found,  and  the  date  of  finding. 
These  notices,  made  by  the  same  observer 
over  so  vast  a  region,  afford  more  information 
r^arding  geograpnical  distribution,  migration, 
load  races,  etc.,  than  is  possessed  of  any  other 
area  of  equal  extent     Their  value  is  -further 
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enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  Natterer 
remained  a  considerable  time  at  some  of  the 
principal  stations,  and  was  thus  able  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  local  faunas.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  such  invaluable  materials 
should  have  remained  so  long  unpublished.  In 
the  absence  of  a  complete  edition  H^r  yon 
Pelzeln  has  judged  rightly  in  pubHshing  a 
critical  summary  of  the  chief  ornithological 
results,  with  full  bibliographical  references  to 
all  works  and  memoirs  concerning  the  sereral 
species,  and  descriptions  of  the  new  species. 
His  summary  on  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  1238  species,  catalogued  over  tiie  six 
districts  into  which  he  divides  the  country 
traversed  by.  Natterer,  is  espedally  valuable. 

62.  The  Befugium  Botanicum  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  plants  exotic  to  the  British  Islands, 
which  have  been  or  which  may  be  cultivated 
there.  It  possesses,  however,  an  interest 
higher  than  could  appertain  to  the  manual  of  a 
mere  horticulturist ;  for,  whilst  practical  sug- 
gestions for  culture  are  made,  uie  subject  is 
treated  on  strictly  scientific  principles.  The 
editor,  observing  how  difficult  it  was  to  arrive 
at  even  an  approximately  correct  knowledge  of 
the  plants  from  the  examination  of  dried 
specimens  and  curt  descriptions,  resolved  many 
years  since  to  introduce  and  cultivate  for  the 
purposes  of  study.  He  has  succeeded,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  botanists,  in  thus 
obtaining  not  only  living  specimens  of  many 
plants  hitherto  only  seen  in  Great  Britain  in  a 
dried  state,  but  also  in  importing,  growing,  and 
studying  some  species  previously  unknown. 
To  supplement  the  necessary  imperfection  of 
verbal  description,  numerous  illustrations  are 
given,  drawn  with  fidelity  and  skill.  To  make 
the  woric  more  full  and  complete,  the  editor 
has  not  restricted  its  scope  to  his  own  collec- 
tion, but  has  included  remarkable  exotics  culti- 
vated at  Kew  and  elsewhere. 

His  first  specimen  is  Oxalis  megalorhiza,  an 
interesting  n%^ve  of  Chili  and  Peru.  He  in- 
cludes its  family  as  a  tribe  among  the  Gerani- 
acete.  For  so  doing  he  has  of  course  prece- 
dents to  adduce;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him 
in  disregarding  or  subordinating  very  natural 
distinctions.  Many  oninent  botanists  have  set 
these  asunder  as  distinct  though  closely  allied 
Orders.  The  regma,  beaked  torus,  exalbumin- 
ous  seed,  and  generally  tumid  joints  of  the 
Geraniaceao,  are  characteristics  too  prominent 
to  permit  a  fusion  with  the  OxalidacesB. 
Besides,  the  chemical  qualities  which  so  fre- 
quently corroborate  the  accuracy  of  the 
grouping  of  the  Natural  Families  seem  here  as 
plaiidy  to  separate  these.  The  aromatic  and 
astringent  properties  of  the  Geranium  order 
are  not  to  he  found  in  the  Oxalis  order ;  nor  is 
the  acidity  of  the  latter  known  to  be  present 
in  any  member  of  the  former.  It  cannot  be 
alleged  that  the  specimen  here  given  tends  to 
str^gthen  the  classification  adopted.  The 
plant  was  grown  from  one  of  several  stems 
imported  into  London  in  1864,  *'from  some 
port  in  the  Padflc."  Mr.  Saunders  adds,  "  It 
was  called  a  sort  of  Rhatany  root"  He  does 
not  say  whether  the  stema  were  used  to  adulter- 


ate Erameria  roots,  or  intended  to  be  ofSeted 
as  substitutes  for  them.  They  are  employed 
as  astringents  in  medicine;  and  if  the 
family  of  0.  megaloriiiza  were  reidly  a  tribe  of 
Geraniaceao  the  plant  migfai  be  expected  to 
tiave  a  certain  amount  <S  astringency.  G. 
Robertianum  is  a  popular  astrmgent;  G. 
maculatum  is  the  alum-root  of  North  America. 
But,  as  it  is,  there  wcmld  be  found,  in  all 
probability,  nothing  but  the  acidity  which 
marks  more  or  less  even  the  ^'arracaxsha 
potatos,"  the  tubers  of  0.  crenata  of  Peru, 
whoe  Erameria  likewise  is  found.  It  could 
not,  therefor^  serve  as  a  kind  of  rhatany  root 
Although,  in  general,  the  descriptions  give 
evidence  of  great  care  and  accuracy,  they  are 
occasionally  loosely  worded.  For  instance, 
the  leaves  of  Goodenia  ovata  are  thus  describ- 
ed : — **  Leaves  alternate.  The  petioles  a  quar-  * 
tw  to  half  an  inch  long,  the  blade  ovate; 
two  or  three  inches  long  by  about  half  as 
broad ;  the  point  acute,  &e  base  cordate,  the 
edges  regularly,  sharply,  but  not  deeply, 
toothed."  This  epithet  ^  toothed  "  is  ambigu- 
ous ;  for  it  may  mean  that  the  margin  is  saw- 
tooUied,  or  may  signify  that  it  is  simply  den- 
ate.  It  is  likely  to  be  understood  in  the  latter 
sense,  being  unqualified;  and  so  understood 
it  would  mislead,  for  the  margin  is  serrate. 
The  base  is  not  always  cordate.  Sometimes 
the  description,  without  being  inaccurate,  is 
rather  affected.  Of  the  flower  of  Pleurothallis 
bilamellata,  it  is  said :  **  T^>als  much  shorter 
[than  sepals]  rhombeo-lanoeoUte,  tooth-lett^ 
towards  the  apex,  one-nerved."  A  striking 
monster-form  of  Hyacinthus  ori^italis  is  de- 
scribed and  figured.  The  flowers,  elongated 
and  narrowed,  were  of  a  bright  green.  The 
cylindrical  ovary  was  nearly  as  long  as  the 
tube  of  the  perianth,  ovuliferous  only  in  its 
lower  half.  The  stigma  was  represented  by 
six  minute  papillose  knobs.  The  anthers, 
normal  in  form,  were  reddish-purple,  being  the 
only  "coloured"  portion  of  the  flower.  A 
month  later  the  same  plant  produced  another 
spike  of  twenty-three  blossoms,  composed  as 
follows : — "  Five  flowers  entirdy  green ;  twelve 
flowers  party-coloured  crims(m  and  green, 
but  more  of  the  former  colour ;  six  flowers 
chiefly  green,  with  crimson  points  to  the  sepals. 
Among  the  party-coloured  flowers  was  one 
which  was  nearly  crimson,  and  might  be  said 
to  be  true  to  the  Robert  Steigar  variety  of  the 
Hyacinth."  Mr.  Saunders  adds,  with  regard  to 
the  flowers  he  observed,  that  the  more  crimson 
of  colour  they  were  the  more  closely  did  iiiej 
approach  the  normal  shape.  They  likewise 
became  less  erect,  and  assumed  a  more 
horizontal  position.  One  elongated  erect 
flower,  resembling  those  of  the  first  spike, 
was  green.  The  greatest  amount  of  crimson 
was  developed  in  the  lower  flowers  of  the 
spike,  except  in  three  blooms,  which,  in  shape 
and  colour,  were  most  abnormal,  and  were  in- 
serted on  the  same  level,  while,  strangely 
enough,  the  most  nearly  normal  flowers  arose 
a  little  above  them.  Tne  crimson  colour  was 
most  developed  on  the  tubes ;  and  poll^i  was 
perfected  in  one  of  the  party-coloured  flowers. 
From  a  physiological  point  of  view  more  in- 
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formatiOQ  is  d«sirable.  It  is  not  stated 
whether,  in  the  crimson  and  gre^  flowers,  the 
poileQ  was  perfect ;  neither  is  there  any  state- 
ment of  observations  made  to  determine 
whether  and  in  what  flowers  the  OTules  were 
fertilised.  It  would  hare  been  important  to 
examine  the  respirati<»i  of  the  flowers  under 
these  orcumstanoes,  and  to  make  a  microscopi- 
cal investigation  of  the  segments  of  the  party- 
eoloured  and  green  perianths,  to  discover  under 
what  conditions  the  colouring  matter  presented 
itself.  These  points  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pletelj  overlooked.  However,  in  such  a  work 
IS  this,  the  subject  can  only  be  regarded  as 
episodical  The  B^ugium  J3otanieum,  so  far 
18  its  special  scope  is  concerned,  merits  praise. 
Professor  R^chenbach  has  treated  the  selected 
tribes  of  the  Orchid  order  in  a  thoroughly 
sdentific  and  exhaustive  manner.  * 

68.  lia.  Blanfori>'s  Ohkervatiotu  on  the 
Otology  and  2^logy  of  Ahyninia  embody 
much  solid  work,  and  are  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  scientific  literature.  The  principal  de- 
fect of  the  volume — ^imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  living  creatures  described — ^was 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  a  short  sojourn 
in  a  country  with  whose  language  the  visitor 
was  imacquainted.  Besides,  he  traversed  but 
a  limited  extent  of  territory.  He,  however, 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  specially  com- 
missioned by  the  Uovemment  of  India,  and 
made  such  use  of  his  opportunity  as  to  form 
a  collection  comprising  over  11700  specimens 
of  vertebrata  alone,  representing  860  species, 
and  about  8500  specimens  of  mollusca  and 
artioalata,  rei^resenting  500  species.  To  the 
record  of  his  researches  is  prefixed  a  personal 
narrative  of  imperfect  interest  Some  pas- 
sages indicate  that  he  is  apt  to  form  decided 
jadgments  on  insufficient  data.  Soon  after 
landing  he  saw  Shohos;  they  were  uncouth- 
looking,  but  were  regardfed  as  somewhat  more 
*^ civilized"  when  mey  subsequently 'dressed 
themselves  in  old  gunny  bags.  ^'  These  people," 
he  observes,  *^  are  genuine  Arabs,  their  hands 
against  every  man  s,  arrant  thieves  and  cut- 
throats, but  still  with  some  principle  of 
honour."  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  not  the  best  specimens  of  these  natives 
would  be  seen  near  the  expedition;  and  he 
acknowledges  that  even  those  who  came,  and 
acted  as  piud  carriers,  did  their  work  with  but 
little  pilfering.  European  travellers  who  have 
sojourned  amongst  these  migratory,  pastoral 
people,  have  found  them  hospitable  and  friend- 
ly; so  tiiat  the  denundation  of  them  by  a 
casual  intruder  as  **  arrant  thieves  and  cut- 
throats" looks  like  an  instance  of  race-bigotry, 
from  which  naturalists  should  be  free.  But 
Mr.  Blanford  is  quite  candid,  and  relates 
frankly  what  he  sees,  whether  it  interfere  with 
his  first  impressions  or  not  Thus,  he  found 
that  most  of  the  stories  of  attacks  and  thefts 
were  invented  by  muleteers  and  camp-followers 
to  conceal  their  own  viUany ;  and  they  pushed 
this  villany  so  far  as  to  seize  Shohos  for 
punishment  whom  it  was  discovered  they  had 
robbed  of  their  hire. 

During  the  eight  months  occupied  by  his 


stay  in  Abyssinia,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  the  track  of  the  British  army,  but  mado 
various  excursions  into  the  adjacent  districts 
from  Zulla,  Senaf^,  Massowah,  and  some  other 
places.  Following  the  narrative  of  his  per- 
sonal adventures  come  his  geological  observa- 
tions. He  differs  from  Dr.  Buppell  in  regard- 
ing his  Ealkmergel  hills  at  Sraaf 6  as  formed 
by  claystone  passing  into  trachyte,  and  like- 
wise differs  from  o&er  explorers  on  certain 
points  whilst  confirming  generally  the  accuracy 
of  tiieir  views.  The  gorges  of  the  Abyssinian 
plateau  in  which  rivers  flow  he  reasonably 
considers  to  have  been  formed  by  them.  Hq 
can  find  no  evidence  of  exceptional  disturb- 
ance ;  and  the  strata  are  perfectly  horizontal 
on  either  side.  But  here  his  experience  is 
limited.  Of  marine  denudation  he  could  not 
recognise  a  trace :  his  perceptive  power  may, 
however,  have  been  unconsciously  controlled  a 
little  by  his  theoretical  opinions.  The  power 
of  rain  and  river  to  cause  marked  effects  is 
more  readily  recognised  where  the  tropical 
down-pour  is  seen  at  work  than  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Bhinford,  who  saw  ravines  in  the  Hima- 
layas of  Sikkim,  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
from  6000  to  15,000  feet  by  the  rivers  run- 
ning in  them,  is  not  prepared  to  agree  with 
M.  d^Abbadie's  view  of  the  causes  which 
helped  to  mould  the  surface  of  Abyssinia. 
None  of  the  lakes,  except  the  minor  Lake  of 
Ashangi,  was  examined:  and  this  he  argues, 
must  have  a  subterranean  outlet  His  argu- 
ment, though  plausible,  is  not  conclusive.  He 
finds  it  impossible  to  account  for  the  Ashangi 
hollow  by  any  known  process  of  denudation ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as  an  area  of  de- 
pression^ for  the  hi^er  series  of  traps  on  the 
hills  aroilnd  gives  no  evidence  of  disturbance. 
Tet  the  lower  group  of  traps  is  much  disturb- 
ed. No  trace  of  glacier  action  met  Mr.  Blan- 
f  ord*s  sight.  In  the  preparatioii  of  his  remarks 
on  the  weather-action  on  rocks  he  might  have 
consulted  with  advantage  the  obs^ations 
made  by  M.  Agassiz  in  his  recent  tour  in 
BraznL  He  examines  and  reviews  in  succes- 
sion- the  metamorphic  rocks,  the  Adigrat 
sandstones,  the  Antalo  limestones,  the  Magdala 
and  Ashangi  groups  of  the  Trappean  series, 
the  Aden  volcanic  rocks,  and  of  recent  forma- 
tions the  soils  of  the  lughlands,  coral  islands 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  alluvial  deposits  near  the 
coast 

In  the  sandstone,  which  is  sometimes  a 
thousand  feet  thick,  no  fossils  were  found ; 
and  thus  no  solid  opposition  is  given  to  M. 
Ferret  and  M.  Galinier,  who  class  it  in  the 
tertiary  system.  The  Antalo  Ihnestones,  their 
oolitic  beds,  constitute  the  only  group  in  which 
fossils  were  found.  One  new  species  ^  of 
Echinodermata  named  Hemicidaris  Abyssinica, 
was  discovered  rather  abundantly;  it  ap- 
proaches in  form  to  H.  Wrightii,  Cotteau. 
Four  new  species  of  Lamellibranchiate  Mol- 
luscs are  figured,  and  named  respectively 
Mytilus  Tigransis,  Pholadomya  granulifera, 
Pholadomya  sublirata,  and  Oeromya  paucili- 
rata.  Only  a  few  specimens  of  them  were 
found.  The  Trappean  series  has  been  insuffi- 
ciently studied ;  but  some  interesting  notes  on 
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recent  fonnations  are  made.      On  the  sand- 
stones and  limestones  of  Tigr^  the  vegetation 
was  poor  and  sparse ;  it  improved  with  the  soil 
over  the  metamorphio  rocks,  whilst  on  and 
about  the  traps  it  was  really  rich.    Wherever 
basaltic  rocks  prevail,   a  fertile  and  rather 
argillaceous  black  or  dark  soil  was  found, 
resembling  the  ^*  r^ur  "  of  the  centre,  west, 
and  south  of  India.     It  is  derived,  Mr.  Blanf ord 
believes,  only  from  the  disintegration  of  dole- 
rites,  not  from  trachytes.    Fli£:es  of  obsidian 
were  met  with   under   circumstances  which 
made  their  artificial  origin  probable.     No  well- 
formed  implements  were  however  discovered. 
In  the  zoological  portion  of  the  work,  Mr. 
Blanf  ord,  with  the  collaboration  of  many  dis- 
tinguished naturalists,  has  fully  enumerated 
tiie  collection  of  vertebrata  only.    Considering 
his  limited  experience,  his  separation  of  them 
into  fauna-regions  is  not  wholly  to  be  relied 
on,  and  can  only  give  approximate  results.  But 
they  are  at  least  suggestive,  and  afford  some 
usedful    hints.      The    quadrumana   are   very 
imperfectly  noticed,  specimens  of  Oynocephalus 
hamadryas   and    Cercopithecus    griseo-viridis 
only  having  been  obtained.     Mr.  Blanford  is 
right  in  believing  that  the  former  rarely  attack 
man;  but  he    should    have    suppressed    his 
reason — i.«.,  that  they  did  not  assail  any  of  the 
British  expedition.     The   fact  that  boys  are 
sufficient  to  guard  the  corn-fields  against  their 
forays  would  have  furnished  a  better  argument 
had  it  been  known  to  him.     His  statement 
that  monkeys  are  less  docile,  but  not  less  in- 
telligent, than  dogs  or  elephants  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the^  experience  of  those  who 
have  studied  their  habits  in  their  native  coun- 
tries.     He   saw  a   third    species,  which  he 
doubtfully  thinks  to  have  been  Theropithecus 
obscurus.     *'  The  beautiful  Oolobus  guereza," 
he   says,   "of  which    skins   are   frequently 
brought  to  Aden  from  the  mountains  of  Uie 
Somali  country,   I  never    heard  of  while  in 
Abyssinia."     But  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  monkeys,  has  been  found  in 
Tsagaddy  and  Walkait,  if  not  in  Tigr6.     It  has 
been  observed  to  frequent  the  high  trees  about 
churches,  and   this  habit  makes  the  natives 
careful  of  killing  it.    No  lions  were  shot  by 
any  officer  of  the  expedition;  but  Mr.  Blan- 
ford, in  his  excursions,  found  them  not  unusual 
and  sometimes  danserous.    The  civet-cat,  he 
should  have  known,  is  very  rarely  found  wild 
in  this  country ;  the  Galla  tribes  keep  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  excretion,  which  sells  for  a 
high  price,  for  export.    He  is  surprised  to  find 
the  African  jackals  classed  in  Dr.  Gray's  list 
with  foxes,  whilst  the  Indian  jackal  is  placed 
with  wolves.    His  case  may  be  strengmened 
by  the  fact  that  the  Abyssinians  believe  they 
occasionally  hunt  in  packs,  following  up  their 
prey  with  pitiless  though  not  swift  pursuit 
until  it  is  wearied  out    He  slights  the  coun^e» 
of  the  Abyssinian  boar.     "Several  which  I 
wounded,*'  ne  remarks,  "  showed  no  inclination 
to  charge  under  circumstances  in  which  an 
Indian  pig  would  certainly  have  shown  fight" 
This  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  Parkyns, 
who,  after  wounding  the  animal,  more  than 
once  found  it  make  a  rush  at  him  in  revenge. 


A  new  species  of  Hyraz  is  suggested ;  bat  it 
is  quite  evident  that  a  more  patient  and  atten- 
tive study  of  the  Hyraces  is  what  is  chiefly 
required.  There  is  no  guarantee  tiiat  all  the 
supposed  characteristics  remain  unchanged  in 
every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  indi^ual. 
Particular  care  appears  to  have  been  devoted 
to  obtaining  a  good  collection  of  birds;  and 
the  figures,  where  given,  are  remarkably  well 
done.  On  the  whole,  the  studious  research 
and  practical  knowledge  displayed  in  Mr. 
Blanford's  book  entitle  it  to  a  highly  respect- 
able position  in  the  department  to  which  it 
belongs. 

64.  Few  countries  offer  such  typical  examples 
of  certain  classes  of  crystidline  rocks  as  tiie 
Austrian  Empire.  The  newer  rocks  are  repre- 
sented by  the  varied  and  extensive  Trachytes 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  the  great 
development  of  ba^ltic  rocks  in  Bohemia.  The 
rocks  of  the  upper  palseozoic  and  lower  mezo- 
zoic  epochs  are  represented  by  the  melaphjrs 
and  porphyries  of  the  Riesengebirge.  The  mela- 
phyrs,  augite  and  felsite  porphyries,  gabbro 
and  serpentines  of  the  Eastern  Alps  afford  ex- 
amples belonging  to  nearly  all  the  formations 
between  the  Trias  and  tiie  Chalk ;  while  the 
classic  districts  of  Predazzo  and  Monzoni  in 
South  Tyrol  abound  in  rocks  interesting  alike 
for  their  mineralogical  constitution  and  geologi- 
cal associations.  These  rocks  have  formed  the 
subject  of  numerous  investigations,  and  notably 
by  the  geologists  of  the  Austrian  Geological 
Survey,  among  which  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned F;  von  Richthofen's  GeognoBtisehe  Be- 
Bchreibnng  der  Umgegend  von  PredasBO,  St. 
Oamofi^  und  der  seisser  Alpe  in  Sudtirol 
Within  the  last  few  ^ears,  however,  microsco- 
pical and  chemical  hthology  has  advanced  so 
rapidly  that  a  reinvestigation  of  the  crystalline 
mezozoic  rocks  of  Austria  appeared  to  ihs 
Academy  of  Vienna  to  be  a  desideratum.  In 
1867  they  accordingly  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  subject,  which  was  gained  by 
Dr.  Gustav  Tschermak. 

The  Tocka  described  by  him  in  his  prize  es- 
say, Dis  Forphyrgesteins  Oeiterreiche  aus  der 
Mtttleren  Oeologuehen  Epoehe^  and  also  in 
several  separate  papers,  are  as  follows : — Quarts 
porphyry ;  quartz  porphyrite ;  porphyrite ;  me- 
laphyr,  and  the  allied  rock,  augite  porphyry; 
the  so  called  tourmalin-granite  of  Predazzo; 
the  peculiar  rock  known  as  the  granite  of  Pre- 
dazzo, and  called  monzonite  by  Dr.  Tscher- 
mak;  the  coarse-grained  mixture  of  labrador 
and  augite  known  as  hyperite,  forming  veins  in 
the  monzonite,  and  described  as  diabase  by 
Dr.  Tschermak;  the  allied  rock  gabbro  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  a  plagioclase  rich  in  lime, 
and  diallage;  the  more  or  less  altered  rock 
composed  of  olivin,  bronzite,  diallage,  and  an- 
orthite,  and  extremely  rich  in  magnesia,  known 
as  schillerfels,  and  called  by  Dr.  Tsdiermak 
olivin-gabbro ;  pikrite  consisting  of  olivine  to 
the  extent  of  one-half  the  mass,  and  either 
hornblende,  biotite,  or  diaUage;  and  teschenite, 
a  basic  f  eldspathic  rock  con&ning  analcime  in- 
timately associated  with  the  feldspar  (mikrotin), 
and  hornblende,  or  augite. 
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As  regards  the  paragenesis  of  the  constituent 
minerals  of  the  two  great  groups  of  rocks  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Tschermak — ^the  group  of  por- 
phyries, which  represents  the  tracnytes  of 
later  epochs,  and  the  group  of  melaphyrs  which 
represents  the  later  group  of  basalt — ^he  divides 
the  silicates  into  three  categories :  the  feldspar, 
augite,  and  olivine  groups,  which  he  regards  as 
primitive  constituents:  the  mica,  zeoUte^  and 
quartz  groups,  which  he  looks  upon  as  mter- 
mediate  minerals;  and  epidote,  chlorite,  ser- 
pentine, and  the  pinitoid  groups,  or  secondary, 
or  metamorphic  minerals.  Like  Sartorius  von 
Waltershausen,  he  considers  the  majority  of 
the  recognised  feldspars  as  mixtures.  Accord- 
ing to  Urn  there  are  but  three  typical  feld- 
spars: 

Ka'    Al,'"  SW  0,e.     Orthcclase. 

Naa'  Al,     Sis    Oi«.     Albite. 

Ca"    Al«     Si«    Oie.     Anorthite. 

Crystallographically  he  divides  the  feldspars 
into  two  series :  orthoclase  or  monoclinic,  and 
piagiockse  or  triclinia  The  former  includes 
orthoclase  proper,  and  mixtures  of  orthoclase 
and  albite,  known  under  different  names,  such 
as  adularia,  rhyacolite,  sanidin,  amazonite,  per- 
thite,  pegmatolite,  loxoclase,  etc.  The  plagio- 
dase  feldspars  form  a  series  commencing  with 
albite,  and  ending  with  anorthite.  Between  the 
two  lie  all  the  soda-lime  feldspars — oligoclase, 
andesin  labrador,  etc. — ^which  are  mixtures  in 
various  proportions  of  albite  and  anorthite. 
He  considers  the  typical  formulae  of  the  augite 
and  hornblende  series  to  be : 

Ca"  Mg"  Si«»'  O5.    Diopside. 
Ca    Mgs  Si4    O19.   Tremolite. 

The  aluminous  augites,  containing  in  addition 
the  silicate  Mg"  Alt'"  Si  Go,  and  the  aluminous 
hornblendes,  the  silicates  Ca''  Mg"  AI4'"  Si, 
0„  and  Na»'  AW"  Su  Oi,.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  the  evidence  upon  which  he  bases  this 
theory.  Although  the  tremolites  usually  con- 
tain more  magnesia  than  ihe  augites,  they  are 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  dimorphic  forms  of 
the  same  silicate,  having  the  typical  formula 
(M"  Si  Os)^,  than  as  chemically  distinct  min- 
erals.   The  condenned  meta-silicates  being  poly- 


meric, the  isomorphic  bases  may  replace  each 
other  to  almost  any  extent ;  hence  the  great 
variation  which  takes  place  in  these  groups — a 
variation  which  cannot  occur  in  the  ortho-sili- 
cates, or  anhydro-silicates.  In  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  aluminous  augites  and  hornblendes,  the 
alumina  is  not  derived  from  any  such  definite 
silicates  as  those  assumed  by  Dr.  Tschermak, 
but  from  the  feldspar  out  of  which  they  crys- 
tallized, or  from  garnets  or  other  endomorphs 
which  ihey  enclose. 

Among  the  most  interesting  results  arrived 
at  by  Dr.  Tschermak,  may  be  mentioned  that 
melaphyr  does  not  contam  hornblende,  which 
agrees  with  Gustav  Rose's  and  Streng*s  previous 
researches  on  the  melaphyr  of  Ilef  dd  in  Sile- 
sia, and  proves  that  Ridiwof en  was  in  error  in 
describing  the  essential  constituents  of  the 
melaphyr  of  South  Tyrol  as  oligoclase  and 
hombloide.-  Indeed  some  of  the  older  mela- 
phyrs of  Bohemia  do  not  even  contain  augite 
or  hypersthene.  A^ain,  all  melaphyrs  contain 
olivine.  This  fact  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. It  disproves  the  hitherto  received  view 
that  that  mineral  is  characteristic  of  the  rocks 
of  the  basalt  groups,  and  is  wanting  in  the 
augite  porphyries  and  melaphyrs.  And  again, 
it  shows  tnat  there  exists  an  intimate  connec- 
tion between  olivin  rocks  and  serpentine,  as 
had  been  already  pointed  out]  by  Zirkel  and 
Sandberger.  This  relationship,  which  estab- 
lishes the  thoroughly  metamorphic  character  of 
serpentine,  is  interesting  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  whether  Eozoon  Canadense  is  a 
fossil  or  a  mineral  pseudomorph. 

The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  some  of 
the  Austrian  crystalline  rocks  is  remarkable. 
In  a  specimen  of  melaphyr  from  Landeshut, 
analysed  by  Richthofen,  1*12  per  cent  of 
PaOft  was  found,  and  in  a  specimen  of  Tesche- 
nite  analysed  by  Herr  P.  Juhasz,  for  Professor 
Tschermak,  as  much  as  1*25  per  cent  was 
found.  This  quantity  represents  about  8  per 
cent  of  apatite.  The  curious  rock  in  which 
this  large  quantity  was  found  was  composed 
of  about  80  per  cent  feldspar,  80  of  nom- 
blende,  27  of  analcime,  6  of  magnetite,  8  of 
apatite,  etc. 
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Art.  I. — ^Thk  Moabite  Inscription. 

Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  has 
been  excited  by  the  discovery  of  the  Moab- 
ite Stone,  and  though  several  of  the  most 
eminent  biblical  scholars  and  palaeographers 
in  Burope  have  attempted  the  decipherment 
of  its  mutilated  lines,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  still  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  very 
shape  of  the  monument,  and  therefore  as  to 
the  precise  extent  of  the  injuries  which  the 
inscription  has  suffered.  Both  M.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau  and  Captain  Warren  agree 
in  representing  the  stone  as  roilnded  at  the 
upper  end  and  rectangular  at  the  lower. 
**La  forme  de  la  stele,**  says  the  former, 
writing  at  Jerusalem  on  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary 1870,  "  etait  celle  d'un  carr^  long, 
termine  en  haut  par  une  partie  arrondie; 
Tangle  inferieur  6tait  d6j^  casse  depuis  fort 
longtemps.''  And  the  latter  has  sent  home 
a  sketch  of  the  stone, — reproduced  in-  the 
Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  JKr- 
ploration  Fund,  No.  v.,  1870,  as  also  among 
the  photographs  published  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  same  Fund  (April  8,  1870),  and 
by  Professor  Bawlinson  in  the  Contem^ 
poraty  Review  for  August  1870, — in  which 
it  b  depicted  conformably  to  M.  Ganneau's 
description.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first 
discoverer,  Mr.  F.  A.  Klein,  a  Prussian 
clergyman,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Jerusalem,  positively  asserts  that 
the  stone  was  rounded  at  both  ends,  and 
tiiat,  when  he  saw  it  in  situ,  on  the  19th  of 
August  1868,  it  was  perfectly  entire  and 
uninjured.  His  own  words,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  20, 
1870,  are :  '*The  stone  was  lying  among  the 
ruins  of  Dib&n,  perfectly  free  and  exposed 
to  view,  the  inscription  uppermost.  1  got 
vol*  LHI.  N — 1 


four  men  to  turn  it  round  (it  was  a  basaltic 
stone,  exceedingly  heavy),  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  no  inscription  on  the 
other  side,  and  found  that  it  was  perfectly 
smooth  and  without  any  inscription  or  other 
marks.  What  time  was  lefl  me  before  sun- 
set I  now  employed  in  examining,  measur- 
ing, and  making  a  correct  sketch  of  the 
stone,  besides  endeavouring  to  collect  a  per- 
fect  alphabet  from  the  inscription.  What 
I  have  1  now  enclose,  and  vouch  for  the  per- 
fect correctness  of  what  I  give,  having  taken 
it  down  on  the  spot.  The  stone  is,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  accompanying  sketch,  roiiftd- 
ed  on  both  sides,  not  only  at  the  upper  end, 
as  mentioned  by  Monsieur  Ganneau."  **  The 
stone  itself,"  adds  Mr.  Klein,  ^'was  in  a 
most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  not  one 
single  piece  being  broken  off;  and  it  was 
only  from  great  age  and  exposure  to  the 
rain  and  sun  that  certain  parts,  especially 
the  upper  and  lower  lines,  had  somewhat 
suffered."  As  to  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
inscription,  viz.  thirty-four,  both  our  authori- 
ties are  agreed  ;  but  they  are  again  at  vari- 
ance in  regard  to  the  measurements  of  the 
momiment.  M.  Ganneau  says  that  the  stone, 
judging  by  the  impressions,  had  ^'  1  metre  de 
hauteur  et  0*60  centimetres  de  largeur,  avec 
une  6paisseur  6gale ; "  whilst  Mr.  Klein  de- 
clares that,  according  to  his  correct  measure- 
ment on  the  spot,  ^  the  stone  had  1  m^tre 
13  centimetres  in  height,  70  centimetres  in 
breadth,  and  35  centimetres  in  thickness.'* 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalena,  Mr.  Klein 
showed  his  sketch  to  Pro^»«^aqr  P|^mann 
of  Berlin,  then  acting,  as  Prussian  consul  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  this  schoia/'^endeavodrect,' 
though  unsuccessfully,  to'ffrofcurethe  iffbliu- 
ment  for  the  Berlin  Museum.  Its  existence 
was  now  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  both  M. 
Ganneau  and  Captain  Warren  tried  to  get 
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possession  of  the  stone  itself,  or,  at  least, 
to  obtain  satisfactory  squeezes.  Unfortu- 
nately, both  the  cupidity  and  the  supersti- 
tious feelings  of  the  native  Arabs  were  now 
excited ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
local  officials  of  the  Turkish  Government 
heard  of  the  discovery,  and  endeavoured  to 
put  pressure  upon  th^  people  with  regard  to 
the  stone.  Its  actual  possessors,  the  Beni 
Hamide,  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
that,  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  precious 
object,  a  blight  would  fall  upon  their  crops. 
Probably,  the  ofter  of  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  would  have  got  over  this  difficulty  ; 
6ut  the  action  of  the  Turkish  officials  ex- 
asperated the  people,  and,  sooner  than  givo 
up  their  talisman,  they  lighted  a  fire  under 
It,  threw  cold  water  upon  it  when  thor- 
oughly heated,  and  thereby  shattered  it  into 
pieces,  which  they  distributed  among  their 
granaries  to  act  as  charms  in  blessing  the 
corn.  Fortunately,  M.  Ghmneau  had  been 
able,  before  this  was  done,  to  obtain,  through 
the  exertions  of  three  Arabs,  a  complete 
paper  cast  or  squeeze  of  the  inscription, 
which,  though  snatched  from  the  stone  while 
still  damp  and  torn  into  several  pieces  in  a 
scuffle,  must  have  proved  of  great  value  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  fragments  which 
were  subsequently  obtained.  Soon  after, 
both  M.  Ganneau  and  Captain  Warren  suc- 
ceoded  in  procuring  better  impressions  of 
the  two  largest  pieces  of  the  stone ;  and 
finally,  these  two  pieces,  with  eighteen 
smaller  ones,  came  into  the  possession  of 
M.  Ganneau,  whilst  Captain  Warren  got 
from  his  Arab  "  some  small  pieces,  twelve 
in  number,  with  a  letter  or  two  on  each." 

From  these  data  the  inscription  had  to  be 
reconstructed ;  and  M.  Ganneau  deserves 
high  praise  for  the  patience  and  ingenuity 
which  he  has  shown  in  trying  to  perform 
this  very  difficult  task.  It  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  until  the  whole  of  the  re- 
maining fragments  have  been  collected  at 
•one  place,  and  submitted,  by  photographs 
-or  otherwise,  to  the  examination  of  several 
competent  persons.  But  nevertheless  M. 
Xjanneau  has  been  harshly  dealt  with  by 
certain  scholars  in  England ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  with  Mr.  Deutsch,  to  "  re- 
ject the  bulk  of  M,  Ganneau's  restoration^ 
transcript,  interpretation,  and  all "  (Letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Times,  March  23, 1870). 
Professor  Schlottmann's  estimate  comes 
much  nearer  the  truth,  in  considering  M, 
Ganneau's  revised  text  as  the  result  "  eines 
objectiven,  ebenso  gesehickten,  als  sorgfal- 
tigen  und  gewissenhaften  Verfahrens." 

\\\  regard  to  its  palaiographical  interest, 
cthe  Moabitc  Stone  has  been  ably  treated  by 


Professor  Hawlinson  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  August  1870.  The  researches 
of  the  Comte  de  Vogii6,  contained  in  his 
Melanges  cP Archeohgie  orientate j  have  dear- 
ly established,  on  the  evidence  of  seals,  <y)ins, 
and  inscriptions,  varying  in  age  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
that  there  existed  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period,  say  b.c.  800-700,  an  alphabet 
common  to  all  the  Shemitic  populations  of 
Syria — an  alphabet  from  which  were  de- 
rived the  Greek  letters  on  the  one  side,  and 
all  the  later  alphabets  of  the  East  on  the 
othei;.  This  alphabet  may  be  designated  by 
the  term  Shemitic,  as  it  was  used,  in  the 
first  instance,  exclusively  by  peoples  who 
spoke  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
Shemitic  languages.  Not  that  the  word 
Shemitic  can  be  approved  as  a  scientific 
term  ;  but  scholars  are  not  yet  agreed  upon 
a  substitute,  and  it  is  preferable  to  the  term 
Cadmean,  advocated  by  Mr.  Deutsch  and 
Professor  Rawlinson.  The  idea  of  this  al- 
phabet, like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  was  pic- 
torial. "  The  letters,'*  to  use  the  words  of 
Professor  Rawlinson,  "  were  the  picturfe  of 
familiar  objects,  which  pictures  underwent 
a  gradual  corruption,  the  great  object  being 
to  simplify,  by  reducing  the  character  to 
forms  which  could  be  traced  without  remov- 
ing the  hand  from  the  paper."  Till  within 
the  last  four.months,  it  was  known  to  us  ex- 
clusively fix)m  the  brief  inscriptions  upon 
cylinders  and  seal-nngs,  *  Aramo^n,  Phoe- 
nician, and  Hebrew,  which  have  been  col- 
lected and  translated  by  the  Comte  de 
Vogii6  in  his  Melanges  and  by  Professor 
Levy  of  Breslau  in  his  Siegel  vnd  Gemmen, 
The  oldest  of  these,  all  of  which  are  of 
course  undated,  are  estimated  to  belong  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  j  centuries  before 
Christ,  say  b.c.  750-650.  But  we  now  pos- 
sess in  the  Moabite  Stone  a  long  inscrip- 
tion of  considerably  greater  antiquity ;  for, 
though  likewise  undated,  it  can  be  assigned, 
on  internal  evidence,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
afler,  to  the  reign  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel, 
or  the  commencement  of  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor Jehoram,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  the  letters 
in  this  inscription,  with  their  equivalents  in 
the  ordinary  square  Hebrew  character. 


y  1  A  -7  ^  + 


n 


K 


J   o 


D     ',3     CO     b      np 
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TRa  letter  o  is  accidcnteUy  missing  (as 
in  the  great  Phoenician  inscription  of  Esh- 
miin  &z&r,  king  of  Sidon) ;  but  its  form 
probably'  did  not  deviate  much  from  the 
ancient  Greek    ®     Q  or  the   Phoenician 

A  closer  examination  of  the 
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tenth  line  may  give  certainty  on  this  point. 
This  alphabet  is,  doubtless,  almost,  if  not 
absolutely,  identical  with  that  employed  by 
the  poets,  prophets,  and  historians  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  when  they 
committed  their  works  to  writing;  and  it 
may  bo  well  for  scholars  to  bear  this  in 
mind  when  attempting  conjectural  emenda- 
tions upon  the  biblical  texts. 

But,  besides  the  archaic  forms  of  the  let- 
ters, there  is  another  point  especially  de- 
serving of  notice  in  this  monument,  viz.  its 
punctuation.  Not  only  are  single  words 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  point,  but 
the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence  is  marked 
by  a  perpendicular  line.  A  more  minute 
investigation  than  has  yet  taken  place  will 
probably  show  that  there  is  a  point  after 
each  word,  and  may  serve  to  correct  M. 
Gaimeau^s  facsimiles  and  statements  in  a 
few  doubtful  cases.  For  example,  we  have 
some  suspicion  as  to  the  point  after  3  in 
tin  •  2ndXT  (line  18),  and  n  in  «m  •  ma 
(I  8),  and  still  more  as  to  that  after  3  in 
n  •  2n[o]«n  (1.  12,  13).  The  perpendicular 
line  seems  superfluous  after  nn->pa  in  line 
3,  and  inban  in  line  30 ;  but  we  desiderate 
it  after  ob5  in  line  7,  and  ^^«  '  rn  in  line 
23.  The  use  of  the  point  was  already 
known  from  certain  of  the  Phoenician  in- 
scriptions, e.g,  the  Citiensis  secunda,  and 
from  Samaritan  mss.  The  perpendicular 
line  is  employed  in  the  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions to  separate  single  words,  whence  the 
double  point  (;)  after  each  word  in  iEthi- 
opic  MS8. ;  and  possibly  the  Hebrew  S6ph- 
Asfik  (:)  may  have  had  a  similar  origin, 
he  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  present 
a  parallel  in  their  use  of  a  slanting  wedge. 

Befi>re  proceeding  further,  it  is  right  to 
enumerate  the  principal  pamphlets  and  arti- 
cles which  have  been  published  regarding 
the  Moabite  Stone.  This  will  save  the 
trouble  of  constant  references. 

The  first  to  make  the  inscription  gener- 
ally known  to  European  scholars  was  M. 
Ciermont-Ganneau  in  his  letter  to  the  Comte 
de  Vogii6  entitled  La  Stele  de  Mesa  roi  de 
Moab^  896  avant  J,  C,  dated  Jerusalem, 
16  January  1870,  with  a  note  at  the  end  by 
M,de  Vogii6,  dated  Paris,  5  February  1870. 
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This  has  been  succeeded  by  an  article  by  M. 
Ganneau  in  the  Revue  Arckeologique  for 
March  and  June  of  the  present  year.  Of 
the  two  ^csimiles  which  accompany  these 
essays,  that  appended  to  the  latter  is  natu- 
rally by  ikr  the  more  oomplete.  A  short 
article  by  M.  Renan  in  the  Journal  des 
Debate  for  the  26th  of  February  did  not 
add  much  to  our  knowledge.  Then  appear- 
ed a  notice  of  M.  Ganneau's  first  pamphlet, 
by  M.  J.  Derenbourg,  in  the  Journal  Asia' 
tique  for  January-February,  and  a  longer 
article  by  the  same  scholar  in  the  Revue 
Israelite  of  April  8,  based  upon  M.  Gan- 
neau's  revised  copy.  Among  German 
scholars  the  first  to  take  the  field  was  Pro- 
fessor Schlottmann  of  Halle,  whose  excel- 
lent pamphlet  is  dated  March  15.  He  also 
Sublished  his  translation  in  the  Times  for 
[ay  5,  and  gave  a  revised  version  in  the 
Zeiischrift  der  Deutscken  Morgenldndiscken 
Oesellschafty  xxiv.  Bd,,  i.  und  ii.  Heft^  dated 
May  13.  Meantime  the  inscription  had 
been  discussed  by  Professor  Ewald  in  the 
Gottingiscke  gelekrte  Anzeigen  for  April  20 ; 
and  a  complete  translation  had  be^n  attempt- 
ed by  Dr.  Neubauer  in  the  April  number 
of  Frankel  and  Gratz's  Monatsschrift  fur 
Geschichte  und  Wissensckaft  des  Juden^ 
thums,  agreeing  closely  with  one  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of  March  27.  The 
well-known  Jewish  scholar  Dr.  Geiger  oi 
Berlin  also  wrote  upon  the  subject  in  the 
above  mentioned  number  of  the  Zeitschrift 
der  Deutscken  Morgenldndiscken  Gesell' 
scliaft ;  and  finally  Professor  Noeldeke  or 
Kiel  published  his  admirable  treatise,  dated 
April  6,  of  which  he  himself  wrote  a  short 
notice  in  the  Gottingiscke  gelekrte  Anzeigen 
for  May  4.  Of  other  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  France  and  Germany,  we  have 
seen  only  that  in  the  Beilage  zur  Allge^ 
meinen  Zeitung  for  April  16,  written  by 
Professor  Haug  of  Munich,  and  one  by 
Professor  Schrader  of  Giessen  iu  the  Tkeo- 
logisckes  Literaturblatt  for  June  1.  Those 
by  Dr.  Abraham  Harkavy  in  the  *ii23 
•|i33bn,  Nos.  13,  14  and  16  of  the  present 
year,  wo  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  In- 
scription of  Mcsha,  with  an  attempt  at 
punctuation,  after  the  Hebrew  manner.  We 
have  endeavoured  also  to  supply  at  least 
some  of  the  lacunsB ;  but,  in  tne  absence  of 
accurate  tracings  and  photographs,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  so  with  certainty. 


[^n]  axb  r^'o  •  ^[i\ii,'^^^  ia  •  yQi«  r»'3x 
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In  the  following  translation,  words,  or  portions  of  words,  supplied  by  conjecture,  are 
printed  in  italics.  Words  within  brackets  are  added  merely  to  convey  more  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  the  original. 

1.  I,  Mesha,  son  of  Kemosh-^crd,  king  of  Moab,  the  Dir 

2,  bonite — my  father  reigned  over  Moab  thirty  years,  and  I  reign- 
s' ed  after  my  father.    And  I  made  this  high-place  for  ^emosn  in  Korchoh,  a  high- 

place  of  de- 

4.  liverance,  because  he  delivered  me  from  all  enemies  and  let  me  look  [with  pleas- 

ure] upon  [the  destruction  of]  all  my  haters.     There  arose  Otn^ 

5.  ri,  king  of  Israel,  and  he  oppressed  Moab  many  days,  because  Kemosh  was  angry 

with  his 

6.  land.    And  his  son  [t.e.  Ahab]  succeeded  him,  and  he  too  said,  **  I  will  oppress 

Moab.'*    In  my  days  he  said  ihisy 

7.  but  I  looked  upon  [the  ruin  of]  him  and  his  house,  and  Israel  perished  fi>r  ever. 

And  Omri  had  taken  possession  of  the^^m 

8.  of  Medeba,  and  dwelt  in  it ;  and  ihey  oppressed  Moah^  he  and  his  son,  forty  yean; 

hut  looked 

9.  upon  him  [i.e.  Moab]  Kemosh  in  my  days.    And  I  built  \i.e.  restored  or  fortified] 

Baal-Meon,  and  constructed  in  it  the  moat  (?)  ;  and  I  Imill 
10.  Kiryathaim.    And  the  men  of  Gad  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Aforoth  from  of 
old,  and  the  kiii^  of  /s- 
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11.  rael  had  built  for  himself  the  city;  and  I  fought  against  the  city,  and  took  it,  and 

slew  all  the  inhabitants  of 

12.  the  city,  [as]  a  [pleasing]  sight  to  Kemosh  and  to  Moab ;  and  I  carried  off  thence 

the of  Yahvehy  and  drag- 

13.  ged  it  [or  them]  before  Kemosh  at  Kerioth.      And  I  made  dwell  in  it   [viz. 

Ataroth]  the  people  of  Shiran  and  the  people  of  .  •  . 

14.  M-ch-rath  k).     And  Kemosh  said  to  me,  "  Go,  take  Nebo  from  Israel ; "  and  I 

15.  went  by  night,  and  fought  against  it  from  the  dawning  of  the  morning  until  mid- 

day, and  1 

16.  took  it^  and  slew  the  whole  [p<HHi1ation]  of  it,  seven  thousand 

17 ,  for  to  Ashtor-Kemosh  1  had  devoted  it ;  and  I  took  away  thence 

the 

18.  vessels  of  Yahveh,  and  dragged  them  before  Kemosh.     And  the  king  of  Israel 

[t.e.  Ahaziah]  built 

19.  Yahaz,  and  abode  in  it  whibt  he  was  fighting  against  me ;  but  Kemosh  drove  him 

out  before  me  [literally^  before  my  &ce]  ; 

20.  and  I  took  of  Moab  two  hundred  men,  all  his  headmen  (?),  and  I  led  them  up  (?) 

to  Yahaz,  and  took  it, 

21.  in  addition  to  Dibon.     I  built  Korchoh,  the  wall  of  the  woods  and  the  wall  of 

22.  the  mound  ;  and  I  built  its  gates,  and  I  built  its  towers ;  and 

23.  1  built  the  palaee ;  and  I  made  the  reservoirs  for  rain-water  (?)  in  the  midst  of 

24.  the  dty.     And  there  was  not  a  cistern  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  in  Korchoh ;  and 

I  said  to  the  whole  people,  **  Make /or 

25.  yourselves  each  a  cistern  in  his  house.''     And  I  cut  the  moat  for  Korchoh  with 

(the  labour  of]  the  captives 
srael.    I  built  ^roer ;  and  I  made  the  road  over  the  Amon. 

27.  1  [re]buiit  Beth-Bamoth,  for  it  had  been  pulled  down.    I  built  Bezer,  for 

28.  .  .  .  men  of  Djibon,  fifty  [in  number],  for  all  Dibon  was  submission  [submissive 

to  me].     And  I  .  .  .  . 

29 in  the  cities  (?],  which  I  added  to  t^e  land.     And  I  huUt 

30. and  Beth-Diblotlukim,  and  Beth*Baal*Meon ;  and  I  took  up  (?)  thither 

the  .  .  . 

31 the  land.    And  Iloronaim,  there  dwelt  in  it.     B 

32. And  Kemosh  said  to  me,  ^'  Go  down,  fight  against  Horonaim." 

And  I 

33. Kemosh  in  my  days.     And 

34. year  (?) 


The  inscription  may  be  divided,  as  to  its 
subject,  into  five  sections.  In  the  following 
commentary  these  are  indicated  in  their 
places,  while  the  continuous  numbering  of 
the  lines  of  the  inscription  is  preserved. 

I.  Dedication  of  the  high-place  construct- 
ed by  king  Mesha  at  Dibon  to  his  god  Ke- 
mosh. 

Line  1.  Tjas}.  Hebrew  ^33?},  andchi,  but 
in  pause  anochl;  Phoenician  ^5X,  prob- 
ably anbcha  in  later  times  (as  in  the  Bcen^Jh 
lus  of  Plautus)  anlc^  anech.  In  one  of  the 
graffiti  of  Abydos^  Zotenberg  and  Schroder 
find  the  form  '»D3X ;  but  their  reading  has 
been  rejected  by  Levy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  x>n 
good  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Moabites  had  pronounced  the  word  anochl, 
or  even  andcht,  we  should  have  expected 
them  to  write  "^ssx,  just  as  they  write 
Tabc,  ■♦3?on,  etc. — rr-c,  soriptio  defeo* 
tiva.  In  the  Bible  the  name  of  the  king  is 
written  5C'»^,  2  Kings  iii.  4,  and  that  of 
another  person  irj-'O,   1   Chron.  ii.   42. — 


lADss.  The  n  is  said  by  M.  Ganneau  to 
be  certain,  but  of  the  a  there  remain  only 
"des  traces  inappreciables."  The  reading 
is,  however,  in  all  probability  correct,  and 
the  name  finds  its  analogies  in  the  Hebrew 
*ia  hn  and  ^h"*??,  the  Hebrew  or  Ammon- 
iti  ^itt^a  (de  Vogti6,  Milanges,  p.  139,  Levy, 
Siegel  und  Gemmen^  p.  44),  the  Phoenician 
o?3na,  'Ts'ia,  etc. — In  filling  up  the  lacuna 
at  the  end  of  the  line  we  have  followed 
Noeldeke.  The  same  conjecture  was  made 
independently  by  Professor  Weir  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Schlottr 
mann,  and  by  Ganneau^  who  says  that  the 
perpendicular  stroke  of  the  letter  ^  is  still 

visible  on  the  stone.  KingMesha's  family 
were  probably  natives  of  JJibon  (compare 
Gen.  xxxvi.  32-^9  and  1  Chron.  i.  43-50) ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  site  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  orthography  'ja'»i  probably  in- 
dicates the  pronunciation  Daibon  (l^*^?)  or 
D6bon  (p'»^);  and  Eusebiiis  in  the  Ono* 
masticon  actually  writes  Aai^cuv. 
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2.  I^sjbd.  Here  we  find,  for  the  first  time, 
the  plural  form  in,  as  in  Arabic  and  Aramaic, 

^^iU,  gen.   and  ace.   ^jJuiU,  IT^n. 

The  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  termination  is 
im, — nd.  The  biblical  form  is  nj;^,  rjti, 
but  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  offer  both 
hao  and  no, 

3.  \r?i<i.  Heretofore  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  vdo  conversivum  has  been  regarded  as 
a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Hebrew  language ; 
but  the  inscription  shows  that  it  was  shared 
by  the  Moabite.  The  use  of  the  verb  n©y 
is  also  a  Hebraism,  the  ordinary  Phoenician 

word  being  bye,  Arabic  JJli,  which  is 
only  poetic  in  Hebrew. — nxT  r«2n  is  a 
Phoenician  construction,  biblical  Hebrew  re- 
quiring the  repetition  of  the  article  mjan 
nxm.  In  poan  we  have  an  example  of  the 
archaic  ending  n— ,  so  common  in  Phoe- 
nician and  so  rare  in  Hebrew,  where  its 
place   is   usurped    by   the   weakened  n— . 

The  Arab  writes  s — ,  by  way  of  a  com- 

promise  between  <^ —  and  5 — .  — •*^'?'^I?  j 
calvitium,  seems  a  not  inappropriate  name 
for  the  bare,  bald  summit  of  a  hill.  As  the 
monument  was  found  at  Dibon,  and  yet 
said  by  the  king  to  be  situated  nn-'pa,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  Dibou  and  Korchah  are 
only  different  names  for  the  same  place ;  or 
rather,  that  nnnp  was  a  part  of  Dibon,  as 
•jT^s  of  Jerusalem — in  short,  its  Capitol  or 
Acropolis,  if  we  read  Korchdh,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  word  in  n-^  would  seem  to 
contradict  what  we  said  just  above  regard- 
ing the  Moabite  use  of  r-:;  but  the  h— 
may^  here  correspond,  not  to  the  Hebrew 

n— ,  but  to  the  Arabic  ^5-^,  4,  if—,  d\  or 

\\—y  dnu  ;  and  the  correct  pronunciation 
may  be  nn-jj?,  or  more  likely  nh-jij.     In 

Arabic  we  find  ^^yS ,  Karchd,  iL^jiJt ,  aU 

Karchd^u,  and  ^^l,i*j) ,  Korchdnu^  as  names 

of  places.  This  last  is  probably  identical 
in  fonii  with  our  nhip^  for  lirn^,  just  as 
n*b'»o  and  rh^i  stand  for  •pb-'d  and  ^Ib-tR ,  as 
is  proved  by  the  derivative  adjectives  '•aib^'d 
and  '^3^'^a.  Compare  also  i^5«  and  "sX^to, 
— ro[;?  ^]??  ^r  5;d[a  m]2,  is  the  read- 
ing of  Schlottmann,  Noeldeke,  and  Deren- 
bourg,  adopted  by  Ganneau,  who  says  that, 
iiHer  the  :a,  is  visible  the  long  stroke  of 
*5^  or  Jf  .  Compare  the  name  "it???  lax, 
1  Sam.  vii.  12.  We  agree  with  Noeldeke, 
however,   in  regarding  this   conjecture  as 


uncertain,  though  we  can  propose  nothing 
better.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  straight 
stroke  before  the  3  must  be  part  of  a  let- 
ter, since  the  dividing  line  appears  to  be 
out  of  place  here,  and  the  combination  of 
line  and  point  scarcely  admissible. 

4.  5cn  is  a  distinctly  Hebrew  form,  a 
Hi/il,  with  preformative  n.  The  Phoe- 
nician prefix  is  **,  as  in  »J^7,  '^^l?'??  ^^^ 
Aramaic  and  Arabic,  K.  In  these  last 
named  dialects  the  n  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, e.^.  of^  ^^^  v>f%l>  ^^  wish^  l^'t^ 
for      v|.| ,  to  pour  out,  ^2^a% ,  to  believe, 

— •|''3birfn  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  words 
in  the  inscription.  The  d  is  marked  by 
Ganneau  as  somewhat  uncertain.  In  Cap- 
tain Warren's  copy,  on  which,  however,  but 
little  reliance  can  be  placed,  the  word  looks 
more  like  a"^bi  than  anything  else ;  out  of 
which,  with  a  due  regard  to  possible  amfa- 
sions  and  permutations  of  letters,  Schlott- 
mann has  expiscated  l^^^n  ==  '»p^f? ,  perse- 
cutors. Another  proposed  reading  is  Ir^^^  ? 
kings,  with  *y  instead  of  V/  ;  a  third, 
•(bbfen  {Le\y),  plunclfirers ;  a  fourth,  1^*^?1 
(Schrader),  rulers.  It  is  best,  however,  to 
abide  by  is^a^ ,  from  Tji^  in  the  sense  of 
the  biblical  l^^^^n ,  to  ihrow  down  violently, 
to  overturn  and  destroy,  comparing  also  the 
uses  of  nbd. — With  "^wtD  baa  ••:xin  com- 
pare, for  example,  Ps.  lix.  11  and  Ps. 
cxviii.  7. 

II.  Retrospect :  the  oppression  of  Moab 
by  Omri  and  his  son  Ahab ;  his  deliverance 
by  Mesha. 

Line  4.  The  lacuna  at  the  end  of  this  line 
causes  much  difficulty.  According  to  Gan- 
neau, the  stone  presents  7  and  a  figure 
which  may  be  3  or  part  of  o  ;  after  which 
there  is  space  for  two,  or  at  most  three,  let- 
ters. We  cannot  supply  merely  the  name 
of  Omri,  ''[^]«5 ,  for  three  reasons :  first, 
that  the  single  letter  *^  would  not  fill  up  the 
vacant  space;  second,  that  ^ba  in  1.  5  is 
not  the  verb,  which  would  require  by  after 
it,  as  in  1.  2 ;  and  third,  that  the  substantive 
verb  must  necessarily  be  expressed  if  the 
sense  were  •**  Omri  was  king  of  Israel." 
Sc^Jilottmann  reads  '»[ic5  nb]5,  to  which 
there  are  two  objections :  first,  that  the  fig- 
ure upon  the  stone  immediately  ailer  5  is 
certainly  not  b ;  and  second,  that  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  four  letters  after  tbt 
one.  We  are  therefore  inclined,  with  Noel- 
deke, to  change  the  0   Into  f  ,  and  n 

5.  i3r^  is  the  3  pers.  sing,  imperf.  JiToi 
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of  fj;;  =»  Hebrew  Pi  el  ni? .  The  form  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Arabic,  \j^  ,  imperf. 

yL*j.— W  •!«:— Hebrew  o'»a'n  o'»o;. — 
5;|xn  "^s.     This  is  Geiger's  reading.    The 

furm  is  almoKt  pure  Arabic,  v,^u  — •  He- 
brew oixnn . — The  lacuna  at  the  end  of 
the  line  is  again  perplexing.  After  3  Gan- 
neau  has  marked  a  doubtful  a  (or  "i,  or 
x).  Sehlottmann  supplies  nx[nxn^  ri]a, 
with  him  [Moab]  and  his  land,  Noeldeke 
n'x[^x  ■»: J2a ,  with  the  people  of  his  land, 

for  either  of  which  there  is  scarcely  room 
on  the  stone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sin- 
gle letter  X  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  space.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  until  the  stone  can  be  carefully 
examined,  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
reading  ns^xa,  with  his  land,  Moab  is 
the  land  of  Kcmosh,  who  stands  to  it  in  the 
same  relation  as  Jehovah  does  to  the  land 
of  IsraeL  The  pronominal  suffix  n—  oc- 
curs in  Hebrew,  though  "i —  is  far  more 
usual. 

6.  nB^n*i.     The  radical    rtn   has   here 

-  -  —  i« » 
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the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  t_4l^-  The 
suflix  is  apparently  a  shorter  form  of  the 
Hebrew  *n— . — WK  ,  1  pers.  sing.  Imperf. 
Kal,  like  135*^  in  1.  5.    The  conclusion  of 

• 

this  line  presents  great  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  line  7. 

7.  Sehlottmann  supplies  t5«a  after  "^^s^ 
'  in  1.  6,  and  regards  the  .words  from  Kixi  to 
cb?  as  the  utterance  of  the  god :  "  In  my 
days  Cam  OS  said,  Now  I  will  look  upon  him 
and  his  house  [temple],  and  Israel  perishes 
in  eternal  destruction."  As  to  the  "^  in 
^7^1  (*'^)>  l>efore  the  oratio  di recta,  ho  re- 
fers to  Ps.  ii.  6,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  16,  2  Kings 
iv.  41,  vii.  13.  a  nxi  he  takes  in  the  sense 
of  "  to  look  upon  graciously  "  (Gen.  xxix. 
32),  referring  nnnai  na  to  Moab.  lan  is 
th^n  a  prophetic  perfect,  as  in  Jerem.  xlviii. 
46,  Isaiah  xlv.  17.  We  ventui-e  to  adopt 
an  entirely  different  view.  The  subject  of 
■»«x  is  Ahab ;  as  its  object  we  would  sup- 
ply nstT ,  referring  to  the  words  PSt  I5rx 
2X0 .  Gannean,  it  is  true,  exhibits  a  stroke 
I  after  the  *i ,  which  could  scarcely  pertain 
to  a  t  or  even  an  «  (^\^) ;  t>ut  we  cannot, 
as  has  been  shown,  place  implicit  confidence 
in  his  reproduction  of  the  inscription  where 
the  stone  is  so  much  damaged,  nna  is  the 
house,  or  line,  of  Omri  or  Ahab.  The  first 
12H  is  a  perfect ;  the  second  is  a  substan- 
tave  governinjf  fibs  in  the  g«?nitive.  We 
have  pointed  the  word  'lax  (Numbers  xxiv. 


20,  24);  but  in  the  Moabite  dialect  the 
word  may  perhaps  have  been  a  segholate. 
The  expressions  used  here  are,  of  course, 
hyperbolical,  and  imply  nothing  more  than 
the  death  of  Ahab  and  the  successful  cam- 
paign against  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Ahaziah. 
One  sligjht  objection  may  perhaps  be  raised 
to  both  Schlottmann's  explanation  of  this' 
passage  and  ours,  viz.  that  the  stone  exhib- 
its the  greatest  mark  of  punctuation  |  after 
nnaai ,  and  not,  as  we  should  expect,  after 
obj. — The  word  0"»''i  goes  back,  as  a  plu- 
perfect, to  a  time  antecedent  to  that  last 
spoken  of.  At  the  end  of  the  line  there  is 
space  for  a  couple  of  letters ;  and  1.  8  be- 
gins, according  to  Ganneau,  with  a  doubtful 
5.  Schlottmanu  has  supplied  "'[p]  nn, 
altering  0  into  ^  •  We  had  thought 
of  reading  ""[tJp]  nJJ ,  "  the  plain  (-i-id-^c) 
of  Medeba,"  which  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or,  if  the  5  were  cor- 
rect, y[pa]  rx,  taking  rp?5«=n?r?a;  but 
Ganneau  now  says  that  the  first  letter  of  1. 
8  is  25  5  and  that  the  whole  word  appears  to 
be  (as  Noeldeke  had  conjectured)  yy\ . 

8.  t<aT'nt ,  according  to  Ganneau  with  a 
point  after  the  ri ,  seems  to  be  the  Moabite 
pronunciation  of  the  name  which  the  He- 
brews pronounced  fi<^T^^.  Compare  aKi«, 
Gen.  xix.  37.  Noeldeke,  howeVer,  writes 
Mehedeba,  «anr;« .  —  a'a'»n  from  ao;. — 
Sehlottmann  fills  up  the  great  lacuna  thus, 
nbaf^  «n  ax*a  nx  w?»i"|:  but  of  course 
there  is  ample  field  for  conjecture,  nothing 
being  certain  but  the  words  "  and  his  son, 
forty  years,"  Ganneau's  reading,  fija  ■•»"• 
{JRevue  Archeologique^  June,  p.  365),  is  to 
us  inexplicable ;  for  at  p.  382  he  says  "  Je  • 
ne  puis  encore  combler  la  grande  lacune 
m^diale."  "  Forty  years "  is  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  a  round  number ;  for  Omri 
was  actually  sole  monarch  only  twelve  years, 
and  Ahab  reigned  twenty-two.  By  reckon- 
ing Omri's  reign  from  the  death  of  Zimri, 
we  should,  however,  get  a  sum  of  38  years ; 
and  the  two  years  of  Ahaziah  would  then 
complete  the  total  of  forty. — At  the  end  of 
the  line  Sehlottmann  reads  K*^!? ,  in  the  sense 
of  looking  graciously  upon  his  people, 
Noeldeke,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes 
na[o^n],  from  the  radical  a**©,  which  we 
would  read  fj^^^!  or  R?^"?? ,  "  and  Kemosh 
restored  it  [to  Moab]  in  my  days."  Com- 
pare, for  example,  2  Kings  xlv.  22. 

II L  The  campaign  of  Mesha  against  Is- 
rael. 

Line  9.  "|a!*3  ^  imperf.  with  vAv  convers., 
from  n:a,  to  build,  meaning,  however, 
nothing  more  than  to  restore,  repair,  or  for- 
tify,— After  na  ujjxi,  Ganneau  now  sup- 
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plies  {Revue  Archioloffique,  June,  p.  382) 
niOHn,  whilst  Schlottinann  had  filled  up 
the  lacuna  with  ^nj  nth.  The  word  n^r»n 
^ms  to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  rim'd 
and  nn^,  and  the  n;ti  of  the  Targdms,  a 
ditch,  trench,  or  moat.  Its  vocalization  may 
perhaps  be  nji^  (like  nTTfcj,  rc^K),  or 
ni«x  (like  Vsa:$,  p,i-i3x,  niBX,  ?r.t»). 
— At  the  end  of  the  line  Schlottmann  sup- 
plies •ibrx^,  or  some  similar  word,  signi- 
fying "  I  laid  siege  to."  He  refers  the  en- 
tire passage  to  Kiryathaim  ;  but  since  Gan- 
neau  has  discovered  that  the  true  reading  in 
the  next  line  is  rn— 5  |^ixa ,  this  view  is  no 
longer  tenable. 

10.  "i^n^^p .  This  is  the  first  example  we 
have  met  of  the  Moabitc  dual  in  Vt)  ^^^ 
contracted  from  T?—)  &yin;  whereas  the 
Hebrew  termination  is  O"^—,  4ytm^  the 
Phcenician,  b—  (which  is  found  in  Hebrew 
only  in  "'toy  D'»3ti,  nito  B-^nd).  Exam- 
ples of  the  forms  dm,  dn,  occur^  however, 
in  the  Bible,  viz.  "^Th  or  irn ,  -jgnj? ,  and 
^r?*3»  possibly  also  ncijjip  (£2ek.  xxv. 
9).  In  this  point,  therefore,  the  Moabite 
dialect  approaches  nearer  to  the  Aramaic 
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1^,   kn,  and  the  Arabic  ^\ — ^  ^^ — , 

dnt,  aini,-^^}  V^K,  collective,  as  in  Josh, 
ix.  6,  Judges  ix.  55,  etc — ^a«^  is  really 
upon  the  stone  {Revue  Arehiologique,  June, 
p.  382). — After  y">xa  Ganneau  has  made 
out  the  letters  nn— 5  {Revue  ArchMogique, 
June,  p.  366),  but  unfortunately  the  second 
letter  is  illegible.  Probably  it  was  the 
missing  t),  so  that  the  name  is  that  of 
Ataroth. 

11.  or!*?^?^5  1  pers.  sing,  imperf.,  with 
vdv  convers.y  from  ontjbn ,  corresponding 
in  meaning  and  construction  to  the  Hebrew 
cnba .  Grammatically  the  form  seems  to  be 
identical  with  the  Arabic  eighth  conjugation 

JJuit,  not  with  the   Hebrew   Hithpailj 

which  is  the  Arabic  fifth,  Jjiij,  and  had 

f>robably  the  same  form  in  Moabitish  (see 
.  5,  C)S8<r)), — "ij?  is  not  a  proper  name,  but 
the  Moabite  equivalent  of  n^9 ,  meaning  a 
walled  city, — At  the  end  of  the  line  Gan- 
neau gives  a  n^  with  blank  space  after  it 
for  about  three  letters;  but  in  the  Revue 
Archeologique  for  June,  p.  383,  he  says  that 
the  letter  which  he  took  for    l|,    rr,   is 

rather  a  ^ ,  a,*  and  that  the  next  line  com- 
mences with  n  (t>?s?).     He  therefore  pro- 

•  The  letter  actaallj  given  in  the  lUviLe  Archeo- 
logique is  "T ;  but  M.  Gftnneau*8  article  is  wretchedly 
printed,  the  Hebrew  tjpe  bcmg  fall  of  errors. 


poses  to  read  til  (!)•  More  probably  the 
^  n  is  a  ^  **)  and  we  should  read  bs 
•np^n  ati^  or  tpm  151^^  i» .  Noeldeke  read 
npa  aid»n  b»;  Schlottmann,  [ii^k  05]n  bx 
*^a ,  for  which  latter  restoration  there  is 
hardly  room  on  the  stone. 

12.  The  first  word,  according  to  Ganneau 
{Revue  Archiol^gigye,  June,  p.  383),  is 
•«]>h ,  not  "tp^a . — ^Hie  word  n**"!  may  be  re- 
garded, as  it  is  by  Noeldeke,  as  a  contract 
tion  for  n*K*j  ("  Augenweide "),  from  rtsr;, 
according  to  the  form  nj3^,  f^I^?»  ^^^1» 
nj»^,  *^n2C,  njrd,  the  k  having*  been  ab- 
sorbed, as  m  o'?';  (Job  xxxix.  9,  10),  r^ 
(Deut,  xi.  12),  mSb  (Gen.  xxv.  24).  Com- 
pare   nw,    Keri    nwi,    Eccles.  v.    la 

Others,  as  Derenbourg,  regard  it  as  a  con- 
traction  for  n*9n ,  from  n^n ,  comparing 
the  Moabite  name  of  Ruth,  r^^  for  r^rj . 
We  write  n*"),  not  n'»'n.  as  vowel  letters 
are  not  used  by  the  Moabites  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  except  in  a  few  instances,  which 
we  shall  try  to  explain  hereafter. — ^For 
ZiKtk^  Schlottmann  would  read  saib  b» . 
"  the  god  of  Moab,"  regarding  the  n  as  a 
blunder  of  the  engraver  for  k  .  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  mistake  cannot  be  denied, 
as  the  inscription  of  Eshmiin  &z&r  presents 
more  than  one  certain  example. — acx"^ . 
We  have  preferred  Schlottmann's  punctua- 
tion a«Ki,  from  nsti,  to  Noeldeke's  3tr»^. , 
from  zn^.  The  lacuna  probably  contained 
a  statement  similar  to  that  in  lines  17  and 
18,  viz.  the  plundering  of  a  temple  of  Je- 
hovah, and  the  transfer  of  the  sacred  uten- 
sils to  the  shrine  of  Kemosh  at  Kerioth. 
The  precise  words  are,  however,  very  diffi- 
cult to  guess.  At  the  end  of  the  line,  ac- 
cording to  Ganneau  {Revue  Archeologique^ 
June,  p.  383),  the  letters  k1  are  distinct, 
followed  by  a  third,  which  is  doubtful,  and 
then  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line 

nan,  giving  (see  1.  18)  the  word  nanoxn, 
from  ano,  with  the  masc.  suffix  n —  or 
fenu  n— .  The  suffix  is,  if  we  may  trust 
M.  Ganneau's  sight,  separated  from  its  verb 
by  a  point ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  a^ain  the 
case  in  1.  18  {Revue  Archeologique,  J une^  p. 
883). 

13.  n'^-^pja  ,  "  at  Kerioth.**  Schlottn>ann 
reads  n^^pa ,  "  in  Kiryath,"  t.^.  Kiryathaim, 
comparing  the  KapuiSa  of  Eusebius  and 
Corajatha  of  Jerome. — Ganneau  at  first  re- 
garded the  rest  of  the  line  as  containing  a 
specification  of  the  captives  and  booty,  read- 
ing a^Ki,  explaining  po  OH  as  p\ff  tiK, 

"chiefs,"  and  supplying  the  lacuna  at  the 
end  by  n-nma  [v]» ,  "  objets  de  prix  **  (!). 
But  he  has  since  become  a  convert  to  the 
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view  of  Derenbourg,  Noeldeke,  and  Schlott- 
mann,  who  find  here  the  names  of  the  places 
from  which  colonists  were  brought  to  Ata- 
roth  afler  the  massacre  of  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants.—a«xj  ,  HifU  of  a^; . — YJ«?  K 
as  Derenbourg  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
the  name  substituted  in  the  Targiim  Yerii^ 
ihalmi  for  the  biblical  nm^^ ,  Num.  zxxii. 
38.  He  was  also  the  first  to  suggest  what 
is  probably  the  true  reading  at  the  end  of 
the  line  ny^  [nnx  o]«  ni<i,  "and  the 
people  of  Tsereth' '^Shacharatk "  i.e.  n^:j 
TOn ,  Joshua  xiii.  19.  We  do  not  see  dis- 
tinctly what  Ganneau  means  when  he  says 
(Revue  Archeologiqtu,  June,  p.  383) :  "  M. 
Scfalottmann  veut  voir  dans  n^inc  (1.  14) 
et  dans  la  lacune  finale  de  la  ligne  13  {lue 
ulUrieuremenl  par  mot  l^t?),  des  noms  dcs 
families  moabites.  11  so  pourrait  que  ce 
que  j'ai  pris  pour  "t  fikt  nn  D  (toutefois  je 
crois  avoir  bien  lu,  car  la  haste  est  parfaite- 
ment  verticale  et  ne  pr^sonte  pas  I'incli- 
naison  habituelle  du  t) ;  nous  aarions  alors 
1Bt3  (-^  •B'to),  Chofen,  au  lieu  de  X\XD  (— 
po)  (cf.  '{sfW  moj,  Nombres,  82,  35)." 

14.  Here  Ganneau  read  at  first,  from  his 
squeeze,  nnnw,  with  a  doubtfbl  t>;  now  he 
rauls,  from  the  fragment  of  stone,  n^ntt  ^ 
which  he  would  identify  with  the  Maxaipovs 
of  Joseph  us.  This  cannot  be  ;  because  the 
Targ,  Verdtsh,  has  "inac  for  Maxoipov?,  and 
the  place  is  still  called  M*kaur.  A  final  ex- 
amination of  the  stone  will  probably  show 
that  xs  is  correct. — I'he  stone  has,  accord- 
ing to  Ganneau's  assurance,  *t^^»,'^^ ,  and  not 
■^C'l . — Observe  the  peculiarly  Hebrew  form 
T\i  from  r^n  . — naa ,  according  to  the  usual 
Moabite  orthography,  —  iz3 . — Schlottmann 
has  filled  np  the  lacuna  at  the  end  of  the 
line  with  "^ps^rt^ ,  reading  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  line  rjin ,  infinitive  absolute ; 
and  similarly  Noeldeko,  r^n  'H^ht^j  but 
Ganneau  says  (Revue  Archeologigue,  June, 
p.  384)  that  there  is  really  not  room  at  the 
end  of  the  line  for  more  than  the  letters  xt . 
If  so,  we  must  (despite  the  imperative  r\\) 
restore  here  the  form  Tj^xj.  (Job  xvi.  22, 
xxiii.  8).  Should  it  turn  out  that  there  is  a 
larger  lacuna  at  the  end  of  the  line  than 
Ganneau  admits^  we  might  supply  it  with 

15.  nV^a  ,  witliout  ■» ,  is,  according  to 
Ganneau,  the  correct  realding  of  the  stone 
{Revue  ArcMologique^  June,  p.  368).  Com- 
pare the  Syriac  orthc^raphy  \  \\>^  . — 5P1 
is  evidently  the  Moabite  equivalept  of  the 
Hebrew  rfe^ .     The  word  is  probably  to  be 

connected  with  the  Arabic  ^^,  to  go  up, 


(ueendy  not  with  the  Hebrew  Tp'n. — We 
write  n^rnsn  {Revue  Archiologique,  June, 
p.  368),  as  a  feminine  equivalent  of  the  He- 

brew  *ind ,  like   the  Arabic  gy^w ;   but 

one  can  hardly  help  suspecting,  with  Noel- 
deke, that  the  stone  may  really  have 
19^  ^nw . — Dinx ,  contracted  for  o'^insc , 
presents  a  solitary  example  of  the  dual  in 
D ,  instead  of  ) . — At  the  end  of  this  line 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  Schlottmann, 
misled  by  errors  in  Ganneau's  facsimiles, 
has  read  i'^nxj  nn  [nptn  nx  tnjkj .  In  re- 
ality there  is,  as  Ganne^iu  now  states,  no 
lacuna  at  the  end  of  1.  15,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1.  16  the  letters  nt  are  cer- 
tain {Revue  Archiologique,  June,  pp.  368, 
384).      We    must    therefore    read    mnk*^ 

/  »  1      IT 

tl    TIT 

16.  We  read  *,B5K  ,  with  Ganneau  and 
Noeldeke,  not  TtiH,  with  Schlottmann. 
The  remainder  of  the  line  contained  some 
further  specifications. 

17.  The  first  letter  of  this  line  is  n,  and 
then,  after  a  lacuna,  nsn,  according  to  Gan- 
neau in  the  Revue  Arehiologique,  June,  p. 
369 ;  but  at  p.  384  he  «tys :  **  J*ai  d^chiffr^ 
plusienrs  mots  nouveaux  dans  ces  deux 
lignes,  pr^c^dant  onnn  troa  -jnisyi  •'s ;  je 
crois  y  lire  entre  autres  nisa  et  n«nn , 
dominas  et  puellas,  lee  femmee  et  lee  jeunet 
JUles.  Ces  lecture  partielles  me  feraient 
supposer  qu'il  &ut  consid^rer  onnn  com  me 
un  infinitif  hiphil  o^^inn  snivi  d'un  mot 
signifiant  femmea,  pr6ced6s  de  Particle,  peut- 
^tre  n»xn  ou  le  terme  brutal  nnpan?  11 
&udrait  traduiro  dans  ce  cas :  Car  a  Aetar 
Ckamoe  appartient  la  consecration  des  fem* 
mesP  This  seems  to  be  mere  guess-work. 
The  stone  must  be  more  closely  exam- 
ined. Meantime  we  may  venture  to  read 
hpn  '•nl^inn  or  funk  ■•nl«inn. — What 
phase  of  the  divinity  Kemosh  is  meant  to 
be  expressed  by  cias  "^'ntir,  "the  Ashtor 
of  Kemosh,^*  w^  oaimot  exactly  say,  but 
probably  it  was  an  androgynous  deity,  as 
Schlottmann  has  endeavoured  to  show  in 
his  pamphlet,  pp.  26-29.  Ganneau,  with 
his  mind  full  of  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
nVnsJy,  'Aoropny,  Immediately  concludes 
that  a  female  deity  Is  intended.  "  Le  nom,*' 
says  he,  "  paralt  !?appliqner  ici  h.  une  de  ces 
Emanations  fl^minines  des  types  m^les,  si 
communes  dans  la  mythologie  s^mitique" 
(see  Vogii^,  MHanges,  p.  41  fbll.) ;  and 
again  t  ^  If  6ea  anrait  sncrifiE  les  hommes  k 
Chamofl  et  les  femtnes  &  Astar  Chamos ;  il 
n*  y  aurait  d^sormais  plus  de  doute,  par 
suite  de  cette  attribution  caraot^ristique,  sur 
le  sexe  de  la  divinite  Astar  Chamos.'*  It 
is  quite  true  that  n'^'n^r  was  called  bsa  en) 
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by  the  Sidonians  (see  the  inscription  of 
EshmCin  &za,r,  1.  18),  and  psn  by  the  Car- 
thaginians bra  3B  (see  Schlottmann,  Die 
Inschri/t  JEschmunazars,  p.  142,  and  Die 
Siegessdule  Mesa's^  p.  20) ;  but  tTimz^!?  is 
not  -innSr,  and  the  form  of  the  latter  word 
is  masculine.  Besides,  the  gender  of  the 
corresponding  Himyaritic  deity  ■^nny  ap- 
pears to  be  masculine ;  one  of  the  most 
recently  discovered  inscriptions  has  the 
words  nn3'^,rn"'n  ^inn?  ')?ap'«bn ,  **  and  may 
Athtor  repel  him  who  [tries  to]  break  it," 
or  "  punish  him  who  breaks  it."  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Syrian  Atergatis,  so 
long  believed  to  be  certainly  a  goddess.  In 
the  Palmyrene   inscriptions,  published  by 

M.  de  Vogue,  we  find  n«5ia  and  nnrnnt  or 
Knrn^T ,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  nnr  or 
«r.s  (*Ath6)  is  the  name  of  a  deity.  Con- 
sequently nnsinr  is  to  be  divided  — in? 
nn»,  "the  *  Attar  (-sn?  for  ipn?)  of 
Athe"  — eas  I'nttJ?.  ITiat  ytrs  is  mas- 
cunne  seems  certain  from  the  names  sprnj, 
'AOrjaKafio^^  and  inzn?.  See  Noeldeke  in 
the  Zeitschri/i  d,  Deutachen  Morgenldnd" 
ischen  Gesellschaft,  xxiv.,  p.  92. 

18.  ■'bs  ,  plural  of  ■•bs  ,  is  most  likely  to 
be  the  correct  reading.  Ganneau  casts  a 
doubt  upon  it,  and  suggests  "'bnx,  tents, 
merely  because  he  translates  on  •  anonn 
(see  above,  11.  12,  13)  by  "  je  les  ai  traln^s 
a  terre,  deckirSsJ^  But  the  idea  of  dechirer 
does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  word  ;  in 

Arabic  aJLj6  /ji.^im/  means  **he  drew  his 
train  after  him,"  walking  along  pompously. 
Ganneau  states  that  here  (as  well  as  above, 
1.13)  the  suffix  is  separated  by  a  point  from 
the  verb  {^Reinie  Archeologique,  June,  pp. 
309,  383).  We  have  here  then  the  full 
form  of  the  suffix  pronoun,  as  in  the  Ara- 
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bic  I  gf<^  v',*; ;  compare  Deut.  xxxii.  26, 
crT^5<BX .  Instead  of  en  •  snDKi ,  Schlott- 
niann  gives  e[nx]  ©^[rj]^;^,  "and  I  conse- 
crated them,"  endeavouring  to  follow  Cap- 
tain Warren's  indiffi^rent  copy ;  Noeldeke 
thought  of  aipx;^. — mn*^.  As  the  reading 
of  this  word  seems  perfectly  certain,  it  may 
suffice  to  quote  Ganneau's  remarks  {Revue 
Arckcolopiqve,  June,  p.  384) :  "  La  pr6sence 
du  nom  du  dieu  national  des  Israelites  avec 
I'orthographe  m^me  de  la  Bible,  nous  parait 
prouver  poremptoirement  qu'  a  I'^poque  de 
M6$a  le  t6tragramme  sacr^  se  pronon9ait 
comme  un  mot  ordinaire,  et  que  ce  n'  est 
que  plus  tard,  beaucoup  plus  tard,  je  pense, 
qu'  apparut  la  reticence  mystique  dont  il 
est  Tobjet.  11  est  clair  que  le  Yahveh  he- 
breu  etait  tout  aussi  connu  des  Moabites  et 


autres  peuples  voisins  que  Chamos,  Moledi, 
Baal  I'etaient  des  Israelites." 

19.  ntnnbn  is  the  infinitive,  with  suffix, 
of  the  form  cnnbn  (see  11.  11, 15). — Twy^ 
presents  us  with  a  certain  example  of  the 

prei. 

20.  ••nxn,  Moabite  form  for  ci^xia. — 
rriiji ,  for  ntaxi .  Ganneau  renders  this  ex- 
pression by.** en  tout,"  Schlottmann  by  "die 
voile  Zahl,"  ''  the  full  number."  We  have 
adopted  the  translation  of  Derenbourg,  re- 
garding uxn  as  a  collective  (opposal  to 
nat ,  Isaiah  ix.  13,  xix.  15)  ;  but  Noeldeke's 
version  is  also  admissible,  taking  ©Kn  as 
**  a  chief,"  viz.  "  every  chief  of  his."  The 
suffix  in  ntlin  refers  to  the  word  Moab. — 
The  next  phrase  ^n^a  nx»x'»  is  rather  diffi- 
cult. Ganneau,  Neubauer,  and  Noeldeke, 
take  the  word  (as  we  have  done)  from  KOJ 
—  nbrn  (compare  1.  30),  the  suffix  refigr- 
ring  grammatically  to  n»"i,  without  ^efe^ 
ence  to  the  moaning.  Derenbourg  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  gives  the  translation  "  je 
devastai,"  but  in  the  Revue  Israelite^  "je 
tombai  avec  tumulto  sur  Jabatz,"  which  is 
almost  identical  with  Schrader's  rendering, 
"  ich  riickte  under  Hurrahruf  wider  Jahasz." 
Schlottmann  also  derives  the  word  from 
nxtti,  which  he  considers  =  n5i3  (see  the 
Hithpd*el  of  botli,  and  compare  rw'^ljn). 
"Mit  2  construirt^"  says  he,  "  scheint  es 
term,  techn.  fur  das  Belagern  (gleichsam  ins 
Auge  fassen,  cerniren)  einer  Stadt  zu  sein." 
We  are  scarcely  prepared  to  go  so  far. 

21.  nbob^  infinitive  from  mbo.  The 
word  is  distinctly  legible  on  the  stone  {Revue 
Archeologique,  June,  p.  370). 

IV.  The  public  works  of  king  Mesha, 
Line  21.  Dibon,  being  in  all  probability 
the  seat  of  king  Mesha's  family  (■'an^n , 
1.  1,  2),  was  chosen  by  him  as  his  head- 
quarters, and  strongly  fortified  accordingly. 
— ^The  word  nrh  (Hebrew  rmSn)  is  in  ap- 
position to  nn-^p.  The  final  o  in  c^-^n 
is  doubtful ;  it  should  probably  be  p5Vt , 
though  cin:c  for  pns  in  1.  15  seems  to  be 
certain.  The  words  o^is-^n  nan  designate 
one  portion  of  the  rampart,  looking  towards, 
or  running  along  the  edge  of,  the  wood  that 
clothed  the  mountain  at  the  rear ;  whilst  by 
b»Tn  n«n  is  intended  another  portion,  most 
likely  looking  down  upon  the  town. 

22.  Of  the  first  word  only  two  letters  are 
certain,  5n ;  the  third  may  be  3  or  fi ;  the 
Ibarth  seems  illegible.  M.  de  Vogn6,  mind- 
ful of  the  similar  locality  at  Jerusalem,  has 
proposed  to  read  beipn,  which  we  have 
adopted  (compare  Nehem.  iii.  27) ;  whilst 
Schlottmann  conjectures  p«yn  -  The  Ophel 
at  Dibon,  as  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  higher 
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portion  of  the  castle-hill. — ?J^5tt5 ,  or,  after 
the  Aramaic  form,  n'>"}5ti,  is  the  plural  of 
■^ro,  with  pron.  suff. ;  and  so  in  sn^^apj 
from  hriy^ , 

23.  ib-a  na  is  rendered  by  VogU6,  Neu- 
baiier,  Schlottmann,  and  Noeldeke,  "pal- 
ace," Ti^Tj  n'^a,  1  Kings  xvi.  18.  Ganne^u 
8t  first  took  it  for  r^bt  na  (1  Kings  xi.  7), 
to  which  view  Geiger  adheres. — The  words 
•p  •  •  •  uxn  "^s^ba  have  puzzled  all  the  trans- 
lators. Ganneau  speaks  of  the  lacuna  as 
being  an  ancient  one :  "  le  milieu  de  ce  mot 
a  tout  a  £iit  disparu  par  suite  d'une  ancienne 
cassure,  peut-6tre  d'un  martelage  de  la 
pierre."  Schlottmann  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a  bad  spot  on  the  stone,  which  the  en- 
graver of  the  inscription  avoided.  Gan- 
ncau's  iirst  translation  was  *'  les  deux  diifi^- 
rents  (fes  prisons?)  Acheralms  (?),"  from 

D'^K^s ;  his  second,  "  les  prisons  des  ....," 
from  K^3)j  pi.  Q''«ba.  Neubauer  gives 
**  aqueducts,"  [n'*t]ds<n  •»«^»,  which  was 
also  Schlottmann's  first  reading,  though  ar- 
rived at  somewhat  differently.  Schlott- 
mann's  second  reading  is  n^?!*^  '**5^^  > 
"cisterns  for  the  water  that  runs  off  the 
hills**  (compare  Num.  xxi.  15).  Deren- 
bourg  gives  •**  les  prisons  pour  les  hoinmes," 
bxn  ''Kbs.  Noeldeke  thinks  of  "store- 
houses"  or  "magazines."  Lastly,  Geiger, 
in  accordance  with  his  translation  of  qbtt  na, 
reads  pfx  •»3"|  tt^Kn  •^xba ,  "  instruments  of 
'fire(-worship),  for  there  were  none,"  taking 
■>xba  as  a  plural  of  ■•^a  —  -i^a ,  according 
to  the  analoofy  of  tr^^hn ,  o-^XBr ,  D'^xpb  . 
etc.  Of  all  these  conjectures  Schlottmann's 
second  seems  the  most  plausible.  Gan- 
nean's  revised  text  exhibits  *,•»••••  taxn , 
but  in  his  former  text  he  gave  n*  •  •  '©xn , 
G>nsequently  the  ■«  is  doubtful,  and  wo  may 
venture  to  read  with  Schlottmann  "n"'^^'^  5 
plural  of  l»K . 

24.  The  word  "la  is  doubtless  "ni,  not 
na  (for  •^Ka),  as  Ganneau  supposes  ("  un 
puits"). — i^  for  T^x,  as  in  Num.  xx.  5, 
nincjl?  T^s  o^??^  (compare  "iS  for  17^ , 
where  /). 

25.  nn^aa  should  perhaps  be  pronounced 
nn^aa ,  the  retention  of  the  "»  indicating 
the  diphthong,  as  in  "ia*]^ .  In  1.  7  we  had 
nhaai,  and  in  1.  23  we  find  n?. — ^The 
words  rnnaan  .■'nia  have  caused  some  per- 
plexity to  the  commentators,  tliough  all  of 
them,  except  Ganneau  and  Sdilottmann, 
agree  in  thinking  that  some  sort  of  public 
work  is  intended,  Neubauer,  for  example, 
gives  :  "  and  I  made  a  ditch  round  Karhah 
with  [the  men]  of  Israel ; "  Haug,  "  und 
ich  hicb  nieder  was  nlederzuhauen  war  (an 


Biiumen)  fiir  den  Marktplatz  (um  ihn  her- 
zustellen) ;  "  Derenbourg,  "  Je  creusai  en- 
core le  fosse  pour  la  citadel  le  dans  .... 
d'Israel ; "  Noeldeke,  "  und  ich  habe  den 
Graben  (t)  fur  die  Flache  gegraben  bei  (dem 
Falle?)  IsraeFs."  Ganneau's  translation 
was :  "  et  c'est  mui  qui  ai  fait  Pimmolation, 
k  I'esplanade  (?),  avec  ....  Israel ; "  but 
subsequently  he  has  wavered,  being  inclined 
to  Neubauer's  view  of  the  employment  of 
Jewish  captives  in  the  work.  Schlottmann, 
following  the  analogy  of  i  n'**^a  n'^s ,  con- 
ceives the  meaning  to  be :  "  and  I  made  a 
law  for  Korcha  against  [keeping  up  the  as- 
sociation with  the  peoplej  of  Israel ; "  that 
is  to  say,  he  takes  a  in  the  sense  of 
"  against,"  and  supplies  the  lacuna  by  read- 
ing nnwa.  He  is,  of  course,  obliged  to 
assume  that  the  two  populations,  Jewish 
and  Moabite,  in  the  town  of  Dibon  or 
Korchoh,  had  entered  into  a  sort  of  associa- 
tion or  league  with  each  other,  as  at  the 
present  day  the  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
dans in  Kerek.  To  us  Neubauer's  reading 
seems  on  the  whole  the  best :  "  and  I  cut 
the  moat  for  Korcha  with  (the  help  of)  the 
captives  of  Israel,"  V«'jte7  [-nplKa .  The 
word  T^ia  is  the  1  pers.  sing,  of  rna ,  not 
of  nia ,  though  the  meaning  is  nearly  the 
same,  as  shown  by  the  following  cog 
nate  word  nn-Jaarr,  which  we  may  point 
nrnarn,  like  nwr;b»j  or  nn'naan,  like 
n«r|^«.  The  "cutting"  is  here  probably 
"  a  moat "  or  "  ditch  "  round  the  citadel. 

26.  nican  «=  Hebrew  n^oisn  ;  but  wo 
might  also  read  in  the  plural  ntpan^ 

27.  In  t«n  oin ,  as  Noeldeke  remarks, 
the  forms  refer  grammatically  to  the  word 
na,  as  in  Micah  v.  1. — The  lacuna  at  the 
end  of  the  line  is  very  puzzling.  Schlott- 
mann proposes  'jh''?  T»s<  na  siisf?  '«a ,  "  for 
the  men  of  Dibon  had  taken  forcible  pos- 
session of  it,"  or  "overpowered  iU"  Deren- 
bourg's  translation  is  :  "  et  je  b&tis  Betzer, 
qui  6tait  abandonn6  "  (from  at5)  ;  "  [et  les 
chefs]  de  Dib6n  6taient  au  n ombre  de 
cinquante."  Perhaps  we  might  venture  to 
read  •jSi'jn  r5[K  na  '»na]T5  ••a,  ''for  I  lefl 
behin'd  in  it  men  of  Dibon,  My  [in  num- 
ber]." The  figure  afler  Q  ^*V  ^^^  *  badly 
drawn  ^ZT  ,  instead  of  part  p^  m  \L,  Com- 
pare Gen.  1.  8. — Ganneau  and  Haug  take 
•,oan  not  as  the  numeral,  btit  as  the  plural 
of  ttJ^BH. — ^The  word  nrca^  finds  its  ex- 
planation.  in  Isaiah  xi.  14. — The  lacuna  at 
the  end  of  the  line  again  places  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  interpretation. 
Neubauer's  conjecture,  slijihtly  modified  by 
Noeldeke,  is  both  ingenious  and  plausible : 
"PUsa  n^<i2Jn  nx  •'rxi^   r^^) ,  "  and  I  con- 
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structed  fortresses  in  the  towns  which  I  add- 
ed to  the  land.''  In  this  case  riK^Q  must 
be  regarded  as  the  plural  of  the  biblical 
Kiic,  whilst  y)p  (in  the  Bible  niT^p)  is 
the  plural  of  the  well-known  np.  Noel- 
deke  himself  imagined  that  pp3  might  be 
the  plural  of  npa ,  viz.  ^npa  ("  und  ich 
habe  ,  ...  die  Kinder,  die  idi  gesammelt 
hatte  auf  der  Erde"),  and  that  the  passage 
might  contain  a  reference  to  Mesha's  wealth 
in  flocks  and  herds  (2  Kings  iii.  4).  Both 
Dcrenbourg  and  Schlottmaon,  on  the  con- 
trary, regard  'ppa  as  the  name  of  a  plaoa. 
The  one  translates,  '^  Je  regne  sur  Baqr4n, 
que  j'ai  ajout^  a  mon  pays ;  "  the  other,  "  1 

filled  [with  inhabitants]  Bikran,  which  I  add- 
ed to  the  country,"  supplying  [l^'d^  T'*]^  • 
These  conjeotures  are,  however,  all  upset,  i^ 
as  Ganneau  thinks  (Hevue  Archiologique, 
June,  p.  385),  the  letter  immediately  pre- 
ceding TK  be  a  s  ^  without  a  point  ader  it, 
nxQ.  In  that  case  he  would  risk  the  trans- 
lation :  "  Et  fai  atteint,  ou  rempH,  (le  nom- 
bre)  cent  (?)  avec  les  villcs  que  j'ai  ajout^es 
k  la  terre."  We  shall  not  add  a  fresh  con- 
jecture to  the  above,  as  much  light  cannot 
be  derived  from  such  groping  in  the  dark. 
— •»nBtD;  «« ''PB^? .  Compare  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Eshmiin4z4r,  II.  19,  20,  and  see 
above  1.  21. 

30.  Schlottmann  regards  ra  as  meaning 
here  "  temple,"  "  the  tenjple  of  Diblathaim 
and  the  temple  of  Baal-meon."  It  is  true, 
that  Baal-meon.  was  mentioned  above,  in 
1.  9 ;  but  there  the  name  occurred  incident-* 
ally,  whilst  Mesha  was  speaking  of  his  cam- 
paign against  Israel ;  and  consequently  there 
is  nothing  surprising  in  a  repetition  of  it 
here,  where  he  is  specifying  what  he  did  fpr 
the  various  cities  of  his  newly  acquired 
territory.  At  the  same  time,  there  is*  no 
reason  to  pronounce  Schlottmann's  interpre- 
tation wrong. — Ktox J ,  from.  Kigj ,  See  L  20. 
— At  the  end  of  the  line  Ganneau  now  gives 
a  »J/,  where  before  he  had  only  a  stroke^, 

Schlottmami  would  fiihi  read  [d)a]!D. 

V.  Mesha's  expedition  against  Horoua- 
im. 

31.  laHjnj,  dual~t75Vn.  The  i  indi- 
cates a  diphthongal  pronunciation,  Mctvrdndn 

or  Hcturin&m^  sfs  Ito  Hebrew  T^^tJ  ,*  TViVy^  . 

32.  •I'n ,  imperative  of  *inj .  Ganneau  at 
first  gave  K^  (which  was  conjectured  to  be 
either  ^^  or  fc<3f) ;  aftervi'ards^ .  tix  (i2tfv«e 
Archeologique^  Jun^  p.  375) ;  but  he  finally 
admits  the  correctness  of  'I'n  (ihid:^  p*  366).^ 
— cnn^jn,  imperative. 

33.  34.  Of  these  lines  only  a  few  letters 
are  legible.     In  1.  34  Ganneau  now  gives 


no  (pernaps  nr,  year\  where  before  he 
had  only  e. 

Recurring  now  to  the  inscription  as  a 
whole,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  respect 
of  the  scriptio  plena  et  defectiva,  the  Moab- 
ite  system  stands  midway  between  the  Phoe- 
nician and  the  Hebrew.  Final  vowels  are 
expressed  by  vowel  letters,  viz.  '«— ,  I,  ^,  ai^ 
as  -MaDWD,  •»a«,  •'ba,  •'Kbj,  •»c*a;  v-,  it, 

•J-»-  •    V    7  "17  -I*7  -»|7  7  9 

as  wriT,  iite5:  n—,  6,  as  n:a,  nhas^  na, 
which  also  occurs  in  Hebrew,  though  ^  is 
far  more  usual.  We  therefore  pronounce 
"^^y  Andch^  not  dndckl ;  as  also  S^^n^i, 
vai'i/ahlf/ekj  not  -/ehu^  W'nr^i,  skedrek^ 
not  -rikd.  The  only  case  in  which  a  final 
n  seems  really  to  indicate  the  vowel  d  is 
in  the  word  nb^ ;  for  nnijj  is  extremely 
doubtful  (most  probably  nhnjj).  Internal 
vowels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  but  rarely 
written,  even  where  they  are  not  simple, 
but  spring  from  a  diphthopg.  For  example, 
•^r??,   ^ppn.,   )r5«jx,   wj,   255b;   y^«   (for 

n^-*©),    "^^Ptin    (f>r   '')2!''tf"'n),   rmss^    (for 

nh'«a:j^,  as  in  1.  25),  nbka  (for  nV»ia). 
We  do  not  reckon  here  the  termination  of 
the  dual  in  *}  or  D  (1.  15),  beeause  we  be- 
lieve the  Moabite  pronunciation  to  have 
been  An,  dm,  not  en,  hn.  Where  we  find 
1  and  "*  written,  their  presence  probably 
indicates  a  diphthong,  or,  at  least,  a  remi- 
niscence of  a  former  diphthong ;  €.^.  IJ"^  9 
l^-jn  or  Va-*^,  nh'»53«.  la  n^5tb  (1.'  22) 
the  *«  may  perhaps  be  written  only  to  avoid 
confusion  with  liie  singular  Pn^tt).  With 
respect  to  the  quiescent  aleph,  the  Moabite 
practice  agrees  closely  with  this  Hebrew. 
For  mstance,  we  find  "f^'o^  rwi,  ««3J^, 
K-^sj ;  but  also  wjn^J , '  ^ttS(*< ,  rittJ-i  (for 
n»«'iV  n*n  (if  for  mx-j).  fience,  if  for 
no  otner  reason,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Masoretic  orthography  of  the  Scriptures 
rests  on  an  old  and  sound  tradition.  The 
prophets  and  chroniclers  of  Israel,  when 
writing  their  histories  and  oracles,  must 
have  used  an  alphabet  and  a  system  of  or- 
thography closely  resembling  that  exhibited 
by  this  monument  of  king  Mesha. 

GracQnmtically  the  inscription  ofl^k^  sev- 
eral points  of  interest,  both  in  its  a^^r^ment 
with  atdits  deviation  from  the  wel^known 
Hebrew  fornns.  In  the-  noun'  we  may  re- 
mark the  feminine  termimition  vw-  (also 
Pheen.)  infflie  simple  fown,  us "W? art  (1.  8), 
mfvdrt  (4.  15),  pfcoteri  (1.  26),  and  prob- 
ably "ri*n  (L  12).  'The  word  ntb  (1.  JJ,  8) 
is  a  contraction  for  riati  (r:tf[),  as  n^  for 
h'tV  {mh\  ra  for  h:?  (f??^);  nn^^arn  (1. 
25)  and  nr^aSia  (1.  18)  may  have  been  pro- 
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nounced  either  nn^aan .  n5Ctt>« ,  or  more 

<  < 

likely,  nn-»3ttn ,  rsci^o .  The  n—  in  nbla 
(I.  15)  is  not  a  feminine  termination ;  and 
for  the  iinal  n  in  nn^p  we  have  aceounidd 
otherwise.  Of  the  dual  and  plural  termi- 
nation  in  ^  we  have  already  spoken  on  sey- 
eral  oocasions.  The  form  with  D  ogciuv  in 
1. 15  (dual)  and  1.  21  (plural). 

Of  the  separate  pronouns  there  occur  only 
two,  T^^  and  ten .  Among  the  suffix  pro- 
nouns we  may  remark  the  forms  of  the  8 
sing,  masc,  n:-  (r6l ,  ns-jxa),  ph:  ("B^w  , 
atf^a^iV    fern.,    n—   (mis,    wa;   nrA^taisi 

The  verb  occurs  in  various  conjugations, 
of  which  the  Kal,  P^H  (nt^nj^i,  1.  19), 

and  Hi/il  {^lytn^  '^T^'^n  -^^j)  ®®®"*  *^ 
be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  forms.  In- 
stead of  HithpdUl^  w«  (ind  an  Arabic  fifth 
conjugation,  tafaala^  in  P,XKn  (I.  5)  •=— 
t;|xnn ;  and  also  a  form  corresponding  to 
the  Arabic  eighth  conj.,  iftdala^  viz.  onn^n 
(imperf.  onp^Mi .  1.11,15;  infin.  ntnninak. 
1. 19 ;  imperat.  zfVB^n ,  1.  32)  —  mVi . 

Syntactically,  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  use  of  the  so-called  vAv  eonvertwum^ 
precisely  as  in  Hebrew.  The  only  other 
point  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  omission  of 
the  artide  in  nMT  n^an  (instead  of  nalm , 
1.  3),  which  has  its  parall^  in  ^  'li'nn ,  Ps. 
xii.  8y  and  is  common  in  Phoemician. 

As  to  the  vocabulary,  it  is  almost  pure 
Hebrew  ;  for  there  is,  we  believe,  only  one 
word  in  the  whole  inscription,  of  which  the 
root  cannot  be  found  in  the  Bible,  viz.  tp^ 
(I.  15).  Many  words  are  specifically  He- 
brew, as  distinguished  from  Phoenician, 
Aramaic,  and  jAj^abic;  for  example,  nto, 
5"5n,  t5n|^  n^a,  the  objective  pronoun  in 
the  form  n» ,  'n» ,  the  relative  itjst  (1. 29), 
the  particle  Q|  (1.  6),  etc.  Words  as  yet 
otherwise  unknown  to  us,  or  of  somewhat 
doubtful  meaning,  are  "pbo  (L  4),  n'lQK 
(I.  9),  n«»-i  (I  12),  ypi  (1.  15),  WW  t^- 
17),  nm»  (L  25). 

In  conclusion,  let  ns  examine  the  histori- 
cal data  afforded  by  this  inscription,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  fix  its  date,  at  least  ap- 
proximately. 

Eastwards  of  the  river  Jordan  a^d  the 
Dead  Sea  lay  the  territory  of  two  natrons 
akin  to  each  other  and  to  the  Israelites, 
namely  the  Ammonites  and  tho  Moabites. 
This  territory  reaohed  from  the  Yabbok 

(llit yt ,  ez-Zarhd)^  on  the  north,  to  the 

soathem  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  where 
it  was  bounded  by  the  land  of  another  kin- 


dred race,  the  Edomites.  These  three  tribes 
— the  Children  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Esau 
— had  conquered  and  in  great  part  extirpated 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  such  as  the  Emim, 
Zamzummim,  and  Horim  (see  Deut.  ii.). 
At  the  period  of  the  Israelite  invasion, 
however,  the  mighty  race  of  the  Amorites 
had  Impropriated  part  of  this  region ;  for 
Sihon  reigned  as  king  at  Heshbon,  and  had 
driven  the  Moabites  to  the  south  of  the 

Amon  ( V  ^y  i  M » eUMujib).     In  vain  did 

Sihon  oppose  the  onslaught  of  Israel.  H^ 
and  his  people  were  swept  away;  and  his 
brother  monarch,  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  whose 
territory  lay  fardt^  to  the  north,  shared 
his  fate.  In  the  partition  of  these  lands 
among  the  conquerors,  the  kingdom  of  Og 
was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  whilst 
that  of  Sihon  was  divided  between  the 
smaller  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  (Joshua 
xiii.),  the  last  named  occupying  the  ^eater 
part  of  the  district  now  caUed  el-Belk& 

(iUuuJt)y  between  the  Yabbok  on  the 
north  and  the  Arnon  on  the  south  (Joshua 
xiii.  15-21).  The  division  between  these 
two  tribes  was,  however,  one  rather  of 
theory  than  of  practice.  For  instance,  in 
Num.  xxxii.  34,  xxxiii.  45,  46,  Dibon  is 
reckoned  a  Gadite  instead  of  a  Reubenite 
town ;  whilst  the  same  is  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  Heshbon  in  1  Chron.  vi.  66  (in  the 
English  Version,  81).*  Again,  Aroer  is 
Reubenite  in  Joshua  xiii.  16,  1  Chron.  v.  8, 
but  Gadite  fn  Num.  xxxii.  34.  And  hence 
in  Mesha's  inscription,  1.  9,  the  men  of  Gad 
are  described  as  dwelling  in  Ataroth  '*  from 
of  old,"  in  conformity  with  Num.  xxxii* 
34. 

Though  dispossessed  of  their  territory  by 
the  Amorites,  and  kept  out  of  it  by  the  in- 
vading Israelites,  the  Moabites  never  aban- 
doned their  claim,  and  constantly  strove  to 
efllect  a  reconquest.  **  The  field  of  Moab  " 
(sR-io  rnb),  **  the  plain  "  (ito'-^an,  Deut.  Hi. 
10,  iv.  43),  "the  plain  of  Medeba  unto 
Dibon''  (JMOiua  iii.  9),  ""the  plains  of 
Moab"  (axnu  nna*;?,  Num.  xxii.  1,  Deut. 
xxxiv.  8),  could  not  be  lightly  surrendered 
by  a  pastoral  race  (2  Kings  iii.  4),  to  whom 
their  possession  was  almost  a  necessity. 
Hence  the  hostility  of  Balak,  king  of  Moab 

iNum.  xxii.  2),  who  saw  in  the  Children  of 
srael  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  even 
the  Amorites  had  been.  Hence  the  tyranny 
of  Eglon,  who  lorded  it  over  the  Israelites 
for  eighteen  years,  and  even  made  himself 
master  of  Jericho,  **  the  city  of  palm-trees,** 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (Judges  iii.  13). 
Hence  the  strug$;ie  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47) ;  and  the  subjugation  by  David  (2  Sam. 
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viii.  2),  who,  as  king  of  Israel,  recked  but 
little  t)f  his  descent  from  Ruth  or  of  tne 
asylum  afforded  to  his  parents  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
3,  4).  During  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the 
Moabites  seem  to  have  remained  at  peace 
with  Israel ;  and  indeed  we  find  that  mon- 
arch in  his  later  years  building  ^'au  high 
place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of 
M4)ab,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem  " 
(1  Kings  xL  7).  At  the  division  of  the 
Hebrew  territory  after  Solomon's  deaths 
the  sovereignty  over  Moab  passed  into  the 
Jjiands  of  the  northern  kingdom  ;  aad  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  Moabites  till  the  reign 
of  Ahaziab,  when  the  fact  of  their  rebellion 
is  simply  mentioned,  2  Kings  i.  1,  and  again 
ch.  iii.  4,  5,  where  we  read  that  M^sha, 
"  the  sheep-master,"  refused  the  customary 
tribute,  "  when  Ahab  was  dead,"  and  "  re^ 
belled  against  the  king  of  Israel."  Imme* 
diately  afterwards,  v.  6,  we  are  told  that 
Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  the  son  of  Ahab 
and  brother  of  Ahaziah,  summoned  his  vas- 
sal  (1  Kings  xxii.  3,  4,  30,  2  Kings  iii.  7) 
Jehosbaphat,  king  of  Judah,  to  aid  him  in 
making  war  upon  Moab.  The  allies  passed 
down  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
"  through  the  wilderness  of  Edom  "  (which 
was  then  a  dependency  of  Judah,  1  Kings 
xxii.  47),  where  they  were  near  pmshing 
for  want  of  water,  and  entered  the  territory 
of  Moab  from  the  south.  They  were  en- 
countered by  Mesha  upon  the  border.  But 
the  allied  armies  wer8  victorious;  and  their 
devastating  progress  was  only  stayed  by 
the  walls  of  the  capital,  Kir  Har^seth  or 
Kir  Moab.  After  siege  had  been  laid  to 
the  city,  Mesha,  with  seven  hundred  men, 
tried  to  break  through  the  beleaguering  host, 
but  could  not ;  and  then,  in  his  hour  of  dire 
necessity,  he  sought  to  propitiate  his  god 
Komosh  by  taking  his  eldest  son,  that  should 
have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offering  him 
for  a  burnt-offering  upon  the  wall.  Where- 
upon, it  is  added  (2  Kings  iii.  27),  **  there 
was  great  indignation  against  Israel,  and 
they  departed  fi'om  him,  «id  returned  to 
their  own  land,"  evidently  implying  that 
the  siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  that  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah  returned  home  without 
effecting  the  subjugation  of  Moab. 

To  follow  the  history  of  Moab  further  is, 
for  our  present  purpose,  unnecessary.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
Mesha  of  the  inscription  with  the  Mesha  of 
2  Kings  iii. ;  and  we  must  therefore  aoek 
for  a  period  in  his  reign  to  which  the  monu- 
ment found  at  Dibon  may  be  ascribed. 

That  it  was  not  set  up  aftt*r  the  joint  ex- 
pedition of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  is 
certain,  because  in  that  case  it  would  inevi- 
tably huve  contained  a  paragraph  referring 


thereto.  Mesha  would  most  assuredly  have 
told  how  his  foes  besieged  him  in  Kir  Moab; 
how  he  sacrificed  his  first-born  unto  Kemosh; 
and  how  his  god,  thus  propitiated,  dispersed 
his  enemies  and  made  them  flee  again  to 
their  own  land.  But  not  a  word  of  all  this 
do  we  find  in  the  inscription ;  no  mentioo 
is  made  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  of  the 
siege  of  Kir  Hareseth,  of  the  sacrifice,  or 
of  their  subsequent  retreat-  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  expedition  against  Iloronaim, 
the  whole  scene  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
Arnon.  The  enemy  of  Moab  is  the  king 
of  Israel ;  but  Kemosl)  is  propitious  to  his 
people ;  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mesha 
the  Moabites  are  invariably  victorious. 

Omri,  king  of  Israel,  as  we  are  told  in 
L  5,  oppressed  Moab  for  a  long  time.  As 
Eglon  seized  upon  Jericho  (Judges  iii.  13), 
the  Philistines  upon  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
5,  23),  and  Baasha  upon  Ramah  (1  Kings 
XV.  17),  so  did  Omri  upon  Medeba,  which 
ho  fortified,  and  from  which  he  was  able  to 
command  the  whole  suiTounding  country. 
His  son  Ahab  maintained  a  garrison  in  the 
same  spot;  and  so  they  oppressed  Moab, 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  for  forty  years. 
But  even  before  the  death  of  Ahab,  Mesha 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Moab,  and  was 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  that  monarch  and  the  Syrians. 
He  looked  with  joy  (1.  7)  upon  the  death 
of  Ahab  and  the  dispersion  of  his  army  (1 
Kings  xxii.  35,  36) ;  and  the  rout  of  the 
Israelites  at  Ramoth-Gilead  was  the  signal 
for  him  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  To  an  en- 
ergetic leader  the  enterprise  must  have  ap- 
peared a  hopeful  one.  He  knew  that  there 
was  a  large  Moabite  population  resident  in 
some  of  the  to\vns,  whilst  others  were  per- 
haps entirely  in  their  hands ;  and  he  saw 
that  no  immediate  help  could  be  expected 
from  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  mighty 
lord  of  Medeba  was  dead,  and  Jehoshaphat 
of  Judah  a  fugitive. 

So  Mesha  crossed  the  Arnon  at  Aroer, 
by  the  ordinary  fords  (ina^iNb  n-t^«, 
Isaiah  xvi.  2),  took  possession  of  the  town, 
and  fortified  it  (1.  27).  At  a  subsequent 
period,  in  all  likelihood,  he  constructed  here 
a  sort  of  road  (nipt)  or  dyke  over  the 
river,  to  facilitate  the  passage — a  work  of 
no  small  difiicu^ty,  as  the  ravine  of  the 
Arnon  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Eusebius, 
TOTTOS  ff>apayyuiC7]'i  crcjfwSpa  xaXeTroi,.  From 
Aroer  Meslut  passed  on  to  Dibon,  of  which 
town  his  family  appear  to  have  been  natives 
and  chiefs  (''33"»'Tn ,  1.  1,  2).  Here  he  was 
probably  welcomed  by  the  population  (I. 
28),  and  had  no  difiicuity  in  making  him-clf 
master  of   the  citadel,   Korchoh.     This  he 
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fortified  strongly  (1.  21,  22),  built  a  palace 
in  it  (I.  23),  constructed  public  reservoirs 
(I.  23),  and  ordered  every  citizen  to  make 
a  cistern  in  his  own  house  (I.  24,  25).  Be- 
sides, he  forced  the  Israelite  population,  or 
the  captives  he  had  taken,  to. construct  a 
moat  round  the  town  (I.  25).  Ho  thus  se- 
cured, in  the  southern  part  of  this  district,  a 
fortress  as  a  counterpoise  to  Medeba  in  the 
northern ;  and  from  here  he  undertook  ex- 
peditions in  different  directions;  in  one  of 
them  a  band  of  Miy  Dibonites  captured 
the  town  of  Bezer  (1.  28 ;  see  Deut.  iv.  43, 
Joshua  XX.  8).  Mesha,  however,  pressed 
on  northwards  with  his  forces,  and  occupied, 
apparently  without  difficulty,  Kiryalhaim 
and  Baal-me<m  (1. 9).  The  latter  place,  also 
called  Beth-Baal-meon  and  Beth-meon,  lay 
on   the   stream   now  named  Zark&   Ma'in 

(^jjuw  U>%\),  not  far  from  Betli-Diblathaim 

or  Dib!athaim  (I.  30,  compare  Jerera.  xlviii. 
22,  Num.  xxxiii.  46).  And  Kiryathaim 
could  not  have  been  very  remote  ;  for,  like 
Noeldeke,  we  doubt  the  ^  identification  of 
Kiryathaim    with    the    modem    Koraiyftt 

(c^LJId),  which  we  are  inclined  to  find  in 

Kerioth,  nis-i^n  (Jerem.  xlviii.  41,  Amos 
ii.  2)  or  nwp  (Jerem.  xlviii.  24),  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  woi-ship  of  Ke 
mosh  (1.  13).  This  last-named  place  was 
no  doubt  one  of  those  which  gladly  received 
the  Moabite  conqueror;  and  from  it  he 
probably  organized  the  expedition  against 
Ataroth  (compare  the  name  of  the  Jebel 

'AttArfts,  {ijn%\x£)',  a  town  with  a  Gadite 
I>opuIation  (I.  10),  and  one  of  the  posts 
fortified  by  Ahab  (1. 11).  This  place  Meaha 
took  by  storm ;  he  massacred  the  inhab- 
itants (1.  11),  plundered,  as  it  would  seem, 
the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah  (1.  -12),  and  car- 
ried off  the  sacred  utensils  as  an  o&ring  to 
his  god  at  Kerioth  (1.  13).  He  repeopled 
the  town,  however  (1.  13),  with  colonists 
from  Shiran  ('f-juJ ,  probably  identical  with 
Sibmah,  Num.  xxxii.  38,  Joshua  xiii.  19) 
and  another  place,  the  name  of  which  may 
perhaps  be  tnrvt  n"'.^=--.n^-n  ri3S  (Josh, 
xiii.  19).  Encouraged  by  his  success,  he 
planned  a  still  bolder  stroke.  Well  to  the 
north,  near  the  monntain  of  the  same  name, 
lay  the  town  of  Nebo  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  38, 
xxxiii.  47),  apparently  one  of  the  principal 
seats  in  this  district  of  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah (1.  14).  Marching  all  night^  Mesha 
pounced  upon  the  town  at  dawn,  captured 
it  by  midday  (I.  15),  and  treated  it  as  the 
Israelites  had  formerly  tre;ited  Jericho,  Ai, 
Makkedah,  Libnah,  etc.     The  town  was  de- 


voted to  Asht6r-Kem6ah,  every  living  crea- 
ture in  it  massacred,  the  tabernacle  of  Je- 
hovah plundered,  and  the  sacred  vessels  car- 
ried off  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Kemosh 
at  Kerioth  or  Dibon  (1. 16-18).  With  such 
scenes  passing  under  his  eyes,  well  might  a 
psalmist  cry  out  (Ps.  xliv.  23)  :  "  For  Thy 
sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long,  are 
counted  as  sheep  for  slaughter."  These 
massacres  seem  at  length  to  have  aroused 
^haziah,  king  of  Israel.  He  would  appear 
to  have  marched  against  Mesha  and  to  have 
advanced  as  fiir  as  Jahaz  (Num.  xxi.  23), 
perhaps  about  half-way  between  Medeba  and 
Dibon,  where  he  took  up  a  fortified  position 
(J.  18,  19).  Of  the  events  of  this  struggle 
we  le&rn  nothing  either  from  the  Bible  or 
from  the  inscription.  All  that  we  know  is 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other  (perhaps,  as 
Schlottmann  suggests,  a  threatened  inroad 
of  the  Syrians),  Ahaziah  retired  from  Jahaz, 
driven  out,  as  the  inscription  phrases  it,  by 
Kemosh  (1.  1 9)  ;  and  the  place  was  occupied 
by  Mesha  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  of 
the  chief  men  of  Dibon  (1.  20).  Having 
thus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
Moabite  territory,  from  the  Anion  to  the 
head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Mesha  turned  his 
attention  to  an  enemy  in  the  south,  probably 
an  Edomite  chieftain,  who  had  taken  posses- 
siouof  Horonaim  (Isaiakxv. 5,  Jerem. xlviii. 
34),  not  far  from  Zoar.  Moab  and  Edom 
wore  by  no  means  on  fi*iendly  terms  (wit^ 
ness  2  Kings  iii  9,  Amos  ii.  1)  ;  and  besides, 
Edom  was  at  this  time  subject  to  Judah  (1 
Kings  xxiu  47),  and  did  not  cast  off  the  yoke 
till  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Kings  viii.  20-22).  With  the 
mutilated  history  of  >  this  expedition  (1. 
31-33)  the  inscription  concludes. 

The  last  line  may  possibly  have  con- 
tained a  date ;  but)  if  so,  it  is,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  not  to  be  deciphered.  And  we 
must  therefore  be  conti^ted  to  place  the  in- 
scription, approximately,  in  the  second  year 
of  Ahaziah's  reign,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
that  of  his  brother  Jehoram,  b.c.  896-894. 


Art.  II.— Tflue  Pobms  of  Shelley. 

Aftbb  all  that  has  been  written  about 
Shelley,  his  personality  is  still  a  riddle ;  he 
is  the  only  one  of  that  group  of  great  poets 
which  adorned  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  England,  whose  life  is  too 
unaccountable  to  throw  light  upon  his  writ- 
ings. Even  Byron,  whoste  reputation  has 
been  so  much  debated,  is  really  less  per- 
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plexing.  Of  him  we  know  enongh  at  any 
rate  to  discuss ;  there  is  evidence  to  support 
a  theory.  Whenever  Shelley's  life  comes  to 
he  written,  the  evidence  will  be  of  a  different 
kind ;  many  minute  circumstances  will  have 
to  be  accumulated,  many  inconspicuous  hab- 
its will  have  to  be  established,  before  we 
shall  be  able  to  understand  the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  all  or  almost  all  who 
lived  with  him.  While  we  have  to  look  at 
his  life  in  outline,  many  things  seem  strange 
grotesque,  irrational ;  some  appear  positively 
repulsive ;  there  is  an  inexplicable  medley  of 
loftiness  and  pettiness,  of  shrewdness  and 
childishness,  of  self-devotion  and  self-indul- 
gence. It  is  impossible  upon  such  data  to 
entertain  tfce  question — with  which  Mr.  Roa- 
setti  sums  up  the  biography  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  his  pbems — whether  Shelley  the 
man  was  i^orthy  to  be  Shelley  the  poet,  or 
to  ascertain  by  #hat  standard  he  destted  to 
be  tried,  or,  by  what  standatd  we  ought  to 
try  Mm.  We  cannot  ascertain,  with  the 
materials  before  us,  what  was  the  chum  of 
manner  and  of  character  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  so  many  good  judges  not  only  to 
love  but  to  esteem  a  man  whose  organiza- 
tion .was  certainly  diseased,  whose  habits 
were  full  of  ecceatricitiee,  some  of  l^em 
unpleasing,  and  whose  cotfduct  was  more 
than  once  incompatible  with  Any  theory  of 
what  was  dve  to  others.  Perhaps,  as  a  pko- 
.visional  theory,  it  would  be  mos^  reasonable 
to  conceive  Shelley  as  something  of  a  patri- 
cian Rousseau ;  there  was  the  same  abstract 
and  ideal  benevolence,  the  name  tendency  to 
find  self^ty  the  choicest  6t  luxuries,  the 
same  susceptibility  to  fanoiful  dangers  and 
imannary  wrongs,  tbe  saifte  neglect  in  the 
disimarge  of  trying  obligations,  the  same 
impatience  of  ordimurr  social  conventions. 
It  IS  hardly  unfair  to  l%elley  to  connect  his 
great  and  undeniable  superiority  to  Bous- 
seau  with  the  fact  tiiat  one  was  an  aristocrat 
bom  and  bred,  and  the  otbef  a  bourgeois 
bom  and  bved.  Mueh  of  Rousseau^a  sordid 
sensuality  is  the  Batural  exubentnce  of  keen 
and  overwfought  f eefings  in  ia  nature  never 
trained  to  ffefinement  by  any  early  influence, 
and  including  coarse  flbres  of  Its  own.  His 
insane  jeakMisbs,  his  ferocious  ivgralitade, 
inexcusable  ad  they  were,  are  only  too  like 
what  might  hftve  been  expected  i^xmi  a  man 
of  the  pe<kp}e^  idUi  an  hysterical  tempera- 
ment, whose^  eloquent  writings  had  given 
him  a  precarious  iiold  upon  an  aristoemtic 
society.  It  wouki  be  injust  tc  forget  or  to 
depreciate  Shelley's  practical  and  habitual 
generosity ;. and  to  aay  that  freehandedness 
IS  an  amtecratio  virtue  is  not  a  refl)dcti6n 
on  Shelley,  but  a  cooa{dimeiU  to  aiistoera- 
ciea. 


It  is  certainly  impossible  to  separate  Shel- 
ley's personality  from  his  poetry,  in  the  way 
in  which  Scott  and  Shakspeare  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  writings.  It  has  been  sud 
that  Wordsworth  could  only  represent  three 
characters — Wordsworth  at  his  best,  and 
Wordsworth  at  his  worst,  and  somebody 
else.  Byron  could  embody  no  men,  except 
his  recollection  of  Ali  Pasha,  thrown  into 
different  attitudes,  and  relieved  against  diffe- 
rent backgrounds,  and  tinged  more  or  less 
deeply  wim  his  own  remorse.  Uis  women 
an  ring  the  changes  on  ''the  love  of  the 
vulture,  the  rage  of  the  turtle ;"  they  are  all 
sultanas,  soft  or  furious  as  the  case  may  be. 
Byron,  however,  was  at  any  rate  a  master  of 
local  colour;  and  his  figures  were  never 
phantoms,  though  they  might  sometimes 
seem  theatrical  But  Shelley  started  with 
himself  in  fairyland,  instead  of  vnth  a  dis- 
torted and  idealized  projection  of  himself  in 
the  Levant ;  he  conceived  poetry  as  embody- 
ing the  highest  moments  of  the  highest 
minds ;  he  knew  no  mind  except  his  own; 
and  he  was  certainly  justified  in  ranking  his 
own  among  the  highest  His  more  am- 
bitious poems  are  reflections  of  his  aspira- 
tions :  his  lighter  poems  are  reflections  of  his 
moods  and  his  circumstances.  The  **  Ado- 
nais"  and  the  "Cenci"  are  the  only  two 
considerable  poems  where  the  writer  do^ 
not  inculcate  his  peculiar  opinions,  though 
he  early  discovered  that  the  direct  dogma- 
tism <rf  "  Queen  Mab  "  was  hardly  to  be 
considered  artistic.  Still  the  "Revolt  of 
Islam,"  »*  Proriietheus  Unbound,"  "The 
Masque  of  Anarchy,"  are  all  thoroughly 
didactic ;  so  are  the  fragments  of  two  poems 
which  would  have  been  very  elaborate  if 
completed,  "Prince  Athanase"  and  the 
"Triumph  of  life.**  Even  "Alastor"  is 
madb  to  inculcate  the  moral  that  an  an& 
social  temperament  is  a  curse  which  no 
genius,  no  piirity,  no  devotion,  no  bencro- 
lenoe,  can  defeat.  "  Adonais  "  itself,  tliou^ 
it  is  not  writtien  for  any  opinion,  is  viaaWy 
written  from  opinions  likd  tiie  rest  Under 
these  cinminstaiiceB,  Mr.  Rossetti  did  well  to 
bring  together  the  scanty  material  for  aseer- 
taxnihg  Shelley's  ^nions.  It  is  scarcely  a 
paradox  to  say  ^iat  his  opinions  are  the 
narder  to  ascertain,  f^oih  the  great  impor- 
tance he  attapbed  to  them.  We  haVe  a 
great'  dM  of  fbrvobr  and  cdmparatirdy 
little  statement.  Some  vital  change  in  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  adl  tnankhid  is  bdis- 
pensable;  the  p6et  insists  vcbementiy  on  the 
neoesaity  nbA  urgency  of  thi^  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  expected  from  it;  b^  the  change 
itself'  remains  obscure,  owitig  «o  XhvA  v^ery 
vehemence.  Tfranny  and  supei^^on  are  to 
bo  rooted  up,  and  then-*  ^ 
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^*  Hero  the  voice  warbled,  and  changed  like  a 

bird's,  [words." 

There  was  more  of  the  music  and  less  of  the 

This  obscurity  gives  their  value  to  the  frag- 
mentary prose  treatises  and  to  the  remain- 
ing records  of  Shelley's  conversation ;  they 
are  the  only  sources  for  discovering  what 
thoughts  fed  his  desires. 

Perhaps  the  newest  and  certainly  the 
most  significant  of  Mr.  Kossetti's  pointsy  is 
the  abiding  influence  of  Berkeley  on  Shelley's 
speculations,  which  serves  to  explain,  among 
other  things,  his  habit  of  coupling  Plato  and 
Bacon  as  objects  of  admiration.  He  believ- 
ed that  those  two  gteat  names  belonged  to 
Idndred  spirits;  and  we  find  an  adequate 
explanation  of  his  position  in  the  influence 
of  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  stood  himself  at 
the  meeting-point  of  Gi^ek  idealism  and 
English  inductive  psychology.  Aa  Shelley 
was  at  no  time  a  systematic  student,  he  na- 
turally adopted  only  what  suited  him.  In 
fact  he  speaks  in  1 820  of  beiii^  already  long 
convinced,  in  1812,  when  Berkeley's  works 
were  borrowed  for  him,  of  the  truth  of 
Berkeley's  aphorism :  "  ITie  mind  can  create 
nothing,  it  can  only  perceive."  This,  of 
course,  is  inconsistent  with  Berkeley's  sys- 
tematic doctrine,  that  nothing  can  be  said  to 
exist  except  mind  and  its  perceptions.  For 
the  Mind  which,  according  to  Berkel)Qy,.pre- 
seats  to  all  other  minds  the  ideas  which 
they  perceive,  nrast  sorely  be  said  qua  nuiid 
to  create;  and  this  applies  even  to  other 
minds,  since  they  give  existence  to  tfxeir 
objects  by  pepceiying  thein.  But  this  dual- 
ism is  really  more  in  harmony  with  Berice- 
ley's  original  starting-point,  and  with  the 
ordinary  workii^  of  the  homjan  nund,  than 
the  conclusion  which  he  actually  adopted; 
and  it  mny  be  an  open  question  whether 
Shelley  or  Berkeley  is  to  blame  for  misre- 
presenti^  the  central  idet^  of  Berkeley's 
philosophy.  It  wbb  natuia%  iinpossible  to 
SheUey^  as  a  dualist,  to  bo  a  tbeiat  ii^  any 
ordinary  sense.  It  waci  atiU  more  imposdible 
for  faim  to  be  a*  paothrist > ,  But^  at  may  fak^ 
]y  be  said  that  b^  coivceived  boAb^iAd  ami 
nature  in  a  p^tbe^ic  .way;  each  waa  a 
force  one  in  itself,  and  n^anifeld  an- its  tomm. 
Of  course  the.  individual  soul  e^uld  betiQo 
more  than  one  o|  the  ioims.  of  uaiversal 
nUud;  aud  the  question  [  of  personal  imnuor- 
taUty  beeo^nes  ooe  of  very  dttbordfaiale  im- 
portance. Miad  and  aatore  mre  ;impdciahiJ)Ie 
throu^  all  their' different  tratiaf omf anions ; 
and  SheUey  believed:  •dtattbeuK^tratidenim' 
tions  were»  upon-  the  whole,  «tii^  of  an  as- 
sured and  JUimitaible  though  not^mdternipt- 
ed  ptogresa.  Whether  any  of  tiie  lortna  of 
miad,  any  parts  of  tiie  vniversal  intdieet 
(Shelley  seems  not  to  have  decided  between 
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these  alternative  metaphors,  though  each  is 
a  theory)  can  preserve  a  permanent  and  con- 
tinuous existence,  was  not  an  important 
question  to  one  so  gregarious  as  Shelley  in 
his  dreams  of  hiq>pines8.  When  the  good 
time  came,  when  all  space  overflowed  with 
the  simple  glee  of  universal  brotherhood,  it 
would  matter  Uttle  if  one  of  the  blessed 
should  be  able  to  recollect  that  he  had  sung 
and  panted  and  sobbed  for  it  in  days  when 
all  men  were  not  yet  brothers,  and  when 
many  men  were  unhappy.  As  his  wishes* 
were  not  too  deeply  interested,  he  was  able 
to  estimate  cahnly  how  little  evidence  there 
was  for  answering  the  question  so  stated; 
he  was  content  to  have  some  hopes  and  no 
fears,' and  to  believe  that  the  country  beyond 
the  grave  was  not  forei^  to  men's  interests 
or  desirea  It  is  dif^cult  to  believe  that  this 
indiflerenoe  to  qaesldonB  aloof  from  his 
keenest  feelings  would  not  have  disquaMed 
him  as  a  metaphysician,  though  he  had  un- 
deniable metaphysical  talent  Both  his 
imagination  and  his  intelleet  were  admira- 
bly fitted  to  deal  with  abstmctions ;  and  no 
reader  «f  *'  Que^  Mab  "  and  ''  Peter  Bell ' 
can  deny  his  .great  dialectical  aeuteness.  It 
was  natural  that  one  so  -gifted  should  have 
hesitated  as  to  his  wi^,  esneeially  as  at  an 
«ariy  a«e  it  aeem.  mora  iinfortant  to  an  in- 
teUigent  person  to  hawe  grasped  neglected 
truth,  than  to  have  produced  immature 
poetry*  M ,  Shelley  erred  in  the  matter  he 
may  protect  himsdf  by  the-  authority  of 
Goethe,  who,  after  completing  his  greatest 
poem,  in  the  height  of  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion, regretted  that  he  had  npt  devoted  him- 
self to  pbymeid  acience.  It'  is  true  that 
Goethe  did  -  nuJce  discoTeriea  in  physios^, 
which  SheUey  did  not -makein:  metaphysics  ;- 
but  Shettey  Ia  his  Kfe4itne  was  never  appre- 
ciated aa  a  poety  and  m%fat  be  pardoned  f  or- 
forgetting  -  that  lus  imaginatioa  waa  too 
liuniriant  and  his  intellect  too  impatient  for 
a  metaphysiQtta. 

TkiB  intcUaottial  impatience  w«a  tiie  chief 
eeeisoii  that HdheUey's  protests  against  the- 
pidJtioal  iikjuadoe  of  his  time  fell  flat  upon 
the  public  ear.  ^A  polit&cal  theory  always- 
liaquiree  an  historical  theory  to  back  it ;  and 
Shelky  wa^^too  impatient  of  history  ever  to» 
have-an  hiatorieal  theory.  H  would  be  un- 
jiifit  4o'Ba^  tiiat  he  hadub  pe&tldal  infiftinot ;. 
he  perceived. h^ore  most  Engliihmen  of  hish 
^a3;!:how/ra)^  force  hvf  in  1^  'simpk  ex- 
pmsaioBiof  -the  will  of  bu^e  popular  masses^ 
even  :wbea  ttey^^hfid  nO' cottstitulfionai  meana. 
at  eiafbroing  that  wiU,-^  and  abstained  from 
tan^iUat&reats  otf  ^  estra-cOnfttiCutiotial  action. 
As  hfe  fffitidious  htunani^  reph^ted  the 
violentmeiirfs by  whleb  all  previous  revolu- 
tions, good  or  bad,  had  bc^n  effected,  the- 
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merit  of  the  discovery  must  be  divided  be- 
tween his  head  and  his  heart  The  same 
delicate  philanthropy  made  it  possible  for 
men  like  Med  win  to  claim  Shelley's  acquies- 
cence as  a  support  for  their  own  prudent 
moderation,  though   there  is  no  reason  to 

ink  that  he  ever  wavered  in  his  adhesion 
o  his  own  absolute  theories,  however  he  may 
have  been  perplexed  as  to  their  peaceful  ap- 
plication* 

The  same  inouriousness  of  a  mind  whose 
activity  was  uncertain  and  capricious  had  its 
effect  on  Shelley's  views  on  art  It  can 
scarcely  be  thought  that  when  he  joined  in 
eulogizing  the  ideal  beauty  of  Guido,  and 
the  Titanic  sublimity  of  Salvator  Rosa,  he 
only  exhibited  the  docility  of  untrained  en- 
thusiasm. Unintelligent  admiration  of  Michel 
Angelo  was  enforced  by  a  much  stronger 
tradition ;  and  yet  Shelley  judged  him  with 
absolute  independence,  in  fact  with  some- 
thing like  summary  contempt.  Like  Gib* 
son,  he  was  repeiled  by  the  prodigality  of 
visible  etiSort  in  hia  most  magnificent  works, 
and  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  relegate  him 
to  death  and  hell  to  seek  appropriate  sub- 
jects. If  he  admired  Guido  and  Salvator 
without  reserve,  it  was  because  they  suited 
him.  To  critics  for  whom  the  end  of  art  is 
art  as  truth,  those  artists  may  reasonably 
appear  empty  and  showy  and  subjective ;  bat 
Shelley  thought  the  end  of  art  and  nature 
was  to  feed  human  emotion.  Giiido  ministers 
abundantly  to  two  favourite  emotions  of 
Shelley's — ecstatic  reverie  and  sentimental 
self-pity.  The  graceful  gladness  of  the 
'^  Aurora  "  ministers  to  an  emotion  which  he 
prized  even  more,  because  it  was  less  famil- 
iar. The  fantastic  gloom,  the  feverish  pas- 
sion, the  vindictive  energy  of  Salvator,  are 
the  expression  of  a  feeling  too  genuine  not 
to  be  sometimes  contagious,  even  when  too 
visibly  displayed  for  effect  Shelley  was  not 
a  man  to  reject  such  attractions  because  they 
appeared  in  a  debased  school  during  a 
period  of  artistic  decline.  All  critical  cl^si- 
ficationu  were  odious  to  him,  partly  because 
he  did  not  understand  them,  partiy  because 
he  saw  beyond  them.  Nothing  about  him 
IS  more  remarkable  than  the  combination  of 
extreme  exclusiveness  of  opinion  with  the 
widest  inchieiveness  of  taste.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  his  writings  from  which  it  could 
be  gathered  that  he  believed  Judaism  to  have 
conferred  a  single  service  upon  humanity ; 
but  he  wafi  unreserved  in  Ids  admiration  for 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  There  is 
notlung  to  show  that  he  sympathised  with 
any  single  aspect  of  Camolicism,  except 
perhaps  with  the  cultus  <^  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  he  certainly  detested  its  hierarchical 
'Organization  with  his  whole  strength,  and 


not  the  leasi  reason  for  his  detestation  was 
that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  gave  a  willing 
support  to  the  monarchies  of  the  counter 
reformation  and  the  counter  revolution.  Yet 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  Calderon  to  the 
English  public;  and  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  make  any  reserve  in  his  praise  of  the 
poet  of  the  Inquisition.  Even  m  j^lschylus 
there  was  much  to  repel  him ;  the  father  of 
Attic  tragedy  was  orthodox,  superstitious, 
and  conservative.  But  Shelley  speaks  quite 
simply  of  his  sublimity.  He  instinctively 
separated  other  men's  opinions  from  their 
poetry,  though  his  own  poetry  was  always 
charged  strongly  with  his  opinions.  Per- 
haps he  was  attracted  to  .^Eschyhis  and  Cal- 
deron by  an  affinity  of  genius.  With  less 
robustness  of  nature,  he  had  the  same  en- 
jo3nMent  as  -^chylus  in  piling  up  grandiose 
thoughts,  gigantic  images,  and  sonorous  dic- 
tion ;  he  is  .^Eschylean  wherever  he  is  classi- 
cal in  his  wonderful "  Prometheus  Unbound." 
His  affinity  to  Calderon  is  remoter,  perhaps 
deeper.  His  music  is  infinitely  more  mani- 
fold and  subtle ;  his  imagery  is  even  more 
profuse ;  he  has  nothing  of  Calderon's  sunny 
clearness  and  serenity.  But  he  has  very 
much  in  common  with  his  naked  mysticism. 
The  "  Sensitive  Plant "  shows  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  perfection  Calderon's  gift  of  stim- 
ulating and  baffling  the  imagination  and  the 
intellect,  not  by  conceptions  too  vast  to  be 
adequate,  or  by  symbols  too  significant  to  be 
fixed,  but  by  the  most  concrete  and  simple 
images. 

The  influence  of  .^Eschylus  and  Calderon 
belongs  to  the  period  when  Shelley  had  de- 
cided that  poetry  was  upon  the  whole  to  be 
his  work  in  life,  and  deliberately  educated 
himself  for  it,  as  Mrs.  Shelley  has  informed 
us.  In  his  earlier  writings  he  was  influenced 
by  much  less  distinguished  names.  There 
is  no  poet  whose  point  of  departure  can  be 
fixed  more  clearly.  It  is  significant  that  he 
should  have  been  attracted  at  first  by  artists 
so  inferior  to  himself  as  Moore  and  G.  M. 
Lewis,  and  have  adopted  from  Souther  the 
metre  of  his  first  considerable  work.  Words- 
worth began  as  a  continuator  of  Cowper, 
and  became  original  by  heightening  and 
deepening  his  tone  immeasurably,  rather 
than  by  changing  his  direction.  Scott  be- 
gan with  the  ballads  of  the  Bonier,  and 
with  the  German  imitations  of  them ;  his 
first  considerable  poem  borrowed  its  form 
from  the  "  Christabel "  of  Coleridge,  per- 
haps the  most  inventive  and  least  productive 
of  that  gresit  group  of  contemporaries. 
Byron  be^Hi  with  the  wit  and  the  pathos  of 
the  eighteenth  century:  his  Turkish  Tales 
are  visibly  suggested  by  Scott^  though  they 
eclipsed  his  popularity.     Keats  began  by  re- 
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prodacing  and  exaggeratin^r  the  sensuous 
profusion  of  one  side  of  Elizabethan  art ; 
he  continued  till  the  end  assimilating  and 
reproducing  the  tone  of  one  period  after 
another,  and  enriching  each  with  the  com- 
plexity and  intensity  of  a  thoroughly  modem 
mind.  All  these  great  poets  valued  the  wri- 
ters of  whose  tendencies  their  first  attempts 
were  a  continuation  for  the  positive  worth 
of  their  results,  which  served  for  a  time  to 
satisfy  both  their  imagination  and  their  in- 
tellect Shelley,  it  is  obvious,  followed  a 
different  course.  When  he  chose  to  exercise 
it,  his  critical  faculty  was  keen,  sound,  and 
subtle ;  but  his  instinctive  preferences  were 
independent  of  his  critical  faculty.  What 
be  sought  spontaneously  and  found  in  Lewis 
and  Moore  was  not  a  satisfaction  but  a 
stimulus.  Nothing  of  Lewis's  and  little 
of  Moore's,  is  satisfactory  in  the  sense  that 
it  will  bear  to  be  contempliubed  calmly ;  bat 
to  keen  feelings,  that  require  the  relief  of 
expression,  each  of  them  is  all  that  need  be 
desired.  Shelley'^  natural  motives  in  poetry 
were  horror  and  tenderness.  As  almuMt  all 
that  he  imagined  was  imagined  for  these 
moods  it  was  natural  that  he  should  imitate 
Lewis  and  Moore  in  the  Early  Poems,  such 
as  "Mutability"  and  "  Stanzas,  April,  1814." 
The  last  of  these,  without  a  single  verbal 
imitation,  recalls  Moor^  at  his  very  best^ 
with  his  utmost  subtlety  of  feeling  and 
rhythm : — 

"  The  cloud  shadows  of  midnight  possess  their 
own  repose, 
For  the  weary  winds  are  silent,  and  the 
moon  is  m  the  d«ep, 
Some  respite  to  its    torbulenee  unresting 
ocean  knows ; 
Whatever  move^,  or  toUs,  or  grieved  hath 
its  appointed  sleep. 
Thou  in  the  grave  shall  rest— yet  till  the 
phantoms  fjee;. 
Which  tiiat  house  and  heath  and  garden 
made  dear  to  thee  erewhile, 
Thy  remembraQce,  and  rei>entance,  and  deep 
musings,  are  not  free 
From  the  music  of  two  voices,  4Hid  the 
light  of  one  sweet  smile," 

The  stanzas  on  '*  Death "  are  even  more  re- 
markable, for  they  represent  a  visible  transi- 
tion of  manner. 

''*■  The  pale,  the  cold,  and  the  mooi^  smile 
Which  the  meteor-beam  of  a  starless  night 

;  Sheds  on  a  lonely  and  sea-girt  isle, 

Ere  the  dawning  of  morn's  undoubted 

light," 

is  Moore  at  his  best  But  the  two  lines  that 
complete  the  stanza  ace  too  deep  and  too  sad 
for  him ;  and  the  poem  ps^sses  through  boy- 
ish stoiciam  into  such  characterbtic  utter- 
ances as  * 


"  This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know ; 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel ;" 

and 

"  Who  telleth  a  tale  of  unspeaking  death  ? 
Who  lif teth  the  veil  of  what  is  to  come  ? 
Who  painteth  the  shadows  that  are  beneath 
The  wide-winding  caves  of  the  peopled 
tomb? 

It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  in- 
fluence of  Southey,  with  whom  in  reality 
Shelley  had  scarcely  anything  in  common, 
except  that  Southey  had  once  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  French  Revolution.  What  had 
been  merely  the  fever  of  youth  with 
Southey,  was  the  passion  of  life  with  Shel- 
ley. Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  their 
poetry  as  of  their  politics.  Southey  was  a 
man  of  letters,  who  had  writteti  poems,  and 
only  needed  encouragement  to  make  him 
rise  early  and  write  more  before  he  began 
the  day's  work.  Shelley  was  a  poet  f  ro- 
bably  he  was  attracted  by  Sonthey's  stoicism, 
as  he  was  attracted  by  the  apparent  force 
and  repose  of  €k>dwin ;  and  beudes,  the  re- 
moteness and  ideality  of  ''  Thalaba  "  might 
seem  to  express  an  ambition  akin  to  his  own. 
"Thalaba  is  the  only  poem  of  Southey's 
which  he  seems  to  have  valued ;  and  his  ad- 
miration of  thia  is  a  proof  of  the  great  im- 
portance he  assigned  to  intention  in  poetry. 
Much  of  the  elevation  of  ^^  Thalaba  "  is  con- 
ventional ;  much  of  its  fluency  is  mechani- 
cal ;  but  its  intention,  though  ovemlidactic, 
is  really  rare  and  admirable ;  and  Shelley^s 
own  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  threw  a 
glow  over  what  interested  him,  which  more 
than  sufficed  to  cover  such  defects  of  execu- 
tion. 

"  Queen  Mab "  is  the  only  poem  written 
in  the  unrhymed,  lyrical  iambic  metre  of 
**  Thalaba."  The  only  difforence  is  that 
Shelley,  trusting  to  his  own  sense  of  melody, 
continues  the  movement  of  each  stanza 
longer,  and  is  less  careful  to  vary  the  length 
of  Une ;  in  fact,  the  latter  part  is  mostly 
written  in  blank  verse,  with  an  occasional 
octosyllabic  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
paragraph.  In  this  didactic  poem  he  is  as 
uncompromising  ua  Luicretios  or  Parmenides 
in  his  intention  to  teach,  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  appraised,  like  the  Georgics,  by 
its  beauties.  It  must  be  }U(^ed  by  the  poeti- 
cal value  of  the  view  of  the  universe  which 
it  incaleatcs,  azmI  of  the  machinery  which  is 
used  to  inculcate  it.  Though  it  was  com- 
pleted before  the  author  was  twenty-one,  the 
machinery  is  already  worliiy  of  him.  The 
evocation  of  lanthe^s  spirit  from  ker  body, 
and  the  apparition  of  the  fahy  car,  are  full 
of  the  ghostly  moonlit  beauty  that  was  after- 
wards to  find  a  more  complete  expression  in 
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"  Marianne^s  Dream  "  and  "  Epipsycliidion." 
The  exposition  of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  might  have  been  very  impressive 
if  the  writer  had  been  capable  of  conceiving 
any  organic  unity  whatever ;  but  in  Shelley's 
mind  equality  and  fraternity  excluded  all 
possibility  of.  subordination,  and  conse- 
quently of  organization.  Hence  the  gran* 
deur  of  the  universe  disappears  in  a  vague 
immensity  of  noise  and  emptiness ;  and  the 
visions  of  endless  progress  simply  dazzle 
without  satbfyin^,  because  progress  is  mea- 
sured not  by  its  approximation  to  a  higher 
standard  of  positive  perfection,  but  by  the 
number  of  the  restrictions  that  are  sur- 
mounted, and  by  the  errors  that  are  left 
behind. 

In  fact,  an  historical  view  of  human  socie- 
ty was  a  curious  enterprise  for  such  a  thor- 
oughly unhistorical  mind ;  even  a  scientific 
hierarchy  was  inconceivable  to  a  spirit  tbat 
was  constantly  seeking  refuge  in  nature  from 
the  littleness  and  degradation  of  man.  With 
Shelley  as  with  Bacon,  the  fflory  of  man  was 
simpl/to  be  "  n4tn«B  miniTter  it  inteipies," 
not  to  be  himself  the  highest  product  of  her 
forces,  the  clearest  expression  of  her  laws. 
But  Bacon  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
man  would  conquer  nature  by  understanding 
her,  and  subdue  her  into  an  order  which 
would  work  more  easily  and  securely  while 
becoming  more  complex :  Shelley  looked  for 
the  reward  of  intelligent  obedience,  not  in 
the  subjugation  of  nature,  but  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  man.     Baoon  expected  tbaii  a 
clearer  knowledge  would  enable  men  to  in- 
dulge in  superfluities  acquired  without  dis- 
proportionate effort :  Shelley  expected  that  a 
clearer  knowledge  would  deliver  men  from 
their  desire  of  superfluities,  and  from  all  the 
painful  complications  it  involves,  without 
the  pain  of  self-denial.     Bacon's  ideal  was  a 
progressive  civilisation  ;    Shelley's  was  the 
Satumian  age^  a  perpetual  vegetarian  picnic 
for  the  body,  and  endless  expansion  of  fra- 
ternity for  die  mind.     To  him  the  philoso- 
pliy  of  history  is  simply  the  explanation  of 
the  mistakes  which  have  hitherto  rendered 
this  simple  and  rational  felicity  unpossible, 
and  philosophy  itself  has  only  to  explain  its 
conditions,  which,  whfen  stated,  are  almost 
self-evident    A.  development  is  afiSnufed,  izi- 
deed,  through  which  spirits  are  compelled 
to  pass  in  order  ta  fit  them  to  share  the 
ecstasies  of  this  rudimentanr  paradox ;  but 
very  little  is  done  to  show  m  what  tliis  de- 
velopment consists.    Even  its  necessity  is  not 
veiy  apparent ;  for  an*  impulsive  happiness 
and  a  spontaneous  virtue  have  little  to  gain 
by  a  cottflict  tdth  evil,  though  such  a  conflict 
is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  duty, 
an  idea  which  has  no  natural  place  in  the 


ethics  of  ^  Queen  Mab.*^  But  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  vindicate  the  beneficence  of 
Necessity,  the  mother  of  ^e  world. 

A  poem  whieb  is  conscientiously  sacrificed 
to  the  exposition  of  a  theonr  cannot  be  very 
poetical ;  and  in  this  case  the  philosophy  is 
about  on  a  par  with  the  poetry.  Very  often 
a  passage  wnich  might  be  beautiful  is  marred 
because  the  writer  is  eager  to  stoop  to  truth 
and  moralize  his  song. 

"  There  was  s  Htile  li^t 
That  twinkled  in  the  misty  distanee: 
None  but  a  spirit's  ^e 
Might  ken  that  rolliBg  orb ; 
None  but  a  spirit's  eye, 
And  in  no  otiber  place 
But  that  celestial  dwelhng,  might  behold 
Each  action  of  Uiis  earth's  inhabitants." 

This  is  a  bigb  fancy  worthily  expressed; 
but  the  writer  goes  on  to  be  didactic : 

"  But  matter,  space  and  tame, 
In  ^ose  a@rial  mansions  cease  to  act ; 
And  aU-prevmilisg  wisdom,  when  it  rei^ 
The  harvest  of  its  exceUence,  o*«vboands 
Those  obstacles  of  vhiclnan  earthly  soul 
Fears  to  attempt  the  conquest." 

Could  anything  be  colder  f 

*^  How  beautiful  this   night !     The  balmiest 

sigh 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's 

ear 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  qmetnde 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.     Heaven's 

ebon  vault 
Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 
Throng  which  the  moon^s  unclouded  gran- 
deur rolls, 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.     Yon  gentle 

hills, 
Robed  in  a  garment  of  lAitrodden  snow, 
Yon  darksome  rock^,  whence  icicles  depend, 
So  stainless  that  their  white  and  glittering 

spires  • 

Tinge  not  the  moon's  pmre  beam,  yon  castled 

steep, 
Whose  banner  bangeth  o'er  the  time-worn 

tower 
So  idly  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace — ^' 

In  the  way  of  mere  description  notMnhy  could 
be  more  beaiotiful;  but  h  has  to  be  uti- 
lized :^— 

^  all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  may  love  to  Mi 
Her  soul  above  tlw3  sphere  of  earthUness; 
Wheiy  silemce    undisturbed   niigjit    watch 

alone, 
So  cold,  80  bright^  so  stilL" 

« 

The  last  hemistich  redeems  it  as  a  descrip- 
tion ;  but  after  all  it  haa  been  of  Uttle  use. 
Even  Ahasuerus  is  introduced  rather  coldly 
as 
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*'  a  wondrous  phantom  from  the  depths 
Of  human  en'or's  dense  and  purblind  faith." 

It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  manage  the 
sopeniatural  when  half -believed ;  but  in 
"  l^ometheus  Unbound  '*  the  same  difficulty 
is  overcome  in  dealing  with  the  phantasm  of 
Jupiter ;  and  in  **  Hellas  "  the  difficulty  has 
disappeared,  for  Ahasuerus  is  allowed  to  ap- 
pear to  Mahmud  without  any  impertinent 
specuktiott  as  to  whether  he  belonged  to 
history  or  mythology.  Even  in  "  Queen 
Mab"  his  appearance  is  impressive  when  he 
is  allowed  to  come ;  and  his  criticism  of  re- 
vealed religion  is  quite  equal  for  incisiveaess 
and  thoroughness  to  Milton's  criticidtn  of 
Athenian  civilisation  in  Paradise  Reaained. 
Only  Milton  is  more  impartial ;  he  admits  a 
btatement  of  its  bright  side  too,  though  it  is 
put  into  the  mouUi  of  the  tempter*  The 
character  of  Ahasuerus  is  of  course  <mly  a 
sketch,  baaed  more  or  less  consciously  on 
Milton's  Satan,  and  already  containing  a 
prophecy  of  •*  Prometheus  Unbound." 

"  Thus  have  I  stood — through  a  wild  waste  of 

years 
Struggling  with  whirlwinds  of  mad  agony, 
Yet  peaceful,  and  fierone,  and  self -enshrined, 
Hocking    my  powerless    tyrant* s    horrible 

curse 
With  stubborn  and  unalterable  will. 
Even  as  a  giant  oak,  which  heaven*?  fierce 

flame 
Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness,  to  stand 
A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there ; 
Yet  peacefully  and  moyelessly  it  braves 
The  midnight  conflict  of  the  wintry  storm. 

As  in  the  sunlight's  calm  it  spreads 

Its  torn  and  withered  arms,  on  high 
To  meet  the  quiet  ot  a  summer's  noon."  . 

The  influence  of  "Tlialaba"  did  not  ex- 
haust itsielf  with  the  completioti  of  "  Queen 
Mab."  We  have  Mrs.  Shelley's  authority 
for  tlie  ctateaient  that  Thalaba's  V6yage  sug- 
gested Alastor's,  though  Mr.  Rossetti  is  pro- 
bably right  in  suppOMg  that  Sh^iley^s  own 
experience  of  nver  scenery  on  the  Rhine 
was  net  ^^Hhout  it^  influenoev  -  Even  apaari 
from  this  ciroomstancd  the  poem  Its  certamly 
personal  It  was  written  when  Shelley 
thought  he .  was  dying ;  and  it  contains  the 
thoutfhtft  wit^  which  he  .reeonciled  'his 
imaociuAiioii  to  ther  idea  of  death.  It  is  xhe 
first  poeln  in  #hich  his  characteristfci  ap- 
pear in  their  perfection  of  richndsj.4' if  not 
yet  in  their  perfection  of  unity  and  intensity. 
It  is  ftli  -of  beauties ;  indeed  it  is  made  up 
of  them.  One  cannot  sec  the  poem,  for 
the  poetry.  la  one  respect  thia  is  f oiirtunate ; 
for  the  story  is  slight  and  the  subject  too 
sentimental,  it  might  almost  be  said  too 
'mawkish,  to  be  very  interesting.     Both  the 


invocation  and  the  valediction  are  on  the 
full  scale  of  the  epic,  both  in  extent  and 
majesty;  and  together  they  occupy  more 
than  an  eighth  of  the  poem,  while  the  sepa- 
rable comments  certainly  occupy  as  much 
more.  The  story  is  soon  told : — A  poet  who 
has  had  all  the  experiences  of  travel  and 
education  which  Shelley  would  have  wished 
to  have,  has  had  a  vision  of  one  who  com- 
bines all  that  Shelley  would  have  wished  to 
desire  or  possess  in  the  way  of  female  love- 
liness ;  he  puranes  it ;  and  he  dies  in  the 
pursuit 

The  poem  itself  is  not  long ;  but  a  com- 
mentary might  be  voluminous  without  ex- 
hausting the  analysis  of  its  complex  and  va- 
ried sweetness.  The  peculiar  charm,  the 
independent  inspiration  of  Shelley's  own 
genius  are  nnmistakeable  already ;  but  they 
do  not  yet  appear  alone ;  they  are  blended 
with  all  manner  of  reminiscences  of  elder 
poets,  some  clear  and  deliberate,  others  fu- 
gitive and  evanescent.  The  exordium  is 
marvellously  like  and  unlike  Milton.  The 
proud  self-consciousness  of  the  poet's  enume- 
ration of  his  qualifications  for  his  task  is 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  Puritan ;  but 
the  det^ls  and  the  feeling  of  the  invocation 
contrasrt  vividly  with  the  severity  of  the 
framework.  One  might  fancy'that  Milton 
had  impressed  Shelley  through  Wordsworth, 
whose  "  Excursion"'  appeared  about  a  year 
before  "Alastor;"  but  if  the  solemnity  is 
like  him  the  tenderness  and  the  abandon  arc 
not     He  might  have  written : 

*^  If  our  great  mother  hav{9  imbued  my  soul 
WiUi  aught  of  natural  piety  to  feel 
Your  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with 
mine ;" 

or: 

"  If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentlp  beast 
I  consciously  have  Jnjurei  but  still  loved 
And  cherished  these  my  kindred  j — ^then  for- 
give 
This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  withdraw 
No  portion  of  your  wonted  favour  now  V 

But  he  coulA  hardly  liave  written  : 

^^if  spving's  vdluptbous  pim^gs,^  when  she 
-  breathea 
Her  IS^Bt  sweet  kisses  harei^een^def  r^me." 

There  is  a  distincter  echo  of.  Milton  wx 

**  The  secret  cbves, 
Ri)^^  and  daric,  winding  among  the  springs. 
Of  m«  and  poison,  inacoesaible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  .gol4  exp^ncUabove 
Numoerless  and  immeasurable  halls, 
Frequent  with    crystal   column,    and  clear 

shrines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite." 
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And  there  is  all  Milton's  art  in  tLe  juxtapo- 
sition of  proper  names  in  : 

**  Athens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 
Memphis    and    Thebes,   and  whatsoever  of 

strange 
Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk, 
Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  sphynx, 

?  Dark  Ethiopia  on  her  desert  hills 

'   Conceals." 

And  again  in : 

"  Through  Arabic 
And  Persia,  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste, 
And  o'er  the  atrial  mountains  which  pour 

"  down 

Indus  and  Oxus  from  their  icy  caves." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  story  does  not  re- 
call any  single  manner,  and  yet  recalls  too 
much  of  previous  literature  to  be  accepted 
as  a  perfectly  individual  and  independent 
embodiment  of  original  thoughts  in  an  origi- 
nal style,  such  as  Shelley  subsequently  at- 
tained. It  would  be  nearest  to  thtf  truth  to 
say  that  the  imagery  and  versification  resem- 
ble, while  they  surpass,  the  imagery  and 
versification  of  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  endeavoured,  more  or  less  con- 
sciously and  successfully,  to  recover  the  tone 
of  the  **  Elizabethan  Age."  There  is  even 
a  touch  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  in : 

**  He  has  bought 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes  from  savage 

men 
His  rest  and  food." 

The  following  extract  is  a  deeper  echo  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  of  eighteenth 
century  reminiscences  of  the  past : — 

"  0  storm  of  Death  I 
Whose  sightless  speed  divides  this  sullen 

night  1 
And  thou,  colossal  skeleton,  that,  still 
Guiding  its  irresistible  career 
In  thy  devastating  omnipotence. 
Art  king  of  this  frail  world,  jfrom  the  red 

field 
Of  daughter^  from  ^e  reehmg  hospital^ 
The  patriots  saered  coue\  the  mtmoy  bed 
Of  innocence^  the  ecaffold  and  the  throne, 
A  mighty  voice  invokes  thee!    JRtiin  calls    • 
His  brother  Death  !    A  rare  and  regal  prey 
He  hath  prepared,  prowling  around  the  world; 
Qlutted  with  which  thou  may'st  repose,  and 

men 
Go  to  their  graives  like  flowers  or  creeping 

w6riii8L 
Nor  ever  odaTer  more  at  tiby  dark  shrine 
The  imhaeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart" 

This  is  the  gublime  of  Young  and  PoBok  and 
Akenside ;  it  is  the  sublime  they  desired,  but 
could  not  attain.  The  following  extract  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  eighteenth  century 
profundity:— 


"  Now  on  the  polished  stones 
It  danced  like  childhood  laugning  as  it  went : 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wander- 
ings crept. 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  dropping  bud 
That  overhang  its  quietness.     0  stream 
Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound. 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend  ? 
Thou  imageet  my  life.      Thy  darhsojne  stiU- 

neeSy 
Thy  daezUng  icavee,  thy  loud  and  hoUow 

Thy  eearchlese  fountain^  and  inHsible  coune 
Have  each  their  type  in  me,'''' 

Of  course  these  resemblances  are  not  alleged 
to  suggest  .any  doubt  of  Shelley's  literary 
independence ;  for  he  was  more  independent 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except  Words- 
worth, and,  perhaps,  Coleridge  and  Scott 
In  fact,  except  when  he  resembles  Milton  or 
Wordsworth,  he  is  so  decidedly  superior  to 
his  predecessors  that  we  should  almost  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  their  infiuence  if  he  had 
been  as  exclusive  in  his  sympathies  as  he 
was  refined  in  production.  Our  last  extract 
from  "  Alastor"  is  in  Shelley's  own  unique 
and  distinctive  manner. 

*•''  Boused  by  the  shock,  he  started  frooa  his 

trance — 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 
Low  in  the  wes^  the  clear  and  garish  hills, 
The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods, 
Spread  round  him  where  he  stood.    Whit)ier 

have  fled 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 
Of  yesternight?  the  soonds  tmt  soothed  his 

sleep^ 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  earth, 
The  joy,  the  exultation  ?    His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scenp  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spumed 
Her  choicest  gifts.*    He  eagerly  pursues 
Beyond  the  realms  of  dream  that  fleeting 

shade; 
He  overleaps  the  bounds.     Alas !  alas  I 
Were  limbs  and  breath  and  being  intertwined 
Thus  treafcherously  ?  Lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost 
In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep, 
That  beautiful  shape!      Does  the  dark  gate 

of  death 
Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 
0  Sleep  ?    Does  the  bright  arch  of  rainbow 

clouds, 
And  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  calm  lake, 
Lead  only  to  a  black  and  wateiy  depth, 
While  death's  blue  vault  with  loathliest  va- 
pours hung, 
Where  every  ^lade  which  the  foul  grave 

exhales 
Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  deserted  day. 
Conduct,  0  Sleep,  to  thy  delightful  realms  ?' 


♦  Apparently  the  Arab's  daughter,  who  idolises 
Alastor,  and  waits  upon  him  in  the  desert,  and 
is  clearly  taken  for  temporary  use  from  Tlialaba  * 
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Here  is  the  very  essence  of  Shelley — a 
d^cious  ioiagination  in  the  servioe  of  a 
feverish  unearthly  reverie.  The  landscape, 
the  feeling,  the  melody  of  the  versification, 
all  combine  in  one  impression  of  shivering 
loveliness.  There  is  nothing  of  the  pathetic 
fallacy  in  the  description  of  the  landscape ; 
and  there  is  nothing  of  the  otiose  luxuriance 
which  we  find  elsewhere  in  this  and  later 
poems.  Not  a  single  image  is  introduced 
simply  because  it  is  beautiful,  not  a  single 
epithet  is  falsified  in  order  to  make  "  mute 
Nature  mourn  her  worshipper."  The  aspect 
of  outward  things  is  made  to  reflect  the  tem- 
per of  Alaator,  because  it  has  been  made  to 
fashion  it ;  or  rather  we  are  made  to  feel  that 
the  unity  between  the  scene  and  the  specta- 
tor is  deeper  than  consciousness,  too  deep 
for  sentiment  And  the  fervour  of  the  pas- 
sage is  on  a  par  with  its  remoteness,  its  truth 
and  its  subtlety.  Even  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Shelley  was  Alastor,  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  have  thrown  himself  with 
such  sobbing  eagerness  into  the  imaginary 
sorrows  of  an  imaginary  being.  It  must  be 
admitted,  if  we  feel  for  Alastor  at  all,  that 
his  airy  trouble  leaves  both  the  poet  and  the 
reader  loss  calm  than  the  substantial  affliction 
of  Elaine.  Even  when  he  had  finished  "  Al- 
astor," Shelley  did  not  at  once  throw  off  the 
tender  brooding  depression  which  the  thought 
of  early  death  had  left  upon  him.  The 
poems  written  in  1816  include  a  lovely  little 
set  of  verses  called  "  The  Sunset,"  which  re- 
samesthe^xtuatloa  of  ^^  Alastor  "  from  a  sim- 
pler point  of  view.  This  time  the  poet  dies  of 
his  own  genius,  and  is  parted  from  one  lady 
whom  he  has  already  found ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  poem,  which,  within  its  narrow  Jimits, 
is  far  more  complete  and  satisfactory,  than 
it»  predecessor,  lies  in  her  patient  and  reve- 
reQt  sorrow.  The  same  source  of  interest  is 
touched  onoe  more  in  the  intrdUoetory  canto 
of  the  "Revolt  of  Islam,"  where  Cythna 
writes  how 

s  ... 

«« A  dying  poet  gave  me  books^  and  bkst 
With  wild  but  holy  talk  the  sweet  unrest 

«      Tn  which  I  watched  him  «a  he  died  away — 
A  youth  with  hoary  hair — a  fleeting  guest 
Of  our  lone  mountains." 

The  two  other  poems,  written  in  181d,  are 
less  interesting.  "  Mont  Blanc "  has  all 
Shelley's  ponjp  and  splendour  of  language, 
and  it  must  be  added  tnat^  like  many  of  \\% 
writings,  it  combines  a  visible  intellectual 
smbition  with  an  umnistakeable  poverty  of 
thought 

"  The  everlasting  universe  of  things 

Flows   through  the  mind,   and  rolls  its 
rapid  waves. 
Now  dark — ^now  glittering — now  reflec- 
ting gloom — 


Now  lending  splendour,  where  from  secret 

springs 
The  source  of  human  thought  its  tribute 
brings 

Of  waters, — with  a  sound  but  half  its 
own, 
Such  as  a  feeble  brook^wiU  oft  assume 

In  the  wild  woods  among  the  mountains 
lone, 
Where  waterfalls  around  it  leap  for  ever, 
Where  woods  and  winds  contend,  and  a  vast 
•  river 
Over  its  rocks  ceaselessly  bursts  and  raves. 

This  is  meant  to  be  splendid;  and  it  is 
splendid.  K  it  were  not  meant  to  be  pro- 
found, it  would  hardly  suggest  "a  tale  of 
little  meaning  though  the  words  are  strong." 
And  so  the  torrent  of  eloquent  imagery  rolls 
on.  The  magnificent  scenery  of  Mont  Blanc 
is  nuignificently  described.  Even  a  captious 
critic  would  scarcely  venture  to  object  to  a 
superfluity  of  met^hor,  if  metaphors  and 
descriptions  were  not  pompously  employed 
to  point  the  empty  moral  that  it  is  wonder 
fnl  that  nature  should  affect  the  human  mind ; 
nor  is  the  barren  grandiloquence  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole  really  redeemed  by  the  brilliant 
Berkeleian  paradox  which  is  placed  at  the 
end  to  do  duty  as  a  thought.  The  "  Hymn 
to  Intellectual  Beauty"  is  solemn  and  sweet, 
but  too  visibly  didactic ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  pedantry  and  egotism  in  the  way 
in  which  Shelley  insists  upon  his  fidelity  in 
propagating  the  worship  of  an  unfruitful  and 
rather  uninterestihg  abstraction. 

His  next  considerable  work  will  long  be 
memorable  as  the  most  magnificent  failure 
in  the  English  language,  if  at  least  posterity 
retains    the  piety  which   has   hitherto    ac- 
cepted Paradise  Lost  as  a  success.     The 
"  Revoh  of  Islam  "  does  not  fail,  like  "  En- 
dymion,"  because  the  author  did  not  know 
what  he  intended  to  do,  or  because  the  per- 
formance came  short  of  the  intention.    From 
beginning  to  end  there  is  no  trace  of  imma- 
turity or  incompleteness  or  inequality.     The 
subject  is  completely  exhibited ;  and  the  me- 
dium of  exhibition  is  uniformly  rich  and  ap- 
propriately varied.     But  the  subject  is  ab- 
surd ;  and  the  style  harmonizes  with  its  absur- 
dity.    The  poem,  we  are  told,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe,  was  composed  in  little  more  than 
six  months ;  and  that  period  was  devoted  to 
the  task  "  with  unremitting  ardour  and  en- 
thufiiswm,"  which  was  not  wonderful,  as  the 
poem  consists  of  five  or  six  hnndred  Spence- 
rian  stanzas,  or  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sfllnd  lines,  and  was  produced  by  **  a  series  of 
thoughts  which  filled"  Shelley's  "mind  with 
.unbounded  and  sustained  enthusiasm."     He 
was  quite  right  in  resisting  the  temptation 
to  correct  it     No  correction  was  possible; 
indeed,  apart  from  an  occasional  neglect  of 
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rhyme,  no  correction  was  necessary.  The 
poem  was  written  when  Shelley  was  smartr 
ing  under  the  decision  which  deprived  him 
of  the  children  of  the  wife  from  whom  he 
had  decided  to  part,  and  was  harassed  be- 
sides by  the  colJi6io^8  with  his  own  family, 
"  to  which  his  peculiar  views  of  duty  and 
liberty  exposed  nim."  He  felt  that  he  had 
a  right  to  be  indignant;  and  he  was  too 
proud  and  too  generous  to  express  his  indig- 
nation at  individual  grievances  as  they  af- 
fected himself.  Accordingly,  he  set  forth 
poetically  an  ideal  representation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  revolution  and  of  order — the  order 
from  which  he  suffered.  With  no  visible 
literary  motive,  he  took  the  pains  to  outrage 
contemporary  sentiment,  by  making  his  or- 
phan lovers  brother  and  sister,  as  well  as 
atheists  and  republicans.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  play  of  Ford's  and  a  play  of  Byron's  which 
prove  that  the  source  of  poetical  interest  to 
which  he  appealed  was  very  powerful ;  but 
the  appeal  can  scarcely  have  been  very  seri- 
ous ;  the  alteration  and  omission  of  fifty  lines 
at  most  was  sufBcient  to  suppress  all  sign  that 
it  had  been  made.  The  story  is  simply  child- 
ish. The  population  of  European  Turkey 
passes  from  slavery  and  degradation  to  liberty 
and  virtue,  because  a  male  and  female  enthu- 
siast, both  of  whom  complacently  relate  the 
history  of  their  own  insanity,  recover  suffi- 
ciently to  propagate  the  finest  sentim^ts  and 
convert  every  Dody,  .including  the  Janizzaries 
and  the  Sultan,  wno  is  treated  very  respectful- 
ly on  his  abdication,  and  allowed  as  much 
pageantry  as  an  Indian  prince.  A  grand  pic- 
nic is  held  to  inaugurate  the  republic ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  rejoicings,  the  troops  of  the  coa- 
lition arrive,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  ex- 
cept the  Sultan.  Then  a  counter  revolution 
of  the  Neapolitan  type  takes  place.  The 
hero  and  heroine  escape  together  from  its 
manifold  horrors ;  but  an  inquisitor,  who 
feels  that .  there  is  more  Qcope  for  his  ener- 
gies in  Islam  than  in  Christendom,  takes 
advantage  of  a  pestilence  to  preach  the  soli- 
darity of  persecutors,  and  extorts  an  edict 
that  Laon  oxA  Cythaa  shall  be  burnt  alive^ 
Laon  appears  in  disguise  before  the  Divan, 
and,  after  a  kist  sermon  on  the  blessings  of 
toleration,  gives  himself  up  on  condition  that 
Cythna  is  sent  safe  to  America.  Of  course 
she  appears  in  time  to  iiisist  upon  sharing  his 
fate.  Her  glorified  spirit  conducts  Shelley 
in  a  magiQ  bo^t  to  a  mia^  isbad,  after  be 
has  witnessed  an  exciting  contest,  jdiiefa^  is 
beautifully  described,  between  the  eagle  of 
despotism  and  the  dragon  of  democracy, 
whose  defeat  is  symbolical  of  the  final  pol- 
lapse  of  the  French  revolution  at  Waterloo. 
There  Laon  relates  their  joint  adventures, 
which,  atheism  and  republicanism  apart,  are 


such  stuff  as  children  tell  to  o;ic  another  when 
they  lie  awake  in  bed.  It  need  not  be  stated 
that  Shelley  had  the  imagination  of  a  man, 
but  he  set  it  to  work  not  on  his  experience, 
but  on  his  desires,  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 
Some  of  his  desires  were  the  direct  product 
of  his  rare  and  delicate  organization;  and 
when  his  imagination  was  set  to  work  upon 
them,  he  produced  poems  like  "Alastor:" 
others  were  the  product  of  his  omde  opini<Hi9 
and  unprofitable  sympathies ;  and  from  these 
he  produced  poems  like  the  *'  Revolt  of  Is- 
lam." He  lived  a  double  life.  He  was  proed 
of  one  side  of  it;  the  other  he  regarded  with 
a  pity  that  w^  near  akin  to  shame.  He 
was  gregarious  in  principle  and  a  hermit  in 
practice,  a  vapid  humanitarian  who  mistook 
moral  declamation  for  philosophical  poetry, 
and  an  inspired  solitary  whose  sick  fancies 
crystallized  into  priceless  jewels, 

"  Rosalind  and  Helen "  is  a  poem  of  a 
kind  which  is  not  common  in  Shelley's 
works.  It  is  visibly  an  expression  of  his  own 
experience ;  and  for  that  reason  he  spoke 
of  it  contempt-uously.  He  wrote  it  under 
the  influence  of  a  double  sorrow.  His  chil- 
dren had  been  taken  from  him  in  the  name 
of  social  orthodoxy;  his  love  had  come  into 
collision  with,  the  opinion  of  his  country- 
men upon  marriage.  His  sorrow  is  idea- 
lized and  divided  between  two  ladies.  Rosar 
lind  has  ffiven  up  Helen  for  her  imwedded 
love,  and  has  to  take  shelter  with  her  in  Italy 
at  the  foot  of  the  SplUgen,  when  her  dead 
husband  has  taken  her  children  from  her  by 
a  slanderous  wilL  The  meeting  of  the  desti- 
tute widows  ffor  Helen's  lover  is  dead,  and  has 
left  her  his  all  in  vain),  is  thoroughly  graceful 
and  pathetic ;  and  there  is  something  almost 
angelic  in  the  calm  with  which  Helen  receives 
Rosalind's  reproaches  without  meeting  tiiem 
or  being  humbled  l)y  them>  and  cwily  replies 
by  a  soothing  tenderness  that  has  almost  a 
touch  of  patronage.  The  deUcaoy  of  He- 
len's son,  too,  combines  admirably  with  his 
boyish  cheerfubcss,  and  serves  to  prevent 
the  poem  becoming  too  lachrymose.  To  write 
such  a  ppejn  perfectly'does  not  require  suci^ 
a  genius  as  Shelley.  It  stands  upon  a  com- 
paratively low  level ;  and  it  is  natural  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  highlit  work  of  an  inferior 
man.  But  when  those  allowances  fve  made, 
it  remains  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  poems 
of  its  cl^s,  oi^e.  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
beautiful,  and^  above  a^  the.  most  natural ; 
there  is  nothing  of  that  deliberate  abstrac- 
tion of  manner,  that  artificial  solonuiity  of 
plainness,  which  is  often  found  in  idylls  and 
dramatic  lyrics  of  the  present  day.  Shelley 
wrote  of  daily  life  just  as  he  wrote  of 
what  he  considered  to  be  ideal  life — ^with 
easy  freedom  and  almndant  grace :  now  peo- 
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pie  write  of  daily  life  becanse  they  fear  that 
there  is  something  unreal  in  writing  about 
aiiythinpj  else;  and,  under  such  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  there  is  sure  to  be  somethjng 
annatural  and  uneasy  in  their  way  of  looking 
at  the  subject  they  approte. 

Mrs.   Shelley  certainly  deserved  t?ell  of 
mankind  in  persuading  her  husband  to  con- 
quer hi«  contemptuous  disinclination  to  finish 
"Rosalind  and  Helen  f'  she  deserved  equally 
well  in  allowing  him  to  leave  **  Prince  Atha- 
nase,"    a    fraffmenl     The   scheme   of    the 
poem  was  an  miprovement  upon  "  Alastor." 
The  hero  was  to  be  wildered  by  Aphrodite 
Pandemos  through  life,  and  only  meet  Aphro- 
dite  Urania  in  death  ;  but  unfortunatehr,  as 
the  poem  began,  it  was  more  thaai  doubtful 
whether  the  hero  would  have  met  even  Pan- 
demos.      When  Shelley  6nce  began  upon 
his  history  and  personality,  it  was  impot- 
able ^r  him  to  finish ;  happily  he  had  sense 
to  perceive  the  danger  of  becoming  morbid 
in  "  an  attempt  at  excessive  refinement  and 
anahfsia."     The   weakness  which  he  could 
'suspect  but  not  overcome  is  to  be  regretted ; 
for  his  theory  of  the  seamy  side  of  love 
might  havB  been  an  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
author.    As  it  is,  we  are  left  to  make  what  we 
can  of  "  Julian  and  Maddalo,"  on  the  whole 
the  least  interesting  of  his  poems.     It  is  a 
clinical  lecture  on  a  madman  who  plays  upon 
the  piano,  and  has  been  deserted  for  unex- 
plained reasons  by  a  lady  of  unexplained  cha- 
racter.   Madddlo,  who  is  meant  for  Byron, 
naturally  thinks  this  unfortunate  gentleman  a 
casein  point  in  support  of  pessimism ;  Julian, 
who  is  Shelley,  thinks  that  his  misfortunes 
can  be  explained  upon  principles  of  optinaism. 
Of  oourto  the  discussion  is  sometimes  clever, 
and  the  Tovtngs  are  sometimes  heartrending ; 
but  the  discussion  is  made  hard  and  incon- 
clusive, and  ttie  ravings  give  no    glimpse 
of  an  Ideal  situation.     It  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  discreet  and  kindly  appreciation  of 
Byron's  character  in  the  preface.     It  shows 
that  Shelley  understood  Byron  b^ter  thjin 
Byron  understood  him ;   and  perhaps  this 
naight  be  taken  for  a  faote  of  Shelley^  supe- 
riority, which  Byron  acknowledged  without 
analysing  the  vague  homage.     **If  Shelley 
were  appreciated,  where  should  I  be  f  *  is  best 
nndefrstood  as  a  confession  that  when  Shel- 
ley did   his  best  he   aimed   at  something 
higher  in  kind  aild  not  only  in  degree  ;  while 
it  proves  that  Byron  was  too  proud  or  too 
generous  to  remember  that  he  did  his  best 
much  more  readily  and  certainly  than  Shel- 
ley, and  that  his  second  best  was  more  satis- 
fying than  Shelley's,  as  well  as  more  intel- 
ligible. 


"  Prometheus  Unbound  "  was  written  at 
Rome  on  the  rich  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  after  the  writer  had  been  revelling,  in 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  ballet  in  London. 
Besides  these  influences  of  circumstance,  it 
bears  traces  of  a  double  literary  affinity.    One 
might  even  question  whether  the  Walpurgis 
Nacht  in  Faust  has  not  had  a  stronger  effect 
upon   its  structure  than  the   "  Prometheus 
Bound ; "  only  what  is  an  episode  in  Goethe 
is  expanded  into  the  substance  of  one  of  Shel- 
ley's greatest   works.     Any    reader    going 
through  it  for  the  second  time  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  little  there  is  of  Prome- 
theus, and  even  of  Asia  and  Panthea,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  crowd  of  Voices,  and  Echoes, 
and  Spirits,  and  Earth,  and  Moon,  and  the 
like.    To  borrow  a  metaphor  from  music,  the 
accompaniments*  overpower  the  air.     This  is 
of  less  consequence,  because  no  superhuman 
poetry  can  be  adequate ;  and  the  danger  is 
greater  when  the  poet  is  aware  of  it.     The 
only  resource  in  such  a  ca^e  is  that  of  the 
painter  who  covered  Agamemnon's  face.  The 
curse  of  Prometheus  would  have  impressed  us 
if  we  bad  never  heard  it  spoken ;  tne  utmost 
of  horror  has  been  reached  when  the  effects 
of  the  curse  have  been  described  ;  it  was  im- 
possible (tliough  the  curse  is  very  fierce  and 
ver}'  eloquent)  to  present  anything  so  tenible 
as  we  have  been  led  to  expect.     It  is  to  be 
observed  also,  that  nothing  whatever  comes 
of  Prometheus'  desire  to  heat  a  repetition  of 
his  curse.     It  serves,  no  doubt,  to  explain  the 
situation ;  but  in  a  well-constructed  tragedy 
the  first  scene,  especially  when  it  is  so  laboured 
and  magnificent,  ought  to  serve  for  something 
more.     Even  the  Furies  come  and  go  with- 
out producing  any  perceptible  effect;  and 
their  threats  of  what  they,  will  do  are  so 
dreadful  that  what  they  actually  do  seems 
tame.     The  third  Fury  has  said: 

"  Thou  think* st  we  will  live  through  thee,  one 

by  one, 
Like  anhnal  life,  and  though  we  can  obscure* 

not 
the  ^ul  that  bums  within,  that  we  will 

dwefll  , 

Bcsiide  it  like  a  vain  loud  multitude 
Vexing  the  self -content  of  widest  men  : 
That  we  will  be*dread  thought  beneath  thy 

brain, 
And  foul  desire   around   thine   astonished 

heart. 
And  blood  wlth^  thr  labyriiithine  Veins 
CrawU&g  likQ  agony."  ^ 

This,  it  appears,  is  not  enoogk  Tho  whole 
family  is  invoked  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  produce  a  greater  ^nd  more  subtle,  tor- 
ment; and  all  they  can  do  is  to  exhibit  a 
vision  of  the  bad  eftects,  as  conceived  by 
Shelley,  of  knowledge  and  the  Crucifixion. 
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It  is  an  obvious  criticism  that  Prometheus 
must  have  foreseen  these,  even  if  he  did  not 
know  them  historically,  which  he  probably 
did,  as  the  three  thousand  years  assigned  as 
the  term  of  his  sufterinj^  already  past  would 
bring  the  action  withm  the  limits  of  the 
present  century.  Throughout  the  play  the 
sQenes,  according  to  the  extreme  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  method,  exhibit  the  action 
without  forwarding  it.  Asia  and  Panthea 
are  carried  with  extreme  solemnity  to  the 
cave  of  Demogorgon  and  back  again.  They 
receive  much  exciting  and  impressive  infor- 
mation ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  one  else 
take  any  action  in  consequence.  Fauns 
speculate  sympathetically,  though  without 
any  apparent  reason,  upon  their  journey 
through  a  beautiful  scene.  All  that  can  be 
called  action  in  the  play  is  compressed  iuto 
the  two  pages  where  Demogorgon  wrestles 
with  Jupiter,  and  "  Hercules  unbinds  Pro- 
metheus, who  descends."  The  fourth  act 
we  know  was  an  aftertliought.  On  a  first 
reading  it  may  appear  an  excrescence:  on  a 
closer  inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
speech  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act,  is  not  a  satisfactory  ck>ee  to 
the  poem.     Here  is  its  last  paragraph  :*-* 

'*  Thrones,  altars,  judgment-scats,  and  prisons, 

wherein 
And  beside  which  by  wretched  men  were 

^omo 
Sceptres,  tiaras,   swords,    and   chains,  and 

tomes 
Of  reasoned  wrong,  glozed  on  by  ignorance, 
Were   like  those  monstrous  and  barbaric 

shapes, 
The  ghosts  of  a  no  moro-remembered  fame, 
Wbidi,  from  their  unworn  obelisks,   look 

forth 
In  triumph  o^cr  the  palaces  and  tombs 
Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors  moul- 
dering round : 
Those  imaged  to    the  pride  of  kings  and 

priests, 
A  dark  yet  mighty  faith,  t^  poweor  as  wide 
As  is  the  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonishment ;  even  so  the  tools 
And  emblems  of  its  last  captivity, 
Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth, 
Stand,  not  p'erthrown,  but  unregarded  now. 
And  those  foul  shapes,  abhorred  by  Qod  and 

man. 
Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a 

form, 
Strange,,  savage,  ghastly,  dark,  and  cxecra- 

Were  Jupiter,  the  tyrant  of  the  world ; 
And  which  the  nations^  panic-stricken,  served 
With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long  hope, 

and  love 
Dragged  to  its  altars  soiled  and  gariandless. 
And  slain  among  men's  unreclaiming  tears. 
Flattering  the  thing  they  feared,  whidi  fear 

was  hate. 


Frown,  mouldering  fast,  o'er  their  abandoned 

shrines : 
The  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were,  called 

life, 
Which    mimick'd,    as    with    colours    idly 

spread, 
All  men  believed  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside; 
The  loathsome  mask  has  fallen,  the  man  re- 
mains 
Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumscribed,  but  man 
Equal,  unolassed,  tribeless,  and  nationless, 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himself ;  just,  gentle,  wise :  but  man 
Passionless ;  No,  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain. 
Which  were,  for  his  will  made  or  suffered 

them, 
Nor  yet  exempt,  though  ruling  them  like 

davea, 
From  chance,  and  death,  and  mutability. 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  oversoar 
The  loftiest  star  of  unasccnded  heaven, 
Pinnacled  dim  In  the  intense  inane. "j 

The  last  three  lines  are  in  Shelley's  best^an- 
uer;  but  even  without  the  fourth  act  we 
might  infer  that  the  picture  did  not  satisfy 
him.  The  Spirit  of  the  Hour  herself  was 
disappointed  at  first  not  to  see 

*^a  greater  diango 
Expressed  in  outward  things.    But  soon  I 

looked, 
An4  behold!    thrones  were  kingless,  and 

men  walked 
One  with  the  other,  even'as  spirits  da." 

The  real  greatness  of  **  Prometheas  Un- 
bound "  is  the  fervour  and  neatness  of  the 
lyrical  accompaniments  It  has  already  been 
said  that  the  journey  of  Asia  and  her  sisters 
seems  motiveless  dramatically ;  but  the  crowd 
of  magic  suggestions  and  impulses  which 
urge  them  forward  is  exhibited  with  incredi- 
ble vividness  and  grace.  The  same  character 
of  flowing  energy  runs  through  all  the  cho- 
russes  and  semi-chorusses,  which  are  bewil- 
deringly  numerous.  The  very  few  passages 
that  recall  the  classical  situation  which  fiu^ 
nishcs  its  original  framework  to  the  play  are 
as  felicitous  in  tone  as  possible.  There  b 
notbing  of  the  stiffness  of  deliberate  imita- 
tion ;  but  there  are  touches  which  repeat  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  sometimes  closely, 
sometimes  distantly,  so  that  the  transition  to 
the  thoroughly  modem  portions  of  the  poem 
is  imperceptible.  Here  is  an  extract  that 
recalls  Homer  and  Vir^  as  well  as  iEschy- 
lus,  while  the  music  is  modem  throughout: —  • 

*^  But  see;  w;bere  through  the  azure  chasm 
Of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill, 

Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  bigh 

With  golden-sandalled  feet,  that  ^ow 

Under  plumes  of  purple  dye. 

Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory, 
A  shape  comes  now, 
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Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
A  serpent-cinctured  wand. 
Paktuea.     'Tis  Jove's  world-wandering  herald, 
Mercury." 

The  immediate  transition  from  the  Pro- 
metheus to  "  The  Cenci "  measures  the  full 
extent  of  Shelley's  power,  if,  that  is,  we  are 
to  suppose  that  his  powers  ever  attained  ma- 
turity. He  himself  was  dissatisfied  with 
"The  Cenci;"  he  thought  that  it  was  too 
popular  to  be  excellent ;  and  perhaps  he  felt 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  forcing  his 
talent.  Beatrice  and  Lucretia  and  Count 
Ceftci  are  all  thoroup:hly  hunum  and  tho- 
roughly SheUeyan.  Beatrice  is  a  counter- 
part to  Prometheus — a  victim  of  the  law  of 
the  world,  oppressed  and  tortnred  by  the 
cruelty  of  a  father  who  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  a  pope,  and  a  despairing  witness 
to  the  higher  law  of  right  and  love.  But 
Prometheus  is  lifted  above  hiB  sufferings, 
because  he  nndejrstands  their  souroe  and  their 
end ;  he  cannot  hate,  for  he  understands  that 
revenge  is  certain  and  unnecessary.  Beatrice 
shares  the  fate  of  her  tyrants ;  and  though 
Shelley  condemns  her  in  the  preface,  in  the 
play  he  feels  that  she  is  compelled  to  act, 
and  stay  at  any  cost  the  pollution  which  was 
poisoning  her  life.  Count  Oenei  might  be 
an  incarnation  of  Jupiter :  he  is  simply  ty- 
ranny and  selfishness  run  mad.  Lucretia  is 
a  simple  type  of  patience  and  unintelligent 
tenderness,  an.  elder  sister  of  Helen,  and  has 
never  departed  from  conventional  virtue  till 
she  becomes  an  accomplice  in  her  daughter's 
deliverance.  All  the  other  characters  are 
simply  theatrical  properties.  Giacomo  is  the 
stage  dupe ;  Orsino  is  the  stage  traitor  who 
tempts  his  victims,  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
King  John  tempts  Hubert,  or  as  Richard 
tempts  Buckingham.  Olimpio  an^  Marsio 
are  stage  assassins,  the  only  difference  being 
that,  considering  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  employed,  the  most  resolute  instead  of 
the  most  superstitious  is  naturally  represented 
as  least  base.  Camillo  is  simply  the  stage 
ecclesiastic ;  his  neutral  and  ineffectual  cha- 
racter is  really  an  appeal  to  religious  preju- 
dice ;  and  the  appeal  is  more  emphatically 
repeated  in  the  case  of  Orsino,  since  his  in- 
sincerity is  made  to  be  a  consequence  of  his 
false  position  as  a  celibate. 

The  conventionality  of  these  characters  is 
at  worst  a  negative  evil:  it  is  a  more 
serious  question  whether  the  play  has  not 
suffered  by  the  endeavours  to  make  it  thea- 
trical. A  false  lustre  is  thrown  upon  the 
character  of  Count  Cenci,  by  the  close  juxta- 
position of  the  fine  in  the  first  scene  and  the 
superb  cynicism  with  which  he  hails  the 
news  of  his  son's  death  in  the  second. 
Again,  as  Shelley  conceives  it,   the  ideal 


problem  of  the  play  is  to  determine  whether 
any  wrong  can  justify  revenge;  and  it  is 
certain  that  when  an  historical  combination 
of  circumstances  is  used  to  illustrate  a  spi- 
ritual problem  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
ought  not  to  be  changed.  Now,  according 
to  the  manuscript  narrative,  which  appears 
to  be  Shelley's  only  authority,  Beatrice  en- 
joyed her  dear-bought  peace  six  months  with- 
out suspicion,  simply  and  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  her  own  resolute  action.  Accord- 
ing to  the  play,  the  cause  of  Count  Cenci's 
death  is  discovered  the  same  night,  owing  to 
the  arrival  of  papal  commissioners  charged 
to  arrest  him  on  a  capital  charge ;  so  that  we 
are  given  to  understand  that,  if  his  wife  and 
daughter  oould  have  waited  a  few  hours 
more,  they  would  have  been  delivered  with- 
out incurring  any  danger  or  responsibility. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  change  makes 
the  stoiy  more  dramatic  in  the  ordinary 
sense ;  perhaps  it  may  make  it  more  tragic ; 
but  it  certainly  changes  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  which  the  poet  had  undertaken  to 
solve*  In  another  scene  the  play  suffers  from 
an  over-consciou3ne88  of  the  problem.  When 
Beatrice  is  confronted  with  Marzio,  and  faces 
him  out  of  his  confession  of  what  was  called 
her  guilt,  everything  is^  made  to  lead  up  to 
the  sentimental  line — 

"  A  higher  pain  has  fprcod  a  higher  truth." 

This  brings  out  Shelley's  didactic  theory  of 
the  situation ;  but  the  advantage  is  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  making  Beatrice 
defend  what  she  ought  to  disavow,  in  order 
to  extract  from  an  Italian  bandit  a  fine  phrase 
which  would  be  ludicrously  undramatic  in 
almost  any  mouth,  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. When  one  turns  to  the  trial 
scene  in  Webster^s  White  Devily  one  sees 
that  it  is  sometimes  sai  advantage  to  a  dra- 
matic poet  to  have  no  sense  of  spiritual  pro- 
blems. It  is  more  doubtful  whether  the 
poem  suffers,  as  a  poem,  from  the  unhistori- 
cal  way  in  which  the  principal  characters  are 
conceived.  Cenci  idealizes  his  wickedness, 
and  his  daughter  idealizes  her  wretchedness, 
in  a  way  which  the  evidence  does  not  warrant 
as  regards  the  fatiher,  and  almost  certainly 
excludes  as  regards  the  daughter.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  t^e  narrative  to  sqggest 
that  Count  Cenci  was  an  eloquent  and 
couw^ous  man,  who  dtelivercd  brilliant 
speeches  upon  the  delights  of  infidelity  and 
the  economies  of  mxirder.  Shelley  himself 
attained  a  pointy  of  view  undeniably  more 
philosophic^,  if  less  poetically  effective,  in 
"  Pet6r  Bell  the  Third  :"— 

**  The  Devil  was  no  uncommon  creature, 
A  leaden-witted  thief  just  huddled 
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Out  of  the  droas  uid  scum  of  nature, 
A  tond-tike  lump  of  limb  and  feature, 
With  raind,  and  heart,  and  fancy  muddled. 

He  was  that  heavj,  dull,  cold  thing 

The  gpirit  of  evil  well  may  he, 
A  drone  too  baao  to  have  a  sUng, 
Who  f;luts  and  erimes  bis  lazy  wiog. 

And  cJills  lust  luxury." 

Tlie  irritability  tliat  follows  satiety  might 
pive  a  drone  a  Btinj; ;  and  the  rest  of  the  de- 
scription might  fit  the  historic  Cenci  for 
anything  we  know,  lie  manuscript  narra- 
tive gires  a  mitefa  completer  picture  of 
Beatrice  than  of  her  father ;  and  her  nature 
seema  to  have  been  as  umple  and  positive 
as  it  was  lofty  and  strong.  In  reading  the 
narrative  we  never  forget,  what  in  reading 
Shelley  we  never  remember,  that  she  was 
emphatically  cotnme  il  fant.  Soraetlring  is 
lost  with  the  proud,  simple  strength  of  sueli 
traits  BS  these.  "  When  she  was  already  tied 
under  the  t«rture,  he  brought  before  her  her 
mother-in-law  and  her  brothers.  They  began 
all  together  to  exhort  her  to  confess,  sajiag 
that,  since  the  crime  had  been  committei^ 
they  must  sutfer  the  puiuj^hment.  Beatrice, 
after  some  resistance',  said,  '  So  you  all  wish 
to  die,  and  to  dbgrace  and  ruin  our  hooso. 
This  is  not  right ;  but  since  it  pleases  you, 
so  let  it  be.'  And  turning  to  the  gaolers, 
slie  told  tbern  to  unbind  her,  and  uiat  all 
the  examinations  might  be  brought  to  her, 
saying, '  That  wbich  I  ought  to  confess,  that 
will  I  confess ;  that  to  which  I  ought  to 
assent,  to  that  will  I  assent ;  and  that  which 
I  ought  to  deny,  that  will  I  deny.' "  ' ,  Even 
the  dresses  "  after  the  manner  of  nuns," 
■which  Beatrice  ordered  fortlie  procession  of 
judgment  and  execution,  because  her  own 
id  id  for  il^ 
Lh  which  she 
other  wiped 
old,  serve' to 
uie.  whiclf,  is 
383  ether^. 
,t«.kes  ci«4it 
iocal  colour, 
(•jy  and  cir- 
laUy.'a  .sejf- 
-,  plmbst  ropiantiiC  Epglishwoman. 
csspecially  yi»!ble.in  the  first  spene 
between  her  and  C)r?iup,l>ecause. Shelley  had 
never  realized  the  relation  of  ^'hich,  the 
creator  of  Caponsacchi  lia?  given  sBch  a 
masterly  analysis,  ..But,  after  ^,,pritipism  is 
ungratefiil  iu  presence  of. a  charac.tcc.ao  sad, 
so  sweet,  so  lofty,  ?nd  so  beautifulj  as  Shel- 
ley's Beatrice,  Ho  was  fortunate  in  finding 
in  the  story  of  the  Cenci  a  subjoct  dramatic 
in  itself,  and  coataining  two  characters,  one 
of  which  appealed  to  his  highest  inspiration. 


and  the  otherto  tlie  fierce  loathing  and  the 
terrified  disdain  of  selfish  prosperity  which 
also  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  inspiration.  The 
fragments  of  "Charies  the  First,"  to  which 
Mr.  Rosaetti  has  been  able  to  make  lai^ 
additioos,  are  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that 
his  dramatic  gift  depended  upon  such  felicit- 
ous fortuities.  If  the  play  had  been  finished 
it  would  have  belonged  t«  tlie  same  order  as 
the  jVew  E}^land  Tragedies,  though  ita 
place  in  the  order  would  have  been  higher. 
The  writer,  after  all,  would  have  done  nothing 
but  exhibit  his  own  historical  theory  of  the 
period  in  munificently  ornamented  dialogue. 
No  falling  off  of  the  IdTid  appears  on  com- 

Sariug  "  UelloB "  with  "  IVtniethens  Un- 
ound : "  it  might  almost  be  said  that  an 
inferiority  in  subject  is  compensated  to  some 
extent  by  aa  advance  in  art  There  ia  no 
pretence  at  action.  Mahmud  takes  no  step 
whatever  under  his  perplexities  except  open- 
ing the  treasures  of  Solyman  aai  eoneolting 
Ahasuenis;  and  from  the  last  ha  ezpecta  no 
practical  result.  But  if  it  is  onee  admitted 
that  exposition  apart  from  acUpn  is  a  le^ti- 
mate  form  of  dramatic  art,  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  scene  of  Mahmud  and  iJie 
messengers.  And  throofbout  the  poem  the 
reader  is  kept  ias  more  strictly  to  the  situation 
than  in  "  Promjetheui,"  where  the  majeety 
of  the  pn a cipBl  character  haaf)  he  broaght 
out  at  the  price  of  much  purely  didactic 
eloquence.  If  we  take  Promotfaeos  and  the 
Cenci  as  the  measure  pf  the  rango  within 
which  Shelley  could  be  great,  we  might  take 
"  Hellas"  and  "  Epipeychidion"  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  range  within  which  he  was  safe, 
and  coi^d  always  trust  his  intipiratiCtn.  Pas- 
sion was  necessary  t>>  him ;  the  odaa  to 
Naples  and  to  Libarty  suffer  from  the  want 
of  it.  An  ideal  medium  was  necosaary.:  the 
"  Masque  of  Anarchy  "  sufieis  for  waat  of  it 
as  soon  as  the  splendid  and  cutting  sytabol- 
ism  of  the  vision  gives  plac«  to  the  i^ain 
political  aermon  which  Q4«ipi«i»  tpto^hirds 
of.tlie  pgem;  evcfi  the. Cenci  suSers  from 
wantof  it,,^hich.madc,it  .imposaible  fdr  him 
to.  do  as  Keats  implored  hitP,  "  and  load 
every, view  of.hiB  object  with  ore."  lb 
"Hellas"  and'in  " Epipayetudioa"  .he  could 
do  this;  in,"Promet))eois"  hacpuld  attempt 
it,  but  here  we  find  too  much  <rf  tie  abstract 
thought,  which  w[as  a)jrd?s  ^  temptation  to 
him,  and  oftpa,  .was  »  daijge^.  ,If  "  HeJIas  " 
is  taken  as  Shelley's  maturot  attempt  to 
eiphody  the  passion, of  the,  Wioridj  "  Epipsy- 
cliidipn"  may,  be  ta^en  yet  ipore  coitfideptly 
as  his  roaturest  attempt  to  embody  the 
passion  of  the  soul.  The  poem  in  at  once  the 
antithesis  and  the  complement  of  "  Alaslor." 
As  in  "  Alastor,"  the  hero  is  Shelley  himself, 
under  a  yet  thinner  di^iise ;  and  this  time 
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he  is  left  to  tell  his  own  story.  In  both  the 
hero  is  in  love  with  loving,  in  both  he  pur- 
sues an  ideal  which  he  misses — in  "Alastor" 
because  he  refuses  to  accept  any  earthly 
realization  of  it,  in  "  Epipsychidion"  because 
he  seeks  its  realization  amiss.  The  theory  of 
love  in  the  latter  poem  is  like  the  theory  of 
worship '  in  the  Vedas ;  the  last  lady-love  is 
the  only  tame  satisfaction  of  the  lover's  ideal 
longing,  just  as  the  god  who  is  addressed  in 
each  hymn  is  for  the  moment  supreme,  and 
resumes  within  himself  the  attributes  of  all 
others  for  the  worshipper. 

It  is  evident  that  marriage,  even  a  happy 
marriage,  had  no  tendency  to  close  the  list 
of  Shelley's  love  affairs.     No  doubt  his  later 
loves  were  entirely  Platonic ;  but  none  the 
less  they  showed  that  they  had  ceased  to 
satisfy  him.     In  fact,  a  Platonic  affection 
is  enough  in  theory  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
free  love,  which  by  its  very  definition  ex- 
cludes any  passion  strong  enough  to  demand 
a  pemianenti  or  exclusive  possession  of  its 
object ;  and  a  passion  which  is  content  with- 
out this  is  scarcely  a  passion  at  all,  and  may 
remain,  without  saerince  if  not  without  dan- 
ger, at  the  stage  of  purely  ideal  contemplation. 
In  fact  the  hero  of  "  Epipsychidion  ^  is  a 
kind  of  Platonic  "  Don  Juan,"  less  hopeless 
because  less  shameless,  purified,  perhaps  emas- 
culated.   It  is  a  ctirious  question  whether,  if 
he  bad  not  been  shipwrecked  before  starting 
for  the  Cydades,  he  would  have  outlived 
love  altogether,  or  have  learned  (for  he  was 
leamipg)  to  treat  it  as  Landor  treated  it^  as 
the  most  delicate  of  amusements,  a  perpetual 
caress,  just  too  tender  to  be  either  insipid  or 
voluptuous.    There  is  a  very  marked  progress 
in  this  sense  between  the  terrible  fragment 
headed  "  Misory''(l  81 8)  and  "  The  Question" 
a 820),   and   "  llie  Recollection"   (1822). 
One  thing  was  clearly  impossible,  that  he 
should  find  an  end  of  love  in  the  beloved. 
He  idealized  everything;  he  idealized  tbe 
imperfections  of  each  of  his  wives  till  he 
sometimes  fancied  them  intolerable.     In  the 
case  of  his  first  wife  these  fancies  deepened 
to  a  permanent  coimetion.     Th*  wise  kind- 
ness of  his  second  prevented  them  frotri 
being  more  thah  passing  donds ;   on  the 
whole  he  was  happy  with  her,  and  knew;  that 
she  was  good  to  him ;    but  she  could  not 
feed  him  with  the  constantly  i-enewed  ecstasy 
for  which  he  pined. 

To  stich  a  nature  inspiration  was  singular- 
ly like  a  disease ;  and  the  limit  to  his  popu- 
larity lay  not  mefrely  in  the  transcendent  ex- 
cellence of  his  creations,  but  in  the  abnormal 
conditions  out  of  which  they  sprang.  It  is 
not  an  accident  that  of  his  longer  poems 
the  two  which  are  least  original  are  most 
popular.     In  "The  Cenci"  and  "Adonais," 


he  was  carried  out  of  himself  and  was  forced 
to  dwell  on  something  whose  existence  was 
independent  of  his  feeUngaand  desires.  The 
machinery  of  ^*  Adonab "  is  taken  without 
scruple  from  earlier  works.  The  opening 
stanzas  are  an  expansion  of  themes  taken 
from  Bion's  dirge  for  Adonis.  The  procession 
of  the  mountain  shepherd*  comes  through 
Lycidas  from  Yirgil.  The  splendid  pageant 
of  the  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown  comes 
partly  from  the  same  source  and  partly  from 
Isaiah.     The  thrillbg  apostrophe 

^'  Our  Adonais  hath  drunk  poison— K>h ! 

What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  eould  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  dnught  of  woe  ? 

The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown, 

comes  direct  from  Moschus's  Elegy  on  Bion ; 
and  the  exultation  over  the  transfigured  life 
of  Adonais  Ib  taken  from  Milton's 

"  Weep  no  more,  woeful  shef^erdB,  weep  no 
mote 
For  Lyddas,  our  sorrofw,  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor." 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  ppint  out  any- 
thing like  such  a  Ust  of  suggestions  volun- 
tarily accepted  in  the  construction  of  the 
elegiac  poems  whicb  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Swinburne  have  iledicated  to  Clough  and 
Baudelaire.  But  Shelley  could  take  what  he 
pleased,  from  his  predecessors,  and  make  it 
his  own;  his  colouring  is  never  richer  or 
more  characteristic  than  here,  when  he  is 
filling  up  their  outline.  It  is  only  in  "  Ado- 
nais "  and  the  unfinished  "  Triumph  of  Life  " 
that  he  can  be  considered  a  philosophical 
poet ;  and  in  **  Adonais  "  the  gain  is  clearly 
due  to  his  sympathy  with  the  concrete  per- 
sonality of  the  departed,  which  made  .his 
mysticism  at  once  less  obscure,  more  ardent, 
and  therefore  more  exalted. 

It  Is  a  striking  proof  of  Shelley's  nobility 
of  mind,  that  he  could  pay  such  a  fervent 
and  magnificent  tribute  to  a  poet  for  whose 
poetry  he  hardly  cared.  Keats  and  Shelley 
stand  side  by  side  as  the  two  great  ideal  ar- 
tists of  their  generation ;  but  they  never  ap- 
preciated each  other.  Tliere  is  no  excuse 
for  seeking  the  reason  in  anything  so  dis- 
houoiH^ble  as  jealousy ;  for  neither  could  by 
possibility  have  thouglit  the  other  was  over- 
rated by  the  world.  And,  even  if  we  admit 
Mr.  Kofisetti's  explanation  that  Keats  was 
rendered  captions  and  irritable  by  disease, 
this  will  not  account  for  the  slighting  and 
unsympathetic  way  in  which  Shelley  spoke 
of  all  his  works  except  "  Hyperion."  He 
evidently  regarded  Keats  as  a  in  an  of  genius, 
who  was  in  great  danger  of  wasting  himself ; 
and,  even  in  "  Adonais,"  he  inclined  to  num- 
ber him  with  the  inheritors   of  unfulfilled 
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renown;  and  the  enumeration  shows  that 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  simply  of  the  gifted 
souls,  whose  names  must  be  left  to  wait  for 
justice  from  posterity.  The  fact  is,  each  of 
them  felt  the  faults  of  the  other;  and  the 
reason  that  Shelley,  with  this  feeling,  spoke 
more  warmly  of  Keats  than  Keats  spoke  of 
him,  is  not  wholly  that  he  was  more  gene- 
rous, but  also  that  he  was  less  critical. 

Of  all  groat  poets  Keats  was  the  most  lite- 
rary ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be 
exacting.  To  him  poetry  was  an  end  in  it- 
self ;  its  mission  was  simply  to  fill  and  satis- 
fy the  spirit  with  images  of  objective  love- 
liness. His  philosophy,  so  far  as  he  had  one, 
was  a  judicious  quietism — a  seeking  of  the 
beautiful  where  it  was  to  be  found,  in  the 
ordered  stability  of  nature,  and  in  the  rich 
moments  of  life  which  come  to  those  who 
are  ready  for  them.  It  is  certain  that  he 
came  nearer  than  Shelley  to  the  temper  of 
most  great  poets,  of  Homer  and  Sophocles, 
of  Pindar  and  Shakespeare,  of  Chaucer  and 
Goethe.  Perhaps  he  was  right  in  recoiUng 
from  Shelley's  subjective  fervour,  from  his 
feverish  pursuit  of  an  impalpable  progress,  as 
Shelley  was  right  in  warning  him  against  bis 
tendency  to  bury  every  subject  he  undertook 
under  a  profusion  of  flowers.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  Shelley's  power  was  not 
higher;  but  Keats  was  justified  in  feeling 
that  his  own  aims  in  poetry  were  surer. 

We  have  said  little  of  Shelley's  shorter 
poems,  not  because  they  arc  less  valuable 
than  his  elaborate  works,  but  because  their 
beauties  do  not  require  analysis.  The  naked 
swift  melody,  joyous  or  sad,  as  the  case  may 
be,  which  overflows  wherever  he  could  con- 
tent himself  with  a  lyrical  cry,  had  forced 
itself  on  public  recognition  as  early  as  1839, 
when  Mrs.  Shelley  remarked  that  the  ode 
"To  a  Skylark"  and  "The  Cloud"  were 
thought  by  many  to  contain  a  purer  spirit 
of  poetry  than  any  of  his  other  works.  The 
wonderful  cleverness  of  his  satires  and  the 
excellence  of  his  translations,  may  be  recog- 
nised without  comment;  the  problem  which 
requires  solution  is  how,  with  so  many  other 
gifts,  and  with  so  much  ambition,  he  pro- 
duced nothing  perfect  beyond  the  range  of 
the  lyrical  cry,  except  his  translation  of  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes. 


Art.   hi. — The    Growth   of    a   Trades- 

Ukion. 

The  subject  of  trades-unions  is  not  a  spe- 
ciality wanting  in  general  interest.    In  Great 


Britain  in  particular,  for  more  than  fifty 
years  these  associations  have  repeatedly  ex- 
cited anxious  attention ;  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees have  sat  on  them;  witnesses  have 
been  examined,  and  bills  proposed;  and  a 
Royal  Commission,  demanded  with  equal 
eagerness  by  their  friends  and  their  enemies, 
has  scarcely  closed  its  reports  upon  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trades-union 
question  is  the  great  industrial  question  of 
the  day,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shape  in 
which  that  secular  crucial  difficulty  of  poli- 
ticians, the  social  question,  seeks  for  its  so- 
lution. For  it  is  notorious  that  the  active 
and  progressive  element  among  those  inte- 
terestcd  in  the  question  believes  that  its  ssd- 
vation  lies  in  this  organisation.  The  im- 
mense majority  of  the  working  men  in  the 
skilled  trades  of  the  country,  the  aristocracy 
of  the  labouring  classes  muster  under  this 
standard,  and  cling  to  it  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  It  has  often  been  made  a  reproach 
by  its  antagonists,  as  it  is  the  boa^  of  its 
advocates,  that  it  aflfords  so  many  advantages 
to  its  members  that  they  prefer  it  to  their 
government  and  country.  And,  though  the 
employers  have  again  and  again  supposed 
that  they  had  crushed  what  they  considered 
a  dangerous  foe,  it  was  never  really  dead; 
but  after  some  brief  interval  for  rallying  it 
has  always  arisen  with  increased  vigour.  As 
interests  so  various  are  deeply  involved,  the 
judgments  on  the  oi^^isation  of  trades- 
unions  are  necessarily  divided  and  pas- 
sionate. Yet  all  men,  whether  friends  of  ene- 
mies, will  now  pr6bably  a^ee  in  one  point 
— the  impossibility  of  suppressing  it  Its 
existence  is  a  thini;  to  be  counted  with  in 
politics.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  con- 
sider objectively  how  far  an  institution  of 
such  vast  importance  may  be  required  by 
present  circumstances,  and  to  inquire  into 
its  operation  among  worktnen  of  the  average 
type.  The  present  essay  is  intended  to  be 
a  contribution  ill  aid  of  the  formation  of  a 
judgment  on  these  points,  so  far  as  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  development  of  the  oi^ 
ganization  of  trades-unions  is  the  first  neces- 
sary basis  for  such  a  judgnient. 

In  Dr.  Brentano's  recent  inquiry  into  their 
historical  origin  these  associations  are  shown 
to  be  bf  thoroughly  organic  growth.  He 
cites  the  history  of  the  chief  trades  of  Eng^ 
land  in  proof  of  this.  He  points  out  that 
when  alterations  occtiri-ed  In  the  order  of  in- 
dustry created  by  the  craftr^uilds,  and  codi- 
fied by  the  Act  6  Elizabeth,  chap.  4,  the  ar- 
tisans and  small  masters  were  menaced  in 
their  hitherto  secure  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  the  harmony  between  masters  and 
men  was  destroyed.  Then,  when  attempts 
were  made  by  Uic  employers  to  abolish  this 
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order,  the  workmen  sought  for  its  main- 
teDance  through  the  justices ;  and  when  these 
refused  their  assistance  they  attempted  to 
maintain  it  by  self-help  and  combination. 
When  the  disorganisation  spread,  the  miser- 
able position  to  which  it  brought  the  arti- 
sans, and  the  grave  abuses  arismg  from  the 
want  of  protection  of  the  workmen  by  their 
employers,  made  the  working  class  organize 
itself  into  guild-like  unions,  to  maintain  the 
old  order,  or  to  create  a  new  one.  The  first 
combinations  took  place  among  all  the  work- 
ers of  a  workshop  or  of  a  place,  who  tried 
thereby  to  protect  themselves  against  new 
abuses.  These  comprehensive  combinations 
were  ephemeral :  thoy  vanished  generally  with 
^e  cause  which  called  them  forth.  But  as 
a  rule,  there  then  arose  in  their  place  a  last- 
ing oi^nisation  of  workmen  of  a  better  sort, 
more  zealous  and  more  devoted  to  their  or- 
der, into  closer  and  more  restricted  associa- 
tions, or  regular  trades-unions,  whilst  the 
lazy,  lukewarm,  and  egotistical  mass  sank 
back  into  its  old  torpor  after  the  danger 
which  stirred  it  had  been  removed.  After 
trades-unions  had  once  thus  come  into  exis- 
tence, we  frequently  find  transformations  of 
previously  existing  benefit  societies  into  so- 
cieties after  their  pattern. 

Besides  these  two  kinds  of  origin,  Dr. 
Brentano  shows  the  possibility  of  a  third. 
When  the  craft-guilds  degenerated,  associa* 
tions  of  journeymen,  under  the  control  of 
masters,  arose  everywhere  on  the  Continent, 
called  %  in  German  Gesellenladen, '  and  in 
French  Compagnonnage^  Must  not,  at  the 
same  time  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
similar  associations  have  existed  in  England  ? 
Dr.  Brentano^s  essay  leaves  this  question 
unanswered.  But  he  shows  a  strong  and 
probably  a  just  inclination  to  affirm  it.  The 
necessity  of  such  an  organization  of  the  jour- 
neymen in  those  days  seems  to  speak  for  its 
existence.  The  craft^uilds,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  had  in  spirit 
and  members  already  become  mere  associa- 
tions of  capitalists;  the  great  body  of  jour- 
neymen had  long  lost  the  chance  of  becom- 
ing masters;  and  though  stiil  members  of 
the  craft-guild,  they  wer«  merely  subjects. 
Another  argument  ia  afl^rded  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  rules  of  many  trade&nnions, 
such  as  are  frequently  found  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century,  with  those  of  the  Continen- 
tal journeymen's  fraternities,  especially  in 
Germany.  The  chief  features  of  organL^- 
tion  are  the  same  in  both ;  in  both  there  oc- 
cur a  great  number  of  absolutely  identical 
regulations^  and  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  usual  ceremonies,  which  were 
mostly  so  absurd  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
imagined  to  have  arisen  in  two  places  inde- 


pendently. Further,  the  great  similarity 
between  the  regulations  of  these  old  Conti- 
nental journeymen's  associations  and  some 
of  the  Englisn  trades-unions  occurs  chiefly 
in  trades  which  do  not  owe  their  existence 
to  modem  developments  of  industry,  as  for 
instance  in  many  of  the  regulations  of  the 
London  tailors,  as  shown  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary report  on  Combinations,  of  1824. 
Usages  similar  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Freemasons  are  only  found  in  the  old  trades, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  cloth  trade ;  while 
among  the  various  sections  of  the  enmneer- 
ing  trade  traces  of  them  exist  only  in  the 
rules  of  the  smiths,  and  none  among  the 
purely  modem  branches  of  the  trade.  After 
considering  these  points  it  seems  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  many  trades- 
unions  are  but  continuations  of  old  journey- 
men's associations,  which  arose  under  the 
new  circumstances  oU  industrial  life  to  new 
vigour,  and  a  new  policy. 

The  fact  that  the  present  working  men 
have  lost  the  recollection  of  such  former 
associations  finds  ample  explanation  in  their 
habitual  obliviousness  and  ignorance  of  their 
own  history.  But  if  they  really  existed  in 
Finland  in  the  time  of  the  craft-guilds, 
they  could  scarcely  have  attained  such  im- 
portance there  as  on  the  Continent  Dr. 
Brentano  has  collected  but  few  traces  of 
their  existence ;  and  yet  they  should  have 
left  their  mark  in  the  general  history  of 
the  country.  "We  know  of  the  German 
Gesellenladen  how  they  often  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  wrenching  'the  government  from 
the  hands  of  the  weak  authorities  of 
the  Imperial  towns.  May  it  not  be  that 
wandering  journeymen  of  the  Continent, 
where  journeymen's  associations  were  so 
flourishing,  if  they  did  not  introduce  their 
organization  into  England,  yet  influenced 
the  similar  societies  which  they  found  there, 
and  imported  especially  their  strange  cere- 
monies? W^eisser's  JReckt  der  Handwerker 
contains  registers  of  the  towns  through 
which  wandering  German  journeymen  had 
to  pass.  Several  of  the  German  trades  sent 
their  journeymen  to  England.  It  was  the 
Hanse  which  in  the  middle  ages  spread  the 
Guilds  all  over  Europe;  and  in  modern 
days  it  was  the  emigration  of  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  of  Engineers 
that  imported  their  trades-union  into  Ame- 
rica  and  Australia. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  syste- 
matic opposition  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men against  their  e^nployers,  by  m^ans  of 
combinations,  in  the  eighteenth  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  trades- 
unions  have  passed  through  three  chief  phases 
of  development.     The  first  be^ns  with  the 
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appearance  of  merely  eplieineral   combina- 
tions,  and     comprehends    the    time   when 
the  old   order  of  industry  was  still  legal- 
ly in    existence,  though   really  in    dissolu- 
tion.    Workmen  distressed  by  violations  of 
the  legal  order  might  at  least  hope    for 
legal  redress  of  their  grievances.     Accord- 
ingly the  combinations  chiefly  aimed  at  en- 
forcing in   the  courta   of  law  the  observ- 
ance  of    the  then   existing   laws.     Strikes 
occurred  only  when  the  journeymen   were 
entirely  ignorant   of  the   existence   of  the 
Act  5  Elizabeth,  chap.  4,  or  when  the  jus- 
tices refused  its  application :  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, only  when   the   repeal   of    the    pro- 
tecting laws  had  destroyed  all  hope  of  le- 
gal remedies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cloth- 
workers,  or  in    consequence    of    revolting 
behaviour  ou  the  part  of  the   masters^  as 
in    the   case   of    the    frame-work  knitters. 
The  second  phase  comprehends  the  period 
after  the   repeal  of  the   old  legal  regula- 
tions of  labour  while   self-help   by  means 
of  combinations  remained  legally  prohibit- 
ed.    This  is  for  most  trades  the  time  from 
the  repeal  of  the  Act   5   Elizabeth,  chap. 
4,  in  1814,  to  1824.     For  some  trades,  as 
for  the  cloth-workers,  the   old  order    had 
already   been    l€«;aUy  abolished    in    1807. 
A  very  few  trades  m  corporate  towns,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  Thames  Lightermen 
and  Watermen  in  Londoo^  are  still  legally 
governed  by  a  company  according  to  the 
regulations   of    these    old    rules.     In    this 
period  trades-unions  grew  up   exuberantly 
i  n  all  trades.     Its  characteristics  were  dis- 
tress of  the  working  men,  secrecy  in  their 
organization,  narrowness  in  their  industrial 
policy,  and  violence  in  their  means ;  they 
did    not    even,  shrink    fsom  assassination. 
The  third    phase    begins  with  the    repeal 
of  the   Combination  Laws  in  1824^     The 
consequence  was  jvn  enormous  increase  of 
strikes,  which   'were  no    longer    a    orime. 
To  this  succeeded  an  increasing    prudence 
and   openness.     Violent  means  were   only 
exceptions.     The    policy  lost   its    narrow- 
ncsSk    The    tradea-union  became  a  public 
institution,  the  un^uppressable  organization 
of    the   flower    oi    the  working  class,  the 
best  means  for  its  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  education,  and  the  most  efiectual 
remedy  for  the  frequency  and  still    more 
for  the  disorders  of  strikes.* 

The  reports  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Roj^l  Comnilfision  on 
Trades-Unions  have  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  further  proof  that  tte  time  of  their 
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absurd,  reactionary  and  narrow  industrial 
policy,  and  of  their  use  of  criminal  meaijs, 
has  long  since  gone  by.  It  is  true  that  from 
an  economical  point  of  view  a  great  number 
of  objections  may  still  be  made  to  the 
industrial  policy  of  trades-unions;  but  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  their  former 
ideas  will  deny  the  progress  they  have 
made  in  economic  understanding.  Crimi- 
nal means  indeed  are  not  everywhere  extinct 
The  report  on  some  trades-unions  at  Shef- 
field exhibits  a  series  of  infamous  crimes 
carried  out  systematically.  But  it  is  re- 
cognized by  the  majority  as  well  as  the 
minority  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  that 
these  relics  of  the  past  have  only  nmn- 
tained  themselves  locally  in  certain  trades, 
assisted  by  extraordinary  individual  depra- 
vity. It  is  in  the  nature  of  every  gradu- 
al, natural,  and  organic  growth,  that  while 
an  institution  is  already  in  its  highest 
perfection  in  one  place  it  is  in  other  places 
still  in  all  the  various  historical  stages 
of  its  development  The  Thames  Work- 
ing Lightermen  and  Watermen^s  Protection 
Society  is  an  existing  trades-union  in  its 
first  phase.  The  watirmen  and  lightermen 
of  London  are  still  legally  governed  by  a 
company  according  to  the  old  trade  regu- 
lations; and  the  only  object  of  the  trade 
society  is  to  prosecute  before  the  court  of 
tlic  company  those  masters  who  do  not 
observe  them. 

But  in  order  to  jndge  of  the  character,  the 
operation,  and  the  future  of  the  organi- 
zation, it  is  necessary  to  study  it  where 
it  is  furthest  developed.  It  is  intended 
therefore  to  describe  in  the  following  pages 
a  type  of  the  third  phase  of  the  modem 
trades-union — the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  in  England.  Its  oiganization  has 
been  developed  by  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
lisli  trades,  with  a  remarkable  and  con- 
.stant  consciousness  of  their  quality  as  pio- 
neers of  the  progress  of  the  working  classes. 
It  has  been  ad(^ted  subsequently  by 
the  foremost  bodies  of  working  men,  as 
the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  anu  Joiners, 
and  tho  Amatgan^ted  House  -Decorators  and 
Painters ;  and  the  ^ocietj'  enjoys  the  un- 
disputed  precedence  among  trade  sodetiesi 
The  account  of  Its  gradual  development 
will  therefore  be  the  best  ajd  in  tlie  for- 
mation of  a  judgment  on  tn^le  soci^^ 
considered  objectivdiy  ^  industrial  and  social 
organizations 

The  sources  on  which  the  following  state- 
ments rest  are: — 1.  a  bundle  of  rulea;  2. 
the  minutes  of  the  delegate  meetings  of  the 
society  ;  3.  the  abstract  reports  of  its  eoim- 
ciPs  proceedings ;  4.  a  sketch  of  the  society 
by  Mr.   William  Newton,  contained  in  the 
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report  of  1862 ;  5.  various  circulars  of  the 
society ;  6.  various  monthly  and  yearly  re- 
ports; 7.  the  journal  The  Operative^  edited 
in  connection  with  the  society  in  the  years 
1851  and  1852  ;  8.  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Trades-Unions; 
9,  personal  communications  from  Mr.  Allen, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  society,  who  has 
answered  every  question,  and  thrown  open 
all  the  archives  of  the  society  for  our  in- 
spection ;  and  10.  various  other  papers  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  their  places. 

The  history  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  may  be  divided  into  two 
stages.  The  first  is  that  of  the  development 
of  its  organization :  the  second,  that  of  its 
activity.  Not  as  if  the  society  had  not  in 
the  first  period  been  active  for  the  same 
objects  for  which  it  acts  to-day ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  organization  was  gradually 
developed  out  of  the  experience  which  was 
afforded  by  its  activity.  But  in  the  re- 
trospect the  developpaent  of  its  organization 
is  the  most  important  and  interesting  feature 
of  its  first  penod.  After  the  close  of  that 
period  the  organization  was  not  altered, 
except  in  detai&  ;  whilst  the  activity  of  the 
society  in  the  first  period  would  give  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  its  present  Importance. 

The  first  period  embraces  the  time  from 
1826  to  the  amalgamation  in  the  vear  1851, 
when  the  society  in  its  present  form  came 
into  existence.  Seven  individual  trade  so- 
cieties were  then  anialgamated  into  one. 
With  one  great  exception,  most  of  them 
were  merely  local  societies,  cmefiy  in  London. 
Like  all  local  associations,  they  had  neces- 
sarily but  a  very  limited  operation  and  im- 
portance compared  with  ,the  societies  which 
were  spread  over  entire  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. vVhilst  the  members  of  such  socielies 
numbered  thousands,  the  members  of  the 
local  societies  were  only  counted  by  hun- 
dreds, and  in  one  case  did  not  number  more 
than  one  hundred.  But  even  the  larger 
amalgamating  societies,  those  whose  branched 
were  extended  over  the  entire  country,  were 
very  small  when  compared  witTi  the  Joutney- 
mett  Steam-Eugine  and  Machine  Maters', 
and  Millwrights'  T'riendly  Society,  with  its 
centre  at  Manchester.  Thifi  society  over- 
topped ail  cithers  so  much  in  numbers,  con- 
sideratldn,  and  excellence  of  organization, 
that  it  coiripletely  impressed  its  otvn  stamp 
upon  the  new  society  after  the  amalganiia- 
tion.  The  greater  part  of  the  members 
of  the  new  society  had  been  members  of 
the  Manchester  society,  and  the  new  or- 
ganization and  rules  were  adopted  without' 
material  alteration  from  its  code,  so  that 
it  was  not  so  much  an  amalgamation  of  the 
various  societies  into   one,   as  the   disem- 
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bogucment  of  a  number  of  small  rivers  into 
a  great  one ;  and  as  the  history  of  a  river 
is  that  of  the  chief  stream,  and  not  of  ita 
side  streams,  so  the  history  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  is  that  of  the  Journeymen 
Steam-Engine  and  Machine  Makers',  and 
Millwrights'  Friendly  Society  at  Manchester. 
This  society  was  founded  at  Manchester 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1826,  under  the  name 
of  the  Friendly  Union  of  Mechanics.  Its 
oldest  documents  are  its  rules  of  the  year 
1834.  According  to  their  preface,  the  so- 
ciety was  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
establish  a  lasting  union  of  mechanics  em- 
bracing several  locaUties.  All  former  at- 
tempts, however  well-meant,  had  perished,  in 
consequence  of  errors  proceeding  from  want 
of  experience.  Originally  there  existed  only 
local  societies.  But  a  tnwie  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  subject  to  fluctuations 
which  male  work  plentifuj  in  one  place  and 
scarce  in  another,  like  the  iron  trades,  ne- 
cessitated frequent  migrations  of  the  workers. 
As  long  as  nothing  but  local  societies  existed, 
their  members  were  benefited  only  while 
they  remained  in  the  district ;  an  organiza- 
tion was  wanted  to  benefit  the  workman 
wherever  he  went.  This  was  attempted 
before  1826,  by  the  Mechanics*  Friendly 
TTnion  Institution,  founded  in  1822  at  Brad- 
ford and  Leeds.  According  to  its  rules  of 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  it  apipears  to  have 
tried  to  att^n  this  object  by  some  sort  of 
confederation  of  independent  societies  exist- 
ing in  various  places.  It  ^vas  not  very  com- 
§rehensive;  and  its  rules  are  much  more 
efcctive  than  those  of  the  Manchester  so- 
ciety, in  which  it  was  afterwards  absorbed. 

In  respect  of  their  contents,  the  roles- 
of  1834  of  the  Manchester  society  are  the 
same  in  their  chief  features,  as  well  as  in 
many  detailed  regulations,  as  those  of  the 
present  amalgamated  society.  Not  so  in 
regard  to  their  form.  Whijst  the  present 
rules  of  the  amalgamated  society  appear 
as  a  more  or  less  systemfaticaHy  arranged 
code  of  laws,  the  former  statutes  consist 
of  a  number  of  confused  paragraphs.  The 
want  of  order  is  said  to  have  been  a  relic 
of  the  days  previdus  to  the  repeal  of  the 
combination  laws,  and  intended  to  make 
the  rules  tmintelligiblie  to  strangers. 

The  ultimate  phjcct^of  this,  as  of  6very 
other. trade  society i^was  to  proti^ct  the  work- 
man against  the  s{)eci^  disadvantages  con- 
nected vAih  his  calling.  And  the  means 
used  by  the  society  for  attaining  this  ob- 
ject appear  from  the  rules  :-^the  assistance 
of  members  when  out  of  work,  and  when 
OB  travel  in  search  of  work;  the  grant 
of  a  certain  sum  to  the  widow  and  family 
in    case    of    the    death    of     a    member^ 
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and  a  smaller  sum  in  case  of  the  death 
of  his  wife;  and  assistance  in  case  of  ac- 
cident incapacitating  a  man  permanently 
from  following  the  trade.  No  further  bene- 
fits ai'C  mentioned. 

According  to  these  rules   of   1834   the 
members  of    the  trade  are   united   in   the 
various  parts   of  the   country  into   special 
branch  societies.     These  branches,  however, 
though  in  possession  of  complete  self-govern- 
ment, are  no  longer  independent  local  socie- 
ties, weakly  united  into  loose  conglomerations. 
On  the  contrary,  there  exists  but  one  sole  so- 
ciety, consisting  of  the  totality  of  the  mem- 
bers of  all  branches.     The  branches  are,  with 
regard  to  legislation,  as  well  as  with  reijard 
to  the  property  of  the  funds,  entirely  subject 
to    the   whole  body.      First,   as   to    legis- 
lation.     The  totality  of    the  members  is 
represented   by  the  meeting    of    delegates 
of  all  branches,  ^and  by  the  acting  branch. 
The   delegate   meeting    Ls    held  yearly  on 
"Whit-Monday,     Whatever  it  agrees  upon  is 
binding  upon  all  the  members.    It  has  legisla- 
tive power,  and  is  the  highest  authority  for 
the  decision  of  doubtful  cases.      In  its  ab- 
sence*the  acting  branch  is  the  highest  authori- 
ty.     This  branch  has  to  be  chosen  every  se- 
cond year.     It  has   the  regular  executive 
power.     All  the  branches  have  to  send  to 
it  every  six    months    a    report  containing 
a  detailed  account  of  the  income,  expendi- 
ture,  and    assistance    granted.     These    re- 
ports  are  then   put  together,  printed,  and 
published  by  the  acting  branch.     The  pub- 
lic rendering  of  accounts  of  trades-unions 
demanded  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  is 
thus  found  in  this  society  a*?  cTarly  as  1834. 
Secondly,  in    regard    to    the    property  of 
the    funds.     The    individual    branches  arc 
subject  to  the  totality.     It  is  in  this  princi- 
ple of  the  equalization  of  funds  that  the 
chief  financial   advantage   of  the  union  of 
so  many  local  societies  rests.     It  was  first 
introduced  by  this   society;    and    it    has 
^ince  been  adopted  by  all  the  better^cru- 
lated  trades-unions.      In  accordance  ^vith  this 
principle  the  funds  of  an  indindual  branch 
are  not  considered  as  its  private  property, 
but  as  the  property  of  the  entire  society, 
and  its  income   and  expenditure  as  those 
of  the  entire  organization.     A  calculation 
is  therefore   made* every  six   months  how 
much  the  entire  funds  oi  the  society  would 
give  to  each  member.     According  to  the 
result,  those  branches  whose  funds  are  too 
high  in  proportion  to  the  nunA)er  of  their 
members  are  cansed  by  the  acting  branch 
to  make  up  the  funds  of  these   branches 
which   are   below  the   average   level.     The 
burden  of   a    calamity  which  would   soon 
have  exhausted  the  strength  of  a  local  so- 


ciety is  thus  thrown  on  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  shpulders;  it  is  therefore  less  se- 
verely felt,  and  losses  are  more  easily  re- 
paired. 

As  the  centre    of    force    of  the  entire 
society  lies   in   the  delegate  meeting,  that 
of  the  individual  branch  lies  in  the  branch 
meeting,  which  is  held  every  fortnight,  and 
considers  all  ciirrent  aflHairs,  and   receives 
the    report    of    the    oflScers.     The   regular 
as  well  as  the  urgent  business  is  transacted  by 
a  committee,  consisting  of  from  ^ve  to  thir- 
teen members,   according   to    the    number 
of  branch  members.     Every  branch,  more- 
over, has    a    president,  vice-president,  sec- 
retary, and   various  stewards.     As  one  of 
the   oldest  objections  against  trades-unions 
is    that  Jihese    officers    are    self-elected,  it 
must    be  mentioned  that    the    first  three 
named    are    elected  every  six   months  by 
the  majority  of  votes.     No  officer    is   al- 
lowed to  nominate  his  successor.     Tlie  stew- 
ards are    to   be    taken    accordinjr   to  the 
order  in  which   the  names  stand    in   the 
books.     Every  quarter  the   reports  and  ac- 
counts of  these  oflBcers  are  to  be  examin- 
ed by  two   auditors  chosen    ad   hoc,  who 
have   to  report   on    them    to    the  branch 
meeting.     No   officer  of  the   society  is  to 
receive  a  salary,  the  secretary  and  money- 
steward   excepted.     The  sraalincss  of  their 
salaries  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  fines 
had  to  be  imposed  for  refusing  to  accept 
office  if  elected,  and  that  later  on  we  meet 
repeatedly  with   proposals   "to   bring  into 
operation   some  system    of    orders  to  act 
as   a  stimulant  to   office,"     As   a  rule  no 
branch  is   allowed  to  number  more  than 
300  members.     It  is  only  as  an  exception 
that  the  highest  authority  of  the  society 
may  permit  the  existence  of  larger  branches. 
The    salary  of    the   branch-secretaries   te- 
ries   according  to  the  size  of  the  branch, 
and  amounts  to  from   25s.  to    £10,  4s.  a 
year. 

Besides  administering  the  affiairs  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  branches  exercise  certain  judicial 
functions.  On  occurrence  of  a  case  for  which 
the  society's  rules  make  no  provision,  the 
president  and  secretary  have  to  a^perable  the 
committee,  which  has  to  consider  and  decide 
it  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  rules.  On 
infringements  also  of  the  rales  of  the  socie- 
ty, and  accusations  of  such  acts  as  embezzle- 
ment or  fraud,  the  committee  is  to  give  a 
decision.  Fines  and  exclusion  from  the  so- 
ciety are  however  the  highest  punishments 
fixed  for  misdeeds  of  any  kind.  Shonid  the 
member  not  be  satisfied  with  the  decision, 
he  may  appeal  to  the  branch  meeting,  the 
decision  of  which  is  to  be  final.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner  the  various  kinds  of  guilds  exei- 
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cised  formerly  their  own  jurisdiction  over 
their  members  in  all  giiild*affairs.  The  deci- 
sions agreed  on  in  a  meeting  to  which  all 
members  have  not  been  properly  invited  are 
not  binding. 

The  society,  like  aU  trades-miions,  exists 
only  among  skiUed  workmen.  Accordingly 
the  first  requisite  for  becoming  a  member  is 
to  have  served  a  five  years'  apprenticeship 
before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  either  as  ma- 
chine-smith, filer,  turner^  joiner,  pattern-ma- 
ker, or  millwright  in  the  machine  and  steam- 
engine  business.  Any  person  not  having 
served  five  years  before  the  age  of  twenty^ 
one  may  become  a  member  on  proving  that 
he^  has  worked  exclusivelv  in  one  of  the 
above  branches  of  the  trade  for  seven  years 
at  least  before  asking  for  admission,  or  that 
he  is  an  able  workman,  and  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  the  society.  There  is  also  the  old 
craft-guild  privilege  of  the  sons  of  members, 
who  are  not  required  to  be  bound  as  appren- 
tices by  indenture.  Another  requisite  for 
admission  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  members 
with  the  character  of  the  candidate.  More- 
over, it  is  required  that  the  age  should  be 
below  forty  (later  on,  forty-five),  and  that  a 
certain  entrance-fee  should  be  paid,  which 
was  then  10s.,  and  varies  now  according  to 
the  age  of  the  candidate  from  1 5s.  to  50s. 

Besides  these  entrance-fees  and  fines,  the 
funds  of  the  society  are  made  up  from  con- 
tributions of  the  members.  The  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  took  part  in  the  first  com- 
binations were  voluntary.  But  as  such  pay- 
racut  was  too  irregular,  it  was  everywhere 
superseded  by  certain  low  weekly  contribu- 
tions, or  levies  from  all  the  members  in  each 
special  case  of  want.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  insurajice  company,  this  is  a  ve- 
ly  objectionable  manner  of  raising  contribu- 
tions. But  it  corresponds  completely  to  the 
character  of  trades-unions,  which  are  not, 
like  the  modem  insurance  companies,  associ- 
ations of  capital,  but,  hke  the  old  guilds,  as- 
sociations of  men.  Insurance  companies 
consist  of  a  number  of  persons,  nnknown  to 
each  other,  and  iadifi*erent  to  good  or  bad 
personal  qualities.  To  raise  contributions  in 
the  way  just  described  as  that  of  tradjcs-uui- 
ons  would  never  give  them  the  necessary 
moral  security  that  each  member  would  ful- 
fil his  duty.  They  require  contributions  re- 
giilated  by  a  pujrely  m^ichanical  rule  of  pro- 
babilities. But  the  situation  changes  entire- 
ly in  a  society  consisting  of  men  of  tried 
daaracter,  p^spnally  known  to  f^ach  other; 
there  this  moral  security  becomes  possible. 
Further,  this  way  of  raising  contributions 
corresponds  especially  to  the  nature  of  the 
income  of  the  workmen.  Unlike  the  regu- 
lar receipt  of  interest  by  the  capitalist,  this 


income  at  present,  and  still  more  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  first  half  of  this  centu- 
ry, appears,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  fluctuating 
and  uncertain.  If  the  workman  were  requir- 
ed to  pay  contributions  of  such  iUnexception- 
al  regularity  as  those  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  do  so.  lie  would  constant- 
ly be  in  arrears,  and  would  be  fined,  and  fi. 
nally  excluded.  Moreover,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered that  the  income  of  the  workman  is 
slender.  He  is  not  in  a  position  to  take 
complicated  measures  for  providing  for  the 
time  of  his  distress.  The  assistance  afibrded 
to  him  by  his  trade  society  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
only  one  at  his  disposal^  To  this  must  be 
added  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
considerable  periods  of  distress*  It  is  there- 
for© of  the  greatest  itnportance  to  him  that 
he  should  receive  in  such  cases  assistance  of 
longer  duration,  and  adapting  itself  more 
closely  to  his  wants,  than  the  fixed  sum 
which  an  insurance  company  would  grant 
him.  In  short,  the  nature  of  the  income  of 
the  workman  requires  greater  elasticity  in 
contributions  and  in,  assistance  than  would 
be  compatible  with  the  principle  of  an  insur- 
ance company. 

The  way  in  which  the  l^orkmen  were  first 
assisted  by  their  fellow-workers  was  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the^e  data.  The  man 
out  of  employment  received  a  certificate 
froqa  the  president  of  the  society.  On  show- 
ing this  be  obtained  a  contribution  from 
every  workman  of  the  workshops  which  he 
passed  whilst  travelling  in  search  of  work. 
And  men  on  strike  were  assisted  by  levies 
from  the  rest  of  the  members.  When  trades- 
unions  became  more  strongly  organized  the 
situation  was  gradually  ohanged.  First,  they 
raised  the  capability  of  the  workman  to  pay 
contributions ;  for  they  weakened  considera- 
bly the  bad  effects  of  the  irregularity  in  his 
income  and  position.  The  trade  society  ad- 
mitted only  such  members  as  were  sufficient 
workmen  to  get  certain  ncdnimum  wages.  If 
they  lost  their  employment  they  were  pro- 
tected by  it  against  distress^  Thus  they  be- 
came enabled  to  pay  wagular  low  eontribu- 
tions.  Further,  a  certain  repetition  was 
shown  by  experience  to  prevail  in  the  sums 
necessary  to  assist  those  out  of  employment 
and  travelling  in  search  of  work  Now,  as 
regular  contributions  had  become  possible, 
their  payment  became  desiriEible  for  defraying 
the  regular  expenses.  Accordingly  the  rules 
of  1 834  ask  for  regular  contributions  for  de- 
fraying regular  expenses,  i.  ^.,  for  assisting 
men  out  of  employment  pr  travelling  in 
search  of  work,  ami  for  granting  funeral- 
money.  But  the  higher  and  more  irregular 
assistance  which  members  were  to  receive  in 
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case  of  acddcnt  (£40)  is  still  to  be  raised  in 
each  special  case  by  Icvie*.  This  was  also 
the  waj  in  which  men  on  strite  were  assisted 
up  to  the  time  of  the  amalsramation.  In 
each  special  case  Tolantarr  contributions  ad 
hoc  were  collected ;  or,  when  the  entire  so- 
ciety beliered  the  strike  to  be  of  funeral  im- 
portance, special  levies  were  raised.  Fre- 
quently the  society  lent  from  its  funds  the 
necessary  money  before  these  contributions 
had  come  in. 

The  regular  weekly  contribution  is  six- 
pence according  to  the  rules  of  1 834 ;  now 
it  amounts  to  one  shtlfin^r.  Members  in  ar- 
rears  with  their  contributions. are  to  be  fined 
as  soon  as  these  arrears  reach  a  certain 
amount,  and  eventually  are  to  be  excluded. 

Besides  these  regulations  regarding  the 
organi2adon  of  the  society,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  rules  adapted  to  raise  the  moral  tone 
of  the  members.  Thus  a  member  is  not  to 
receive  the  donation  benefit,  t.  f .,  the  assist- 
ance when  out  of  work,  if  be  has  lost  his 
employment  in  consequence  of  drunkenness, 
disorderiy  conduct,  or  dishonesty.  Members 
on  tramp  are  under  f(J>ecial  control,  that  they 
raav  not  abuse  the  assistance  by  indulging 
in  idleness.  The  assistance  in  case  of  acci- 
dents is  not  to  be  granted  if  they  are  the  re- 
sults of  intemperance  or  other  improper  con- 
duct. For  receiving  the  assistance  in  case 
of  death,  it  has  to  be  show^  that  the  mem- 
ber has  lived  with  a  legal  wife,  and  not  with 
a  concubine.  Further,  if  a  member  on  tramp 
leaves  a  house  with  debts,  he  is  to  be  severe- 
ly fined.  A  member  guilty  of  fraud  or  em- 
bezzlement is  to  be  excluded,  and  his  name 
to  be  posted.  With  regard  to  behaviour  in 
meetings,  we  find  the  same  precepts  as  in  all 
guild-statutes  up  to  the  olciest  times.  Dis- 
putes, swearing,  drunkenness,  and  the  like, 
are  punishable  by  fine.  Similar  punishments 
are  fixed  for  talking  on  religious  or  political 
matters  in  the  society — a  principle  strenu- 
ouslr  observed  by  all  trades-unions  down  to 
the  latest  times.  Members  are  also  express- 
ly exhorted  to  behave  respectfully  towards 
their  employers. 

These  rules  of  1884  show  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  society  was  already  highly  de- 
veloped. One  thing  however  in  the  above 
analysis  will  strike  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  present  society — the  want  of  iregu- 
lations  for  assistance  to  sick  members.  But 
as  the  want  of  such  assistance  was  felt  by 
many,  it  wtis  proposed  repeatedly  in  sucoess- 
ive  delegate  meetings  to  establish  a  sick- 
benefit  society  in  connection  with  the  trade 
society.  At  \k%  in  August  1836,  such  a 
benefit  society  was  established.  Its  relation 
to  the  trade  society  was  absolutely  identical 
with  that  recommended  by  the  majority  of 


'  the  Trades-ITnions  Commissioners  in  their 
!  report.  According  to  its  rales  the  society 
was  to  be  established  on  the  "  broad  and  li- 
'  beral  principles*'  through  which  the  society 
'  had  obtained  its  "  superiority  over  all  trade 
'  societies,  and  tmequalled  success."  It  was 
'  to  receive  especially  the  same  broad  financial 
'  basis,  that  is,  to  adopt  the  principle  of  eqaali- 
!  zation  of  funds.  Thp  entire  organizatioD  of 
\  the  society  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  trade  society  just  described.  Members 
of  the  trade  society  only  might  become 
I  members  of  the  sick-benefit  society.  There 
was  however  no  obligation  for  thiem  to  do 
so.  Of  course  with  such  an  arrangement  the 
funds  of  both  societies  were  separate.  The 
benefit  society  was  therefore  exactly  a  "  Rrst- 
Class  Trades-Union  Benefit  Society"  of  tbe 
majority  report  ctf  the  Royal  Commisuoners. 
The  issue  of  this  experiment  does  not 
speak,  however,  in  favour  of  the  separatioTi 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners.  After  a 
short  existence  it  was  found  imfpossible  to 
carry  on  the  sick-benefit  society.  And  in- 
deed, when  trade  funds  and  benefit  funds 
are  separatei  this  fate  seems  always  to  men- 
ace the  benefit  societies  connected  with  trade 
societies.  Hie  basis  of  the  benefit  society, 
t.  e.y  the  number  of  members  taking  part  in 
it.  is  enormously  diminished  in  consequence 
of  such  separation.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  obligation  to  pay  two  contributions  de- 
ters many  persons  from  paying  the  second, 
though  they  would  have  paid  a  larger  single 
contribution  without  hesitation.  And  as 
of  course  no  workman  can  be  a  member  of 
the  benefit  society  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  trade  society,  the  result  of  the  second 
contribution,  i,  e,,  the  real  assistance  in  case 
of  sickness,  depends  not  only  on  the  regular 
payment  of  contributions  to  the  benefit  soci- 
ety, but  also  on  the  member's  conduct  to- 
wards the  trade  society.  Every  occurrence 
excluding  him  from  this  excludes  him  at  the 
same  time  from  the  benefit  society.  Again, 
in  the  second  place,  the  younger  members 
will  never  join  the  sick  benefit  society. 
They  do  not  yet  feel  the  want  of  it  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  older  ones,  and  abstain 
from  contributing  to  a  fund  from  which 
they  do  not  expect  any  immediate  adyanta^ 
for  thcmsdves.  Hence  the  benefit  societv 
is  restricted  to  the  older  and  more  sicJdv 
members ;  and  the  less  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  greater  their  sickliness,  the  lai^ 
ger  must  be  the  contributions.  Then  this 
greater  amoimt  of  the  contributions  causes  a 
further  restriction  irt  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  consequently  less  efficieiicy,  securi- 
ty, and  solidity  in  the  society.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  members  enter  the  trade  society  in 
greater  numbers  the  more  benefits  are  afibrd- 
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ed  by  it.  The  union  of  the  funds  increases 
therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  trade  society, 
and  besides  puts  larger  funds  at  its  disposal 
in  case  of  sudden  wants  of  any  kind.  Be- 
sides the  saving  in  the  cost  of  administration, 
the  union  of  the  funds  therefore  brings  ad- 
vantages not  only  to  both  benefit  and  trade 
societies  but  even  to  the  public.  For  it 
gives  a  prima  facie  assurance  that  the  trade 
society  will  not  rashly  engage  in  any  strike, 
or  any  perverse  opposition  to  employers, 
which  would  throw  a  large  body  of  men  up- 
on its  funds. 

JBut  the  year  1836  was  far  more  important 
for  the  society  in  another  way,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  year  of  the  first  overt  movement  of 
the  men  in  the  engineering  trade  against 
overtime.  From  that  year  the  aboiition  of 
overtime  appears  constantly  as  one  of  the 
chief  object  of  the  society,  besides  giving 
the  first  impulse  to  perfect  the  organisation 
iu  its  present^  shape,  Mr.  Newton  in  nis  sketch 
of  the  Amalgamated  Sodety  reports  on  it 
as  follows  :^-"  Ij  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
London  trade  up  to  the  year  1836  to  work 
10^  hours  per  day,  and  to  work  overtime  un- 
til 10  o'clock  at  night  for  the  same  rate  of 
payment  as  for  ordinary  time*  A  general 
feeling  then  evinced  itseft  that  the  10|>  hours 
should  be  reduced  to  10,  and  that  a  check 
should  b9  put  upon  the  practice  of  working 
overtime,  by  charging  time-and»quarter  up 
to  eight  o'clock,  and  time-and-half  after  that 
hour.  The  London  matters  resisted  these 
demands,  and  a  strike  took  place  which,  from 
first  to  last,  continnied  for  eight  months. 
Daring  that  period  nearly  £5000  were  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  men  out  of  work, 
and  to  raise  that  sum  it  was  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to  the  wlwde  ^ade.  [fbe  country  re- 
sponded heartily  to  the  appeal  of  the  me- 
tropolisy  and  a  large  portion  of  the  sum 
was  produced  by  oonutry  contributions," 
At  last  the  masters  succumbed ;  the  mm  ob- 
tain^ their  demands  in  full  The  working 
hours  in  I^ndon  ha^e  never  bc^  mocQ  than 
10  hpursta  d^y  since  that  tin^ ;  and  overtime 
lias  bc^en'  paid  for  at; the  rate ^ of  time-^nd- 
quart^rupto  eight  o'cV)cfc,:and  tij^je-^ndrhalf 
after,  that  hour.  But, this  strike  had  another 
impo^rtant  r^i4t.  .It  tended  .to  bring  the ;scat- 
ter^  sooie^e^  tqgether,)  ^nd  to  br^k  do^^n 
tbe  distinction^  and  jealousioa  that  divided 
them  jErona  each  othei: ;  and  the  help  ^ifford- 
ed  bj:  one  society  tpai^otber  in  0ife  contest, 
and  the 'Sense,  of  mutual  reliance' fostered  by 
it^^ade  thei^futuxe  union^  possible,  or  rather 
was^.tbo  fip»tstf3p  tcxwaiTds  it 

A  complete  revolution  in  the  organization 
of  the  soeiety  seemed  imminent  io  1838. 
By  the  Act  &  William  iv.  chap.  40  (30  July 
1834),  the  advantages  of  friendly  societies 


were  extended  to  societies  "  for  any  purpose 
which  is  not  illegal,  provided  always  that 
when  the  rules  of  any  society  provide  for  re- 
lief in  any  other  case  than  that  of  sickness, 
infancy,  advanced  age,  widowhood,  or  other 
natural  state  or  contingency  as  aforesaid,  the 
contributions  for  such  other  purpose  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct,  or  the  charges  de- 
frayed oy  extra  subscriptions  of  the  members 
at  the  time  such  contingencies  take  place/' 
Rules,  alterations,  and  amendments  of  i-ules 
were  to  be  binding  on  the  several  members 
and  ofi^ers  of  such  societies,  when  certified 
by  the  barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  rules 
of  savings  banks. 

Now  3ie  Friendly  Union  of  Mechanics  de- 
sired to  get  their  i-ules  registered,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  advantages  connected  with  such 
registration,  especially  the  protection  of  their 
funds  against  fraud,  embezdoment,  and  theft, 
as  well  as  the  legal  possibility  of  their  secure 
and  profitable  investment.  After  various  de- 
legate meetings  ha4  been  held,  the  rules 
^eed  on  by  them  were  certified  by  Mr. 
•ndd  Pratt,  on  the  18th  of  April  1838.  The 
society  then  also  changed  its  old  name  into 
that  of  the  Journeymen  Steiun-EDgine  and 
Machine-Makers'  Friendly  Society.  But  it 
was  not  merely  thiS  name,  it  was  the  entire 
society,  which  was  changed  by  these  rules. 
Though  it  had  been  hitherto,  in  regard  to 
legislation  and  property  in  funds,  one  single 
society,  yet  the  several  branches  enjoyed  in 
all  other  rejects  the  most  e^tensiv^  self-go- 
vernment. Each  branch  independently  elect- 
ed its  own  officers,  carried  on  its  afiairs,  in- 
vested its  money,  elected  its  delegates  for 
the  delegate  n^eting ;  and  by  turns  one  or 
other  of  the  branches  vraa  the.  head  of  the 
entire  union.  But,  according  to  4;he  exist- 
ing law,  the  society  could  not  with  such  a 
constitution  be  enrolled  as  a  whole ;  it  would 
only  have  teen  ppssiWe  to  eifrol  each*  in- 
dividual branch  as  an  independent  so- 
ciety. Of  course  ^this  would  nave  entirely 
broken  up  the  unity  of  the  tyade,  and 
would-  have  thro\vn .  it  .b^k  intp  the  local 
union  stage  with  all  its  evils.  To  prevent 
this,  the '  eoiitire,  goyeni^ment  of  the  so<^iety 
was  concentrated  in  thp  h^nds  of  the  Man- 
chester branch  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
whole  union  appea];ed  as  a^^ngte  centralized 
society  with  its  seat  at  W^nohestei*.  .  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  certified  ^ilesj,  th^  .oifccers,  the 
comwt^i^,  and*  tbe  meeting,  at ,  Manchester 
appeared,  as  th^  sole  leaders.  ^11  branches 
were  dependent  upon  Manchestw ;  and  their 
officers  appeared  as  nothing  more  than  the 
agents  of  the  central  government,  and  even 
their  delegates  as  being  elected  by  it  But 
it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  delegate 
meetings  to  curtail  the  self-government  of  the 
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branches,  or  to  give  any  prerogatives  to  Man- 
chester. Accordingly,  the  committee  of  the 
acting  branch  framed  a  series  of  bye-laws, 
to  explain  the  rules,  by  which  everything  re- 
garding the  government  of  branches  was  to 
remain  as  before.  But  these  bye-laws,  not  be- 
ing certified  by  the  barrister,  were  not  le- 
gdly  binding.  It  was  then  that  the  Glasgow 
branch  of  the  society  showed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  jealous  character  which  distin- 
guishes it  throughout  the  entire  history  of 
the  society.  It  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought 
not  simply  to  depend  upon  the  goodwill  of 
the  Manchester  branch  to  explam  the  rules 
in  this  or  that  manner ;  if  possible,  such  ex- 
pressions should  be  used  as  to  malce  every 
misunderstanding  impossible ;  nothing  should 
be  left  to  be  "  understood."  It  asked  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt  for  his  advice  on  the  legality  of 
these  bye-laws.  IKs  opinion  was  of  course 
against  them ;  and  the  Glasgow  branch  at  once 
made  preparations  for  leaving  the  society. 
On  this  the  acting  branch  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations With  it ;  the  entire  question  was 
brought,  through  circulars,  to  the  knowledge 
of  each  individual  member;  dnd  a  delegate 
meeting  was  called  in  London  in  1 839  to  set- 
tle the  matter.  After  having  consulted  va- 
rious legal  advisetSjthe  delegate  meeting  soon 
became  convinced  of  the  im]possibility  of 
bringing  the  desire  of  the  branches  for  Inde- 
pendence arid  self-government  into  harmony 
with  the  demands  of  the  law  regarding  the 
enrolment.  The  idea  of  rejjistration  was 
therefore  entirely  given  up;  and  the  at- 
tempt has  not  been  repeated  to  this  day. 

These  proceedings,  on  the  one  hand,  at6  a 
strong  proof  of  the  individual  independence 
and  love  of  self-government  of  the  members ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  thev  show  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  laws  which 
would  admit  trades-unions  to  registration 
undet  conditions  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
their  oi^anization.  Either  the  conditions 
would  be  eluded  or  the  laws  would  not  be  used. 

The  delegate  meeting  assembled  in  Lon- 
don in  1839  submitted  the  mlbs  of  1834  to 
a  minute  i'eviMon;  and  changes  of  the 
utmost  importance  were  made  in  thfitn, 
Amongst  these  changes  was  the  addition  of 
the  superannuation  benefit.  Any  member 
who  had  b(jeti  eighteen  years  bonsecutively 
in  the  society,  land  who,  through  old  age  or 
infirmity,  was  no  longer  able  to  earn  more 
than  10s.  a  treek,  was  to  receive  5r.  utitil  his 
death.  Further,  it  wks  requested  that  those 
who  met  with  accidents  tnight  be  assisted  by 
voluntary  contributions,  over  and  above  the 
£40  which  thejr  received  from  the  society'. 
In  the  rules  as  revised  by  the  delegate  meet- 
ing In  1841,  the  assistance  given  to  such 
members  was  raised  to  £80,  of  which  £30 


was  to  be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  £50  to  be  raised  by  levies.  In 
1847  this  assistance  was  raised  to  £100,  of 
which  £70  was  to  be  brought  up  by  levies,  • 
It  is  worth  noticing  how  we  find  here,  as  in 
the  guilds,  the  gradual  change  of  voluntary 
contributions  into  compulsory  irregular  le- 
vies, and  the  partial  transfer  of  the  levies  to 
the  charff6  of  the  accwraulated  funds.  Re- 
markable  also  is  the  security  with  which 
these  levies  have  been  brought  in  throughout 
the  existence  of  the  eodety.  A  levy  once 
imposed  has  never  yet  been  refused.  This 
shows  how  Kttle  there  is  to  fear  for  the 
solvency  of  the  society,  even  when  funds  are 
temporarily  declining. 

liie  meeting  of  delegates  elected  by  the 
various  branches  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  members  was,  according  to  the 
rules   of  1839,  the  centre  of  the   society. 
This  meeting  was  however  by  no  means  an 
independent  representative   assembly.     Its 
members  Were  bound  in  the  strictest  manner 
by  instructions  from  their  constituents.     A 
delegate  meeting  was  to  take  place  every 
second  year.     Each  branch  secretary  had  to 
send  in,  three  months  before  the  meeting, 
the  proposals  of  his  branch  for  any  alteration 
of  or  addition  to  the  laws.     Copies  of  all 
these  proposals  were  to  be  furnished  to  each 
branch  of  the  society.     The  delegate  meet- 
ing vv'as  not  to  have  the  power  to  make, 
alter,  or  rfesdnd  arty  law,  unless  ihe  pro- 
posed addition  or  alteration  had  been  given 
notice  of  to  the  itiembers  of  the  various 
branches    six   weeks    before  the   meeting, 
and  read  over   at    bt^nch    meetings:    spe- 
cially convened  for  that  purpose.      What- 
ever was  then  agreed  upon  by  the  meeting 
was  to  be  biriding  upon  all  the  liiembcrs. 
Immediately  after  its  clos6  a  printed  state- 
ment of  the  votes  and  decisions  given  by 
the  delegates  was  to  be  forwarded  to  each 
branch.     These  fbrms  ate  to  this  dar  ob- 
served by  the  AmalgamatedSociely.  But  it  is 
evident  that  siich  proceodirig^j  ar(i  cumbrous 
and  costlv.     Several  efforts  have  therefore 
been  tnade'  to  substitute  something  easier 
and  cheaper  for  thd  delegate  meeting.    Tlius 
the  rales  revised  in  1841  established  a 'small 
delegate  meeting  cotisistirig  of  seven  men> 
bers,  font  from  England,  two  from  Scotland, 
one  from  Irelahd,    This  krmugemerit  docs 
not  se6m  however  to  hav^  agreed  with  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  mefmber?,  for 
it  was  abolished  in  1843,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  do  the  work  of  the  delegate 
meeting  by  correspottdfeuice.     But  this  failed 
also.     Proposals  tb  the  efifect  that  the  nuem- 
bers  of  thd  entire  socletjjr  might  change  the 
rules  by  vote  were  not  yet  accepted,  out  of 
regard  to  the  stability  of  the  society.     But 
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there  is  a  tendency  in  this  direction  in  the 
rules  of  1841,  according  to  which  the  acting 
braDch  may  take  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers on  any  particular  subject,  the  decision 
to  be  by  majority.  The  great  delegate  meet- 
ing continues,  however,  to  the  present  day. 

An  important  innovation,  which  is  first 
raet  with  in  the  rules  of  1839,  is,  the  in-r 
stitution  of  a  General,  Secretary  of  the 
society.  Hitherto  the.  secretary  of  the 
acting  branch,  who  was  at  the  san^e  time 
an  active  workman,  had  also  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  a  secretary  to  the  whole  society. 
These. duties  had  however  increased  too  much 
with  the  growth  of  the  society  to  be  any  lon- 
ger discharged  in  such  a  way.  Hence  the  act- 
ing branch  was  to  elect  every  second  year, 
in  a  meeting  especially  convened  for  the 
purpose,  a  general  secretary,  who  was  to  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  socie- 
ty. His  salar}r  was  fixed  at  £2  a  week 
by  the  delegate  meeting  of  1845,  These 
rules  contained  moreover  a  most  elaborate 

* 

system  of  checks  and  counter-checks  to 
prevent  any  malversation  of  funds.  They 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  legal  protection  of  the  funds,  by  the 
participation  ot  a  greater  number  of  mera- 
berain  the  administration  of  them. 

Eie  measures  taken  for  providing  the 
labour  market  are  of  wider  importance* 
Any  branch  secretary  on  receiving  notice 
from  the  general  secretary,  or  any  of  the 
branch  secretaries^  that  naen  were  wanted 
in  a  particular  district,  was  immediately 
to  send  such  members  as  ho  consider- 
ed qualified,  being  out  of  employment,  and 
receiviz^  the  donation  of  the  society,  to 
such  district  lu  1845  these  measures  were 
still  further  ^de^eJoped.  Henceforth  there 
was  to  be  one  member  in  every  workshop 
charged,  with  the  duty  of  communicating 
at  omje  to  the  secretary  any  vacancy  in 
the  trade.  On.  the  other  hand,  every  mem- 
ber out  of  employinent,  who  was  in  the 
receipt  of  donation,  was  to  sigA  each  day 
the  vacantrbqok  at  tJie  secretary's  office^ 
Thus  every  vacant  place  in  a  workshop 
wa^  to  be  fiJled  in  the  shortea^t  possible 
time.  Though  these  measures  lyere  takeu 
ori^nally  iu  the  finimcial  interest  of  the 
society,  they  were  at  the  same  time  of  great 
service  to  the  employers  and  to  the  trade. 

These  features  introduced  by  the  rules 
of  1839  were  fujther  improved  in  detail 
in  the  subsequent  y^aijs,  as  may  be  seen 
from  what  ba^  been  said.  In  1842  a  regu- 
lation was  addd^,  which  was  of  importance 
for  the  development  of  the  law  of  the 
society.  Decisions  of  branches  iu  doubt- 
ful cases,  so  far  as  they  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  rules,  and  had 


the  approbation  of  the  leading  brand , 
were  to  be  published  in  the  monthly  re- 
port, in  order  that  the  branch  might  at 
once  be  corrected,  if  erroneous  in  its  de- 
cision, or  that,  if  the  decision  were  correct, 
it  might  be  a  precedent  for  the  other 
branches.  At  the  delegate  meeting  of  1843 
another  primary  alteration  was  made,  which 
completed  the  internal  organization  of  the 
society.  Before  1843  a  branch  had  always 
been  elected  as  acting  branch.  As  a  rule, 
this  was  always  one  of  the  two  branches 
at  Manchester.  The  committee  of  the  act- 
ing branch  was  at  the  same  time  the 
committee  of  the  entire  society,  and  its 
president  the  president  of  the  society.  But 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness, the  two  offices  could  no  longer  be 
united.  A  special  executive  council  was 
therefore  elected  for  providing  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  society,  and  for 
deciding  in  oases  of  appeal,  and  where  the 
rules  were  silent.  Its  seat  was  to  be  at 
Manchester.  The  first  Manchester  branch 
was  to  elect  isoven,  the  second  six,  mem- 
bers. These  thirteen  members  formed  the 
Local  Executive  Council  and  were  to  trans- 
act ^11  ordinary  business.  But  all  cases 
of  greater  impoitance  were  to  bo  decided 
by  the  General  Executive  Council,  Le, ,  nine 
members  elected  by  nine  towns  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  The  dura- 
tion of  office  of  the  council  members  was 
fixed  at  three  months,  but  in  such  man- 
ner that,  only  half  of  the  members  were 
to  retire  every  third  month. 

After  the  internal  organization  had  come 
to  a  kind  of  close  with  the  institution 
of  a  special  executive  council  in  1843, 
there  were  three  great  objecta  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  society.  The  pur- 
suit of  these  led  them  by  necessary  steps 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  en- 
tire trade.  The.  fi^st  object  was  the  bet- 
ter regulation  of  the  financial  afiairs  of 
the  sopicty;  the  second,  the  abolition  of 
certain  abuses  in  th?  trade,  and  its  regu- 
latipu  in  the  interest  of  the  workmen ; 
the  third,  it?  own  aggrandizement. 

1.  As  regards  the  financial  afiairs  of  the 
society.  It  was  not  exactly  a  better  regula- 
tion of  income  and  expenditure  that  was  re- 
quired»  thQUgh  this  question  several  times 
caused  great  anxiety  to  the  officers.  The 
•society  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1843 
was  Uterally  without  funds.  And  tne  general 
secretary,  in  his,  fear,  forgot  the  true  nature 
of  a  trade- society  to  such  a  degree  that  ho 
proposed,  as-  the  only  remedy,  a  scale  of 
contributions  from  the  members  according 
to  their  age  and  the  duration  of  their  mem- 
bership, and  a  scale  in  the  benefits  granted 
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regulated  according  to  the  same  data.     The 
delegate  meeting,  now  ever,  understood  bet- 
ter than  its  secretary  the  true  character  of  a 
trade  society.    It  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
gulate a  society  so  thoroughly  irregular  in 
its  wants,  and  with  such  an  incalculable  ex- 
penditure,  according  to   the   model    of    a 
friendly  society.     The  strength  of  the  socie- 
ty did  not  consist  in  more  or  less  accurate 
calculations  of  income  and  expenditure,  but 
in  the  feeling  of  solidarity  of  class  and  inter- 
ests, which  induced  the  members  to  answer 
for  each  other,  like  the  members  of  one 
family,  almost  without  limit   With  what  se- 
curity they  might  rely  on  this  feeling  is 
shown  by  the  regular  entry  of  levies.   It  was 
then  only  a  consequence  of  this  general  fami- 
ly feeling   among  those   belonging  to  th.e 
same  class,  that  all  who  needed  it  were  as- 
sisted equally  without  respect  to  their  shorter 
or  longer  membership.  The  temporary  want 
of  cash  was  at  that  time  remedied  by  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  benent-money, 
which  had  been  raised  the  year  before.  With 
the  beginning  of  1 843  the  circumstances  of 
the  trade  became  so  prosperous  that  by  the 
year  1847  the  society  was  able  to  accumulate 
from  savings  £26,000.     To  prevent,  how- 
ever, the  repetition  of  such  embarrassment! 
measures  were  taken  in  1 849  which  corres- 
ponded better  with  the  character  of  the  so- 
ciety.   If  the  funds  should  sink  to  less  than 
£l  a  member,  every  member  was  to  contaib- 
ute  Is.  a  week;  if  to  more  than  £1  and  less 
than  £2,  the  contribution  was  to  be  lOd. ; 
if  to  more  than  £2,  only  8d.    But  if  they 
shonld  i.a&  below  12s.  per  head,  the  execu- 
tive council  was  to  make  special  proposals 
for  their  increase.     It  was  enacted  in  184V 
that  Id.  per  week  should  be  raised  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  fuhd  for  rendering 
assistance  in  such  cases  of  sickness,  misery, 
and  other  distresses,  as  had  hitherto  been 
assisted  by  voluntary  contributions.     Here 
again   appears  the   old  phenomenon  of  a 
gradual  transformation  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions into  forced   ones.     The  executive 
council  was  to  expend  these  monies  on  the 
proposal  of  the  branches.    If  this  fund  accu- 
mulated to  £1500,  £600  of  it  was  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  general  funds  of  the  society; 

The  chief  anxiety  as  to  finances  was  how- 
ever then,  as  it  is  now,  the  investment  of  the 
accumulated  funds.  The  oldest  rules  of  the 
society  provided  that  if,  after  t'he  rendering 
of  the  accounts,  £20  remains  in  the  treasury 
of  any  branch,  £10  or  more  of  it,  according 
to  circumstances,  is  to  be  deposited  in  a 
bank  by  fit  persons,  chosen  by  the  majority 
of  members  present  at  the  monthly  meeting. 
But  when  the  funds  increased,  this  modest 
investment  was  no  longer  suflScient.  Besides, 


it  cost  almost  as  much  money  as  it  brought 
in  interest  Every  branch  haA  a  proportion- 
ate amount  of  money  ;  and  «very  branch  in- 
vested that  amount  in  its  <ffm  local  baak. 
The  average  amount  of  interest  obtained 
amounted  to  2^  per  cent  per  annum.  But 
the  whole  funds  being  invested  by  a  hnn- 
dred  different  branches,  each  of  which  had 
five  trustees,  the  expenses  of  five  hundred 
trustees  swallowed  up  one-third  of  the  inter- 
est A*  there  was  no  legal  protection  for 
the  funds,  and  as  there  existed  ao  many  le- 
gal difficulties  in  their  investment^  the  ytoAr 
men  believed  that  many  tmsteea  were  need- 
ed to  nrnke  them  secure.  Bank&,  again,  are 
only  open  at  hours  whfen  working  men  are 
engaged  at  their  employment  To  lea^e  that 
employment  in  otder  to  transact  tlie  busi- 
ness of  the  society  cannot  be  afforded  by 
those  who  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
their  labour.  Remuneratioii  for  such  loss  of 
time  was  inevitable  ;  and  «o  the  expenses  of 
investment  swallowed  up  i^dl  the  profits 
Accordingly  at  an  eariy  period  plans  are 
found  for  securing  better  investments.  Thus 
the  mles  of  1841y  seet  0,  order  the  invest- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  socie- 
ty in  freehold  or  leasehold  ppoperty.  But  as 
the  society  was  not  duly  registered,  this  was 
scarcely  possible  according  to  the  laiw.  In  1842 
there  were  proposals  of  members  to  the  dele- 
gate meeting  t6  invest  the  funds  in  land  in  Ei^- 
land  c/t  America,  for  the  employment  cf  memb- 
ers out  of  woi'k.  Others  made  similarly  nspnc- 
tical  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories  for  the  sattie  purpose.  In  1845 
these  proposals  were  repeated,  and  even  con- 
sidered earnestly,  especially  one  to  establish 
a  machine  workshop ;  bnt  even  then  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carry  them  jnto  practice. 
In  1847  the  want  of  a  profitable  investment 
was  atr^in  the  theme  of  deliberations ;  it  was 
even  resolved  as  an  experiment  to  invest 
£5000  in  railway  obligations.  This  proba- 
bly would  have  been  done;  but  immediatdy 
after  the  delegate  meeting  trade  suddenly 
became  so  depressed  that  all  the  fmtds  were 
likely  to  be  required  to  mciot  cnrrent  expen- 
ses. In  1849,  agaan,  the  '  society  entered 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  qnestkNi. 
But  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  beyond 
receiving  inf otmation  fr6m  agents  <^  varions 
joint-stock  compahies.  Tfeere  was  a  remarka- 
ble suggestion  for  an  investment  in  Iwlway 
shai%s,  not  so  much  for  the  pnipose  of  ob- 
taining a  large  interest^  as  for  the  opportn- 
nity  it  would  give  the  ihembers  of  being 
represented  at  the  general  meetings  of  share- 
holders, and  influencing  such  meetings  on 
points  regarding  the  enginefers  npon  the  line. 
A  resolution  was  carried  that  £300  shouj  ' 
thus  be  invested  as  an  experiment  when 
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funds  reached  £12,000.  But  they  never 
reached  that  sum  after  1849,  and  the  invest* 
ment  v^as  not  wade.  In  former  years  the 
fands  had  amounted  to  more.  According 
to  the  only  yearly  account  of  the  society 
still  extant  from  the^  time  before  the  amalga- 
mation, the  funds  amounted  in  FetMruary 
1847  to  £24,971,  128.  6d.,  the  uomber  of 
bnmches  to  82,  l^iat  of  membcrt  to  7153. 
The  income  of  the  last  year  was£ld,d62, 
158.  6^,  the  expenditure  £5828,  10s.  7d., 
the  increase  of  members  824,  and  that  of 
bnuiches  11. 

2.  The  second  object  upon  which  the  so- 
ciety, after  the  greater  perfeotioo  of  its  inter- 
md  oiganuwtion,  bestowed  an  increased  atten- 
tion, was  tho  carrying  out  of  some  regulations 
of  trado  for  preventing  and  abolishing  cer- 
tmn  abuses.  These  are  chiefly  four : — (1.) 
it  endearvoured  to  secure  that  no  workman 
should  be  admitted  to  ksting  employment 
on  the  work  of  skilled  artisans,  unless  he 
had  served  for  five  years  some  sort  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  given  branch  of  the 
tnkde ;  (2.)  it  gave  great  attention  to  the  ob- 
servation of  at  certain  proportion  between  the 
namber  of  Apprentices  employed  and  that  of 
Alltel  workmen ;  (dw)  it  opposed  piecework ; 
and  (4.)  it  opposed  systematic  overtime. 
This  indfuetriai  policy  of  the  society  was 
justified  by  the  abuse  of  absolute  liberty  on 
the  part  of  the  employees.  ^'  Illegal ''  hands, 
that  IS,  workmen  who  had  not  served  their 
apprentioeship,  were  eaid  to  be  less  able,  and 
therefore  ready  to  do  the  work  cheaper ;  and 
the  employers  were  said  to  take  advantage 
of  this  for  the  general  redu^ion  of  the  wages 
of  ail  workmen.  It  was  alleged  further  thiit, 
if  the  number  of  apprentices  did  not  stand 
in  a  certain,  fixed  ^a  regulated  proportion 
to  the  number  of  ekUled  workmen,  the  em- 
ployers would  hate  such  a  number  pf  ap- 
prentices that  thor  greater  pait  of  the  worK- 
meii  would  be  disduurged  immediately  after 
completing  thdr  apprentieeshipt,  so  as  to  be 
replaced  by  appreaticea ;  since  ^e  labour  of 
apprentices  was  mueh  cheaper,  an4  they 
could  m  the  last  years  of  their  apprentice- 
ship-perform  mudh  of  the  .work  of  skilled 
workmen.  ^  T^  reasons  against  uecework 
are  thus  stated  by  the  society :  "  The  price 
is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the^  masters  or  middle- 
men, and  often 'pi0Ce-ma6ters  or  sweaters  are 
introduced^  who  take  a  portion  of  that  price 
themselves^  thus  •making  the  workman,  pay 
out  of  his  wages  for  the*  cost,  of  direction 
and  managemenlfc  If  the  workman  bhould, 
by  dint  of  his  own-  expertness  and  working 
very  hard^  earn  much  more  than  an  ordioary 
week's  wages,  the  price  which  was  arbitrarily 
fixed  is  as  arbitrarily  reduced  for  the  profit 
of  the  manuf acturer,  who  refuses  to  pay  the 


price  originally  agreed  upon.  This  is  done 
with  the  strongest  and  most  expert  workmen, 
and  the  moderate  in  strength  and  ability  are 
compelled  to  work  worse  than  slaves  for  a 
comparatively  miserable  pittance."  Lastly, 
with  regard  to  both  systematic  overtime  and 
piecework,  it  is  declared  that  they  exhaust 
the  men's  physical  strength,  deprive  them  of 
rational  enjoyment,  and  prevent  them  from 
using  opportunities  for  culture. 

Beaides  the  controversy  on  these  four 
points,  the  society  had  sometimes  other  dis- 
putes with  employers  who  attempted  inno- 
vations detrimental  to  the  workmen.  An 
instance  occurred  in  1844,  when  there  arose 
a  combination  of  all  trade  societies  of  the 
engineers  in  Lancashire,  to  resist  the  attempt 
of  the  employers  to  introduce  the  (|aittance- 
paper  or  character  system.  The  reasons  of 
the  workmen  against  this  system  were  that 
with  it  no  workman  could  find  work  unless 
he  held  a  satisfactory  certificate  from  his  last 
employer,  that  no  one  could  ask  higher 
wages  from  his  new  employer  than  his 
former  one  had  thought  good  to  give  him, 
that  the  workman  was  obliged  first  to  give 
up  his  place  before  he  could  apply  for  a  new 
one^  that  he  was  prevented  from  bettering 
his  condition  by  going  to  places  where  he 
could  get  higher  wages,  and  that,  should  he 
have  once  offended  a  superior,  he  was  liter- 
ally exconmmnicated  from  the  trade  unless 
he  either  went  to  a  place  where  the  system 
did  not  exist  or  by  unworthy  submission  ob- 
tained pardon  ana  a  passport  to  other  places. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
society,  there  was  also  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  against  the  attempts  of  the 
masters  to  employ  unskilled  labourers  on 
such  machines  as  performed  work  previously 
done  by  skilled  workmen.  But  long  before 
the  amalgamation  such  resistance,  had  ceased, 
except  in  individual  branches.  The  society 
as  such  never  opposed  these  proceedings  of 
the  employers.  Though  the  executive  coun- 
cil was  glad  to  see  an  mdividual  branch  vic- 
torious in  such  a  dispute,  yet  it  did  not  grant 
the  assistance  of  the  whole  society  to  sfiikes 
got  up  for  such,  a  reason.    , 

One  controversy  of  the  tioie  before  the 
amalgamation  requires  special  mention  from 
the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it  In 
1846,  the  employment  of  "illegal"  hands 
led  to  disputes  of  the  society  with  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Jone^  and  Potts  of  Newton.  The 
dispute  was  approaching  its  end,  and  the 
finn  in  all  probability  would  have  had  to 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  inen  within  a 
fortni^t,,  when  suddenly  one  night  several 
of  the  members  on  strike  were  aiTested  in 
their  beds ;  and  later  on  several  officers  of 
the   society,   the   general   secretary  among 
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them,  were  taken  into  custody  at  Manchester. 
The  accusation  was,  as  always  in  such  cases, 
for  conspiring  to  injure  the  property  of 
otliers;  there  was  also  a  count  of  intimida- 
tion exercised  whilst  picketing.  As  the 
seizure  of  the  members,  who  were  generally 
recognised  to  be  men  of  the  best  character, 
was  unnecessarily  violent  and  even  illegal, 
several  of  them  having  been  arrested  without 
warrant,  so  the  course  of  the  process  was  an 
instance  of  class  injustice.*  The  true  bill 
found  against  the  defendants  was  57  yards 
long :  the  number  of  points  of  which  they 
were  accused  was  4914.  A  special  jury  at 
Liverpool,  consisting  only  of  merchants  and 
one  banker,  declared  the  general  .secretary, 
who  had  done  nothing  but  sign  a  proclama- 
tion for  contributions  for  the  assistance  of 
men  on  strike,  and  eight  others,  guilty.  The 
case  was  brought,  however,  before  the 
Queen's  Bench;  and  the  accused  were  dis- 
missed there  without  judgment.  This  pro- 
cess cost  the  society  j6l  800.  On  the  other 
hand  Messrs.  Jones  and  Potts  became  bank- 
rupt in  1851,  in  consequence  of  the  losses 
inflicted  by  the  strike.  The  delegate  meet- 
ing which  followed  the  dispute  resolved  in 
consequence,  ''that  neith^er  the  executive 
council  nor  general  secretary  should  engage 
in  any  misunderstandings  between  the  em* 
ployers  and  t^  employed,  seeing  tbat  such 
interference  is  so  injurious  to  the  interest  of 
oup  society,  and  calculated  to  involve  its 
members  in  legal  proceeding^*"  If  a  strike, 
after  having  been  authorized  by  the  execu- 
tive oouncU,  had  once  begun,  a  special  com- 
mittee was  to  be  chosen  to  regulate  all  mat- 
ters regarding  it. 

The  chief  attention  of  the  society  in  the 
matter  of  the  regulataon  of  trade  was,  how^ 
ever,  after  the  internal  organi^atioB  was  per- 
fected, directed  to  the  abolition  of  piece- 
work and  systematic  overtime.  While  the, 
disputes  just  mentioned  were  only  occasional 
accidents,  it  was  on  these  points  that  the  so- 
ciety acted  with  deliberate  cojoisideEation. 
The  delegate  meeting  of  18439- in  ^^  uTgent 
appeal,  begged  the  nxenJibers  to  opjwse  sys- 
tematic overtime  ;by  all  legal  means.  In, 
1844  the  society  took  part  in  a  London 
movement  for  the  shortening  of  the  hour*  of 
labour.  A  committee,  eondsting  of  mem^ 
hers  of  all  Loisbdon  trade  societies  connected 
with  engineering,  was  formed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ^estion.  It  was  decided 
to  apply  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours,  which 
were  then  ^  a  week  in  London,  whilst  they 
were  only  57 j^  in  many!  of  the  provinces* 
The  London  employers  a^eed  to  thcappli^ 
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cation;  the  hours  were  reduced  to  58.J^  per 
week ;  and  since  that  time  no  further  altera- 
tion in  that  respect  has  been  asked  for  or 
has  t^en  place.  The  delegate  meeting  of 
1845  repeated  the  appeal  of  that  of  1843, 
and  forbade  its  members,  under  fines,  to 
work,  on  any  pretext,  ait  piecework  or  under 
a  piecemaster^  or  to  be  piccomasters  them- 
selves. It  also  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  evil  consequences  of  systematic 
overtime,  which  was  won  by  a  Lancashire 
surgeon.  Up  to  the  amalgamation  the  same 
resolutions  respecting  piecework  and  system- 
atic overtime  were  repeated  every  year  by 
the  various  oigans  of  the  society.  In  the 
years  just  before  the  amalgamation  there  was 
a  deeper  aad  more  systematic  survey  of  the 
subject  The  chief  argument  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Supply  and  demand  regulate  the 
wages  of  l^our.  We  do  not  pretend,  there- 
fore, to  set  up  a  standard  -of  wages ;  we  do 
not  propose  to  insist  upon  a  fixed  sum, 
neither  more  nor  less ;  we  aie  not  desirous 
of  dealing  with  wages  at  all,  in  a  direct  man- 
ner. We  purpose  rather  to  regulate  the 
supply  itself,  a&  wages  depend  upon  it  The 
first  measure  in  this  direction  is  to  provide 
that  no  more  workmen  shall  enter  the  trade 
than  the  trade  can  maJntain.  This  is  already 
secured  by  the  regulations  as  to  apprentices, 
which  are  in  practice.  But  further,  wages 
are  not  regulated  by  the  number  of  men  in 
work,  but  by  the  number  of  men  out  of 
work.  Unless  the  number  of  unemployed 
men  be  reduced,  wages  will  fall.  Now  there 
are  two  things  especially  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  men  is  increased ;  fixst* 
pieoework,  and  espeeiaUy>  the  piecemaster 
system,  by  which  a  lesser  number  of  work- 
men do  the  work  which  would  otherwise 
maintain  a  greatier  nunaher;  and  secondly, 
systematic  overtame,  whereby  ".the  employ- 
ment, which  of  right  belongs,  to  all,  is  given 
to  a  portioax  of  tl^  tradew"  Moreover,  fiuc- 
tuations  of  trade  are  £arVK>ured  by  systematic 
overtime,  inasmuch  as  the  work  which  would 
otherwise  be  distributed  over  jthe  whole  year 
is  performed  in  a  short  tune,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by, intervals  of  stagnat4on.  Wka^  i» 
needed^  therefore^  is  that  the  worbnao,  in 
favour  (^  his  entire  class,  sbouJ|fl  renoimce  a 
pecuniary  benefit  which  in  Qonsequence  of 
these  fluctuations  can  only  be  temporary; 
there  is  needed  ^  an  equalization  ^  labour 
that  ia  to.  be  done  among  those  who  are  to 
do  it"  -This  argument  :cleady  implied  nothr 
ing  less  than  an  entitle  organizations  of  labofur. 
3.  To  obtain  those  primary  objects  of  the 
society- since  lt843,  naoaely,  the  better  order- 
ing of  the  financial  aSaiTs  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  industrial  regulations,  it  was 
necessary  to  gi>'e  the  greatest  possible  im- 
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potus  to  the  increase  of  the  Bociety.  It  must 
embrace,  if  possible,  the  entire  trade.  With 
regard  to  finance,  the  security  of  the  assis- 
tance to  be  given  would  increase  with  the 
number  of  those  assistin£^.  Ordinary  insu- 
rance companies  become  the  more  secure  the 
broader  their  basis  is.  But  this  is  still  more 
the  cfise  T\ith  trades-unions,  whose  system  of 
assistance  rests  on  the  security  of  the  pay- 
ment of  contributions,  in  each  case  of  want, 
by  all  members  except  those  to  be  assisted. 
Still  more  is  it  evident  that  to  carry  out  the 
trade  regulations,  the  united  operation  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  workmen  was 
necessary.  The  regulations  must  be  observed 
either  by  all  or  at  least  by  the  majority,  or 
they  could  not  be  carried  out  at  alK  And 
whenever  the  straggle  for  carrying  them  out 
carae  on,  unity  of  action  was  especially  re- 
quired. Hitherto  the  workmen  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  trade  had  squandered  a 
great  part  of  their  force  and  time  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  disjfyutes  among  them^^lves. 
The  disputes  among  the  various  societies  had 
often  been  conducted  with  great  bitterness. 
Members  of  one  union  often  preferred  to 
see  non-unionists  working  in  their  workshops 
rather  than  members  of  other  societies;  and 
if  the  members  of  one  branch  of  the  trade 
strack  work,  frequently  the  members  of 
anothcfr  branch  or  of  other  societies  -were 
ready  to  take  up  the  abandoned  job.  The 
woi^  in  the  various  branches  of  the  machine 
trade  was  so  closely  telated  that  workmen  of 
one  branch  could  soon  without  much  labour 
leara  to  do  the  work  in  another  branch.  But 
setting  aside  the  enmities  amongst  workmen 
themselves,  it  is  evident  that  the  prospect  of 
success  in  the  disputes  with  empFoycrs  fn- 
creases  with  the  size  an^  the  number  of 
members  of  the  society  which  fights  them. 
The  smaller  the  number  of  those  out  of 
work  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
assisting  them,  the  greater  becomes  the  pifcf- 
babilrty  of  victory.  And  if  a  society  em- 
braces the  entire  trade  bf  the  countrv,  ft 
very  extensive  lock-out  would  be  reqtiired  in 
order  to  cripple  its  funds. 

Siniuftaneottsly,  then,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  strongter  desire  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade,  there  began  a  lively  agi* 
tation  for  the  union  of  rill  its  soci6tifes. 

Of  course,  the  increase  of  the  associa- 
tion had  always  been  -one  -of  t!he  chief  ob^ 
ject<i  of  its  attention.  There  had  already 
been  amalgamations  of  several  others  with 
the  Manchester  society.  Thus  in  1837  the 
Friendly  Union  of  MedianieS  at  Bradlord 
and  Leeds  joined  it,  after  sbfiie  of  their 
branches  had  already  gone  over  to  it.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  entire  uiiion 
amalgamated  in  1837  were  that  it  should 


transfer  all  its  property,  and  that  its  members 
should  be  treated  like  those  of  the  Man- 
chester society  in  all  respects  except  in 
regard  to  the  superannuation  benefit.  They 
were  to  receive  this  superannuation  bene- 
fit only  aft^r  having  been  eighteen  years 
members  of  the  society.  But  the  society 
endeavoured  to  increase  its  numbers  in  a 
still  more  eflScacious  way.  It  was  resolv- 
ed in  1841  that  the  machine- joiners  also 
might  enter  it.  The  growing  pretension  of 
the  society  to  embrace  the  entire  trade 
may  also  be  seen  from  its  adding  the 
word  "millwright''  to  it«  title  in  1842.  In 
this  year  also  the  amalgamation  with  the 
London  Engineers*  Soci^y  was  spoken  of. 
And  the  delegate  meeting  of  the  year  re- 
solved "that  a  correspondence  be  kept  up 
with  persons  in  Ameriea,  with  a  view  of 
inquiring  into  the  future  probability  of 
opening  branches  of  our  society  in  that 
coimtry."  The  amalgamation  was  promot- 
ed in  the  yeiar  1844  by  the  combinations 
of  the  trade  societies  in  the  engineering 
trade  in  Lancashire  for  resisting  ihe  quit- 
tance-paper system,  but  still  more  by  the 
common  committee  of  the  London  socie- 
ties for  obtaining  a  reduction  df  hours.  The 
committee  did  not  restrict  Its  deliberations 
to  this  point  alone ;  it  took  intd  considera- 
tion all  matters  afiecting  the  London  trades, 
and,  among  others,  the  desirability  of  a  more 
perfect  union.  From  this  time  there  be- 
gan a  continual  agitation  from  London 
for  the  amalgamation.  There  the  want 
was  most  felt;  for  it^was  there  that  the 
greatest  number  of  societies  existed  alongside 
each  other.  Soon  amalgamation  oame  to 
be  advocated  in  all  societies,  both  by  speech 
and  writing ;  and  circulars  were  at  various 
times  sent  tound  to  all  the  branches  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  young  London 
workman  named  WilHam  Newton^  must  be 
mentioned  here — a  man  of  acuteness  and 
eloquence,  who  filled  among  the  various 
engineers'  societies  the  place  of  an  Arnold 
von  Walpodeti  the  founder  of  the  Rhenish 
town  corrfederation.  It  was  ehiofly  his  work 
that  in  1851  the  first  traile  of  the  king- 
dom was,  with  more  or  less-  completeness, 
united  into  one  society,  an  event  in  the 
history  of  trade  societies,  and  not  without 
impoftanee  for  the  develo{)ment  of  the  en- 
tire labout  question.         >■  ..    • 

In  1847  things  had  already  proceeded 
so  far  that  the  delegate  meeting  of  the 
mechanics'  society  charged  it*  general  exe- 
cutive council  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  other  societies.  This  led  to  a 
meeting  of  delegates  of  the  three  largest 
associations  in  the  trade,  the  Manchester 
Society,  the  Liverpool  Steam-Engine  Makers' 
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Society,  and  the  General  Smiths'  Society, 
on  Whit^Monday  1850  at  Warrington.  The 
delegates  adopted  the  hasis  npon  which  amal- 
gamation afterwards  took  place.  They  cir- 
culated the  points  they  had  agreed  npon, 
in  the  form  of  proposals,  throughout  the 
societies;  and  the  members  were  then  to 
vote  on  them.  The  document  shows  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  amalgamation  was 
to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  trade. 
"  We  find,"  says  the  first  paragraph,  "  that 
our  trade,  even  in  the  most  prosperous 
times,  is  well  supplied  with  members,  and 
therefore  upon  the  least  reaction  consider- 
able numbers  are  thrown  out  of  etoploy- 
ment,  and  consequently  upon  the  various 
societies."  Ic  says  also  that  the  abolition 
of  piecework  and  systematic  overtime  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  bettering  this  state 
of  things ;  that  this  abolition  had  hitherto 
been  impossible,  ^4n  oonsoquence  of  the 
division  existing  among  as,  and  the  un- 
wieldy nature  of  our  societies,  through 
being  various  in  their  constitution  and  man- 
agement ;"  that  it  would  only  become  pos- 
sible by -the  amalgamation  and  united  or- 
ganization of  all  me  societies;  and  that 
the  principle  of  trades-unionism  would  gain 
through  this,  sinoe  the  existence  of  one 
single  and  strong  organization  in  the  trade 
would  induce  many  worianen  who  hither^ 
to  had  not  been  tnembers  of  a  trade  so- 
ciety, ta  joiti  this  organization,  and  thus 
increase  its  size  and  influence. 

To  carry  out  more  strongly  the  intended 
industrial  policy,  the  delegates  made  two 
proposals,  which  up  to  thii&  time  had  been 
foreign  to  the  organization  of  thd  society. 
Hitherto  ^  as^tance  givea  to  men  on  strike 
had  b^cn  defrayed  from  volnnta^  contribu- 
tions; henceforth  it  was  to  be  demiyed  f rom 
the  fiinds  oi  the  society,  "bo  that  the  ine- 
quality 6f  our  voluntary  contributions  may 
be  superseded  by  a  system  of  equalling 
payments,"  There  was  even  to  be  establish- 
ed a  dpecial  fund,  the  trade  protection  fund, 
from  which,  in>  M  disputes  , with  employers, 
where  principles  df  tpade  wore  in  qnestioti, 
the  men  on  strike  ^ ere  to  be  assisted.  '  In 
other  words,  there  was  to  he  aispedal  war 
fund-^^  situation  similar  to  that  which 
would  arise  fi^dra  the  s^paratiloix  of  trade  and 
benefit  funds,  as  proposed  by  the  majority 
of  the  Royal  Gommis^onefs.  Tho  evil  con- 
sequences of  this  arrangement  howecver  soon 
became  appareiit.  The  second  proposal  was 
for  the  ereotioH  of  special  or^ns  for  this 
war  fund,  in  the  district  committees.  They 
were  to  watdh  over  the  interests  of  the  trade 
in  a  larger  district,^  and  to  protect  its  custom^. 
They  were  to  become  a  military  staff,  spread 
over  the  entire  country.     All  district  com- 


mittees were  to  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  executive  council  Should  any- 
thing happen  anywhere  which  jeopardized 
the  position  of  the  members,  the  executive 
council  was  first  to  be  consulted.  It  was 
then  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  visit  the 
place  where  such  circumstance  had  arisen : 
and,  if  it  were  decided  to  proceed  in  the 
maUer,  the  executive  council  was  to  have 
the  power  to  grant  an  extraordinary  dis- 
bursen>ent  from  the  trade  protection  fund. 

A  less  objectionable  innovation  was  the 
introduction  of  two  new  benefits  into  the 
society.  The  Manchester  Mechanics*  Socie- 
ty did  not  give  any  assLstance  to  sick  mem- 
bers. On  the  contrary,  if  a  member  fell 
sick  he  did  not  receive  the  donation  benefit 
until  he  brought  a  medical  certificate  of  his 
complete  recovery.  But  the  General  Smiths' 
Society  connected  the  assistance  of  sick 
members  with  its  other  benefits;  and  the 
Steam-Engine  Makers'  Society  was  nothing 
but  a  Friendly  Society.  It  was  now  aimied 
that  a  trade  society  should  give  its  menn^ers 
every  assistance  possible.  And,  indeed,  a 
trade  society  which,  instead  of  confining  its 
operations  to  the  m^re  rdief  of  the  unem- 
ployed, grows  also  so  as  to  embrace,  like  the 
old  guilds,  all  other  contingencies  of  tiie 
working  man's  life,  and  to  provide  for  tiiem, 
win  interweave  itself  isx  mof^  closely  with 
all  his  thoughts  and  afilbctions.  The  second 
new  benefit  was  the  assistan«e'of  emigration. 
In  order  to  control  the  snppiy^  of  laborar,  the 
district  committee  was  to  ha^e  power  to  as- 
sist tiiose  who  wished  to  emigrate.  It  was 
to  make  its  proposals  to  the  executive  coun- 
cil, which  was  thian,  according  to  the  st^ 
of  the  society's  funds,  to  <le^e  ti^  number 
of  those  who  were^to  be  assisted;  and  the 
district  committee  was  then  to  choose  the  in- 
dividual emigrants.    The  assistance  was  to 

'Besides  these  fundamental  in»0\'ations, 
a  further  new  prc^tsioii  bocime  kiecessar^in 
oonsequenoe  of  the 'amalgamation  of  all 
branches  of  the  hiachihe  trdde  iato  vne  soci- 
ety. The'  sevBnd  bnoiehes  had  been'  used 
to  watch  each  other  jealously  to  prevent  any 
workman -passing  (Stet  from  4>ne  to  siif6t(ber. 
So  long  as*  each  had  a  society'  Of  its^  <iwn  no 
speicial  provlsiana  "were  necessarjr^  Now  it 
was  otherwise.  It  wias  assetcdd  ihat  the  pass- 
iiig  over  of  wofl^mcn  of  One  branch  of  the 
trade  to  another,  tx>  which  they  h^  not  been 
accustomed,  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
w^es  of  the  latter,  as  men  Were  freqdeotiy 
disposed  to  aecept  loss^  under  the  feetiog 
that  they  were  karning  a  new  biisinesK  To 
prevent  one  branch  ol  the  trade  from  injo- 
ring  the  interests  of  another,  it  was  now  de- 
creed that  all  members  of  the  future  socie^ 
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phonld  "follow  as  closely  as  possible  that 
branch  to  which  they  had  been  brought  up, 
as  being  best  able  to  maintain  its  in- 
terests." Thus  notwithstanding  the  amalga- 
mation, the  Act  87  Edward  hl  c.  5  is  still 
maintained  even  among  members. 

As  to  the  property  of  the  societies  repre- 
sented at  "Warrington^  the  funds  showed  but 
little  diflerence  in  the  amount  per  member. 
Each  society  had  about  228.  a  head.  The 
delegates  therefore  proposed  not  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  small  differences,  but  to 
require  any  other  society  joining  in  the 
amalgamation  to  produce  funds  amounting 
to  22s.  for  ^ich  member. 

After  these  proposals  had  circulated  for 
three  montibs  among  the  members  of  the 
trade,  forty-four  delegates  of  seven  socie- 
ties belonging  to  the  various  branches  met 
on  8eptemb^  9, 1850,  at  Binningham.  The 
most  important  among  the  societies  repre^ 
seated  was  the  Journeymen  Steam^Engme^ 
Machine^^^fakers,  and  Miilwrights'  FHendly 
Society  of  Manchester,  with  about  7000 
membera.  The  entire  number  of  the  inem- 
bers  represented  was  about  10,500.  After 
long  and  hard  discussions,  the  basis  agreed 
upon  at  Warrington  was  accepted,  and  rules 
drawn  up  according  to  it.  But  tho  Manches- 
ter Society  was  not  only  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers in  numbers ;  its  organization  also  was  so 
much  mote  exoettent  that  it  was  accepted 
without  essential  change.  The  only  innovar 
tion  of  importance  was  the  transfer  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  London.  London  was 
to  elect  seven  members^  who  had,  as  the  lo- 
cal executive  council,  to  transact  the  current 
affiiirs,  whilst  for  all  extraordinary  affairs 
eight  delegates  from  other  towns  were  to  be 
consulted.  There  is  here  an  example  of  a 
phenomenon  which  has  often  occurred  in 
the  great  social  movements  of  England,  to 
wit,  that  they  begin  in  Lancashire  and  the 
rest  of  the  factory  dbtricts,  and  grow  there, 
but  after  they  have  reached  a  certain  sis^ 
and  when  a  united  government  has  become 
necessary,  transfer  their  head-quarters  to 
London,  where  wtiat  has  originated  efe^ 
wbere  is  completed. 

After  ihe  meeting  at  Birmingham  had 
agreed  upon  the  rules,  it  carried  unanimously 
three  resolutions  respecting  the  industrial 
policy  of  the  future  sowety.  The  propor- 
tion of  tiie  number  of  apprentices  to  the 
number  of  skilled  workmen  was  fixed  as 
one  to  four;  the  estaUishment  of  an  equal 
number  of  woi^ng  hours  in  all  districts  was 
reeommended ;  and  with  especial  vigour  the 
meeting  attacked  piecework  and  systematic 
overtime.  It  is  said  in  the  resolution :  *''We 
therefore  instruct  the.  Executive  Council  to 
take  steps  for  its  immediate  discontinuance, 


by  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  our  members, 
and  the  practice  of  various  localities  in  re- 
lation thereto."  The  meeting  then  elected 
Mr.  WiUiam  Allan,  the  hitherto  general  se6- 
retary  of  the  Manchester  Society,  as  general 
secretary.  Finally,  the  society  received  one 
of  those  long-winded  names  so  much  liked 
by  English  working  men's  associations,  "  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Machin- 
ists, Millwrights,  Smiths,  and  Patternmakers." 

The  term  fixed  for  the  banning  of  the 
amalgamation  was  January  1,  1851.  But 
several  of  the  societies  had  not  been  repre- 
sented at  the  delegate  meeting,  where  their 
girticipation  had  been  expected,  as  the 
oiler-makers'  Society,  the  Engine-drivers 
and  Firemen's  Association ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  January  not  even  all  the  members  of  the 
various  represented  societies  were  yet  united 
into  one  association.  Old  jealousies  and 
prejudices  still  prevented  many  from  joining ; 
but  others  made  not  ill-founded  objections 
against  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  the  new 
society,  concealed  under  the  term  of  teade 
protection.  In  this  category  there  were 
nineteen  branches  of  the  old  Manchester 
Mechanics'  Society.  They  therefore  still 
held  alo<9f  from  the  Amalgamated  Society 
on  the  1st  of  January.  However,  at  a  dele- 
gate meeting  held  by  them  in  May  1851, 
there  appeared  such  an  inclination  to  reunite 
with  their  brethren  that  they  resolved  to 
amalgamate  on  the  26th  of  July  1851,  tiie 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  societv.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
pledged  themselves,  in  a  resolution,  to  an 
unremitting  agitation  for  the  abolition  of 
the  trade  protection  rules*  They  entered 
the  society  on  the  26th  of  July ;  the  Man- 
chester Millwrights  in  December  1851*  The 
society,  which  on  the  1st  of  January  had 
only  consisted  of  5000  members,  in  the  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  numbered  11,829, 
that  is,  more  than  a]l  the  societies  together 
before  the  amalgamation.  With  the  amal- 
gamation on  January  1,  1851,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organisation  of  the  workmen  in 
the  machine  tiade  came  to  a  close. 

.  Scarcely  was  amalgamation  completed 
when  the  new  force  was  everywhere  set  in 
motion  against  the  employers.  Small  squab- 
bles arose  in  a  dozen  places  where  the  old  op- 
pressions were  to  be  removed  or  innovations 
to  bo  resisted.  Everywhere  success  attended 
the  progress*  of  the  society.  A  real  strike 
was  seldom  necessary  to  enforce:  workmen's 
demands ;  and  where  it  was  resorted  to  the 
employers  always  yielded  after  a  few  days, 
uavuilly  to  a  deputation  from  the  Executive 
Council,  which  stated  and  proved  tho  griev- 
ances and  demanded  redress  with  civility 
and  moderation.   The  enormous  power  which 
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was  beliind  them  gave  suflScient  force  to  their 
demands.  But,  if  necessary,  it  was  spoken 
of:  Their  tone  throughout  was  *  that  things 
•were  different  now  from  what  they  had  been ;' 
and  *  that  tlie  society  was  in  a  position  to 
enforce  its  resolutions.'* 

The  language  of  the  various  subordinate 
oi^ans,  as  well  as  of  individual  members  of 
the  society,  was  at  that  time  full  of  the 
pride  of  power,  the  consciousness  of  which 
might  easily  lead  to  imprudent  acts.  But 
the  Executive  Council  remained  calm  amid 
this  phrqnzy  of  success.  Induced  mainly 
by  consideration  for  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Manchester  Society,  which  still  opposed 
amalgamation,  it  took  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General,  now  Chief-Justice  Cock- 
bum,  and  of  another  lawyer,  upon  the  legal- 
ity, first,  of  strikes,  and  secondly,  of  carr}ing 
out  the  rules  coDceming  district-ooramittees, 
and  the  abolition  of  piecework  and  syste- 
matic overtime.  Their  opinion  was  favour- 
able on  both  points.  Biit  so  far  from  this 
leading  to  imprudence,  the  committee,  in 
nearly  all  its  communications  to  the  mem- 
bers, warned  thqm  against  over-enthuaiasm 
and  too  impetux>us  progress,  and  reminded 
them  of  the  extreme  necessity  of  caution 
and  of  justicQ  in  the  employment  of  their  in- 
creased power;  they  were  reminded  also 
that,  in  disputes  affecting  the  work  of  a 
number  of  members,  the  branch-committee 
could  give  no  advice  be^rc  consulting  the 
Executive  Council,  under  pain  of  severe  rep- 
rimand. The  committee  always  insisted 
that  whatever  was  done  to  remove  obstacles 
in  trade  should  bo  done  systematically,  and 
that  the  increase  of  power  should  be  con- 
firmed by  moral  rather  than  physical  m^ans. 
The  mere  existence  of  the  union,  would  suf- 
fice to  improve  its  condition  considerably, 
without  the  necessity-  of  strikes  or  other  hos- 
tile proceedings. 

Disputes  which  arose  from  purely  local  re- 
lations exx^d  the  attei^tion  of  the  branch 
union  alone.  But  the  whole  society  inte- 
rested itself  in  two  movements,  both  of  which 
turned  at  restoring,  by  a^  orgauiaation  of  la- 
bour, that  stendinesa  and  rc^gularity  of  em- 
ployment which  waft  the  main  object  of  the 
iunalgapiatioziu .  One  of  these  movements 
was  baaed  upon  the  existing  relations  between 
employers  and  employed,  and  was  intended 
merely  to  regulate  them  by  the  abolition  of 
piecework  arbitrarily  set/tied  by  the  employ- 
ers, and  of  systematic  overtime.  The  other 
aimed  at  revolutioniaing  the  pos^iou  of  the 
employers  by  the  creation  of  worj^en's  pro- 
ductive associations*  All  the  members  col- 
lectively took  part  in  both  movements,  and 
individuals  chiefly  in  tlie  one  or  the  other. 

»  Tlie  Operative,  July  2\  1851,  p.  29.. 


Beyond  doubt,  however,  the  interest  in  the 
abolition  of  piecework  and  overtime  was  the 
more  keenly  and  generally  felt  The  idea  of 
productive  associations  was  then  compara- 
tively new  to  the  English  workmen ;  only 
the  best  among  thcni  understood  it^  an<i 
knew  how  to  value  it;  to  the  mass  it  still 
seemed  rash  and  visionary.  Of  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  principles  of  association,  the 
J  stauncbest  were  the  Executive  Council.  They 
had  however  especially  at  heart  the  abolition 
of  the  evils  connected  with  piecework  and 
overtime.  With  this  view  they  had  pre- 
viously laboured  for  amalgamation ;  and  its 
establishment  was  due  to  this  motive.  Yet 
nothing  was  further  from  their  minds  than 
to  spend  the  funds  of  the  society  on  a  strike. 
They  thought  that  the  demands  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  workmen  would  make  such 
an  impression  as  to  be  efi^tivc  by  them- 
selves, and  til  at  the  funds  might  be  most 
profitably  employed  in  the  cstabhshment  of 
productive  associations. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  tendency  was 
the  inflnence  which  the  so-called  Chnstian 
socialists,  or,  as  th^r  official  title  was,  the 
Society  for  promoting  Working  Men's  Asso- 
ciations, exercised  uppn  the  men  generally, 
and  in  particular  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Amalg^unated  Society.  The  question  had 
often  been  mooted  before*  But  since  1848 
the  idea  of  association  amongst  the  workmen 
had  made  consid^able  progress,  partly  in 
conseqnence  of  the  oyents  in  Franoesy  but 
mainly,  even  then,  through  the  writings  and 
pepsonel  effort  of  the  Christian  socialists. 
The  idea  of  association  had  taken  snch  deep 
root  that  a  branch  of  the  Engineers  at  Bury 
kept  aloof  for  a  time  from  ainalgamatioD, 
because  the  statutes  of  the  Am^gamated 
Society  did  not  make  any  provision  for  lie 
realization  of  socialist  principles.  In  the 
months  innnediately  following  the  amalga- 
mation, members  of  the  Executive  Council 
consulted  the  members  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Working  Men's  AssociaiioDs, 
about  the  be^t  means  of  laying  out  their  con- 
siderable funds.  The,  result  was  a  great  agi- 
tation in  favour  of  these  principles  among 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Engineers  in 
their  official  orga^,  2'he  Oj?erativef  which 
came  into  existence. with  the  amalgamation, 
and. the  programme  of  which  was  the  he- 
provement  of  the  ,position  of  the  workmen 
by  m^ans  of  association^  As  a  practical  em- 
bodiment of  tlie  idea,  the  Executive  Council, 
in  July»1851,  called  upon  tlie  members  to  suh- 
scribc  funds  to  purchase  the  Windsor  Foundry 
it\  Liverpool,  which  was  thou  to  be  ipanaged 
on  associative  principles,  and  in  cob  junc- 
tion with  the  society.  Rules  were  already 
drawn  up,  and  several  members  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Working  Men's  Associations 
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were  named  as  trustees,  when  events  occur- 
red which  rendered  the  scheme  impossible. 

At  the  assembly  of  delegates  at  Bir- 
mingham in  September  1860,  the  Executive 
Council  had  been  unanimously  commissioned 
to  make  stringent  rules  for  the  abolition  of 
piecework  and  systematic  overtime.  After 
the  amalgamation  the  desire  for  this  aboHtion 
was  greatly  strengthened.  In  Lancashire 
and  around  Glasgow  great  efforts  were  made 
to  put  down  the  practice.  Numerous  as- 
semblies of  working  men  passed  resolutions 
against  it ;  and  the  separate  branches  agita- 
ted the  question  in  circulars  to  the  whole 
trade.  The  first  active  step  was  taken  at 
Oldham,  A  dispute  arose  there  between  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Piatt,  and  Co.  and 
their  workmen,  who  had  demanded  the  ab- 
olition of  systematic  overtime  as  early  as 
1851.  As  this  dispute,  in  its  consequences, 
acquired  great  significance,  some  details  of  it 
must  be  given. 

Besides  the  abolition  of  systematic  ovei^ 
time,  the  workmen  at  Oldham  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  a  foreman  whose  conduct 
respecting  piecework  they  found  oppressive, 
and  the  restoration  to  skilled  machinists  of 
the  work  at  certain  machines  which  required 
only  unskilled  workmen.  After  the  quarrel 
broke  out  the  workmen  wrot«  to  London,  re- 
questing that  Mr.  Newton,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council,  should  be  sent 
to  Oldham  and  should  endeavour  to  mediate 
between  them  and  the  firm.  Before  leaving 
London  (in  May  1851),  according  to  the 
minute  in  the  society's  books,  "  Mr.  Newton 
informed  the  Executive  Council  that  he  had 
received  a  <jommunication  from  Oldham,  re- 
questing him  to  go  down  there,  as  th^re  was 
a  diftputc  between  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Piatt, 
and  Co.,  and  their  workmen,  respecting  sys- 
tematic overtime  and  the  working  or  ma- 
chines, the  particulars  of  which  he  was  not 
enabled  to  state  ;  but  he  would  like  to  know 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  on  these  questions 
before  going."  It  was  resolved:  "  That  the 
Executive  Council  is  prepared  to  assist  the 
Oldham  members  to  the  extent  of  their  power 
in  abolishing  systematic  overtime,  Intt  can- 
not consent  to  assist  iheta  in  reinovinjj  the 
miskilled  workmen  from  the  self-actinor  ma- 
chines."  Mr,  Newton  on  his  arrival,  ear- 
nestly, but  in  vain^  exhorted  the  Oldham 
workmen  to  withdraw  their  demand  for  the 
dismisi»al  of  the  unskilled  workmen.  He 
then  accompanied  a  deputation  of  them  to 
the  firm.  The  strenuous  resistance  of  the 
'  vorkmen  and  the  pressing  business  of  the 
firm  combined  to  induce  Mr.  Plait  to  promise 
that,  after  Whitsuntide  1852,  the  machines 
in  dispute  should  be  worked  by  skilled  work- 
men, that  the  workmen  should  no  more  work 
overtime,  except  by  consent  of  the  District 


Committee,  and  that  the  obnoxious  foreman 
in  question  should  be  dismissed.     At  a  meet- 
ing of  workmen  on  the  9th  of    May,  Mr. 
Newton  strongly  recommended  the  accept- 
ance of  these  terms.     But  the  meeting  de- 
clared that,  after  the  experience  they  had 
had,  they  could  not  trust  the  word  of  Mr. 
Piatt.     The  minutes  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil in  May  1851  contain  the  following  entry : 
— "Mr.  Newton  stated  to  the  Council  that 
he  had  been  to  Oldham,  but  had  not  been 
able  to   mediate   successfully  between   the 
workmen  and  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Piatt,  and 
Son.     Mr.  John  Piatt  had  made  certain  pro- 
positions, and  he  had  advised  the  men  to 
accept  them,  but  they  had  refused  ;  when  it 
was  *  Resolved  : — That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Council  the  offer  of  Mr.  John  Piatt  ought  to 
be  accepted,  and  the  Oldham  men  will  not 
be   justified  in  refusing  it ;  and   that   Mr. 
Newton  of  London  and  Messrs.  Norbury  and 
Hemm  of  Manchester  be  deputed  to  the 
workmen  of  Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt  to 
prevail  on  them  not  to  leave  their  situations, 
but  to  accept  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Piatt' " 
This  deputation  accordingly  went  to  Oldham, 
and  announced  to  the  workmen  that,  if  they 
gave  up  work,  they  could  expect  no  assist- 
ance from  the  society.     In  the  course  of 
another  conference  with  Mr.  Piatt  it  was 
agreed  that  the  machines  in  dispute  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  skilled  workmen 
at  Christmas  1851,  instead  of  Whitsuntide 
1852;  and  the  agreement  thus  altered  was 
adopted  by  the  workmen  on  tlie  10th  of  May. 
At  the  end,  however,  of  July  1651,  fresh 
disputes  arose  in  Oldham.     The  obnoxious 
foreman  had  not  been  removed,  as  was  prom- 
ised ;  and  tlie  complainte  against  his  beha- 
viour from  the  workmen  under  him  still  con- 
tinued.    Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
the  workmen  determined  to  strike,  unless  the 
overseer  was  dismissed.     Mr.  Piatt  had  just 
then  a  number  of  pressing  orders,  and  yield- 
ed ;  and  the  workmen  returned  to  work  after 
a  strike  of  three  days.     They  were  censured, 
however,  for  this  conduct  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  London,,  and  received  no  donation 
from  the  society  during  their  strike. 

Those  details  show  how  entirely  the  socie- 
ty disapproved  the  demands  of  the  Oldham 
workmen  for  tlie  dismissal  of  the  unskilled 
mechanics.  Much  less  would  the  society 
itself  have  put  forward  such  demands.  But 
the  easy  victory  in  the  overtime  question 
at  Oldham  had  excited  the  most  sansruine 
hopes  among  the  membew.  Eager  as  they 
had  previously  been  to  make  vigorous  pro- 
gress in  this  matter,  repeated  demands  now 
poured  in  from  the  branches  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of 
the  assembly  of  delegates  at  Birmingham, 
and  collect  the   opinions  of  the   members 
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regarding  piecework  and  systematic  over- 
time, and  the  practice  prevailing  on  this 
point  at  different  places.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  issued  circulars  to  all  the  branches 
in  tkme,  in  which  answers  to  the  following 
among  other  questions  were  required: — 
"How  many  members  are  there  in  your 
district  working  systematic  overtime  ?  I  low 
many  non-society  men  are  there  working 
systematic  overtime  I  How  many  members 
are  there  in  your  district  working  piece- 
work? How  many  non-society  men  are 
there  working  piecework  ?  Votes  of  mem- 
bers in  your  district  in  favour  of  abolishing 
systematic  overtime  ?  against  2  Votes  of 
members  in  your  district  in  favour  of  abolish- 
ing piecework?  against?"  In  October  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  known.  Never, 
perhaps,  among  suc}i  a  large  body  of  men 
had  there  reigned  more  perfect  unanimity. 
For  the  abojitio^  of  systematic  overtime 
there  voted  5709;  agsinst  it,  1$.  For  the 
abolition  of  piec€}work  there  were  5297; 
against  it  18.  At  last,  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember 1851,  the  Eicecutive  Council  an- 
nounced to  tte  employers  that,  after  the  1st 
of  January  IS^^ytiue  members  would  cease 
to  work  systematic  overtime  and  piecework. 
But  not  a  word  was  said  requiring  the  dis- 
missal of  unskilled  workmen  from  self-acting 
machines.  Mr.  Piatt,  however,  represented 
the  case  to  other  employers  as  if  the  Ekccut 
tive  Council  had  made  this  demand.  In 
consequence  <;»f  his  emdeavours  a  lock-out  of 
the  workmen  followed  on  the  10th  of  Janur 
aiy  1852;,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion on  trader-unions,  1860.  The  only  points 
which  coqceim  ua  at  present  are,  firsts  that 
the  society  did  not  demand  the  dosmis^^l  of 
unskilled  labourers,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
engineers,  during  the  dispute,  made  repea^d 
proposals  tp  settle  the  matter  by  ar|)itration, 
which  were  all, rejected  by  the  employers. 

Aftef  a  struggle  of  three  mwiths  the  work- 
men were  completely  beaten*    TJIiey  had  to 
sign  a  deolaratiou  that)  they  never  would  at- 
tempt to    join  a  trades-union,,  a  promise 
which  no  workmen  k^t,  though  a  large, 
number  of  thena  preferred  to  emigrate  rather 
than  subscribe  it     At  this  crisis  the  Society 
for  Promoting  W.oi;king  Men's  Associations 
came  again  to  their  aid.     One  member  of 
that   society  advanced  £1030,   afterwards 
repaid   with,  its  interest,  to  a  nui^ber  of 
men  who  wished  jbo  -emigrate  to  Australia. . 
The  result  of  this  emigration  was  the  estab-. 
Eshment  of  branches  in  Australia      The 
pecuniaty  Jo^,.w]iiph  the  society  suffered. in 

the  contest  aji^oun;te(l  to  £40,000.*  Through- 

'      •  ' — I — ■ ' — ^ • 

*  "  In  Mr.  Huprhos's  acct)unt  the  total  cost  of 
the  struggle  to  the  men  is  estimated  at  £35,^9, 


out  this  struggle  the  regular  expenses  of  the 
society,  in  the  shape  of  allowances  during 
sickness  and  old  age,  and  towards  burial, 
were  punctually   defrayed.     The  total   ex- 
penditure for  the  half-year  ending  30  June 
1852  amounted  to  £50,885,  12s,  2d.;  the 
actual  balance  in  cash  only  to  £1721,  Os  lid., 
against  which  the  society  owed  about  £1000 
to  other  societies.     But  this  loss  did  not 
lead  to  any  disorgimization.     The  rules  re- 
specting contributions,  instead  of  l>eing  re- 
laxed,  were  made  more  stringent.     Thus, 
after  the   dispute  terminated,   when   there 
were   still  many  members  and  non-society 
lu^   out  of  work,  the  Executive  Council 
asked  from  Uie  members  an  extraordinary 
contribution  of  half  a  day's  wages,  to  sup- 
port the  unemployed  members   and   non- 
society  men  alilce,  until  they  should  find 
work  again.     This  demand   was    liberally 
if  not  generally  complied  with.     The  Execu- 
tive Council  could  not  make  it  obligatory ; 
to  justify  such  compulsion  the  sauctiou  of 
the  assembly  of  delegates  or  the  common 
consent  of  the  society-men  would  have  been 
necessary.     However,  a  meeting  of  delegates 
at  Glasgow,  in  the  beginning  of  June  1852, 
ordered  a  compulsory  levy  of  6d.  a  week  for 
thirteen  weeks.     Of  course  these  repeated 
"and  searching  calls  on  the  resources  of  the 
society-mjen  Ted  to  many  defections  from 
their    ranis.     The    number    of    members, 
which  on  the  31st  of  December  1851  had 
amounted  to  11,829,  and  at  the  end  of  June 
1852  to  11,617,  was  reduced  on  the  31st  of 
December  1852  to  9757^     Thus  about  2000 
had  been  excluded  for  arrears.     Neverthe- 
less the  K)ciety  was  financially  saved  by 
this  severity;  apd  at  the  opening  of  the 
year.  1853   it  possessed  a  disposable  cash 
surplus  of  £5500.     The  principle   of  the 
levi£S(had  just  been  justified ;  and,  after  this 
e^erience,  the  idea  of  bankruptcy  seems  in- 
admissible.    "We    would    act,"    said  Mr. 
Allan  befpre  the  Royal  Commission  (Q.  706), 
"in  theevpnt  of  danger  threatening  a  dis- 
appearance of  our  funds,  precisely  as  we 
did  in  1852 ;  that  is  to  sf^y,  we  would  call  on 
the  njietnbejs  to  contribute  each  of  them  half 
a  sovereign  or  a  sovereign,,  as  the  case  might 
be."  The  society-mpn  who  had  been  excluded 
for  apcears  subsequently  re-entered  the  ranfci 
to  ft  mau.     The  engineers,  though  defeated, 
came  out  of  the  struggle  with   enhanced 
reputatioiL     And  far  fr^m  damaging  the 
society,  tjie  quarrel  was  rather,  as  Mr.  Allan 
explwned    b^ore    -the    Royal   Commisaon 

08;  9d.  The  difference  arises  from  Mr.  Hujjhea 
having  placed  to  tepftilar  expenses  the  sato  of 
ntt9^Iiy  4^5000«  wlilch  (Uiould  have  been  placed  to 
the  aocQ^nt  of  expenses  of  the  ilock-out/' — -4^- 
stract  Report  of  the  CouncWs  Proceedings,  1862, 
p.  75.  . 
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(Q.  980),  "the  means  of  getting  a  great 
number  of  persons  to  join  the  society  who 
had  for  years  stood  alodf  from  it"  Never- 
theless, at  the  assembly  of  delegates  at  Glas- 
gow in  June  1852,  the  aggressive  resolutions 
against  piecework  and  s^-'stematic  overtime 
were  again  expunged  from  the  rules,  and 
thereby  the  chief  cause  of  the  past  struggle 
removed. 

It  is  generally  true  that  the  less  a  historian 
has  to  record  of  a  people  beyond  their  out- 
ward life,  the  lower  they  stand  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  Of  many  nations,  in  fact,  we 
know  nothing,  except  their  wars.  Nay,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  wars  of  a  nation  are 
frequently  given  to  us  as  its  history.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  trades-unions.  At  their 
lowest  grade  the  strike  is  their  one  object  of 
existence.  Frequently  they  are  formed  mere- 
ly for  some  definite  contest,  and  fall  to  pieces 
after  its  termination.  Bu^  even  where  thej 
have  already  attained  that  higher  stage  of 
social  development  which  attempts  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  domestic  life,  and  to 
secure  order  and  regularity,  the  public  gen- 
erally knows  nothing  of  them  except  their 
quarrels.  Consequently  it  believes  that 
their  sole  purpose  is  to  fight  out  those  quar- 
rels. But  in  reality,  at  this  comparatively 
advanced  stage ,  of  existence,  quarrels  about 
work  are  tj^re  and  of  small  significance  in 
proportion  to  the  ^hole  action  of  the  society. 
This,  will  be  seen  from  the  doings  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  since  1 852,  some  par- 
ticulars of  whicjb,  not  in  chronological  se- 
quence, bjit  grouped  and  classified',  we  pro- 
ceed to  give. 

1.  The  first  point  is  the  expansion  of  the 
society.  On  the  31st  of  Beoember'  1852, 
tiiat  id  at  the  close  of  the  year  Of  the  strug- 
gle, there  were  X2 9  branches,  with  97^7  so- 
ciety-men. In  the  reports  of  December  1 869, 
316,  branches  with  33,915  society-rten  are 
given.  The  average  increa§d  is  at  the  rate 
of  from  2000  to  3000  members  a  year. 
The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  frbm  thre 
adhesion  of  indiviinal  nien ;  but  up  to  the 
end  of  1867,  fotlr  irades-untois  had  joined 
the  AtnaljVam^^ted' Society,  froin  %Vhichthey 
had  prcviotisly  stood  apart  According  to 
the  statemetit  of  the  general  ^cr^tary  before 
the  Ro5*al  Conitnissiou  (Q*  620),  between 
two-thirds  and  thtee-fourihs  of  the  workmen 
in  the  trade  were  members  of  the  soirtiety  in 
1867.  At  the  eud  of  18^9, 'of  their  3^16 
branches  8  \v^ere  in  Australia,  1  i'p  New  Zea- 
land, 4  in  Canada,  1  in  Malta,  1  in  Coiwtan- 
tiuQplc^  Id.  ia  the  United  States,, and  I  aj^ 
Croise  in  the  north  of  France,  fwhere,  ii£tor 
permbsion  had  been  obtained  from  tl>te  Pre- 
fect of  Police,  it  had  been  established  ial864. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  these  316  branch- 


es are  conducted  has  been  already  explain- 
ed ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that,  with  the 
transfer  of  the  government  to  a  special  Ex- 
ecutive Council  in  the  year  1 843,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  organization  of  the 
society  was  completed.  But  this  statement 
requires  to  be  limited.  It  is  true  that  since 
that  time  no  further  change  has  been  made 
in  the  rules  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
society;  but  practically  the  importance 
which  at  first  belonged  to  its  separate  organs 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  modified.  This 
however  applies  only  to  the  organs  of  the 
society  as  a  whole ;  no  change  has  occurred 
in  the  absolute  self-government  of  the  single 
branches,  subject  to  the  rules  promulgated  by 
the  general  body.  They  choose,  as  formerly, 
their  own  officers ;  they  have  the  substantial 
management  of  their  own  funds ;  and  they 
exercise  over  the  members  a  species  of  juris- 
diction- similar  to  that  of  the  early  guilds,  by 
determining  penalties  for  transgression  of 
the  rules  and  for  breach  of  trade  regulations. 
The  principal  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  and  govemment  of 
the  society  concerns  the  delegate  meetings. 
These,  as  we  have  seen,  form  a  kind  of  par- 
liament, strictly  tied  by  their  constituents  in 
all  votes  for  introducing  new  principles  or 
altering  old  ones,  and  with  functions  restrict- 
ed to  the  details  of  execution.  Besides  this, 
the  delegate  meeting  fbrms  a  medium  for 
gatheritig  detailed  advice  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  But  even  before  atnalgaraation 
it  was  recognised  tliat  this  machine^  was  too 
clumsy  and  expensive ;  and  attempts  had  been 
made  to  reform  it  A¥ith  the  growth  of  the 
society  the  inconvenience  incrta^ed;  The 
delegates '  accordingly  resolved  in  1854  that, 
instead  of  their  usual  biennial  meeting,  their 
next  meeting  should  be  held  in  1857.  And 
in  1857  they  determined  that  at" the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  a  vote  ol  the  soeiety  should 
determine  whether  a  delcgafte  meeting  should 
take  place  at  Whitsuntide.  The  next  meet- 
ing was  that' at  Manchester  in  1864.  These 
mtictings  have  become  rare  because  thiy  have 
becofne  suporfluoiis.  Wlieh  "An  emergency 
arises,  the  elt^ctors  are  at  bhce  appealed  to, 
and  the  qncstiori  H  snbmittcfd  d^i^ctly  to  their 
v6tcs.  This  reform  was  not  effbcted  without 
some  opposition,  especially  ob  the  part  of 
sihffle  branches  in  Scotland.  "  But  the  tiew 
mode' of  proceeding  wiis  confitmofd  by  a  gen- 
ei^l  vote,  and  applroved  by  'th^  delegate 
meeting  in  1864,' which  mei-elyt^comm^ded 
to  the  Council  to  make  the  mdmbers  vote 
only  in  cases  of  the  ^xtrcmest  'necessffey,  atid 
empowered  the  general  Executit^  Council 
alone,  and  not  the  local  Executive'  Council, 
to  arrange  the  voting.  In  all  other  questions 
the  Council  was  left  free. 


Tou  un. 
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But  it  was  not  merely  on  questions  of 
prihciplc  that  the  delegate  meeting  proved 
aiipernuouB.     It  had  become  nseless  also  for 
the  elaboration  of  schemes  previously  resol- 
ved upon.    Its  numbers  were  against  it.    For 
example,  in  1864  there  were  260  delegates; 
and  even  in  earlier  times  the  delegates  had 
repeatedly  left  to  the  Council  the  practical 
elaboratioQ  of  the  principles  agreed  upon,  aa 
a  tast  unsuited  to  a  large  assembly,     TliU 
dnty  now  invariablv  devolves  upon  the  Coun- 
cil, which  first  collects  the  opinions  of  the 
separate  branohes,  and  then  guides  its  deci- 
sion by  their  vot«8.     The  process  of  deliber- 
ation is  now  less  elumsy  and  leas  expensive. 
to  the  Coun- 
)poaal8.      In 
,  the  Council 
inquiry,  and 
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f  a  branch, 
lie  fron)  the 

§;  but  now 
le  .General 
itc  tribunal 
leal  Council. 
iranchea  and 
.^ade  to  the 
0  ri^re  c?ses 
tatciuents  of 
printed  and 
S  who  then 
.  ..utes.tltecs- 

traordinarv  allowances  which  the  .  society 
grants,  and  deterniines  all  matters  Qf  ^rade. 
TTie  members  of  tl|e  <:?ouncii  miiHi  have  be- 
longed for  five  years  to  tlic  sociotv.  Tliey 
nve  chosen  half-yearly,  but  so  that,  at  least 


in  the  Loral  Council,  one  member  retires 
each  month.  The  reason  of  this  gradual  re- 
construction is  th«  necessity  of  keeping  in 
the  Council  men  experienced  in  tnattets  of 
business.  The  retiring  members  are  eligible 
for  re-election,  although,  as  a  rule,  thev  are 
not  immediately  re-elected,  since  the  choice 
lies  with  difierent  branches  alternately.  He 
annual  lists  of  members  rarely  exhibit  the 
same  names  recurrently. 

The  Council  is  the  supreme  court  of  the 
society ;  and  the  general  secretary  is  itAmosi 
influential  niember.      To  attain  the  position 


he  must  ( 


ijoy  th' 


the  e 


neral  confidence ;  and 


having  attained  it,  he  is  subject  to  the  con- 
stant control  of  the  Council  m  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties.  He  must  undergo 
re-election  every  three  years  by  a  general 
vote,  or  at  a  delegate  meeting,  if  one  is  Ihen 
sitting.  Tlie  general  secrtftary  of  the  Engi- 
neers, Mr.  William  Allan,  has  been  conatanSy 
re-elected  since  the  amalgamation  ;  but  ttus, 
as  the  example  of  other  societies  shows, 
would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case  bad 
he  given  cause  for  discontent  to  the  membei«. 
The  general  secretaiy  can  do  nothing  without 
the  consent  of  the  Council.  Constitutionally, 
his  powers  are  limited  to  tie  execution  of 
their  directions.  But,  practically,  bj«  ac- 
curate, knowledge  of  the  trade  aadoftiie 
interest^  of  the  union  give  him  a  preponde- 
rating influence  in  tlie  Council  aq^  the  Union, 
and  fend  especial  weight  to  his  advice.  It 
lies,  in  fact,  with  him,  whether  the  Union 
adopts  a  line  of  conduct  salutary  or  minoiL* 
to  the  workmen.  ,Thua  a  governinent  has 
arisen  not  easily  dassiflcd  in  any  of  the  usual 
categories.  The  first ,  cqalition  consisted 
simply  of  the  workmen  (rf  a. certain  tfade  at 
a  certain  plaoe.  They  were,  not  compactly 
organized...  Everything,  was  dbija  by  the  as- 
sembly of  tTie  men  collectively.  Neverthe- 
less, as  in  all  asecmbnef^  the  aotion  of  the 
'whole  .body  was,  rMtricted,  nq  doubt,  1" 
affirming  or  negativing  thoinain  features  and 
card!  pal  principles  of  the  J)ropoE^,  before 
tbejn.  '  The  world/ig  out  of  thc^e  principles 
was  undoubtedly^,  iMuBned  to  jH^  .^c^  .tmsl- 
worthy  leaders,  '  These  condi^ons,  ctwi(non 
to  ill, assemblies,,  are  no.vf  establiife^,ij,  by 
rulea  i)V.the',admiuistrtilion-q^  tji^i  sDcietf, 
and'^eyelopc4  to  suij.more  exteusive  celfttitns. 
Tlie  atOoo  nie^bcra  'con,t€nf.  .tJiemselTC!' 
^ith  amntiiug  the  principles  pf  thp  pieasure^s 
)vhioli  they  wisli  to  bi^  carried  throiugt.  For 
waking  oi^t  an'd.  aJ;i(yiB't«ring.,tli;?'Be,,priiMa- 
p]cs,,they  ohopsi?'  ttelr  Coujjal  and  acMets- 
ries,  'They  i^efinc  the , principles  oji  wliieh 
.Ih^v'.wish  to  be  gQvenie^,  m^  li^avj' their 
leader  to  apply  th^p  to.atl  details,'  Tiieyre- 
totlicrosefvMtheultiiaa'tecbotrol'  The 
r  always  rctnaina  responsible  to  tlicmj 
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Condact  of  which  they  disapproved  would 
immediately  cost  liim  his  office.  But,  c^ccept 
in  such  a  case,  they  do  not  change  tlicir  lead- 
er lightly ;  but  they  retain  lilm  as  long  as 
he  is  capable  of  serving  them, 

A  Dccessaiy  condition  of  tills  mode  of  ad- 
ministratiou  is  a  periodical  iuquiry  rcsp(;ctiiig 
the  wishes  of  tlie  members  and  the  nctu^ 
conditions  of  the  trade.  Hence  the  trades- 
unions  expend  great  eare  upon  statistics. 
The  general  secretary  of  the  Engineers  em- 
ploys an  entire  staff  of  assistants  in  tlie  dis- 
position and  preparation  of  the  materials 
which  come  in  to  Lim,  Nowhere  are  there 
to  be  found  more  det^Ied  and  trustworthy 
data  concerning  the  relations  of  labour.  The 
statistical  in<{umes  of  the  Society  are  either 
regular  or  extraordinary.  Every  branch  seo- 
re^ry  is  bound  to  report  monthly  ott  the 
state  of  the  trade  iu  iiis  district,  whether 
"  good,  improving,  moderate,  alack,  dull, 
st^dy,  unsettled,'  or  the  tike,  and  to  give 
the  number  of  members  receiving  allowances 
for  beiuir  out  of  work.  These  statistics  are 
cxtretnelj  instructive.  Those  who  believe 
that  tlie  employer  alone  aust^s  all  the  losses 
arising  from  fluctuations  and  stoppages  in 
trade,  while  the  workman  enjoys  unmterrup- 
tedly  a  fixed,  if  moderate  income,  would  find 
from  tLcse  monthly  returns  that  such  a  posi- 
tion i3  liutenable.  Every  depression  of  trade 
reacts  immediately  npon  i  lai^er  or  smaller 
number  of  workmen  wtom  it  throws  out  of 
employment  The  statistics  of  the  suras 
spent  during  the  last  year  upon  the  support 
of  tTie  unemployed  ai'e  very  instructive.  The 
Ijreat  deprewion  of  industn;  which  followed 
the  failure  of  Overcnd,  Gum^y,,  and  Co,, 
nused  the  total  of  these  sums  from  £l*,OlO 
in'18C5.trt  £22,782  in  the  following  year,  to 
£58,243  in  1867,  and  td  £84,979  in  1868, 
whijst  ttie  portion  of  them  eipcnded  in  the 
support  o!E  Workmen  who  had  lost  their  era- 
ployment  from  dLsputes  with  their  employers 
m  the  j-oars  IBQ'J  and  1S88  amounted  to 
onty  £7000,  aiul'in  the  precedioa  years  ,to 
still  lessi^  On  the  other  hand'  eve^.improve- 
metit  in  frMle' shows  itseli!  at  once  in  n.  coites- 
poni&ng  'decreaiie  in  the  number  of  the 
unemployjJd.  Another  regular  return  was 
ioltiated'lli  1854.  Tlie  branch  secrctary|Was 
ordcre<li  on  the  death  of  a  mclnber,  to  report 
hU  age  aifd',.tfi6'eauBe'of  .his  death.  Tlie 
otpect  il'as  tfi  ascertain  the  ^seascs  to  wliicli 
the.  membprt  of  ttie  tra,de  ^ro 'most  subject, 
and 'I  he 'average  duration  of  thejr  life,  Tfie 
society  from  Ijtne  to  fiiiie  compile^  tal>les  of 
the  iverage,!^e  of  members,  besides  annual 
lists  <^,the  agegof  newly)elected  members  of 
other'  trades-onions.  In  like  tnanner  the 
Amalgamated  'Society  of  Carpenters  'and 
Joiners  publishes  yearly  statistics  of  the  ave- 
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rage  rate  of  wages  and  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  in  the  branch  districts,  in  order  to 
show  the  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the 
acale  of  wages  and  in  shortening  the  hours 
of  labour. 

Besides  these  regular  inquiries,  an  extraor- 
dinary one  is  periodically  held,  with, a  view 
to  procure  a  perfect  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  trade.  The  firat  Inquiiy 
of  thb  kind  took  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute  in  1 852  ;  another,  mucli 
more  comprehensive,  was  nudertaken  in 
1862.  It  extended  to  such  minute  details 
that  it  enabled  the  Council  to  decide  iu  all 
trade  matters  with  complete  security.  The 
result  was  printed,  but  only  for  the  use  of 
the  Council.  It  fills  a  folio  volume  of  128 
pages.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  any 
statistical  inquiry  on  the  relations  of  labour 
which  can  be  compared  with  this  for  com- 
prehensiveness, and  fur  .the  capacity  shown 
in  ite  preparation.  As  (t  was  compiled  by 
the  workipen  for  their  o^n  exclusive  use,  ite 
authority  i3  unimpeachable.  Another  ex- 
traordinary inquiry  took  place  in  18S8,  con- 
cerning the  number  and  the  agp  of  children 
employed  in  trade. 
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man  who  lias  not  got  a  shilling  in  his  pocket 
has  not  ratfch  to  be  afraid  of,  but  with  a 
large  fund,  such  as  we  possess,  we  are  led  to 
be   exceedingly  careful  not  to  expend  it 
wastefuUy ;  and  we  believe  that  all  strikes 
are  a  complete  waste  of  money,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  workmen,  but  also  to  the  em- 
ployers."    On  the  other  hand,  the  contest  of 
1852  taught  the  employers  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conquer,  but  not  to  annihilate,  a 
trades-union.     They  fek  the   cost  even   of 
victory  ;  and  success  has  become  much  more 
doubtful  with  the  Increasing  size  of  the  so- 
ciety.    "It  would  be  folly,''  said  Mr.  C.  F. 
Beyer  of  the  Gorton  Foundry  in  Manches- 
ter, before  the  Royal  Commission  (Question 
18,805),  **  for  a' single  establishment  to  fight 
the  club.*'     And   anothei'   employer  (Ques- 
tions 19,067-1 9,0*71)  declares  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  even  a  union  of  employers  to 
resist  successfully  for  any  length  of  time  the 
union  of  the  t^orlntien. "  The  nature  of  the 
case  renders  the  "penttanent  success  of  a 
union  of  employers  almost  impossible.     The 
normal  and  natural  fektions  between  thetn 
are  those  <bf  rivalry  and  competition,  and  it  is 
against  thcfr  nat<ire  to  fight  in  concert.     The 
longer  the' struggle. lasfts;  the  gwater  will  be 
the  temptiation  of  the  sitigle  employer  to 
make  his  bwn  fortune  by  deserting  his  class 
and  concluding  a  6ej5arate  peace.     And  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  employers  are  far 
less  proof  agaitist  this  temptation  than  the 
worknien.     Accordingly,  while  the  society, 
on  the  otiie  hand,  guards  itself  ag^st  mak- 
ing thoughtless  demands,  the  employers,  on 
the  other  hattd,  no  longer  delay  to  ftiMl  its 
reasonable  wishes.       ' 

The   mailtleif"  in  which'  Ifh^'feocicty'shice 
1862   has  put  fort^ard  its  demands  is  by 
means   of    depritatii?ns   to  the  employyjrs. 
Three  or  liioye  of  th^  Hvorknien  from  tne  firm, 
often  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive 0<mnHl  or  f^e'cial  deleg^es,  rcfpresent 
their  grievdti<iestoth^  employer. '   llie  mat- 
ter is  then  t^ed  over;  and' generally  the 
workniien'f6ceive  t^hdt  ^th^  ask,  or  a  doin- 
promise  h  eff(&fctied.  -The  BxeCtltlve  douhcil 
has  preVetttcd'  titrmberlesfe   Btfikids   in   this 
manner;    I'hiisin  the  yeal-isef^'  Itobfirinbd 
.a  fortnal  recogtfitioti  of  'the' society's  tules 
-  about  f he?  **  pi6ce-tna^tef  isy^^rii ''  kt  Bolstoh ; 
the  same  thing  happefne^d' 'at  Oldham  With 
Mr.  Platt'iri  l^^fS.  \  U  the  deputalSon  ffeiJls  to 
accomplish-  itSs  dWcet,  no  further  stt^p  'cai^1)e 
taken  tiH  ih&  cfccisioii'  of  '  this   Executive 
Cotineil  hds  been 'obtained.    A  bfaiibh  which 
-sets  itp  a  strike  fdr^  itself  is  severely  repri- 
mande4',  ii?d  t^fctiivfes  Ab 'a^sisth^cc  from  the 
funds   of  th^' Society."    Nbverthdcss   th^re 
have  been  since' 1852 'several  iiidependcnt 
-strikes  of   single  branches.     Unlike   other 


trades-unions,  however,   in   similar  circum- 
stances, the  society  has  not  been  drawn  into 
the  dispute.     In  other  unions,  when  all  the 
employers  of  a  district  have  been  induced 
by  the  strike  of  the  workmen  of  one  firm  to 
close  their  manufactories,  from  that  moment 
the  struggle   of  the  branch,  though  com- 
menced in  defiance  of  the  rules,  has  become 
legal  in  the  eyes  of  the  trades-union,  and  the 
men   on   strike  have  received  its  support. 
This  happened  in  the  strike  of  the  Stonema- 
sons in  1 859,  and  in  that  of  the  Puddlers  in 
1866.     It  is  clear  that  the  system  of  nego- 
tiation by  deputations  paved  the  way  for 
the  chambers  of  labour  which  were  inausru- 
rated  and  made  permanent  by  Mr.  Mundella. 
As  early  as  the  contest  of  1 852,  the  society 
repeatedly  declared  itself  ready  to  accept  ar- 
bitration.    It   energetically   support^    tbe 
attempt*;  of  Parliament  in  1856  and  1860  to 
constitute  courts  of  arbitration  ;  and  it  wel- 
comed with  joy  the  success  of  Mr.  Mundella'*s 
scheme. 

The  few  instances  in  which  the  society, 
since  1852,  has  liad  to  fight  out  purely  lo- 
cal disputes,  are   as   follows.     In  the  year 
1855  there  was  a  dispute  with  the  firm   of 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts  at  Manchester. 
A  newly-entered  overseer  had  dismissed  a 
rlumber  of  skilled  workitaen  and  taken  ap- 
prentices in  their  place.  '  Tlie  society  sought 
to  obtain  the  re^dgagement  of  those  wort- 
men.     As  howevet  the  firm  refused  this,  and 
the  society  was  not  able  to  enforce  Its '  de- 
mands, th6  affaii'  ended  by  thfe  wbtktnen  ob- 
taifiing  emplbymefrt  diewhere.     In  1864  a 
strike  on  a  small  scale  occurred  at  Belfast 
on  account  of  piecewdrk.    Through  the  me- 
diation of  tiie '  Esectitlve  C6uncil  this  was 
soottt^rttiitiated'in' favour  of  the  workmen. 
Similar  disputes  took  place  at  Keighfey,  Sid- 
ney, BlackbutnJ  and  ^lanche^ter,'  most   of 
theln  in  conscience  of  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  piece^vork'an<!  the  disproportionate 
employtacnt  of  bojrs.    -Soniie  disputes  occur 
red  at  Hnll;'Huddersfidd,  and  Preston,  on 
the  question  of  an  increase  of  wages;  brut 
these  todk  {)lftce  Hvithout  the  knowledge  of 
th6  Executive  Conndl.     None  of  th^^  dis- 
putes,^" however,  w(?rle   of  iinpo^Mice.  "  All 
We're  ^ook  ehdcfl  either  in  aiccordanto- M-f th 
thbiA^shes  of  Ihe  ^tkmcli  or  hj  a  c^ympro- 
Thjic.     Ofacc  th^  society' was  dvar^n  teto  a 
dispute  ^i(^h  was  not  dii*^tly  itsown^     In 
1866'th6'ship-j(5lnbrA  on  the  CMle  demand- 
ed k  reduction  bf  the  hour6  of  'ikbdur  fri>m 
'^.xiy  to  fifty-seven  hours  k  weekj  the  om- 
ployGTS^ih  coYisequeUde  lo(^kcd  out  all  tfeir 
WO^mefl  alid  lUariy  triembers  of /the  *  Amal- 
gamated *Sodcty  were  ttrowm  6tit  of   em- 
ployment.    The  mattci^  was  however  accom- 
modated after  a  month  on  conditions  nearly 
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tli3  same  as  those  proposed  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Society.  Another  trifling  dispute 
with  the  employers  gave  Ihei  society  an  op- 
portunity of  acting  like  the  unions  in  their 
first  phase,  in  defence  of  the  law.  Accord- 
ing to  an  existing  law,  the  engineers  who 
have  the  care  of  steam-engines  used  in  the 
whale-fishery  must  be  furnished  with  testi- 
monials to  their  competence.  In  1 804  the 
shipowners  in  Dundee,  on  representing  that 
no  such  trained  workmen  existed,  obtained 
an  exemption  from  the  Boaid  of  Trade. 
The  representation,  however,  was  contrary 
to  fact ;  for  there  were  eighteen  legally 
qualified  machinists  in  Dundee.  The  Epce- 
cutive  Council  thereupon  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  proof  of  the  worthlessneas  of  the 
shipowners'  statement^  and  reminded  the 
I^resident  that  he  had  exceeded  h^  powecs 
in  suspending  the  operation,  of  a  law. 

These  disputes  show  that  the  trade  policy 
of  the  aociety  since  185^  is  idef^tical  wHh 
that  pursued  before  the  amalgamation-  It 
avoids  direct  interference  in  the  matter  of 
^a^es,  both  as  regards  individual  jnembers 
and  the  community  at  large.  The  ratq  of 
each  man's  wages  i^  left  entirely  to  contract 
between  the  employer  and  employed  ^- 
terwards,  if  the  member  apprehends  tb^t  he 
does  not  receive  the  wages  he  deserves,  he 
can  lay  hiij  grievances  before  the  branch. 
If  the  branch  finds  them  ju&t,  and  the,  mem- 
ber ia  still  refused  hi»  demand  for  higher 
wages  by  the  employer, .  tbei^  he  ;receive8 
the  donation  benefit^  If,  however*  the 
branch  finds  that  his  pay  is  proportionate  to 
hijs  merit,  his  grievance  k  not  entertained, 
and  he  receives  no  donation  if  he  leaves. pff 
work.  On  the  othef  hand,  the  s^ociety  ad- 
mits no  member  who  does  not  earn  the 
av-era^e  wages  prevailing  in  his  district,  or 
excludes  him  if  he  has  been  Emitted.  The 
lists  of  the  members  excluded,  which  are  an- 
nexed to  the  ani^ual  reports  of  the  ^spciety, 
invariably  show,  several  cases  pf  expulsion 
"for  not  receiving    the   ondiqary  jcate  o^ 


wages. 


§anilarly,  in, the  regulation  of  wages  in 
common  the  ^ciety  has  never  directjy  inter- 
fered siaee  1853,  The  strikes^  Jfor  Wber 
wages  have  all  been  t^he  work  of  brancnes, 
wiuiout  the  knowledgp  of  the  Executive 
CoanciU  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
wages  of  the  members  in  and  aroand, Lon- 
don, for  the.  space  pf .  ten  or  twelve  years, 
fluctuated  very,  little,  if  at  all.  And  this 
goes  to  prov)3  that  the  principal  aim  of  the 
society  is  ,not  to  enforce  ,the  nj^aximum  of 
wages  attainable ;  for  ^n  that  case  it  wpald 
have  availed  itself  of  every  improvement  in 
the  state  of  trade  to  raise  the  scale.  Its  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  make  the  life  of  the  work- 


man even,  regular,  and  secure;  and,  as  the 
engineers  earn  sufficient  wages  for  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  life,  the  society  aims  chiefly  at 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour  and  introduc- 
ing regularity  in  business.  This  is  most 
clearly  shown  in  the  look-out  on  the  Clyde 
in  1806.  The  society  n^goUat^d  then  for  a 
shortening  of  the .  timte  of  work ;  and  the 
Executive  Council  recomroended  the  men  on 
strike  to  be  content  with  a  reduction  of  wages 
for  a  corresponding  decrease  of  working 
hours.  Upon  this  basis  a  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  parties  was, effected. 
The  principal  means  by  which  the  society 
endeavours  to  promote  regularity,  of  employ- 
ment are  resistance  to  overtime,  and  the 
Ijunitation  ,of  the  piecework  syste^,  and  of 
the  employment  of  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  boys.  Where  piece  wor)c  exists  the 
society  raises  no  objection;  but  it  strongly 
opposes  its  introduction  elsewhere;.  Against 
the  pieceHoaaster,  system,  boi^ever,  it  every- 
where contends,  unX^  the, profits  are  shared 
with  the  workmen,  .The,  pipce-master  is  a 
workinai^  who  undertakes  \^y  contr^t  a  certaui 
piece  of  work,,aa  tbe,9pD|^rm4ioi;^  of  a  loco- 
motive, either  working  in  person,  or  merely 
superintending  ai^d  epiploying  other  work- 
mofk  at  ^eeki^^  wag^sf  Thpse,are  urged  as 
much  as  possible,  sinpe  the  more  work  is 
squeezed  out  pf  them  during  the  week  the 
smaller, portion  for  ,we|ekly  wi^es  w^i  have 
to  be  deducted  from,  tbp  sum  to  be  received 
by  the  piece-rmaster  for  the  .whole  piece  of 
work,  and  thp  larger  his  uemaining  profits. 
For  the  same  reason  he  employs  as  many 
ches^  bpys  as  possible  in  preference  to  full- 
paid  adults.  The  society  tbi^lc^  it  wrong 
"for  one  or  two. men  pui^  of  a  doaew  to 
drive  their  fellows.  Uk^  slavey  al)v*ys  with 
them,. always, driving  tbpmt  iu  order  to  reap 
the  soie-advant^e  of  the  extr^  labom*  of 
others  fpr  themselves. "  It  depends  there- 
fore that  the  pwcenmaster,  shall  divide  the 
surplus  of  the  contract^mpney  for  the  whole 
,  worky  over  and  abpvp  thp  sqm-tqtal,  received 
jfor  weekly  wages, ^wit)i,  a}l  t^ie  workmen 
employed  on  thp  work,  vhetl^r  apprentices, 
non-unionists,  or  members,  and.  that  each 
man's  share  s^all.be  in, proportion  to  his 
wi^es,  A  higher  rate  .of  iBrages  is  to  be 
feckoped  to  the.  piece-wjaster,;*  and  he  is  to 
receive  fnom  five  tp,  ten  per  cefttr  of  the 
^urplu*,.  previous  to  a*iy  deductions,  for  his 
superiptendence.  f'rom  t^^e  years  1,858  and 
185,9>  perpetual,  pomphunts  were  i(oade  of  the 
abv^se  of  the  piece-master,. system..  But  the 
Council,  instead  of  sanctioning , active  pro- 
cepdii^,  ordered. it|s  statiat^cftf  inquiry  into 
tb^  whole  copditions  of ,  work  \tl  the  trade ; 
one  of  the  results, of  which  was  that  the 
piece-master  system,  without  a  share  of  the 
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man  who  lias  not  got  a  sliilling  in  his  poclcet 
has  not  much  to  be  afraid  of,  but  with  a 
large  fund,  such  as  we  possess,  we  are  led  to 
be   exceedingly   careful  not   to  expend  it 
wastefully ;  and  we  believe  that  all  strikes 
are  a  complete  waste  of  money,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  workmen,  but  also  to  the  em- 
ployers."    On  the  other  hand,  the  contest  of 
1852  taught  the  employers  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conquer,  but  not  t6  annihilate,  a 
trades-union.     Thev  felt  the   cost  even   of 
victory  ;  and  success  has  become  much  more 
doubtful  with  the  Increasing  size  of  the  so- 
ciety.    "  It  would  be  folly,*'  said  Mr.  C.  F. 
Beyer  of  the  Gorton  Foundry  in  Manches- 
ter, before  the  Royal  Commission  (Question 
18,866),  **for  a  single  establishment  to  fight 
the  club.**     And   anothei*   employer  (Ques- 
tions 19,067-19,071)  declares  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  even  a  union  of  employers  to 
resist  successfully  for  any  length  c^  time  thfe 
union  of  the  workmen.     Tlie  nature  of  the 
case  renders  the  permanent  success  of  a 
union  of  employers  almost  impossible.     The 
normal  and  natural  relations  between  them 
are  those  <bf  rivahy  ind  competition,  and  it  is 
against  thefr  nature  to  fight  In  concert.     The 
longer  the  struggle. larts,  the  greater  will  be 
the  temptation  of  the  aifigle  emrployer  to 
make  his  own  fortune  by  deserting  his  class 
and  conclt! ding  a  sej^arate  peace.     And  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  employers  are  far 
less  proof  agaitlst  this  temptartion  than  the 
workmen.     Accordingly,  while  the  society, 
on  the  otte  hand;  guards  itself  ag^Snst  mak- 
ing thoughtless  demands,  the  employers,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  longer  delay  to  ftdfil  its 
reasonable'  wishes. 

Th(3   manttei'  In  which"  tfh0'feociety*'B?nce 
1862  '  has   put  fort^ard  'its  dcrhatids  is  by 
means   of    di^ptftatipns    to  •  the'  emplbyiiirs. 
Three  or  mo^e  of  the  "workmen  from  the  firm, 
often  accompanied  by  menibers  of  the  E^cu- 
tive  CounkHl  or  spe'dial  delegates,  represent 
their  grievances  to  the  employer.  *   Tht  mat- 
ter is  then  t^rtkied  over;  and  generally  the 
workman  receive  'whMthey  ask,  or  a  com- 
promise i^  cflfebted.  • 'The  I^xecutlvc  doubcil 
has  prevented' htfmbe^les^  strikes  in  this 
tnanneri     THiisin  the  yeai"1665;  it  obtained 
a  formal  recogtfitioh  of  t'hc  soHety*}?  hiles 
about  tbcf  **  pl6ce-tna^ter  By»tem ''  kt  Bdstoh ; 
the  same  thing  happtbed 'at  01dha6i  tvith 
Mr.  Platt'iri  1665.  \  If  the  deputalSon  fk?ls  to 
accomplish  itSB  object,  no  further  step  cfrtt  be 
taken  tiH  ^e  decision'  of   the   Executive 
Couneil  has  bc<>in  obtained.    A  brahth  which 
*  sets  -itp  tt  -strike  fbr'  itself  is  severely  repri- 
manded, ^nd  t^fcelvesVro 'assist iYicfe  from  tlie 
funds  of  the  society.'     Nevertheless  there 
have  been  since' 1852' seveml  independent 
.strikes  of   sinde   branches.     Unlike   other 


trades-unions,  however,   in   similar  circum- 
stances, the  society  has  not  been  drawn  into 
the  dispute.     In  other  unions,  when  all  the 
employers  of  a  district  have  been  induced 
by  the  strike  of  the  workmen  of  one  firm  to 
close  their  manufactories,  from  that  moment 
the   struggle   of  the  branch,  though  com- 
menced in  defiance  of  the  rules,  has  become 
legal  in  the  eyes  of  the  trades-union,  and  the 
men   on   strike  have  received  its  sttpport. 
This  happened  in  the  strike  of  the  Stonema- 
sons In  1 859,  and  in  that  of  the  Puddiers  in 
1865.     It  is  clear  that  the  system  of  nego- 
tiation by  deputations  paved  the  way  for 
the  chambers  of  labour  which  were  inau^- 
rated  and  made  permanent  by  Mr.  Mundella, 
As  early  as  the  contest  of  1852,  the  society 
repeatedly  declared  itself  ready  to  accept  ar- 
bitration.    It   energetically  supported    tbe 
attempt**  of  Parliament  In  1856  and  I860  to 
constitute  courts  of  arbitration  ;  and  it  wel- 
comed with  joy  the  success  of  Mr.  Mundella's 
scheme. 

The  few  instances  In  which  the  society, 
since  1852,  has  had  to  fight  out  purely  lo- 
cal disputes,  are   as   follows.     In  the  year 
1855  there  was  a  dispute  with  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts  at  Mancbes^ter. 
A  newly-entered  overseer  had  dismissed  a 
riumbcr  of  skilled  \^orintien  and  taken  afp- 
pretitices  in  their  place.  '  Tlie  society  sought 
to  obtain  the  re-engagement  of  those  w<»rk- 
men.     As  ho^vever  the  firm  refused  this,  and 
the  socielty  was  not  able  to  enforce  its  de- 
mands, the  affaii^  ended  by  the  workmen  ob- 
taining employmetit  elsewhere.     In  1864  a 
strike  on  a  small  scale  occurred  at  Belfast 
on  account  of  piecework.    Through  the  me- 
diation of  the  Erecutive  Council  this  was 
sooil  f^rnrtitiated  'in  favour  of  the  NivOrkmen. 
Similar  di.^put<is  took  place  at  Kel,£^hfey,^d- 
ney,  Blackbu*m^  and  Manchester,' most  of 
thetai  ih  con^ccjuenCe  of  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  piecework  ant!  the  disproportionate 
employtnent  of  boys,    ^onie  disputes  occur 
red  at  Eull;  Huddersfield,  and  FTeston,  on 
the  question  of  an  increase  of  wages  ^  but 
these  tooT^pkce  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Executive  €onnciL     None  of  thes^  dls- 
{lutes,  "howevW,  werie   of  impofrtancc.  ' '  All 
svete  ^ooii  ended  cither  in  'accoitlani^O;  Vyith 
the  ^i^'ishes  of  the  ^rkrnch  or  hj  a  c<^rapro- 
ttiiic.     Ottcc  thte  socicty'Vas  drav^n  into  a 
dispute  which  was  not  directly  its  otNti.    In 
1866'the  ship-joinerS  on  the  ClyVle  demand- 
ed k  reduction  bf  the  hours  of  *l^b6ur  ft^ra 
^.xty  fo  fifty-seven  hours  a  week ;  the  em- 
ployers'in  consequence  locked  out  all  their 
wofkincti  alid  ihatiy  members  of  the  Arnal- 
gamated  'Society  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment.    The  matter  wds  however  accom- 
modated after  a  month  on  conditions  nearly 
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tli3  same  as  those  proposed  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Society.  Another  trifling  dispute 
with  the  employers  gave  thq  society  an  op- 
portunity of  acting  like  the  unions  in  their 
first  phase,  in  defence  of  the  law.  Accord- 
ing to  an  existing  laiv,  the  engineers  who 
have  the  care  of  steam-ongiues  used  in  th« 
whale-fishery  must  be  furnished  with  testir 
monials  to  their  competence*  In  1 804  the 
shipowners  in  Dundee,  on  representing  that 
no  such  trained  workmen  existed,  obtained 
an  exemption  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  representation,  however,  was  contrary 
to  fact ;  for  there  were  eighteen  legally 
qualified  machinists  in  Dundee.  The  E;s^ 
cutive  Council  thereupon  Sfcnt  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
shipowners^  statement,  and  reminded  the 
]?resident  that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers 
in  suspending  the  operation  of  a  law. 

These  disputes  show  that  the  trade  policy 
of  the  society  since  1852  is  idei^tical  WAth 
that  pursued  before  the  amalgamation*  It 
avoids  direct  interference  in  the  mat^r  of 
wa^f  both  as  regards  individual  members 
and  the  community  at  large.  The  rate  of 
each  man's  wages  is  left  entirely  to  contract 
between  the  employei:  and  employed,  J^- 
terwards,  if  the  member  appi^hends  that  he 
does  aot  receive  the  wages  he  deserves^  he 
can  lay  his  grievances  before  the .  branch. 
If  the  branch  fiuds  them  juAt,  and  the  mem- 
ber is  still  rcf/used  bi&  demand  for  higher 
wages  by  the  employer, .  then  he  receives 
the  donation  benefit*  If,  however,  the 
branch  finds  that  his  pay  is  proportionate  to 
his  merit,  his  grievance  is  not  entertained, 
and  he  receives  no  donat^oi^  if  he  leaves  pff 
work.  On  tha  other  hand,  lije  S;Ociety  ad- 
mits no  member  who  doea  not  earn  the 
avera^  wages  prevailing  in  bis  district,  or 
excludes  him  if  he  has  been  admitted.  Tbe 
lists  of  the  members  excluded,  which  are  an- 
nexed to  the  annual  reporis  of  thq  ^pjciety, 
invariably  show  several  cases  of  expulsion 
"  for  not  receiving  tl^e,  ooxiir^arj  rate  of 
wages.''  ,      ,  . 

bjimllarly,  in  the  regulation  of  wage^  in 
common  the  society  has  never  directly  inter- 
fered ^ce  185^,  The  strikesk  for  Wher 
wages  have  aU  been  ^he  work  of  braujcnes, 
wiuiout  the  knowledge  of  the  Executive 
Coancik  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
wdges  of  the  members  in  and  arpun^, Lon- 
don, for  the.  space  of,  ten  or  twelve  years, 
fl42jctuated  very  jyiljtle,  if  at  all.,  Ana  this 
goes  to  prove  that  the  principal  aim  of  the 
society  is  not  to  enforce  the  maximum  of 
wages  attainable ;,  for^^n  that  case  ^t  would 
have  availed  itself  of  every  improvement  in 
the  state  of  trade  to  raise  the  scale.  Its  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  make  the  life  of  the  work- 


man evea,  regular,  and  secure ;  and,  as  the 
engineers  earn  aujOBcient  wages  for  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  life,  the  society  aims  chiefly  at 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour  and  introduc- 
ing regularity  in  business.  This  is  most 
clearly  shown  in  the  lock-out  on  the  Clyde 
in  1806.  The  sooiety  negotiated  then  for  a 
shortening  of  the ,  timie  of  work ;  and  the 
Executive  Council  recommended  the  men  on 
strike  to  be  content  with  a  reduction  of  wages 
for  a  corresponding  decrease  of  working 
hours.  Upon  this  basis  a  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  partiea  was  efieeted. 
The  principal  means  Vy  which  the  society 
endeavours  to  promote  regularity,  of  employ- 
ment are  resistance  to  overtime,  and  the 
limitation  ,of  the  piecework  system,  and  of 
the  employment  of  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  boys.  Where  pieoework  exists  the 
society  raises  no  objection ;  but  it  strongly 
opposes  its  introduction  elsewhere*  Against 
the  piece-master,  systeni,  hoy^ever,  it  every- 
where cpntends,  unle^  the  profits  are  shared 
wkh  the  worki^en*  The,  piece-master  is  a 
wftrkma^wbo  undertakes  .Vy  contr^taeertain 
piece. of  work,,^  the  ^onstructiqn  of  a  loco- 
motive, either  working  in  person*  or  merely 
superintending  ai^d  emplpying  other  work- 
m^  at  weekfy  'v^agea^  Tneae,  we,  urged  as 
much  as  possible,  sinpe  the  more  work  is 
squeezed  out  of  them  during  the  week  the 
smaller,  portion  foy  veekly  w^es  will  have 
to  be  deducted  from,  the  »um  to  be  received 
by  the  piece-master  for  t^he  whole  piece  of 
work,  aud  thp  larger  his  nem^ning  profits. 
For  the  same  reason  be  employs  as  many 
chea|x  boys  as  possible  in  preference  to  full- 
paid  adults.  The  society  ^bi^lo  it  wrong 
"for  one  or  two, men  pu^  of  a^  dozen  to 
drive  their  fellows  like  3lav«%,  always  with 
them,,  always  .driving.  tbeWi  i»  order  to  reap 
the  sole  ^advaut^e  of  the  extr^  labour  of 
others  for  themselves,"  J^t  depends  there- 
fore that  the  piece^master,  shall  divide  the 
surplus  of  the  contfact^money  fjor  the  whole 
work,,  over  apd  abgve  thp  sum-tqtal  received 
fpr  weekly  wage*?  wi^h  ^}1  ik^,  workmen 
employed  on  thp  work,  ^^hether  apprentices, 
non-unionists,  or  membersi.ai^d  that  each 
man's  shaire  shall  be  iu ,  proportion  to  his 
wi^gesp  A  higher  rate  .of  ^agea  is  to  be 
reckoned  to  the.  piece-mastej;;-and  he  is  to 
repeive  from  five  to  ten  per,  ce^t  of  the 
^uiplu*,,  previo,u^  to  any  deductions,  for  his 
superintendence.  From  ,tbe  yejfrs  1,858  and 
185j9>  perpetual,  pomplaints  wer^e  ipaade  of  the 
abw^e  of  the  piece-mast'^rr  system.)  But  the 
Council,  instead,  of:  sanptioniug , active  pro- 
ceedic^^,  ordered. iljs  i^tat^ist^ftl, inquiry  into 
the  whole  couditiona  of ,  wor^  fu  t^be  trade ; 
one  of  the  results  of  which  was  that  the 
piece-master  system,  without  a  share  of  the 
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man  who  lias  not  got  a  shilling  in  his  pocket 
has  not  mitch  to  be  afraid  of,  but  with  a 
large  fund,  such  as  we  possess,  we  are  led  to 
be   exceedingly  careful  not   to  expend  it 
wastefully ;  and  we  believe  that  all  strikes 
are  a  complete  waste  of  money,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  workmen,  but  also  to  the  em- 
ployers."    On  the  other  hand,  the  contest  of 
1852  taught  the  employers  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to   conquer,  but  not  to  annihilate,  a 
trades-union.     They  felt  the   cost  even   of 
victory  ;  and  success  has  become  much  more 
doubtful  with  the  Increasing  size  of  the  so- 
ciety.    "  It  would  be  folly,*'  said  Mr.  C.  F. 
Beyer  of  the  Gorton  Foundry  in  Manches- 
ter, before  the  Royal  Commission  (Question 
18,865),  **  for  a' single  establishment  to  fight 
the  club.**     And   anothei*   employer  (Ques- 
tions 10,067-19,071)  declares  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  even  a  union  of  employers  to 
resist  successfully  for  any  length  of  time  the 
union  of  th^  workmen.     The  nature  of  the 
case  renders  the  permanent  success  of  a 
union  of  employers  almost  impossible.     The 
normal  and  natural  relations  between  thefti 
are  those  of  riritlTy  ind  competition,  and  it  is 
against  thehr  nature  to  fight  in  concert.     The 
longer  the  struggle  la^,  the  greater  will  be 
the  temptation  of  the  single  emrployer  to 
make  his  own  fortune  by  deserting  his  class 
and  concluding  a  Separate  peace.     And  ^la- 
periencc  shows  that  the  employers  arfe  far 
less  proof  agallist  this  ieniptaftion  than  the 
workmen.'    Accordingly,  while  the  society, 
on  the  arte  hand,  guards  itself  agdfest  mak- 
ing thoughtless  demands,  the  employers,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  longer  delay  to  fulfil  its 
reasonable'  wiihes. 

The   manner  in '  wMch'  tfhe? '  teociety "  shice 
1852   has   put  fort^ard  its  deihands  is  by 
means   of   deputations    to  *  the  employers. 
Three  or  moVe  of  th^  'workmen  from  the  firm, 
often  accompanited  bymenibcrs  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  or  special  ddegates,  represent 
their  grievahces  to  *the  eniploycr. '   The  mat- 
ter is  then  tafTked  over;  and  generally  the 
worbufcn  "receive  whdtthey  ask;  or  a  com- 
promise i^  effiftfctied.  ''Th6  Executive  CJouucil 
has   preVetttcd-  humbetles^   6trikt>s   in   this 
manner:    miis^in  the  yeal-ieefS'  itrobtfl(ined 
ja  formal  recogttition  of 'tTie- sofeet/s  hiles 
-  about  th^  **  pi6ce*tna^ter  BVi<tcm  "  kt  Bofeton ; 
the  Same  thing  happtmed  at  Oldham  with 
Mr.  Plattirt  l«e5.  '  If  the  deputalSon  ftiJls  to 
accomplish' itiB  olrj<5ct,  no  further  i?tcp'Cc*fin 'be 
taken   tiff  th(5'  decision'  of   the   Executive 
Council  his  be^  obtJtJncd.    A  bnihth  which 
•  sets  np  a  -strike  for'  itself  is  stftercly  repri- 
manded, iud  receives  no  assistaiicb  from  the 
funds  of  the  society."    NbVerthcIejiS  there 
have  been  since' 1852 'several  itidependent 
,  strikes   of   sinjrle   branches.     Unlike   other 


trades-unions,  however,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  society  has  not  been  drawn  into 
the  dispute.  In  other  unions,  when  all  the 
employers  of  a  district  have  been  induced 
by  the  strike  of  the  workmen  of  one  firm  to 
close  their  manufactories,  from  that  moment 
the  struggle  of  the  branch,  though  com- 
menced in  defiance  of  the  rules,  has  become 
legal  in  the  eyes  of  the  trades-union,  and  the 
men  on  strike  have  received  its  support. 
This  happened  in  the  strike  of  the  Stonema- 
sons in  1 859,  and  in  that  of  the  Puddlers  m 
1866.  It  is  clear  that  the  system  of  nego- 
tiation by  deputations  paved  the  way  for 
the  chambers  of  labour  which  were  inaugu- 
rated and  made  permanent  by  Mr.  Mundella. 
As  early  as  the  contest  of  1852,  the  socie^ 
repeatedly  declared  itself  ready  to  accept  ar- 
bitration. It  energetically  supported  the 
attempt<i  of  Parliament  in  1856  and  I860  to 
constitute  courts  of  arbitration  ;  and  it  wel- 
comed with  joy  the  success  of  Mr.  Mundella's 
scheme. 

The  few  instances  in  which  the  society, 
since  1852,  has  had  to  fight  out  purely  lo- 
cal disputes,  are  as  follows.  In  the  year 
1855  there  was  a  dispute  with  the  finn  of 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts  at  Manchester. 
A  newly-entered  overseer  had  dismissed  a 
riumbcr  of  skilled  workmen  and  taken  aip- 
prtititiccs  in  their  place.  '  The  society  sought 
io  obtdin  the  re-engagement  of  those  work- 
men. As  how(iver  the  firm  refused  this,  and 
the  socielty  was  not  able  to  enforce  its  de- 
mands, the  affair  ended  by  the  work-men  ob- 
taitring  employ metit  elsewhere.  In  1864  a 
strike  on  a  small  scale  occurred  at  Belfast 
on  account  of  piecework.  Through  the  me- 
diation of  tho  E*^ctttive  Counci!  this  wbs 
soon  tdrulitiated  'in  favour  of  the  wOrbrneta. 
Similar  di.^putes  took  place  at  Kelghley ,  Sid- 
ney, BlackbutnJ  and  Manchester,' most  of 
thein  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  piece^\'ork  and  the  disproportionate 
employtnent  of  bojrs.  "Sonie  disputes  occur 
red  at  Hull;  Huddersfield,  and  Preston,  ou 
the  question  of  an  increase  of  wa^s;  but 
these  toctk,  J)l^ce  ^without  the  knowledge  of 
th6  EJccclitive  Council '  None  of  the^^  dis- 
putes,'howetbr,  wbi-ie  of  importance:  'All 
Were  i^ooh  ended  cfither  in  accOTdanco- i?sith 
ihii  TSishes  of  the  workm'cli  or  by  a  ccrmpro- 
mise.  Once  thie  society  was  drai^n  feto  a 
dispute  whi(?h  was  not  directly  itsotvn.  -Tn 
1866'the  fehip-jdlners  on  the  Clyde  dematid- 
cd  a  reduction  bf  the  hours  of  labour  frtim 
s^^xty  to  fifty-Severn  hours  a  week  ;  the  em- 
ployers'in  consequence  locked  out  aM  their 
wofkmeti  and  ihariy  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated 'Society  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  matter  was  however  accom- 
modated after  a  month  on  conditions  nearly 
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111 3  same  as  those  proposed  by  the  Amalga* 
mated  Society.  Another  trifling  dispute 
with  the  employer^  gavo  lhe|  society  an  op- 
portunity of  acting  Uke  the  unions  in  their 
first  phase,  in  defence  of  the  law.  Accord- 
ing to  an  existing  law,  the  engineers  who 
have  the  care  of  steam-engines  used  in  th^ 
whale-fishery  must  he  furnished  with  testi- 
monials to  their  competence.  In  1 804  the 
^ipowners  in  Dundee,  on  representing  that 
no  such  trained  workmen  existed,  obtained 
an  exemption  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  representation,  however,  was  contrary 
to  fact;  for  there  were  eighteen  legally 
4jualified  machinists  in  Dundee.  The  Epce- 
eutive  Couneil  thereupon  s/ent  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  proof  of  the  worthlessneas  of  the 
shipowners^  statement^  and  reminded  the 
Piesident  that  he  had  exceeded  h^  powers 
in  suspending  the  operation  of  a  law. 

These  disputes  show  that  the  trade  policy 
of  tlio  society  siuc^  1852  i^  identical  with 
that  pursued  before  the  amalgamation.  It 
avoids  direct  interference  in  the  matter  of 
wa^es,  both  as  regards  individual  members 
and  the  community  at  large.  The  ratq  of 
each  man's  wages  is  left  entirely  to  eontract 
between  the  employer  and  employed,  ^- 
terwarda,  if  the  n^ember  apprehends  tb^t  he 
does  not  receive  the  wages  he  deserves,  he 
can  lay  hJB  grievances  bofow  the  branch. 
If  the  branch  finds  them  juat,  and  the,  mem- 
ber is  still  refused  hift  demand  for  higher 
wages  by  the  employer,  tbei^  he  receives 
the  donation  benefit^  If,  however,  the 
branch  finds  that  his  pay  is  proportionate  to 
hia  merit,  his  grievance  is  not  entertained, 
and  he  receives  no  donatio^  if,  he  leaves  pff 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  society  ad- 
mits no  Anember  who  does  not  earn  the 
average  wages  prevailing  in  his  dbtrict,  or 
excludes  him  if  he  has  been  admitted.  Tb^ 
lists  of  tbe  members  excluded,  which  are  an- 
nexed to  the  ani^ual  repoits  of  the  ^9iciet^, 
invariably  show  several  cases  pf  expulsion 
"for  not  recpiving  the  ocdinarj  rate^  x)f 
wages." 

Similarly,  in  the  regulation  of  wages  in 
common  the  ^ciety  has  never  directly  inter- 
fered since  185^.,  The  strikea  for  Jbigber 
wages ,  have  all  been  t^he  work  of  brancnes, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Executive 
Councik  It  is  a  remarkable  faot  that  the 
wages  of  the  members  in  and  arpu^d, Lon- 
don, for  the  space  of ,  ten  or  twefve  years, 
fluctuated  very  little,  if  at  all.  Ana  this 
goes  to  prov^  that  the  principal  aim  of  the 
society  is  not  to  enforce  the  maximum  of 
wages  attainable;  for^^n  that  case  it  would 
have  availed  itself  of  every  improvement  in 
the  state  of  trade  to  raise  the  scale.  Its  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  make  the  life  of  the  work- 


man eveai  regular,  and  secure ;  and,  as  the 
engineers  earn  sufficient  wages  for  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  life,  the  society  aims  chiefly  at 
shortening  tb^  hours  of  labour  and  introduc- 
ing regularity  in  business.  This  is  most 
clearly  shown  in  the  lock-out  on  the  Clyde 
in  X806.  The  society  n^goUat^d  then  for  a 
shortening  of  the  time  of  work ;  and  the 
Executive  Council  recommeuded  the  men  on 
strike  to  be  content  with  a  r^duction  of  wages 
for  a  corresponding  decrease  of  working 
hours.  Upon  this  basis  a  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  p^rtiea  was  effected. 
The  principal  me^s  by  which  the  society 
endeavours  to  prom^ote  regularity,  of  employ- 
ment are  resistance  to  overtime,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  piecework  ayatem,  and  of 
the  employment  of  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  boys.  Where  piecework  exists  the 
society  raises  no  objection;  but  it  strongly 
opposes  its  introduction  elsewh^eu  Against 
the  piecermaster  system,  hp>^ever,  it  every- 
where cpntenda,  ujile^  the. profits  are  shared 
with  the  workmen*  The,  piece-mastep  is  a 
workman  who  undertakes  by  contract  a.certain 
piece. of  work,, as  the  Qo^&truc^a^  of  a  loco- 
motive, eitheir  working  in  person,  or  merely 
supei^ntending  ai^d  epaploying  other  work- 
mm  at  weekfy  wag^sv  The^^,  are  qrged  as 
much  as  possible,  since  the  more  work  is 
jsqifoezed  put  ol  them  during  the  week  the 
^mailer,  portion,  fojr  .veekly  'vyoges  will  have 
to  be  deducted  from  thp  smn  to  be  received 
by  the  piecetma^ter  for  ,th^  vhole  piece  of 
work,  and  thp  larger  his  uenwning  profits. 
For  the  same  reason  he  employs  as  many 
chea^  boys  as  possible  in  preference  to  full- 
paid  adults.  The  society  |bi^ks  it  wrong 
"for  one  or  two, men  pulj  of  a  dojsen  to 
drive  their  fellows  like  slavey  always  with 
them,, always tdi;iving.  tbpWi.i»  order  to  reap 
the  sole  4i,dvant#gQ  of  the  extr^  l?ibour  of 
others  for  themselves."  Jt  demands  there- 
fore that  the  pi«ce^mastcr,  shall  divide  the 
surplus  of  the  cowtract-onpney  ip^  the  whole 
work,,  over  a^d  abpvo  thp  ^unvtptal. received 
fpr  weekly  wag^-with.  aU  tV®  workmen 
employed  on  the  w*vk,  whether  apprentices, 
npn-unioftists,  ox  membcf8,.a^d  tftat  each 
man's  sha,re  shall  be  in,prpR0rtion  to  his 
w^es,  A  higher  rate.  of.  wages  is  to  be 
reckpned  to  the  piecB-?wa&tec;-apd  he  is  to 
jrepeive  f nom  five  to  ten  p^r  ce^t  of  the 
►surplus,,  previpu^  to  apy  deductions,  for  his 
BuperiMtendence.  Eroro  ,the  ^ears  1,858  and 
185,9,  perpetual  pomplaints  were  |oade,of  the 
abi^e  of  the  piece-master,. system-  But  the 
Council,  instead  of  sanptiojuing ,  active  pro- 
ceedings ordered, itjs  fttattisiicftrinajairy  into 
the  whole  couditiona  of  worl^  Jn  the  trade ; 
one  of  the  results  of  which  was  that  the 
piece-master  system,  without  a  share  of  the 
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man  who  lias  not  got  a  shilling  in  his  pocket 
has  not  much  to  be  afraid  of,  but  with  a 
large  fund,  such  as  we  possess,  we  are  led  to 
be   exceedingly  careful  not   to   expend  it 
wastefully ;  and  we  believe  that  all  strikes 
are  a  complete  waste  of  money,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  workmen,  but  also  to  the  em- 
ployers."    On  the  other  hand,  the  contest  of 
1852  taught  the  employers  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conquer,  but  not  to  annihilate,  a 
trades-union.     Thev  felt  the   cost  even   of 
victory  ;  and  success  has  become  much  more 
doubtful  with  the  Increasing  size  of  the  so- 
ciety.    "  It  would  be  foUy,"  said  Mr.  C.  F. 
Beyer  of  the  Gorton  Foundry  in  Manches- 
ter, before  the  Royal  Commission  (Question 
18,865),  **for  a' single  establishment  to  %ht 
the  club.**     And  anothei*  employer  (Ques- 
tions 10,067-19,071)  declares  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  even  a  union  of  employers  to 
resist  successfully  for  any  length  of  time  the 
union  of  the  tvorkmen.     The  nature  of  the 
case   renders  the  permanent  success  of  a 
union  of  employers  almost  impossible.     The 
normal  and  natural  relations  between  them 
are  those  of  rivahy  and  competition,  and  it  is 
against  thefr  nature  to  fight  In  concert.    The 
longer  the  strugglbla^j  the  greater  will  be 
the  temptation  of  the  single  employer  to 
make  his  bwn  fortune  by  deserting  his  cltiss 
and  concltlding  a  Separate  peace.     And  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  employers  are  far 
less  proof  agaitist  this  temptaftion  than  the 
workmen.     Accordingly,  while  the  society, 
on  the  one  hand,  guards  itself  agaSnst  mak- 
ing thoughtless  demands,  the  employers,  on 
the  other  hatid,  no  longer  defey  to  fulfil  its 
reasonable' wishes. 

The  manner'  in  which'  Ifhe^' Society ^sface 
1853'has  put  forward  Its  deihamds  is  by 
means   of   depntati(?ris   to*  the  employi^rs. 
Three  6r  mo^e  of  th.Q  Htorknien  from  the  firm, 
often  accompanied  bymenibers  of  the  Execu- 
tive OounkHl '  or  special  delegates,  represent 
their  grievances  to  the  employer. '   'Rtc  mat- 
ter is  thcln'tdked  over;  and  gicu6raliy  the 
workmien  receive  whittheV  ask,  or  a  com- 
promise i's  effefeted.  'The  Bxecutlve- douncD 
has  prefvettted*  htfmbe^le^^  6trikt>s  in  this 
manner;    THus  in  the  yeai- lees'  itobtained 
ja  formal  recbgWition  of  the  sofeet/s  hiles 
-about  th^  **  pi6cc^tnaitef  By^Crti ''  kt  Bofeton ; 
the  ^ame  thing  hipptfned 'at  Oldhafn  with 
Mr.  Piatt  in  l^e-S.  '  If  the  deputalSon  fkflsto 
accomplish  it*  dlrj<5ct,  no  further  stt^p  c^  'be 
taken  tiH  th^'  <fecfsiori'  of   the   Bsecutlve 
Conncil  has  beeii  obtained,    A  brahch  which 
'  sets  np  ^  strike  for'  itself  is  sbtercly  repri- 
manded; ind  refeclvfes'Ab  'assistirtlcc  from  tTie 
funds  of  the'  society."    Nbverthclc^s  there 
have  been  since' 1852' scvcrtU  iiidepcndeut 
,  strikes   of    single  branches.     Unlike   other 


trades-unions,  however,   in   similar  circum- 
stances, the  society  has  not  been  drawn  into 
the  dispute.     In  other  unions,  when  all  the 
employers  of  a  district  have  been  induced 
by  the  strike  of  the  workmen  of  one  firm  to 
close  their  manufactories,  from  that  moment 
the   struggle   of  the  branch,  though  com- 
menced in  defiance  of  the  rules,  has  become 
legal  in  the  eyes  of  the  trades-union,  and  the 
men   on   strike   have  received  its  support. 
This  happened  in  the  strike  of  the  Stonema- 
sons in  1850,  and  in  that  of  the  Puddlers  m 
1866.     It  is  clear  that  the  system  of  ne^o- 
tiation  by  deputations  paved  the  way  for 
the  chambers  of  labour  which  were  inan^- 
rated  and  made  permanent  by  Mr.  Mundella. 
As  early  as  the  contest  of  1 852,  the  society 
repeatedly  declared  itself  ready  to  accept  ar- 
bitration.    It   energetically  supported    tbe 
attempts  of  Parliament  in  1856  and  I860  to 
constitute  courts  of  arbitration  ;  and  it  wel- 
comed with  joy  the  success  of  Mr.  Mundella's 
scheme. 

The  few  instances  in  which  the  society, 
since  1852,  has  had  t^  fight  out  purely  lo- 
cal disputes,  are   as   follows.     In  the  year 
1855  there  was  a  dispute  with  the  finn  of 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts  at  Manchester. 
A  newly-entered  overseer  had  dismissed  a 
riumbcr  of  skilled  ^^-orkmen  and  taken  ap- 
prentices in  their  place.    Tlie  society  sought 
to  obtain  the  re-engagement  of  those  work- 
men.    As  hoNN^cver  the  firm  refused  this,  and 
the  society  was  not  able  to  enforce  its  de- 
mands, the  affaii'  ended  by  the  workmen  ob- 
taining employmetit  elsewhere.     In  1864  a 
strike  on  a  small  scale  occurred  at  Belfiast 
on  account  of  piecc^vdrk.    Through  the  me- 
diation of  the '  Executive  Counci!  this  was 
soon  t^rnrtitiated  'in  favour  of  the  w6rkmeti. 
Similar  disputes  took  place  at  Keighley,  Sid- 
ney, Blackh^rfrnJ  and  tkfanchei^ter,  most  of 
theln  in  consc<juenCe  of  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  piecework  and  the  disproportionate 
employtnent  of  boys.    "Sonie  disputes  occur 
red  at  Hull,  Huddersfield;  and  Preston,  on 
the  question  of  an  increase  of  wa^res;  but 
these  tooTtf  place  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Executive  €onii6il.  .  None  of  thes^  dis- 
putes, "howetbr,  were   of  impcfrtAnce:  '  All 
ti^te  iSooh  ended  <?it her  in  'accordance- with 
the  A^-ishes  of  the  ^voi'kiViCh  or  hf  a  co^pru- 
rtiiie.     Ottcc  the  society  was  drai^n  feto  a 
di*«prate  which  was  not  dir^tly  its  own.    Tn 
1866' the  ship-joiners  on  the  Clyde  demand- 
ed ^  reduction  ^f  the  hours  of  labdur  f rbm 
sixty  to  fifty-sevdn  hours  a  week;  the  om- 
ployers^iti  consequence  locked  out  afl  threir 
woi^tnen  alid  ihariy  mrembers  of  the 'Amal- 
gamated ^Society  Were  thrown  out  of'  em- 
ployment.    The  matter  was  however  accom- 
modated after  a  month  on  conditions  nearly 
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til  3  same  as  those  proposed  by  the  Amalgam 
mated  Society.  Another  trifling  dispute 
with  the  employers  gave  Iho  society  an  op^ 
portunity  of  acting  Uke  the  unions  in  their 
first  phase,  in  defence  of  the  law.  Accord- 
ing to  an  existing  law,  the  engineers  who 
have  the  care  of  steam-ongiaes  used  in  th^ 
whale-fishery  must  he  furnished  with  testi- 
monials to  their  competence.  In  1 864  the 
shipowners  in  Dundee,  on  representing  that 
no  such  trained  workmen  existed,  obtained 
an  e.veroption  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  representation,  however,  was  contrary 
to  fact;  for  there  were  eighteen  legally 
qualified  machinists  in  Dundee.  The  E;co- 
Gutive  Council  thereupon  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  proof  of  the  worthlessneaa  of  the 
shipowners^  statement^  and  reminded  the 
Piesident  that  he  had  exceeded  hjs  powers 
in  suspending  the  operation  of  a  law. 

These  disputes  show  that  tJie  tr^e  policy 
of  the  society  sincp  1853  i$  idei^tical  with 
that  pursued  before  the  amalgamation.  It 
avoids  direct  interference  in  the  matter  of 
\y^a^es,  both  as  regards  individual  members 
and  the  community  at  large.  The  rat^  of 
each  man's  wages  is  left  entirely  to  ^optract 
between  the  employer  and  employed,  4^- 
terwards,  if  the  member  appirehends.tb^t  he 
does  not  receivO;  the  wages  he  deserves,  he 
can  lay  his  grievances  before  the  brai^ch. 
If  the  branoU  finds  them  just,  and  the  mem- 
ber is  still  refused  bis-  demand  for  higher 
wages  by  the  employer, .  tbei^  he  receives 
the  donation  benefit^  If,  however,  the 
branch  finds  that  his  pay  is  proportionate  to 
his  nicrit,  his  grievance  is  not  entertained, 
and  he  receives  no  donation  if  he  leaves. pff 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  society  ad- 
mits no  member  who  does  not  earn  the 
average  wages  prevailing  in  his  districtor 
excludes  him  if  he  has  been  admitted.  T^e 
lists  of  the  members  excluded,  which  are  an- 
nexed to  the  annual  reports  of  the  ^pjciety, 
invariably  show,  several  cases  of  expulsion 
"  for  not  receiving  the  ocditfary  rate  of 
wages."   .      .  , 

Similarly,  in ,  the  regulation  of  wage^  in 
common  the  society  has  never  directly  int^r- 
)fered  ,^oe  1853.  The  strikea  fpr  iigber 
wages  have  all  been  t^hp  Avork  of  branxSies, 
wiUiout  the  knowledge  of  the  ExQcutive 
Councii  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
-wages  of  the, members  in  and  arpu^d, Lon- 
don, for  the,  spac^  of,  ten  or  twej-ve  years, 
flpctuated  very  little,  if  at^  all.  Ajid  this 
goes  to  provp  that  the  pfincipal  aim  pf  the 
society  is  not  to  enforce  the  maximum  of 
wages  attainable ;  for  \n  that  case  it  would 
have  availed  itself  of  every  improvement  in 
the  state  of  trade  to  raise  the  scale.  Its  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  make  the  life  of  the  work- 


man eveu,  regular,  and  secure ;  and,  as  the 
engineers  earn  sufficient  wages  for  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  life,  the  society  aims  chiefly  at 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour  and  introduce 
ing  regularity  in  business.  This  is  most 
clearly  shown  in  the  lock-out  on  the  Clyde 
in  1 806.  The  society  n^gotiatdd  then  for  a 
shortening  of  the  tim©  of  work ;  and  the 
Executive  Council  recommended  the  men  on 
strike  to  be>  content  with  a  reduction  of  wages 
for  a  corresponding  decrease  of  working 
hours.  Upon  this  basis  a  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  parties  was  effected. 
The  principal  m/eaus  by  which  the  society 
endeavours  to  promote  regularity,  of  employ- 
ment are  resistance  to  overtime,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  piecework  system,  and  of 
the  employment  of  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  boys.  Where  piecework  Cixists  the 
society  raises  no  objection;  but  it  strongly 
opposes  its  introduction  elsewh^e.  Against 
the  piece-master,  system,  ho>yever,  it  every- 
where cpntejids,  ujiless  the  profits  are  shared 
with  the  workmen.  The,  piece-master  is  a 
workman  who  undertal^es.l;>y  contir^cta^ertain 
pieee  of  work,.a&  the  (^Qstmc^om  of  a  loco- 
motive, either  working  in.  person,  or  merely 
superintending  and  employing  other  work- 
men! at  weekfy  wag^sv  The^e,are.  qrged  as 
much  as  possible,  sinpe  the  more  work  is 
jsqifeezed  out  of  th^m  during  the  week  the 
smaller,  portion  for  iWeekly  'vyages  will  have 
to  be  deducted  fron\  the  smu  to  he  received 
by  the  piecetmaster  for  the  whole  piece  of 
work,  and  thp  larger  his  nemx^^ning  profits. 
For  the  same  reason  he  employs  as  many 
cheap  boys  as  possible  in  preference  to  fuU- 
paid  adults.  The  society  |bi^k3  it  wrong 
"  ipr  one  or  two .  men  putf  of  a  dozen  to 
drive  their  fellows  like  ^lav(e%  always  with 
them,. ajways -driving  tbpw,.i»  order  to  reap 
the  sole -advantage  of  the  extr^  labom*  of 
others  for  themselyes, "  Jt  depends  there- 
fore that  the  piece^ma^r,  shall  divide  the 
surplus  of  the  CQntractTinpnjsy  ,f,or  the  whole 
work,,  over  a^d  above  thp  avmvtptal  received 
for  weekly  .wages,  witji.  aUtV®  workmen 
employed  on  thp  w*vt,  w;lietb^r  apprentices, 
non-unionists,  or  wouibersvand  that  each 
man's  share  shall  be  in,pi;pRortion  to  his 
wi^ges,  A  higher  rate.. of.  wages  is  to  be 
reckpned  to  t^^e.  piece-master ;..aud  he  is  to 
receive  fnom  five  to  ten  per  centr .  of  the 
surplus,,  previo»u^  to  aay  deductions,,  for  his 
Buperintendcncei.,  From  .the  ^ears  ,1.858  and 
185,9,  perpetual  pompUints  were  ipade.of  the 
ab^se  of  the  piece-master, ^ystemu  But, the 
Council,  instead  of,  sanptipniuff , active  pro- 
cepding^,  ordered. itjs  ^ta^is^cftT inquiry  into 
the  whole  couditiona  of  worly  in  tbe  trade ; 
one  of  the  results  of  which  was  that  the 
piece-master  system,  without  a  share  of  the 
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man  who  lias  not  got  a  shilling  in  his  pocket 
has  not  mtfch  to  be  afraid  of,  but  with  a 
large  fund,  such  as  ^e  possess,  we  are  led  to 
be   exceedingly  careful  not   to  expend  it 
wastefully ;  and  we  believe  that  all  strikes 
are  a  complete  waste  of  money,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  workmen,  but  also  to  the  em- 
ployers."    On  the  other  hand,  the  contest  of 
1862  taught  the  employers  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conquer,  but  not  to  annihilate,  a 
trades-union.     They  feH  the   cost  even   of 
victory  ;  and  success  has  become  much  more 
doubtJul  with  the  Increasing  size  of  the  so- 
ciety.    "  It  would  be  folly,"  said  Mr.  C.  F. 
Beyer  of  the  Gorton  Foundry  in  Manches- 
ter, before  the  Royal  Commission  (Question 
18,866),  "  for  a' single  establishment  to  fight 
the  club.***   And  anothd*   employer  (Ques- 
tions 19,067-19,071)  decferes  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  even  a  union  of  employers  to 
resist  successfully  for  any  length  oi  time  the 
union  of  the  workmen.     The  nature  of  the 
case  renders  the  permanent  success  of  a 
union  of  eniployiers  almost  impossible.     The 
normal  and  natural  relations  between  therm 
are  those  of  'rtvahry  ind  competition,  and  it  is 
against  their  nature  to  fight  In  concert.     The 
longer  the  struggle  la^,  the  greater  will  be 
the  temptatidn  of  the  single  enrployer  to 
make  his  bwn  fortune  by  deserting  his  class 
and  concluding  a  6epal*ate  peace.     And  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  erhployers  arte  far 
less  proof  agaitlst  this  temptattion  than  the 
workmen.'   Accordingly,  while  the  society, 
on  the  one  hand,  guards  itself  agafrnst  mak- 
ing thoughtJess  demands,  the  employers,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  longer  delay  to  fulfil  its 
reasonable' wii^hes.       ' 

The   manttei^'inwh^ch' Ifhtf 'feociety'sfnce 
1852   has'  put  forVrard  'its  demands  is  by 
means   of    dept]^tatit)ns    to  •  the   employyjrs. 
Three  or  itioVe  of  the  'workmen  ft*om  the  firm, 
often  acconipanifed  by  members  of  the  E^cu- 
tive  Council  or  special  delegates,  represent 
their  griev^tKies  to  the  emploVcr. '   The  mat- 
ter is  then  talked  over;  anS  generally  the 
workrrtien '  receive  Vhdt 'they  ask;  or  a  com- 
promise ii?  cflfbfctied.  'The  iJxectitlve' douticil 
has  prevented '^  tmtnbe^les^  strikt^s  ih  this 
manner.    Thiis-in  the  yeai-'le^S"  It  obtainbd 
a  formal  recbgWition  of  t'hc'  sofeet/s  tules 
.  about  fhd  ♦*  pl^ce^tna^ter  syt<teitt  "  kt  Boston ; 
the  same  thing  happtfned" at  Oldham  wHh 
Mr.  Plattin  166^5.  '  If  the  deputation  fk?ls  to 
accomplish  itis  object,  no  further  step  c^  be 
taken  tiH  the'  difecisioti"  of   the   Executive 
Conn^l  has  be^'obtJtJned,    A  brahth  which 
•  sets  np  -a  strike  for'  itself  -is  severely  repri- 
mandea,  ai|d  receives  ife 'assistaVicc  from  tlie 
funds   of  the'  society."    Nevertheless  there 
have  been  since' 1862 'several  independent 
.strikes   of    single  branches.     Unlike   other 


trades-unions,  however,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  society  has  not  been  drawn  into 
the  dispute.  In  other  unions,  when  all  the 
employers  of  a  district  have  been  induced 
by  the  strike  of  the  workmen  of  one  firm  to 
close  their  manufactories,  from  that  moment 
the  struggle  of  the  branch,  though  com- 
menced in  defiance  of  the  rules,  has  become 
legal  in  the  eyes  of  the  trades-union,  and  the 
men  on  strike  have  received  its  stfpport. 
This  happened  in  the  strike  of  the  Stonema- 
sons In  1 859,  and  in  that  of  the  Puddlers  in 
1865.  It  is  clear  that  the  system  of  nego- 
tiation by  deputations  pared  the  way  for 
the  chambers  of  labour  which  were  inangro- 
rated  and  made  permanent  by  Mr.  Mundella. 
As  early  as  the  contest  of  1 852,  the  society 
repeatedly  declared  itself  ready  to  accept  ar- 
bitration. It  energetically  supported  the 
attempt<i  of  Parliament  in  1856  and  1860  to 
constitute  courts  of  arbitration  ;  and  it  wel- 
comed with  joy  the  success  of  Mr.  Mundella's 
scheme. 

The  few  Instances  in  which  the  societv, 
since  1852,  has  had  to  fight  out  purely  lo- 
cal disputes,  are   as   follows.     In  the  year 
1855  there  was  a  dispute  with  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts  at  Manchester. 
A  newly-entered  overseer  had  dismissed  a 
dumber  of  skilled  workmen  and  taken  ap- 
prentices in  tlicir  place.  '  Tlie  society  sought 
to  obtAin  the  re-edgagement  of  those  work- 
men.    As  hoi\'Cvcfr  the  firm  refused  this,  and 
the  society  was  not  able  to  enforce  its  de- 
mands, the  affaii'  ended  by  thfe  worktnen  ob- 
taining employment  elsewhere.     In  1864  a 
strike  on  a  small  scale  occurred  at  Belfast 
on  account  of  piecework.    Throu«;h  the  me- 
diation of  the  Executive  Councif  this  was 
soon  tcirrrtitiated  'in  favour  of  the  workmen. 
Similar  disputes  took  place  at  Kelghley,  Sid- 
ney, Blackbtfm^  and  ^lanchester,' most   of 
thetn  in  consecfuence  of  the  nriode  of  pay- 
ment for  piecework  and  the  disproportionate 
employtncnt  of  boys.    Soa(e  disputes  occur 
red  at  Hull,  Huddersfield,  and  Preston,  on 
the  question  of  an  increase  of  wages;  but 
these  todk  |)l^cc  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Executive  Council.     None  of  thes^  dis- 
putes,'however,  wci^  of  importance.'  '  All 
w^re  isiooli' ended  dthtr  in  accordanto-wfth 
the  '\s^shes  of  the  W>l-kiYi'en  or  hi  a  cowpro- 
rtiiic.     Once  thte  soclcty'Vas  drailii  ¥nto  a 
di*«pute  ^icfh  was  hot  directly  its  own*     In 
1866'the  ship^jdnerA  t>n  the  Clyde  dertiand- 
cd  a  n?duction  bf  the  hours  of  labour  from 
s^.xty  to  fift^-seven  hours  k  week  ?  the  em- 
ploy crs^  it  cotisequence  locked  out  all  t^ieir 
woi*kmcn  alid  ihariy  members  of  the 'Amal- 
gamated 'Society  "were  ttrown  out  of  em- 
ployment.    The  matter  was  however  accom- 
modated after  a  month  on  conditions  nearly 
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til  3  same  as  those  proposed  by  the  Amalga- 
mated  Society.  Another  trifling  dispute 
with  the  employers  gave  Ihe  society  an  op^ 
portunity  of  acting  like  the  unions  in  their 
first  phase,  in  defence  of  the  law.  Accord- 
ing to  an  existing  law,  the  engineers  who 
have  the  care  of  steam-engines  used  in  th« 
whale-fishery  must  be  furnished  with  testi- 
monials to  their  competence.  In  1 804  the 
shipowners  in  Dundee,  on  representing  that 
no  such  trained  workmen  existed,  obtained 
an  exemption  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  representation,  however,  was .  contrary 
to  fact;  for  there  were  eighteen  legally 
qualified  machinists  in  Dundee.  The  E,xb- 
cutive  Council  thereupon  spnt  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
shipowners'  statement^  and  reminded  the 
I^iesident  that  he  had  exceeded  hja  powers 
in  suspending  the  operation  of  a  law. 

These  disputes  show  that  the  trade  policy 
of  the  society  since  1852  \^  identical  with 
that  pursued  before  the  amalgamation.  It 
avoids  direct  interference  in  the  matter  of 
wa^es,  both  as  regards  individual  members 
and  the  community  at  large.  The  ratq  of 
each  man's  wages  is  left  entirely  to  •9o^tract 
between  the  employ ei;  and.  employed,  ^- 
terwards,  if  the  n^ember  apprehends  th^t  he 
does  not  receive  the  wages  he  desc^rves,  he 
can  lay  his  grievances  befpw  the  branc^i. 
If  the  branch  fiuds  them  ju&t,  and  the,  me^l- 
ber  is  still  refjuscd  his  demand  for  higher 
wages  by  the  employer,  then  he  ;receive8 
the  donation  benieut^  If,  however,  the 
branch  finds  that  his  pay  is  proportionate  to 
his  merit,  his  grievance  is  npt  entertaftned, 
and  he  receives  no  donatio^  if.  he  leaves  off 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  s^ociety  ad- 
mits no  member  who  does  not  earn  the 
average  wages  prevailing  in  his  district,  or 
excludes  him  if  he  has  been  admitted.  T|ie 
lists  of  the  members  excluded,  which  are  an- 
nexed to  the  ani^u^  reports  of  the  rspciety, 
invariably  show,  several  cases  of  expulsion 
"  for  not  receiving  the  oaxiiqary  jrate  o^ 
wa^es." 

Similarly,  in  the  regulation  of  wagej^  in 
common  the  society  has  never  directly  int^r- 
jFered  since  1853,  The  strikes^  f or  Jiigber 
wages ,  have  all  been  ^he  Avork  of  brancnes, 
wiUiout  the  knowledgp  of  the  Executive 
Council.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
wages  of  the  members  in  and  aroui^il^^'^" 
don,  for  the,  space  of,  ten  or  twelve  years, 
fluctuated  very  little,  if  at  all.  Ana  this 
g0Q^  to  provjB  that  the  principal  aim  qf  the 
society  is  not  to  enforce  .the  ii^aximum  of 
w^ages  attainable ;  for  ^n  that  case  i^  would 
have  availed  itself  of  ^very  improvement  in 
the  state  of  trade  to  raise  the  scale.  Its  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  make  the  life  of  the  work- 


man eveo,  regular,  and  secure;  and,  as  the 
engineers  earn  sufidoient  wages  for  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  life,  the  society  aims  chiefly  at 
shortening  the  hours  of  .labour  and  introduc- 
ing regularity  in  business.  This  is  most 
clearly  shown  in  the  lock-out  on  the  Clyde 
in  1806.  The  society  nogotiatdd  then  for  a 
shortening  of  the  timie  of  work ;  and  the 
Executive  Council  recommended  the  men  on 
strike,  to  be  content  with  a  reduction  of  wages 
for  a  corresponding  .decrease  of  working 
hours.  Upon  this  basis  a  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  p^rtiea  was  effected. 
The  principal  means  by  which  the  society 
endeavours  to  promote  regularity,  of  employ- 
ment are  resistance  to  overtime,  and  the 
limitation  ,of  the  piecework  system,  l^ld  of 
the  employment  of  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  boy».  Where  piecework  exists  the 
society  liaises  no  objection ;  but  it  strongly 
opposes  its  introduction  elsewhere.  Against 
iSoA  piece-master,  systen^  l^pyyever,  it  every- 
where cpntejida,  unle^  the  profits  are  shared 
with  the  workmen.  The,  piece-master  is  a 
w<?rkman,who  undertakeaVy  contract  a  certain 
pieceof  work,.ftsthe  <?oi^^4ctiom  of  a  loco- 
motive,  either  working  in  per^oi;i,  or  merely 
superintending  ai^d  -epplpying  other  work- 
man at  weekly  ^agi^s^>  The^e,  are.  urged  as 
much  as  possible,  since  the  inore  work  is 
squeezed  out  pf ,  tluem  during  the  week  the 
^mailer,  portion  for  -wefekly  ^i^es  will  have 
to  be  deducted  from  thp  sum  to  be  received 
by  the  piece-rma^ter  for  .the  whole  piece  of 
work,  ao^  thp  larger  his  ceni^ning  profits. 
For  the  same  reason  he  employs  as  many 
-cheaix  bpys  as  .possible  in  preference  to  full- 
paid  adults.  The  society  ^i^jka  it  wrong 
"for  one  or  twp.men  pu^  of  a.  dossen  to 
drive  their  fellows  Uk^  slaves,,  always  with 
them,,  always  .driving  thewf^  in  order  to  reap 
the  3ole  .advant^e  of  th^,  extr^  labour  of 
others  for  themselves. "  It  depj^nds  there- 
fore that  the  pii^c^^a^r.  shall  divide  the 
surplun  of  the  contract-mpney.fjo;'  the  whole 
,  worky  over  apd  abpye  thp  sunvt^tal  received 
for  weekly  wag^  wi^h.ajl  t^e,  ^ork^nen 
employed  on  thp  .w<vk,  whether  apprentices, 
non-unionists,  or  iAem};>^rst:ai^d  w^  each 
man's  share  shall  be  in  fprqportiou  to  his 
w^es,  A  higher  rate. of  parages  is  to  be 
reckoned  to  the  piece-ma^tej;;^.andhe  is  to 
receive  f iiom  five  to,  ten  pi5r  ce^tr  of  the 
►surplus,,  prevlo^u^  to  wiy  deiuctibn^,  f or  his 
si;»jperi|itendenc^  From  t^^e  ye^s  1,8,58  and 
185,9,  perpetual  pomplaiuts  wcf^e  ijnadeof  the 
ab\^se  of  the  piece-mas^r,«y;^mu  But  the 
Council,  instead  of.  sonptioning  .active  pro- 
cepding^,  9rdered,i(|s  ^tatisi^cftl inquiry  into 
the  whole  couditiona  of » woc^  \tl  the  trade ; 
one  of  the  results,  of  which  was  that  the 
piece-master  system,  without  a  share  of  the 
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profits,  was  shown  to  exist  only  in-  very  few 
places.  The  Executive  Council  confined 
itself  accordingly  to  adopting  two  rcsdutions 
for  the  division  of  the  profits  among  all  the 
workmen  at  one  piece,  whether  apprentices, 
non-unionists,  or  members.  Members  re- 
fusing /to  divide  ^e  profits,  or  submitting 
contentedly  to  the  refusal,  were  for  the  first 
offense  to  be  fined  lOs. ;  for  the  second,  20s. ; 
and  to  be  punished  for  the  third  by  expul- 
sion«  By  order  ol  the  assembly  of  delegates 
in  1864  these  redoimtions  arc  read  out  to 
every  member  on  hb  entering  the  society. 
As  regards  the  employment  of  children,  the 
society  had  to  display  an  extraordinary 
activity.  The  practice  ol  emplojring  children 
of  six  years  of  age  in  the  worlDshope  began 
to  spread  vapidly  in  the  trade.  The  Bxecn- 
tive  Council,  in  1866,  set  on  foot  an  inqmry 
to  ascertain  how  far  this  practice  had  spread. 
The  next  year  a  Bill  for  the  Extenraon  of 
the  Factory  Acta  wasbrdnghfc  "into  Parlia^ 
ment^  and,  in  opposition  to  the  endeavour 
of  certain  w<6vkmen:  to  induce  the  Home 
Secretary  not  to  extend  the  provisions  to  the 
Machine  trade,  the  society  senA  deputations 
to  members  of  tifae  Government  imd  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  a  statetrient  HDf  the  facts  sc^ 
cured  the  ^option  of  the  Bill  as  it  was 
originally  framed.        > 

4.  Besides  the  d^usive  measure  which 
have  been  discussed,  the  society  displays  a 
remedied  activity  -  in  iumer6us  a6ts  of  as* 
sistanoe.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  one  kind 
more  genniane  to  i  tifades^tmion^  the  other 
to  an  insurance  company. 

The  first  and  principal  form  of  asisislaKce 
is  tiie  donation  in  case  of  want  of  work. 
Since  1852  this  has  been  10s.  a  week  for 
fourteen  wedc^  for  tiie  next  ten  weeks  Ys., 
and  for  the  next  ten*  6&  The  society  thus 
protecting  itsTnembers  ag^mt  poverty  caused 
by  fluctnatiots  in  productive  industry' does 
the  work  of  an  insui'abce  Company.  But  it 
is  not  satisfied  wit&  kd^ing  un0mpk)yed 
members  ^m' starvation.  The  drain  opoa 
its  f^nds  ^UB  caosed  fbrces  it  to  endeavour 
to  procure  work  for  it^  memibcr^  Even  be- 
fore amalgamation. it^made  arFsngemeht^  iko 
this  effcfCt,  and  ^  these'  airangements  are  riow 
systematically  delveloped.  Every  bran^i  has 
vacant-books  in  "wfaieh  all  -members-  out  of 
work mcfit fin tevlbeir dames;'  InMsnchesfter 
and  GlasgofW,  where  the  members  are  vfery 
numerous,  there  kreiproper  ofiSces  with  derl^ 
for  that  -purpbse.  It  freKpently  hapjiens 
that  empioj'^rs  who  want  ttv^  send  for  them 
to  theiso  registry-officeb.  Where  this  ife  not 
the  case,  a  w^kman  from  each  worksliop 
reports  cfroTyvacaiwiy,  for  which  thef  office 
sends  a  Candidate.  Wbric  is  somethnos  thus 
procured  for  non-unionists,  but  only  when 


no  member  is  out  of  work.  A  member  who 
wishes  to  procure  a  place  for  a  non-unionist 
must  first  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  presi- 
d^it  and  secretary  of  the  branch.  But  if  a 
mcanber  is  himself  in  receipt  of  relief,  and 
helps  a  noD-nnionist  to  a  place,  all  payment 
to  liim  is  stopped  for  three  months.  A 
further  provision  on  behalf  of  the  labour- 
market  13  exhibited  in  the  monthly  reports 
of  the  branch  secretaries  on  the  state  of  work 
in  their  districts.  These  are  printed  as  they 
come  in ;  and  the  members  then  out  of  work 
are  transferred,  at  the  expense  ol  the  society, 
from  places  where  trade  is  bad  to  others 
where  it  is  good.  In  iaddition  to  this,  mem-^ 
bers  on  tramp  in  quest  of  employment  re- 
ceive assistance  for  travelling.  At  soooe 
branches  beds  are  supplied  to  them.  In 
this  manner  the  trades-unions  perform  a 
work  which  would  otherwise  be  incumbent, 
in  their  own  interest,  on  thfe  employers,  and 
towards  which)  in  the  timet  of  the  guilds, 
they  contributed,  namely,  the  oonstant  and 
prompt  relief  of  the  kd>ouiHmarket.  .  The 
trades^um6n8  have,  howsfrer,  achieved  tins 
result,  that  the  freedom  of  locomotion  in 
England  is  a  reality.  They  were  the  fiist  to 
introduce  a  prompt  snjiply  bf  >  labour  fhsm 
places  where  there  was  no  demand  for  it  to 
others  where  there  was.  In  theory  the  f«ll 
freedom  of  changing  residence,  ought^  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  produce  this  effect;  but 
in  practice  it  never  doies^.  The  tirade&-uni<>iis 
also  alofue  have  set  the  e^sample  of'  a  serious 
endeavotir  to  balance,  in  different  places,  the 
rate  of  wages  and  the  hones  of  work.  In 
theory  this  also  should  take  phice  spontano- 
oili^ ;  but  in  practice  such  an  equiBbrium 
d6es  not  exist,  as  is  shown  by  the  dtateoaents 
of  thfei  officers  of  the  society  (steQ.  655^671 
in  the  report  of  <  the  Royal  Commissioners), 
and  by  the  statistics  of  wages. 

The  society  in  thus  distributing  the  force 
of  labouf  o^l^er  the  whole  cdnntry,  And  iso- 
lating the  supp&y  in  th^  difierenlr  markete, 
and  in  the  entird  trade,  discihavgdstke  office 
of  a  trades-union.  But  it  does  so  stiU  Boore 
in  Supporting  the  inen  who  iidavo' their  work 
in  order  to  resist  aggressions  on*  the  part  ol 
the  «ii!Bployer,'ofc'  to'seourfe  ^£S®  far^ouraUe 
conditions  of  eiAployment  ITnis  is  what  is 
popularly  snp^Mysedito  be  "die  whole  duty  of 
a  tiaide&-n^i<on.  '  fio;fav,  hovtever,  fit>m  jte 
engrossingth^  ^nerg;ies  ofHhe  society,' whole 
years  have  passed  sinc^  1852  during  whoch 
no  contest  has  arisen.  Only  I'd  per  oedt.  of 
the  sum:  spent  since  the  Ibck^ut.  in  18£r9 
upon  the  sup{^ort  of  the  unemployed  has 
been  applied  to  the  relief  df  those  who  bad 
lost  woric  in  consequence  of  disputes  \Htfa 
their  employers.  And  this  percentage  was 
only  paid  in  part  from  the  regular  contribu- 
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tioDB  of  the  members,  the  smaller  part 
coming  from  the  Trade-protection  Fund,  now 
called  the  Contingent  Fund.  It  has  already 
been  seen  how  the  amalgamation  brought 
about  a  new  arrangement  of  this  fund. 
When  members  became  entangled  in  a  con- 
test with  their  employers,  in  which  pnnci- 
pl^  affecting  the  whole  trade  were  in  ques- 
tion, they  were  to  receive  16s.  a  week  instead 
of  the  ordinary  allowance  of  lOs.  The 
addidonal  5^  whs  to  be  taken  from  a  special 
trade-protection  fund.  When  the  ddegate 
meeting  in  1S52  rescinded  pan^^phs  22 
and  23  of  the  rules,  this  fund  was  abolished ; 
but  it  was  re-establisbed  id  1855  by  means 
of  levies,  upon  the  representation  of  several 
braaaefaes  and  by  a  general  vote;  and  in 
1856  it  was  dotermmed  that  a  ydarly 
quota  of  the  sooiety^s  revenue  should  be 
applied  towards  its  maintenance.  Several 
branches  nevertheless,  as  well  as  tbe  Execu- 
tive Council,  took  an  nnfavouiiable  view  <rf 
the  fund;  and  as  often  as  it  hits  been  exhaust- 
ed a  disputie  has  arisen  regarding  its  re- 
newal. The  del^ate  meeting  in  1857  did 
not  abolish  it  again,  tmt  resolved  that  it 
shotild  be  renewed  at  all  tim^s  by  ^[ttaoi'di- 
nary  levies,  and  tJiat  the  money  collected  by 
the  regular  contributions  of  the  members 
should  never  b^  endployed  for  its  forhiation. 
lliey  thought  tiat,  if  the  membcib  had  to 
replenish  *t  by  direct  contributions,  they 
woold  not  easily :  re-establish  it  except  on 
occasions  of  reftl  importance,  and  that  the 
cheek  thus  given  ib  any  needless  demand 
for  sucli  a  fund  would  not  prevent  its  fdrma- 
taofi  in  times  of  absolute  ne<;essity.  When 
the  fund  was  again  exhausted  in  l^BQy  a^d 
again  iit  1862,  me  feeling  against  its  renewal 
w^  «o  strong  that  the  Ekeditive  Coiincil,'in 
spite  of  repeated  solib&tations,  refused  to 
submit  the  question  of  its  re-totabllshraent , 
to  the  society.  Iti  1866,  however,  it  was  ite- 
newed.  As  a  rule,  it  is  renewed  whenever 
contests  either  ha.^  happened  or  are  inxmi- 
neot^  and  when  <ihe  Wiids<  of  the  m^befis 
are  im  consequenoe  exxsited.  In  a  navmal 
state  of  affairs  tbeir  dispositioki  id 'decidedly 
oppdsed  to  it; 

11e8  Bumk  spent  from  the  1st  of  January 
1851  io  the  SSst  of  Deoe^ibefr  1868  ti^on 
tliis  support  of  meii  odt  of'  work  amount  to 
£^5,844,  or  £ly2k  3<J^^d.  per  member  vtoixxk- 
ally.  Deducting  -fi'om  ijyis  £40,OQO  spent 
in  the  lockout  of  19512,  there  remained, 
adcordiitg  to  the  statement  of  the^  general 
secirctkry,  ittwhicH  oil' an  average  ton  per! 
cent*  afanuaUy  is  rcckoined  for  the  support' of 
rnlenibeTS  engaged  in  cont^ts,  a  total  of 
£^47,260  applied  from  1851  to  1668  to  the 
relief  of  ijien  out  of  Wofk  from  the  normal* 
conditions  of  trade. 


A  union  for  regulating  trade  must  relieve 
its  members;  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
natural  if  it  assisted  them  in  emigrating. 
When  the  amalgamation  took  place  some 
resolutions  were  passed  to  that  effect.  Their 
application  wi^  limited  by  the  delegate  meet- 
ing in  1854  to  those  periods  when  the  reve- 
nue Amounted  to  £4  a  head,  which  sum 
was  redilced  in  1^57  to  £K  The  assistance 
was  not  to  be  for  in<fividual  and  independent 
emigration,  but  for  such  emigration  as  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  society:  "  So  long  as 
trade  is  comparatively  good  at  home,  and 
the  numbei^  out  of  emplo^ent  not*  greater 
than  nlay  reasonably  expect  te  obtain  em- 
ployment within  a  short  tune,  the  society 
has  no  need  of  emigration ;  and  it  is  only 
when  there  are  a  greofe  nnmbor  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  when  in  all  probability  every 
man  who  is  out  is  Hkdy  to  absorb  more  of 
the  society's  &nd0  in  d^notion^benefit  than 
the  amount  allowed  f6r  emigration  amounts 
to,  that  the. society  will  be  bepefited*  As  an 
acknowledgment  of  this  principle,  and  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  soeiety^s  funds,  emi- 
gration relief  will  not  be  gratited  until  there 
are  7^  *per  oent  of  tiie  whole  olf  tine  members 
out  of  employment.'  When*that  timt  arrives, 
it  may*  be  said  tlmti  there  is  a  stfficietit  sur> 
plus  in  the  market  to  justify  the  fioclety  in 
expending  a  portion  of  i€B  funds  in  bemoving 
it,  and  so  endeavouring  to'  amend  the  general 
condifion  of  trade."  The  society  has  never 
yet  been  in  a  position  to  ^tAXi^  asdstance  in 
accordance  with  liiis  rule. '  In' the  budget  of 
other  trades-unions,  however,  it  forms  a  regu- 
lar item  of  eiqpenditure.  *    ' 

In  its  other  forms  of  relief,  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  exhibits  the'cfaalnacter  of  an 
insurambe  company.  Sueh  are  tiiis  aHowances 
for  sickneeSy  whidh  amount  to  lOsl  a  week 
for  twenty*erx  weeks,  and  5s.  a  week  for  the 
rest  of  the  iUnessL  (During  the '  eighteen 
years  between  1351  and  I86<6  inchisite,  this 
relief  amounted  to  £161,^88.  The  Poor4aw 
guardians  thovonighly  appreciate  thfe  alldvia- 
tion  thus  given  to  the'  fatepa5rei)3,  lis  has 
beeii  shown  by  tiheir  attempts  to  claim  the 
society's  aUowanee  for  inaanememb^twho 
are  however  exchided  fronl  the  reeeSfpt  of 
aid.  But  ^uch  a}  permanent  intiapaoity  as 
btindness  or  pan^^is  entitles  the  obember  to 
a  donation  6f  £100.  T^  gcaat  is  made  hj 
the  Executive  Co^iacil'  upon' medical  certifi- 
cate, ind  upon  the  motiop  of  ih»'  braneh  to 
which  the  niember  bielotgs.  Buoh  relief  has 
amounted  to  £16,000  in  the  eighteen  years. 
Theallowanoes  for  old  age  are  given.  4o  all 
memibers  wlu)  are  fifiy^  years  oki^raiid  ineapa- 
citated  by  age,  and  ^O'luure  been  members 
uniutenuptBdly  for  eSghtfeen  yearn.  If  these 
conditions  are  complied  with,  the  man  re- 
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ceives  Vs.  a  week  as  long  as  he  lives.  Should 
he  have  been  a  member  for  tweoty-ifive  years 
in  succession  when  he  first  made  his  claim, 
he  receives  8s.  a  week ;  if  for  thirty  years, 
9s.  According  to  the  inonthly  reports  for 
the  year  1860,  the  society  numbered  167 
members  of  this  last  class  of  recipients,  97 
of  the  second,  and  11 7  of  the  first,  (n  all  381, 
in  au  aggregate  of  33,916  membeis.  The 
total  amount  of  this  relief  granted  during  the 
eighteen  years  was  .£45,272.  There  \&  alto 
a  burial  2dlowanoe«  On  the  death  of  a 
member  whose  arrears  do  not  amount  to 
more  thav  1 6s.,  the  treasurer  pays  £12  to  his 
widow,  or  administsator,  or  next  of  kin. 
Any  arrears  are  deducted.  On  the  death  of 
his  wiie  a  member  receives  £5  ;  and  in  that 
case  only  £7  remains  for  his  own  burial 
The  total  amount  of  burial  allowances  grant- 
ed by  the  society  during  the  eighteen  years 
was  £60,2^  Finally,  there  is  a  form  of 
relief,  resolved  uppn  at  the  delegate  meeting 
in  1852,  whiqh  again  a^9iniilate3  the  society 
to  an  insurance  eompany,  viz;,  <?ompensation 
for  the  losp  of  membere'  tools  by  fire.  The 
loss  must  first  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  1±ie  braoicbncomjpaittee.  .  iThb  i:eHef  is,  never 
to  exceed  £6,  aud  is  raised  by  «  levy. 

In  addition  to  thepe  r^ular  forms  of  re- 
lief, the  society  makes  .QKtra.  grants  froup 
what  is  oaUed  the  b^efit  fuud,  whicUJias 
existed  since  1854,  and  is  raised  from  time 
to  time  by  meaos  «f  levies,  for  membeiTs 
who  are  in  circuwstnincea  of  special  distress, 
such  as  sicknesS'  or  tyant  of  work^  au4  at  the 
same  tix^e  havp  anun^erous  family  to  main- 
tain. During  the  cotton-famine  in  Lanpasbire, 
from  1862  tQ  1964*  the  society  expeinded 
from  this  {\md  alone  £3000  iipon  its  mem- 
bers in  ih^  ootton  districts. ,  The  total  sum 
spent  ip  tiis  manner  during  the  fourteen 
years,  from.  1854  to  1868  ajiuounted  to 
£1^,526.  ,      ',. 

A  further  extraordinary  xeUef  is  often 
granted  toimiembers  who  a*e  prosecuted  by 
their  employers,  lOr  ftretlwmselves  obliged  V> 
proseeuteto  enforce  their  rights,  asj^^^t  tbe 
folfilmentof  a  coi^traoti  ior  such  a  claiit)  as 
arose  in  1854^  Vt^ti  thewidoiy  of  a. member 
killed  by  the  borsting  of  a  datn^ged  boiler 
sued  the  railway  company,  w^Mch  i?as  con- 
stantly usijjg  de|ectiy0  maobiipery*  The 
Exeoi^tivQ,  <^a>icil  alwuys,  of  course,  ex- 
amiiijes  beforeh^d  tbe  legal  merits  of  the 
ca»e, ,  Without  th^  aseistswce  it; would,  be 
scai»elyf  possibly  for  a  w^orkmada^  vOonsiderlng 
the  enorn^ous  x)09t  of  litigation  in  £nglai^> 
ever  to  g(>  jbo  law^  iWie  funds  for  this 
purpose  ^Mre  mvariftWy  raised  by  special  con- 
tributions..i;     ..,,,,  .  • 

Besides  relief  to  its  o^rn  members,  tlje 
society  also  assists  other  trades  in  their  con- 


tests with  their  employers.  The  fund  for 
this  purpose  is  raised  by  levies.  Thus  in 
1859-60  the  society  granted  £3100,  after  a 
preliminary  general  vote,  to  the  London 
buildera,  who  were  then  engaged  in  a  contest 
of  grea^  importance  to  working  men  in 
general.  I»  1864  the  society  gave  £1120 
to  the  locked-out  at  Preston,  and  in  1666 
£1000  to  the  lockcd-out  file-cutters  at  Shef- 
field. The  sum-total  of  relief  granted  to 
other  trades  during  fifteen  years  amouofted 
to  £10,375.  A  liberality  on  so  lai^  a  scale 
served,  of  course,  materially  to  raise  the  in- 
fluence of  the  society  among  the  working 
classes.  The  entire  aggregate  of  reiief 
granted  by  the  society  from  1851  to  1868 
amounted  to  £721,655. 

5,  The  sources  from  which  this  relief 
flows  are  the  regular  contributions  and  the 
extraordinary  levies  on  the  members.  From 
the  annual  surplus  of  these  revenues  over  the 
expenditure  the  society  at  the  end  of  1866 
had  amassed  a  capital  amounting  to  £138,- 
11 3.  At  the  close  of  1868,  however,  it  had 
decreased  to  £98t699,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  .want  of  work  wbixjh  .  had  prevailed 
since  1866. 

Before  the  amalgamation,  a  chief  question 
with  the -society  was  the  investment  of  its 
capitals  After  1851  a  solution  was  sought 
in  the  direction  of  the  co-operative  move- 
meut.  The  contest  of  1852  materially  as- 
sisted; this  movement  The  society  had 
already .  thought  of  fomiiDg  a  productJve 
association  in  Liverpool ;  and  inxiividua] 
members  had  actually  formed  such  associa- 
tions.. But  when  defeat  came  in  April,  when 
the  fl^ecumulated  capital  had  disappeared!  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  neither  large  contributions 
from  other  trades  nor  loansi.of  money  had 
availed  to  save  the  society  from  ignominioos 
t^rms  of  capitulation,  the  convicticm  became 
gterueral  tb^t^  in  pl^e  ol  the  vi<^eDt  but 
fcuitles*.  means  heretofore  adopted  to  im- 
prove the.  poi^tion  of  the  working  man, 
deeper  and  more  systematic  iiemedics  would 
have  t0  be  ^ppAieA  The  Executive  Council 
in  its  publications,  and  th^  individual  m^- 
bers  in  theifi  declarations,  were  uosojiaous 
in  thi$>  opinion;  and  an  agitation  arose  in 
favour  of  pi5oduetive  ^ssocinlaons.  This  led 
to  .  a  coroniission,  directly  issued  .  to  the 
Exoeutive  Council  by  the  delegate  itieeting 
in  1852,  to  make  proposals  for  the  establish- 
men,t  of  siich  associations  iii  oonneetion  "with 
the  society*  ;  But  before  tie' money  i*raa  dp- 
plied  to  oa]T}ing  out  these  proposals  the 
votes  of  thjQ  tnembers  wera  to  be  tsketu  The 
matter  did  not  come  lo  a  praetical  issue  t^ 
1854.  In  that  year  the  delegate  uieeting  at 
,  Le^.  ofiered.a  prize  for  the  best  es^y  on 
the  outlay  of  the  funds  of  trades^  unions. 
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which  was  won  by  Mr.  Edward  Vansittart 
Neale.  Ilis  scheme  was  to  erect  a  manufac- 
tory of  machines.  The  question  accordingly 
was  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  members, 
whether  £5000  should  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  workshops  to  find  emplo3rroent 
for  members  of  the  society.  But  the  matter 
bad  dragfi^d  over  too  long  a  time ;  and  the 
interest  once  taken  in  it  had  subsided.  Of 
course  the  proposal  obtained  a  n)ajority  of 
votes.  But  the  voters  were  few.  There 
were  2939  ayes  to  1716  noes,  giving  a  ma- 
jority of  1223.  The  minority,  however,  re- 
monstrated against  carrying  into  execution  a 
vote  in  whioli  so  few  had  participated,  and 
:^inst  which  there  existed  an  opposition 
proportionately  so  strong.  In  the  delegate 
meeting  of  1857  again  tiic  majority  was  for 
the  proposal ;  but  they  did  not  wish  "  to 
enfoorce  their  opinion,  because  they  thought 
that  to  introduce  a  principle,  which  required 
great  unanimity  and  good  feeling  to  carry 
out,  into  a  society  among  the  members  of 
which  there  existed  great  difference  of  opi- 
morij  was  wot  the  way  to  insure  its  success." 
The  meonbers,  on  the  other  hand>  were  re- 
commended to  make  attempts  towards  the 
establiBhment  of'  productive  assbciationis  in- 
dependently of  Uie  society.  No  furthe'r 
efiorts  have  td  our  knowledge  been  made 
siuca  The  associations  which  had  been 
formed  during  tbe  contest  in  1852  all  de- 
generated. Tbd  principle  of  association  was 
abandoned ;  and  they  became  for  the  most 
part  ordinary  manufactories.  At  present, 
we  befiete,  oiily  o^ne  of  them  survives. 

And  indeed  there  arc  strong  reaion«  why 
such  alliances  of  productive  ansociationfi  with 
trades-mions  must  always  be  unsucces^ul. 
In  the  fin*  J)la©e,  though  it  has  often  bcon 
considered  possible,  it  is  in  reality  impoa^ible, 
that  a  eo-operative  factory  should  subsist 
under  the  condition  of  affording  immediate 
employment  to  members  out  of  work.  Such 
experiments  may  have  met  with  a  temporary 
success ;  but  this  was  Al\vay8  in  trades  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cork^ttere  in  London, 
no  outlay  of  oapllal*  was  necessary  beyonid 
the  material  to  work  tipon  and  such  tools  ^s 
the  workmen  gienerally  possessed,  and  where 
thomomberfiihad  to  incur  iio  expenditure  for 
liachitiery  or  costly  buildings,  but  only  to 
provide  a  roof  bvcft  thefr  heads.  Iti  ail  fac- 
tories toqtrfring  a  larg^  investment  of  capital 
such  im^ant  employment  would  be  iro'possi- 
We.  The  nataral  restilt  would  be  that  to-dtty 
a  large  airmbor  df  workmen  would*  be  em- 
ployed, to-morrdw  a  few;  to-day  this  work- 
maw,  to-morrow  that;  to-day  hiuch  work 
would  be  dose,  to-morrow  IHtle  or  none. 
With  such  a  system,  the  most  flourishing 
times  of  trade,  when  orders  are  abundant 


and  all  workmen  employed,  would  be  the 
most  disastrons  for  the  society's  factory, 
which  would  lose  the  whole  interest  of  its 
capital  by  having  to  stop  at  a  time  when 
business  was  brisk.  It  is  impossible,  more- 
over, that  a  machine  factory  should  arrange 
its  business  according  to  the  number  of  un- 
employed workmen  ;  it  must  enlarge  or  cur- 
tail it  according  to  the  demand  for  machines. 
Finally,  the  longer  the  same  workmen  remain 
the  better  it  is  for  tho  factory.  A  profitable 
undertaking  therefore  would  be  impossible 
under  this  system. 

The  only  alternative  is  that  tho  trades- 
union  should  hire  men  hke  any  other  em- 
ployer, without  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the 
unemployed.  '^xt  here  fresh  difficulties 
arise.  The  chief  object  of  trader-unions  is 
to  regulate  trade  and  the  conditions  of 
labour.  They  aim  at  a  ocrtain  amount  of 
wages ;  they  determine  tho  numl)6r  of  work- 
ing hours,  and  impose  other  restrictions  for 
the  protection  of  the  workman  again^^t  the 
employer;  and  the  members  are  very  zealous 
for  the  observance  of  these  regulations. 
Moreover,  the  trades-union  emb^ces  the 
whole  trade,  excluding  none  but  incompetent 
workmen.  Still,  though  all  the  members 
were  to  bring  to  the  success  of  an  enterprise 
the  necessary  skill,  yet  the  indispensable  re- 
quisite for  the  prosperity  of  a  productive 
association  is  a  quality  not  characteristic  of 
large  masses,  but  only  of  the  select  few. 
This  requisite  is  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen.  It  would  often  be  necessary 
to  work  for  small  wages,  frequently  even 
gratis ;  now  on  this  kind  of  work,  now  on 
that ;  ofteo  for  many  hours,  and  often  over- 
time. But  all  these  conditions  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  line  of  trades^unions. 
Tho  necessary  sacrifices  would  be  made  by 
very  few  members.  But  suppose,  further, 
that  the  better  men  amongst  the  unionists 
wefre  prepared  fjor  such  sacrifices,  still  ihey 
would  only  be  forthcoming  where  the  entire 
profits  of  this  extraordinary  itrdnstry  were 
their  own.  But  the;  relation  of  the*  trades- 
union  to  the  workman  in  itA  fhctory  would 
be  erthor  that  of  a  siocfc^obblng '  company, 
which  wouM  give  tlie  workmen  no  share  of 
the  profits,  or  eUe  that  of  employers  in  an 
industrial  -partnership*  In  the  firp*  caiM),  the 
undertaking' would  assui-edly  fail;  in  the 
sec(Jnd,  the  trades-mriort  would  stultify  its 
own  fundamental  principfe— 4hat  ttc  benefit 
of  the  advantages  it  confeip,  and.  its  w'^hole 
practical  usefulnets,  should  extend  to  all  the 
iiiembere.  Further,  since  all  the  workmen 
in  the  trade>  and  consequetitly  non-unionists 
also,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  union,  it 
p^oceo^  on  the  idea  of  the  activity  df  the  few 
for  the  benefit  of  all ;   but  in  the  industrial 
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partnership  supported  by  the  whole  union, 
the  sacrifices  of  all  would  be  required  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few,  and  just  cause  would  be 
given  for  jealousy.  Lastly,  in  those  instances 
already  mentioned  in  which  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  established  productive 
associations,  a  spirit  of  independence  was 
manifested,  and  the  tendency  was  to  uphold 
the  claims  of  the  workmen  against  the  man* 
ager  as  jealously  as  those  of  the  unionists 
had  been  upheld  against  their  employers, 
and  far  too  obstinately  to  allow  of  the  neces- 
sary subordination  to  superiors  self-cho6en 
and  dependent  on  the  worlunen  themselves. 
There  was  only  one  exception  to  this  rule. 
There  however  the^uperiors  understood  so 
well  how  to  assert  their  authority  that  they 
converted  tiie  factory  into  a  private  under* 
taking  ol  dieir  own. 

But  if  these  difficulties  could  bo  sur* 
mounted,  still  the  investment  of  the  capital 
of  a  trades-union  in  manufaeturinfr  associa* 
tiooa  would  be  impossible,  -^e  money 
must  be  bo  invested  that  it  can  be  realixed 
at  any  moment.  The  only  way,  therefore, 
in  which  trades-Unions  can  support  such  ass6- 
ciations  is  by  depositidg  thdr  funds  in  Co- 
operative banks. 

After  the  idea  of  investment  in  productive 
associations  was  abandoned,  it  was  proposed 
to  invest  in  lalnd  or  buildings.  jBut  the 
opinions  of  the  Attomey-Greoeral  and  another 
lawyer  convihced  the  society  of  the  legal 
impossibility  of  tliis-  plan.  The  cap  ital  there- 
fore remained  unprofitable  tiH  1864,  when 
the  Executive  Council  deputed  theii'  presi- 
dent and  the  general  secretary  to  wlait  ou 
Mr.  GladBt<«e^  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  obtain  his  permission  to  deposit 
their  money  in  the  Post-Office  Savings  Banks. 
The  sodeily  thus  acquired,  not  for  itself  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  of  the  trades-unioiis,  the 
privilege  of  lodging  their  monies  to  an  un- 
limited ambuut  in  these  savinge^bonks^ 

They  did  notj  liowcver,  long  enjoy  this 
privilege  undisturbed.  In  1854-^  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  re- 
specting Friendly  Societies ;  and  Lord  Gode- 
rich  had  then  suggested  to  the  Executive 
Council  that  it  would  be  opportune  to  obtain 
protection  for  tboiV'  f ands,  which  were  un- 
protected against  embealemiht  and  theft. 
A  conference  of  all  the  trades-unions  of  Lon- 
don wds  therefore  held.  Deputations  Were 
sent  to  Menders  of  Parliament ;  add  in  thb 
Friendly  Societies  Bill  of  1855  a  clause, 
drawn  up  with'th^  assastanoe  of  members  of 
the  Amalgamated  Sofeie<iyj  Was  inserted, 
which  gave  non-uegistered  societies  the  same 
legal  protection  for  their  funds  as  registered 
Friendly  Societies.    As  this  clause  had  been 


inserted  at  the  instance  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  trades-unions  themselves, 
and  with  the  distinct  intention  of  granting 
legal  protection  to  their  funds,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  perfectly  secure.  But 
after  twelve  years,  on  the  1 5th  of  January 
1867,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  declared 
that  trades-unions  were  societies  which  re- 
strained industry,  and  were  therefore  legally 
incapable  of  possessing  property.  Thus  aJl 
theft  and  embezzlement  of  their  funds  "bv 
their  offices  were  exempt  from  punishment ; 
and  the  Government  had  a  right,  without 
further  ado,  to  confiscate  the  whole  of  their 
monies  invested  in  the  Post-OflSce  Savings 
Banks.  At  this  news  a  chonis  of  indigna- 
tion arose  from  the  working  classes.  They 
believed  themselves  duped  by  former  Gov- 
ernments. Having  full  faith  in  the  protec- 
tion conceded  to  them,  the  societies  had  ex- 
punged from  their  rules  a  ntimber  of  restric- 
tive and  precautionary  proviaons  for  the 
control  of  their  officers.  They  now  found 
themselves  defenceless.  The  Amalgamated 
Societv,  which  had  invested  more  than 
£40,000  in  the  Post-Office  Savings  Banks, 
summoned  a  large  a^embly  bf  tlie  trader 
unions  of  London  on  the  2F8t  6f  February 
1 867,  when  nearly  4000  members  were  p^ 
sent  A  deputation,  headed  by  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Engineers,  weiit  to  Afc  QlaA- 
stoned  who  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
judicial  decision,  and  promised  his  co-opera- 
tion for  tlie  reinovftl  of  the  wrong.  It  was 
redressed  by  the  Statute  81  ttud  83  Vict  cap. 
116  (81  July  1868);  and  ance  that  time  the 
funds  of  trades.union»  have  enjoyed  protec- 
tion and  security  like  any  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty. "      ' 

6.  The  ititemal  activity  of  \kx^  society 
since  1863  havihg  now  "been  '  described,  it 
only  remains  to  mention  three  traits  of  its 
extemkl  aspect.  In  order  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture.   '    : 

It  may  be  mentiondd,  first,  that  in  186*2 
the  society  joined  the  London  IVades'  Coun- 
cil,'which,  was  formed  in  jthat  year,  and  usually 
furnishes  its  president.  The  council  IsiKyt 
a  confederady  of  the  various  tradee-unioiis, 
but  rather  a  committee  of  theih,  which 
watches'  all  the  tvansactionb  and  Bills  in  Par- 
liament which  conoem  il^em,  and  e^mhies 
into  the^  rights  of  unioniMs  <mgaged  in  dis- 
putes, who  demand  aid  from  bth^r  societie& 
It»  effoHs  are  tiieifefoi'e  confined  to  the  ex- 
ternal attitude  of  the  body.  ,  It  hiw  no  voice 
in  the  domestic  a&irs:  of  individual  unions ; 
and  the  resolutions  Wliifch  'it  passes  within 
the  limits  of  its  ^here  of  action  have  no 
binding  authority  over  those  unions  sepa- 
rately. Soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
London  Trades'  Council,  the   International 
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Workmen's  ABsociation  was  foanded,  and 
the  Society  declined  an  invitation  to  join  it 
or  to  send  representatives  to  the  Congress. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  English  trades-unions,  as 
snch,  belong  to  the  International  AssociaUos, 
though  individual  members  are  not  forbidden 
to  join  it  in  their  private  capacity. 

Secondly  may  be  noticed  the  openness 
which  characterizes  the  dealings  and  attitude 
of  the  socttety.  Far  from  shunning  publicity, 
it  affords  the  public  every  opportunity  of 
becomiDg  acquainted  with  its  working.  All 
its  different  publications,  the  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  yearly  reports,  all  circulars  and 
sommoDses  distributed  to  the  members,  are 
regularly  forwarded  to  the  newspapers  for 
issertion.  Besides  this,  it  takes  every  op^ 
porianity  of  arguing  its  case  before  the 
world.  Thas  in  1854  it  sent  a  deputation 
to  a  coBferenee  on  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labour,  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
After  the  annual  eongresses  of  sociai  sdonce 
had  commenced  in  1857,  the  Eiecutive 
CouDcU  in  1850  resolved  to  send  a  delegate, 
that  no  misrepresentation  of  their  society, 
or  of  other  trades-unions,  might  remain  un- 
answered. At  the  congress  in  1861  their 
member,  Mr.  Newton,  explained  the  develop- 
ment and  worling  of  the  society;  and  ho 
had  already,  in  1859,  delivered  a  speoTch  at 
Edinburgh^  refuting  an  attack  made  by  Mr. 
Adam  Black  on  1J^  society  an4  on  ttades* 
unions  in  general.  ■ 

Ihe  third  point  is  the  attitude  of  the  so- 
ciety in  raAttera  which  concern  the  mass  of 
the  working  classes.  '  The  cotrse  of  this 
inquiry  ha»  already  shown  it  at  the'  front  in 
aQ  those  indutftrial  questions  which  aro  com- 
mon to  trades-unions  ;  in  these  questions  it 
has  often  taken  the  lead  at  no  smalt  sacrifice 
to  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  took  little 
part  in  tho  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Re* 
form.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Lon- 
don Trades'  Council  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
movement  vere  introduced^  it  is  true,  by 
members  of  the  society.  But  these  men 
acted  soldy  in  their' private  ca^)acity;  and 
several  branches  objected  to  ^e  proceeding, 
regarding  it  as  an  abacdontneht  of  an  essen- 
tial principle  ^  trades-unions,  namely,  non- 
interference in  political  or  religious,  moven 
menta  A  formal  explanation  was  thereopon 
made  by  the  Exeoative  Ooimcil.  **'At  the 
same  tmie,"  the  Council  eontanues  aftter  this 
explanation,  ^  w<t  consider  the  Society  should 
not  allow  eithet  poliltio^l  or  toli^ous  ques- 
tions to  be  'inti*odttced  or  discussed  at  any  of 
its  lueetinga."*  And  it  is  tike  satne  with  tho 
\sm^K  majority  of  the  trade8runijon& 


The  history  of  the  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neers derives  its  importance  not  so  much 
from  its  exhibiting  the  working  of  a  given 
society  as  from  the  insight  it  affords  into  the 
normnl  development  of  the  modem  trades^ 
unions,  of  which  that  society  is  the  aptest 
type.  It  is  therefore  relevant  to  observe,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  changes  which  have  been 
made,  or  are  proposed  to  be  made,  in  the  law 
affecting  trades-unions,  since  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  are  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  freedom  of  association. 
The  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  ^his  year 
by  Mr.  nufl:he8  and  Mr.  Mundella  was  based 
on  three  pnnciplee  :-*-l.  The  perfect  freed<mi 
of  work  and  of  employment  upon  such 
terms  as  the  individual  workman  or  employer 
may  choose  to  accept ;  2.  The  protection  of 
the  property  of  all  associations  for  purposes 
not  criminal;  3.  The  ahotition  of  special 
tribunals  to  try  special  trade  offences,  and 
the  trial  of  all  such  offences  by  the  law  and 
law-courts  common  to  all  subjects.  This  Bill 
became  law  in  the  present  year;  and  thus, 
after  *a  struggle  of  nearly  a  century,  the 
trades^unions  obtained  a  legal  recognition. 
The  three  stages  through  which  their  history 
has  led  them  are  similai*  to  those  which  in 
former  times  the  Frith^ilds  and  indepen- 
dent Crpft^guilds  experieticed.  These  earlier 
associations  were  at  first  entirely  forbidden ; 
then  they  existed  on  legal  sufferance ;  and  fin- 
ally they  were  recognised  by  the  Legislature, 
and  becahse  in  due  time  Hnks  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State,  as  legal  combinations 
for  the  objebts  they  had  in  view.  The  next 
stop  m  the  progress  of  their  modom  repre- 
sent^ivos  will  be  the  leg^l  establishnient  of 
Mn  MundelWs  "  Chambers  of  Labour,"  with 
the  trades-unions  to  represeht  the  workmen. 
In  this  way  there  will  be  a  return  to  fixity  of 
conditions  in  the  sale  of  labour  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  such  as  dxisted  before 
tho  degonenttion  of  the  Craf  t^ilda,  and, 
with  that,  a  retum  to  a  well-regulated  state 
of  industry  in  general 


— ^*-*»-^ 


*  Ahitraet  Report  of  the  CounciTs  Proceedings, 
1888,  p.  la. 
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Art.  IV. — PHtLoeofar,  Psyoholooy,  afd 

'  MBTAPHtSIOB. 

Thh  three  words,*  philosophy, '  psychology, 
and  meta{)hysi(»^  are  words  so  freqnontly  ♦ 
,  confounded,  tkey  are  wtoids  of  such  compre- 
hensive (Signification,  and,  lastly,  they  are 
words  the  us©  of  which  is  io  absolutely'  un- 
avoidable by  all  deep  thinkeis-*-even  those 
who  most  dislike  the  subjects  which  tbey 
represent — that  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt 
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accurately  to  distingruish  and  define  their 
meaning.  I  believe  that  they  are  all  neces- 
sary words,  and  of  perfectly  distinn^ishable 
meanino:;  and  I  shall  accordingly  attempt  to 
define  each  of  them  in  turn. 

I.  In  the  times  when  the  word  Philoso- 
phy was  first  invented,  there  could  have 
been  no  question  with  any  intelliorent  man  as 
to  its  true  meaning,  nor  any  need  for  a  de- 
finition or  explanation  of  it  As  the  love  of 
wisdom,  it  stood  to  signify  the  whole  sum 
of  those  efforts  by  which  men  get  to  know 
what  is  truest,  highest,  most  important  for 
their  welfare.  Nothing  was  excluded  from 
it;  nothing  lay  outside  its  circumference. 
It  was  the  attempt  to  comprise  in  one  view 
all  those  relations  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  our  guide  to  happiness.  No  one  would 
then  have  dreamed  of  putting  philosophy  in 
antagonism  to  science,  and  arguing,  from 
the  splendid  attainments  of  inquirers  in  cer- 
tiiiu  definite  lines,  that  the  deep-rooted  in- 
stinct of  man  to  make  a  way  for  himself  in 
the  unknown,  the  unexperienced,  the  novbl, 
the  obsciirq,  was  hencerorth  to  be  quenched 
and  die  away.  Such  was  not  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  primitive  age  ;  they  had  too  little 
accurate  knowledge  to  be  inclined  to  set  up 
that  which  they  bad  as  a  model  to  which  all 
the  future  investigations  of  tnen  must  con- 
form ;  they  were  not  oppressed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  possessions;  they  had  the 
freedom  of  all  first  beginnings.  What  th^ 
were  not,  we  are.  We  have  gained  such 
wealth  of  knowledge  that  we  are  afraid  to 
desert  the  structures  that  have  been  built  for 
us  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  our  pre- 
decessors. Here,  we  think,  we  are  secure ; 
here  let  us  remain.  Nevertheless  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  respects^  the  freedom  of  man 
must  be  vindicated.  Even  in  the  most  firm- 
ly organized  societies  different  members  are 
perpetually  severing  themselves  from  the 
parent  body  to  become  the  founders  and 
originators  of  a  new  order  of  things,  to 
establish  offshoots  and  colonies  which  shall 
be  instinct  with  a  spirit  as  yet  unheard  of ; 
and  so  it  is  with  our  knowledge.  Whatever 
the  sofidity  of  our  achievements,  there  is  a 
necessity  for  ever  to  ref nse  to  be  enslaved 
by  them.  To  prevent  our  enslavenient  is 
the  task  of  philosophy.  Philosopby  then  is 
lightly  opposed  to  science ;  but  it  is  apposed 
to  it  not  as  if  they  were  rival  and  incompati- 
ble endeavours,  nor  again  as  if  they  were  dif- 
fercnt  methods  of  pursuing  the  same  object, 
nor  again  as  if  they  were  the  pnrsnit  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge  as  astronomy 
and  geology  arc  different  branches.  It  is 
opposed' to  science  as  the  germinal  itopulse 
is  opposed  to  the  *  perfected  fruit,  as  the 
universal  energy  of  creation  is  opposed  to 


the  particular  concrete  attainment.  Astron- 
omy, geology,  chemistry,  all  the  separate 
sciences,  are  the  divers  kind  of  produce 
which  the  teeming  force  of  the  human  intel- 
lect has  brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day 
and  solidified  in  concrete  manifestation ;  but 
the  vivifying  enei^  which  created  these  is 
not  confined  to  these,  any  more  than  the 
productive  power  of  nature  is  limited  to 
those  plants  and  animals  which  at  present 
exist ;  and  the  creative  spirit  must  ever  retire 
from  the  cosmos  which  is  its  accoraplLshed 
wprk,  and  seek  new  modes  of  origmation 
from  the  darkness  from  which  it  first  i»- 
$ned. 

Let  us  then  consider  tJie  nature  of  this 
philosophical  impulse,  the  different  views 
iield  respecting  it,  its  characteristics  in  birth 
and  growth,  its  real  and  true  aim  as  contrast- 
ed with  that  which  may  erroneously  be  as- 
signed to  it  The  first  idea  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  take  extensive  and  original 
views  of  things  is  to  find  some  formula 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  imagin- 
able circumstance  and  phenomenon.  This 
was  the  ^m  of  Thales,  of  Ileraclitus,  of 
Pythagoras ;  and  these  celebrated  men  put 
down  water,  fire,  and  number  respectively 
as  the  ultimate  foundation,  as  the  key  to  the 
Bolulion  of  all  things.  Wliat  notions  they 
had  about  the  value  of  their  doctrines  to 
men,  Af  the  f  uturo  progress  of  the  race  in 
knowledge,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire. 
They  doubtless  thought^  as  many  after  them 
have  thought,  that  they  hkd  arrived  at  final- 
ity, that  after  them  nono  could  any  more 
move  from  the  centre  which  they  had  estab- 
lished ;  and  thus  they  f  ofl  into  the  first  great 
danger  of  philosophy.  The  notion  tliat  the 
aniverse  contains  some  one  secret,  the  dis- 
conerer  of  which  will  be  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind, is  one  into  which  original  minds  are 
the  most  prone  to  falL  It  inspires  them 
with  the  most  biiUiant  ambition,  the  ambi- 
tion of  being  the  king  of  the  intellects  of 
the  world,  to  whom  all  succeeding  inquirers 
will  acknowledge  that  their  own  victoiies  are 
due. 

But  this  notion,  that  there  is  any  one  se- 
cret tn  nature,  whicb  she  ■  jealously  bides 
from  us,  but  which  we  may^  if  clover  enough 
wrest  from  her,  is  the  baiie  of  philosophy. 
As  long  as  it  is  entertained,  it  wiU  be  useless 
to  try  to  avert  the.  lidieule  of  men  of  the 
world  or  men  of  sciehoe,  who  will  insbt  on 
putting  the  awkward  qutestiouy  whether  phi- 
losophers have  yet  lotmd  what  thcj  are 
looking  for.  Secure  m  their  own  saccess^ 
since  they  sought  after  the  ddarly  attainable, 
they  will  plausibly  argue  that  philosophers, 
in  the  endeavour  to  gain  a  deeper  insight, 
have  grasped  at  mere  moonshine  and  shadow. 
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Bnt  let  it  once  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  no  such  single  secret  of  nature,  and 
philosophy  is  free  again.  Secrets  enough 
nature  has;  to  unfold  them  one  after 
another  i^  the  highest  inteUectuai  delight; 
it  is  the  very  task  of  philosophy  to  feel  that 
what  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  to  be  open 
and  plain  really  conceals  depths  of  being,  to 
exhibit  which  fully  is  a  task  for  long  ages. 
But  this  is  an  infinite  procelss ;  the  end  of  it 
will  never  be  reached.  If  we  are  to  accept 
in  any  senso  that  legend  of  the  veiled  Isie, 
we  must  interpret  the  veil  as  signifying,  iy>t 
any  mysterious  self-concealment  of  an  un- 
known power,  but  the  pure  open  infinity 
which  escapes  our  apprehension  by  its  sim- 
ple magnitude. 

Nothing  has  so  much  tended  in  mode^ 
times  to  foster  the  idea  of  a  single  secret  of 
nature  as  the  great  discovery  of  Newton. 
To  those  who  during  the  last  century  saw 
the  unfolding  of  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
and  the  universality  of  the  region  over 
which  it  prevailed,  it  was  no  unnsttural 
thought  that  this  was  that  to  which  all  fu- 
ture mquiry  must  be  eubservient.  And  yet. 
whether  gravitation  according  to  Newton's 
law  be  really  univcreid.  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  even  physical  science  has  not  by  any 
means  tied  itself  xiown  by  a  rigid  connection 
with  the  theory.  Electricity,  magnetism, 
the  developriient  of  species,  the  dev^opment 
of  language,  are  all  subjects  which,  oi  anfy 
rate  at  present^  lie  naite  outside  the  theoty 
of  gcmvitatioiw  '  Ifc  therefore  was  very  useless 
trouble  in  many  of  the  promotexs  of  spirlt- 
nal  science  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
great  spiritnal  principle  which  should  dis- 
place Newton's  theory  from  its.  imaging 
positiom  of  arbiter  of  the  universe.  It  .was 
more  than  useless;  it  was  ot^b  injuiious  to 
them.  For  the  grdat  secrets  of  the  universe 
are  not  specially  disclosed  to  those  who  have 
an  extraordinai^  ambition  to  discovei*  th(3m, 
but  at  the  time  ^hen  the>  Ininds  of  xnea  art) 
ripe  for  them*  . ' 

Whem  then  I  saj^  tha«  philosophy  has  for 
its  aim  to  quit  the  certain,  clear,  and  definite, 
and  to  elicit  new  modbs  of  onginiitiQn'  and 
discoy^  from  the  dbacure.  and  dark  parts 
of  the  universe,  /this  mufet  .tiot  be .  4»ken  to 
mean  that  philosophy  has  for  ilts.aim  to  find 
out  the  seoret  of  the  universe.  Doubttess 
that  nnitT  of  fodit^  and  impulse,  thaib  kin- 
ship of  TWfture,  which  rans^+'Sio  we  fcanuot 
avoid  believing^*--tbpiigh.all(iiings  ajiiunate, 
and  as  some  w6uid  think  even  through  whiat 
we  call  tbe  iaonimatie,  will  impre^  itsdf  on 
the  pbilosoipher,  •  and  guide  him  in  his  re- 
search. Bcmbftleas,  too,  the  philosopher 
must  aim  at  universality.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  distinction  between  him  and 


the  scientific  inquirer;  for  the  scientific  in- 
quirer avowedly  takes  only  a  portion  of  the 
field  of  knowledge  as  his  own.  But  there 
is  the  widest  difference  between  the  idea  that 
nature  has  one  ultimate  secret,  and  this  im- 
pulse after  universality.  The  latter  docs 
not  presuppose  finality  ;  the  former  does. 

To  proceed.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  philosophy  is  connected  in  a  special 
manner  with  the  science  of  n?ind.  It  is  an 
error,  too,  purely  of  recent  times ;  no  ancient 
philosopher  conceived  in  this  way  of  philo- 
sophy. Tliales  and  Ileraclitus,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  all  regarded  the  physical  universe 
as  mateiial  for  the  most  widely  speculative 
intellect.  It  is  true  tb^t  the  way  iu  which 
these  four  thinkers  respectively  regarded 
physical  research  was  very  ditferent.  To 
Thales  and  Heraclitus,  the  ditTerence  be- 
tween mental  aod  physical,,  inquiry  hud  not 
yet  suggested  itself;  nor  indeed  did  they 
contemplate  any  division  of  the  field  of 
Knowledge  into  separate  branche*^.  When 
Heraclitus  declared  that  fire  was  the  essence 
of  the  universe,  and  that  all  things  are  in  a 
state  of  fli^x,  he  did  not  regard  hmij^clf  as  a 
physical  apquirer,  or  i^  a  naOntal  inquirer, 
but  as  an, inquirer  simply.  In  Plato's  time 
physijcaj  science  was,  beginning  to  develop 
itself  as  a  separate  Mudy ;  and,  as  we  see  in 
the  Phaedo,  be  rejected  it  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  why  he  rejected  it.  He  did  not, 
like  many  modem  writers,  allow  the  excel- 
lence of  pliysiqil  science,,  and  then  set  it 
side  by  side  with  philosophy,  as  separate 
subjects;  ijUL  which  case  he  would  certainly 
have;  limited  the  »rea  of  philosophy  to  men- 
tal sciencje.  ,  But  he  rejected  the  physical 
scienicie  of  his  (Jay  precisely  because  it  was 
erecting  itself  as  a  separate  subject,  because 
it  did  not  submit  itself  to  that  deeper  philoso- 
phy which  he  sought  to  promote.  So  far 
was  Jie  from  excluding  the  physical  universe 
from  his  thoii^t,  that  in  the/TimaJUs  he 
made  an  elaborate  theory  pf  it,  Ite  did  in- 
deed ejfr  in  this  rejection  ;  for  none  without 
del^b^^ate^y  sjmtting  bb  eyes  car^  deny  the 
splejudid  success  pf  physical  science  as  a 
separate  subject>  But  his  error  was  the 
error  of  a  npblq  mind.  He  h^d  an  intellect 
that  imperatively  dcmandetjl  unity.  He 
cpuld  not  endur?  schism  either,  in  tbe  uni- 
verse^or  in  sta^o  polity,'or  ^, the,  thought  of 
man.  And  it  is  evident  tliajt  when  physical 
Bigieific^  pr  any  olther  pursuit,  separates  itself 
froi?a  the  C)^i:^tral  aim  of  jnan's  nature,  a 
achism  Js,  |to  a  certain  extent^  produced  in 
thi^t  ndfrurq.  It  r^qu^red  ii;\ore  expejdence 
th^n  PlatQj  peribaps.  could  hayq  possess- 
ed to  discern  that,  such  ,  a  schism  is 
only  superficial^  that  knowledge  is  ad- 
vanced   by   men's    devoting  themselves  to 
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the  separate  branches  of  it  respectively, 
and  that  such  a  separation  of  pursuits 
does  not  imply  that  each  inquirer  is  cut  off 
from  the  central  root,  the  unity  of  the  whole, 
which  is  on  the  contrary  that  which  supplies 
to  all  inquirers  their  life  and  energy.  Aris- 
totle was  the  first  to  teach  the  separation  of 
the  sciences ;  and  this  was  one  or  the  great- 
est steps  ever  taken  in  the  development  of 
knowledge.  But  Aristotle  was  very  far 
from  thinking  that  knowledge  was  entirely 
mnltiform,  and  that  philosophy  had  to  do 
with  one  branch  of  it,  and  not  with  another. 
lie  was  as  well  aware  as  Plato  that  all 
knowledge  was  a  single  realm,  though  he 
had  not  the  enthusiastic  eagerness  of  Plato 
to  contemplate  this  whole  realm  at  once. 

It  is  clear  then  that  in  the  primitive  ori- 
ginal idea  of  philosophy,  investigation  into 
the  physical  universe  f wmed  a  part  of  it.  It 
is,  however,  a  different  and  much  barder 
task  to  show  that  this  is  stiU  a  part  of  phi- 
losophy— ^that  the  physical  sciences  are  not 
independent,  isolated  systems,  but  that  they 
have  their  root  in  the  philosophical  impulse, 
and  that  it  is  by  this  impulse  that  they  be- 
come connected  and  receive,  development. 
And  to  show  the  full  relations  of  pnysical 
science  with  philosophy,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  tnder  principles  than  phys- 
ical f»cience  can  supply. 

An  true'  phflo96phy  se^kfe,  as  has  teen 
said,  to  be  universal,  and  to  contemplate  the 
universe  as  a  whole  possessed  of  an  intrinsic 
unity.  Hence  all  true  philosophy  must  as- 
sume that  the  d'llalism  of  mind  and  *  matter 
(the  bi'oad^^  division  6i  things  with  which 
we  are  acquainted)  is  only  sea  apparent, dual- 
ism, and  that  beneath  it  lies  a  more  compre- 
hensive tinity.  Every  true  philosophei*  is 
penetrated  by  the  sen«e  of  'this  unity,  and 
seeks  as  iar  as  pofesiblfe  to  exhibit  it.  No 
philoisophef  b'as  yet  exhibited  it  fully ;  and 
th«  full  exhibition  6f  it  is  more  likely  to 
come 'about  by  the  gradual  development  of 
thotight  tiiiin  by  anv  sudden  discovery.  But 
there  are  two  ways  m  whicTi' a  philosopher 
may  attempt,  as  far  hs^  he  fe  able,  to  exhibit 
the  unity  of  tttotter  and  mind}  or,  to  use  a 
bettei*  term,  ipitit;  H(§  may  s^t  down  uiatr 
ter  as  Wtimato,  and  make  spirit  a  function 
of  matter;  01*  he  may  set  down  spirit  ^s 
ultimate;  and  make  mattier  ^  fiinction  of 
spirit.  Thefdrmei-  li?,  in  onic  respect;  the 
nio^  6byiyud;  ahd  at  pi^sent  *  ccrtJainly  the 
most  workable  niethod.'  iPur  the  material 
univets^  i^  givien to  our*  eyesight  as  awhdle ; 
all  its  parts  are  continuous;  whereas  the 
spiritual  **orid  hppeii^  to  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  /isoUit^dy  indefpendetit  beings,  and  it 
is  very*  difficult  to.  iohceivb  of  it  otherwise. 
It  is  then  tniuch  easier,  in  our  investigations. 


to  consider  spirit  as  a  function  of  matter, 
than  to  consider  matter  as  a  function  of 
spirit.  Nevertheless,  few  who  reflect  on  the 
question  are  able  to  resist  the  conclusion 
tnat  the  universe  is,  fundamentally,  spiritnaL 
If  we  analyse  what  we  mean  by  matter,  wc 
find  that  each  of  its  elements  taken  sepa- 
rately— such  as  colour,  smell,  taste,  even  size 
and  shape — is  capable  of  being  considered 
a  function  of  mind.  The  percipient  is  as 
necessary  to  the  existence  01  these  elements 
as  is  the  thing  perceived.  If  there  were  no 
eyes  in  the  world,  there  might  be  the  vibra- 
tfcn  of  an  undulatory  ether,  but  there  would 
not  be  colour  in  our  sense  of  the  word  colour. 
It  nsed  to  be  thought  that  shape  and  size 
were  absolute  qualities  of  matter;  but  the 
eminent  English  psychologists  have  shown 
that  without  the  energy  of  the  percipient 
these  qualities  also  would  fade  away  into  un- 
meaningnesd.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  no 
quality  of  matter  which  is  incapable  of  being 
exhibited  as  a  function  of  tne  percipient 
mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
spiritual  qualities  incapable  of  being  exliib- 
ited  as  functions  of  matter.  Our  passions 
and  emotions  are  purely  spiritual.  Take 
anger  or  fear,  for  example.  The  signs  of 
anger  or  fear,  tlie  redness  or  paleness,  may 
indeed  be  exhibited  on  tbe  face  of  a  man; 
but  the  signs  are  no  more  to  be  identified 
with  tbe  emotion  itself  of  anger  or  fear  than 
are  the  letters  of  the  words  ajUger  or  fear 
printed  on  this  paper.  These  considerations 
appear  tjO  prove  that  if  we  coufd  contem- 
plate the  universe  as  a  single  whole  tl^e  fun- 
damental character  of  U  wouM  be  seen  to  be 
spiritual,  .-  , 

If  this  ,be  trud,  then  it  must  be  the  effort 
of  the  philosopher  to  subordinate  the  mate- 
rial to  the  spiritual,  to  asstcii  to  ey^ry  exter- 
Aal  lavy  a  meaning  delved  ffbm  the  inter- 
nal, to  shoV  that  gravit^ion,  electJ^city,  the 
cohesion  of  granite,,  tho  fluidity  of  "Waters, 
have.  }n  them  that  which  is  not  wltliout  kin- 
ship to  tfcp  impulses  of  man.  '  But  tliis  ia  a 
harf  task;  nor,  in  isaving  that  it  must  be  flie 
effort  of  'th(i  p'hJfos6j)h<ir,'  U  iV&^pl^ed  .itliat 
it'niust  be  his  total 'e^oit  Tot  tlie^scarcli 
after  knowledge  Jist^  ^  was  iiii plied  in  wliat 
was  ^d  about  ^Plaio,  a  .Rouble  cUaJriict^r. 
Partly  we'  liavcj.  feHhrow  tturselvea  A^ely 
over  the  widp  ieajlms  of  Jiature,  and  gaflier 
in  the  diversity-  of  j6\)Jects.'>t'hich'  i^e  j)^- 
seifts  to  US;  paAl^i'we  liav^  toi.  disc^  tibe 
nnity  of  cliaracter  and,  prijnciple  prevailing 
amonsj  the  divemt  j^  of  pbiecdi.  T^e'^plii- 
jlpsophbr  miist'not,'  \v]illc  pursuing  the  latter 
aim,  neglckihe  fbrtnc^rj'or  bis  phiJosapby 
will  Nnther  up  f(^  W^atlt  ^f  susWiiaUce^  Tie, 
above  all  oth<?r  mqulren^  jntist  de3i)re  to  be 
catholic,  universal,  uniform ;  tut  tbere  are 
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schisms  in  our  knowledge  which  he  must 
tolerate,  to  which  he  must  at  present  submit 
himself. 

Those  philosophers  who  endeavour  to 
brin^  to  its  completion  this  great  tendency 
of  philosophy,  to  exhibit  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  world  as  dominating  over  and  com- 
prising all  other  laws,  are  called  metaphysi- 
cians. Of  their  methods  more  will  be  said 
presently*  Here  it  will  be  suflScient  to  re- 
mark, that  their  end,  though  one  that  all 
men  must  hope  for  and  believe  in,  is  yet 
not  one  immediately  practical  and  visible. 
Time  will,  as  I  believe,  work  on  their  side ; 
the  material  will  be  gradually  penetrated 
and  transformed  by  the  spirituaL  But  we 
must  beware  of  thmking  that  metaphysics 
is  the  only  philosophy,  or  that  the  physical 
sciences  will  remain  in  their  isolated,  schis- 
matic state  until  that  final  culminating  mo- 
ment when  they  shall  be  shown  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  spiritual  unitv. 

On  the  contrary,  philosophy  is  even  now, 
and  has  ever  been,  at  work  among  the  sci- 
ences, A  vast  and  gradual  influence  tends 
to  bring  tlxese  separate  portions  of  our  know- 
ledge into  connection  with  each  other — an 
influence  8<Hneti,nes  vaguer,  sometimes  dear- 
er,  but  always  rising  out  of  vagueness  into 
clearnees,  sometimes  tending  to  attoch  only 
some  two  or  three  sciences  together,  some- 
times iipptjca'ble  to  the  wHole  range  of  our 
knowledge.  Thus  the  nebular  hypothesis,  if 
true,  would  connpct  ast]*onomy  and  geol- 
og}',  and  if  carpeld  far  enough,  would  prob- 
ably wholly  unite  these  science^ ;  but  it  need 
not  touch  upon  any  science  but  these  two, 
though,  of  course,  ii  might  do  so.  Tims 
the  nebular  hypothesis  is  3  philosophical 
effort,  though  one  of  a  limited  chja^oter. 
Its  tendency^  as  far  as  it  goes>  is  to  make  our 
kn9wledge  unif oim ;  but  it  does  not  go 
very  far  in  this  direction.  On  the  other 
hand,  .  the  the9ry,  oif  evolution,  of  the 
development  of  the  heterogeneous  out  of 
the  homogeneous,,  as  given  by  Mr.. Herbert 
Spender,  is  a  very  wide  philosophical  efifort ; 
tlierje  is  nardly  any  portion  9^  our  knoF- 
ledge,  material  qr  amritual,  to  which  it  is 
TU)^  appUeabJe  j^  j^  Jbas  3  strong  tendency 
to  prppiote ,  tl^*  unity  ,  of  our  knowledge. 
Not  that  ev^n  IJ^s,  or  any  pflfort  yithin  our 
present  pajacity^  ^^ttains  to  anything  .like 
t!h,e  dime'psipijs'qf  ^flnal  philosophy.  It. is 
^riou^h  t^at'th^jtencienay  ^exists;  tli^t  all 
our  Iwnpw.ledge'  is  ;undergo;ifag  ^  per^^tual 
rcmo4ening,  a  fnnijainental  change  which  is 
not  d^strutftioh  tut  renoyationt  There  is 
not  an  atom,  of  it  which,  is  not  contiiimilly 
b^ingset  in  some, new  poipt  of  view,  whei;e- 
in  it  is  harmonised  with  other  portions  that 
have    hithqrto   been  supposed  alien  to  it. 


This  change  is  the  work  of  philosophy ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  all  philosophy  is  not 
spiritual  philosophy.  The  tendency  of  phi- 
losophy is  spiritual ;  those  who  seek  to  bring 
all  our  knowledge  into  harmony  will  be 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  spiritual  prin- 
ciples ;  but  as  there  are  purely  material  parts 
of  our  knowledge,  so  there  are  purely  ma- 
terial ways  of  harmonizing  thpse  parts. 

Thus  while  philosophy  has  a  clear  and 
universal  aim — namely  to  bring  all  know- 
ledge, all  reality,  into  harmony — and  while 
philosophy,  as  a  whole  (unless  the  view  here 
maintained  be  wrong),  nas  a  metaphysical 
and  spiritual  tendency,  and  the  principles 
which  will  gradually  shine  clearer  and  clearer 
in  proportion  to  our  increased  command  of 
truth  are  spiritual  principles,  yet  this  latter 
belief  is  no  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Philosophy,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Metaphyeics;  and  the  philo- 
sopher will  not  bind  himself  down  to  any 
spiritual  principle,  but.  will  eeize  upon  any 
facts,  any  forms  of  representation  whicn 
appear  to  him  able'  tp  harmonize  and 
UnK  together  difierent, portions  of  our  know- 
ledge. Thus  a  philosopher  nx^y  know  his 
theories  to  be  partial,  and  not  universal^  as 
would  be  the  case  with  those  who  thought 
of  the  nebular  hypoth^is;  but  he  could 
not  call  himself  a  philosopher  without  a  be- 
lief that  Jiis  thQpriQs  directly  aided  the  es- 
tabUaWent  of  a  universal  harmony. 

Here,  liowcYcr^  it  is  tb^  philosophy 
touches  upon  sciepce.  For  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  science  is,  that  it  submits  to 
be  partial  for  the  sake  of  clearness  ;  so  that 
when  philosophy  submits  to  be  partial,  even 
with  a  view  to  furthering  the  universal  har- 
rnojiy  of  ki^owledge,  it  touches  the  bprder 
of  science.  And  in  fact.th^c  fc  ^o  clearly 
marked  line  between  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence; though  of  fom^  ,view^  we, -may  say 
<lecidcdly,  ,"  these  ^e  scientific/?  and  of 
otWfS,  "tbe3e  ^^  philoftophicaj."  ,Iti/>lhc 
$r&t  aim  of  the  ecientific,  ii^quirer,  not  to 
.eplArge  his  range^  bi^f  to  be  accurate  and 
complete  within  his  range*,  it  is  tl^Q  first 
aim  of  the  philosopher  to  epibrace  a  large 
cpmpi^  ^  that  he  is  jcowpelled  to  sub- 
mit to  a  want  of  defipitenea^  for  the  sake 
of  ;universality. »  T}ic  solid  n^asses  of  knqw- 
le^gfi  whiclii  we^catl  thei  B<?Jei)qes,  stand  in  a 
,^mannpr  if olated^ ,  like  thi^,  ,p}an^p  and  st^rs 
jn  the  heaven  ;  and  just  ,fts  in,  tl>e  mfiterial 
^nitcrse  tJierfj  foats  an  ether,  dividing  and 
yet  uuituig  the  solid  pijbe,^  sp  those,  parfs  of 
pur  Iqiowledge  ,  Tv.hVfh  wp.ar^  entitled,  to 
cjo^ider  ifix^d  ai?d  certain  are  ^pa^atod  and 
at. the  ?ame  time  united  ;by;  lai^ge  tracts  of 
otscurlty,  enlightened  by  ,on)y ,  a  f^w  ele- 
mentary, principles.     Plolosophy  is  bound 
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not  to  shrink  from  dealing  with  these  tracts 
of  comparative  obscurity ;  the  scientific  in- 
qairer  does,  with  reason,  pass  them  over: 
but  it  is  not  unimportant  to  our  welfare 
that  they  should  be  kept  before  our  notice. 
Thus  all  theories  on  the  nature  of  things 
which  are  too  large  to  be  corroborated  and 
verified  by  such  observation  of  facts  as  we 
can  comraaad,  and  yet  are  such  as  witliin 
this  limitation  approve  themselves  to  our 
reason,  are  essentially  philosophical.  Sci- 
entific men  are  afraid  of  vagueness;  bat  it 
is  right  not  to  be  too  much  afraid  of  vague- 
ness, though  no  one  should  be  con^tcnt  with 
resting  in  it  Those  who  refuse  at  the 
outset  to  take  into  their  consideration  re- 
gions that  to  their  apprehension  are  dark 
or  dimly  lighted,  who  confine  themselve-s  to 
clear  ideas  and  irrefutable  logic,  will  never 
efifect  anything  original.  Few  men  indeed 
are  aware  how  great  their  ignorance  is; 
or,  if  they  arc  compelled  to  own  it  in  ai^ 
case,  their  next  resource  is  to  represent  the 
subject  as  inaccessible  to  human  inquiry 
altogether,  so  that  at  any  rate  they  may 
not  be  inferior  to  others.  But  the  truth 
is,  there  are  immense  trncts,  of  which  we 
are  ignorant  now,  which  are  not  necessa- 
rily inaccessible  to  human  inquiry,  and  in 
which  patient  observation  may  disclose  to 
us  here  one  gleam,  there  another;  and  it 
is  a  most  essential  part  of  philosophy  not 
to  let  us  ignore  these  tracts.  Even  in  such 
sciences  as  chemistry  and  astronomy,  how 
much  there  is  which  must  be  true,  which 
will  be  discovered,  of  which  we  have  not 
the  shadow  of  an  idea  now ;  and  how 
much  more  when  we  come  to  the  thoughts 
and  faculties  of  men  or  of  brutes.  Th^  ob- 
scure, inchoative  character  of  philosophy  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  originality  and 
universality  of  it 

And  if  it  be  objected  that  what  is  here 
said  of  the  obscurity  of  the  reahns  of  philo- 
sophy is  not  consistent  with  what  was  pre- 
viously said  of  philosophy  being  the  endea- 
vour to  harmonize  all  knowledge,  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Philosophy  is  not  res- 
ponsible for  the  fact  of  our  ignorance, 
thouixh  it  is  that  which  convinces  us  of  our 
ignorance ;  in  obeying  the  purely  free  and 
unconfined  impulse  to  know  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  we  do  actually  find  that  the 
fields  of  our  knowledge  are  but  as  islands  in 
an  ocean  of  the  unknown.  It  is  possible,  in 
endeavouring  to  harmonize  nil  reality,  to 
ignore  realities  which  are  unknown  or  half 
known,  as  if  they  were  non-existent  ?  It  is 
impossible ;  and  therefore  philosophy,  in  the 
endeavour  to  be  universal,  must  of  iiccessity 
lintror  among  the  obscure. 

Yet  philosophy  is  not  alien  from  science, 


and  if  we  like,  we  may  consider  science 
simply  as  philosophy  contracting  itself  for 
the  moment  and  bringing  itself  to  a  focuf. 
For  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than 
thought^  the  tl\pught  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  men ;  and  though  thought  is  in- 
finite in  its  capacity,  it  can  narrow  itself  to 
grasp  the  finite.  And  when  we  come  to 
the grea*  genei alizali;  ns  ofscience,  the  highest 
successful  achievements  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, we  feel  it  not  unnatural  to  call  the 
authors  of  them  pLilosophers.  We  call 
Newton  a  philosopher.  And  again,  if  we 
look  at  these  great  generalizations,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
distinctly  reached  by  the  way  of  philosophy ; 
that  is,  they  occurred  not  to  men  whose 
minds  were  bent  on  the  clear  and  compre- 
hensible, but  to  men  whose  minds  roamed 
over  the  spaces  of  the  unknown.  The 
theory  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun 
was  thought  of  centuries  before  Copernicus ; 
and  even  Copernicus  did  not  prove  it ;  so 
gradually  did  it  emerge  out  of  the  category 
of  the  fantastic  into  the  category  of  the  de- 
monstrated. Kepler's  laws  were  not  cert^nly 
thought  of  before  Kepler ;  but  if  Kepler  had 
not  possessed  an  immense  imaginative  power 
such  as  on  other  occasions  displayed  itself  in 
hypotheses  seemingly  the  most  eccentric, 
all  the  clear  thinking  in  the  world  would 
never  have  discovered  what  he  discovered. 
Gravitation  was  thought  of  before  Newton ; 
tiie  atomic  theory,  in  quite  ancient  times; 
the  development  of  species  ia  even  yet 
rather  a  hypothesis  believed  from  its  adapta- 
tion to  our  reason,  than  a  theorem  proved 
on  the  evidence  of  facts. 

Ofie  of  the  best  instances  of  the  aid  -which 
even  a  partly  erroneous  philosophical  theory 
may  lend  to  the  forraatioii  of  clear  science 
is  atforded  by  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  aa- 
tronomy.  And  this  is  especially  noticeable ; 
for  the  Ptolemaic  system  grounded  itself  on 
observation  more  than  most  scientific  ivystems 
do ;  so  that  if  we  can  see  the  remodelling 
impulse,  the  element  native  to  thonirht, 
working  in  this  system,  it  will  bo  plain  how 
greatly  it  must  prevail  through  all  science. 
Now  the  tlieory  of  epicycles  and  eccentrics, 
on  which  the  whole  Ptolemaic  system  wka 
based,  and  without  which  it  would  ha>re 
been  impossible  to  register '  and  preserve 
those  observations  which  were  the  indis- 
pensable preliminaries  of  the  Copcmican 
system,  was  essentially  philosophical.  It 
sprang  up  in  the  Platonic  school ;  it  was 
!  adopted  by  Aristotle.  It  was  a  theory 
j  that,  rough  as  it  was,  still  demanded  tJie 
effort  of  thought,  and  not  merely  the  been 
eyesight.  It  liad  another  oharacteristac  coin- 
mon    in    philosophy ;  in    it    we   see    truth 
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gradually  emerging  from  error,  the  truth 
and  the  error  at  first  commingled  in  one  hy- 
pothesis, and  then  the  slow  deposition  of 
the  error,  and  the  liberation  of  the  truth 
that  had  previously  been  contained  in  solu- 
tion, ^  The  theory  of  epicycles,  as  is  well 
known,  was  this :  that  every  heavenly  body 
moved  in  an  orbit  traced  by  some  point  of 
a  wheel  revolving  round  another  wheel. 
Now  originally,  these  wheels  were  supposed 
to  be  actual  material^  solid,  though  invisible 
bodies,  and  ih»  planets  and  stars  to  be  stuck 
on  to  them,  as  a  stone  may  stick  on  t^o  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage.  In  this  form  the  theory 
was  untrue;  yet  it  contained  the  genn  of 
a  trath.  Nor  perhaps  could  the  truth  at 
first  have  been  set  forth,  or  at  least  have 
taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  without 
the  admixture  of  error.  The  living  truth 
lay  in  the  dead  error,  as  a  chicken  before  it 
is  hatched  lies  in  the  eggshell.  The  hard 
lifeless  sheil  ca;n  withstand  the  external 
forces  which  would  overpower  the  lining 
thing  were  it  too  soon  exposed  to  them.  And, 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  the  lifeless,  un- 
prodnctivG  mass  of  error  may,  by  the  fact  of 
its  easy  intelligibility,  take  hold  of  men's 
minda  far  more  readily  than  the  exact  truth, 
which  is  always  difficult  to  understalnd, 
could  have  done ;  and  in  this  way  the  truth 
is  enabled  to  survive  till  a  period  «omes  when 
it  is  stroi:^  enough  to  break  from  the  sur- 
rounding crust,  and  develop  without  fear.  This 
is  a  process  which  we  constantly  see ;  and 
where  the  error  b  simply  dead  error,'  and 
has  not  a  pernicious  activity,  it  is  a  very 
benefioial  process*  And  accordingly,  when 
Hipparchus  came,  he  discarded  thi^  por<^on 
of  the  theory  of  epicycles  which  had  been 
necessary  to  render  the  theory '  originally 
comprehensible,  namely,  the  materiality  of 
the  wheels,  and  retained  the  rest  And  in 
this  form  the  theory  of  epicycles,  in  its  broad 
features,  was  actually  true ;  not  the  highest 
aslronomical  tru^i,  not  so  comprehensive  as 
the  hypothesis  of  •  Kepler,  but  stiU  true  and 
for  the  time  most  instportant.  .  And  both 
Hip{>archus  and  Etokmy  would  probably 
have  agreed  in  this  further  chairaeteristie  of 
i\mr  theory— *that  it  was  a  tentative  thewy, 
which  might  in  time  be  superseded  by  some*- 
thing  better ;  and  this  '  tentativeiaess,  im^ 
plying  m  it  does*  a  radical  development  and 
not  merely  change  in  the  subordinate 
braaoh^s  of  a  hypothesis,  is  essentially 
philosophieaL  We  kuonxr  at  all  events  that 
Ftolemy  was  as  wiall  a^ire  of  the  cwmbr<m9- 
ness  of  his  epicycles  as  was  Milton  or  KiAg 
Al£on80>. 

No  considerable  development'  ican  take 
place,  e^er  in  kny  separate  science,  or  in 
the  great  whole  of  knowledge,  which  com- 
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piises  so  much  that  is  not  yet  formed  into 
the  solidity  of  a  science,  without  passing 
through  this  stage,  which  is  the  philosophical 
stage — ^the  stage  of  tentativeness,  incomplete- 
ness, formation.  But  sometimes  this  stage 
may  be  contained  within  very  narrow  limits. 
And  occasionally,  in  the  development  of  a  par- 
ticular science,  the  philosophical  stage  will 
be  confined  to  the  breast  of  one  individual, 
so  that  to  the  multitude  it  will  appear  as  if 
there  was  no  philosophical  stage  at  all — as 
if  the  science  had  simply  widened  from  one 
clear  hypothesis  to  another  Cjqually  clear  and* 
wider.  Thus  botany,  as  a  particular  science, 
has  had  perhaps  the  minimum  of  philoso- 
phical spectflatiou ;  the  Linnsean  classifica- 
tion has  been  superseded  by  the  natural 
classification,  not  certainly  without  tentative- 
ness, but  with  as  little  tentativeness  as 
is  possible  in  such  a  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  geology  has  always  been,  and  still  i?, 
oj^n  to  a  vast  amount  of  tentative  speculation. 
And  when  w*e  come  to  the  great  whole  of 
knowledge — to  the  connections  of  the 
sciences  and  the  interspaces  between  them, 
to  all  the  array  of  facts  and  principles  that 
cannot  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  any 
particular  science— there  must,  we  may  be 
sure,  always  be  room  for  the  philosophical 
impulse  to  wofk  in.  Nor  will  any  new 
science  arise  except  by  this  philosophical 
impulse  determining  itself  in  a  particular 
direction ;  so  that  philosophy  may  justly  be 
considered  th^  parent  of  science. 

Let  us  then  recapitulate  the  characteristics 
of  philosophy.  The  philosophy  of  an  in- 
dividual is  the  view  which  the  world  as  a 
whole  presents  to  the  mind  of  that  indi- 
vidual ;  so  that,  as  has  often  been  said,  every 
man  must  have  a  philosophy.  But  it  is- 
seldom  tliought  worth  while  to  speak  of  the 
view  which  any  man  takes  of  the  world  as  a 
philosophy,  unless  where  the  man  has  tried  to 
grasp  and  hold  consistently  the  total  sum  of 
Knowledge  possessed  by  his  generation. 
Philosophy,  then,  is  the  effort  of  each  sue- 
ceiisivc  generation  to  contemplate  the  world 
as  a  \i*hole ;  to  look  at  the  nniverse  with  its 
own  eyes  and  not  under  a  merely  traditional 
aspect;  to  unfold  from  the  realms  of  ob- 
scurity new  principles  which  may  unite  and 
harmonise  those  portions  of  reality  which  at 
present  we  know  only  as  disconnected ;  to 
suggest  modes  of  harmonizing  where  cer- 
tainty is  unattainable ;  to  arrange  all  reality 
in  order,  from  the  seed  to  the  tree,  from  the 
f^enesi^  to  the  perfect  devdopmont  Uni- 
versality and  originality  are  the  essential 
alttis  of  philosophy.  And  for  tlio  pake  of 
these  it  mu^t  resign  itself  to  being  inchoative 
and  obscure  in  many  part«r,  especially  in  its 
most  fundamental  principles :  whereas  science 
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resigns  UDivcrEalitj  for  the  sake  of  cleamces. 
Yet  philosoplij  is  not  separated  by  any 
bread  line  from  science;  for  what  is  uni- 
versal to  one  man  and  one  age  may  be 
Mttial  to  auothor  man  or  another  ^e. 
There  is  only  one  assertion  in  the  above 
pages  respectinff  philosophy  that  neetis 
further  proof — the  assertion,  namely,  that  it 
has  a  spiritual  tendency,  that  the  universe 
view  of  the  world  tends  more  and  more  to 
become  a  spiritual  view.  Bnt  the  proof  of 
this  will  come  more  fitly  when  we  consider 
'metaphysics.     _        ^ 

II,  Psychology  ia  the  science  of  mind  con- 
sidered as  a  fanution  of  the  material  world. 
In  saying  this,  it  is  of  course  not  denied  thait 
psychology  may  gradually  disclose  the 
spiritual  unity  rf  ifhich  mention  has  been 
made.  Bnt  it  bases  itself  on  the  material 
unity;  this  is  its  primary  foundation. 

No  oue  can  look  out  into  the  world,  and 
not  be  conscious  that  he  knetws  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  simple  phenomena  of  sense. 
lie  knows  that  there  are  living  bein^  beside 
himself,  who  like  himself  have  sight  and 
hearing  and  feeling,  and  moreover,  like  him- 
self, have  desire  and  pleasure  and  pain. 
Men,  beatrta,  birds,  insects — not  to  go  any 
further  than  the^o,  it  is  at  any  rate  unques- 
tionable that  the^  do  actually  see  and  hear, 
desire  and  feel.  Ilie  question  then  immedi- 
ately arises,  What  is  it  that  these  men  and 
living  creatures  round  us  see,  desire,  and 
know!  Can  we  appropriate  to  ourselves 
truly  their  mental  state,  put  ourselves  into 
their  poMtion,  see  as  thcv  8ee,<Je8ire  as  they 
desire,  think  as  they  thini)  We  know  that 
within  certain  limits  we  can ;  and  we  know 
thatwocanprogressin  this  knowledge  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  '  And  just  as  the  object  of 
physical  science  is  to  enable  us  to  represent 
10  ourselves  those  portions  of  natui>e  which 
are  capable  of  striking  on  onr  BCBsen,  but 
which  do  not  acttially  strike  on  our  senses, 
because  they  are  tibsent  from  our  immediate 
neiirlibourhood  '  and  environment,  so  the 
cot  science  is  to  en^e 
nirselves  those  feelings 
WW  ledge  and  thought, 
;faer  living  bginga  than 

ible  to  deny  the  reality 
Aological  Bcience.-  As 
at  the  cities,  the  houses, 

and  the  sky  do  really 
jects,  into  the  nature  and 

we  can  inqnire,  so  cer- 
<f_  one  of  our  friends  and 
rhan  in  the  streets,  erely 
insect,  has  feelings,  sen- 
,„., _„     .. is  felt  or  thought  or  de- 


sired, either  by  men  or  by  the  beasts  and 
birds,  we  do  not  know,  or  at  least  we  do  not 
know  with  anything  like  the  accuracy  with 
which  we  know  onr  own  feelings  and  senaa- 
tions ;  bat  we  are  sure  that  their  mental 
state  is  not  a  mere  dream  of  our  own,  and 
that  by  the  growth  of  our  own  experience,  a»d 
thought,  and  reflection,  we  can  get  to  kooir 
more  and  more  of  what  b  passing  in  the 
minds  of  others,  whether  of  other  men  ort^ 
creatures  other  than  meo.  Farther;  not 
only  is  psycholt^y  most  certainly  a  real 
science,  but  it  is  also  a  most  aasidnonaly  and 
suceessfully  cultivated  science  ;  and  the  wel* 
fare  of  the  world  depends  on  its  snccessfol 
caltivation.  If  men  did  not  know  what  was 
passing  in  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men,  if 
certain  persons  had  not  a  very  wide  and  dear 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  the  raiuds 
of  their  fellow-men,  would  hot  the  world 
collapse  in  a  month  t  It  is  beeause  we  «an 
anticipate  what  othere  will  think  and  feel  in 
consequence  of  actiooe  ctf  vox  own  that  we 
are  able  to  act  in  hannony  with  others, 
f^unilies  are  preserved,  states  arc  preserved, 
the  whole  sodety  of  nations  is  preserved  in 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  oontiunal  progress, 
because  the  different  members  of  families 
and  states,  and  the  ditferemt  Bcveral  nations, 
have  the  knowledge  of  eooh  other's  thonghts 
and  feelings.  Directly  this  knowledge  de- 
pots froffl  a  family  or  a  state,  that  family  or 
that  stale  begins  to  fall  amntder  and  decay. 
Barbarians  have  far  less  knowledge  of  each 
other's  minds  then  cmitzed  men  have ;  and 
this  is  why  barbarous  tribes  aie  so  Seeting 
and  unstable.  Nay,  we  cannot  carry  our 
eyes  back  two  hundred  years  in  the  world's 
history  and  not  perceive  that- the  knowledge 
whteh  nrankind  posBSss  of  each  has  been 
lately  increased  during  the  interval ;  diffisp- 
ent  nations  and  different  veligitfus  bodiea 
have  no  loiter  that  dtatmst  and  hatred  of 
each  other  that  they  had  then.  And  thU 
has  been  effected  by  no  cause  so  tnuch  as  thia 
(though  other 'snbsidiary  and  [mrtly  material 
cau^s  might  be  nHmed),  that  writers  of  vari- 
ous kinds  w*o  by  study  and  naCurol-  insight 
have  become  jwssessed  of  wide  knowledge  (rf 
theirfello4-men  have  made ittheir  bu^ess 
to  difitise  tiiM  Imowledge  tiirodghtlie  world. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  rciUHrit'  that  the  con- 


nary  treatise  on  psychology.  It  is  so  ;  and  y«t 
I  thinfc  that  my  account  of  pMjrohology  is 
fully  justified,  or  Tether  demanded,  by  the 
history  of 'th^  woid.  The  word  psrehology 
was  first  invented  to  indktat«  a  science  cHf 
mind  founded  on  an  experimental  basis. 
Those  who  inveoteA  it  thought  the  aim  of 
the  metaphysicians— the   oompletc  suborii- 
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nation  of  matter  to  spirit — too  ombitiouB  an 
effort  at  all  events  for  our  preeent  powers. 
But,  the;  said,  at  any  rate  we  can  know 
something;  about  mind;  mindia  prese&tedto 
Qs  MB  a  phuiomeuon  in  U>e  uDirerse;  as  a 
phenomenon  let  as  study  it.  This,  then,  was 
the  primitiT«  Mm  of  psycholt^y, — to  study 
mind  aa  it  is  )^Ten  to  n«  in  eonnection  with 
the  aetaal  world.  Aod  does  sot  tliie  aim 
folly  cover  the  acooimt  of  peyQhDk>gy  given 
above  !  It  woald  perhaps  be  better  to  epeak 
of  the  psychological  Bcienoee  than  of  psycho- 
t(^y ;  for  our  whole  experimental  knawledge 
of  mind  is  capabU  of  beii^;  divided  into  aa 
many  sepwate  portions  as  our  experimental 
knowledge  o£  matter.  Bat  psycholi^  is 
the  shorter  term,  and  so  for  preferable.  ^Nor 
is  tJicre  any  prescriptive  nsage  safficieBtly 
strong  to  tie  down  psyehology  to  the  mean- 
iog  which  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr,  Bain  give  to 
it,  oaniely,  the  acconnt  r4  the  origin  aikd  do- 
velopment  of  the  facolties  of  man.  And 
beaidea,  to  say  the  trnth,  able  aa  the  treatosea 
of  those  writers  are,  and  oumerous  aa  are  the 
points  of  light  evolved  in  ifceJr  inquiiy,  I 
coDceire  that  a  continuoui  and  progrseeive 
science  of  the  nature  of  that  which  they  seek 
to  establish  requirea  a  wider  basii  than  they 
have  ^ven  to  it  I  must  then  now  proceed 
to  point  out  the  namaroua  diviw>ns  of  the 
experimental  science  of  mind  ;  and  I  think 
it  can  be  ehoWD  that  they  all  have  their  cai-> 
respondent  in  physical  scieace. 

t^rst  of  all,  there  «ce  pacta  of  pbysiaal 
science  which  deal  not  with  priDcipiea  at  all, 
or  at  lost  not  prunariJy  width  prineijdea,  but 
with  simple  faets.  Take  geography,  for  in- 
stance. This  i»  mere  descriptioa  of  what 
Bxista;  the  ge^rapber  does  not  ente;  into 
the  qnestlon  how  the  mountains,  rivers,;  and 
seae  came  into  existence^  the  date  of  the  founr 
dation.of  towns,  the  rise  and  bJl  of  the  na- 
tioi»  whom  he  morka  in. ins  nu^ia,  hut  sim- 
ply sa^B :  There  they  are  ; :  theae  mountains, 
riven,  aeas,  towns,  nations,  do  exiat;  and.  I 
reeonl  th^  eiistenco.  Noi  can  there  be  the 
slq^test.doabt  of  the  utility  of  mob  a  pur- 
suit '  Now  the  history.  «f  the  tunaJjst  ris  in. 
mental  science  tbat  which,  .coirzeiiponds  to 
geo)^raphy  in  pbyaieal  science...  Xh«  objeel: 
of  tiie  annahat  is  l«  deeariba  men  Bb  they  'ac- 
tually eiiiist,  what  iki»  .acta  sre  ithat  ooociete 
human  belnga  have-done, 'what  tha  fseliaga 
by  which  tliey  have  been  mov^d,  wh^  the 
organisations  that  thay  have  .made.  .Jt  is 
not  the. mam  duty  oftheaonalist.tO'pluLoBo- 
phizet  to 'geaeraliK,  to  I  diecuss  p(4itioal  and 
Booial  problems..  Trae,  be.aiay  do  all.  this 
incideutaLly,  jast  a»  the  gecf^sf^r  may  haye 
a  chapter  oa-  the  geolo)^  of  the  couotnea 
which  he  describes;  but  the  main  purpose 
of  his  work  is  to  describe  concrete  facta, 
namely,  the  actions,  thoughts,  and  passions 
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I  of  iadividua]  men.  Natural  history,  i^ain 
is  a  branch  of  physical  science  which  is  al 
most  entirely  descriptive.  The  explorer  who 
traverses  the  BrazLlian  forests  or  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  archipelago  has  one  principal 
duty — to  say  what  he  sees  there,  what  variety 
of  birds,  beasta,  iosecta,  trees,  herbs,  occupy 
those  repons.  "He. may  philosophize;  but 
this  i»  not  hia  moat  immediate  task.  And 
there  is  a  natural  history  of  mind  oq  well  as 
of  matter.  To  describe  the  different  races  of 
men,  or  the  different  classes — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  blind  or  deaf,  or  those  who 
pursue  special  occupations,  as  miners,  sailors, 
weaven — to  describe  them  not  merely  ex- 
ternally, bat  in  respect  of  their  faculties, 
habits,  deairea,  la  a  worthy  object,  and  one 
that  has  xa  many  inataaces  been  undertaken 
with  tuooess.  Xbis,  the  ieast  sdentiSc  por- 
tioD  of  science,  is  that  which  most  ap- 
proaches the  function  of  the  artist.  Vivid 
represcataliou.  is  the  first,  second,  and  third 
duty  of  the  artist  He  is  better  for  bemg  a 
philosopher  as  well ; .  but,  if  he  is  not,  it  is  no 
vital  error. 

But  the  great  maas  of  science,  physical  or 
mental,  has  far  more  generaltzatioji  than  be- 
longs even  to  that  of  the  geographer  or  the 
anDalist — very  far  more  than  belongs  to  poe- 
try or  art    Thus  it  is  that  we  have  those 
giistit  sciences  which  extend  themselves  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  experience,  and  from 
slight  signs  educe  the  knowledge  of  what 
haa  beeo  but  never  met  the.  eye  of  man,  and 
of  what  will  be  but. will  never  meet  the  eye 
of  him  who  predicts  it,  which  t|oes  not  even 
in  imaginatioin  conie  before  the. eye  of  the 
thinker  as  he  prediota  it,  but  is  understood 
through  aymbols  only.    Astronomy,  geolog)-, 
botany,  Eoology,  arcamong  these ;  the  distant 
in  space  or  time,  the  long  seqacncc  of  causes 
througji  the  ages,  the  metamorptioaea  which 
the  forms  of  nature,  aolmate  or  inanimate, 
have  gone  through  in  their  .pregrese  to  their 
present  state,., are. lendbEcd  comprehenedblo 
by  such  aciencss  ^  thes&     In  them  the  pen- 
etrating and  unravdUng  power  of  thought 
adda  Ui  more  to  the  simple  senses  than  the 
tele«OQpe  aodu 
eye.     And  tber 
which  correiftot 
Political  phenol 
speotively  afford 
br pad,  not  less 
deveJiopied,    thai 
Little  ns  I  am  1 
cpnception  of  p. 
taioed  by  the  pi 
polamical  and 
cerned),  to  this 
them — that  pol 
of  all  the  spirit 
mises  at  present  most  Immediate  fruits  to  our 
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research.  But  there  are  many  more  branch- 
es of  pyschological  science.  The  capacir 
tics  of  the  lower  races  of  mankind  fnmiflh  an 
interesting  subject  for  inv^estigatioD ;  an 
equally  interestmg  and  more  practical  sub* 
joct  is  fumisbed  by  the  capacities  of  the 
poorer  classes  among  ciyiiized  natiofis.  How 
little  is  this  understood,  and 'yet  how  impor^ 
tant  Ls  the  understanding  of  it  ?  The  simple 
character  of  the  intellect  of  the  poor,  not  in- 
capable of  entertaining  the  most  generous 
ideas  but  unable  to  limit  those  ideas  by  con- 
siderations of  practical  necessity,  is  a  matter 
which  statesmen  are  imperatively  required  to 
understand,  but  whiehfew  understand  rightly. 
Curious,  again,  as  a  more  accurate  ^kol^^  of  in* 
tcUectual  power  than  perhaps  any  that  could 
bo  instituted,  would  it  be  to  compare  the  oa^ 
pacity  for  apprehending  number  and  mathe- 
matical formiil»  in  different  races  and  elasses. 
There  are  sayages,  it  is  said,  who  cannot  count 
beyond  fire.  Can  we  enter  intoy  understand 
the  possibility  of^  such  a  state  of  mind  9 
We  cannot ;  m  such  a  case  it  is  haidly  more 
difficiilt  for  the  lower  intellect  to  advance  to- 
the  higher,  than  for  the  higher  to  retrace  its 
steps,  and,  through  imagiiutive  sjmpadiy, 
put  itself  in  the  position  of.  tine  lower.  Tet 
it  is  a  real  problem  for  us  to  do  so  ;  and  the 
solution  of  it  might  have  most  important  re- 
sults. Again,  the  mental  and  intellectual 
condition  of  beasts  is  a  subject  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  intop- 
eet.  Those  most  conversant  with  beasts, 
most  able  to  understand  their  fe^ngs  and 
capacities,  have  hitherto  had  too  little  of  the 
scientific  spdrii;  But  that  it  is  a  most  fruit- 
ful subject  does  not  adniit  of  -  quesition.  In 
all  these  subjects^  physical  science  can  oon- 
tribute  much,;  in  some  cases  essential,  aid ; 
but  the  subjeettt  themselves.:  are  psyohologi- 
cal.  ' 

Fuither,  just  as  there,  is  a  science  which 
deals  with  the ;  highest  and  most  unireiBal 
abstvaotions  of  the  m&terial>  imivevse^  namoly 
mathematics;  so  there  is.  a  scieiice  which 
deals  with  the  highest  and',  meet  t univefsal 
abstraotionS' of ;  miad,  namely,  logic^  The 
material  universe  ean  be  surr&f  ed  in  many 
aspects ;  hunt  ia  all-  its  aspeetS'  it  has  one  com- 
monVproperty+*^it  can  be  measnored^and 
mothematies  is/the  ecieoce  of  measvurement. 
So  too  mind  can  beregaarded  in  imany 
aspects;  bi^toneeomonon  property. it  always 
has^^THit  reasons^  consciously  or-unconsdoiisly ; 
and  Ipgio  \r  the  science  of  reasoning.  But 
yet,  just  as  mathemadlicB  is  not  the.  deepest 
philosophy  of  the 'material  u^iverse-t^just  as 
a  far  moi|e  eoncrete.tlieory^' whether  it  be  the 
atomic  theory  or  any  other,  is  tequired  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  great  physical  soieneesy  to 
be  to  thoni  as  a  common  origin,  a  common 


principle,  and  to  bind  them  together — so 
logic  is  not  the  deepest  philosophy  of  mind. 
L^^  is  concerned  with  the  form  of  thought, 
as  the  Germans  express  it,  not  with  its  sab- 
stance  *;  it  is  a  science  of  absti'actioiffi,  which 
may  indeed  be  illustrated  by  coficrete  instaif- 
ccs,  but  does  not  primarily  take  any  concrete 
phenomenon,  or  series  of  phenomena,  as  its 
subject.  A  more  fundamental  philosophy  of 
mind  is  required.  Now  if  the  materiatist 
view  be  true,  that  matter  is  the  absolutely 
fundamental  element,  of  which  mind  is 
merely  a  function,  then  of  course  1i)e  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  mind  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  those  at(Hmc  theories  whioh  are  the 
deepest  in  all  physical  research,  and  all  psy- 
chology must  centre  in  these,  and  radiate 
from  these.  There  are,  however,  reasons 
compelling  man  to  beliere  -^lit  to  be  the 
deepest  eiement  in  the  universe ;  and  hence 
a  philosophy  has  to- be  sought  which  ought 
indeed  to  amalgamaite  with  tiie  deepest  phi- 
losophy of  the  materiid  sciences,  but  ought 
to  underlie  it,  and  be  plainly  the  original  of 
which  that  is  the  derivaitivie.'  This  deepest 
philosophy  of  the  psychological  eciences  is 
metaphysics;  and  to  the  consideration  of 
metaphysics  we  must  now  proceed. 

III. ' Metaphysics  is  the  endeavour  to>  de- 
monstrate and  bring  dearly  to  light  the  Bpir- 
itual  unity  of  the  world,  notas 'Contradictory 
of  the  material  unity,  but  as  uhderlyiDg  it, 
and  being  the  source  ^m  whi(^  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  connections  between  metaphyfflcs  on 
the  one  side  and  philosophy  and  p^^efaology 
respectively  *o(n  the  other  side  hav^o  lUready 
been  indicated ;  but  it  may  be  worth  .while 
to  repeat  them.  Philosophy  is  tftie  eudeavonr 
to  take  a  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  with 
all  its  parts  ranged  in  t^  order  of  ibeiT  ge- 
nesis and  development;  and  if>  as ^i  believe, 
in  sudh  an'  arrangement  a  spiritual  foree,  a 
spiritual  principle,  is  found  'to-  be  <  the  most 
primitive' elemenVthen  piolosopby  <  wiH  be 
foond  to  centre  rcMind  metaphysics.  P^fcho- 
logy  is.  the 'endeavour  <to  know  ^  we  can 
alK>at  apiritsal  beings  and 'spiritual' faculties 
as  exhibited  in  th<e  world,  Jwithoat  necessari- 
ly endeavouring  to  'Feduee  -our*  knowledge 
on  thede  «ubjeets  to  an  brgainc-  unityi  But 
if  we  "do  ondesvourito  britig  'Ob1^*such  an 
organic  unity,  and  if  such  a  imity  i»  nebessa- 
lily.  a  spiritual  uniiy,  theif^  the  search  after 
such  ani  organic*  unity  ^  metaphysiosi.  Thus 
while  it  is  quite  isnorpossiblo  to  deny  philoso- 
phy* and  'psychology  their  place- as  Tatdonal 
and  useful  attempt  there  is  one  %pothe^ 
and  only  one,  by  holdii^-  which  we  shonld 
deny  tlie  possibility  of  raetaph j  sica— the 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  matter  is  capable  of 
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being  rationally  taken  as  the  origin  of  all 
things,  and  that  spirit,  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, is  capable  of  being  exhibited  as  a  func- 
tion of  maker.  I  have  given  reasons  for  be- 
Meving  this  to  be  impossible;  and  it  niost 
now  be  shown  how  natural  is  the  belief  that 
spirit  is  the  absolute  first  origin  of  things, 
and  how  perfectly  it  is  reconcilable  with 
what  we  know  of  the  laws  of  the  physical 
universe.  I  must  premise,  however,  that  I 
do  not  promise  absolute  demonstration,  or 
the  explanation  of  all  tho  phenomena.  A 
belief  may  be  the  only  rational  belief,  and 
yet  such  as  we  cannot  verify  in  detail. 

That  we  all  *♦  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being"  in  Ood ;  that  we  are  "  children  of 
God,"  and  therefore  brethren  of  each  other 
— such  are  the  most  familiar  expressions  by 
which  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  express 
the  intrinsic  unity  of  spiritual  beings;  and 
schemes  of  conduct  have  been  laid  down  as 
the  (it  and  natural  result  of  the  belief  thus 
expressed.  These  schemes  of  conduct  be- 
long to  religion,  and  into  the  subject  of  ireli- 
gion  I  cannot  here  enter ;  but  the  meaning 
of  the  belief  itself  it  will  be  proper,  as  far  aa 
possible,  to  elucidate. 

If  we  regard  on  the  one  hand,  the  pheno- 
mena of  tho  external  world,  and  on  the  other 
hand  all  those  different  personalities  endued 
with  pa^ions,  senses,  faculties,  that  together 
make  up  what  we.  understand  by  the  spiri- 
tual worM,  these  t<wo  classes  of  intelligible 
things  move  to  a  certain  extent  parallel  to 
eack  otber,,  in  such  a  way  that' the  material 
phenoniieQQn  is  the  symbol  or,  so  to  ^ak, 
the  shorthand  re^ster  of  the  spiritual  state. 
'Hiis  parallelism,  indeed,  is  not  manif est  be- 
yond oeftaiH;  limits.  There  are  nutny 
thoag]ht8y<maiiy  emotions,  that. pass  through 
our  minds^  which  do  not  give,  eveu'  for  a 
moment,  «uiy  jtoheia  of  their  existence  to  the 
bystander  who  watcfaes  our  bodily  frame. 
(JonveiBeiy»  in.  the  -external  world,  inorganic 
matter  appe0r«  purely  soulless.  And  even 
among  ocgwio  living  beifig^  it  is  only  ^mr 
inals  that  by  th/eir.  outward  framei  give  us 
any  ind^x  of  <a^mtual  state;  and  in  most 
caaea  the  ind^  is  a  Tagfie  and  imperfect  one. 
Stilly  hoi^^ever.  impeiiect,  the  parallelism  is 
real  If  we  look  at  tho^,  bfload  types  <rf  char- 
a<^er  and .  laculty^  eaehi  is  rattaohed  to  some 
definite  outward  characteristic,  from  which 
it  ^  neveu  dissociated.  A  powerful  int^eot 
is  in^^ariably  united  with  a  compfeK  stmict^e 
of  the  brain*  .  If  we  analysed  the  brain  of 
a  Newton,  andfthentho  brain  of  a  Hottentot, 
we  should  bei  qiiute^eertadik  that  the  latter 
would  have  £ar  fewer  convolutions  than  Him 
former.  If  we  found  an  animal  without 
eyes,  we  should  assume  at  once  that  it  could 
not  see.     The  habitual  feelings  of  men  leave 


an  unmistakeable  stamp  on  their  face,  their 
mien,  and  bearing ;  even  transient  momenta- 
ry feelings  have  an  equally  distinct  mark, 
unless  where  care  is  taken  to  suppress  this 
mark,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  civilized 
men.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  tbo 
more  permanent  is  the  feeling  or  faculty  tlie 
more  permanent  is  the  outward  index  which 
denotes  it  Thus  the  paleness  of  fear  passes 
away  with  the  fear,  the  blush  of  shame  witl^ 
the  shame ;  but  intellect,  being  of  a  more 
permanent  nature,  has  a  more  permanent 
symbol  in  the  brain,  and  so  has  the  faculty  of 
sight  in  the  eyes,  and  the  faculty  of  hearing 
in  the  ears.  . 

All  these  are  obvious  facts.  That  t^ 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  is  the  extension 
of  the  principle  involved  in  these  facts  to 
regions  where  it  is  only  possible  to  coujcc- 
ture«  and  not  to  see  cletftrly  its  operation.  But 
the  conjectures  that  will  be  brought  forward 
are  those,  as  I  think,  naturally  suggested  by 
a  view  of  the  universe  as  it  ia. 

I  say  then  that  this  function  of  material 
bodies,  to  be  the  expression  of  spiritual 
states  and  spiritoal  agencies,  is  no  mere  casu- 
al' function,  one  out  of  many ;  that  on  tho 
oontracy  it  is  the  one  primitive  -function  of 
matter,  its  fundamental  essence,  to  bo  the 
intermediate  agency  in  the  spiritoal  world, 
the  means  by  which  the  parts  of  the  living 
whole  oommunieate  with  ~  and  a^ct  each 
other;  that  body  is  strictly  definable  as  the 
manifestation  of  spirit  to  spirit.  Tlie  pro- 
position conveyed  in  this  sentence  calls  for 
considerable  explanation;  but  before  pro-« 
ceeding  to  this,  attention  may  be  directed  to 
two  distinct  spcoulations^^one  philosophical, 
the  other  scientifie-^-which  tend  to  confirm 
the  mediating  function  here  assigned  to  mat- 
ter and  to  the  material  world. 

It  is  well  known  in  what  difficulties  Locke 
found  himself  involved  in  attempting  to  ex- 
dtain  the 'meaning '  of  the  word  Substonce. 
The  word  itsetf  is  a  scholastie  word ;  but  XkkQ 
sense  of  it 4s  broadly  popular;  nor  is  there 
any  difl^&reoce  to  speak  of  between  the  scho- 
lastic and  the  popular  use  of  it  Philoso- 
phers or  not,  we  all  understand  I^Mt  there  is 
a  differenee  between  the  properties*  of  a 
thing  and  the  thing  itself,  or  at  any  rate 
that  at  the  first  blush  there  appears  to  be 
such  a  ditiBbrence.  BiEt^  philosophers,  inoa- 
much  as  they  seek  to  be  accarate  ihmkers, 
cannot  be  eontent  with  merely  noting  the 
fact,  of  a  di^rence;  the  question  is  forced 
upon  them :  What,  precisely,  is  the  differ- 
ence between-  a  thing  and  its  properties,  a 
substance  and  its  qualities  9  Can  we,  not 
indeed  realize  what  a  substance  or  a  thing  in 
it8elf  is  (for  that  would  be  too  much  to  ask), 
but  at  all  events  assign  a  meaning  to  the 
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word  Tvhicli  may  definitely  and  once  for  all 
distinguish  it  from  mere  qualities?  This 
was  the  question  at  which  Locke  stumbled ; 
all  he  could  say  wafi,  that  we  had  an  obscmre 
idea  of  substance,  and  that  it  was  not  iden- 
tical with  qualities.  This  was  equivalent  to 
giving  up  the  problem ;  for  however  obscure 
our  idea  of  substance  may  be,  yet  if  we  do 
draw  a  distinction  between  substance  and 
quality  (as  we  undoubtedly  do)  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  say  wherein  the  distinction 
consists.  Berkeley  cut  the  knot.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  substance,  he  said :  there 
are  only  ideas  which  we,  spiritual  beings,  con- 
template. And  he  tried  to  show  that  the  popu- 
lar voice  was  with  him,  which  unquestiona- 
bly it  was  not.  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Examina- 
tion of  Sir  William  HamiltorCs  Philosophy, 
has  given  a  more  thorough  assent  to  Berke- 
ley's main  principle  than  perhaps  any  other 
thinker  has  done.  But  no  one  can  eiroeri- 
ence  the  powerful  active  force  with  wnich 
ideas  are  impressed  upon  us —  a  force  which 
may  sometimes  be  overlooked,  but  which  is 
always  present,  and  which  often  demands  of 
us  the  exercise  of  a  strong  reciprocal  exer- 
tion, if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  cognisant 
faculties,  as  when  we  look  at  the  sun  with 
the  naked  eye,  or  receive  a  blow  on  the 
head — and  not  spontaneously  assume  that 
substances  have  a  positive  existence  apart 
from  the  bundles  of  their  cognisable  quali- 
ties. But  wherein  does  this  positive  exist- 
ence consist!  It  consists,  I  reply,  in  the 
spiritual  basis  of  phenomena,  phenomena 
9  are  the  impressions  which  spirit  makes  upon 
spirit  Such  a  conception  may  be  thouj^t 
obscure;  as  far  as  possible  I  shall  endeavour 
to  elucidate  it  presently.  But  at  all  events, 
it  does  mark  definitely  a  (road  distinction 
between  substance  and  qualities;  and  I 
know  no  other  distinction  that  has  been 
even  attempteci. 

Again,  consider  the  chanicteristic  of  mat- 
ter which  scientific  thinkers  set  down,  that 
it  is  invariably  accompanied  by  force.  How 
are  we  to  conceive  of  this  force  ?  This  is  a 
question  that  has  so  much  puzzled  -some  mo- 
dem writers  on  dynamics  that  they  have  ac- 
tually defined  force  as  acceleration — the 
thing  itself  by  one  of  the  results  ot  the 
thing.  And,  indeed,  if  a  spiritual  meaning 
be  not  given  to  the  word  force,  I  am  quite 
unable  to  conceive  what  meaning  can  be 
given.  It  is  only  the  effects  of  force  that 
can  be  conceived  aa  pure  external  phenonae- 
na. 

I  hold,  tl^en,  tbat  all  substratum  or  sub- 
stance is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  that  the  ex- 
ternal world  is  definable  as  the  perpetual  in- 
terchange of  impressions  between  spiritual 
beings..  But  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  im- 


mense diflBculty  of  realiang  such  a  concep- 
tion. Certainly,  we  have  to  go  very  far 
from  those  spiritual  agencies  and  emotions 
with  which  wo  are  most  conversant  before 
we  can  even  remotely  apprehend  • 

*'  The  spirit  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air. 
That    is    in  the    green    leaves    among    the 
groves." 

Certainly,  again,  we  cannot  attribute  an  in- 
dependent personality  to  every  clod  and 
stone,  nor  to  all  the  clods  and  stones  in  the 
world  put  together;  and  yet  without  per- 
sonality how  can  we  conceive  of •  spirit  ? 
And  what  are  the  relations  of  our  own  ap- 
parently definite  and  independent  personali- 
ties to  this  vague  universal  spirit  ?  Where 
can  be  the  unity  among  them  ?  These  are 
the  questions  to  which  I  must  give  such  an 
answer  as  my  means  allow.  Let  me  how- 
ever say,  at  starting,  that  in  a  subject  of 
such  undeniable  obscurity  the  truth  and 
soundness  of  a  thinker's  conceptions  ought 
not  to  be  tested  purely  by  his  ability  to 
solve  every  question  respecting  them. 

Consider  first  the  following  very  familiar 
fact  that  the  offspring  of  every  animal  resem- 
bles the  parent,  not  merely  in  outward  form 
and  appearance,  but  also  in  habjts  and  facul- 
ties. What  cause  are  we  to  assign  for  this  re- 
semblance of  inward  character  ?  It  is  certainly 
not  due  to  training  alone  ;  we  might  train  a 
dog  for  ever  without  giving  him  the  facul- 
ties of  a  man  ;  we  could  not  even  train  the 
child  of  the  savage  into  the  full  development 
of  the  civilized  man.  Some  would  say  that 
the  material  oigauism  determines  the  in- 
ward faculty,  that  the  offspring  resembles 
the  parent  in  faculty  because  it  resembles  it 
in  organism.  But  those  who  give  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter  have  to  answer  two 
questions:  First,  why  does  the  material 
organism  of  the  offspring  resemble  that  of 
the  parent  ?  Secondly,  can  they  define  the 
spiritual  state  in  terms  of  the  organism ! 
can  they  represent  it  as  a  function  of  the 
oi^anismf  The  first  of  these  questions 
never  has  been  answered.  And,  as  to  the 
second,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  that  it  can 
be  answered  except  in  the  negative;  cer- 
tainly I  have  never  seen  any  attempt  at  such 
a  definition  or  representation.  But,  if  body 
be  the  manifestation  of  spirit,  as  is  here 
affirmed,  and  as  many  considerations  lead 
us  to  think  it,  then  it  is  very  evident  why 
the  similarity  of  inward  faculty  should  he 
followed  by  similarity  of  the  external  oi^gan- 
ism.  Beings  which  resemble  each  other  in 
reality  would  maike  similar  impressions  on 
the  beholder,  that  is,  their  outward  pheno- 
mena would  bo  similar ;  and  their  outward 
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phenomena  are  these  very  external  organisms. 
We  are  then  thrown  back  upon  the  original 
question  :  why  does  the  inward  faculty,  the 
spiritual  state,  of  the  ofl'spring  resemble  that 
of  the  parent  ? 

Before  I  make  my  answer,  let  another 
fact  be  considered.  There  are  different  de- 
grees in  the  vividness  of  our  conscionsness 
at  different  times.  Within  certain  limits  we 
are  perfectly  aware  of  this.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  height  of  vividness,  and  a  lowness 
of  stagnation,  in  our  spiritual  state,  which  at 
ordinary  times  we  are  unable  to  recall  or 
imagine.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  denying 
the  reality  of  these  unaccustomed  states. 
Thus,  for  instance,  our  spiritual  state  may 
exist  really  during  profound  sleep,  though 
we  entirely  foi^et  it  when  we  are  awake. 
Our  forgetfulness  of  it  is  no  argument 
against  its  e;cistence ;  for  we  do  habitually 
only  recall  jspi  ritual  states  which  bear  some 
likeness  to  our  spiritual  state  of  the  moment. 
When  happy,  we  can  hardly  imagine  what  it 
is  to  be  in  great  pain ;  when  in  pain  no 
effort  can  bring  before  us  the  feeling  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  so  likewise  we  all  forget  the 
far-distant  feelings  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood. 

Again,  we  must  beware  of  considering  the 
mere  surface  of  our  spiritual  state  as  iden- 
tical with  the  whole.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  a  man  to  be  actuated  by  mo- 
tives which  be  is  not  aware  of  himself. 
Subtle  Icelings  of  jealousy,  of  fear,  of  sus- 
picion, take  hold  of  a  man,  and  by  their  un- 
varying tenor  escape  his  observation.  Thus 
it  is  not  merely  passed  spiritual  states,  but 
even  present  spiritual  states,  that  may  really 
exist  in  us,  of  which  yet  we  may  be  incogni- 
sant. 

These  three  facts — ^the  apparent  depend- 
ence of  the  pfispring  on  the  parent  for  its 
spiritual  nature;  the  existence  of  times 
when,  as  in  deep  sleep  or  trance,  our  ordi- 
nary spiritual  state  seems  wiped  away,  and 
when  a  more  simple  and  primitive  spiritual 
state  takes  its  place,  which  in  our  waking 
hour^  we  are  un^bl^  to  realize ;  and  lastly, 
the  pxistenc^  in  men,  at  all  iinie^,  of  spirit- 
ual states  of  which  they  are  unaw^e— seem, 
when  taken  together,  to  indicate  tliat  men 
are  not,  as  they  mostly  fancy,  a  sqt  of  iso- 
lated, independent  spiritual  teings,  but  that 
they  have  a  fundamental  Identity,  au  iden- 
tity lying  in  those  obscure  depths  of  our 
being  which  escape  our  notice,  being  put 
opt  of  sight  by, the  brilli^cy  of  our  super- 
ficial states. 

There  is,  then,  only  one  conclusion  to 
which  the  above  facts  point.  Let  us  Ifeave 
off  doing  what  is  so  natural  to  us,  taking 
each  one  himself  as  the  centre  of  all  things. 


If  indeed  we  could  penetrate  to  our  naked 
personality,  and  lay  bare  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple ego,  apart  from  its  acquired  feelings  and 
faculties,  as  some  have  thought  popsible, 
then  we  might  argue  that  we  had  got  down 
to  an  absolute  basis  in  our  own  being ;  and, 
as  there  is  manifestly  no  reason  why  one's- 
self  should  be  favoured  above  all  other  men, 
it  would  reasonably  be  argued  that  there 
were  as  many  absolute  bases  in  the  universe 
as  there  were  persons  in  the  world.  But  in 
truth  we  cannot  lay  bare  our  absolute  per- 
sonality in  this  way.  When  we  speak  of 
ourselves,  we  mean,  though  we  may  not 
think  it,  ourselves  as  coloured  by  impiflscs, 
feelings,  character.  This  colduring  comes 
to  us  before  our  birth ;  and  no  effort  of  our 
maturity  can  wipe  it  out 

Each  of  us,  then,  Is  not  an  independent 
being  5^  we  are  but  dependent  portions  of  a 
greater  spiritual  \V^h61e.  And  indeed,  can 
anything  be  more  manifest,  more  apparent 
even  to  common  ^ense,  than  this  ?  Assum- 
ing, as  we  have  already  seen  grounds  for 
doing,  that  all  reality  is  fundamentally  spirit- 
ual, is  it  not  perfectly  dear  that  the  spirit 
through  who^e  impulse  and  motidn  it  comes 
that  we  are  bom,  attain  manhood,  decay, 
and  die,  is  not  oiir  oWii  spirit ;  that  these 
great  periods  of  oui*  earthly  existence  are 
not  swayed  by  the  volitions  of  that  which 
each  one  of  us  calls  himself  ?  A  deeper  vo- 
lition than  our  own  governs  our  spiritual 
states — a  volition  more  permanent  than  ours, 
and  which,  having  connections  (inexplicable 
but  certain)  with  the  spiritual'  state  both  of 
parent  arid  offspring,  leaves  marks  of  its  per- 
manence in  th^  similar  character  impressed 
by  it  upon  both.  Kot  more  certain  is  it 
that  the  hand  is  governed  by  the  brain,  that 
the  leaf  sprouts  and  expands  through  the 
nonrishmenl;  imbibed  bv  the  roots,  than  it 
is  that  we  are  governed  by  a  pow6f  of  wider 
gra^  and  deeper  foundation  than  our  own. 
Yet  to  suppose  that  we  are  the  mere  me- 
chanical instruments  of  such  a  power  would 
be  B3X  erroi*  not  less  than  that  which  I  am 
here  opposing.  The  hand,  ev6n,  is  not  i\\Q 
mere  mechanical  instrument  of  the  brain. 
No  living  thing,  or  part  of  any  living  thing, 
is  ptirely  governed  by  pre-tstaWished  law, 
or  is  devoid  of  theorigiiiatlug  impulse.  But 
this  is  said  parenthetically.  ' 

Into  what  absurdities  db  wte'fall  if  we 
maintain  that  every  mati  5^  aii  ii^Hependent 
spiritual  being.  If  we  hold  evtfry  man  to 
be  such,  why  should  we  not  hold  every*  d6g 
and  horse  to  be  such  ?  For,  however  highly 
We  estimate  th e  superiority  of  mklitd  the  lower 
animals,  it  is  at  the  very  Ipa^t  eltr^mely  dif- 
ficult to  attribute  to  him  an  absolutely  in 
dependent  spiritual  basis  which  is  denied  to 
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thcni.  And  if  we  assign  such  an  independ- 
ent basis  to  every  dog  and  horse,  why  not 
go  lower,  and  assign  it  to  every  polypus  and 
rhizopod  ?  And  theee  are  animals  which 
can  be  propagated  by  simple  scission,  by 
cutting  them  in  two;  so  that  according  to 
this  theory  the  snapping  of  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors could  produce  an  independent  spiritual 
basis. 

There  is,  indeed,  great  caution  necessary 
when  we  speak  of  that  spiritual  whole  which 
constitutes  the  real  universe.  In  the  first 
place,  we  cannot  realize  it ;  for  to  realize  it 
would  be  to  identify  ourselves  with  it  The 
hand  could  sooner  become  the  brain  than 
any  one  of  us  could  become  the  central 
spiritual  force  of  the  worid*  And  if  by  pei^ 
lectly  understanding  this  central  force  we 
]nean  the  realization  of  it,  then  it  is  also  true 


monization  of  spiritual  forces  which  exists  in 
ourselves,  wo  may  understand  the  mode  in 
which  the  central  power  proceeds  in  its  har- 
monization of  the  entire  universe.  It  is  in 
the  being  of  individual  men  that  such  har- 
monization reaches  the  highest  point  with 
which  we  are  acquainted;  and  vet  even 
here  it  is  not  perfect.  Every  man  has  con- 
flicting desires,  passions,  diseases.  Much 
more  is  it  imperfect  in  the  whole  society  of 
men,  in  the  whole  state  of  nature.  But  the 
tendency  is  manifest ;  and,  if  we  recognise 
this  central  spiritual  power  as  the  tnie  root 
of  our  being,  we  shall  know  as  a  truth,  what 
all  have  heard  but  few  resolutely  believe, 
that  right  progress  lies  in  identifj^ing  mir- 
selves  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  with  this 
central  power,  and  to  this  end  renouncing 
desire  and  even  life  itself  when  it  conflicts 


against  those  who  think  that  they  can  per- 
fectly understand  it,  who  try  to  realize  the 
whole  spiritual  univecse,  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Garfyle  and  others  ia  irref utable-*-that 
no  creature  can  realize  its  own  genesis. 
That  'any  creature  should  do  so  would  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Bat^this  does  not 
prove  that  we  cannot  understand  it  symboli- 
cally, partiaDy,  and  by  analogy.     . 

And  the  aim  of  metaphysics,  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one,  is  not  to  realize,  but  to  sym- 
bolize, the  great  spiritual  power  which  is  the 
life-giving  root  of  the  univerte.  From  those 
spiritual  phenomena  which  can  be  realized, 
we  may  draw  principles  which  apply  equally 
to  that  central  power  which  cannot  be  real- 
ized by  men,  but  yet  exists..  Thus  it  is  that 
if  we  look  to  tiie  external  world  (which  is  the 
total  breadth  of  the  manifestationio  us  of  this 
central  spiritual  power)  we  find  that  the  foroes 
of  which  it  ifi  moat  difficult  to  ns  to  appre- 
hend-the  spiritual  meaning  or  counterpart 
are  thos^  foroes  of  gravitation  and  electrajcity 
which  as  outward  phenomena  are  the  plain* 
est,  moat  permanent^  and  most  UfiiversaL 
Now  thi»  is  precisely  what  we  not^e  in  ouar- 
selves— that  the  more  permanently  any  habit 
lias  catabliejied  itself  in  our  nature  the 
greater  and  more  striking  is  its  ottward 
efiectf  bikt  at  the  same  time  the  less  is  it  no- 
ticed as  an. inward  impulse.  .Why  is  it  that 
we  do  not  notion  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  our  bodies  I  Because  of.  the  con- 
stancy of  ,the  intbmal  force  which  causes  it. 
It  is  only  change  oi  which  we..aa?e  ooqscious; 
but  it  ifi  the  habitual  impulse,  devoid  of 
change,  that  prodoees  the  gteateet*  apparent 
result.  .  Afifd,'  as  these  forces,  of  gravitation 
and  ^ectrictty  are  far  more>  enduring;  than 
any  in  our  <ln  nattcre,  U  is  only  wlrt  ^e 
should  expect  thdt  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  apprehend  what  they  represent  as  spiritr 


that  we  cannot  perfectly  understand  it  And    with  this.     Our  being  m<ive  truly  lies  with 


this  central  power  than  with  our  material 
body,  well  harmonized  though  that  is. 

In  peaking  of  this  central  spiritual 
power  as  God,  one 'thing  has  to  be  remem- 
bered. Our  reason  demands  an  absolute 
unity  in  the  Divine  nature.  But  the  mani- 
festation of  this  nature  in  the  material 
world  involves  change,  and  therefore  dual- 
ity. This  Is  doubtlelw  owing  simply  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  view,  our  not  seeing 
the,  whole ;  but  the  fact  should  be  noted. 

There  are  of  course  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  further  questions  that  might  he 
put  on  the  subject  of  which  I  have  been 
treating.  Into  these  I  cannot  now  enter. 
What  I  hare  tried  to  do  is  to  give  a 
clear  definition  of  metaphysics,  just  as  I 
tried  to  give  a  clear  definition  of  philoso- 
phy and  psychology,  to  prove  the  reali- 
ty of  the  subject,  but  not  to  treat  it 
exhaustively.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  many  mindsi 
And,  as  I  must  confess  niryself  indebted 
to  mstny  previous  thiukets,  whose  ideas,  as 
I  conceive^  have  not  here  been  in  any  im- 
portant respect  contradicted',  but  only  elu- 
cidated, so  I  do  nbt  doubt  that  what  has  here 
been  written  wiU  appefer  crude  and  element- 
ary in  the  K^h!  of  the  knowledge  of  later 
and  better  instructed  ages.  J.  R.  M. 
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It  will  be  long  before  Russia  and  Eu- 
rotpe  learn  to  understand  one  another 
thoroughly,  even  if  the  national  culture  of 
Russia  should  attain  so  high  a  standard 
.ual  motions.     Again,  by  di3^eming  the  har-    as  to  induce  European   nations  to  becom  e 
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better  acquainted  with  its  idiom  than  they 
are  at  pri'sent.  It  is  not  the  hm^age 
that  constitutes  an  insunnouutable  baixier, 
but  that  general  idea  of  life  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Rus$iau  from  the  ordinaiy 
European.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Riu^ 
sia  since  the  time  of  Peter  i.  has  only 
been  gradually  traversing  that  period  of 
European  progress  which  is  known  by  tho 
collective  name  of  the  middle  ages;  and 
that,  if  her  pretensions  contrast  with  her 
actuaJ  achievements,  it  is  because  she  has 
sought  to  be  acknowledged  as  on  a  level 
with  those  European  nationa  which  are 
really  the  pillars  and  representatives  of 
modem  history,  and  by  their  intellectual 
and  material  etifoils  have  created  and  di- 
rected the  progression  modem  times.  The 
remark  is  plausible  and  not  altogether  untrue. 
But  it  has  no  application  except  to  the 
political  f^ide  of  things.  And  it  m  only 
valid  there  because,  as  regards  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  European  States,  the  Eus- 
siaa  government  and  the  Russian  joation 
have  beeUy  since  Peter  l,  two  essentially 
distinct  and  ditlerent  things.  Li  all  the 
rest,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  relations  of  the 
Russian  nation  to  the  European  world,  the 
suggestion  is  untenable.  For  in  Europe 
the  middle  age  found  a  civilisation  already 
enriched  by  classical  antiquity,  and  develop* 
ed  it  into  a  Christian,  form  through  cen- 
tuiies  of  confliot,  which  left  tlie  mark  of 
both  old  and  noDV  on  every  jvphere  of  life. 
Hence  the  progress  accomplished  by  the 
genius  of  each  particular  nation  was  com- 
municated to  its  neighbours,  in  the  inter- 
course of  peace  or  war,  until  at  last  there 
emerged  a  European  civilisation  the  common 
property  of  all  of  them.  In  tliis  consists 
that  solidarity  of  j^ropean  interests  which 
risos  high  above  aU  trtinsieut  incidents  of 
political  or  national  rivalry,  and  is  the  rootr 
characteristic  of  the  present  time.  With 
Russia  the  conditions  are ,  altogether  differ- 
ent. She  has  no  p^e-Cbristian  history^  or 
no  recollection  oif  it;  and  justi  as  little 
has  she  any  pro-Chri^an  cultQre.  She  has 
earned  on  no  stiniggle. about, Christianity, 
not  even  in  defences  of  b«r  Icirmer  religion 
against  it;  Byzantine  Christianity  ready- 
made,  with  settled  forms  of  worship,  with 
a  hierarchy,  and  with  definite  relations  to 
the  state,  came  over  the  Russian  people 
like  the  quiet  operation  of  the  powers  of 
natane.  With  other  European  natione  the 
gradual  development  of  the  modem  epoch 
was  an  organic  progress,  a  progressive  crea- 
tive effort  by  which .  they  no  less  satisfied 
an  itiiemal  impulse  than  obeyed  an  outward 
necessity  ;  but  with  the  Kussiana  the  change 
was  .altogether  an    addition   from  without 


made  accidentally  and  apart  from  their  co- 
operation. The  perfected  results  of  civili- 
sation they  seldom  adopted  except  on  com- 
pulsion ;  and  its  inchoate  results  they  scarce- 
ly ever  developed  into  perfection.  The  ex- 
ternal elements  have  not  been  assimilated 
by  the  national  genius.  Thus  Russia  lacks 
not  only  the  initial  but  also  the  final  con- 
ditions of  the  European  middle  age,  and 
with  them  the  motive  cause  of  those  in- 
tellectual revolutions  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  so  powerfully  stirred  and  puri- 
fied and  hardened  the  creative  energies  of 
the  European  nations.  And  still  further, 
it  was  no  impulse  of  the  national  spirit 
of  the  time,  nor  any  national  feeling  of 
necessity,  which  prompted  the  Russian  world 
under  Peter  i.  to  rush  suddenly  in  the 
direction  of  European' culture^  or  rather  to 
grasp  at  its  results.  The  movement  was 
like  the  act  of  a  man  who  has  been  struck 
by  the  operation  of  some  instrument  or 
machine  in  his  neighboor^s  hands,  and  buys 
one  like  it  to  make  experiments  with, 
though  he  know&  nothing  certain  of  its 
adaptation  to  his  own  wants,  its  structure, 
or  the  conditions  of  its  uaefulness.  And 
from  that  time  to  this  whatever  of  Euro- 
pean culture  has  passed  into  Russit^  has 
equally  remained  external  and  accidental, 
destitute  of  any  vital  contact  with  the  ge- 
nius and  requirements  of  the  people.  It 
has  been  accepted  for  the  most  part  mere- 
ly at  tlie  bidding  of  the  Government,  and 
has  had  very  little  power  to  form  the  na- 
tional life,  and  still  less  to  develop  a  con- 
sciousness that  Russian  culture  can  stand 
in  any  relation  of  solidarity  with  the  in- 
terests of  European  civilisation.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  even  under 
Nicholas,  and  still  more  since  Alexander  ii. 
mode  the  '^national  development''  the  shib- 
boleth of  modem  Russia,  the  most  popular 
social  and  political  parties  have  stigmatiz- 
ed the  whole  period  since  Peter  i.  as  a 
time  of  deiiatk>nali£ation,  and  exhorted  tho 
Russia  of  the  futm^  to  fall  back  on  the 
conditions  of  the  nation  in  the  period  pro- 
ceding  Peter. 

At  that  time  the  mainsprings  of  Russian 
culture  and  national  life  were  on  the  one 
hand  tho  Byeantine  Chiu*c}i,  and  on  the 
other  communal  possession,  that  is  to  say, 
a  social  organization  based  on  the  nega- 
tion in  prinoiple  of  all/  personal  property. 
The  connection  of  this  social  organization 
with  recent  popular  movements  in  the  conn- 
try  has  been  a  frequent  topic  of  public  di»- 
cuBfiion,  and  is  familiar  .to  every  ofio  who  is 
interested  in  Russian  nfiairs.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  Russian  Cborch  vary  confused 
ideas  exist  in  other  countries,  partly  because 
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it  is  judged  by  European  standards,  and 
partly  because  the  attitude  of  the  Russian 
mind  with  re<^ard  to  it  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. Some  believe  the  nation  to  be 
deeply  religious,  because  its  whole  daily  life, 
and  <5ne  might  almost  say  every  profane 
transaction  in  it,  is  interwoven  with  religious 
ceremonies,  because  the  fanaticism  for  "  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church  "  plays  so  great  a 
part,  and  because,  at  the  same  time,  dissent 
attains  to  an  importance  which  does  not  be- 
long to  it  either  in  the  Catholic  countries  of 
the  West  or  amongst  those  populations 
which  may  be  classed  together  under  the 
designation  of  Protestant.  Others  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  phenomena  of 
Russian  life  forbid  them  to  attribute  to  the 
religious  element  any  importance  whatever, 
and  especially  any  real  spiritual  enei^y ;  and 
they  insist  on  the  eomplete  indifference  of 
the  upper  classes  towards  all  religion,  and 
on  the  blind  religious  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  Incompatible  with  each  other  as 
these  views  appear  at  first  sight,  yet  each  of 
them  contains  a  partial  truth  ;  and  they  end 
in  contradictory  conclusions  because  they 
proceed  according  to  analogies  derived  from 
European  nations,  and  not  from  Russia.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Byzantine 
Christianity  ready-made,  with  Hs  worehip, 
its  rites^  its  priestly  caste,  and  its  hierarchy, 
in  definite  relations  toWard$  iht  state,  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  self-consciousness  o£  Russia  as  a 
nation;^  and,  when  this  fact  is  taken  in 
connection  with  the  low  stage  of  popular 
culture,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
whole  of  the  national  life  is  interwoven  with 
ritual  and  religious  forms  without  the  exis- 
tence of  ^  real  religious  consciousness,  how 
confes^onal  fanaticism 'reaches  the  h%hest 
pitch  of  intensity  since  it  coincides  with 
that  fanbldcism  of  raee  which  is  always  pow- 
erful with  nations  of  inlericwr  civiUsation, 
and  how  t2ke  upper  cliass,  whose  culture  is 
not  national  but  West -European,  are 
thoroughly  indiiSsrent  to  religion,  and  on 
that  ftccoumt  all  the  readier  to  use  the  nation- 
al confession  as  a  means  of  acting  09  ^he 
masses  for  mer^y  sectilar  pur{>os68.r  Thus 
the  opposition  between  thoJc  two  views'  of 
the  relations  between '  the  Riiissian  church 
and  nation  disappears.  The  essential  pobt 
is  to  keep  firtn  hold  oi  the  radical  difFei^nce 
between'  the  conditions  of  Russia  and  those 
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*  Even  the  Russian  v<jmaCular,  thY^ngh  the 
medium  of  the  so-dalled  otoles'natlcal  Slavom<;,  is 
a  medl^  of  vejy  various  Slavonic  idioms ;  and 
the  preeent  Russian  alphabet  is  an  artificial  sys- 
tem oi  letters  invented  under  Peter  i.  because 
the  old  Slavonic  characters  did  not  suffice  for  the 
expression  of  the  vernacular. 


of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Accord- 
ly.  Id  the  following  remarks,  the  dogmatic 
contents  of  the  orthodox  Russian  confession 
need  not  be  considered — they  have  little  in 
reality  to  do  with  the  national  life.  It  is 
enough  to  sketch  the  Russian  Church  with 
its  formal  organization.  From  this  its  po^ 
tion  and  action  in  the  national  life  may 
easily  be  inferred,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
actual  results  understood.  And  with  regard 
to  the  sects  (so  far  as  the  question  can  be 
touched)  it  will  be  seen  how  extravagant  is 
the  hope  of  those  who  connect  with  them 
the  possibility  of  a  Russian  religious  reform^ 
or  the  idea  of  an  approximation  between 
the  Russian  Church  and  any  of  the  Churches 
of  the  West 

Territorially  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church 
consists  of  twenty-four  epar(^hies,  i.e:,  dio- 
ceses or  ecclesiastical  provinces,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  extent,  are  officially  regard- 
ed as  of  the  first  or  seoond  rank.  At  the 
head  of  each  stands  a  prelate  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal ruler,  whose  consistory  is  charged  w^ith  the 
administration^  Besides  these  there  arc  thirty- 
one  eparchies  of  the  third  rank,  which  are 
anak^ous  to  the  Catholic  bishoprics  in  pard- 
buB,  and  ace  outside  the  limits  of  the  piv^sent 
discussion*  Whether  the  rulers  of  eparchies 
are  called  Bishops^  Archbishops,  or  Metro- 
politans, is  essentially  an  indifierent  matter ; 
in  the  Orthodox  Hierarchy  such  distinctions 
of  rank  are-  purely  nominal  and  are  bestowed 
by  Imperial  favour.  All  those  prelates  to- 
£Cetber  with  their  eparchies  are  equally  sub- 
ject to  the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod, 
which  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Russo- 
Grreek  Church.  This  supreme  a.ssembly  of 
chuceh  dignitaries  was,  as  is  well  known, 
substituted  by  Peter  i.  (1716-1721)  for  the. 
Patriarch,  whose  positijon  had  somewhat 
jresembled  that  of  the  Pope  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  To  this  Synod  were  transferred 
all  the  rights  of  Uie  Patriamh,  so  Xhai  in 
ecolesiastical  a&irs  it  became  sovereign  ruler 
and  final  judge ;  and  its  eolkigiate  -composi- 
tion) and  the  •  temporary  summons  to  it  of 
every  orthodox  bishop,  would,  seem  to 
guarantee  the  utmost  freedom  of  ecclemasti- 
cal  self-government  But  this  freedom  is 
sacrificed  to  the  absolnte  p<^wer  of  the  Czar; 
for  without  hi^  confirmation  no  resolution 
or  deoision  of  the -Synod  has  the  force  of 
Uw.  He  is  represented  in  the  Synod  by  a 
lay  Procurator-general,  who  according  to  the 
*procept  of  Peter  i»  was 'to  be  especially  a 
man  of  courage.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Nicholas  i.  the  pffioe  was  ordinarily  filled  by 
a  Grenerd ;  and  it  is  only  since  the  accession 
of  Alexander  11.  that  it  has  been  held  by 
tlie  Under-Secretary  for  Education,  Count 
Tolstoi.     Thus  in  fact  the  Patriarchate  of 
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the  Orthodox  Bnssian  Chnrch  resides  Bot  in 
the  Synod  but  in  the  Czar. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  consider  the  Holy 
Synod  more  closely,  even  at  the  risk  ot  some 
anticipation.  That  the  hierarchic  element 
in  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  is  exclusive- 
ly represented  by  the  monastic  dermis  a 
fact  which  will  be  illustrated  at  length  here- 
after, but  which  must  be  carefully  kept  in 
view  in  considering  the  assembly  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  the  Synod. 
Formally,  the  Synod  reckons  twelve  life- 
members,  a  body  almost  exclusively  compos- 
ed of  monks,  with  only  the  two  highest 
secular  ecclesiastics  of  the  empire — the  proto- 
presbyter of  the  general  staff  and  of  the 
guard  (at  present  W.  Baschanoff),  and  the 
arch- priest  of  the  army  and  navy  (at  present 
M.  Bogoslowsky),  as  perpetual  assessors. 
But  in  fact  only  about  two-thirds  of  these 
legal  members  are  ordinarily  present  at  St 
Petersburg  ;  and  besides  them  each  Eparchy 
in  turn  is  for  a  certain  period  represented 
by  the  Bishop  or  his  delegate.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Imperial  Confessor  exer- 
cise great  influence ;  but  the  position  of  the 
Procurator-general  mentioned  above  is  alto- 
gether exceptional.  On  the  one  hand  he 
reports  directly  to  the  Emperor,  and  takes 
his  decision  in  case  of  diflference  of  opinion ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  he  corresponds  with 
the  secretaries  of  the  consistories  of  the 
eparchies,  who,  as  representatives  of  the 
State,  occupy  in  these  consistories  a  position 
analogous  to  that  which  he  himself  fills  in 
the  Holy  Synod.  He  also  ha6  jurisdiction 
over  all  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  the 
financial  government  of  all  non-conventual 
churches.  The  Synod  holds  180  feittings, 
of  three  hours  each,  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  and,  as  it  has  to  transact  an  immense 
mass  of  bnsiness,  everything  necessarily  de- 
pends on  the  judgment  and  report  of  Its 
numerous  oflScials.  These  mostly  belong  to 
the  eoelesiastic&l  onder ;  and  accordingly  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  are  apt  to  be  ftw  more 
influenced  by  extrajudicial  than  by  strictly 
legal  conriderdtions.  In  matters  of  adminis- 
tmtioii  espeeiAlly  it  is  notorious  that  the 
oflScials  of  the  Synbd  gi^  free  play  to  their 
discretion.  The- ecclesiastical  censorship,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  exercised  directly  by  the 
monastic  members.  It  consists  partly  in  a 
sort  of  superior  censorship  of  theological 
and  religions  books  and  journals  which  have 
passed  the  ordeAl  of  the  provincial  censors, 

!)artJy  in  institiutibg  prosecution*,  and  partly 
n  giving 'final  decisions  in  doubtful  cases. 
These  last  are  often  delayed  for  years,  so 
that  the  persons  concerned  are  dead  before 
they  are  ready;  the  prosecutions  are  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  that  all  ecclesiastical 


affairs  should  be  covered  with  an  impene- 
trable veil  which  no  layman  can  lift;  and 
the  aim  of  the  superior  censorship  is  to 
stifle  all  criticism  of  ecclesiastical  regulations, 
as  well  as  every  germ  of  independent  theo- 
logical research. 

This  being  the  governing  body,  let  us  new 
turn  to  its  organs,  the  clergy. 

The  clerical  body  of  the  Russian  Church 
has  always  been  in  fact,  though  not  in 
theory,  an  exclosive  caste — an  essentially 
hereditary  priesthood.  It  is  divided  into 
three  mam  classes — the  black,  or  regular,  or 
monastic  clergy,  the  white  or  secular  clergy, 
and  the  church-servers.  In  contrast  to  the 
system  of  other  diurches,  the  monastic 
clergy  formfe  the  eccleeiaetical  aristocracy. 
All  bishops,  assessors  of  consistories,  high 
dignitaries,  heads  and  teachers  of  ecclesias- 
tical seminaries,  belong  exclusively  to  this 
class ;  and  when  the  vows  have  once  been 
taken  it  is  impossible  to  leave  it.  The  Rus- 
sian monastic  clergy,  however,  so  far  as  their 
ranks  are  not  recruited  from  those  of  the 
popes,  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the 
lower  orders.  Thus  of  4147  men  who  fronr 
1841  to  1867  (together  with  1669  women) 
ent^ed  the  cloister,  only  83  were  nobles, 
while  750  were  drawla  from  the  eitizen  class, 
and  680  from  the  peasant  class ;  2794  be- 
longed io  the  clergy.  It  may  be  added  that 
amongst  the  Russian  sects  monastic  vows 
are  even  more  frequent  than  within  the  pale 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  white  or  se- 
cular clergy,  which  constitutes  the  parochial 
priesthood  and  provides  the  connecting  link 
with  the  laity,  is  an  hereditary  and  privileged 
order,  into  which  no  member  of  the  other 
orders  can  enter,  but  which  it  is-  possible  to 
leave  under  certain  conditions.  To  be  quali- 
fied for  a  cleric^  charge,  the  candidate  must 
have  gone  through  the  full  course  in  an 
ecclesiastical  semintiry,  and  must  have  been 
married  to  a  sphaster.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife,  both  a  second  marriage  aald  a  continu- 
amce  in  his  cure  as  a  widower  are  equally 
prohibited ;  and  he  is  accordingly  obliged 
either  to  relinquish  his  ecclottaf»tic  condition 
br  to  enter  a  convent  This  law  would  ap- 
pear very  hard  if  it  were  not  that  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  monastic  blergy  is  to  obtain 
a  participation  in  all  their  nbateriat  and  hier- 
archical advantages.  The  third  class,  con- 
sisting of  chnrch^sethrers,  is  the  most  nume- 
rous of  all ;  bu?t,  though  it  also  is  hereditary, 
it  only  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  order  in 
a  modified  and  indirect  way.  It  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  church  oifieials,  such-  as  sacris- 
tans, choir-men,  and  attendants  of  different 
kinds,  who  abound  in  every  church  and  in 
the  train  of  every  ecclesiastical  dignitaiy. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  pupils  of  the  ec- 
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clcoiastical  seminaries,  who  have  failed  in 
their  obligatory  examination,  or  forfeited 
their  clerical  vocation  by  bad  conduct,  and 
so  on.  They  are  a  useless  and  idle  tribe, 
lacking  even  the  very  slight  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  their  superiors,  whose  sacerdotal  ar- 
rogance nevertheless  they  faitlifully  copy, 
and  whose  privileges  they  partly  share. 
Again,  there  is  a  large  number  of  children 
of  popes  and  church-servers  for  whom  places 
cannot  be  found;  and  to  save  them  from 
conscription  they  are  received  into  the  con- 
vents. But  no  one  who  liaa  not  passed  his 
examination  in  a  seminary  can  legally  take 
monastic  vows  before  he  is  thirty  years  old ; 
and,  as  the  novitiate  is  shortened  to  three 
years,  these  young  men,  especially  when  they 
are  ex-seminarists,  remain  under  various  pre- 
texts as  assistants  or  servants  to  the  monks, 
often  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  till  they  at- 
tain the  legal  age  for  the  novitiate  and  ordi- 
nation. Tliey  naturally  aftei*wards  form  the 
proletariate  of  the  black  clergy.  Their  num- 
ber however  would  be  smaller  if  it  were  not 
that  the  rich  convents  take  pride  in  having 
^  many  as  possible  of  these  dependants, 
who,  moreover,  to  prevent  their  deserting  the 
convent,  are  subjected  to  a  very  lax  disci- 
pline. They  almost  always  remain  "  patres 
minorum  gentium,"  but  sometimes,  through 
favour,  chance,  or  seniority,  rise  to  superior 
positions  in  the  hierarchy.  IV  is  obvious 
what  a  bad  moral  effect  must  be  produced 
by  such  a  class  of  men,  altogether  without 
education  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  weak- 
ened in  character  by  their  long  period  of  de- 
pendence, only  just  tolerated  as  monks,  and 
regarded  and  treated  as  ipfcriors  by  their 
clerical  brethren. 

Such,  in  the  general  outline,  are  the  three 
groups  of  organs  through  which  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  Russia  works.  In  number 
they  constitute  an  immense  host,  as  might  be 
expected,  considermg  that,  according  to  offi- 
cial statistics,  the  orthodox  believers  of  the 
empire  amount  to  upwards  of  5*7^000,000, 
that  is,  to  more  than  74  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population.  In  thi^  calculation,  how- 
ever, the  proper  deduction  is  not  made  for 
the  sectaries,  who  alsa  are  reckone4  by  mil- 
lions. It  is  one,  of  the  official  illusions  of 
Russia  to  ignore  their  existence  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  estimate  their  number 
even  approximately,  for  since  then*  first  ap- 
pearance m  the  sixteenth  century,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  Peter  i.,  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  dominant  State  Church,  united 
with  the  spirit  of  political  persecution  which 
has  animated  the  Government,  has  obliged 
them  anxiously  to  conceal  from  the  world 
their  existence  and  activity.  The  triple  or- 
ganization, however,  of  the  Orthodox  clergy 


and  its  casterlike  separation  from  the  laity, 
do  not  suffice  to  explain  the  possibility  of 
any  action  and  influence  of  the  Orthodox 
Churclton  the  nation.  For  that  purpose  it 
is  essential  to  keep  in  view  the  difference, 
•  which  has  already  been  pointed  out,  between 
the  religious  past  of  Russia,  and  that  of  the 
other  European  countries.  Among  the  really 
civilized  nations,  the  religious  confession  of 
each  one  of  them  is  that  particular  form  of 
Christianity  in  which  it  sees  the  necessities 
of  faith  most  satisfactorily  harmonized  with 
the  phenomena  and  facts  presented  by  tho 
general  order  of  the  world.  It  may  reject 
any  other  as  a  heresy ;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore deny  this  heresy  to  be  also  a  form  of 
Christianity.  Xot  so  the  orthodox  Russiaii. 
The  form  of  his  orthodoxy,  the  mere  petri- 
fied framework  without  its  spiritual  contents, 
is  to  him  not  only  a  confessional  form,  of 
Christianity,  but  Christianity  itself,  and  the 
only  idea  of  a  religion.  So  again,  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  inborn  qua- 
lity of  his  nation,  and,  moreover,  as  that 
particular  quality  which  raises  it  above  all 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  Modificatis  mo- 
difieandis,  it  is  exactly  the  naiional-religioaB 
self-consciousness  of  the  Israelites,  "  the  peo- 
ple of  God,"  in  the  Old  Testament.  And 
the  fact  is  characteristic,  thajt  in  the  eccle- 
siastical Slavonic  and  Russian  vernacular  tfa« 
term  **  heathen"  is  the  only  one  used  to  de- 
signate foreign  nations,  non-orthodox  Chris- 
tians, and  non-Christians,  though  the  written 
Russian  has  a  different  expression  for  each 
of  these  notions. 

But  to  return.  On  looking  more  closely 
at  the  aristocracy  of  the  Orthodox  Church — 
the  black  or  monastic  clergyr^the  question 
necessarily  arises,  ^O"^  have  the  monastic 
clergy,  through  the  whole .  history  of  the 
Russian  Church,  been .  able  to  assert  and 
maintain  their  hierarchical  supremacy  not- 
withstanding their  seclusion  from  the  world  * 
The  answer  is,  By  the  same  onpaas  by  which 
the  Byzantiue  form  of  Christianity  peao* 
trated  into  Xifissia,  possessed  itself  of  thei  na- 
tioui  and  established  an  .Orthodox  ChiMwh* 
It  must. be  remembered  that. it  was  by  Greek 
monks,  and, by  thenv  exclu$iyely,  that  Chri^ 
ti^nity  was,  intro4ueed  through  iuev  into 
Russia,  and  that  it  capfie  as  a  completely 
organized,  Church.  In  a  h^rbaroms  country, 
the  ecclesiastical  governinent  ^d  ,tbe  chief 
rank  amongst^  the  clergy  naturally  fell  to 
them;  an^d  it  was  a. matter, pf  cpur^  th^t 
these  nrst  monastip  apostle*  should  drajif 
other  Gi-eek  monk^  after  thenj^i  ,  GenoBa^ions 
may  have  passed  in  this  way  \>'ithout  any  of 
the  national  Russians  .entering  the  priest- 
hood; and  other  generations  aj^in  before 

^^ny  eccle- 


one  of  them  managed  to  rise  to^ 
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siaslical  dignity.     Whatever  could  then  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  higher  stage  of  cul- 
ture necessarily  bore  a  Byzantine  stamp ;  and 
the  more  exclusively  this  stamp  impressed  it- 
self on  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  the  more 
completely  did  the  national  Russians  accom- 
modate themselves  to  it,  when,  as  time  went 
on  and  the  immigration   of  Greek   monks 
ceased,  they  themselves  rose  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities.     Meanwhile    it  was  natural   that 
the  inferior  secular  clergy,  owing  to  their 
contact  with  the  laity,  should  be  affected  by 
a  contrary  and  more  national  spirit ;  but  this 
tendency  was  never  vigorously   developed, 
partly  because  of  their  lower  culture,  and 
partly  because  their  activity  did  not  extend 
to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  but  was  con- 
fined to  the  functions  of  worship,  and  the 
performance   of  ritual   acts,   in  which  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  appoint<?d  form 
brought  them  under  suspicion  of  being  not 
mere  refortners  but  Antichrists.     Under  the 
Mongol  dominion,  indeed,  when  the  tolerant 
secular  rul*irs  of  the  nation  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
the  national  antagonism  of  the  secular  clergy 
often  endeavonted  to  assert  itself  against  the 
Byssantine  traditions  of  the  hierarchy.     But 
it  was  in  vain.     For    the  power    of    the 
monastic  clergy  was  not  broken  materially ; 
and  intellectuaHy  it  was  not  to  be  subdued 
by  a  theological  cultnte  which,  as  far  as  it 
existed  at  all,  wa«  derived  exclusively  from 
the  conventual  school,     niese  relations  have 
continned  to  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  their  operation  fehould  re- 
main the  same  though  the  Czars  themselves 
since  Peter  i.  harre  made  various  endeavours, 
by  the  elevation  of  the  secular  clergy,  to  di- 
minish the  hierarchical  omnipotence  of  the 
monastic  dignitaries  and  of  the  blaci  clergy 
in  genera). '    It  is  not  a  mete  paradox,  but  a 
plain  matter  of  fact,  that  the  power  and  in- 
ffnence  di  the  black  clergy  rests  on  their  mo- 
nopoly of  theological  culture.    It  was  they 
who*  long  ftgrt  founded  seminaries  in  the 
(formerly  very  ri(ih)  convents,  into  which 
seminaries  all  yoitths  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  seciflar  priesthood  hare  t6  enter.    We 
know  already  that  these  youths  tntist  be  sons 
of  the  secular  clergy.     Now  it  wfts  always, 
as  it  is  now,  eiasy  for  thb  monks  set  over 
these  institutions,  as  masters  and  teachel^,  to 
aecertirili   tfce '  various   capacities    6i    their 
pupils,  and  'ubt  much  more  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  most  talented  amongst  them  to 
embrace    the '  moniistic    life.     The   youths 
themselves,  moreover,  haVtj  always  been  able 
i<^  ^ee  that  all  bishops  and  prelates,  all  asses- 
sors of  consistories,  the  whble  train  of  eccle- 
siasticial  dignitaries,  all  directors  land  teachers 
of  seminaries,  are  exclusively  monks.     While 


those  seminarists  who  have  completed  their 
course  and  passed  their  examination  for  the 
secular  priesthood  have  no  further  time  for 
any  wider  studies,  since  their  marriage  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  their  admission  to 
a  charge,  those  on  the  contrary  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  monastic  life  have  full 
time  and  opportunity,  during  a  mild  novi- . 
tiate  of  several  years,  to  enlarge  even  their 
non-theological  culture.  Peter  i.  indeed,  in 
order  to  paralyse  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
regular  clergy,  founded  ecclesiastical  acade- 
mies of  the  higher  type  outside  their  juris- 
diction ;  and  Alexander  i.  considerably  aug- 
mented the  number  of  them.  They  were 
not  made  obligatory  for  theologians,  but 
were  strongly  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  monks,  prudent  and  well-or- 
ganized, did  not  at  once  make  a  hostile 
attack:  on  these  "  innovations ;"  but  they 
have  so  cleverly  possessed  themselves  of 
them  that,  after  a  lapse  of  150  years,  secular 
ecclesiastics  can  very  rarely  obtain  the  oflSce 
of  director  of  an  academy,  although  Alexan- 
der proclaimed  the  absolute  equality  of  secu- 
lar and  monastic  teachers  as  a  principle  of 
the  institutions.  * 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that 
the  6000  monks  who  make-up  the  contin- 
gent of  the  black  clergy  arc  all  efficient 
agents  in  this  system ;  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  them  can  be  so.  It  has  been  already 
explained  that  the  convents  contain  a  large 
number  of  the  most  incapable  seminarists ; 
a  further  number  which  is  without  influ- 
ence on  the  politics  of  clerical  supremacy  is 
made  up  of  tonsured  laymen,  and  secular 
ecclesiastics  who  have  been  sent  to  some 
convent  as  a  punishment ;  the  popes  also  who 
have  been  driven  into  coiivents  by  the  death 
of  their  wives  seldom  play  any  prominent 
hierarchical  part.  The  monk*  who  actually 
exercise  the  supremacy  are  few  in  number; 
and  in  this  fact  lies  the  secret  of  their  power. 
The  close  relations  which  exist  between  the 
leading  spirits  from  one  eparchy  to  another 
secures  a  imif ormity  of  government ;  and,  as 
the  less  influential  members  of  the  monastic 
clergy  share  !n  its  advantages  and  preroga- 
tives, they  come  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
interests  of  the  ofder,  and  in  some  cases  are 
found  useful  instruments.  Now  the  head  of 
each  eparchy — a  monk  himself* — has  the  right 
of  norainatmg  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices  in 
it  down  to  the  lowest  clerical  server ;  \m  of- 
ficial council — tHe  consistory — and  hia  staff, 
consist  of  monks,  who  watch  over  the  secular 
priests  and  their  aseistants;  ^id  lastly,  the 
rectors  and  professors  of  the  seminaries  and 
academies  arc  monks,  whose  good-will  deter- 
mines the  better  or  worse  provision  for  the 
young  clerg}-  w  hen  they  leave  the  institution. 
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Thus  the  monastic  supremacy  over  the  seca- 
lar  clergy  is  complete  in  every  point;  and 
even  the  Government  has  hitherto  found  no 
effective  means  of  piercing  this  close  pha- 
lanx. The  seonlar  clergy  are  conscious  of 
their  indirect  alliance  with  the  Government 
against  monastic  supremacy,  and  almost  al^ 
ways  sympathize  with  its  etforts  to  carry  out 
reforms  in  church  matters ;  but  their  hands 
are  too  closely  tied,  and  their  material  means 
far  too  scanty,  to  admit  of  their  giving  any 
effective  co-operation.  If  a  pope  attempted 
to  do  so  he  would  risk  his  means  of  living, 
against  the  loss  of  which  not  even  the  Gov- 
ernment could  guarantee  him.  Thus  in  the 
Russian  Church  the  constant  and  character- 
istic relation  between  the  monks  and  the  sec- 
ular clergy  is  one  of  sharp  antagonism  and 
mutual  animosity. 

In  spite  however  of  all  the  resources  which 
have  been  mentioned,  the  black  clergy  would 
not  have  been  able  to  preserve  their  supre- 
macy intact  if  they  had  not  also  possessed 
freat  wealth.  Russia  has  still  some  four 
undred  convents  and  monastic  preiatio 
houses,  which  down  to  the  time  of  Peter  l 
owned  ve»^  extensive  landed  properties. 
These  properties  wore  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  thereupon  pledged  itself  to  an 
annual  payment  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  respective  establisbmenfts.  As  few 
convents  haVethe  number  of  monks  which 
they  are  calculated  to  maintain,  this  state 
payment  is  in  most  cases  relatively  ample* 
Its  amount  however  is  dwarfed  by  oompari* 
son  with  that  derived  from  various  other 
sources.  For  instancO)  it  is  a  habit  of  the 
h^her  classes  amongst  the  Russian  laity  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  contact  of  the  se- 
cular clergy  with  theic  domestic  affairs,  and 
for  bapUsms,  weddings^  burials,  masses,  etc, 
to  go  to  the  monks,  whose  fees  always  Inerease 
in  proportion  to  their  hierarchical  station. 
Graves  in  conventual  oemeterieft  ai*e  pur- 
chased with  many  thousands  of  rubles,  and 
their  perpetual  possession  with  capitals  which 
yield  a  considerable  Tevenue.  Another  sonree 
of  income  is  the  ^*  inte^cessibns  for  the  living 
and  the  dead^"  ia  conaectioif  with  which 
monks  are  sent  into  fixed  districts  to  collect 
commissions,  which  are  entered  in  a  rem* 
ister,  together  with  the  fees  paid  for  their 
fulfilment ;  many  convents  in  which  these 
intercessions  are  constantly,  performed  are 
said  to  derive  from  them  an  income  often 
amounting  to  ten,  fifteen,  'or  even  twenty 
thousand  rubles  a  yean  £ven  the  railways 
have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
convents,  which  have  the  privilege  of  patting 
up  boxes  for  offercagid  at  the  difforeut  stations; 
those  on  the  St  Fetersbursc  and  Moskow 
line  are  said  to  bring  in  200,000  rubles  a 
year  to   the  Sergiev  Convent   in   Moskow. 


All  the  convents  moreover  are  places  of  pil- 
grimage, and  add  to  their  revenue  by  ^s 
means ;  and  most  of  them  possess  miraculous 
pictures,  which  not  only  receive  rich  votire 
offerings,  but  also  are  carried  to  diftont  pla- 
ces, or  to  rich  private  persons,  who  wish  for 
their  intervention  and  are  ready  to  pay  for  it. 
To  all  this  must  be  added  three  monopolies 
enjoyed  by  the  convents,  namely,  thoee  of 
baking  the  Hosts,  manufacturing  the  blessed 
candles,  and  laying  out  burial-grounds  in  the 
towns.  The  thriving  industry  formeriy  car- 
ried on  in  the  manufacture  of  religious  pic- 
tures has  succumbed  to  profane  competition ; 
and  the  convents  have  now  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  offerings  which  they  receive 
when  the  pictures  are  blessed.  In  the  Rns- 
sian  mind  the  sight  of  such  vast  wealth  inspires 
the  behest  veneration,  and  that  the  more 
since  those  convents  which  are  traditionaliy 
regaided  as  the  most  sacred  have  naturally 
been  able,  through  the  Kben^ty  of  their 
votaries  and  their  own  exertions,  to  di^lay 
the  greatest  ecclesiastical  splendour.  The 
annual  incomes  of  the  celebrated  convent  of 
Kiev,  of  certain  convents  in  and  near  Moskow 
and  Novgorod,  the  Alexander-Ncvsky  CJoa- 
vent  at  St  Petersburg,  and  others,  are  reck- 
oned by  millions  of  rubies,  although  their 
Government  pension  in  no  instance  exceeds 
5000  rubles,  and  in  many  cases  is  as  low  as 
1600  rubles.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  their 
mysterious  affluence  brightens  the  halo  of 
sanctity  of  these  Gk>d-favoured  monks ;  and 
it  maybe  said  that  the  venenition  for  the  con- 
vents and  their  inmates,  the  consent  churches 
and  their  shrines,  rose  in  proportion  as  ths 
Government,  by  confiscating  their  landed 
property  and  serfs,  diminiBhed  the  every* 
day  business  contact  between  the  convent 
household  and  the  world;  It  is  coABidered 
perfectly  niltural  tha(t  there  should  be  three 
or  four  splendid  churches'  in  a  siv^le  ecus- 
vent>  besides  numerous  chapels  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  while  the  surrounding 
district  for  miles  is  destitute  of  simple  pariah 
churches.  Still  less  does  it  stem  -strange  that 
the  convents  have  dotee  notiiing  to  raise  tiie 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people; 
and  very  little  to  alleviate  their  material  and 
corporal  wtetcfaedness.  The  Russian'  con- 
vents do  not^  Hke  tboise  in  Ooliholio  conutries, 
provide  schools  of  prihiary  or  superior  educa- 
tion for  the  laity ;  only  a  fo w  commmiities  of 
nuns  la  the  larger  towns'  harv^  recently  opened 
expedisive  boardfrig-^(>chool8y'  intended  solely 
for  the  dau^ters  of  the'  Mgber  nobles.  The 
convents  of  men  hinne  ^nly^ieir  theolo^cal 
seminaries.  In  thefle,  it'is  true,  t^  ^nsof 
the  secular  olercfv  and'th^church-^rveffsare 
received,  fed,  and  tahgfat;  gratis ;  but  it  nrast 
not  be  forgotten  that  no  other  way  of  edu- 
cation is  open  to  the  children  of  the  sacerdo- 
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tal  cast«,  that  from  tliem  exclusively  the 
raaks  as  well  as  the  general  staff  of  the  clei^ 
are  recruited^  and  that  it  is  a  rare  exception 
even  now  to  see  a  seminaiist  who  has  com- 
pleted his  course  betake  himself  to  any  secn^ 
lar  calling.  Besides,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  monks  hare  possessed  thems^ves  of  the 
clerical  academies,  at  which  the  theological 
masters'  and  doctors'  degrees  are  acquired, 
so  aa  to  keep  these  institntionB  and  the  schol- 
ars who  are  educated  there  under  the  speU 
of  their  own  influence. 

The  Government  has  at  various  times 
taken  order  for  making  difficult,  and  so  di- 
minishing, the  entrance  of  the  laity  into  con- 
vents. The  conditions  of  Russian  society 
do  not  offer  any  real  grounds  for  such  regu- 
lations. It  signifies  nothing  to  the  principle 
of  hieracchical  supremacy  to  in<»«ase  the 
numbers  of  the  monafitic  contingent  from  the 
lay  worid;  but  also  the  Russian  character 
with  its  nomadic  basia  is  diametricaUy  op- 
posed to  conventual  seclusion  and  contem- 
plation. It  hae  been  already  stated  that, 
during  sixteen  ye^ursy  out  of  a  population  of 
about  57  millions,  only  1371  lay  persons 
sought  the  asylmn  of  an  Orthodox  con- 
vent, and  that  axaong  them  weie  only 
d8  nobles,  or  pecsoos  distiiiguiBhed  by 
higher  education,  wealth,  or  influential  con- 
neetions^  Very  probably  the  Orthodox  con- 
vents would  beBtill  more  spaitngly  recruited* 
from  the  lay  world,  and,  in  spite  of  hierarchi- 
cal influences,  from  the  secular  clergy/ itself, 
if  their  discipline  and  rules  corresponded  to 
thoee  of  the  Western  Catiiolic  or  the  Greek 
or  Armenian  ooftvents.  But  in  the  first 
place,  there  are  no  different  orders  or  vows, 
aa  in  those  Churdbea,  but  only  graduated 
disUniCtions  in  the  rigour. of  the  eonventoal 
life.  Hie  corractiotifd  oonvecte  indeed  moj^ 
be  to  some  extent  comparable  with  the  eccle- 
siastical peaitenttaries  of  Western  Europe; 
but  they  cannot,  like  them^  be  reckoned 
among  real- convents.  The  most  decided 
contrast  is-  found  in'the  episcopal  residences,, 
which  are  essenti^y  ^^onvesitual:  establish* 
mentSf  enjoying  'tonveotual ,  imtminities,  and 
peopled  hy  reali.mtoks,  ivjbo  ho^'ieveri  are 
undier  naiikonastiei  restriction  exeept.cetibacy. 
The  biahop'a  considerable  revenue^  aaid  itbe 
still  more  considioj^able  additions  to  it  enable 
him  ta  live  in arprincoly  style*  His  coucty 
in  consequence  of.  Uie  fashionable  preference 
of  the  nobles  f  e(v  tiie  spiritual  admiuiAlrationa 
of  the  bishop, f aj^  .brought  iato  cosstant 
communication  ^ithi  the  higher,  clashes,!  and 
in  the  profane  world  not  seldom  play  the 
part  of  the  French . labbei^ lunkier  Uie  old 
regimid.  Here^  under  the  episcopal  shadow, 
grow  up  the  future  eparchs,  eon8i$tori^  coun- 
sellors, rectors  <A  acMbdemies,  and  prelates  of 


the  most  influential  conven*^.  Of  the  con- 
vents  proper  some  have  life  in  community, 
some  in  independence ;  as  all  have  large  in- 
comes, both  idnds  have  ample  provision  for 
living.  But  in  the  convente  with  independ- 
ent life,  in  which  only  the  necessary  elements 
of  dwelling,  clothing,  and  food  can  be  claimed 
in  community,  the  overplus  is  simply  dis- 
tributed among  the  iadividual  monks,  who 
dispose  of  theur  share  at  pleasure,  and  are 
bound  to  the  observance  of  few  conventual 
rules.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  con- 
vents are  the  most  sought  after.  From  them 
come  the  greater  part  of  the  professors  in 
ecclesiastical  academies  and  seminaries.  In 
convents  where  there  is  community  of  life 
may  be  found  the  devotion  and  the  ascetico- 
mystic  learning  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  middle  ages ;  but  they  are  quite  buried, 
and  witiH>ut  external  influence.  Neverthe- 
less here  also  the  forms  of  life  are  generally 
much  freer  than  in  Catholic  convents  of 
rigid  observance.  Thus,  for  instance,  almost 
alii  Igumenes  or  Abbots  of  single  houses, 
and  Archimandrites  or  provincials  with  many 
houses  under  them,  and  even  some  simple 
monks,  possess  their  summit  residences,  a 
fact  easily  explained,  by  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  the  more  opulent  classes  of  the  pro- 
vincial population  of  Russia.  .  But  it  seems 
on  the  other  hand  strange  and  hardly  expli- 
cable, except  in  connection  with  the  hier- 
archical principle  of  the  leading  circle  of  the 
sacerdotal  caste,  that  tho  most  active  and 
most  ambitious  monks^  notwithstanding  all 
their  opportunities,  strictly  avoid  any  open 
and  unofficial  contact  with  the  lay  world  and 
the  secular  deigy.  And  thia  affords  another 
reason  why  the  black  clergy,  notwithstanding 
their  better  education,,  have  held  fast  to  the 
Byssantine  petrification  of  the  Rusaian  Church 
as  their  first  principle^  and  why  they  them- 
selves have  never  been  reaily  popular  in  the 
nation.  Always  ciiaging  to  Greek  traditions, 
their  reforms  .have  never  been  anything  but 
attempts  to  ce-eatahlish  tiie  so-called  '^  pure 
old  doctrine^"  Heufce  sprang  the  schisnf 
br€«ght  about  by  the  Patriarch  Nikon, 
(1657),  under  Alexis  MichaeloWiteh,  the  sec- 
ond Gzari  of  the  house  of  Romanoff.  At 
that  time  a  portion  of :  the.  people  and  of  the 
secular  clergy. ,  separated  from  <  the  official 
State  Church ;  and  from  this  schism  the  se- 
cret assQctationa  gradually  arose  aaa  national 
reaction,  however  indistinct  and  unconscious, 
against  the  foreign  andunassimUated  eoele- 
siaatieal  regime.  In  lapse,  of  tune  other  ele- 
ments joined  these  sects.  The  opposition 
against  the  oaonastic  hlcrasrohy  in  lat&r  times 
gave  a.c6rtain  popularity  to  the  *ec\»lar  clergy, 
and  kept  them  also  in  a  position  which  was 
relatively  national 
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Here  we  may  close  our  consideration  of 
the  monastic  clergy  and  its  position  in  the  Rns- 
siau  Church.  The  secular  clergy,  aniong  whom 
mTist  bo  reckoned  the  whole  tribe  of  church 
officials,  present  no  Such  interesting  points. 
With  them  it  is  almost  exclusively  a  ques- 
tion of  earning  their  daily  bread,  not  by  the 
cure  of  souls,  but  by  the  exercise  of  a  spi- 
ritual trade.  They  exhibit  the  characteris- 
tics ^f  a  body  systematically  thrust  down. 
With  a  scanty  and  undignified  allowance  of 
material  means,  their  mundane  careS  leave 
them  no  moment  t6  forget  their  dependence 
on  the  hierarchy;  and  their  education  has 
been  made  uatrow  atid  incomplete  m.  order 
to  render  them  -  incapable  of  k\\  thought  of 
an  emamcipfttion  itonx  their  compulsory  call- 
ing. As  matters  stand  with  th^  Orthodox 
Beculat  clergy,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  its 
mMfibers,  unless  wonderfully  favoured  by 
foitutoe,  irrast  coutinne' to  occupy  their  de- 
gftidod  social  position,  fend  to  be  scarcely 
ever  ab!e '  to  ettrn  the  respeict  of  the  lower 
classes  either  for  their  office  or  fof  their  per- 
sons. Evidently  their'  personal  iriflufenbe 
among  the  higii^r  elAs^s  is^  and  must  b<i 


zero.      '    '        "    •'  '    '    *•  ■        .     ' 

To  showthis  liior^  el^arly,'let  us  trace  the 
life  of  tlie  futute  secular  ecclesiaati^c  from  its 
beginning.  His  birth  as  a  child  of  the 
sacerdotal  cftste  exempts-  him  from  tJixefi  atid 
from  the  military  cons^riptiou,  and  open?5  td 
him  the  ecdesiAstlcal  "schools,  wb€ii*e  lie  ^t\h 
gmtuitoute  instmetion  and  maintenatice. 
Henceforth  he  i**se\^ered'fr6m  his  home; 
and,  if  at  the<?los^  of  Ms  seniitraVy  course  he 
passes  a  tolerable  cxa'inTnation,  he  becomes 
a  candidate  for  the  priesthood.  If  lidwcver 
he  wiifthes  t6  obtain  a  theological  degree  to 
qualify  him  for  a  positidn  ifl  a  great  cfty 
churdv  ai  superior  profes!*)rship;  trv  a  place 
in'a  eoneifeto^y,  h^mtist  enter  sonrle  aclidemy, 
all  of  whltjh,'  as  has  bfeeu  *  seen,  are  iii  thb 
hands  of  the  m<onb59,  oh  whose  favour  or  di*?- 
like  aH  the  chances' of  'his  future  ciwi3er'di6- 
pend.  It  mu^'  alsO  bo  I'emertvberted  that;  thel ' 
regular  clergy  al^^  try  to  pfersuade'thdr 
able<4t  pupils'to  remain '^ti  the  (idu^htJk 
Thus  It  cdtn^*^  pass  thfllt  only  Mediocrities' 
bocomef  p6pes.  ■  Those  rteminarists,  *  on  Hhe 
oth^  hand,  whol^  theif  e^attiinatlew  with. 
difflcuHy  are  owly  ralfefedto  the  diHconaEte/i' 
subordinate  and  ^earitTly  tfcrhuneirated^  p6s?-i' 
tion,  hardly  hig^tei^'thmi  that  of  bblWn^r;' 
and  ftir^ldwer  thAn  'the  least  of'  the  -^opes: 
There  ■rt^main'  *hbse  who  are'n6t  able  to^^HSS' 
any  exafminatiob  at  *lli  '  ©ome^of' these,  "ji^ 
has  been  explaiiiedf^alrettaj-,  b^dowte  the'ij^i^^ 
letanateof  the  60nvfen*te  V^btker*^  yeiJeeitif  thi6 
loss  (A  tWMr  f^itd^lidotft^  pri^leg^s  tiy  ^betibVn- 
ing  sa(*p^staF^,-^ingets/'cop^*l!^,''6'r'  ^ei^Hnt^ 
in  the  eceleiiastical  chanceries,  and,  in  Ahdrt, 


by  serving  the  hierarchy  in  any  conditioa, 
however  menial.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  their  whole  number,  according  to  recent 
statistics,  amounts  to  over  half  a  luillioi!, 
that,  however  f)Oorly  some  of  them  may  be 
provided  for,  they  must  all  be  maintained  by 
the  Church,  and  that  their  notorious  disso- 
luteness is  only  equalled  by  their  want  of 
culture,  then  it  must  be  granted  that  if, 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  rare  tniug  for  one  of 
them  to  get  Ihto  a  secular  prison,  into  mili- 
tary service,  or  into  any  of  the  ordinary  en- 
tauglcments  of  the  proletariate,  such  a  result 
must  be  owing  to  the  svstematic  and  de- 
liberate principle  of  the  hierarchy  never  ut- 
terly to  forsake  any  member  of  the  clerical 
caste. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the 
ecclefiiastlcal  schools,  as  "their  character  de- 
termines the  nature  and  essence  of  the  whole 
clerical  body.     Two  preliminary  facts  must 
be'  kept  clearly  in  view  in  estimating  its  pre- 
sent and  future  conditions: — first,  that  all 
the  cduc^on  of  tlie  clergy  from!  the  Patri- 
archs and  Metrop6litans  down  to*  the  lowest 
chnr^h-setvants  imist  and  can  be  acquired 
only  in  these  sdhools;  knd  secondly,  that 
from  both  tcafchei^  and  pupils  all  elements 
are  excluded  which  do  not  bMong  to  the 
cklical  body,  or  do  not  aim  simply  at  find- 
injV  theh*  ^vhole  vocation  'wifliin  its  limits. 
S(ince  1!he  G6verhmerit,  which  cannot  take 
these  institutions  out  of  the' hands  of  tlie 
conventual   clergy,  is  tlndei^'  Alexander  ii. 
jealously^  endeavouring  to're'fpnii  the  plan  of 
in^tmctibn  and  the  scfiools  themselves.     TTn- 
der  the  circumstandcs  of  Russia  it  tnicrht  be 
expected  that  ho  ))os!tive  Yesufts  of  such  ef- 
forts tv-onld  be  visible.  '  Nevertheless,   va- 
lidus  symptoms '  'may  be  tSmarked  among 
thb  'y^tihgfer*  clergy '6f  an  awakening  con- 
slfiloufene^s  'of  'tlie    contkidlctlon    between 
these^ forced  fotnw  Of  education  and  the  de- 
mands of  modern  lif6.'    The  j5resent  system 
i*' built'  upon  Vcforms  trhlch  hWe  "been  in- 
trodhced  withTii  the  last  tlliiMj*  years.    Be- 
f6Ve1ihat  timfe  tlio  cletgy  bnly  p'a'ssed  through 
a  "^iti^lii  s'chbol;  wh'dt*e  cv^ly^mng Va^  taught 
ft^  thfe'  kl^bet  to  l!he'  j^'astoral  6ffice. 
Ifo^  tht*r6  ki*6  three  .4epaMe  ■departments— 
fii^,  ih^  dfoni'ehtilirj^  6f  preparatory  schools, 
next  the  seminaries^  whence  the  candidate 
for' fh^  sdcnlar  pri6Sth66d"'pto(^ceds,  ahd 
la:stly  Uhe  '  acaderilie:<  whic'h  r^pre^eht  the 
thyob^ca!*-  ^ft-iuhic^^  bf'''othei^    cbtmtne?. 
Tfi^s^'e^rclcsk^icja  s'diooW'kWe  th^  radical 
fanlt  bf  Idll'Ritssiirti  ^dui^atii'n^l'- Snstrtntioris. 
Ti(<^!f\  '6Vbt-<thchn '  th6 "  piiplli  with  'a  cfial^tic 
ntct^s^'Of  teib\^l6dg6,"4rttosc5'nding^  the   Ca- 
:pdclty"6f  "the'  human  braih/Md  re§u!t  at 
b61^t''in';'i'stbi^lc  supei^ffcialHyJ'but  tisilally  m 
a  st^n^idless  i^e-echoihg  of  the  verba  tfl-igistri, 
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and  occasionally  in  brutalizing  the  powers  of 
thinking  and  judging.  The  ordinary  pope, 
after  going  through  the  preparatory  school 
and  the  seminary,  is  expected  to  be  con- 
Tersant  with  forty-seven  subjects.  These 
include  twenty-six  branches  of  theology, 
six  dead  and  living  languages,  a  cyclus  of 
philosophical,  matnematicaJ,  and  natural 
sciences,  rural  economy,  popular  medicine, 
etc  All  this  is  to  be  learned  in  compen- 
diums  which  mml  have  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  which  is  guided  by  the 
principle  that  no  indication  may  be  given  of 
any  conflict  between  faith  and  science.  The 
first  consequence  naturally  is  that  the  philo- 
sophical teaching  is  based  on  the  later 
mediaeval  scholasticism,  which  has  been  ex- 
ploded in  the  rest  of  Europe  for  a  century ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  that 
there  are  teachers  of  seemingly  the  most 
difficult  sciences  whose  stipend  hardly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  sacristans  and  deacons.  In- 
deed, if  a  man  stands  on  the  top  ring  of  his 
science — and  such  men  may  occafiionally  be 
found  even  in  clerical  circles — ^he  is  still 
more  obliged  than  his  ignorant  colleagues 
to  confine  himself  to  the  approved  compen- 
diiiras ;  for  his  independent  knowledge  and 
research  is  a  scandal  to  his  superiors,  and 
can  only  look  to  the  Government  for  recog- 
nition. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  professors  should  manifest 
any  inclination  for  better  methods  of  teach- 
ing ;  they  simply  teach  "  what  is  in  the 
book."  And  further,  it  is  only  natural  that 
none  but  dull  mediocrities  should  hold  the 
professors'  chairs  in  the  preparatory  schools 
and  seminaries,  while  the  more  accomplished 
and  ambitious  use  them  only  as  preliminary 
stages  either  to  higher  hierarchical  positions, 
or,  especially  of  late,  to  the  abjuration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state  for  the  Government 
service  or  commerce.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  th«  clerical  school  directors 
in  general  have  small  respect  for  worldly 
knowledge,  and  regard  its  professors  who 
prefer  the  academical  office  to  t^at  of  a  pope 
or  a  monk  as  half  renegades  from  the  cleri- 
cal cai»te.  The  consequence  is  a  continual 
change  iu  the  professors,  which  cannot  but 
react  disastrously  og  the  teaching  and  on  the 
pupiisi 

The  condition^  of  education  are  in  many 
respects  more  favourable  at  the  academies, 
which  since  1814  have  been  independent  in- 
stitutions, and  which,  as  already  stated,  are 
not  obligatory  for  either  the  regular  or  the 
secular  dergy.  TJjQy  presuppose  a  complete 
course  in  a  seminary,  and  ^re  often  used  by 
young  divines  as  a  mode  of  transition  to  secu- 
lar study  at  the  universities.  Others  only  take 
there  a  theological  degree^  which  is  an  ex- 
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cellent  recommendation  for  an  ecclesiastical 
career.  For  all  prelates'  households,  con- 
sistories, convents^  and  educational  institu- 
tions, value  highly  the  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  masters'  and  doctors'  degrees 
amongst  their  members.  Nevertheless  in 
the  last  thirty  years  only  some  5000  degrees 
have  been  acquired  at  the  academies. 

How  does  the  Alexandrine  epoch  affect 
the  minds  of  the  youths  who  frequent  all 
these  institutions?  It  might  be  supposed 
that  their  complete  seclusion  from  the  world 
would  not  admit  of  any  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise. 
Nowhere  has  a  more  cordial  reception  been 
given  than  amongst  the  pupils  of  these 
eccledastical  institutions  to  the  revolutionary 
theories  of  Western  Europe,  to  German 
naturalism  and  French  socialism,  in  bad 
translations  of  their  standard  works,  to  Her- 
zen's  Kolokol^  and  to  the  pamphlets  of  Ba- 
kunin  and  Dolgorukow.  The  strict  prohi- 
bition of  these  publications  has  made  them 
sacred  and  mysterious  treasures  bequeathed 
by  one  generation  of  students  to  anothen 
IJtterlv  ignorant  of  the  world,  the  youths 
have  learned  to  see  in  their  bold  sophistry 
and  confident  theorizing  the  gospel  of  the 
future  of  humanity,  and  in  themselves,  bom 
ami  bred  in  all  the  pride  of  <;aste,  its  des- 
tdned  apostles*  in  Russia.  Years  ago  the 
Russian  press  declared  that  the  source  of  the 
most  destructive  social  democracy,  and  of 
absolute  revolutionary  nihilism,  must  be 
sought  in  the  Orthodox  seminarieei  At  all 
events  it  cannot  be  denied  that  among  the 
wildest  journalists  and  pamphleteers  of  the 
wildest  period  of  excitement  from  1856  to 
1866,  as  well  as  among  the  detected  mem- 
bers of  more  recent  secret  societies  and  con- 
spiracies, a  large,  proportion  were  pupils  of 
such  institutions,  Sonoe  of  them,  by  choice 
or  compulsion,  have  retreated  from  their  ad- 
vanced standpoint;  many  axe  undergoinflr 
their  punishment  in  the  ioe^eserts  and 
mincfi  ol  Siberia;  others,  while  still  etudects, 
altered  their  minds  for  the  sake  of  their  pio- 
spects  in  life,  when  the  inbtitutions  wtra 
visited  by  lAspectors  armed  with  the  pov  er 
of  punishment  There  is  vlenee  about  th(  m 
now/ just  as  since  the  change,  of  system  af  er 
Karakassow's  attempjt  there  has  been  silence 
in  Russia  about  everytJbdng;  else  connected 
with  her  period  of  **  starm  and  stress*"  At 
present,  it  it  alleged,  only  weU-instrcded 
popes  issue  from  the  seminaries,  and  oily 
quiet  scholars  from  the  academies ;  let  i  s  ac- 
cordingly return  to  the  favoured  sona  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  and  sacerdotal  oasle. 

The  candidate  who  has  secured  his  right  to 
the  sacerdotal  office,  by  passing  the  semii  ary 
examinations,  has  been  up  to  this  point  under 
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the  eKcinsive  tuition  of  the  raonka.^  All  now 
t  how  ho  has  hehaved  towards 
;  for  the  bishop,  with  tho  advice  of  his 
coDsistoiy,  has  the  absolute  disposal  of  all 
benefices,  and  naturally  imposes  his  condi- 
tions. As  the  candidate  must  be  m&rried  to 
a  spinster  before  he  can  act  as  a  pope,  and 
with  the  death  of  his  wife  must  oeaae  to  be 
a  pope,  luarriqgc  becomes  the  great  qaestion 
of  life.  Until  quite  recently  the  yonnif  clet- 
grmau  could  not  choose  a  wife  outaide  the 
clerical  caste;  many  bishops  even  inBirted 
that  the  bride  should  belong  to  the  eparchy, 
aud  should  be  of  equal  raak  with  the  caatU- 
date,  60  that  the  daughter  of  an  urban  pro- 
topope  should  be  married  to  a  prott^ope,  the 
daughter  of  a  simple  pope  to  a  simple  pope, 
the  daughter  of  a  deacon  to  ^  deacon,  and 
so  on.  Now  it  often  happened  that  a  pope 
retiring  on  account  of  age  or  widowhood  re- 
signed irith  the  condition  that  liia  successor 
should  many  his  daughter  —  a  condition 
which  the  authorities  usually  enforced  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  at  •nee  released  the 
Church  treasury  from  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  old  pope,  payii^  the  salary  of  his 
coadjutor  or  vicar,  and  panaioniug  his  daugh- 
ter. This,  species  of  iiiTeatiture  of  beneficea 
had  become  quite  Bystematic;  and  the  con- 
sistory kejjt  a  reguljir  register  of,  all  the  mar- 
riageable popes',  daughters,  ia  its  district, 
which,  when  tho  vacancy  occuired,  decided 
the  fate  ot  the,  siiccessf ijl  a^JTant  It  was 
only  in  1867  that  tlie  Government  resolved 
to  abolish  this  Mud  of  custftniarj  law.  which 
Diode  beneficea  heritAhle,.aQd  to  publish  a 
{Jka-sQ  maldngitunl.awful  to  impose  .the  mar- 
riage with  a  predecessor's  daughyt^,  or  the 
niaintcoance  of  his  f^inijy,  as  a  condition  of 
s-Licccsaibn  to  a  benefice,.,  acorcS|Of  yoarsmay 
biivc. to  pass  bof  PTC  this  XIlm^eipepoiDes  nnirier- 
fi»ll};cuJT;cnt,  and^ore^mijije before  the  jitac- 
tigcs,  it  cbjidemns  are  .flltpgether  extirpated ; 
b.ut  atr  least  it.  has  eaunciated  a  pnncipie 
»  hich  wi^!  .save  the  comMtit(or  for  a  pope's 
office  froiii  the  .double,  aej;rpjintiop  .of  hi? 
•  .11-.  1       -ya^fl  priest. 

qif  the.flBp^t 
,Di, iitf  tn/aet 
socularj»rv!?t 
iu.abeceScf^; 
I  ciwe  pf.dea- 
ffd,^e  if),  vain 
'  .to  ,in4jc«te 
iwHicii,©!),'* 
cc^iioos,.  arc 
a,notPBl7^t. 
!js,i  but  .wnile 
ijj,'.  pQT.the, 
j  .tli«  cparch' 
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listing  manner  before  all  the  people,  when 
the  eparch,  with  his  court  of  monks,  makes 
his  annual  visitation  of  all  the  parishes  of  his 
diMrict.  Each  inspection  ends  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  pope,  in  the  presence  of 
his  congregation,  wherein  he  must  satisfy  the 
prelates  as  to  hia  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
Slavonic  and  of  the  Catechism.  Moreover, 
there  are  provosts  delected  by  the  biahops, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  official 
and  moral  conduct  of  the  popes ;  and  within 
their  district  these  men  have  at  any  time  an 
unJiroJted  right  of  mspection,  Althoogh 
they  belong  to  the  Becular  clei^,  still  it  ia 
self-evident  that  their  peisonal  interests  bind 
them  to  the  eparchs  and  their  conaistoties. 
Besides  being  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
popes,  deacons,  aqd  church-servers,  they  have 
also  to  keep  thb  registors  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deattis,  to  sketch  the  budget  of  every 
pariah  church,  and,  in  short,  to  transact  bnsi- 
nesa  so  multlJFariouB  that  they  cannot  keep 
their  own  places  without  opprcauon  to  those 
beneath  them  and  complaisance  to  those 
above  them. 

To  compare  the  office  of  a  pope,  or  the 
character  of  his  moral  and  tnentsl  ststos,  with 
what  is  required  of  the  humblest  minister  of 
any  of  the  Weet^uropean  confeadoos,  is  im- 

Eossiblc.  None  of  the  latter  would  accept 
ia  position.  There  is  no  idea  of  lis  fulfill- 
ing any  real  cure  of  souls.  It  would  in  many 
eAscs  really  scandalize  his  regular  and  secular 
superiors,,  and  to  hJs  congregation  it  would 
be  simply  unintelligible  or  intrusive,  if  a  pope 
wer^  to  concern  hiinself  about  his  spiritual 
flock,  or  interpose  with  his  advice,  admoni- 
tion, or  l^elp,  Hk  .  place  is  on^  in  the 
churcll ;  and  eweiL  there  Iiis  duties  ure  exclu- 
sivelv  f9nnaL  In  strictly  prescribed  formulas 
of  old  Slavonic,  whicli  he  8ca(]cely  tmder- 
stauds,  he  says  bis^  mn«^  baptizes,  inarriea, 
buries,  and  utters  the  words  pf  the  other 
ijt«s;  and  the  slightest  ceremonial  lapse 
wopild  not  merely  I  subjeqt  I^t^  to  ,eml)airss»- 
mpiits  but  Jpake,Li;ai  sp!^,ected  of  ,j;eYolution-- 
^  i4e^-  ■  ■  Seirp-ona  ,cj^n ,  onjy,  b.e  preached 
from)  hgnHb''l?9o^..^pTovpd'.of  1^  the 
bishops,,  aujd  iu,.^he  vMhigw  and  ^ sillier 
toiwofifliie^-fnyfranf;  ,e,ven,i«,t)je|gj;^t,"(iitte- 
dral?,tii,cy,are,^tJll,flie,,e;fceptipij,^^pd  pre  .re- 
.gfifie4.  -DJi  *it"^.  i't'*)"^il  authoi^iea  Jas.'irety 
serious.. iiifiov»tio.M,  .  |l(|)ccQ^:cr'.  iba^.pope, 
with  '^:  iOBe(p«r,cfiosw  fro»»  Aejai^y  4t  v>^ 
''9ilK'I«ii58ti9','>,lf*'*,  '•*  (^Rin^er  tSeiproperty 
of.,his  d^v.TPfif  Wd  ,p^^  <j7jBr.>l(e.'.incpD;ip]to 
t|ie.mpvo«i;OT;  ^e  cftnawtor)'.  £(!s^Bt^te,j«y 
ip.  tie'conntry  Am  swfdlifr  .townp,  is  «uite  jn- 
significaut-t^ss!|  t^n  .t JiM"  pf .' flie  ,ql(!rgy.  of 
otlicF  cqnfpjssiwiSi  JqJerat*^  ,in  H^ua^i^'i'  in  the 
case  of  iprotvpopcs  of  cafhc4rBls  it  abiouub^ 
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to  4000  or  5000  rubles.  Besides  hia  pay  he 
haa  only  his  prescribed  surplice  fees  to  de- 
pend upon.  He  has  however  a  prinlege  tJie 
use  of  which  is  calculated  still  further  to  de- 
grade him  in  the  eyes  of  hi?  cougregatjon. 
At  the  Epiphany,  both  in  towns  and  villages, 
the  pope,  in  his  teat  vestments  and  surround- 
ed Dy  deacons  and  church-servers,  goee 
about  from  hoase  to  house  to  bless  each 
family,  and  has  a  customary  right  to  claim  a 
fee  ptojiortionate  to  its  means.  The  upper 
classes  in  the  towns  generally  transact  tnis 
business  at  the  street-door  through  their  do- 
DieBtdc  servants,  without  any  mention  of  the 
blessing ;  but  in  the  villages  the  inhabitants 
have  often  to  be  forcibly  prevented  from 
running  off,  and  so  evading  the  payment. 

On  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  material 
condition  of  the  Orthodox  secular  clergy  of 
Russia,  a  gleara  of  hope  was  shed  by  the 
cfibrts  of  the  Alexandrine  reformers  to  eman- 
cipate them  from  the  despotism  of  the  monks. 
lie  Government  thought  that  the  fruits 
which  it  loolied'Tot  from  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  could  only  bo  insured  by  an  edu- 
cational and  beneficent  influence  of  the  secu- 
Ur  cl^fgy  On'  the  masses,  and  that  without 
this  the  consequences  of  the  measure  would 
be  iisastnJus  both  for  the, State, and  fof  so- 
ciety. ■  Hence  arose  the  reform  of  the  cleri- 
cal sctools.  '  This  was  successfully  carried 
out  to  a  Certain  extent,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  regular  hierarchy, 
bat  not  withont'heavy  concessions  to  buy  off 
its  ebmity.  '  The  time  whSoh  has  hitherto 
elapsed  is  too  short'  t6  ascertain  its  working 
either  on  the  clergy  or  people.  But  it  is  an 
ominous  circiim stance,  that  thepresetlt  gete^ 
ration  of  the  younger  feifculaf,  dei^  wsi 
trained'  In  '  tliat  period '  of '  the' '  con\'cntaal 
schools  wden  the  social  arid  bo liticftl' fermen- 
tation of  the'  "now  era"  worked  most 
strODgiy  'and"tewirderingiy'  npon  them. 
After  KarakasBoW's  attempt  the"  monastic 
hierarchy,  iH  their  h'atfed  of  jtll  Hber^ten-' 
dencies,  did  tfqf  And' it  difficult,  hy  porntlng 
to  the  abeniittbna  of  ft'fcWof  th6  semiiiiify 
pupilfl,'t«  idfep^th'i 'GTiiVeriiniept  *imdiiir 
truBt  (rfWown  tbfonWing'feMdepciidS-;  Erth; 
the  'f^t  'that  tb«'  wUole^BiriSii*  "pres*  bad' 
strttlgthched'iliid'  dhc(Airagfe<il  'ftlC  'CJovem- 
mcnfid'ife'offijrtS  was;'  lirthq"adj'ei^((ry''» 
hnnd3,'a  m'eitns  ofttaakiTlgtlie'Woric  sdspec*^ 
ed.-  '!At'the'sam6  tjtne  tM  nitibnttfist 'pltlsS 
left  off  ttiftl;itfg  rtiS'OWfitidbi  CBUiMV'ft  i\ib'- 
jecffoi'iafibnll  critiHsrti ;  ,ai(d'i,tls  eaHirt'Wai 
.  for  feiciil'aiid' juiMlcal'fkedB^'tliftfieed  into 
whit"'wa3'tfSled''"nirio'i:;il"patfiotism''^i 
stehls  Irfopagalidk  agiUriSt  ,TOe  hofi'-drthdabit 
Chriotiahb  'iiF.the  WestJetti'p'TOVinc!ei*;ahd'ik- 
fanatical  'terrdri^  .ag^inift'  thtSr'  Hoii'-JRussirirt ' 
populations. '  Kothing  more  is  heatfl  of  the 


how  much  of  the  Government  reform  is  still 
left  standing  in  them,  and  whether  insensibly 
the  old  state  of  things  has  not  been  com- 
pletely restored.     It  is  the  same  with  the  in- 
tended amelioration  of  the  material  condi- 
tion of  the  secular  cle^y.     This  also  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  Government,  in  order   ' 
to  check  the  influence  of  the  monks  and  to 
mn  the  popes  to  its  side.     The  time  seems 
still  distant  for  the  barriers^o  fall  which  now 
condemn  tic  secular  clcrgv  to  an  isolation 
from  the  world  similar  to  that  of  the  regu- 
lars ;  and  till  'this  happens  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Orthodox  Church  into  a  Kiing 
and  fruitful  organism  is  impossible.     Hith- 
erto   Kusso-Grcek    Orthodoxy    has    grown 
nothing  but  weeds.    ,,0n  the  one  hand,   a 
ruinous  indifference  to  relimon  deadens  the 
action  of  feeling  and  intelligence,  and  from 
time  to  time,  and  always  in  widening  clreles, 
is  exaggerated  into  a  complete  negation  of 
all  morii  principles  of  human  life ;  on  the 
other  hand,  continually  increasing  multitudes 
are  seeking  in  a  wilderness  of  sects  for  that 
religious  peace  and  elevation  which  are  de- 
nied them  in  the  start  and  cm  [ft  v  formalism 
of  the  Sts 
tractive  ft 
of   sanctit 
political  a 
this  very  p 
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sible  for  the  Government  to  grant  religious 
freedom,  or  to  accept  toleration  as  a  princi- 
ple of  politics.  Russia  will  have  no  solution 
of  this  dilemma  while  she  retains,  her  present 
forms  of  government  and  society ;  nor,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  any  organic  develop- 
ment of  other  conditions  to  be  looked  for. 
As  heretofore,  so  hereafter,  all  kinds  of  ex- 
periments will  be  made  with  all  kinds  of  pal- 
liatives— those  of  to-day  less  8cie^tlflc  in 
origin  and  leas  comprehensive  in  working 
than  those  which  preceded  the  attempt  of 
Karakassow.  This  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
quire how  loaoig  such  a  vacillating  policy  may 
be  able  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  nor  to 
augur  the  probable  conditions  and  events  of 
its  overthrow.  They  can  hardly  imply  the 
approxiraatioti  of  Russian  to  European  cul- 
ture ;  and  still  le6$  wiU  they  be  due  to  any 
national  desire  lor  inclusion  in  the  cosmopo- 
litan solidarity  of  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion. 


Art.  VI.—-TJsi?3  and  Requxrkments  of 

EnOUSH,  DiPliOMACY. 

I 

There  is  something  susptciou/^  about  a 
violent  onslaught  in  the  name  of  economy 
upon  a  amall  and  exoeptional  item  in  the 
national  expeuditare.  The  warfare  wa^ed  in 
the  last  sessipn  of  parliament  upon  the  es- 
timateaforthe  diplomatic  service  was  mark- 
-ed  by  thia  characteristic.  TJiose  who  carried 
it  on  were  animated,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Ilouse  of.  Commons,  by  an  enthusiasm  seem- 
ingly quite  out  ,of  proportion  to  tBe  impor-v 
tance  of  the  issue  involved*  Mr.  By  lands,  in 
particuJarn  handled  the  subject  as  one  who 
haa  dedicat^  bis  M^  s^d  strength  to  a  great 
4ind  sacred. Ciause-  His  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses,  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  Ilou&e  of  Coramone  was  that  of  an 
^vocate  intent  upoA^  convicting:  a  criminal 
^(Ottt  of  bia  own  moutiu,  It  reads  like  a  French 
acte  df aecu^V^on. ,  The  avowed  object  of 
this  attack  .w^  to  ^v^  the  public  purse ;  and 
certainly  there  are  few  more  W9rth^  ends 
4hat  a  politician  can  propose^  to  himsclxa  But 
when  itiis  foui^d  that  t^e  whole  annual  out- 
lay on  the  diplomatic  services  of  ^England  is 
<»nsidwably  un4eria.  quarter  of  a  million,  the 
.aeal  diaplayed  ii^  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
^uin  aeems .  hardly  accounted  for  by  the 
amount;  of  the  ypppsible, ,  saving.  Kor  can  it 
be..explain<ed  pn  the  ground  of  the.preocdent 
it  affords  for  ^t^er  ^nd  larger  economies.  It 
^  may  be  weU  worth  while  to  effect  evpn  a 
trifling  reduction  in  the  expenditure  ot  a 
great  public  -office,  or  in  a  small  office  the 


example  of  which  is  likely  to  be  generally 
followed.  But  the  diplomatic  service  stands 
on  a  different  footing  from  any  other.  The 
alleged  extravagant  salary  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris  or  Vienna  can  hardly  be 
twisted  into  a  precedent  for  keeping  open 
superfluous  dockyards.  Wherever  the  money 
paid  by  the  country  is  shown  to  be  more  than 
the  services  obtained  for  it  are  really  worth, 
there  of  course  is  a  good  case  for  reduction. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  crusade  recently  set  on 
foot  against  the  diplomatic  estimates  is  that 
the  alleged  excess  of  payment  over  value  re- 
ceived is  very  trifling,  while  the  zeal  displayed 
in  cutting  it  down  is  very  ardent 

When  the  facts  of  the  case  are  inquired 
into,  it  appears  that  some  other  considera- 
tions besides  economy  may  enter  into  the 
question.  The  diplomatic  service  has  two 
peculiarities  which  are  calculated  to  make  it 
disliked.  It  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an 
unpaid  service ;  and  it  id  a  service  in  which 
appointments  are  made  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  At  first  sight  it  may 
seem  strange  that  economists  should  be  fore- 
most in  discrediting  a  system  under  whi6h  a 
good  deal  of  work  is  done  fbr  the  ^public 
without  the  public  having  to  pay  anything  in 
return.  Supposing  all  that  has  ever  bieen 
said  as  to  the  infenority  of  gratuitous  work 
to  be  literally  true,  the  balance  of  profit  must 
still,  it  might  be  fhought,  be  on  the  side  of 
the  nation.  Tl;»e  explanation  is  that  an  un- 
paid service'  is  necessarily  recruited  from  a 
class  which  has  other  means  of  subsistence 
than  the  proceeds  of  its  Own  labour.  A 
young  man  cannot  begin  life  aS  a  diplomadst 
unless  he  has  sotnehtitidreds  a  year  either  of 
his  own  or  of  his  f amily*s  providing.  So  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  it  can  never  be  a  really 
open  service.  A  large  number  of  the  most 
capable  and  the  mdst  ambitious  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  ar^  iieces<;arily  shut  out 
from  it  There  are  dbvious  arfirurocnts  which 
may  be  urged  against  this  exclusion.  Foreign 
policy  is  an  important  ekmott  in  the  general 
conduct  of  English  affiiirs ;  and  to  confine  its 
managoriieut  to  certain  privileged  clasf^es  has 
an  a'ppeamncd  of  mntiing  cotinter  to  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  lifieral  morrtis.  The  service 
of  the  State,  it  nfiay  be  J^id,x>ught  to  be  open 
to  Englishmen'  of  every 'degroe;  and  it  is  pe- 
culiar undesiraMi  that;  a  restriction  wMch 
contradicte  tins  prihcipW  should  appty  to  a 
branch  of  that  servicb  which  especially  repre- 
sents th^'  country  itithe^ycs  ot  otherpowers. 
To  t^T^\pi  nktfons,  at  rill '  events  En^nd 
should  appear  asahoraogeneonsnnit  Iffow 
is  she  to  dp  s6  if  the  real  {strength  of  her 
population  IS  not  strflered  to  h^ve  any  share 
in  the  duty  of  representing  her  abroad? 

The  pkce  that  patronage  ^il!  holds  in  the 
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diplomatic  service  is  another  cause  of  its  un- 
popularity. That  the  introduction  of  unlim- 
ited competition  into  tlie  public  service  has 
been  productive  of  many  advantages  may  be 
freely  admitted,  without  the  popular  ze^  for 
universal  examination  being  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  any  genuine  respect  for  education. 
It  is  found  in  its  highest  development  among 
large  classes  of  persons  who  in  every  other 
relation  of  life  disregard  or  despise  the  cul- 
ture which  in  the  public  service  they  profess 
to  think  so  indispensable.  A  London  mer- 
chsmt  or  a  Lancashire  cotton-spinner  may  be 
assumed  to  be  as  amyous  about  the  proper 
conduct  of  his  own  business  as  about  the 
proper  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  but  it  is  not 
found  that  he  insists  upon  his  clerks  or  his 
overlookers  passing  a  eompetitive  examina- 
tion. He  is  apt  to  admire  knowledge  rather 
as  the  univeoml  leveller  than  as  -the  universal 
enlighten er.  Competition  is  the  solvent 
which  is  to  destroy  aristocratic  influence,  and 
to  give  all  ranks  cMf  the  comnii;nit^  an  equal 
title  to  ei?Qployment  in  its  .service. 

Connected  in  some  degree  with  this 
element  of  dissatisfaction,  ]p  the  idea  that 
the  existing  diplomatic  organization  is  un- 
favourable to  a  policy  of  non-iijtervention. 
Foreign  courts  are  a^  objeot  of  ill-dc^finedsus- 
picioOi  to  many  Englishmep  ;,  and  thi^  v»gue 
sentiment  is.  naturaUy  fostered  by  the  fact 
that  the  representatives  of  England,  abroad 
are  mostly  t^en  from  tjie  upper  classes. 
Non-intervention  is  the  especial  creation  of 
the  middle  class ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  should  feel  jealous  that  the 
functions  in  which  there  is  most  room  for 
its  exercise  sho4ild  be  discharged  by  men  who 
are  supposed  to  view  such  a  policy  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  with  dislike.-  It  is-  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  popular  English  concep- 
tion-of  a  diplomatist  is  that  of  a  man  constantly 
endeawounng  to  mix  the  country  up  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Contin^nty  and  constantly  thwar- 
ted in  his  endeavQUJ^s  by  the  practical  shrewd- 
ness of  aJiberainouBeot  Commons.  "Meddle 
andniuddle,!'-r-thp.phra^  invented, by  a  Par- 
liamentary rival  to  de^cribe^thp  foreign  policy 
of  a  particular  mini^tenji-jepresents  accu- 
rately enough  a  v^ry  wf(lely,diffp9e4^stixaate 
of  English  diplpmacy  ap  a,  whole, ,  More, than 
one  pla.u6ihle  comw^plaaejs  nrist<j4  io  the 
suppwt  of  thia  theory^,  '  Why^J^  is  often 
asked,  should  diplomacy,. be  a- distiijct  pro- 
fession }  Of  course,  tho  rputine  wptk  pf  an 
enabaaey  must  be  carried  pi^  by  clprfca  poss€|s&- 
ing  sowe  acquaintanCfC .  wiw  the  matters 
which  habitually  cop?^»  lief  pre  tiiem  ; /an4  a 
small  staff  might  be  spu^ntfiiped  ,^t  .thq  prin- 
cipal capitals  to  give  adyicQ  to,  British  sub- 
jects in  difficulty,  and^to  protect  the  interests 
of  British  trade.     But  what  is  the  need  of 


an  embassador  constantly  living  at  Paris  or 
St.  Petersburg?  Why  should  not  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  or  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Government,  be  sent  out  to 
negotiate  important  treaties  or  to  remove 
unlooked-for  misuader&ftandifigs,  and  Eng- 
land be  left  at  other  times  without  any 
special  representatives?  The  most  successful 
treaty  of  modem  times  was  arranged  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Cobden'a  labours  have  been  worth 
more  to  Great  Britain  than  those  of  all  her 
regular  diplomatists  put  together.  Why  then 
should  not  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France  be  made  the  type  of 
all  similar  transactions,  and  occasional  mis- 
sions be  universally  substituted  for  regular 
representation  9  For  what,  after  all,  is  the 
business  of  an  ambassador !  It  is  to  convey 
to  the  Court  to  which  he  is  accredited  the 
opinion  of  his  own  Ooternment  upon  mat- 
ters in  which  the  two  countries  have  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  to  report  to  his  own 
Government  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
with  which  he  is  in  communication.  But 
both  these  ends  might  be  better  answered  if 
each  Government  would  gather  the  opinion 
of  the  other  from  the  delates  in  Parliament 
— in  countries  where  Pariiatnentary  institu- 
tions exist — and  from  the  information  sup- 
plied by  the  newspapers,  and  give  any  com- 
ments it  might  thirik  n^e^ary  through  tho 
mediutn  of  a  direct  despatch  from  one  foreign 
minister  to  the  other.  Those  who  argue  in 
this  way  ^atnrally  view  with  peculiar  dislike 
the  practice  of  maintainiugrepredentativesat 
small  Courts.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  that 
there  might  be  some  reason  fcyr  having  an 
aipbassador  constantly  resident  at  Paris  or 
Berlin,  of  w]iat  possible  use,  they  adc,  can  a 
minister  bo  at  Darmstadt  or  Berne  ?  The 
small  states  of  Europe  have  now  no  j>olioy  of 
their  own,  even  wheti  they  are  still  lK)minaMy 
independent ;  and  when  the^f  arel  neutralized 
by  treaty  this  absence  of  a  policy  becomes 
an  essential  feature  of  their  position. 

This  seems'  to  be  the  outline  of  the  ease 
urged  again^  the  cqntintiAttiie' of  the  diplo- 
matic serviife  on  its  present  footing.  The 
9ele(5t  Cbmtnittee  of  the  House  of  Gom- 
n^on%  which  was  appoifrted  6d  Ihfe  14th  of 
February  1870  to 'inquire  Ihto  the  constitu- 
tion 6f  the  finqflishdipldniatic  and  consular 
services,  wks  not  able  to  brlttg-  its  laboiMBto 
an  end  by  the  close  of  the!  sessifon;  bat  a 
largo immber  of  witnesses  wfere-exftWrned;  and 
the  evidence,  so  far  a&  regards  the  diplo- 
matic branch  of  the  inquiliy,  inay  be  coMid- 
ered  complete.  Tlie materials thusoolleeted 
are  tiseftM  as  it  help  toWiiwte  sdmie  general 
conclusions  6n  the  ttseS  and  i*^uirements  of 
the  diplomatic  service:     ' 

A    difficulty  occurs  on  the  threshold  of 
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the  subject.  To  ask  for  proof  of  the  v^lue 
to  a  nation  of  beings  represented  by  compe- 
tent minbters  at  foreign  Courts,  ia  like  askr 
ing  for  a  proof  that  sugar  i»  sweets  If  it  is 
said,  by  way  of  answer,  that  a  goyemment 
needs  to  be  kept  fuUy  acquainted  with  the 
politics,  at  all  events  the  external  politics,  of 
foreign  countries,  and  that  it  should  be  aUe, 
as  it  sees  occasion,-  to  impress  its  views  of 
European  affairs  upon  foreign  govemmentd, 
the  rejoinder  will  be  a  direct  denial.  Bug-* 
land,  in  t<he  opiijj^n  of  ^ose  who  wish,  to 
•  see  the  diplomatic  corps  disbanded,  ought 
to  have  no  foreign  po^cy  strictly  ao  c^led, 
.and  consequently  she  nieod  employ  |io  on<^ 
to  explain  it  to  foreign  statesscven.  This 
position  might  be  overturned  by  a  demon- 
stration of  th^  f utiliiy  of  the  formula  *♦  non- 
intervention,'' except  so  far. as  it  describea 
an  accidental  attitude  of  the  nation  under 
the  influence  of  eonfliotipg  synExpathi^s.  Bat 
it  will  fall  more  strictly  within,  the  limitb/of 
the  special  quiestion  undier.  discas^on,  to 
show  that,  ev^  ;if  the  ideal  policy  Qf  Bg^r 
land  is  properly  summed  up  m  this  misun-: 
derstood  pWa^e^  dipdopa^y  ha»  ^tiU  its  vm 
and  function  in  the  Stat^  it  sometimea 
takes  twO' to  prevent  as  well  as  to  >  make  a 
quarrel;  and  the  most  peaceabJy  dispose^ 
nations  cannot  look  to  .b^  always  ^^^mpt 
from  the  danger  lof  having; /quairels  lor^^d 
upon  them. •  -  ,  :        ),.      ,       -    i 

Diplomacy  servQs  to  w*rd  off  this  danger 
in  tv^o  way&:  &$t,  directly^  by  thj^;influ0Bca 
of  the  repre9entatiyeS(Om  the  jQour^,  %^  which 
tbev  are  acoi^^diited  v  laod  secondly,  indiriect- 
ly,  by  thje  information  they  convey  $o  ^^ir. 
own  Governmeni)  and  the  precautioio^  whi^ 
the  latter  are ,  thereby  eiMtbled  t<^  adopt. 

'OioBQ  whQflfg^etbat'the.^alu^  ;0f  diplo^ 
maoy  ha&  beeo^  ov^j^ted.  lay  great  st^'esa  on 
the  alleged  ^an^e  !bb$t  luw nomeover  £uror 
peaftpQliflyi^ince.tba  gefteiEal,<estabUshm^it 
of  constiUitipnal,  g^vcamment  iq  grater. or 
leda  completeipss^t  Th^fy  admiiit  that  when 
the  d^sion  bej^ween  fiew^e  atid  war.rfisted 
with  a»  autocratic  aoiv^wgn^,  ^  dexterous  .or 
welUiittod  re^fqsentation-  from  lan  awbnssar 
dor  might  hfiv^.  a:c0JMid^«abJe  andeyen/  a 
paramount  influence  in  deierminiDg  th^<  a<s- 
tion  of  ,a:gre«t  pov^r.,  But  now  tha^evQiy- 
thitig  is  ^6ttJ^d  oy  the, will  of  tbet people  -as,, 
evidinoei  .by  th^  vote«>of.  the  l^gislptwirQ^ 
the  oppprtiwitieafpPi  pa?Tsonal  intervention- 
of  this  BOFtar^,  thi^y  jxM^^taiQ,  dope  ^ifay. 
with.  N^,  envQy  c8|n  ,gai».  the  ear^  of  a: 
whola  people; I  aod/qp^n^equentliy  ^nQncnxroj. 
can  dpi  much.  m<oro  ,tk4u  ?|iight  bodou^by 
a'desp»^h.addareweddi3jwt|y  frow  th^JEn^, 
lish  FopeigniOflSca  to  thejGoyerament  whqse ; 
good-will  it  is  desired  to  s^curp,  pr  by  a 
statement  of   the  views  and   intentions  of 


the  EngU^  Cabinet  communicaled  to  Par- 
liament, and  through.  Parliament  to  all  wh<* 
are  interested  in  learning  it.  Thia  statement 
of  the  facts  is  wrong  in .  both  parUouhurs. 
Constitutional  governmemtv,  in  th^e  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  usually  onderstood  in 
England,  docs  not  exist ,  in  any  one  of  the 
great  Continental  powers ;  and  ev<m  if  it  aid 
exist,  it  ifi  only  the  sphere  of  diplomatic  jm- 
fluenee  that  would  bava.  b^en,  changed. 
Englishmen  are  ao  accustot^ed  to  see  ^ha 
policy  of  the  country  determined  by  tha  min- 
intry  which  commands  the  cpnffdQnce  of  the 
House  of  Coaounons,  witbont  regard  to  Uie  per- 
sonal wishes  or  feelings  of  the  Sov^ea^n,  that 
they  are  apt  to  jump  to  the  cjoqaluaion  that 
the  same  names  everywhere  imply  the  aaaie 
things.  Every  European  ruler  has  his  min- 
isters ;  and  nearly  every  European  ruler  ap- 
points and  diBousaes  those  mj^ters  with 
more  or  lees  referenoeto  the  votes  of  .jthe  1^- 
islature* ,  Russia  and  Turkey  ^re  exceptions 
even  to  thi^  last  rul^ ;  and  therefore  in  Bussia 
and  Turkey  an ,  Englisb  envoy  t  ha^  as  jmnch 
importance  as,  aver.  But  eyenjn  coirutrics 
which  have  adopted  ^  represent^tiye,  system, 
the  powpr  >  .of  the  Sov^^jgn,, .  especially  ,  in 
nj^tecs  of  foreign  poliay,  is  veiy  lifcMe  im- 
paired. ;  In  France  until  the  pth^  day  the 
Foreign'  Minip^er,  waA,  little,  i^ofie  than  tJi^ 
Eajperor's  private  secretary*)  JI^  ^as  chang- 
ed from  tinift  to  tiine  aocwding  aa  the  Em- 
penor'^  own. policy  inclined  in  this,  or. that 
direcftion;  but  the  mptiva  that  detecauned 
the  disaa^issal  of  one  or  the  appoint;ment  of 
another  was  sinj^y  their  fitqes9>.  from,  their 
know:|L  sentiments  or.  their  diplomatic  ai4e- 
cedent^y.to  carry  out  the  EJo^eror^.^plaina. 
In  Prns9ia,i  Cpunjb  Biamarck  ^joya  aa  extra- 
ordinary asfleujdancy  ofvei:  j  jtha .  liiqg'^  wu^« 
and  by  that  means  he  has  shaped  the  course 
of,  JPrussiap  p(Ji?y  pretty  mu^hi.aavJbe  likei 
B^t^i  though  he  ha^  for.  iihe  mo^t;  pax^  ,baan 
able  to  dircK^t'thj^  Bp^al  will,.hp  W  nei^er 
been  abl^tp  jbwp  it<  out  p|..hi^oalci#tiona. 
Ia  Anst^.fteffhaps^t  smf:vQ  tha.iat^  ^£onn% 
tha  oas/^  is,  different;,  aad.  if:ith(5,  fiwparor 
andji  Cou^^J^e^^^  we^a  Xo^  fi^d  .tjikemselves 
hopetesply  oppoi^ed  «pon,Tiiiq^»jj^tiof^  q/l  poli- 
cy,.it  may  >e.thatit^  EiflparoTf  npuld  gi^e 
w#y. .  rBo^  (QonBtitutjwpal  ^yempen^  .  in 
^litria  ia;  hardly  oW  te?H3»J^h.  (U?».,aJUowi.^ 
mm?h  i^m&^em^  pppu .  thi§  i b^d*,  t lo,^ 
appfiaranoe  thei,E»i>perjor  itias  Mp^to  thia  Umo 
been.<?wTix>Qed  by  hi^  njwist^r'siai;gTOi^ata, 
aijid  has-consj^i^^nitLy  ;coiiaeata<jl  to  icara^  m% 
his-  .miftist^r's ,  jja^s,.  ^Tlwffft -.  are, <as .  yet!  4^ 
fowmaterialAi<(?,^aJi)l^.Bs^.prQpli^y  p^hat 
wiwldlfflppiQU^if ;  lihis ^onpprdi bfiiw^ea.tjiem 
wer^  to  cqn^o  tQiaa.^»4  JS\^w;  in,Jtaly,-;fte 
youngest  iOf  joo.natijtutional  ^mouarchi^  the 
action   of    the  GovemmcL^    in  regard  to 
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Rome  has  been  cottwderably  inflttenoed  by 
the  personal  sentiments  of  Vktof  Emanuel. 
Bat  supposing  every  Contitiental  nation 
were  governed  after  a  j^twctly  English  fash- 
ion,  and  that  its  attitade  towards  other  na- 
tions were  d^ilennined  by  rafJnisters  i^spon-' 
able  to  and  virtually  appointed  by  the  pop- 
ular brdneh  of  the  legislaiinre,  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  skilled  diplomatist  would  not  be 
gone.  It  would  no  loftg^r  be  his  business  to 
^ide  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  in  a  direction 
favottrable  to  the  tieWs  of  the  government 
he  represents;  but  a  task  of  still  greater 
nicety  and  difficulty  would  be  laid  upon  him 
in  the  guidance  of  the  mind  of  the  minister. 
For  althotigh  the  latter  may  in  theoty  be 
merrfy  a  representative  of  representatives^' 
th^  execntivo  embodiment  ot  the  legi^ative 
wni^  it  is  obvit>HS  that  just  in  proportion  t6 
his  hold  upon  Pariirasent  and  the  eouMry 
wiU  bo  his  power  oif  acting'  in  anticipation 
of  both,  in  the  asfiiurin^e  of  gaining  their 
fiQbseqnent  as9dnt  to  what  he  has  done; 
Lord  f^ahnerston'd  ^^e  in  the  Chinese^  war 
of  1 957  is'an  instance  of  this;  and  thtoughout 
th^  greater  portion  of  his  long  career  the^ 
guidance  of  the  fore^n  poliiiy^  of  •  England 
was  ahftdst  to  touch' iii  his  hands  as  Hh^ya^ 
he  had  been  *ftn*  autocmtii^  rul^r.  •  In  the  cotn- 
biiwitions  of  mi'nisterial  and'royal  goteitiment 
wMch  now  ^dst  on  th^  'Gontitieht  1^  pftt^ 
plttj^d  by  a  n^i^ter  is  still  hioi*e  ittipoit&nl 
iBfitead  of  hJatvittg'to  control  anHssembly  he 
has  <ytt!y  to  infiU€Jnec  his  sov^refigh ;  ftnd'  if*,' 
as  s6niietitt^<es;  happens;  ih^  latter -process 
\\^  f>een  effected  o^de  itr  ail,  the  minister' 
becomes  in  efffeet  irresponsible.  The  ^lo^ 
maCist  who  cotM  persuiide  Oof«tnt  Bismarek 
in  any '  glvett  case  tnigto;  boast  not  ttnlaitly 
that  be  had' d^tertoitied  the  action ^f  Ptus* 


sia. 
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It  iollo'ws  necessarily  ftotn*thfe  place  that 
personal  influence  holds  ra  m^tto  ol^thi^ 
kind,  thtft'diplomacy must  in-  mmitf  instan- 
ces, and  duose' often  the  m^  impoitaht^ 
be'StiictlJr  sett^t  Altfcoi^h  opeto  dipkrfnaM 
cy  dotbtncnds  itsielf  to  sotoe  uhtfainking  {)oliJ 
tidansbeciMise  it  is  &uppcl6ed  tol^e  p^uUait^y 
mftnly  iand  sttisiightforwferd,  «  l^ry  dittl^  re^ 
flection  wiil'sliow  that  'i\t\k  lilttiost  i,  o^ntBra-' 
didtiotf  Ili'teWte.  Th^re  Ida  pdsiage  iii' 
Lord  OlArendott?S'€ft4dettce  hel6re  the  ©eleW 
OMimittee^  <»f  ^  \nA^  sessh>n  wh^h  ^ives '  the 
ex^^ence  tip<»'i!i'^thisf  poitift  bfa  statesmmK 
who' httd' tibusual  "Oippbrtunitles 
the^  ^  th^  %edf  of  ofb^^^rttion'jj^'^'Wi^ 
regard  to  the 'Val«e= of  ottf^  dtplottnatk) -fter^' 
vie^  gerterally,  is  it^notth^^cafee  that  what* 
m«ty  be*  cali^  the;  greatest  fe^^tyf  4it>l6itt^' 
cy  sire  those' th^ttre i»kn<ywn' to  *h6  worKi; 
for  instance,  where  grea*  wars  have  b^en 
quietly  prevented,  or  the  commencement  of 


evil  in  the  relations  between  countries  avert-- 
ed ;  that  in  fact,  the  country  frequently,  from  • 
the  very  fact  of  its  successes,  has  not  known ' 
the  greatest  successes  of ^ its  diplomacy? — 
I  tlnnk  that' that  is    perfectly    accurate; 
things  have  been  done  that  e%&ct\y  fulfil  the 
conditions  that  vou  have  mfentioned:   evil 
may  be  averted,  and  good  may  be  done,  but 
the  cateses,  the  miaittsprings  of  that  remain 
coiicealed,  aend  veky  desirable  it  is  that  they 
shotild  be  so.     Suppoidng  that  a  paitictalar 
conntry  exerfeises  moral  ittftuence,  and  ttiakes^ 
another  government  feel  that  it  iA  wrong, 
that  it  interposes  quietly  and  mediAtes  be- 
tween two  ofthcr  cotfutrtes,  a"nid  brings  the 
qt^estion  be«w€feir  the  contending  parties  to 
a  peaceful  solution,  it  is  extrfeufiely  desirable 
that  that  should  not  be  known.    It  would 
only  be  to  the  adrdntage  ^or  gloriication  of 
the  person  concerned  in  it  \  b*t  it  might 
le^  to  mOrtiflCtttion  and  irritation  to  the 
powers  that  had  b^en  brouglit  to  that  result 
tchave  it  known  that  it  h&  been  done  by 
mbans  6f  foreign  or  erterndl  'infiuenoe  that) 
hdd'  iDeen  eiertedL     Theref Ore^  I  •  bbould  al- 
ways consider  t^at,  unle^  there  is  a  public 
necessity,  thOfce  tWhgS  shouM  remain  con- 
coaled.     Of  coutse-  V  thittk^  that  evety thing 
ought  to'  be  pnblie  that  cttn  be,  attd  my  no- 
tion of  proper  dipk^m^y  is  that*  OrCrything 
ought  ioix^  kii<()Wn  by  the  ptiblic  ihat  is  use^ 
ful  to  your  own  country  to  know ;  but  that  yoti 
otight  toot  to  rilake  ptibKc  itf  yout  own  coun- 
try that  whl<ih  'Would  bo  prejufdieial'or  irrita- 
tiiig  to  othors.:^— The^ore^  wh^tt  a  oduntrf  i* 
cobsiderlhgthe  cost  of  its  diploniifttic  service, 
aiid  Wheth^f  it  is  well  to  keep  it  ^up,  it  ought 
to  tako  i«tO  siecount  iliatt  the  toost  valuable, 
diploraatio  ttction  it  can  nevwbe  Awate  of,' 
but  il  rijust'tekeotf-tt^ust^^wy  much  the 
beneficiA^  haturo  -of   di»loins)cy; '  bsecaorwe 
frorti  tthife  very 'uatrtfe  of  tnings  i!ts  b-ost  vd-^ 
uAblO'  op^i^onsAre  i^se^hl^^Thitt  is  per^ 
feictly  truo^  I  dd  tiiMl  n&e^  to^ayth&ft  these 
sorts  of  oc<iuW06^s/hi^pen  ofteii  itt  which 
diplbntetisti^,  whotherstn  ^]abtosado^ot'the: 
Forel^'  S^clfetfti^,  'iittWrren^V  btit'  to  my 
own^  knowMgO,  ^me'  of  '  thOrti  b<wo  done 
sO  V*ry  'siicwossfuHiy  'in<le^'  and  those  eases 
wfll  no^eiLbfekfiO^"      '  ^  '  '    '  '  ' ' 

lu' th^  feiamin^tlon  of' more  than  ono 
witness  Hf o*e  ithO '  SeleOt  ^(5omttiittee,  Mr. 
Byltods '  b^  gireat*  'streiss'  upoh  idiat  chadg^ 
in'the  conditions  Utidief  ^hlch  *  diplomat- 
ist hfts  to<  a^'  Hryeh  hiA  foHoWed  upon 
the  'inft«Odil(^ioni  of  %he  telegraph.  The 
ai^gtittient  Wli^h  tttidorltty'his  queiniotis  was 
ta  thi*  OflfeiEJt  i  The -httjportawce-  of"  having 
able  &nd' k^tt^f iklb^-tr^tied  'repii«esontalSiv<^  at 
a  fotei^n  Cburt  depends  U^u'  thfe  'do-J 
raandsi  ^hich  the  cdndftct  of  ^diplomatic 
bi^iness  makes  upon  tlie  judgment  and  tact- 
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of  the  diplomatist.  In  proportion  as  the 
facilities  for  receiving  instructions  from  his 
Government  are  increased  these  demands 
become  less;  in  any  important  emergency, 
or  at  any  diflicalt  stage  of  a  negotiation, 
the  envoy  can  now  apply  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  receive  precise  instructions  how 
to  act  under  the  particular  circumstances 
which  have  arisen.  The  truth,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  just  as  great 
need  for  judgment  and  tact  on  the  part 
of  the  mmister  as  there  ever  was.  The 
utmost  that  quicker  means  of  commmiica- 
tion  have  done  is  slightly  to  modify  l^e 
way  in  which  these  qualities  exhibit  them- 
selves. The  telegraph  conveys  hints  rather 
than  instructions,  cohelusions  rather  than 
premisses.  The  envoy  has  to  put  together 
these  hints,  and  to  supply  the  reasoning 
by  which  these  conclusions  aire  to  be  en- 
forced. Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  question 
he  has  asked  of  his  Government  admits 
of  a  definitive  answer.  He  watate  'to  know 
whether  to  consent  to  a  particular  clauise 
of  a  treaty,  or  -to  reject  a  particular  basis 
of  artangenient  But,  more  often  the  m- 
stmctions  sent  out  to  hihi  reVjtrite  'to  be 
acted  on  with  diiseretion,  to  be  amplified 
or  even  modified'  in  their  <ktails^,  to  be 
executed  in  the  spirit  atf  the  cost;  it  may 
be,  of  some  trifling  departure  from  the 
letter.  It  is  not  possible' to  eonveyall  this 
by  telegraph ;  and;  ev^n  if  it  were  possible, 
fresh  complications  might  arise  several  times 
a  day  in  the  coui^e  of  a  negotiation.  If 
the  envoy  trever  acted  on  his  own  Tespowsi- 
bility,  but  afways  waited  until  each  fresh 
step  was  marked  otit  for  him  from  home, 
bis  Government  wotild  be  driven  in  eMer 
weariness  to  'find  an  «gfeM  Willing  to  act 
on  more  general  instmctlons.  Besides  ^is, 
the  use  bf  the  tfel^raph  by  the' Foreign 
Secretary  implies,  if  time  is  to  be  $aved, 
a  previoHis  tis^  ^  it  by  the  envoy.  How 
this  afffect^  th6  question  is  very  weH  statted 
in  Mr.  Moriefs  ^videinee  j-^"  What  seoms 
to  have  befen  entirely 'forgotten  i-s'  that  "be- 
fore the  Foreign  Se<5retarv  can^ '  convey  his 
orders  ta  the  dipl6m'atio  agent  he  ^must 
have  the  telegraphic  report  of:  the  diplo- 
matic agent  upoB  which  to'  base'  his  or- 
ders. 5^ow  anyboidy  wlio  has  thought  "Opon 
the  subject  knbws  that,  Of  all  the  re- 
sponsible' find'  of  Ml  the  -  difficult  'thibgs 
to  do,  to '  eowvey  a  completely  irew  politi- 
cal situation;  such  '  as  cftB  be  ^t?h0  restlt 
of  a  day's 'conlferemje,  in  tt  telegram'  of 
soihe  W  6r'^ •80"  words,  imd  to  cohveyit 
in  such  a  fbna  that  not 'ottty  the  Foreign 
Ministet"  btiit' perhaps' a  Cabinet' 08)«ncil 
may  be*  able  to  decide  upon  it,  \%  ah  in- 
tellectual Umr  de  force  which   requires  ^n 


exceedingly  superior  kind  of  agent.  If  you 
take  the  old  conferences  at  Verona  or  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  op  any  of  those  places,  you  had 
there  a  number  of  ambassadors  who  set- 
tled themselves  very  comfortably  for  a  so- 
journ of  weeks  or  momhs.  Whenever  a 
conference  had  taken  phice,  couriers  were 
sent  back  to  the  different  capitals,  and  they 
would  wait  till  the  answers  came,  so  that 
no  step  was  taken  by  those  corrferences 
for  which  the  Ministers  had  not  the  most 
detailed  instructibns.  Instead  of  that  we 
have  now  a  syntera  of  telegraplring ;  tmd 
therefore,  though  in  one  sense  it  relieves 
the  responsibility  o^  the  ambassador  or 
minister,  in  another  it  enormously  adds 
to  it. 

"  The  second  great  function  of  a  diplo- 
matifirt  is  ths^  commmiication  of  informa- 
tion to  his  GoveWmicnl*  He  is  placed  at 
the  social  centre  of  the  State  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  and  conseqwently  he  com- 
mands the  best  opportunities  of  discern- 
ing its'  policy  and  intentions.  The  value 
of 'the  knowledge  derived  from  this  sonrce 
will  vary  with  circumstances.  Where  per- 
sonal government  prevails  it  will  be  great- 
est ;  because  the  Court  takesits  tone  from 
the  Sovei*e%n,  and  the  will  of  the  Soverei^ 
determines  the  act*oii  of  the  State.  In 
peAlly  constitutional  countries  it  will  be 
least";  because  in  these  the  action  of  llie 
State  is  decided  by  othet  influences  than 
t^e  win  of  the  S<yvereign,t  and  infiuevees 
which  are  not  necessarUy  represented  in 
the' Court.  Still,  even  in  the  lattef  case, 
an"  ambassador  may  be  of  very  great  use  to 
his  Govermnent,  if  he  has  the  power  of 
hoting  and  weighing  liho  Various  cnrrents 
of  public"  opinion.  For  instance,  a  dipio- 
matistj  who  h«d  been  r^ident  in  Bn^and 
during  the  American'  war,  migiit  hrtve  com- 
pletely misled  those  who  trusted  to  his  in- 
ftJrmAtioni  if,- from  the  very  general  sympathy 
with  the  Sdot^erh  8ta:tes  w<hioh  iie  would 
have  observed  '  in'  society^  he  had  dt&wn 
the  nntnt-al^infetettce  that  England  would 
be  y-kely  to  intet*vene  in  t^eir  favour.  But 
then  a^  deeper  knowledge  of  tJhe  real  fwrtes 
^  work  in  'the  country  would  have  ena- 
bled'a*  diplbmatist  to  assure  his  Gotidm- 
ment  beforeharid'tlkfet  inothing  of  the  kind 
would  be  attempted.  Probably  the  false 
expectations  whidh  Napoleon  lit.  bwih  upon 
thean^xiety  of  the  South  German  popula- 
tions to  be  setftee  fmm  Pmsfeian  dictation 
had 'their  origin  i^in^  a  dtplomattc  bhmder. 
His  envoys  said  that'-sucSl  seintiments  ex- 
isted; atnl  they  were  not  at  the  pedns 
to-  balance  them  against  the  infiucnces 
which  would   draw  all  the  German   States 
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to  the  side  of  Proasia,  so  soon  as  Prus- 
sia, by  havio{^  to  defend  Gecman  tcaritpry 
against  a  foireign  enemy^  bad  made  their 
cause  aad  hers  one. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  au  envoy  will 
often  concern  the  relations  of  the  State 
with  a  power  other  than  his  own  country. 
The  miDisters  with  whom  he  is  in  commu- 
nication ace  natiuraUy  on  their  guard  when 
what  ^y  say  is  certain  to  be  oonveyed  to 
the  very  persons  from  whom  they  may 
wi^  to  conceal  their  intentions.  But  where 
the  envoys  of  other  powers  are  oon- 
conied,  they  have  not  <}uite  the  sanae  motive 
for  caution ;  and  the  English  ambassador  at 
Vienna  mi^  know  more  of  the  feelings,  of 
Austria  towards  Russia  than  the  Russian 
ambassador  himself.  More  than  this,  the 
be^  inteiiigence  of  the  views  of  one  Court 
may  come  from  an.  -envoy  resident  at  another 
Courtv  At  St  Petersburg,  for  example^  the 
views  of  the  Oovemment  upon  the  Pan-Sla- 
vonic mx)veinent  must  be  learned  from  the 
Minister  of  ^  Foeeign  Afiaira;  but  at  Stock- 
holm they  may  bo  in.  the  possession,  of  some 
less  cautioHfl  ^plomatist,  and  may  be  talked 
of  by  him  to  his  coUeagues  with  a  frankness 
the  injudioioRlsnQsa  o£  wUeh  ia  not  iuUy 
seen  by  him  because  the  question  ini  no  way 
concerns  the-  iol^iestd  of  S  wecteQ..  .  Xliis  *  is 
one  jnsdficajtiiion  for  the  maintenance -of -mis- 
sions at  suMitl  Courts.  At  all  events  they 
afford  abundance  of  diplomatic  gossip;  and 
an  envoy  irko  knows  how  t<^  winnow  goenp 
properly  may  from,  time^  to  tiime  com^e  upon 
faeta-ef  real  moment  for  his,Gov<emment/to 
know.  Loidr  Malmesbury  says  tJ^at  the  itwo 
ra4>st  impoitant  pieces  of  information .  he 
received  whilst  at  the  Foreign  Office— the 
intention  of^  the  Austri^ns  to  cross  the  Ti- 
cino  in  1869,  and  the  intention  of  th^  Em- 
peror i  Napoleon^  a«nes  Savoy ^-r^ame,  one 
from  /the  English  nnniater  at/  Hanover,  the 
oUier  from  •  the  *  English  minister,  at  Beiaie. 
**Th©i»  b  often„"  as  Lord  Mahnesbury  itrnly 
says,  ^'^eat^iacretioa  at  oAe  Ceurt  andtvery 
little  at  another ^^V  and  thn  f^ct  /that^  the.  small 
Courts  have '  rarely  any  ioreignt  intevestsi  of 
their  owntendsr  to  reduce  thet  muitMnl  in- 
ieeeottrse  i^  ithe  tatijous  a'epv^sentativeQ  to 
a  conversational  level,  whiah  an  j^bservant 
diplomati$t  noay  somelimeai  find  eortreniely 
anggastive.  >  JS^or  jSTtthisitheiOi]^y»advwktAge 
derivable  from*  these  small  anissioni*.  The 
eondnic^  for  example,  of.  a  /  State  lef.  little 
inUdnsie  '  mportfeince'  in  >  the  hierarchy  >  of 
Buroipeatt  poir4rft<inay.}HB\re.a  beneficial  i  or 
a»  diaastsouai  efient  ,on -the.  mainten^ee  of 
peace.  "In  4he^ small  missions,"  ftaya iSir 
Henry  ElliiJt,,**  there,  are  epnetantly  .ques- 
tions arising,  in  which,  by  Uie  personal  \vt- 
fiuence  of  a  British  representative,  a  mis- 


understanding is  cleared  up  or  a  claim  Ls 
satisfied,  which  if  not  taken  in  time  would 
yery  likely  lead  to  a  serious  complication 
hereafter.  The  smallest  kingdom  in  Europe 
is  Greece;  but  a  rupture  between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  eveji'if  it  did  not  involve  us 
in  a  war,  would  produce  a  disturbance  which 
would  certainly  cost  us  a  great  deal  more 
than  any  saving  you  might  effect  in  reducing 
your  kjgation  there."  0{  course  the  recent 
changes  in  Germany  and  Italy  have  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  suppression  of .  several  of 
these  smaller  missions ;  but,  so  long  ^  there 
Is  even  a  semblance  of  independence  kept 
up  by  a  vassal  sovereign,  there  seem  to  be 
adequate  reasona  why  England  should  be  re- 
presented at  his  Coujt 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  growing 
in^portimoe  of  the  press  in  every  European 
country,' and  the  weight  assigned,  a^  least 
in  every  constitutional  country,,  to  the  dis- 
cnasions  which  take  place  in  the  legisla- 
ture, have  virtualiy  superseded  diplomacy  as 
a  source  of  political  information^'  No  doubt 
the  debates  in  a  foreign  legi^ture  are  some- 
times of  great  vahie  a3;an  indejc.to  the  poli- 
cy ef  the  Government ;.  but  the  proportion 
of  important  affairs  which  are  submitted  to 
Pariiam^tary  discussion. is*  very  much  loss 
on  the  Continent  th4n  in  England;  and 
oven  in  England  there  are  many  matters  in 
which  another  Goverm^ept  may  be  inter- 
ested, which,  never,  or  only ,  after  a  long 
delay,  find  theiv  way  into  the  Houae  of 
Commotna.  Besides  ,  thia,  as  Lord  Derby 
told  the  Select  Committee,,  "lifc^  w-puld  not 
he  long  ene«}gh  »to  i^ead  aU  the  proceedings 
of  all  the  vadous  Icfg^lative  bodies  of  Eu- 
rope ;,"  and  •  unless  the  Foreign  Secretary 
possessed  an  nnnsjoally  i«U^n[nate  knoivledge 
of  the  public  men  of  eveity  country,  and  of 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  several  phases 
of  public  opinion'  whiph  they.  jrcpKcaent,  he 
^Ould  mise  the  ^ignifioance  of  much  that 
pataea  in  foreign,  le^laturee  if  his  atten- 
tion were  not  called  to  it  by  a  Jiesident  en- 
voy* Much  the  ,same  ^¥ng  mi^y  be  said 
urith' regard  to  theinfMipation  supplied  by 
newspapers.  That  which  is*  gained  from 
.Englisb  journals  .ydll  nasally  be  found  in 
Icttm  from  their  concespqipidenta  in  various 
oeuntfies.; .  in  other,  "vif^wrdsy  it  ,.wUl  be  the 
same  >  in.'  kind  aa  that  QomipunicatM  by  an 
euMoy,  baft  gresUy  infepior.in  value-  In 
both  eases  the  writer  sends  home  all  the  in- 
telUgenee  he  cim  lay  hold, of.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  dipl^JpiJ^tiftV  ^  .wri^ir.  has  ac- 
cesS'  to  the  beat  sources^  and  those  from 
whom  he:gam^  the, contents, of <  his  despatch 
knew  (that  what  theyeaid  wJH  W^t  necessari- 
ly be  given  to  the  world  \  whereas,  in  the 
case  of    a  newspaper   correspondent,    the 
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sources  of  his  information  are  probably  in- 
fei-ior  in  themselves,  and  nothing*  is  oora- 
mimicated  to  him  that  is  not  intended  for 
the  public  ear.  As  regards  foreign  news* 
papers^  if  the  news  gifen  in  them  relates 
to  other  couotncs  than  those  in  which  they 
are  pnbHshed,  it  must  be  taken  with  the 
Rame  distmst;  if  it  relates  to  their  own 
countries,  there  are  other  disadvantagies  to 
be  contended  with.  Many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Continental  journals  are  inspired  by 
the  Government,  or  by  a  particular  minister ; 
and  they  aore  largely  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  news  intended  to  serve  a  special 
purpose.  Statements  of  this  kind  repre- 
sent not  the  fact,  not  evert  what  a  shrewd 
and  practised  observer  6uppo«(e8  to  '  be  the 
fact;  but  merely  what  the  Gbvemment  or 
the-  mitrister  wishes  the  partioulAr  readers 
for  whom  the  paper  is  primarily  intcwded 
to  suppose  to  be  the  fact  It  may  often 
be  convenient  that  the  English  Foreign  Sec- 
retary should  know*  of  this  wish,'  since  it 
may  help  him,  if'  only  by  the  rule  of'  con^ 
trary,  to  dlvitte  the  real  poHcy  of  the  <jk>v*- 
emment  wbieh  invents  and  drculaltes  the 
news  in  que^ofu  Burt  this  sort  of  know* 
ledge  has  at  niost  only  a  ^^condary  worthi 
It  is  useful  as  serving  to  cofrrect  or  ^v* 
the  key  to  other  knowledge ;  but  that  -^is 
all.  .  <  .     ;    . 


.  ( 


When  it  is  underwood  if)tAt  Ehglish  iA* 
ploniatists  hdve  to  do^  tiic  next  step  is  to 
inquire  by  what  process  they  ought  to  be 
choseii  andtrained.  '  Hew  however  an  insur-* 
mountable  difficifky  occtiis.  Th^e  noither 
is  nor  can  be  my  thoroughly  sati^ctory 
mode  of-  dhoo^g  them;  jBid  th^  vwy  best 
training  to  which  they^can  be  fenbjeoted' wheiii 
chosen  only  coders  the  4edst  impoit&rtt '  part 
of  their  du^tids.  A'dipk>ifiati8t  is  Vk  %  semse 
born,  not  made.  >  Knowledgef-  td  character 
may  be  eidtJvated^nddevfelopbd  by  theistndt' 
of  mjenri  but  in  the  first  instktide'  it'  is  ^  ia 
great  eoctent '  a  mottor  ^f  instinct.  Biit  this 
insttnct  can  only  be  test^  by  ictaai  'pim-^ 
tiee-,  so  ithafb,  as  •  regards  4h^  qualificailioft, 
the  rainist^ri  who  has  to  ^  provide  the  ^ervtoe 
with  Tccvnlts^  has  noioption  but  id  take  thorn 
pretty  much  at  ratndom.  He  »can  insist  of 
couirso  that  tiiej/  shall  ha^e  receliv^^  a  fair  > 
edaeation^  aiid' br>  iahad^' respects '  equal"  t« 
average  tiamMiAi  m  the^  Kberal'  ptofessKmis; 
but  he  ean?  do  no^  mtdre.  ^  *  He  tnigkt  institute 
a  pretiniinatpy iexiMnikiation  tasse^i^eireJitta  that^ 
required  for  the  h^ihebt  utfivenity  honoatb ; 
biiJb  he  ^odld^be  quit©  ia»  likely*  to  «^htd» 
the  <  most :  ^lioroisibg  =  c^didates^ ' '  hf  iliiis 
meahs'as  tb  'secnve  thctnr'  No"  doubt, 'Spe- 
cial training  will  go  iomie  "way  to  make:  a  man 
a  good  diplomatist    Besides  that  knowledge 


of  languages  which  is  so  elementary  a  re- 
quirement in  diplomacy  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  always  possessed,  the  two  gieit 
subjects  of  history  and  law  should  be  care- 
fully studied  from  a  diplomatic  point  of 
view.  Modem  histoiy,  mduduig  the  his- 
tory of  treaties  end  thie  history  of  ioter&a- 
tionol  law;  should  be  mastered  in  detail,  at 
all  events  since  the  formation  of  the  modem 
State  system  in  Bnrope. '  Ihtemataonal  law  is 
a  diploraatist^s  chief  t;K)l ;  ^nd  in  an  cmpiri* 
cal  sort  of  way  ho  is  probably  fairly  familiar 
widi  it  But  comp^ent  authorities  testify 
to  the  necessity  of  foonditig  his  acqaaint^ 
ance  with  international  law  on  the  fitudy  of 
Roman  lnw.  Mr*  Morierincdsts  on  th«  m- 
portance,  "for  the  purpose  of  mutual  int^- 
course  and  negotiation,  that  the  panrties 
holding  the  int6rcoui*6e  and  n^otiating 
should  have  a  body  of  thought  and  formu- 
las in  Common ; "  and^  in  confii'matioi&  of 
this,  he  adduces  his  owm  experience  how 
much  his  actton  as  a  diplomatist  has  been 
"  paraiysfed  by  an  ignbhintjcof  the  civil  law." 
To*  Mr.  Graiit  Duff  it  appears  ^  quite  mons^ 
trousfwhen  we  consider  howDenormoUBly^the 
whole  niodes'Oftbouigktsfoftlie'statesnien  and 
pubticistd  of  dontinentaA  Eulpopeaore  oolouited 
by  tlie  jurisprudence  of  Rome^  dkat  some  se^ 
curity  shouidnot  be  taken  that  at  least  the  out^ 
lines  of  that  magtnficeiltsy  stem,  and  especial- 
ly its  terminqlogy^  shoidd  be  ntasteved  by  ^ 
yoDug  di^mkti^^'  FnofMAor  Maine  thw 
expimiis'  the  double  disadvantage  under 
which '  Bngland  labonnr  in  oonsequencc  of 
ignorance  on  tiiis  head  >-»*j*^  There  cannot  be 
adoulbt  that  our  firnocess  in  negotiation  is 
somietimes' perceptibly  affected  by  oiff  ne- 
glect* of*  <Romfiii  law;  for,  foom  this  camse, 
wo  and  *  the  •  public,  or  ' '  n^otiators :  f torn 
otkcJt  cbozttriids,  ^  constantly ' '  misunderstand 
each -other.  It  id  not  rarely  t^ot  we  refuse 
respect  or  attention  to  diplomatic  comdrani- 
cations,  as  -wide  of  i the  -point*  and  full  lof 
vorlHBgtdor  con^its,  when  in  fkct  they  owe 
those  imaginary  imperfections  simply  to  the 
juristical  point  <  of  "vierw  from  which  they 
httve'  been  roonceived  >  and  wntten,  And^  •  on 
the  k)thGr  hand,*  State  PlEipers  of  English 
origin,  %vMch,  ^  tto  an '  En^ishnMin^s  naind^ 
onght^  fitom  i  tlleiv '  ^strong  sense  find  direct^ 
ndas,  -to  carry  all'  before-  them^  will  toften 
mske^bntiti  (ineonsidlerable  impression  da 
the  redipienty  from  their  notfatiii^  in  ^wit^ 
thecohmejol  thought*  which  hd  inaensSblf 
pursues'  wheitt'  deahng*  wdt^^b-  qucBtion  hi 
pubiic  Ikwv'  di»  tttetb  ^e^  teohoioalitaes  nf 
Roman  lair  are  as  t6ailjr,.thoUgh'  not '^  vis* 
ibly/  mised  up-^ith  cp!ifestioiM  of  cfiplomary 
asard  the*  teehnicahties  of  spebial  ^^eading 
with  points  of  the  EngHsh  oommoh  Taw;  So 
long    as    they    cannot     be    disentangled, 
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Enjflish  influence  stilFera  obvious  diBadvan^ 
tago  tliroiigh  the  imperfect  commuDioD  of 
thought." 

Inasmtich,  however,  as  neither  the  ap* 
pointment  nor  the  training  of  diplomatists 
can  be  reduced  to  a  universal  rule,  iit  will  be 
more  practically  useful  to  examine  whether 
some  incidenUd  advantages  are  not  secufod 
by  the  present  system  in  both  these  rejects 
wMeh  might  be  lost!  or  unpaired  by  the  adof>^ 
tion  p£  the  «htnges  recommended  in  some 
quarters.  -  The  features  of  the  system  to 
which  it  is  chiefly  neeessary  to  refer  are  the 
ov«r  jbdgh  pay  wlaeh' »  alleged  to  be  given  to 
the  niinisters  at  the  principal  Courts,  and 
what  is  called  not  very  correctly,  the  arisio* 
emtio  character  of  the  service.  The  Eng^ 
lish  ambassador  at  Paris  receives  £10,000 ; 
thot  ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  Constanti- 
nople receive  £8000;  and  tfawe  ase  in  all 
ten  English  representatives  at  foreign  Courts 
whose  salaries  are  not  less  than  £6000i  It 
is  objected,  amongst  other  thins*s,  (bat  this  is 
mnah  more  than*  is  paid  to  Cabinet  Ministers 
in  England,  and  mneh  more  t^an  is  f<Mlnd 
necessary  for  the  United  States  ministers 
in  Europe*  In  Hhe  kuttei  servioe  the<heads 
of  the  mii^fidbona  aA  Paris  and  London,  the 
only  two  flsslKlass  missions  maintained  by 
the  Ammcan-  Govemme&t,  receive  onty 
£3d01  «adki.  IW  first  ol  these'  objections 
is  soon  disposed  of*  '  The  inadequaey  of  the 
saianiies  pajtA'  to  the  piincipiil  Cabinet  Min^ 
isters  has  long  baen  a  subject  of  just  oom-^ 
plaint.  The^only  reason  why  it  is  ndt  felt 
far  moce^  lEeenly  than  it  is  is  4liat  the  vicissi* 
tndea  of  party  government  virtually  make  it 
neeessary  that  a  leading  politician  shaU  have 
conaiderable  private  mean&  He  is  in 'office 
only. for  a  part  of  his  career;  and '  eten  if^ 
before  taking  office,  ibe  first  tbne^  he  b«B 
supported  himself  by  his  own  'exertioDfi  in 
a  prolesfion  oar  in  cpmraeroe,  he  is  seldom 
or. never  2kA»  to^dotso  ttrhnn  he  is  again-  in 
opposition  .The  I  salaries  of  the  >  minist^srs  b£ 
the  Crown  i»ay.  be  regarded  xatheD. as  a 
meaiU  of  dfilrayin^  the  >additi)onalietpeinses> 
which 'tiieir  position rendersobUgatosy than 
aa  llkeir  ;actaaV  livelihood;  -  This  Js  noti  the 
case '  witb  tber !  diplombtiiSi  ^  body. '  It  is  true,. 
as  it  will  be  seen  presently^  t^at  theyiar^ 
oM^d  iit»  have  sov^Mpdvatai. means, -at 
starting. ;  but  ft^  tbeljr  tEuivanee  in  /the  is^ndbe ' 
th6  salaries  at)e  ^  fdl  isventa  pflmuinmit)  and  ^ 
may  be  all  that  ithi^y^  have  tot  depend  on/ 
If:  they  are  Joakod  ts^  in  <  thi4-  laAt^r^  aspeetv 
thAre  is  a^ooiMiensusi)!  tiestimwiy  to-Hihe  laet 
that/  instead  of  being  too  lazge^ihey  ace  too. 
smaUi '  "^  I  know(  it^  ix>^  a: i  faety '  tsays*  •  Mil 
Hammond,  ^.that^thA  necessary  expenditure 
of  many  ol  onr  mitHSter»  iaso  large  thai, 
they  are  obliged,  not  only  to  appropriate  to 


it  their  private  income,  but  also  their  cap- 
ital, which  they  certainly  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  their  families." 
Lord  Clarendon  toys :  "  I  am  certain  they 
are  moderately  paid,  because  I  know  that 
the  generality  of  them  eaunot  meet  their 
expenses  from  their  pay."  The  ealaries  now 
given  are,  in  most  oases,  the  same  as  they 
were  half  a  oen^ry  ago,  while  the  cost  of 
living  hsfi  in  every  case  greatly  increased. 
The  old  quiet  im^ratentatioiis  Mfe  of  many 
foreign  capitals  has  disappeared,  or  is  fast 
disappearing ;  and  even,  says  Lord  Claren- 
don, ''those  countries  duitused'to  be  eco- 
nomical, viA  where  people  used  to  go  with 
their  familks  for  purposes  of  saving, 
are  entirely  altered  now  in  that  respect,  and 
are  become  extremely  expenaive."  The 
main  question  therefoire  is^  whether  the  out- 
lay and  general  mode  of  life  which  has 
hitherto  been  held  to  be  necessary  for  Eng- 
lish-representatives at  foreign  Courts  is  real- 
ly necessary,  whether  the  piublic  gain  by 
their  liberal  exercise  of  hospitality,  whether, 
in  short)  the  function  of  a  diplonralist-ougbt 
to  include  a  large  social  demenit,  or  could 
be  equally  well  dlBcharged  in  the  -sechision 
of.  an  officer  There  seenm  to  be  no  room 
for  doubt  what  answer  should  be  given  to 
this  qiiestaoD.  Even  .t^  rinsitance  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  usually  relied  on  by 
those  who  maintain  that  the  social  element 
'm$ij  b©  safefly  left  out  of  the  conception  of 
diplomacy,  seems,  really  to  tell  the  other 
way.  '  At  least  it  is  understood  that,  in 
appointing  a  minister) at  the  larger  Euro* 
pead  o«pitaUi  the  President  of  the  United 
Btatee  is-  often  hampel^d  in  his  eJKoice  by 
the  .iinwillio^efiSi  of  men  who  >haT«  tot 
laarge  incomea  of  theirowii^  to  accept  a  poet 
in  which  they  wil>  halve"  to  «hoose  beiiween 
living  ifi  «  different  way  i^om  thatb  in- which 
the  representative  of  o^er.  oountnee  live, 
and  de£raiying  the  ]8U9^'*part  of  t^eir  ex- 
penses ou)t  of  their  own  pbchetBi  \  It  ni^y 
be  said  that  in  cases  Tt^here  this  alteniBfeive  is 
fraakJy  faced,  anki  t^  impba^bility  of  em- 
ulating the  lextrtarvagan^er  <^  diplomatists 
generally  it^  aeceptefd,'  the  Unibed  States  k 
m  no  I  wikyr  tbetiwiocse.  -  Evcni  if  this  were 
titte-t-amd  diplomiacyiis  tKit-usaally. counted 
amoBg  the  fields  tni  itrhidal-Ajraf^rioanl  policy 
had  becQ  oonspicnoualjy  auccttisfkilrt— it 'proves 
notiuag  with  negaa)d  to  <  Great  BriitadB.  Her 
position  :toiit^aAds  die  Contbental^  powers  is 
Altogether  .diff«r«it  from' thaAyof  the  United 
StatiSB.  M  Because/  :the  i^atifcer!  Biiiy  eafelyi dis- 
pedlse(  with  >  •thci  infioencei  e^erd^d  throil^ 
sooid  relations^;  dnd  the^kncfwle^ge  gaiined 
by  social  -  idteroOurse,.  iti  does  not  iollow  that 
England  donld  afi^rd  to  do  so. 

lu  the  first  place,  the  infiuence  exercised 
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by  an  English  representative,  whether  on  a 
Boverciga  or  a  minister,  will  in  part  depend 
on  the  opportunities  he  has  for  studying 
both  the  man  himself  and  the  circle  by 
which  he  is  habitually  suiTounded.  Natu- 
ral acumen  may  do  much,  but  it  cannot  do 
everything ;  and  even  what  it  can  do  helps 
a  diplomatist  rather  to  turn  his  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  to  good  account  than  to 
dispense  with  th^m  altogether.  But  a  diplo- 
matist who  does  not  mix  habitually  with  the 
society  ef  the  place  at  which  he  is  resident 
does  virtually  forego  these  opportunities ; 
and  it  will  be  adinitted  that  he  cannot  go 
constantly  to  other  people's  houses  if  he  is 
denied  the  power  oi  opening  his  own  house 
in  return.  The  same  coasideration  applies 
with  even  greater  force  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  this  important  funiction  of  diplomacy 
would  be  altogether  in  abjeyance  if  a  minis- 
ter lived  tHie  life  of  a  hermit  *  The  Jdnd  of 
information  he  become  possossed  of  i^  either 
such  as  is  floating  ajbout  in  the  political 
society  of  the  capital,,  or -siwh  as  can  only  bfi 
properly  tested  by  a  duan  f^uniU^  with  the 
modes  of  thpugli  which  pfev^^il  in  that  so- 
ciety. Shut  him  out  from,  society,  aad  he 
is  reduQed  to  Aupply.,the  place  of  this  ugi- 
formation  by  mean^  which  are  eqi^ally  lopen 
to  the  Secretary,  of  State*  ^n  London,  In 
fact  he  becomes  little  m^re  tb^Bt  ^^  pxecis 
writer  stationed  abroad  to  save  the  Foreign 
Secretary  th^  trouble  of  reading  the  piews- 
papers  of  the  country.  .  Again,  ^here  are 
some  kinds  of  knowledge  whjph  cap  only  be 
obtained ,  in  their  best  form  by  the  actual 
exercise  of,  hospi^lity,  "If  you  want," 
says  Mr.  Morier,  "to  kno^  the, feeling  of  a 
country  in  .regai:4- 1^.  ^he,  tenure  of.lawi  .or 
any  question  like  thaiVyou  cannot  go  to  one 
indivklual,  Jiere  Wid  a^pth^  there  and  sub- 
mit him  to.  qro^ft^x^minatiop,  but  hay- 
ing theo;i  ajbou^  yjoi^,  ypu  »ta^  th^  topic  aftd 
you  hear  wh?^t  they  say.  on  idl.sides^and  you 
get  to  Iwive  a  pearqeptioAiOf  th<^  e^iaUug 
state  of  oipini,oi\  ppipn  .  any  giveoi  subject 
You  eapnot  dqanywoirkn^h^  lA  diplpma^ 
cy  or  anythiag  ^Isp,  .without  tdkii^  .in  ,tie 
social  elemept.     r      ,        tn  .       ^ 

Ilospitaiity^  ^a^i*  thp,nw?tnatijr9,l,aa<i 
convenient,  in  jpfjapy,.cascs .  the.  only, way  pf 
repaying .  I^e^,  fpr,  t4wi  tropbjp  .  thciy  have 
been  at  tp.  affprd  ittfornmijLiop,,  :  Sir  Hwil- 
ton  Seymour  p^tthi*  view,  coarsely,  pprhaps, 
but  truly,,  when  he,  ^sajd,  iefpr^ ,  a.  SeJcK5t 
C^^mmitipe  in  J»ea :, ,"  J.afk  ft  fpafi  ;to.4im3ter 
who  isrnojt  ablp  ^  piay.,p^e,hy  <^  d,iap^r»  W<i 
who  therefpyeJU  .vpry  ^glft^.  tP*  fay,n^9,Jn 
auot^r..T^ay,.  He  w»ay  brii^.ipp  a.piece.of 
intelligence,  for,  example."^  JButi  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  help  is 
gained  in  various  ways  from  men  to  whom 


an  ambassador  cannot  offer  money.  This 
sort  of  help  is  not  confined  to  pohtics.  The 
English  Foreign  Office  is  now  extending  the 
system  of  inquiries  into  various  social  phe- 
nomena in  foreign  countries ;  and  these  in- 
quiries can  often  only  be  carried  on  by  ex- 
tracting knowledge  from  other  people's 
brains.  This  process  of  extraction  requires 
time ;  and  when  a  minister  or  a  secretary  of 
legation  has  taken  up  some  hours  of  his  in- 
formant's day,  he  naturally,  wishes  to  show 
him  some  civility  in  rptunu  Upon  this 
point  Mr.  Morier  says :— "  You  must  remem- 
ber that  foreign  governments  have  a  great 
advantage  over  us;  they  have  orders  to  give 
away.  First  of  all,  there  is  very  much  less 
erf  inquiry,  by  foreign  governments  tlian  by 
us,  but  whenever  there  is  this  kind  of 
inquiry,  it  is  invapiably  paid  for  by  an  order ; 
that  is  the  received  coin.  We  have  got 
no  orders  to  give  away,  and  there  is  not 
tlie  least  doubt  that  there,  is  a  great  deal 
that,  w^  have  to  do  by  special  courtesy  which 
other  people  do  very  much  cheaper  by 
means  of  orders.  I  may  give  an  instance : 
During  the  Crimean  war  there  was  a  physi- 
cian at  Vienna  who,  I  knew,  had  exception- 
al informatioai  with. regard  to  the  PrincipaU- 
ties,  that  was.  of  great  importance ;  he  had 
been  there  for  spyeral  i^ontlia,  drawing  up 
a,  report  for  the  Av^iap  Gpvernment.  I 
knew  of.  tl4s,.and  \  at  once. informed  Her 
Majestiy'p  Government  that  thejce  was  this 
man  with  this  special  information,  an4  they 
instantly  sent  put  twp  arjny  sm^epps  of 
great  emii^ence^  who  spent  thr^  days  suck- 
ing this  man's  brain,  aud  then  went  off  to 
Bucharest.  ,  There  was  ,npt  the  slightest 
ki^d  of  official  nojtiqp,  ^ken  of  this  mau^s 
giving  up  threp  very  valuable  ,^aya,  three 
4ay3  of  his  practice, .  He  was  a  little  hurt 
at  np)t  getting!  auy  kind  of  official  acknpw- 
Jledgmpnt  sent  to  hipa  ;.but  this  was  smoothed 
oyer,  by  little  atten,tioD3  of  the  kind  which  I 
have  mentioned"  r  , 

..(  The  cirpumstances  ;from  which  the  ^xclu- 
.  sivfe  or  aristocna^ic  pharacter  of  thp  diplomatic 
se^ce  .is  8ai4  to  ^ow  jare  twp^^the  pomina- 
tiou  \^  the  3ecrpt;a^,.of  State  vithouJ,  a 
competitive  pxai;pinc^tipn,an^  thp  absence  of 
j^alary,, during  ,  thp,  .3taee  pf  attach^ship. 
Ti^erp  i^  obyipusly  ^i ,  close ,  aonnpctio^  be- 
tT»;een>hc9e  t>*;o,fQatnrp9,  Evan  if  the  first 
apppii^tmi^^  WJare, thrown  open  to  oompeti- 
tipn^  ,the,.iuimbe;:.of,,ca?w)Jldates  for  ,tl,fcepi 
/woul4.V'eig;jreatly;}imi|ie(Lby  the  fact  that  ^or 
fpu^.  yfij^Kf  ,th^i  carry  .pi)  pay  .vrhatever,,  a»d 

for  a>fgoo|dtipa»y  y^T*.  ipQrs  very  Uttle^p^y 
r-r-}ittle|  jthat  ^,  >>'tep  ppmpayeij,  with, thp  ex- 
pep^^r  ^Wfibr  t^a.hpldier  ppppssai^ly  iucifirs. 
The  .nature,  of  these  expenses  has  already 
been  indicated  The  method  by  which 
diplomatic  learning  and  knowledge  is  gain- 
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ed  is  the  same  in  its  degree  in  every  grade 
of  the  service.  It  is  the  dnty  of  every  mem- 
ber of  a  mission,  from  the  ambassador  down 
to  the  junior  attach6,  to  see  as  much  as  pos- 
sible oi  the  society  of  the  place  in  which  he 
lives.  To  do  this  even  in  London  would  re- 
quire more  than  the  £150  a  year  which  is 
the  pay  of  a  third  secretary,  not  to  mention 
that  to  get  even  this  £1 50  a  man  must  have 
served  without  salary  for  four  years;  and 
some  European  Ciipitals  are  far  in  ore  expen- 
sive, at  least  for  young  men,  than  London 
itself.  At  St.  Petersburg  Mr.  Hammond 
reckons  that  an  attache  cannot  live  upon 
less  than  £800  a  year.  He  cannot  find  in- 
esqpensive  lodgings ;  he  has  no  club  at  which 
to  dine  cheaply ;  he  cannot  do  without  a 
servant,  and  hardly  without  a  carriage.  At 
Vienna  a  hired  fiacre  is  not  allowed  within 
the  courl^yard  of  any  of  the  great  houses ; 
and,  though  a  private  fiacre  will  answer  all 
purposes,  even  this  costs  at  least  £20  a 
month.  It  follows  from  this  that  Lord 
Clarendon  is  decidedly  under  the  mark  when 
he  says  that  £400  a  year  is  the  very  lowest 
amount  of  private  means  which  a  young 
man  otrght  to  have  if  he  thinks  of  becoming 
a  diplomatist.  Indeed  he  quaMes  Ms  own 
statement  by  the  addition:  "There  are  one 
or  two  Courts  to  x^hich  we  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  one  to  go,  because  £400 
a  year  is  really  hot  sufficient  for  them  there." 
In  the  interest  of  the  Service  therefore  the 
Foreign  SccriBtaty  is  bound  rather  to  raise 
than  lower  the  pecuniary  qualification  which 
is  now  virtually  insisted  on.  The  inconve- 
nience of  having  to  consider  an  attache's 
means  before  detertnining  to  which  Court 
he  shall  be  sent  is  obvious.  If  thife  had  to 
be  often  done  it  would  result  in  a  double 
favouritism.  Poor  rdett  would  always  be 
kept  at  the  less  im|)ortant  missions,  theteby 
losing  occasions  of  distinguishing  thertselves ; 
and  ncher  men  would  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunities of  occasional  economy  whith  n6w 
come  round  to  them. 

If  then  the' diplomatic  service  is  to  be 
thrown  really  open,  the  first  thing  to  b6  done 
is  to  revise  thef  sahrties  hi  the  jtinior  mem- 
bers. T^e  system  of  unpaid  attach^ship  must 
be  done  away  with,  and  thfe* incomes  bbth  of 
the  attaches  tknd  the  secotad  ^nd  third  secre- 
taries must  be  laalculkted  oti^  scale  propor- 
ti6nate  to  th6  rate  of'  their  necessary  expen- 
ses. The  only  othet'  course  Wbuld'  b*i  'to 
change  the  manner  of  living  eipeeted  from 
a  diplomatist ;  but;  as  any  such  change  has 
Iteen  seen  tb  be  incompattbl^  with  a  proper 
discharge  of  hi^  duti^,  this  sllt^mative  may 
be  dismissed  tdthout  comment  It  is  plain 
that  this  revision  of  salaries  i^otild  involvd  a 
considerable  increase  of  expense  to  the  pub- 


lic.    The  junior  places  in  the  service  would 
have  to  be  made  equal  in  point  of  salary  to 
those  first-class  clerkships  in  the  civil  service 
at  home  to  which  a  man  is  seldom  promoted 
till  he  has  been  many  years  in  an  office.     Is 
it  advisable  to  throw  this  gratuitous  burden 
upon  the  national  exchequer  \  That  it  would 
be  gratuitous  hardly  admits  of  doubt.  There 
is  no  diflBculty  in  filling  up  the  vaeancies  in 
the  service;  indeed  the  Foreign  Secretary 
receives  a  larger  number  of  applications  for 
appointment  than  he  finds  himself  able  to 
attend  to.     Nor  is  there  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  work  would  be  better  done. 
Tlie  diplomatic  service  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  more  than 
doubtful  rule  that  unpaid  work  is  never  good. 
All  the  official  witnesses  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  last  session  are  agreed  upon 
this  point.    Whatever  work  there  is,  is  done 
promptly   and   wilKngly;  and  the   general 
standard  of  the  work  done  will  bear  compa- 
rison ivith'tha*  of  any  public  office  that  can 
be    named.     Lord    Olarendoifs    testimony 
with  rttgard  to  the  secretaries  of  legation  is ; 
•*  It  does  not  signify  what  amount  of  work 
fe  put  Upon  them ;  I  have  never  heard  any 
complaint,  or  observed  anything  but  a  spirit 
of  willinmiess  to  do  v^hatever  was  required 
of  them."   Indeed  the  reports  lately  furnish- 
ed by  them  on  industrial  and  commercial 
questions  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high 
average  both  of  zeal  ftnd  capacity  which  ob- 
tains in  the  service.  ' 
'  The  only  ple^  that  can  be  urged  in  favour 
of  abolishing  the  present  system  of  unpaid 
labour  'i^  that  it  would  enable  the  first  ap- 
pointments to  be  given  to  the  biest  candidate 
in  a  competitive  examination,  instead  of,  as 
now,  to  the  nominees  of  the  Beetietary  of 
"State.  But  the  mere  fact  of  coming  out  first  in 
art   examination,  however  -severe,  gives  no 
security  that  the  successful  candidate  will 
make'  a  goOd  dijilomatist.  The  ^uaMcations 
needed  for  dis^nctibn  in'  th?s  line  ^e  only  in 
pArt  capable  of  b^lng' ascertained  by  an  ex- 
aminer ;  br,  more  accnrate?y,  ^ '  examiner 
cati  onPy  ascertain  thiat  certain  knowledge 
has  been*  acquired ;  "he  cjtnnot  determine 
whether  'the  q^lifications  necd^sary  for  us- 
ing this  knowledge  are  there  also.     It  has 
been  saSd' that'fe  diplomatist  should.be  a  fair 
intei^natiotial  fewyer,  and- be  something  of  a 
civilian  f  but  these  subjects  need  nbt  be  mas- 
tered by  him  UYJtil  after  his  appbintment, 
and  a  test' examination  in  them  iS'  sufficient 
to  answer  every  purpose;   '  A  man  will  make 
an  ineffieletit  diplbrtialist^f  he  knows  nothing 
of  either  ihtem^iotrttl  Or  Roman'laW;  but 
suppJosinjE^  i^o  ^en  \6  know,  due*  the  neces- 
sairy  minituum,  And  tfhe  bther  a  gbod  deal 
more  than  that,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
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the  latter  will  be  better  than  or  even  bo  good 
as  the  former. 

The  principal  end  therefore  which  would 
be  answered  by  making  appointments  accord- 
ing to  the  resuHs  of  a  oompetitive  examina- 
tion, instead  of,  as  now,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  would  be  the  exten- 
sion of  the  social  area  from  which  recruits 
are  drawn.  By  this  means^  it  is  said,  the 
diplomatic  career  would  become  really  open 
to  many  who,  though  they  "  may  have  ac- 
quired a  university  education,  and  be  other- 
wise suited  to  fill  poeitions  in  the  public  ser- 
vice," are  now  shut  out  from  it  because  they 
are  the  sons  of  clergymen,  or  of  gentlemen 
of  small  means,  or  even  of  tradesmen  ;  and 
in  this  way  the  system  would  cease  to  be 
one  of  "  close  patronage  allowing  only  the 
introduction  of  a  particular  class  of  so- 
ciety.** 

.  But  is  it  so  certain  that  the  aboUtion  of 
this  restriction  t^uld  be  an  advantage  ?  In 
other  braudhes  of  the  public  eerrice  it  is  for 
the  mo6t  part  intelleoUial,  not  social,  distine- 
tion  that  makes  a  man  useful  to  the  States 
In  the  diplomatic  career  there  is  a  minimum 
qualification  as  regards  both*  Mr.  Uammond 
bluntly  told  th«  Selecft  Committee  that,  <'  as 
a  general  Tule,  the  son^  of  a  email  tr^esmau 
is  not  quite  the  fit  person  to^  go  into  the  first 
society  of  foreign  capitals;"  «iid,  when 
pressed  witluthe  objection  that  <<  some  el  the 
most  di^inguisfaed  persons,  af<;bbishops.and 
lord  chancellors,  have  been  the  sons  of  bar- 
bers^ and  biitohers,"  -he  answered  with  gread 
pertinence  that  "those  sons  of  ti'adesmen, 
though  they  may  me  in  tliis  oountty  by 
their^  talents  to  the  hdghest  mnk,  are  ne^  in 
that  rank  when  they  oommenoe  their'  (^reer 
as  yoimg  men  of  t^onty^^ne."  It  is  cluldisfa 
to  ignore  dass  dietinetions  whei^  to  do  do 
involv>es  a  eotiiiion  with  fattsi  In  this  easef 
the  facts  lurd,  firak,  that  a  certaiu  familiiarity 
with  t'hc'  habits  of  society  is  necessary ^  to 
that  freedom  aid  self -possession  which  oan 
alone  eniible  a  >man  to  turn  floeial'  initerco«rse 
to  the>pui^6see  of  diploAMtey^  and  eeoond^ 
ly,  that  0vpnii£"the  i^aato^'  this  famifiarity 
could  be  sOon'SUppUedvfoitcvgii  gotemtnent^ 
might  be  ^oiw  ito  understand  its^  being  >di»> 
pensed  wi^>  in 'the  ^tst  instanoeii :  In  every 
countty  of  tbe  Contlneiyt,. social  poeitteia  is 
regarded  iky  the  Jippointment  of^altach^B ;  ahd- 
if  tbeiin^iish  raissipns  wftM' toiie^astittite 
tbe  dne-  eseeption  to  iMs  praotiee,  Idieiii 
members  might 'h(M^  be  udmitted  iio  atssecfiate 
on  6(^1  terms  t  with]  the  vnembefft  of  ^her 
foreign  legtulone,  «r  with  the 'bc^teoeiety  of 
the  ca^ilttl.  Iniotheriwordsv  they  t^^ouldiyd 
subjected' to -diaadnvbtageB-  alikeiihottifj^^' 
to  themsetves  andi^jitriom  to  their  jdiplom^ 
tic  usefuJne*^   ,  ^  .<        ;    *  ....     ••  i 


It  is  a  further  objection  to  appointment 
by  competitive  examination  that  it  tends  to 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  most  departmente  of  the  public 
service  this  fact  is  of  no  importance ;  but  in 
the  diplomatic  service  it  is  of  very  gi*eat  im- 
portance. Diplomacy  is  made  up  of  confi- 
dential business.  Secrets  both  of  the  home  and 
the  foreign  government  are  intrusted,  not 
merely  to  the  heads  of  missions,  but  to  all  their 
staff.  It  is  true  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot 
absolutely  test  a  man's  power  of  keeping  a 
secret  before  appointing  him ;  but  he  has  at 
all  events  the  partial  security  which  is  afford- 
ed by  soine  knowledge  of  his  antecedents, 
and  of  his  friends.  A  foreign  government 
has  no  hesitation  in  bdtig  perfectly  frank 
with  the  head  of  a  mission  so  long  as  it 
knows  tliatthe  staff  with  whom  its  confidence 
will  be  shared  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  fiSter  the  making  of  all  the  inquiries  fie 
tliottght  it  necessary  to  institute.  But  if  a 
Continental  government  is  told  that  nothifag 
ttiore  is  known  of  the  English  attaches  than 
tl^y  have  done  well  in  a  prelrininary  exami- 
nation, it  may  be  a  go6d  deal  more  chary  of 
its  comnmnications.  Nbr  must  it  be  foi^o*- 
ten  that  the  temptation  to  disclose  diploma- 
tie  secrets  is  often  very  great  The  infonna- 
tion  to  whiiih  attaches  hai^e  access  has  in 
many  cases  a  ditect  money  valu<e;  sbrtaefithes 
a  verj^  hfeh  money  valub.  Mf.  Mbricr  ^y^: 
-->*'WltMn  a  fortnight  of  being  nam6d  mi- 
paid  attach^  I  was  called  upon  to  accompa- 
ny LOfd  Westraortattd  to  the!  canip  held  at 
Ohhatz,  juBt  before  the  Crimean  War.  It 
was  one  of  fhe  mort  importakil  crises  in  iti(>- 
dem  Etttt)pean  hrstoiy.  I  Wa»  the*  obTy  per- 
son with  LobdWestmorfandJ  Bu^ess  df  the 
v^ry  greatest  importtitiee  waA'bcln^  transact- 
ed every  ^tif  t  ftod  I  had'  access^  tb  infohhrt- 
tio4  ^f  the  greatest  mdiie^  value',  I -mean 
knowledge  wWch  I  e6uM  not  Orily  H^vg  ^Id 
for  adysiAn^  i^tnost,  but*wliieh  Wotildj'hate 
enabled  mfe  to  play  on  ih^  fmidif  'f^ltti' Abso- 
lute certainty.  I  was  going  every  day  to 
Count  Nesselrode,  to  Count  Buol,  or  some 
other  minister,  with  messages  of  various 
kinds  from  Lord  Westmorland,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  business  being  tran&iLctod,  {yid  I 
was  being  treated- o^  the' mok  aWoititely 
confidential  terms."  Jfo  intellectual  attain- 
Baeirtftf  (Att 'b6  ia  ^ara^tfee  Aat  s'licf  ofcpottu- 
ttitaeaf'as  these  will' nU- be  ^^ifeed;'  'it'ttiajr 
be  Sftldj  pethaps,' that'the  Sectfetatj^if^ftatS 
haatib'i^anij' of  testing  moi-il  qilallfi&trbrii 
Bttt  the  f adtA  thatth^  irppomtiiietltS  ar^iiad'o 
AiMh  soU  pfteaiiif^/th^'lie  l^i^'iilami'ti^M 
tO'i^ok3«e'frAni;'rtuJ  l3'alki>Wtilj^  iiiifbAei^'8^ 
irt  Wis  iihbi(*ie,  thai!  litt  fciiri  itiak^  "^liit ^h^^nifc' 
ies  he  likes,  anil  fWm  tvliorii 'h^  titeft,'  tKat 
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he  can  appoint  or  uot  appoint  after  he  has 
made  them  without  assigning  either  reason 
or-  excuse,  do  constitute '  a  guarantee  for 
which  no  number  of  marks  can  possibly  be 
a  substitute. 

England  is  asked  to  weaken  this  security, 
and  with  it  the  presumption  that  a  diploma- 
tist possesses  those  social  (qualifications  with- 
out which  he  can  be  of  little  or  i;m>  serFice  to 
the  State,  and  to  do  this  at  the  cost  of  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  diplomatic  esti- 
mates. The  sole  gain  which  is  promised  in 
return  is,  that  the  service  will  no  longer  be 
exclusiTeiy  filled  up  from  those  classes  who 
are  best  fitted  to  discharge  its  duties,  and 
who  are  willing,  to  discharge  them  for  bo 
pay  in  the  first  instancy,  and  for  pay  which 
is  rarely  adequate  afterwards.  But  what  if 
the  gajA  itself  should  prore  a  loss  ?  The  very 
id^of  a  State  requires  that  each  das^.of 
the  conun\^)ity  should  do  the  public  precisct- 
ly  that  service  which  can  be  dojae  by  it  bet^ 
ter  than  by  others.,  Th^re  is  nothing  excla^ 
sive  in  using  different  tools  for  dijSferenfc  prnv 
pos^s^  The  area  from  which  p^blio  servants 
are  selected  should  be  as  extensive  as  is  coa- 
i»istent  with  getting -the  righl  kind  of  servi^* 
If  its  limits  are  atr^tf^ed  beyond  that  point) 
it  pan  only, be  from  an  unworthy  defweiiwe 
to  a  prejudice  which  assigns  a  higher  value 
tQ  names  than  things.  Agftin,  it  is  not  dpii* 
rabl&  th^t  any  further  ini^^j^ould  be  ^l^d^ 
without  neoessity  upon  ,the  prinqiiple!  of.  un- 
paid service.  ,  In  iti^elf  it  ift  bas^  on/afar 
higher  coAoeption  of  public  duty  than  X\m 
theory  that  the  Sta^eis;  bound,  to  .giv^  to 
every,  man  ^^  precise  moi^ey  equivalent,  of 
wl^atftver  he  may. have  done  .qn  its  bebali 
Wbe^iever  unpaid.  labour  can  be^  shoFP  t(> 
bp  njor^  cq^tlyi  in  the,  ewl  tW-  paid  labour, 
there  iano  doubt  ^  goppl  riQ^n^fo^  fJboUsb? 
ipg,it J  but^t  so  long  as.,  ^hp  ,<;omDffunity.geits 
wnat  it|  need^ai;id  Iw  to  render  nothing. in 
retpmrit  seems.a.strangei  economy  to  insist 
that.it  should  pay^  larg^  mv^  ^^  ^H©  fiajce 
of  not  getting, ARjhat  ^t  wai^Js,       i>*  C*  L* . 
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t^  jnteptipji  9jl^  ,,^^iu^3.|^,  jto.jcpnve^,* 
genera}  Co^npil(l;>eQ;^^kp9.W5^J  isL^hje  awtuw^ 
of  1864,  ^sihprtW  vb.0f9rfi  t}ie,  appe^ap9«t.  of; 
the  Syll^i^s,,,  ;t}>^y  Fpre.  ^\i^Xyif^.^m\^f\, 
nap^ur^  wh}c}f  ^y^rp  desigfiei4'to>r,9atQiT^  tfcja 

spijriW^n/itieppor^  P9Wr,  piff  tb^.  ti9i>; 
fcH^e,  ,,AVhpii  %\i^,i^  pf  ^9,,.Ou|^ll\y^ 
fi]C?t  pit  forwaril  i^  jnet  \>itl^.n9  ffiyofti;  /^h^, 
Frc»c|i    bjsbppsi  di^our^efl  it;,,  aiid,  .the 


French  bishops,  holding  the  talisman  of  the 
occupying  army,  spc^e  with  authority. 
Later  on,  when  the  position  had  been  altered 
by  the  impulse  which  the  Syllabus  gave  to 
th^e  ultramontane  opinions,  they  revived  the 
scheme  they  had  first  opposed.  Those  who 
felt  their  influence  injured  by  the  change 

Sersuadod  themselves  that  Uie  Court  of 
;onie  was  more  prudent  than  some  of  its 
partisans,  and  that  the  episcopate  was  less 
given  to  extremes  than  the  priesthood  and 
laity.  They  conceived  the  hope  that  an 
assembly  of  bishops  would  curb  the  intemper- 
ance of  a  zeal  which  was  largely  directed 
against  their  own  order,  and  would  authenti- 
cally sanction,  such  an  exposition  of  Catholic 
ideas  as  would  reconcile  the  animosity  that 
feeds  on  things  spoken  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy, and  on  the  errors  of  incompetent 
apologists.  They  had  accepted  the  Syllabus ; 
but  they  wished  to  obtm  caaonicity  for  their 
oi^n  interpvetation  of  it  If  those  who  had 
succeeded  in  assigning  an  acceptable  mean- 
ing to  its.  eensures  could  appear  in  a  body  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  Pone,  the  pre- 
tenaiona  which  compromised  the  Church 
might  be  peuBDanently  repressed, 
i  Omce)  during  the  struggle  lor  the  temporal 
power^  .the  question  waa  pertinently  aaked, 
how  it  was  tJiat  men  so  perspicacious  and  so 
enlightetned  as  tiaoae  who  were  its  roost  con- 
apic«0Us  champkna,  could  bring  themselves 
to  justify  a  •  system  of  government  which 
their  own  principles  condemned.  The  expla- 
nation then.given  was,  that  they  were  malung 
a  sacrifice  whioh  would  be  compensated 
hereafter^  thati  those  who  sttooouDed  the  .Pope 
in  his.  utmost  need  were  establishing  a  claim 
which  wiouid  make  them  intssistible  in  better 
tinned  whenithPy  should  detnandgre^  Acts 
of  conoiHatiou  and  refonn..'  It  appeared  to 
these. n)en.  that  thd  time  had.  come  to  reap 
th^.hanvcsjt  they  had  anIuQiasly.sown. 

The  Council  did  not  originatie  in  the  de- 
sire liQ.exalit  beyond  tneasire  the.  cause  of 
Eoiixie.'  It u>as< proposed  in:  the. interest  of 
modeorationi;  anaitbe  bishop  of  Ojrie^ns^was 
(we^ofithosowbb  {took  the  Jbadiin  promclting 
iti<  The  C^dAnatetvi^re  consulted,  and  pro- 
nounced agaiusjb.  it^  :  The.  I^op^  ovterrnled 
tboir  reslst^pee^  ,  AVbatevec  ciub^imissm^its 
npkigjht  beu^u  afoce,  ,and.  however i  difficult  the 
Ont^rpvi^  ittM^stelearithatit  wnukl  ^voke  a 
fqro$ J- capable  o£  aQcomplianiug  inlbiite  £;ood 
foc;»eligiOn.:.  Jt.ws  an  .inabrumont,of^  ua- 
kn^iwii^  ^ower  that:  inspire^  little  oonfidbnce, 
but  awaaemed  .ra^e  hopes  ^i  celiof .  for  the 
ills  ^  society*  and  J  thft  divii^ionfl  of  .Clufis*e«- 
d^.li  Tho  gn^rtHans  ,ofi  iimboveaUp  tra- 
dii^oQ(iandithK^<Ieaders.ofjptogress  in  toetigious 
ko/9iwle%9»  ^rero  notjtQ  ahaoe  in  .the. work. 
The  scnLsm  of  the  East  was  widened  by  the 
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anp^y  quarrel  between  Russia  and  the  Pope ; 
and*  the  letter  to  the  Protestants,  whose 
orders  are  not  recognised  at  Rome,  could 
not  be  more  than  a  ceremonious  challenge. 
There  was  no  promise  of  sympathy  in  these 
invitations,  or  in  the  answers  they  provoked ; 
but  the  belief  spread  to  many  schools  of 
thought,  and  was  held  by  Dr.  Pusey  and 
by  Dean  Stanley,  by  Professor  Base  and  by 
M.  Guizot,  that  the  auspicious  issue  of  the 
Council  was  an  object  of  vital  care  to  all  de- 
nominations of  Christian  men. 

The  Council  of  Trent  impressed  on  the 
Church  the  stamp  of  an  intolerant  age,  and 
perpetuated  by  its  decrees  the  spirit  of  an 
austere  immorality.  The  ideas  embodied  in 
the  Roman  Inquisition  became  characteristic 
of  a  system  which  obeyed  expediency  by 
submitting  to  indefinite  modiiScation,  but 
underwent  no  change  of  principle.  Three 
centuries  have  so  changed  the  worid  that  the 
maxims  with  which  tbe  Church  resisted  the 
Reformation  have  become  her  weakness  and 
her  reproach,  and  that  which  arrested  her  de- 
cline now  arrests  her  progress.  To  break 
effectually  with  that  tradition  and  eradicate 
its  influence,  nothing  less  is  required  than  an 
authority  equal  to  that  by  which  it  was 
imposed.  The  Vatican  Council  was  the 
first  sufficient  occasion  which  Catholicism 
has  enjoyed  ,to  reform,  remodel,  and  adapt, 
the  work  of  Trent  This  idea  was  present 
among  the  motives  which  caused  it  to  be 
summoned.  It  was  apparent  that  two 
systems  which  cannot  be  reconciled  were 
about  to  contend  at  the  Council;  but  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  reforming  spirit  were 
unknown. 

Seventeen  questions  submitted  by  the 
Holy  See  to  the  bishops  in  18^7  concerned 
matters  of  discipline,  the  regulation  of 
marriage  and  education,  the  policy  of 
encouraging  new  monastic  orders,  and  the 
means  of  making  the  parochial  clergy  more 
dependent  on  the  bishops.  They  gave  no 
indication  of  the  deeper  motives  of  the  time. 
In  the  midst  of  tnaiiy  trivial  proposals,  the 
leading  objects  of  refortn  grew  more  de- 
fined as  the  tihae  approached,  and  men  be- 
came conscious  of  distinct  purposes  based  on 
a  consistent  notion  of  the  Chtrch.  They 
received  systematic  expression  from  a  Bo- 
hemian priest,  whose  work,  The  Reform  of 
the  Church  in  its  Head  and  Members ^  is 
founded  oh  practical  experience,  not  otilyon 
literary  theory,  and  is  the  most  important 
manifesto  of  tnese  ideas.  The  author  exhorts 
the  Council  to  restrict  centralization,  to  re- 
duce the  office  of  the  Holy  S^e  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  its  primacy,  to  restbre  to 
the  Episcopate  the  prerogatives  which  have 
been  confiscat<5d  by  Rome,  to  abolish  the 


temporal  government,  which  is  the  prop  of 
hierarchical  despptism,  to  revise  the  matri- 
monial discipline,  to  suppress  many  religious 
orders  and  the  solemn  vows  for  all,  to  modify 
the  absolute  rule  of  celibacy  for  the  clergy, 
to  admit  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the 
liturgy,  to  allow  a  larger  share  to  the  laity 
in  the  management  of  eocleBiastioal  affairs, 
to  encouTf^e  the  education  of  the  clergy  at 
universities,  and  to  renounce  the  claims  of 
mediaeval  theocracy,  which  are  fraitfui  of 
suspicion  between  Church  and  State. 

Many  Catholics  in  many  countries  con- 
cmred  in  great  part  of  this  programme ;  but 
it  was  not  the  symbol  of  a  connected  party. 
Few  agreed  with  the  author  in  all  part«  of 
his  ideal  church,  or  did  not  think  that  he  had 
omitted  essential  points.  Among  the  inve- 
terate abuses  which  the  Council  of  Tr«it 
failed  to  extirpate  was  the  very  <Hie  which 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  Lutheranism.  The 
beKef  is  still  retained  in  the  superficial  CaUio- 
licism  of  Southern  Europe  that  the  Pope  can 
release  the  dead  from  Purgatory;  and  money 
is  obtained  at  Rome  on  the  assurance  tiiat 
every  mass  said  at  a  particular  altar  opens 
heaven  to  the  soul  for  which  it  is  offered  up. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Index  of  prohibited 
books  is  an  institution  of  Tridentine  origin, 
which  has  become  so  "unwieldy  and  oppro- 
brious that  even  men  of  strong  Romas  syna- 
pathles,  like  the  bishops  of  Wttrzburg  and 
St  .Pdlten,  recommended  its  reform.  In 
France  it  was  thought  that  the  Grovemment 
would  surrender  the  organic  articles,  if  Uie 
rights  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  were  made 
secure  under  the  canon  law,  if  national  and 
diocesan  synods  were  introduced,  and  if  a 
proportionate  abate  was  given  to  Catholic 
countries  in  the  Sacred  College  \aA  the 
Roman  Congregations.  The  aspiration  in 
which  all  the  achroeates  of  reform  seemed  to 
unite  was  that  those  customs  should  be 
chanoned  which  are  connected  with  arbi- 
trary  power  in  the  Church.  And  all  the 
interests  threatened  by  this  movement  com- 
bined in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  intact 
the  papal  prerogative.  To  proclaim  the  Pope 
infallible  was  their  compendious  security 
against  hostile  States  and  Churches,  against 
human  liberty  and  authority,  against  disin- 
tegratln^f  tolerance  and  rsitionalizing  science^ 
i^inst  error  and  sin.  It  became  Uie  common 
refuge  bf  those  who  shunned  what  was  called 
the  liberal  itifiuettce  in  CAIholioism. 

Pitis  tx.  constantly  asserted  tiiat  the 
desire  of  6btarning  the  rec<^niliotf  of  papal 
infallibility  wte  not  originbliy  his  motive  in 
convoking  the  Council.  He  did  no>  require 
that  a  privilege  which  was  ptacticiklly  wn- 
disputed  should  be  further  defined.  The 
bishops,  espeeially  those  df  the  nihiority, 
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were  never  tired  of  saying  that  the  Catjiolic 
world  honoured  and  obeyed  the  Pope  as  it 
had  never  done  before.     Virtually  he  had 
exerted  all  the  authority  which  the  dogma 
could  confer  on  him.     In  his  first  important 
utterance,  the  Encyclical  of  November  1846, 
lie  announced  that  he  was  infallible ;  and  the 
claim  raised  no  commotion.      Later  on  he 
applied  a  more  decisive  test^  and  gained  a 
more  complete  success,  when  the  bishops 
summoned  to  Borne,  not  as  a  council  but  as 
an  audience,  received  from  him  an  additional 
article  of  their  faith.     But  apart  from  the 
dogma  of  infallibiUty  he  had  a  strong  desire 
to  establish  certain  cherished  opinions  of  bis 
own  on  a  basis  firm  enoi^gh  to  outlast  his  time. 
They  were  collected  in  the  Syllabus,  which 
con^ned  the  essence  of  what  he  l^ui  written 
during  many  years,  and  was  an  abridgment 
of  the  lessons  which  his  life  had  taught 
him.     He  was  anxious  that  they  should  not 
be  lostr     They  were  pari  of  a  coherent  sys- 
tem.    Ihe  Syllabus  was  not  rejected;  but 
its  edge  was  blunted,  and  its  point  broken 
by  the  seal  which  was  spent  in  explaining  it 
away ;  and  the  Pope  feared  that  it  would  be 
contested  if  he  repudiated  the  soothing  inter- 
pretations.   In  pavate  be  said  that  he  wished 
to  have  no  interpreter  but  himself.     While 
the  Jesuit  -preachers  proclaimed  that  the 
Syllabus  bore  the  full  sanction  of  infallibility, 
higher  functionaries  of  the  Court  pointed  out 
that  it  was-  an  informal  document,  witKout 
definite  ofScicU  value*     Probably  the  Pope 
would  have  been  content  thai  these  his  isr 
vourite  ideas  should  be  rescued  from  evasion 
by  being  iocorporated  in  the  canons  of  tl*e 
Couneil.      Papal   infaUibility  was  implied 
rather  than  included  among  then?.     Whilst 
the  authority  of  his  acts  ^as  not  resisted,  he 
was  not  eager  to  disparage  his  right  by  exr. 
peeing  the  need  of  a  more  exact  definition. 

The  opinions  which  Pips  ix*  was  anxiously 
promotinig  were  not  the^mere  fmit  qt  his  pri- 
vate meditation ;  they  belonged ,  to  the  doc- 
trines of  a  great  party,  which  was ;  busily 
persuing  its  own  objects,  and  h^  not  h^n. 
aJifffljys  the  party  of  the  Pope.  Jn  the  days 
o{  his  trouble  he  had  employed  an  advoca|)e ; 
and  the  advocate  had  absorbed  the  client 
Daring-  his  exile  a  Jesuit  bad  ^^ed  his 
approbation;  for-  a  Review^  to  be  conducted 
by  the  best  t^nts  of  the  Qrder,  ai^d  to,  be 
devoted  to  ih0  papal .  cause ;  aud  he  had. 
wannl^r  embraced  th^'  idea,.. less,  it  should 
seeyi^as  a  prince,  than  as_  a,  divine.  There 
were  his  sovereign  rights  \o  m^nta^n ;  but, 
there  was, also  a:doc^n^et  i^teres^'there 
weve  reminisee^cfi^'pf^sti^y  as  weQ  as  pn^ 
tioat  objects^  that  recommendt^d  the  ;^;*ojecti, 
In  these  personal  views  the  Pope  was  hot 
quite  consistent     He  had  made  himself  the 
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idol  of  Italian  patriots,  and  of  the  liberal 
French  Catholics ;  he  had  set  Theiner  to 
vindicate  the  suppresser  of  the  Jesuits ;  and 
Rosmiui,  the  most  enlightened  priest  in  Italy, 
had  been  his  trustea  friend  After  his 
restoration  he  submitted  to  other  influences ; 
and  the  writers  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica^ 
which  followed  him  to  Rome,  and  became 
his  acknowledged  oi^an,  acquired  power 
over  his  mind.  These  men  were  not  identi- 
fied with  their  order.  Their  General,  Roothan, 
had  disUked  the  plan  of  the  Review,  foresee- 
ing that  the  Society  would  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  writings  which  it  did  not  approve, 
and  would  forfeit  the  flexibility  in  adapting 
itself  to  the  moods  of  diflerent  countries, 
which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  prosperity. 
The  Pope  arranged  the  matter  by  taking  the 
writeis  under  his  own  protection,  and  giving 
to  them  a  sort  of  exemption  and  partial  im- 
munity under  the  rule  of  their  Order.  They 
are  set  apart  from  other  Jesuits ;  they  are 
assisted  and  supplied  from  the  Hterary 
resouj?ces  of  the  Order,  and  are  animated 
more  than  any  of  its  other  writers  by  its 
genuine  and  characteristic  spirit ;  but  they 
act  on  their  own  judgment  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Pope,  and  are  a  body-guard,  told  off 
from  the  arpay,  for  the  personal  protection 
of  the  sovereign.  It  is  their  easy  function  to 
fuse  ii^to  one  system  the  interests  and  ideas 
of  the  Pope  and  those  of  their  Society.  Tlio 
result  has  been,  not  to  weaken  by  compromise 
and  aocommodation,  but  to  intensify  both. 
The  prudence  and  sagacity  which  are  sus- 
tained in  the  government  of  the  Jesuits  by 
their  complicated  checks  on  power,  and  their 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  Order 
under  many  various  conditions,  do  not  always 
restrain,  men  who  are  partially  emancipated 
from  its  rigorous  discipline  and  subject  to  a 
more  caprfcions  rule.  They  were  chosen  in 
their  w^aoity  as  Jesuits,  for  the  sake  of  the 
peculiar  spiiit  which  their  system  develops. 
The  Pope  appointed  them  on  account  of  that 
devotion  to  hims^  which  is  a  quality  of  the 
Ondery  and  relieved  them  from  some  of  the 
restraints  which  it  imposes.  He  wished  for 
sometbiiig  more  papal  tbw  other  Jesuits ; 
and  fie  liimseif  became  more  subject  to  the 
Jesuits  than  other  pontiffs,  lie  made  them 
a  ci^nel  of  his  iafliience,  and  became  an 
instrument  pf  their  o>vha 

.  The  Jesuits  had  continued  to  gain  ground 
in.Rome  iQv^r  si^ce  the  Pope's  return.  They 
had  sv^fforpd-moreithan  otfiers  in  the  revolu- 
tion ih^t  detV^'J^^d  i^iiti ;  and  they  had 
their  .rewai^  iw  W^  re^torat!ion.  They  had 
lopg  hja§n,hel<i  in,  check  by  the  Dominicans ; 
but  the  theplogy  of  ttxe  Bom^icans  had  been 
dis90untc;iancQc(  and  tiieir  spirit  broken  in 
1854,  when  a  doctrine  whicU  they  had  con- 
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tested  for  centuries  was  proclaixoed  a 
dogma  of  faith.  In  the  strife  for  the  Pope's 
temporal  dominion  the  Jesuits  were  most 
zealous ;  and  they  were  busy  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  in  the  defence  of  the  SyUabus. 
They  were  connected  with  every  measure  for 
which  the  Pope  most  cared ;  and  their  di- 
vines became  the  oracles  of  the  Roman  con- 
gregations. The  papal  infallibility  had  been 
always  their  favourite  doctrine.  Its  adoption 
by  the  Council  promised  to  give  to  their 
theology  oflScial  warrant,  and  to  their  order 
the  supremacy  in  the  Church.  They  were  now 
in  power ;  and  they  snatched  their  opportu- 
nity when  the  Council  was  convoked. 

Efforts  to  establish  this  doctrine  had  been 
going  on  for  years.  The  dogmatic  decree  of 
1854  involved  it  so  distinctly  that  its  formal 
recognition  seemed  to  be  only  a  question  of 
time  and  zeaL  People  even  said  that  it  was 
the  real  object  of  tliat  decree  to  create  a  pre- 
cedent which  should  make  it  impossible 
afterwards  to  deny  papal  infallibility.  The 
catechisms  were  altered,  or  new  ones  were 
substituted,  in  which  it  was  taught  After 
1852  the  doctrine  began  to  show  itself  in  the 
acts  of  provincial  synods ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards supposed  that  the  bishops  of  those 
provinces  were  committed  to  it  One  of 
these  synods  was  held  at  Cologne ;  and  three 
surviving  members  were  in  the  Council  at 
Rome,  of  whom  two  were  in  the  minority, 
and  the  third  had  continued  in  his  writings 
to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  after 
it  had  found  its  way  into  the  Cologne  decree. 
The  suspicion  that  the  acts  had  been  tamper- 
ed with  is  8UM;ested  by  what  passed  at  the 
synod  of  Baltimore  in  1 866.  The  archbishop 
of  St  Louis  signed  the  acts  of  that  synod 
under  protest,  and  after  obtaining  a  pledge 
that  his  protest  would  be  inserted  by  the 
apostolic  delegate.  The  pledge  was  not 
kept.  "  I  complain,"  writes  the  archbishop, 
**  that  the  promise  which  had  been  given 
was  broken.  The  Acts  ought  to  have  been 
published  in  their  integrity,  or  not  at  alL"  * 
This  process  was  carried  on  so  boldly  that 
men  understood  what  was  to  come.  Protes- 
timt«  foretold  that  the  Catholics  would  not  rest 
until  the  Pope  was  formally  declared  ijifalli- 
ble  ;  and  a  prelate  returning  from  the  meet- 
ing of  bishops  at  Rome  in  1662  was  startled 
at  being  asked  by  a  cleai^sighted  friend 
whether  infallibility  had  not  be^i  brought 
forward. 

It  was  produced,  not  then,  but  at  the  next 
great  meeting  in  1867.  The  council  had 
been  announced ;  and  the  bishops  wished  to 
present  an  address  to  the  Pope.     Ha^nald, 

*  Fidem  mihi  dataiu  uon  sorvatam  fuisse  que- 
ror.  Acta  supprimere,  aut  Integra  dare  oportebat. 
He  says  also:  Omnia  ad  nutum  delegati  Aposto- 
lici  fiebant. 


archbishop  of  Colocza,  held  the  pen,  assisted 
by  Franchi,  one  of  the  clever  Roman  prelates, 
and  by  som'e  bishops,  among  whom  were  the 
archbishop  of  Westminster  and  the  bishop 
of  Orleans.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get 
the  papal  infallibility  acknowledged  in  the 
address.  Several  bishops  declared  that  they 
could  not  show  themselves  in  their  dioceses 
if  they  came  back  without  having  done  any- 
thing for  that  doctrine.  They  were  resisted 
in  a  way  which  made  them  complain  that  its 
very  name  irritated  the  French.  Haynald 
refused  their  demand,  but  agreed  to  insert 
the  well-known  words  of  the  Council  of 
Florence  ;  and  the  bishops  did  not  go  away 
empty-handed. 

A  few  days  before  this  attempt  was  made, 
the  Civilth  Cattolica  had  begun  to  agitate, 
by  proposing  that  Catholics  should  bind 
themselves  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  ;  and  the  article  was  printed 
on  a  separate  sheet,  bearing  the  papal  impri- 
matur, and  distributed  widely.  The  check 
administered  by  Haynald  and  his  coUeagaes 
brought  about  a  lull  in  the  movement ;  bnt 
the  French  bishops  had  taken  alarm,  and 
Maret,  the  most  learned  of  them,  set  about 
the  preparation  of  his  book. 

During  the  winter  of  1868-1869  several 
commissions  were  created  in  Rome  to  make 
ready  the  materials  for  the  Council.  The 
dogmatic  conmiission  included  the  Jesuits 
Perrone,  Schrader,  and  Frwizolin.  The  ques- 
tion of  infaUibihty  was  proposed  to  it  by 
Cardoni,  archbishop  of  Edessa,  in  a  disserta- 
tion which,  having  been  revised,  was  after- 
wards published,  and  accepted  by  the  lead- 
ing Roman  divines  as  an  adequate  exposition 
of  their  case.  The  dognoa  was  approved  unan- 
imously, with  the  exception  of  one  vote, 
Alzog  of  Freibui^  being  the  only  dissenti- 
ent When  the  other  German  divines  who 
were  in  Rome  learned  the  scheme  that  was 
on  foot  in  the  dogmatic  commission,  they 
resolved  to  protest,  but  were  prevented  by 
some  of  their  colleagues.  They  gave  the 
alarm  in  Germany.  The  intention  to  pro- 
claim infallibility  at  the  Council  was  no  lon- 
ger a  secret  The  first  bishop  who  made  ih^ 
wish  public  was  Fessler  of  St  P<>lten.  HLs 
language  was  guarded,  and  he  only  prepared 
his  readers  for  a  probable  contingency  ;  but 
he  was  soon  followed  by  the  bishop  of  Nimes, 
who  thought  the  discussion  of  the  dogma 
superfluous,  and  foreshadowed  a  vote  by  ac- 
clamation. The  Civilia  on  the  6th  of 
February  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  that  the 
Council  would  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the 
dogma  and  confirm  the  Syllabus  in  less  than 
a  month.  Five  days  later  the  Pope  wrote  to 
some  Venetians  who  had  taken  a  vow  to  up- 
hold his  infallibility,  encouraging  their  no- 
ble resolution  to  defend  his  supreme  authority 
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and  all  bis  rights.     Until  the  month  of  May. 
Girdinal  Antonelli's  confidential  language  to 
diplomatists  was  that  the  dogma  was  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  that  it  would  encounter  no 
diflSculty. 

Cardinal  Reisach  was  to  have  been  the 
President  of  the  Council.  As  archbishop  of 
Munich  he  had  allowed  himself  and  his  dio- 
cese to  be  governed  by  the  ablest  of  all  the 
ultra-montane  divines.  During  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Rome  he  rose  to  high  estimation, 
because  he  was  reputed  to  possess  the  secret, 
and  to  have  discovered  the  vanity,  of  German 
science.  He  had  amused  himself  with  Chris- 
tian antiquities ;  and  his  friendship  for  the 
great  explorer  I)e'  Rossi  brought  him  for  a 
time  under  suspicion  of  liberality.  But  later 
he  became  unrelenting  in  his  ardour  for  the 
objects  of  the  Civilta,  and  regained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Pope.  Th^  German  bishops 
complained  that  he  betrayed  their  interests, 
and  that  their  Church  had  suffered  mischief 
from  his  paramount  influence.  But  in  Rome 
his  easy  temper  and  afiBable  manners  made 
him  friends  ;  and  the  Court  knew  that  there 
was  no  Cardinal  on  whom  it  was  so  safe  to  rely. 

Fessler,  the  first  bishop  who  gave  the  sig- 
nal of  the  intended  definition,  was  appointed 
Secretary.  He  was  esteemed  a  learned  man 
in  Austria;  and  he  was  wisely  chosen,  to 
dispel  the  suspicion  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Council  was  to  be  jealously  retained  in 
Roman  hands,  and  to  prove  that  there  are 
qualities  by  which  the  confidence  of  the 
Court  could  be  won  by  men  of  a  less 
favoured  nation.  Besides  the  President  and 
Secretary,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Pope's 
tiieological  advisers  was  a  Crerman.  At 
the  time  when  Passaglia's  reputation  was 
great  in  Rome,  his  companion  Clement 
Schrader  shared  the  fame  of  his  solid  erudi- 
tion. When  Passaglia  fell  into  disgrace,  his 
friend  smote  him  with  reproaches,  and  inti- 
mated the  belief  that  he  would  follow  the 
footsteps  of  Luther  and  debauch  a  nun. 
Schrader  is  the  most  candid  and  consistent 
asserter  of  the  papal  claims.  He  does  not 
shrink  from  the  consaquences  of  the  perse- 
cuting theory  ;  and  has  given  the  most  au- 
thentic and  unvarnished  exposition  of  the 
Syllabus.  He  was  the  first  who  spoke  out 
openly  what  others  were  variously  attempt- 
ing to  compromise  or  to  conceal.  Wmle 
the  Paris  Jesuits  got  into  trouble  for  exten- 
uating the  Roman  doctrine,  and  had  to  be 
kept  up  to  the  mark  by  an  abbe  who  re- 
minded them  that  the  rope,  as  a  physical 
person,  and  without  co-operation  of  the  epis- 
copate, is  infallible,  Schrader  proclaimed  mat 
his  will  is  supreme  even  against  the  joint 
and  several  opinions  of  the  bishops.* 

♦  Citra  et  contra  singaloram  suffTagia,imopr8e- 


Whcn  the  proceedings  of  the  dogmatic 
commission,  the  acts  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
language  of  French  and  Austrian  bishops, 
and  of  the  press  serving  the  interests  of 
Rome,  announced  that  the  proclamation  of 
infallibility  had  ceased  to  be  merely  the  as- 
piration of  a  partf  and  was  the  object  of  a 
design  deliberately  set  on  foot  by  those  to 
whom  the  preparation  and  management  of 
the  Council  pertained,  men  became  aware 
that  an  extraordinary  crisis  was  impending, 
and  that  they  needed  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  an  unforeseen  problem.  The 
sense  of  its  gravity  made  slow  progress. 
The  persuasion  was  strong  among  divines 
that  the  episcopate  would  not  surrender  to 
a  party  which  was  odious  to  many  of  them ; 
and  politicians  were  reluctant  to  believe  that 
schemes  were  ripening  such  as  Fessler  de- 
scribed, schemes  intended  to  alter  the  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State.  "When  the 
entire  plan  was  made  public  by  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  in  March  1869,  many  refused 
to  be  convinced. 

It  happened  that  a  statesman  was  in  office 
who  had  occasion  to  know  that  the  informa- 
tion was  accurate.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Bavaria,  Prince  Hohcnlohe,  was  the  brother 
of  a  cai'dinal ;  the  University  of  Munich  was 
represented  on  the  Roman  ccHnmissions  by 
an  illustrious  scholar ;  and  the  news  of  the 
thing  that  was  preparing  came  through  trust- 
worthy channels.  On  the  9th  of  April 
Prince  Hohenlohe  sent  out  a  diplomatic  cir- 
cular on  the  subject  of  the  Council.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  called  into  exis- 
tence by  any  purely  theol(^ical  emergency, 
and  that  the  one  dogma  which  was  to  be 
brought  before  it  involved  all  those  claims 
which  cause  collisions  between  Church  and 
State,  and  threaten  the  liberty  and  the  se- 
curity of  governments.  Of  the  five  Roman 
Commissions,  one  was  appointed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  dealing  with  the  mixed 
topics  common  to  religion  and  to  politics. 
Besides  infallibility  and  politics,  the  Council 
was  to  be  occupied  with  the  Syllabus,  which 
is  in  part  directed  against  maxims  of  State. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Council  being  so 
largely  political,  the  governments  CQuld  not 
remain  mdifierent  to  its  action.  Lest  they 
should  be  driven  afterwards  to*adopt  meas- 
ures which  would  be  hostile,  it  would  be 
better  at  once  to  seek  an  underst>anding  by 
friendly  means,  and  to  obtain  assurance  that 
all  irritating  deliberations  should  be  avoided, 
and  no  business  touching  the  State  transacted 
except  in  presence  of  its  representatives. 
He  proposed  that  the  governments  should 

ter  supra  omnium  vota  pontificis  solius  declara- 
tioni  atque  sententiae  validam  vim  atque  Ixrefor- 
mabilem  adesse  potestatem. 
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hold  a  conference  to  arrange  a  plan  for  the  * 
protection  of  their  common  interest. 

Important  measures  proposed  by  smali 
States  are  subject  to  suspicion  of  being 
prompted  by  a  greater  power.  Prince  Ho- 
nenlohe,  as  a  friend  of  the  Prussian  alliance, 
was  supposed  to  be  actifg  in  this  matter  in 
concert  with  Berlin,  This  good  understand- 
ing was  suspected  at  Vienna  ^  for  the  Aus- 
trian Chancellor  was  more  conspicuous  as  an 
enemy  of  Prussia  than  Hohenlohe  as  a 
friend.  Count  Beust  traced  the  influence  of 
Count  Bismarck  in  the  Bavarian  circular.  He 
replied,  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  empire  of 
Austria,  that  there  were  no  grounds  to  impute 
political  objects  to  the  Council,  and  that  re- 
pression and  not  prevention  was  the  only 
policy  compatible  with  free  institutions. 
After  the  refusal  of  Austria,  the  idea  of  a 
conference  was  dismissed  by  the  other  pow- 
ers ;  and  the  first  of  the  storm  clouds  that 
darkened  the  horizon  of  infallibility  passed 
without  breaking. 

Although  united  action  was  abandoned, 
the  idea  of  sending  ambassadors  to  the  Coun- 
cil still  offered  the  most  inoffensive  and  ami- 
cable means  of  preventing  the  danger  of  sub- 
sequent conflict  Its  policy  or  impolicy  was 
a  question  to  be  decided  by  France.  Several 
bishops^  and  Cardinal  Bonnechose  among 
the  rest,  urged  the  government  to  resume  its 
ancient  privilege,  and  send  a  representative. 
But  two  powerful  parties,  united  in  nothing 
else,  agreed  in  demanding  absolute  neutral- 
ity. The  democracy  wished  that  no  impedi- 
ment should  be  put  in  the  way  of  an  enter- 
prise which  promised  to  sever  the  connec- 
tion of  the  State  with  the  Church.  M.  Olli- 
vier  set  forth  this  opinion  in  July  1868,  in  a 
speech  which  was  to  serve  him  m  his  candi- 
dature for  office  ;  *and  in  the  autumn  of  1669 
it  was  certain  that  he  would  soon  be  in  power. 
The  ministers  could  not  insist  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Council,  where  they  were  not 
invited,  without  making  a  violent  demonstra- 
tion in  a  direction  they  knew  would  not  be 
followed.  The  ultramontanes  were  ev^n 
more  eager  than  their  enemies  to  exclude  ^n 
influence  that  might  embarrass  their  policy. 
The  archbishop  of  Paris,  by  giving  the  same 

c advice,  settled  the  question.  He  probably 
reckoned  oil  his  own  power  of  mediating  be- 

\tween  France  and  Eome.  The  French 
Court  long  imagined  that  the  dogma  woujd 

tbe  set  aside,  and  th^t  the  uiassof  the  French 

^bishops  opposed  it.  At  last  they  perceived 
that  they  were  mistaken,  and  the  Emperor 
said  to  Cardinal    Bonnechosp,   "  You   are 

-going  to  give  your  signature  to  decrees 
already  made."  He  ascertained  tbe  names 
of  the  bishops  who  would  resist ;  and  it  was 
known  that  he  was  anxious  for  their  success. 


But  he  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  gained 
by  them,  and  not  by  the  pressure  of  his 
diplomacy  at  the  cost  of  displeasing  the 
Pope.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
his  chief  secretary  were  counted  by  the  Court 
of  Rome  among  its  friends ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary ambassador  started  for  his  post  with  in- 
structions to  conciliate,  and  to  run  no  risk  of 
a  quarrel.  He  amved  at  Rome  believing 
that  there  would  be  a  speculative  conflict 
between  the  extremes  of  Roman  and  German 
theology,  which  would  admit  of  being  re- 
conciled by  the  safer  and  more  sober  wisdom 
of  the  French  bishops  backed  by  an  impar- 
tial embassy.  His  credulity  was  an  encum- 
brance to  the  cause  which  it  was  his  mission 
and  his  wish  to  serve. 

In  Germany  the  plan  of  penetrating  the 
Council  with  lay  influence  took  a  strange 
form.  It  was  J)roposed  that  the  German 
Catholics  should  be  represented  by  King 
John  of  Saxony.  As  a  Catholic  and  a 
scholar,  who  had  shown,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Dante,  that  he  had  read  St.  Thomas, 
and  as  a  prince  personally  esteemed  by  the 
Pope,  it  was  conceived  that  his  presence 
would  be  a  salutary  restraint  It  was  an 
impracticable  idea ;  but  letters  which  reach- 
ed Rome  during  the  winter  raised  an  im- 
pression  that  the  King  regretted  that  he 
could  not  be  there.  The  opinion  of  Germany 
would  still  have  some  weight  if  the  Nt*rth 
and  South,  which  included  more  than  thir- 
teen millions  of  Catholics,  worked  together. 
It  was  the  policy  of  Hohenlohe  to  use  this 
united  force  ;  and  the  ultramontanes  learned 
to  regard  him  as  a  very  formidable  antago- 
nist. When  their  first  great  triumph,  in  the 
election  of  the  Commission  on  Doctrine,  was 
accomplished,  the  commentary  of  a  Roman 
prelate  was,  "Che  colpo  per  il  Principe 
Hohenlohe !"  The  Bavarian  envoy  in  Rome 
did  not  share  the  views  of  his  chief,  and  he 
was  recalled  in  November.  His  successor 
had  capacity  to  carry  out  the  known  policy 
of  the  prince;  but  early  in  tbe  winter  the 
ultramontanes  drove  Hohenlohe  from  ofiicc ; 
and  their  victory/ though  it  was  exercised 
with  moderation  and  was  not  followed  by  a 
total  change  of  policy,  neutralized  the  influ- 
ence of  Bavaria  in  the  Council. 

The  fall  of  Hohenlohe  and  the  abstention 
of  France  hampered  the  Federal  government 
of  Korthem  Germany.,  For  its  Catholic 
subjects,  and  ultimately  in  view  of  the  rivalry 
with  France,  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the 
papacy  is  a  fixed  maxim  at  Berlin.  Count 
Bismarck  laid  down  the  rule  that  Prussia 
should  display  no  definite  purpose  in  a  cause 
which  was  not  her  own,  but  should  studiously 
keep  abreast  of  the  North  German  bishops. 
Those  bishops  neither  invoked,  nor  by  their 
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conduct  invited,  the  co-operation  of  the 
State;  and  its  influence  would  have  been 
banished  from  the  Council  but  for  the  minis- 
ter who  represented  it  in  Rome.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  a  general  Council  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  normal  experience  of  statesmen  that 
they  could  not  well  be  studied  or  acted  upon 
from  a  distance.  A  government  that  strictly 
controlled  and  dictated  the  conduct  of  its 
envoy  was  sure  to  go  wrong,  and  to  frustrate 
action  by  theory.  A  government  that  trusted 
the  advice  of  its  minister  present  on  the  spot 
enjoyed  a  great  advantage.  Baron  Amim 
was  favourably  situated.  A  Catholic  belong- 
ing to  any  but  the  TTltraxnontane  school 
would  have  been  less  willingly  listened  to  in 
Borne  than  a  Protestant  who  was  a  conserva- 
tive in  politics,  and  whose  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  religion  was  so  undamaged  by  the 
sectarian  taint  that  he  was  known  to  be  sin- 
cere in  the  wish  that  Catholics  should  have 
c^ise  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  their 
Cnurch.  The  apathy  of  Austria  and  the  va- 
cillation of  France  contributed  to  bis  influ- 
ence, for  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
bishops  from  both  countries;  and  he  was 
able  to-  guide  his  own  government  in  its 
course  towards  the  Council 

The  English  government  was  content  to 
learn  more  and  to  speak  less  than  the  other 
powers  at  Rome.  The  usual  distrust  of  the 
Roman  Court  towards  a  liberal  ministry  in 
England  was  increased  at  the  moment  by  the 
measure  which  the  Catholics  had  desired  and 
applauded.  It  seemed  improbable  to  men 
more  solicitous  for  acquired  rights  than  for 
general  political  principle,  that  Protestant 
statesmen  who  disestablished  thqir  own 
Church  could  feel  a  very  sincere  interest  in 
the  welf  ai:e  of  another.  Ministers  so  Utopian 
as  to  give  up  solid  goods  for  an  imaginary 
righteousness  seemed,  as  practical  advisers, 
open  to  grave  suspicion.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
feared  as  the  apostle  of  those  doctrines  to 
which  Rome  owes  many  losses.  Public  opi- 
nion in  England  was  not  prepared  to  look  on 
papal  infallibility  as  a  matter  of  national 
concern,  more  than  othei:  dogmas  which  make 
enemies  to  Catholicism.  Even  if  the  govern- 
ment could  have  admitted  the  Prussian 
maxim  of  keeping  in  line  with  the  bishops, 
it  would  have  accomplished,  nothing.  The 
English  bishops  were  divided ;  but  the  Irish 
bishops,  who  are  the  natural  foes  of*  the 
Fenian  plot,  were  by  an  immense  majority 
on  the  ultramontane  side.  There  was  alfnost 
an  ostentation  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  wish- 
ing to  influence  the  bishops  or  the  Court  of 
Rome.  When  at  length  England  publicly 
concurred  in  the  remonstrances  of  Prance, 
events  had  happened  which  showed  that  the 


Council  was  raising  up  dangers  for  both 
Catholic  and  liberal  interests.  It  was  d  re- 
sult so  easy  to  foresee,  that  the  government 
had  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that 
its  extreme  reserve  was  not  due  to  in- 
difference. 

The  lesser  Catholic  powers  were  almost 
unrepresented  in  Rome.  The  government  of 
the  Regent  of  Spain  possessed  no  moral 
authority  over  bishops  appointed  by  the 
Queen;  and  the  revolution  had  proved  so 
hostile  to  the  clergy  that  they  were  forced  to 
depend  on  the  Pope,  Diplomatic  relations 
being  interrup|:ed,  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
strain them  from  seeking  favour  by  unqual- 
ified obedience.        ^ 

Portugal  had  appointed  the  Count  de 
Lavradio  ambassador  to  the  Council;  but 
when  he  found  that  he  was  alone  he  retained 
only  the  character  of  envoy  to  the  Iloly  See. 
He  had  weight  with  the  small  group  of  Por- 
tuguese bishops;  but  he  died  before  he 
could  be  of  use  ;  and  they  drifted  into  sub- 
mission. Belgium  was  governed  by  M. 
Frere  Orban,  one  of  the  most  anxious  and 
laborious  enemies  of  the  hierarchy,  who  had 
no  inducement  to  interfere  witn  an  event 
which  justified  his  enmity,  and  was  moreover 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Belgian  episco- 
pate. When  Protestant  and  Catholic  powers 
joined  in  exhorting  Rome  to  moderatioti, 
Belgium  was  left  out.  Russia  was  the  only 
power  that  treated  the  Church  with  actual 
hostility  during  the  Council,  and  calculated 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  decrees 
which  would  intensify  the  schism. 

Italy  was  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
events  at  Rome  than  any  other  nation.  Tlie 
hostility  of  the  clergy  was  felt  both  in  the 
political  and  financial  difficulties  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  prospect  of  conciliation  would 
suffer  equally  from  decrees  confirming  the 
Roman  claims,  or  from  an  invidious  interpo- 
^ion  of  the  State.  Public  opinion  watched 
the  preparations  for  the  Council  with  frivo- 
lous disdain ;  but  the  course  to  be  taken  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  Mei^abrea  Cabinet. 
The  laws  still  subsisted  which  enabled  the 
State  to  interfere  in  religious  affairs;  and 
the  government  was  legalty  entitled  to  pro- 
hibit the  attendance  of  the  bishops  at  the 
Council,  or  to  recall  them  from  it.  TTje 
confiscated  church  property  w&s  retained  by 
the  State,  and  the  claims  of  the  episcopate 
were  not  yet  settled.  More  than  one  hundred 
votes  on  which  Rome  counted  belonged  to 
Italian  feubjects.  The  means  of  applying 
administrative  pressure  were  therefore  great, 
though  diplomatic  action  was  impossible. 
The  Piedmontese  wished  that  the  resources 
of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  should  be 
set  in  motion.      But  Minghetti,  who  had 
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lately  joined  the  ministry,  warmly  advocated 
the  opinion  that  the  sapreme  principle  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  oo^ht  to  override  the 
remains  of  the  older  legislation,  in  a  State 
consistently  free ;  and,  with  the  disposition 
of  the  Italians  to  confound  Catholicism  with 
the  hierarchy,  the  policy  of  abstention  was 
a  triumph  of  liberality.  The  idea  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  that  religion  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  its  integrity  and  not  only  in  its  in- 
dependence, that  society  is  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  Church  even  against  herself,  and 
that  the  enemies  of  her  liberty  are  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  political,  could  find  no  favour 
in  Italy.  During  the  session  of  1869,  Menar 
brea  gave  no  pledge  to  Parliament  as  to  the 
Council;  and  the  bishops  who  inquired 
whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  attend  it 
were  left  unanswered  until  October.  Mena- 
brea  then  explained  in  a  circular  that  the 
right  of  the  bishops  to  go  to  the  Council 
proceeded  from  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
was  not  conceded  under  the  old  privileges  of 
the  crown,  or  as  a  favour  that  could  imply 
responsibility  for  what  was  to  be  done,  ft 
the  Church  was  molested  in  her  freedom  ex- 
cuse would  be  given  for  resisting  the  incor- 
poration of  Rome.  If  the  Council  came  to 
decisions  injurious  to  the  safety  of  States  it 
would  be  attributed  to  the  unnatural  con- 
ditions  created  by  the  French  occupation, 
and  might  be  left  to  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment of  Catholics. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  fund  realized  by 
the  sale  or  the  real  property  of  the  religious 
corporations  should  be  administered  for  reli* 
gious  purposes  by  local  boards  of  trustees 
representing  the  Catholic  population,  and 
that  the  State  should  abdicate  in  their  favour 
its  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  proceed  to 
discharge  the  nnsettled  claims  o1  the  clergy. 
So  great  a  change  in  the  plans  by  which 
Sella  and  Rattazzi  had  impoverished  the 
Church  in  1866  and  1867  would,  if  franklf 
carried  into  execution,  have  encouraged  an 
independent  spirit  among  the  Italian  bishops; 
and  the  reports  of  the  prefects  represented 
about  thirty  of  them  as  being  favourable  to 
conciliation.  But  the  ministry  fell  in  No- 
vember, and  was  succeeded  by  an  adminis- 
tration whose  leading  members,  Lanza  and 
Sella,  were  enemies  of  religion.  The  Court 
of  Rome  was  reliered  from  a  serious  peril. 

Tlie  only  European  country  whose  influ- 
ence was  felt  in  the  attitude  of  its  bishops 
was  one  whose  government  sent  out  no 
diplomatist*^.  While  the  Austrian  Chancel- 
lor regarded  the  issue  of  the  Council  with  a 
profane  and  supercilious  eye,  and  so  much 
indiflference  prevailed  at  Vienna  that  it  was 
said  that  the  ambassador  at  Rome  did  not 
read  the  decrees,  and  that  Count  Beust  did 
not  read  his  despatches,  the  Catholic  states- 


men in  Hungary  were  intent  on  effecting  a 
revolution  in  the  Church.  The  system  which 
was  about  to  culminate  in  the  proclamatioii 
of  infallibility,  and  which  tended  to  absorb 
all  power  from  the  circumference  into  the 
centre,  and  to  substitute  authority  for  auto- 
nomy, had  begun  at  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  hierarchical  scale.  The  laity,  which  once 
had  its  share  in  the  administration  of  church 
property  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
clei^,  had  been  gradually  compelled  to  give 
up  its  rights  to  the  priesthood^  the  priests  to 
the  bishops^  and  the  bishops  to  the  Pope. 
Hungary  undertook  to  redress  the  process, 
and  to  correct  centralized  absolutism,  by  self- 
government.  In  a  memorandum  drawn  up 
in  April  1 848  the  bishops  imputed  the  decay 
of  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people 
from  the  management  of  all  church  affairs, 
and  proposed  that  whatever  is  not  purdy 
spiritual  should  be  conducted  by  mixed 
boards,  including  lay  representatives  electgd 
by  the  congregations.  The  war  of  the  revo- 
lution and  the  reaction  checked  this  design ; 
and  the  Concordat  threw  things  more  t^sn 
ever  into  clerical  hands.  The  triumph  of  the 
liberal  party  after  the  peace  of  Prague  reviv- 
ed the  movement;  and  Eotvos  called  on 
the  bishops  to  devise  means  of  giving  to  the 
laity  a  share  and  an  interest  in  religious  con- 
cerns. The  bishops  agreed  unanimously  to 
the  proposal  of  Deak  ;  that  the  laity  should 
have  the  majority  in  the  boards  of  adminis- 
tration; and  the  new  constitution  of  the 
Hungarian  church  was  adopted  by  the  Cath- 
olic congress  on  October  the  I7th,  1869,  and 
approved  by  the  King  on  the  25th.  The 
ruling  idea  of  this  great  measure  w  as  to  make 
the  laity  supreme  in  all  that  is  not  liturgy 
and  dogma,  in  patronage,  property,  and  ed- 
ucation, to  break  down  clerical  exclusLveness 
and  government  control,  to  deliver  the  people 
from  the  usurpations  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
the  Church  from  the  usurpations  of  the 
State.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reform  the 
Church  by  constitutional  principles,  and  to 
crush  ultramontaoism  by  crushing  galiicanism. 
The  government,  which  had  originated  the 
scheme,  was  ready  to  surrender  its  privileges 
to  the  newly-constrtuted  authorities;  and 
the  bishops  acted  in  harmony  with  the 
ministers  and  with  public  opinion.  Whilst 
this  good  understanding  lasted,  and  while 
the  bishops  were  engaged  in  applying  the 
impartial  principles  of  self-goveniment  at 
home,  there  was  a  strong  security  that  they 
would  not  accept  decrees  that  would  undo 
their  work.  Infallibility  would  not  only  con- 
denm  their  system,  but  destroy  their  position. 
.  As  the  winter  advanced  the  influence  of  thesl 
things  became  apparent.  The  ascendancy 
which  the  Hungarian  bishops  acquired  from 
the  beginning  was  due  to  other  causes. 
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"Hie  political  auspices  ander  which  the 
Council  opened  were  very  favourable  to  the 
papal  cause.  The  promoters  of  infallibility 
were  able  to  coin  resources  of  the  enmity 
which  was  shown  to  the  Church.  The 
danger  which  came  to  them  from  within 
was  averted.  The  policy  of  Hohenlohe, 
which  was  afterwards  revived  by  Dam,  had 
been,  for  a  time,  completely  abandoned  by 
Europe.  The  battle  between  the  papal  and 
the  episcopal  principle  could  come  off  un- 
disturbed, in  closed  lists.  Political  opposi- 
tion there  was  none  ;  but  the  Council  had  to 
be  ffovemed  under  the  glare  of  inevitable 
publicity,  with  a  free  press  in  Europe,  and 
hostile  views  prevalent  in  Catholic  theology. 
The  causes  which  made  religious  science 
utterly  powerless  in  the  strife,  and  kept  it 
from  grappling  with  the  forces  arrayed 
against  it,  are  of  deeper  import  than  the 
issue  of  the  contest  itself. 

While  the  voice  of  the  bishops  grew  loud- 
er in  praise  «of  the  Roman  designs,  the  Bavar 
rian  Government  consulted  the  universities, 
and  elicited  from  the  majority  of  the  Munich 
faculty  an  opinion  that  the  dogma  of  infalli- 
bility would  be  attended  with  serious  dan- 
ger to  society.  The  author  of  the  Bohe- 
mian pamphlet  affirmed  that  it  had  not  the 
conditions  which  would  enable  it  ever  to 
become  the  object  of  a  valid  definition. 
Janus  compared  the  Primacy  as  it  was 
known  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  with 
the  ultramontane  ideal,  and  traced  the  pro- 
cess of  transfotmation  through  a  long  seriee 
of  forgeries.  Maret  published  his  book 
some  weeks  after  Janus  and  the  Reform. 
It  had  been  revised  by  several  French  bi- 
shops and  divines,  and  was  to  serve  as  a 
vindication  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Galli- 
cans,  and  as  the  manifesto  of  men  who 
were  to  be  present  at  the  Council.  It  had 
not  the  merit  of  novelty  or  the  fault  of  in- 
novation, but  renewed  with  as  little  offence 
as  possible  the  language  of  the  old  French 
school*  While  Janus  treated  infallibility 
as  the  critical  symptom  of  an  ancient  dis- 
ease, Maret  restiioted  his  argument  to  what 

*  Nous  restons  dans  les  doctrines  de  Boeauet 
parce  que  nou3  les  croyons  gen^raleiiient  vraies  ; 
nous  les  defendons  parce  qu'elles  sont  attaqiiees, 
et  qu'un  parti  pnissant  vent  les  ftiire  eondaniner. 
Ces  doctrines  de  I'dpiacopat  fhin^s,  de  Tecole 
de  Paris,  de  notre  yieille  Sorbonne,  se  ramenent 
pour  nous  a  trois  propositions,  a  trois  Veritas 
fondanientales :  1"  TEglise  est  une  monarcliie 
efficttCement  temp6r6e  d'aristocracie ;  3*  la  sott- 
verainet^  spiritaelle  est  essentiellemeAt  compoe^ 
de  ces  deux  ^16ments,  quoique  le  second  soit 
subordonne  au  premier ;  8"*  le  concours  do  ces 
elements  est  necessaire  pour  ^tablir  la  regie 
absolue  de  la  foi,  c'est  it-dire,  pour  constituer 
I'acte  par  excellence  de  la  souverainet^  spiritu- 
elle. 


was  directly  involved  in  the  defence  of  the 
gallican  position.  Janus  held  that  the  doc- 
trine was  so  firmly  rooted  and  so  widely 
supported  in  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
Church,  that  much  must  be  modified  before 
a  genuine  (Ecumenical  Council  could  be 
celebrated.  Maret  clung  to  the  belief  that 
the  real  voice  of  the  Church  would  make 
itself  heard  at  the  Vatican.  In  direct  con- 
tradiction with  Janus,  he  kept  before  him 
the  one  practical  object,  to  gain  assent  by 
making  his  views  acceptable  even  to  the 
unlearned. 

At  the  last  moment  a  tract  appeared 
which  has  been  universally  attributed  to 
Bollinger,  which  examined  the  evidences 
relied  on  by  the  infalhbilists,  and  stated 
briefly  the  case  against  them.  It  pointed  to 
the  infereope  that  their  theory  is  not  merely 
founded  on  an  illogical  and  uncritical  habit, 
but  on  unremitting  dishonesty  in  the  use  of 
texts.  This  was  coming  near  the  secret  of 
the  whole  controversy,  and  the  point  that 
made  the  interference  of  the  Powers  appear 
the  only  availing  resource.  For  the  senti- 
ment on  which  infallibility  is  founded  could 
not  be  reached  by  argument,  the  weapon  of 
human  reason,  bat  resided  in  conclusions 
transcending  evidence,  and  wa#  the  inaccessi- 
ble postulate  rather  than  a  demonstrable 
consequence  of  a  system  of  rehgious  faith. 
The  two  doctrines  opposed,  but  never  met 
each  other.  It  was  as  much  an  instinct  of 
the  ultramontane  theory  to  elude  the  texts 
of  science  as  to  resist  the  control  of  state?. 
Its  opponents,  baffied  and  perplexed  by  the 
serene  vitality  of  a  view  which  was  impervi- 
ous to  proof,  saw  want  of  principle  where 
there  was  really  a  consistent  principle,  and 
blamed  the  ultramontane  divines  for  that 
which  was  of  the  essence  of  Viltramontane 
divinity.  How  it  came  that  no  appeal  to 
revelation  or  tradition,  to  reason  or  con- 
science, appeared  to  have  any  bearing  what- 
ever on  the  issue,  is  a  mystery  which  Janus 
and  Maret  and  DoUinger's  Meflectioni  left 
unexplained. 

The  resources  of  medieval  learning  were 
too  slender  to  preserve  an  authentic  record 
of  the  growth  and  settiement  of  Catholic 
doctrine.  Many  writings  of  the  Fathers 
were  interpolated;  otiiers  were  unknown, 
and  spurious  matter  was  accepted  in  their 
place.  Books  bearing  venerable  names — 
Clement,  Monysius,  Isidore — were  forged 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  authorities  for 
opinions  that  lacked  the  sanction  of  antiquity. 
When  detection  came,  and  it  was  found 
that  fraud  had  been  employed  in  sustaining 
doctrines  bound  up  with  the  peculiar  inte- 
rests of  Rome  and  of  the  religious  orders, 
there  was  an  inducement  to  depreciate  the 
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evidences  of  antiquity,  and  to  silence  a 
voice  that  bore  obnoxious  testimony.  The 
notion  of  tradition  underwent  a  change ;  it 
was  required  to  produce  what  it  had  not 
preserved.  The  Fathers  had  spoken  of  the 
unwritten  teaching  of  the  apostles,  which 
was  to  be  sought  in  the  churches  they  had 
founded,  of  esoteric  doctrines,  and  views 
which  must  bo  of  apostolic  origin  because 
they  are  universal,  of  the  inspiration  of 
general  Councils,  and  a  revelation  continued 
beyond  the  New  Testament  But  the 
Council  of  Trent  resisted  the  conclusions 
which  this  language  seemed  to  countenance ; 
and  they  were  left  to  be  pursued  by  private 
speculation*  One  divine  deprecated  the 
vain  pretence  of  arguing  from  Scripture,  by- 
which  Luther  could  not  be  confuted,  and 
the  Catholics  were  losing  ground ;  *  and  at 
Trent  a  speaker  averred  that  Chnstian  doc- 
trine had  been  so  completely  determined  by 
the  Schoolmen  that  there  was  no  further 
need  to  recur  to  Scripture.  This  idea  is  not 
extinct;  and  Perrono  uses  it  to  explain  the 
inferiority  of  Catholics  as  Biblical  crities^f 
If  the  Bible  is  inspired,  says  Peresius,  still 
more  must  its  interpretation  be  inspired*  It 
must  be  interpreted  variously,  says  the  Car- 
dinal of  Cus^  aocording  to  necessity;  a 
change  in  ihe  o[Mmion  of  the  Church  implies 
a  change  in  the  will  of  God.|  One  of  the 
greatest  Tridentine  divines  declares  that  a 
doctrine  must  be  true  if  the  Church  believes 
it,  without  any  warrant  from  Scripture. 
According  to  Petavius,  the  g^oral  belief  of 
Catholics  at  a  given  time  is  the  work  of 
God,  and  of  higher  authority  than  all  an- 
tiquity and  all  toe  Fathers.  Scripture  may 
bo  silent,  and  tradition  contradictory,  but 
the  Church  is  independent  of  botL  Any 
doctrine  whidh  Catholic  divines  commonly 
assert,  without  proof,  to  be  revealed^  must 
be  takon  as  revealed.  The  testimony  of 
Rome,  as  the  only  remaining  apostolic 
Church,  ift  equivalent  to  an  unbroken  chain 
of  tradition.§     In  this  way,  after  Scripture 

*  Si  htijtis  diwtrin*  menKWes  fuisseimis,  haer©- 
ticos  soilidei  non  esse  infirinandos  vel  ooiiviiiceii- 
dos  ex  Scripturis,  melioro  sane  Ioqo  essent  res 
nostra? ;  sed  dum  ostentnndi  ingenii  et  erudltionis 
gratia  cum  Luthero  in  certamen  descenditur 
Scripiurarum,  ©Jccit&ttitn  est  hoc,  tjuod,  proh 
dolor!  nunc  videmus,  ioc^odinm.-^FIghitts.) 

f  Catholici  non  admodum  eolliciti  sunt  de 
critica  et  Uermeneutica  biblica — Ipsi,  ut  verbo 
dicam,  jam  habent  a^dificinm  absolntmn  sane  ac 
perfectiim,  in  cujus  po^sesslone  firme  ac  secure 
con8i8ta,nt. 

^  Pnais  Ecdesioe  uno  tempore  iatorpretAtor 
Scripturam  uno  modo  et  alio  tempore  alio  modo, 
nam  intellectus  currit  cum  praxi. — Mutate  judv- 
cio  Eccleslffi  mutatum  est  JJei  judicium. 

§  Si  virleec1esla«tici,Bive  in  concilio  oecmnenico 
congregati,   sir©    seoreim    acribentes,   aliquod 


had  been  subjugated,  tradition  itself  was  de- 
posed ;  and  the  constant  belief  of  the  past 
yielded  to  the  general  conviction  of  the  pre- 
sent. And,  as  antiquity  had  given  way  to  uni- 
versality, universaUty  made  way  for  authority. 
The  word  of  God  and  the  authority  of  the 
Church  came  to  be  declared  the  two  sources 
of  religious  knowledge.  Divines  of  this 
school,  after  preferring  the  Church  to  tlie 
Bible^  preferred  the  modem  Church  to  the 
ancient,  and  ended  by  sacrificing  both  to  the 
Pope.  We  have  not  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, wrote  Prierias  in  his  defence  of  Indul- 
gences, but  we  have  the  higher  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs.*  A  bishop  who  had 
been  present  at  Trent  confesses  tnat  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  he  would  believe  a  single  Pope 
rather  than  a  thousand  Fathers,  saints,  and 
doctors.!  The  divine  training  develops  an 
orthodox  instinct  in  the  Church,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  lives  of  devout  but  igno- 
rant men  more  than  in  the  researches  of  the 
learned)  and  teaches  authority  i^ot  to  need 
the  help  of  scienco,  and  not  to  heed  its  op- 
position. All  the  arguments  by  which 
theology  supports  a  doctrine  may  prove  to 
be  false,  without  diminishing  the  certainty 
of  its  truth.  The  Church  has  not  obtained, 
and  is  not  bound  to  sustain  it,  by  proof. 
She  is  supreme  over  fact  as  over  doctrine, 
as  Funelon  argues,  because  she  is  the  supr^ue 
expounder  of  tradition,  which  is  a  chain  of 
facts.J  Accordingly,  the  oigan  of  one  ultra- 
montane bishop  lately  declared  that  infalli- 
bility could  be  defined  without  arguments ; 


dogma  vel  uuamquamque  consuetudinem  uno 
ore  ac  dlserte  testantur  ex  traditione  divina  ha- 
beri,  sine  dubio  certum  argumentum  est,  nti  ita 
6866  credamus. — £x  testimonio  hujus  soli  us  Ec- 
clesii^e  sumi  potest  certum  argumentum  ad  pro> 
bandas  apostollcas  traditiones. — (Bellarmine.) 

*  Venite  nive  indulj^entite  autoritate  Scriptura 
nobis  non  innotuere,  sed  autoritate  eccleeic  Bo- 
man»  Bomanonimque  Pontifioum,  qoi^  major 
est. 

f  Epfo,  ut  ingenue  fatear,  plus  uni  summo 
pontifici  crcderem,  in  his,  quje  fidei  mysteria 
tangunt,  quam  mille  Angustrnis,  Hieronymis, 
Giegoviis.^Cemelius  Mumus.) 

t  The  two  views  oootradidt  each  other;  but 
they  are  equallv  cbaracteristic  of  tbe  endeavour 
to  emancipate  the  Church  from  tlic  obligation  of 
proof.  Fenelon  says  :  *'  Oseroit-on  soutenir  que 
rEglise  apr^s  avoir  mal  raisonn^  sur  tons  les 
textes,  et  les  avoir  pris  a  contre-seus,  est  tout  a 
coi&p  saisie  par  un  enthoosiasaie  aveuffle,  pour 
jnprer  bien,  en  ralsonnaat  malt'*  AndM^hlw: 
"Die  ilftesten  Okameoisoben  S3moden  f^rtcn 
daher  fdr  ilire  dogmatiachen  BeschlOflse  nicht 
einmal  bcstimmto  biMische  Stellen  an ;  und  die 
katbolisohen  Theologen  lehren  mit  alljiremedner 
Uebeireinstimmung  wad  gans  ans  dem  (Jeiste  der 
Kirche  heraus,  dass  selbst  die  tMblische  Beweis- 
fiiUrung  eines  filr  untrUglich  gehaltenen  Besch- 
losses  nicht  untriiglich  sei,  sondem  eben  nur 
das  ausgesprochene  dogma  selbst." 
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and  the  bishop  of  Nimc8  thought  that  the 
decision  need  not  be  preceded  by  long  and 
careful  discussion.  The  Dogmatic  Commis- 
sion of  the  Council  proclaims  that  the  exist- 
ence of  tradition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
evidence,  and  that  objections  taken  from 
hib-tory  are  not  vahd  when  contradicted  by 
ecclesiastical  decrees.*  Authority  must  con- 
quer history. 

This  inclination  to  get  rid  of  evidence 
was  specially  associated  with  the  doctrine 
of  papal  infalUbility,  because  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Popes  themselves  should  not  testify 
against  their  own  claim.  They  may  be  de- 
clared superior  to  all  other  authorities,  but  not 
to  that  of  their  own  see.  Their  history  is 
not  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  their  rights. 
It  could  not  be  disregarded  ;  and  the  provo- 
cation to  alter  or  to  deny  its  testimony  was 
so  ni^ent  that  men  of  piety  and  learning 
became  a  prey  to  the  temptation  of  deceit 
When  it  was  discovered  in  the  mismuscript 
of  the  Liber  Dittmus  that  the  Popes  had 
for  centuries  condemned  Honorius  in  their 
profession  of  faith.  Cardinal  Bona,  the  most 
eminent  man  in  Rome,  advised  that  the 
book  should  be  suppressed  if  the  difficulty 
could  not  be  got  over ;  and  it  was  suppress- 
ed accordingly^f  Men  guilty  of  this  kind 
of  fraud  would  justify  it  by  saying  that  their 
religion  transcends  the  wisdom  of  philoso- 
phers, and  cannot  submit  to  the  criticism  of 
historians.  If  any  fact  manifestly  contra- 
dicts a  dogma,  that  is  a  warning  to  science 
to  revise  the  evidence.  There  must  be  some 
defect  in  the  materials  or  in  the  method. 
Pending  its  discovery,  the  true  believer  is 
constrained  humbly  but  confidently  to  «deny 
the  fact. 

The  protest  of  conscience  against  this 
frai^dulent  piety  grew  loud  and  strong  as 
the  art  of  criticism  became  more  certain. 
The  use  made  of  it  by  Catholics  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  present  age,  and  their  aceepianoe 
of  the  conditions  of  scientific  controversy, 
seemed  to  ecclesiastical  authorities  a  sacrifice 
of  principle.  A  jealousy  arose  that  ripened 
into  antipathy.  Almo^  every  writer  who 
really  served  Catholicism  fell  sooner  or  later 
under  the  disgrace  or  the  suspicion  of  Rome, 
But  its  censures  had  lost  efficacy;   and  it 


*  Cujnscnmqne  eiffo  scieDti®,  etiam  historite 
ecolesiastlcsy  conclasioaes,  Komanorum  Pontifi- 
cum  infallibilitati  adversmntes,  quo  manifestias 
bflpc  ex  TOvelatioinis  fontibus  inltrtuT,  eo  ceniuB 
veluti  totidem  errores  habeiidas  e«se  conseqaitur. 

f  Cum  in  profisasione  iidei  decti  pontifieia 
damnetur  Honorius  Papa,  ideo  quia  pravis 
hseretioorum  asseriionibus  fomentnm  impendit, 
si  verba  delineata  sint  vere  in  autograp}io,  neo 
ex  notis  a})parere  poasit,  quomodo  hnic  vulneri 
medclam  offerat,  praestat  non  divulgari  opus.        | 


was  found  that  the  progress  of  literature 
could  only  be  brought  under  control  by  an 
increase  of  authority.  This  could  be  ob- 
tained if  a  general  Council  declared  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Roman  congregations  absolute, 
and  the  Pope  infallible. 

The  division  between  the  Roman  and 
the  Catholic  elements  in  the  Church  made 
it  hopeless  to  mediate  between  them ;  and  it 
is  strange  that  men  who  mui^  have  regarded 
each  other  as  insincere  Christians  or  as  in- 
sincere Catholics,  should  not  have  perceived 
that  their  meeting  in  Council  was  an  impos- 
ture^ It  may  be  that  a  portion,  though 
^nly  a  small  portion,  of  those  who  failed  to 
attend,  stayed  away  from  that  motive.  But 
the  view  proscribed  at  Rome  was  not  large- 
ly represented  in  the  episcopate ;  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  manifested  at 
alL  The  opposition  did  not  spiing  from  it, 
but  maintained  itself  by  reducing  to  the 
utmost  the  distance  that  separated  it  from 
the  strictly  Roman  opinions,  and  striving  to 
prevent  the  open  conflict  of  principles.  It 
was  composed  of  ultramontanes  in  the  mask 
of  liberals^  and  of  liberals  in  the  m2Uk  of 
ultramontanes.  Therefore  the  victory  or 
defeat  of  the  minority  was  not  the  supremo 
issue  of  the  Council.  Besides  and  above 
the  definition  of  infallibiUty  arose  the  ques- 
tion how  far  the  experience  of  the  actual 
encounter  would  open  the  eyes  and  search 
the  hearts  of  the  reluctant  bishops,  and  how 
far  their  language  and  their  attitude  would 
contribute  to  the  impulse  of  future  reform. 
There  was  a  point  of  view  from  which  the 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  avert  the  result  by 
false  issues  and  foreign  intrusion,  and  the 
success  of  the  measures  which  repelled  con- 
ciliation and  brought  on  an  open  struggle 
and  an  ov^^helming  triumph,  were  means 
to  another  and  a  more  important  end. 

Two  events  occurred  in  the  autumn  which 
portended  trouble  for  the  winter.  On  the 
6th  of  September  nineteett  German  bishops, 
assembled  at  Fulda,  published  a  pastoral 
letter  in  which  they  afiirmed  that  the  whole 
episcopate  was  perfectly  unaqimous,  that 
the  Cocmcil  would  neither  introduce  new 
dogmas  nor  invade  the  civil  province,  and 
that  the  Pope  intended  its  deliberations  to 
be  free.  The  patent  and  direct  meaning  of 
this  declaration  was  that  the  bishops  repudi- 
ated the  design  announced  by  the  Oiviltd 
and  the  Allgemeine  Zeitunp  ;  and  it  was 
received  at  Rome  with  indignation.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  it  was  worded  with 
studied  ambiguity^  to  be  signed  by  men  of 
opposite  opinions,  and  to  conceal  the  truth. 
Tnc  bishop  of  Mentz  read  a  paper,  written 
by  a  professor  of  WUrzburg,  against  the 
wisdom  of  raising  the  question,  but  e2q)ress- 
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ed  his  own  belief  in  the  dogma  of  papal  in- 
fallibility ;  and  when  another  bishop  stated 
his  disbelief  in  it,  the  bishop  of  Paderborn 
assured  him  that  Rome  would  soon  strip  him 
of  his  heretical  skin.  The  majority  wished 
to  prevent  the  definition,  if  possible,  with- 
out disputing  the  doctrine ;  and  they  wrote 
a  private  letter  to  the  Pope  warning  him  of 
the  danger,  and  entreating  him  to  desist 
Several  bishops  who  had  signed  the  pastoral 
refused  their  signatures  to  the  private  letter. 
It  caused  so  much  dismay  at  Rome  that  its 
nature  was  carefully  'concealed;  and  a  di- 
plomatist was  able  to  report,  on  the  authority 
of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  that  it  did  not  exist. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  the  bishop  of 
Orleans  took  leave  of  his  diocese  in  a  letter 
which  touched  lightly  on  the  learned  ques- 
tions connected  with  papal  infallibility,  but 
described  the  objections  to  the  definition  as 
of  such  a  kind  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
moved. Coming  from  a  prelate  who  was  so 
conspicuous  as  a  champion  of  the  papacy, 
who  had  saved  the  temporal  power  and  justi- 
fied the  Syllabus,  this  declaration  unexpect- 
edly altered  the  situation  at  Rome.  It  was 
clear  that  the  definition  would  be  opposed, 
and  that  the  opposition  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  illustrious  names. 

The  bishops  who  began  to  arrive  early  in 
November  were  received  with  the  assurance 
that  the  alarm  which  hAd  been  raised  was 
founded  on  phantoms.  It  appeared  that 
nobody  had  dreamed  of  defining  infallibility, 
or  that,  if  the  idea  had  been  entertained  at 
all,  it  had  been  abandoned.  Cardinals  An- 
tonelli, Berardi,  and  De  Luca,  and  the 
Secretary  Fcsslcr  disavowed  the  Civiltd. 
The  ardent  indiscretion  that  was  displayed 
beyond  the  Alps  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  moderation,  the  friendly  candour,  the 
majestic  and  impartial  wisdom,  which  were 
found  to  reign  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the 
hierarchy.  A  bishop,  afterwards  noted 
among  the  opponents  of  the  dogma,  wrote 
home  that  the  idea  that  infallibility  was  to 
be  defined  was  entirely  unfounded.  It  was 
represented  as  a  mere  fancy,  got  up  in 
Bavarian  newspapers,  with  evil  intent;  and 
the  bishop  of  Sura  had  been  its  dupe.  The 
insidious  report  would  have  deserved  con- 
tempt if  it  had  caused  a  revival  of  obsolete 
opinions.  It  was  a  challenge  to  the  Council 
to  herald  it  with  such  demonstrations,  and 
it  unfortunately  became  difficult  to  leave  it 
unnoticed.  The  decision  must  be  left  to 
the  bishops.  The  Holy  See  could  not  re- 
strain their  legitimate  ardour,  if  they  chose 
to  express  it ;  but  it  would  take  no  initiative. 
Whatever  was  done  would  require  to  be 
done  with  so  much  moderation  as  to  satisfy 
everybody,  and  to  avoid  the  oflfence  of   a 


party  triumph.  Some  suggested  that  there 
should  be  no  anathema  for  those  who  ques- 
tioned the  doctrine ;  and  one  prelate  imagined 
that  a  formula  could  be  contrived  which 
even  Janus  could  not  dispute,  and  which 
yet  would  be  found  in  reality  to  signify  that 
the  Pope  is  infallible.  There  was  a  general 
assumption  that  no  materials  existed  for 
contention  among  the  bishops,  and  that  they 
stood  united  against  the  world. 

Cardinal  Antonelli  openly  refrained  from 
conjiecting  himself  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Council,  and  surrounded  himself  wiUi 
divines  who  were  not  of  the  ruling  party. 
He  had  never  learned  to  doubt  the  dogma 
itself;  but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
troubles  it  would  bring  upon  Mm,  and 
thought  that  the  Pope  was  preparing  a  repe- 
tition of  the  difficulties  which  followed  the 
beginning  of  his  ^pontificate.  He  was  not 
trusted  as  a  divine,  or  consulted  on  qui^tions 
of  theology ;  but  he  was  expected  to  ward 
oflf  political  complications,  and  he  kept  the 
ground  with  unflmching  skill. 

The  Pope  exhorted  the  diplomatic  corps 
to  aid  him  in  allaying  the  alarm  of  the  in- 
fatuated Germans.  He  assured  one  diplo- 
matist that  the  Civiltd  did  not  speak  in  his 
name.  He  told  another  that  he  would  sanc- 
tion no  proposition  that  could  sow  dissen- 
sion among  the  bishops.  He  said  to  a  third, 
"  You  come  to  be  present  at  a  scene  of  paci- 
fication." He  described  his  object  in  sum- 
moning  the  Council  to  be  to  obtain  a  reme- 
dy for  old  abuses  and  for  recent  errors. 
More  than  once,  addressing  a  group  of  bis- 
hops, he  said  that  he  would  do  nothing  to 
raise  *difipntes  among  them,  and  would  be 
content  with  a  declaration  in  favour  of  in- 
tolerance. He  wished  of  course  that  Catho- 
licism should  have  the  benefit  of  toleration 
in  England  and  Russia,  but  the  principle 
must  be  repudiated  by  a  Church  holding 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  The 
meaning  of  this  intimation,  that  persecution 
would  do  as  a  substitute  for  infallibility, 
was  that  the  most  glaring  obstacle  to  the 
definition  would  be  removed  if  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  recognized  as  consistent  with 
Cathohcism.  Indeed  it  seemed  that  infalli- 
bility was  a  means  to  an  end  which  could 
be  oDtained  in  other  wise,  and  that  he  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  decree  confirming 
the  twenty-third  article  of  the  SyUabus,  and 
declaring  that  no  Pope  has  ever  exceeded  the 
just  bounds  of  his  authority  in  faith,  in 

politics,  or  in  morals.* 

■  ■  ■  1 1    .      Ill    ■       11.11     III.         II     « 

*  That  article  condemns  the  fbllowin^  proposi- 
tion :  **  Homani  Pontifices  et  Concilia  cecumenica 
a  limitibns  sua?  potestatis  recesaerunt,  jura  Princi- 
punr  nsurparuiit,  atque  etiam  in  rebus  fidei  et 
moram  definiendis  erraront." 
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Most  of  the  bishops  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  reassured,  when  the  bull  Mulii- 
plices  inter ^  regulating  the  procedure  at  the 
Council,  was  put  into  circulation  in  the  first 
days  of  December.  The  Pope  assumed  to 
himself  the  sole  initiative  in  proposing  topics, 
and  tho  exclusive  nomination  of  the  omcers 
of  the  Council.  He  invited  the  bishops  to 
bring  forward  their  own  proposals,  but  re- 
quired that  they  should  submit  them  first  of 
all  to  a  Conunission  which  was  appointed 
by  himself,  and  consisted  half  of  Italians. 
If  any  proposal  was  allowed  to  pass  by  this 
Commission,  it  had  still  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Pope,  who  could  therefore  ex- 
clude at  will  any  topic,  even  if  the  whole 
Council  wished  to  discuss  it  Four  elective 
Commissions  were  to  mediate  between  the 
Council  and  the  Pope.  When  a  decree  had 
been  discussed  and  opposed  it  was  to  be  re- 
ferred, together  with  the  amendments,  to  one 
of  these  Comjnissions,  where  it  was  to  be 
reconsidered,  with  the  aid  of  divines.  When 
it  came  back  from  the  Commission  with  cor- 
rections and  remsffks,  it  was  to  be  put  to  the 
vote  without  futher  debate.  What  the 
Council  discussed  was  to  be  the  work  of  un- 
known divines :  what  it  voted  was  to  be  the 
work  of  a  majority  in  a  Commission  of  twen- 
ty-four. It  was  in  the  election  of  these  Cora- 
missions  that  the  episcopate  obtained  the 
chance  of  infiuencing  the  formation  of  its 
decrees.  But  the  papal  theologians  retained 
their  predominance ;  for  they  might  be  sum- 
moned to  defend  or  alter  their  work  in  the 
Commission,  from  which  the  bishops  who 
had  spoken  or  proposed  amendments  were 
excluded.  Practically,  the  right  of  initia£tive 
was  the  deciding  point.  Even  if  the  first  re- 
gulation had  remained  in  force,  the  bishops 
could  never  have  recovered  the  surprises, 
and  the  diflBculty  of  preparing  for  unforeseen 
debates.  The  regulation  ultimately  broke 
down  under  the  mistake  of  allowing  the  de- 
cree to  be  debated  only  once,  and  that  in  its 
crude  state,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
divines.  The  authors  of  the  measure  had 
not  contemplated  any  real  discussion.  It 
was  so  unlike  the  way  in  which  business  was 
conducted  at  Trent,  where  the  right  of  the 
episcopate  was  formally  asserted,  where  the 
envoys  were  consulted,  and  the  bishops  dis- 
cussed the  questions  in  several  groups  before 
the  general  congregations,  that  the  printed 
text  of  the  Tridentine  Regulation  was  rigidly 
suppressed.  It  was  further  provided  that  the 
reports  of  the  speeches  should  not  be  com- 
municated to  the  bishops;  and  the  strictest 
secrecy  was  enjoined  on  all  concerning  the 
business  of  the  CounciL  The  bishops,  being 
under  no  obligation  to  observe  this  rule, 
were  afterwards  informed  that  it  bound  them 
under  grievous  sin. 


This  important  precept  did  not  succeed  in 
excluding  the  action  of  public  opinion.  It 
could  be  applied  only  to  the  debates;  and 
many  bishops  spoke  with  greater  energy  and 
freedom  before  an  assembly  of  their  own  or- 
der than  they  would  have  done  if  their 
words  had  been  taken  down  by  Protestants, 
to  be  quoted  against  them  at  home.  But 
printed  documents,  distributed  in  seven  hun- 
dred copies,  could  not  be  kept  secret  Tlie 
rule  was  subject  to  exceptions  which  destroy- 
ed its  efficacy;  and  the  Roman  cause  was 
discredited  by  systematic  concealment,  and 
advocacy  that  abounded  in  explanation  and 
colour,  but  abstained  from  the  substance 
of  fact  Documents  couched  in  the  usual 
official  language,  being  dragged  into  the  for- 
bidden light  of  day,  were  supposed  to  reveal 
dark  mysteries.  The  secrecy  of  the  debates 
had  a  bad  effect  in  exaggerating  reports  and 
giving  wide  scope  to  fancy.  Rome  was  not 
vividly  interested  in  the  discussions ;  but  its 
cosmopolitan  society  was 'thronged  with  the 
several  adherents  of  leading  bishops,  whose 
partiality  compromised  their  dignity  and  en- 
venomed their  disputes.  Everything  that 
was  said  was  repeated,  inflated,  and  distort- 
ed. Whoever  had  a  sharp,  word  for  an  ad- 
versary, which  could  not  be  spoken  in  Coun- 
cil, knew  of  an  audience  that  would  enjoy 
and  carry  the  matter.  The  batties  of  tiie 
Aula  were  fought  oxer  again,  with  anecdote, 
epigram,  and  fiction.  A  distinguished  cour- 
tesy and  nobleness  of  tone  prevwled  at  the 
beginning.  When  the  archbishop  of  Halifax 
went  down  to  his  place  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, after  delivering  the  speech  which 
taught  the  reality  of  the  opposition,  the 
Presidents  bowed  to  him  as  he  passed  them. 
The  denunciations  o|  the  Roman  system  by 
Strossmayer  and  Darboy  were  listened  to  in 
January  without  a  murmur.  Adversaries 
paid  exorbitant  compliments  to  each  other, 
like  men  whose  disagreements  were  insigni- 
ficant, and  who  were  one  at  heart.  As  the 
plot  thickened,  fatigue,  excitement,  friends 
who  fetched  and  carried,  made  the  tone  more 
bitter.  In  February  the  Bishop  of  Laval  de- 
scribed Dupanloup  publicly  as  the  centre  of 
a  conspiracy  too  shameful  to  be  expressed  in 
words,  and  professed  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  be  associated  with  such  iniquity. 
One  of  the  minority  described  his  opponents 
as  having  disported  themselves  on  a  certain 
occasion  like  a  herd  of  cattle.  By  that  time 
the  whole  temper  of  the  Council  had  been 
changed ;  the  Pope  himself  had  gone  into  the 
arena;  and  violence  of  language  and  gesture 
had  become  an  artifice  adopted  to  hasten 
the  end. 

WTien  the  Council  opened  many  bishops 
were  bewildered  and  dispirited  by  the  bull 
Multiplices,     They  feared  that  a  struggle 
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could  not  be  averted,  as,  even  if  no  dogmatic 
question  was  raised,  their  rights  were  can- 
celled in  a  way  that  would  make  the  Pope 
absolute  in  dogma.  One  of  the  Cardinals 
caused  him  *to  be  informed  that  the  Regula- 
tion would  be  resisted.  But  Pius  ix.  knew 
that  in  all  that  procession  of  750  bishops  one 
idea  prevailed.  Men  whose  word  is  power- 
ful in  the  centres  of  civilisation,  meu  who 
three  months  before  were  confronting  mar- 
tyrdom among  barbarians,  preachers  at  Notre 
Dame,  professors  from  Germany,  Republi- 
cans from  Western  America,  men  with  every 
sort  of  training  and  every  sort  of  experience, 
had  come  together  as  confident  and  as  eager 
as  the  prelates  of  Rome  itself,  to  hail  the 
Pope  infallible.  Resistance  was  improbable, 
for  it  was  hopeless.  It  was  improbable  that 
bishops  who  had  refused  no  token  of  sub- 
mission for  twenty  years  would  now  com- 
bine to  inflict  dishonour  on  the  Pope.  In 
their  address  of  1867  they  had  confessed 
that  he  is  the  Fa'ther  and  teacher  of  all 
Christians ;  that  all  the  things  he  has  spoken 
were  spoken  by  St.  Peter  through  him ;  that 
they  would  believe  and  teach  all  that  he  be- 
lieved and  taught.  In  1854  they  had  allow- 
ed him  to  proclaim  a  dogma,  which  some  of 
them  dreaded  and  some  opposed,  but  to 
which  all  submitted  when  he  had  decreed 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Council.  The 
recent  display  of  opposition  did  not  justify 
serious  alarm.  The  Fulda  bishops  feared  the 
consequences  in  Gernaany ;  but  they  affirmed 
that  all  were  united,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  new  dogma.  They  were  perfectly  inform- 
ed of  all  that  was  being  got  ready  in  Rome. 
The  words  of  their  pastoral  meant  nothing  if 
they  did  not  mean  that  infallibility  was  no 
new  dogma,  and  that  all  the  bishops  believ- 
ed in  it.  Even  the  bishop  of  Orleans  avoid- 
ed a  direct  attack  on  the  doctrine,  proclaim- 
ed his  own  devotion  to  the  Pope,  and  promis- 
ed that  the  Council  would  be  a  scene  of  con- 
cord.* It  was  certain  that  any  real  attempt 
that  might  be  made  to  prevent  the  definition 
could  be  overwhelmed  by  the  preponderance 
of  those  bishops  whom  the  modern  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  places  in  dependence  on 
Rome. 

The  only  bishops  whose  position  made 
them  capable  of  resisting  were  the  Germans 
and  the  French ;  and  all  that  Rome  would 


*J'eii  suis  convaincu:  a  peine  aurai-jo  touche 
hi  terre  sacree,  a  peine  aurai-je  baise  lo  tombeau 
(U*s  ApStres  que  je  pie  sentlrai  dans  la  paix,  liors 
de  la  bataille,  au  sein  d'une  asseniblee  prfeid^e 
par  an  P^re  et  oompos6e  de  Fri^roa.  Li,  tons  les 
braite  expireront,  tootes  les  in^^renoes  t^meraires 
cesscront,  toutes  lea  imprudences  disparaitront, 
les  flots  et  les  vents  seront  apaises. 


have  to  contend  with  was  the  modem  libe- 
ralism and  decrepit  gallicanism  of  France, 
and  the  science  of  Germany.     Tbe  galllcan 
school  was  nearly  extinct ;  it  had  no  footing 
in  other  countries;  and  it   was   essentially 
odious  to  the  liberals.      Tbe  most   serious 
minds  of  the  liberal  party  were  conscious 
that  Rome  was  sb  dangerous  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal liberty  as  Paris.     But,  since  the  Sylla- 
bus made  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  lib- 
eral doctrines  consistently  without  coalition 
with  Rome,  they  had  ceased  to  be  professed 
with  a  robust  and  earnest  confidence ;  and  the 
party  was  disorganized.     They  set  up  the 
pretence  that  the   real  adversary  of  their 
opinions  was  not  the  Pope,   but   a   French 
newspaper;    Mid  they   fought  the    King's 
troops  in   the    King's   name.      When   tne 
bishop   of   Orleans   made   his   declaration, 
they  fell  back,  md  left  him  to  mount  the 
breach  alone.     Montalembert,  the  most  vig- 
orous spirit  among  them,  became   isolated 
from  his  former  friends,  and  accused  them, 
with  increasing  vehemence,  of  being  traitors 
to  their  principles.     During  the  last  disheart- 
ening year  of  his  life,  he  turned  away  from 
the  clei^y  of  his  country,  which  was  sunk  in 
Romanism,  and  felt  that  the  real  abode  of 
his  opinions  was  on  the  Rhine.*    It  was  only 
lately  that  the  ideas  of  the  Coblentz  address, 
which  had  so  deeply  touched  the  sympathies 
of  Montalembert,  had  ppread  widely  in  Crer- 
many.    They  had  their  seat  in  the  universi- 
ties ;  and  their  transit  from  the  interior  of 
lecturenrooms  to  the  outer  world  was  labori- 
ous and  slow.     The  invasion  of  Roman  doc- 
trines had  given  xigour  and  popularity  to 
those  which  opposed  them ;  but  the  growing 
influence  of  the  universities  brought   them 
into  direct  antagonism  with  the  episcopate. 


*  Vous  admirez  sans  doute  beaucoup  IVveque 
d'Orl^ans,  niais  vous  radmireriez  bien  plus 
encore,  si  vous  pouviez  vous  figurer  rabime 
dldolatrie  oil  est  tomb6  le  clorge  fran9ai8.  Cela 
depasse  tout  ce  que  Ton  aurait  jamais  pu  rimajri- 
ner  aux  joura  de  ma  jeuuesse,  au  temps  de 
Frayssinous  et  de  La  Mennais,  Le  pauvre  M^jr. 
Maret,  pour  avoir  expose  dea  idees  tres-moder^ 
dans  un  langaffe  plein  d'urbanH6  et  de  cUarite, 
est  traits  publiquement  dans  les  joumaux  Boi- 
disant  religieux  d'her6siarqiie  et  d'apostat,  par 
les  derniere  de  nos  cures.  Be  tous  les  mysteres 
que  presente  en  si  grand  nombre  llilstoire  de 
TEglise  je  n'en  connais  pas  qui  egale  ou  d^passo 
cette  transformation  si  prompte  et  si  complete  de 
la  France  Catholique  en  une  basse-cour  dcTo/i^ 
camera  du  Vatican.  J*en  serais  encoro  plus 
d^sesperS  qu^humili^,  si  la,  comme  partout  dans 
les  regions  illumin^es  par  la  foi,  la  miserioorde 
et  I'esperance  ne  se  laissaient  enlrevoir  a  l ravers 
les  t^n^bres.  *  C'est  du  Rhin  aiyourd'hui  que 
nous  vient  la  liimiere.'  L*allemagae  a  ete  choisie 
pour  opposor  une  digue  a  ce  torrent  de  fanatisme 
servile  que  mena^ait  de  tout  englouter.  (Nov. 
7, 1869.) 
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The  Austrian  bishops  were  generally  beyond 
its  reach;  and  the  German  bishops  were 
generally  at  war  with  it.  In  Decern oer,  one 
of  the  most  illustrioos  of  them  said :  "  We 
bishops  are  absorbed  in  our  work,  and  are 
not  scholars.  We  sadly  need  the  help  of 
those  that  are.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Council  will  raise  only  such  questions  as  can 
be  dealt  with  competently  by  practical  ex- 
perience and  common  sense."  The  force 
that  Gernjany  wields  in  theology  was  only 
partially  represented  in  its  episcopate. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Council  the  known 
opposition  consisted  of  four  men.  Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg  had  not  published  his  opin- 
ion ;  but  he  made  it  knowp  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  Rome.  He  brought  with  him  a 
printed  paper,  entitled  Desideria  patribus 
Concilii  oscumenici  proponenda,  in  which  he 
adopted  the  ideas  of  the  divines  and  canon- 
ists who  arc  the  teachers  of  his  Bohemian 
clergy.  He  entreated  the  Council  not  to 
multiply  unnecessary  articles  of  faith,  and 
in  particular  to  abstain  from  defining  papal 
infallibility,  which  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  would  make  the  foundations  of  faith  to 
tremble  even  in  the  devoutest  souls.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Index  could  not  con- 
tinue on  its  present  footing,  and  urged  that 
the  Church  should  seek  her  strength  in  the 
cultivation  of  liberty  and  learning,  not  in 
privilege  and  coercion ;  that  she  should  rely 
on  popular  institutions,  and  obtain  popular 
support.  He  warmly  advocated  the  system 
of  autonomy  that  was  springing  up  in  Hun- 
gary.*    Unlike  Schwarzenberg,  Dupanloup, 


*  Xon  solum  ea  quae  ad  scholas  theologicas 
pertinent  scholis  r^Unqnantur,  sed  etiam  doctri- 
ne quss  a  fidelibus  pie  tenentur  et  coluutur,  »ine 
f^ravi  causa  in  codicem  dogmatum  ne  inferantur. 
n  specie  ne  Concilium  declaret  vel  definiat 
infallibilitatem  Sunimi  Pontificis.  a  doctissimis 
et  prudent issimis  lidelibus  Sanctae  Sedi  intimo 
addictis,  vehemonter  optatur.  Gravia  enim  mala 
exlnde  oritu'-a  timent  tum  fidelibus  turn  infideli- 
bus.  Fideles  enim,  qui  Pximatum  niagisterii  et 
jurisdictionis  in  Summo  Pontifice  ultro  ngnos- 
cunt,  quorum  pictas  et  obedientia  erga  ganctara 
Sexiem  nullo  certe  tempore  major  fuit,  corde 
turbarentur  majiis  quam  eriperentur,  ac  si  nunc 
demimi  fundamentura  Ecclesite  et  verae  doctrinse 
Btabiliendum  sit ;  infideles  vero  novam  caluninia- 
mm  et  derisionum  materiara  lucrarentur.  Nequo 
desunt,  qui  ejusmodi  definitioncra  logice  impossi- 
bilem  vocant.  .  .  .  Nostris  diebus  defensio  veri- 
tatis  ac  religionis  tum  praesertim  eflicax  et 
fractuosa  est,  si  sacerdotee  a  lege  ccpterorum 
civium  minus  recedunt,  sed  conimunibua  omnium 
juribus  utuntur,  Ita  ut  vis  defensionis  sit  in  veri- 
tate  interna  nnn  per  tutclam  extern®  exemtionis. 
.  .  .  PraBsertim  Ecclesia  se  scientiarum,  qu© 
hominem  omant  perficiuntque,  amicam  et  patro- 
nam  exhibeat,  probe  nosccns,  omne  verum  a  Deo 
esse,  et  profunda  ac  Soria  llterarum  studia 
opitolari  fidei. 


and  Maret,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  had 
taken  no  hostile  step  in  reference  to  the 
Council,  but  he  was  feared  the  most  of  all 
the  men  expected  at  Rome.  The  Pope  had 
refused  to  make  him  a  Cardinal,  and  had 
written  to  him  a  letter  of  reproof  such  as 
has  seldom  been  received  by  a  bishop.  It 
was  felt  that  he  was  hostile,  not  episodi- 
cally, to  a  single  measure,  but  to  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  this  pontificate.  He  had  none  of 
the  conventional  prejudices  and  assumed 
antipathies  which  arc  congenial  to  the  hier- 
archical mind.  He  was  without  passion  or 
pathos  or  affectation ;  and  he  had  good  sense, 
a  perfect  temper,  and  an  intolerable  wit. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  made 
the  Syllabus  an  occasion  to  impress  modera- 
tion on  the  Pope:  "Your  blame  has  power, 
O  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  your  blessing 
is  more  potent  still.  God  has  raised  you  to 
the  apostolic  see  between  the  two  halves  of 
this  century,  that  you  may  absolve  the  one 
and  inaugurate  the  other.  Be  it  yours  to 
reconcile  reason  with  faith,  liberty  with 
authority,  politics  with  the  Church.  From 
the  height  of  that  triple  majesty  with 
which  religion,  age,  and  misfortune  adoni 
you,  all  that  you  do  and  all  that  you  say 
reaches  far,  to  disconcert  or  to  encourage 
the  nations.  Give  them  from  your  large 
priestly  heart  one  word  to  amnesty  the  past, 
to  reassure  the  present,  and  to  open  the  hori- 
zons of  the  future." 

The  security  into  which  many  unsuspect- 
ing bishops  had  been  lulled  quickly  disap- 
peared; and  they  understood  that  they 
were  in  presence  of  a  conspiracy  which 
would  succeed  at  once  if  they  did  not  pro- 
vide against  acclamation,  and  must  succeed 
at  last  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  bull  Multiplices. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  sure  tliat  no  decree 
should  be  passed  without  reasonable  dis- 
cussion, and  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
regulation.  The  first  congregation  held  on 
the  10th  of  December,  was  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion ;  but  it  appeared  that  a  bishop  from 
the  Turkish  frontier  had  risen  against  the 
order  of  proceeding,  and  that  the  President 
had  stopped  him,  saying  that  this  wa*s  a 
matter  decided  by  the  Pope,  and  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  The  bishops  per- 
ceived that  they  were  in  a  snare.  Some 
began  to  think  of  going  home.  Others  ar- 
gued that  questions  of  Divine  right  were 
affected  by  the  regulation,  and  that  they 
were  bound  to  stake  the  existencje  of  the 
Council  upon  them.  Many  were  more  eager 
on  this  ()Oint  of  law  th«n  on  the  point  of 
dogma,  and  were  brought  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  more  clear-sighted  men,  with 
whom  they  would  not  have  come  in  contact 
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throus^h  any  sjTtipathy  on  the  question  of 
infallibility.  The  desire  of  protestinor against 
the  violation  of  privileges  was  an  imperfect 
bond.  The  bishops  had  not  yet  learned  to 
know  each  other;  and  they  had  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  their  flocks  at  home  the  idea 
that  Rome  ou^rht  to  be  trusted,  that  they  were 
going  to  manifest  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  to  confound  the  insinuations  of  her  en- 
emies, that  they  were  not  quick  to  admit  all 
the  significance  of  the  facts  they  found. 
Nothing  vigorous  was  possible  in  a  body  of 
so  loose  a  texture.  The  softer  materials  had 
to  be  eliminated,  the  stronger  welded  to- 
gether by  severe  and  constant  pressure,  be- 
fore an  opposition  could  be  made  capable  9f 
effective  action.  They  signed  protests  that 
were  of  no  effect  They  petitioned  ;  they 
did  not  resist. 

It  was  seen  how  much  Rome  had  gained 
by  excluding  the  ambassadors ;  for  this 
question  of  forms  and  regulations  would 
have  admitted  the  action  of  diplomacy. 
The  idea  of  being  represented  at  the  Coun- 
cil was  revived  in  France ;  and  a  weary  ne- 
gotiation began,  which  lasted  several  months, 
and  accomphshed  nothing  but  delay.  It 
was  not  till  the  policy  of  intervention  had 
ignominiously  failed,  and  till  its  failure  had 
left  the  Roman  court  to  cope  with  the 
bishops  alone,  that  the  real  question  was 
brought  on  for  discussion.  And  as  long  as 
the  chance  remained  that  political  consider- 
ations might  keep  infallibility  out  of  the 
Council,  the  opposition  abstauied  from  de- 
claring its  Teal  sentiments.  Its  union  was 
precarious  and  delusive ;  but  it  lasted  in  this 
state  long  enough  to  enable  secondary  influ- 
ences to  do  much  towards  supplying  the 
place  of  principles. 

AVhile  the  protesting  bishops  were  not 
committed  against  infallibility,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  prevent  resistance  to 
the  bull  from  becoming  resistance  to  the 
dogma.  The  bishop  of  Grenoble,  w^ho  was 
reputed  a  good  divine  among  his  country- 
men, was  sounded  in  order  to  discover  how 
far  he  would  go  ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
he  admitted  the  doctrine  substantially.  At 
the  same  time,  the  friends  of  the  bishop  of 
Orleans  were  insi^ing  that  he  had  question- 
ed not  the  dogma  but  the  definition ;  and 
Maret,  in  the  defence  of  his  book,  declared 
that  he  attributed  no  infallibility  to  the 
episcopate  apart  from  the  Pope.  If  the 
bishops  had  been  consulted  separately,  with- 
out the  terror  of  a  decree,  it  is  probaole  that 
the  number  of  those  who  absolutely  rejected 
the  doctrine  would  have  been  extremely 
small.  There  were  many  who  had  never 
thought  seriously  about  it,  or  imagined  that 
it  was  true  in  a  pious  sense  though  not  capa- 


ble of  proof  in  controversy.  The  possibility 
of  an  understanding  seemed  so  near  that  the 
archbishop  of  Westmin8t<?r,  who  held  the 
Pope  infallible  apart  from  the  episcopate, 
required  that  the  words  should  be  translated 
into  French  in  the  sense  of  independence, 
and  not  of  exclusion.  An  ambiguous  formu- 
la embodying  the  view  common  to  both 
parties,  or  founded  on  mutual  concession, 
would  have  done  more  for  the  liberty  than 
the  unity  of  opinion,  and  woulc^  not  hare 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  It 
was  resolved  to  proceed  with  caution,  put- 
ting in  motion  the  strong  machinery  of 
Rome,  and  exhausting  the  advantages  of  or- 
ganization and  foreknowledge. 

The  first  act  of  the  Council  was  to  elect 
the  Commission  on  Dogma.  A  proposal  was 
made  on  very  high  authority  that  the  ILst 
should  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  represent 
the  different  opinions  fairly,  and  to  include 
some  of  the  chief  opponents.  Tliey  would 
have  been  subjected  to  other  influences  than 
those  which  sustain  party  loaders ;  they 
would  have  been  separated  from  their  friends 
and  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  ad- 
versaries ;  they  would  have  felt  the  strain  of 
official  responsibility ;  and  the  opposition 
would  have  been  decapitated.  If  these  sa- 
gacious counsels  had  been  followed,  the  har- 
vest of  July  might  have  been  ga^ered  in 
January,  and  the  reaction  that  was  excited 
in  the  long  struggle  that  ensued  might  have 
been  prevented.  Cardinal  de  Angelifs  who 
ostensibly  managed  the  elections,  and  was 
advised  by  Archbishop  Manning,  preferred 
the  opposite  and  more  prudent  course.  He 
caused  a  lithographed  list  to  be  sent  to  all 
the  bishops  open  to  influence,  from  which 
every  name  was  excluded  that  was  not  on 
the  side  of  infallibility.  Meantime  the  bish- 
ops of  several  nations  selected  those  among 
their  countrymen  whom  they  recommended 
as  candidates.  The  Germans  and  Hungari- 
ans, above  forty  in  number,  assembled  for 
this  purpose  under  the  presidency  of  Cardi- 
nal Schwarzenberg ;  and  their  meetings  were 
continued,  and  became  more  and  more  im- 
portant, as  those  who  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  opposition  dropped  away.  The 
French  were  divided  into  two  groups,  and 
met  partly  at  Cardinal  Mathieu  s,  partly  at 
Cardinal  Bonnechose's.  A  fusion  was  pro- 
posed, but  was  resisted,  in  the  Roman  inter- 
est, by  Bonnechose.  He  consulted  Cardinal 
Anton elli,  and  reported  that  the  Pope  dislik- 
ed large  meetings  of  bishops.  Moreover,  if 
all  the  French  had  met  in  one  place,  the  op- 
position would  have  had  the  majority,  and 
would  have  determined  the  choice  of  the 
candidate?.  They  voted  separately ;  knd 
the  Bonnechose  list  was  represented  to /for- 
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eigru  bishops  as  the  united  choice  of  the 
Freuch  episcopate.  The  Mathieu  jj^roup  be- 
lieved that  this  had  been  done  fraudulently, 
and  resolved  to  make  their  complaint  to  the 
Pope ;  but  Cardinal  Mathieu,  seeing  tliat  a 
storm  was  rising,  and  that  he  would  be  call- 
ed on  to  be  the  spokesman  of  his  friends, 
hurried  away  to  spend  Christmas  at  Bcsan- 
9on.  All  the  votes  of  his  group  were  thrown 
away.  Even  the  bishop  of  Grenoble,  who 
had  obtained  twenty -nine  votes  at  one  meet- 
ing, and  thirteen  at  the  other,  was  excluded 
from  the  Commission.  It  was  constituted 
as  the  managers  of  the  election  desired ;  and 
the  first  trial  of  strength  appeared  to  have 
annihilated  the  opposition.  The  force  un- 
der entire  control  of  the  Court  could  be  es- 
timated from  the  number  of  votes  cast 
blindly  for  candidates  not  put  forward  by 
their  own  countrymen,  and  unknown  to  oth- 
ers, who  had  therefore  no  recommendation 
but  that  of  the  official  Ust.  According  to 
this  test  Rome  could  dispose  of  550  vot^s. 

The  moment  of  this  triumph  was  chosen 
for  the  production  of  an  act  ahready  two 
months  old,  by  which  many  ancient  censures 
were  revoked,  and  many  were  renewed.  The 
legislation  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the 
sixteenth  century  appointed  nearly  two  hun- 
dred cases  by  which  excommunication  was 
incurred  ipso  facto,  without  inquiry  or  sen- 
tence. They  had  generally  fallen  into  obliv- 
ion, or  were  remembered  as  instances  of  for- 
mer extravagance ;  but  they  had  not  been 
abrogated :  and,  as  they  were  in  part  defensi- 
ble, they  were  a  trouble  to  timorous  con- 
sciences. There  was  reason  to  expect  that 
this  question,  which  had  often  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  bishops,  would  be  brought 
before  the  Council ;  and  the  demand  for  a 
reform  could  not  have  been  withstood.  The 
difficulty  was  anticipated  by  sweeping  away 
as  many  censures  as  it  was  thought  safe  to 
abandon,  and  deciding,  independently  of  the 
bishops,  what  must  be  retained.  The  Pope 
reserved  to  himself  alone  the  faculty  of  ab- 
solving from  the  sin  of  harbouring  or  defend- 
ing the  members  of  any  sect,  of  causing 
priests  to  be  tried  by  secular  courts,  of  vio- 
lating asylum  or  alienating  the  real  property 
of  the  Church.  The  prohibition  of  anony- 
mous writing  was  restricted  to  works  on 
theology  ;  and  the  excommunication  hither- 
to incurred  by  reading  books  which  are  on 
the  Index  was  confined  to  readers  of  here- 
tical books.  This  Constitution  had  no  other 
inmiediate  effect  than  to  indicate  the  prevail- 
ing spirit,  and  to  increase  the  difficulties  of 
the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  organ  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  justified  tlie  last  pro- 
vision by  saying,  that  it  does  not  forbid  the 
works   of  Jews  for  Jews  are  not  heretic?, 


nor  the  heretical  tracts  and  newspapers  for 
they  are  not  books,  nor  listening  to  heretical 
books  read  aloud  for  hearing  is  not  reading. 

At  the  same  time,  the  serious  work  of  the 
Council  was  begun.  A  long  dogmatic  de- 
cree was  distributed,  in  which  the  special 
theological,  biblical,  and  philosophical  opin- 
ions of  the  school  now  dominant  in  Rome 
were  proposed  for  ratification.  It  was  so 
weak  a  composition,  that  it  was  as  severely 
criticised  by  the  Romans  as  by  the  foreign- 
ers ;  and  there  were  Germans  whose  attention 
was  first  called  to  its  defects  by  an  Italian 
Cardinal.  The  disgust  with  which  the  text 
of  the  first  decree  was  received  had  not 
been  foreseen.  No  real  discussion  had  been 
expected.  The  council  hall,  admirable  for 
occasions  of  ceremony,  was  extremely  ill 
adapted  for  speaking;  and  nothing  would 
induce  the  Pope  to  give  it  up.  A  pubUc 
session  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  January ;  and 
the  election  of  Commissions  was  to  last  till 
Christmas.  It  was  evident  that  nothing  would 
be  ready  for  the  session,  unless  the  decree 
was  accepted  without  debate,  or  infallibiUty 
adopted  by  acclamation. 

Before  the  Council  had  been  assembled  a 
fortnight,  a  store  of  discontent  had  accumu- 
lated which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  avoid. 
Every  act  of  the  Pope,  the  bull  Muliiplices^ 
the  declaration  of  censures,  the  text  of  the 
proposed  decree,  even  the  announcement 
that  the  Council  should  be  dissolved  m  case 
of  his  death,  had  seemed  an  injury  or  an  in- 
sult to  the  episcopate.  These  measures  un- 
did the  favourable  efiect  of  the  caution  with 
which  the  bishops  had  been  received.  They 
did  what  the  dislike  of  infallibility  alone 
would  not  have  done.  They  broke  the  spell 
of  veneration  for  Pius  ix.  which  fascinated 
the  Catholic  episcopate.  The  jealousy  with 
which  he  guarded  nis  prerogative  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers,  and  of  the  great  Com- 
mission, the  pressure  during  the  elections, 
the  prohibition  of  national  meetings,  the  re- 
fusal to  hold  the  debates  in  a  hall  where 
they  could  be  heard,  irritated  and  alarmed 
many  bishops.  They  suspected  that  they 
had  been  summoned  for  the  very  purpose 
they  had  indignantly  denied,  to  make  the 
papacy  more  absolute  by  abdicating  in  fa-  • 
vour  of  the  official  prelature  of  Rome.  Con- 
fidence gave  way  to  a  great  despondency : 
and  a  state  of  feeling  was  aroused  which 
prepared  the  way  for  actual  opposition  when 
the  time  should  come. 

Before-  Christnaas  the  Germans  and  the 
French  were  grouped  neariy  as  they  remain- 
ed to  the  end.  After  the  flight  of  Cardinal 
Mathieu,  and  the  refusal  of  Cardinal  Bonne- 
chose  to  coalesce,  the  friends  of  the  latter 
gravitated  towards  the  Roman  centre,  and 
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the  friends  of  the  former  held  their  meetings 
at  the  house  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
They  became,  with  the  Austro-Gerraan  meet- 
ing under  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  the 
strength  and  substance  of  the  party  that  op- 
posed the  new  dogma ;  but  there  was  little 
iutercourse  between  the  two,  and  their  exclu- 
sive nationality  made  them  useless  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  few  scattered  American,  Eng- 
lish, and  Italian  bishops  whose  sympathies 
were  with  them.  To  meet  this  object,  and 
to  centralize  the  deliberations,  about  a  dozen 
of  the  leading  men  constituted  an  interna- 
tional meeting,  which  included  the  best  ta- 
lents, but  also  the  most  discordant  views. 
They  were  too  little  united  to  act  with  vi- 
gour, and  too  few  to  exercise  control  Some 
months  later  they  increased  their  numbers. 
They  were  the  brain  but  not  the  will  of  the 
opposition.  Cardinal  Rauscher  presided. 
Rome  honoured  him  as  the  author  of  the 
Austrian  Concordat ;  but  he  feared  that  in- 
fallibility would  bring  destruction  on  his 
work;  and  he  was  the  most  constant,  the 
most  copious,  and  the  most  emphatic  of  its 
opponents. 

When  the  debate  opened,  on  the  28th  of 
December,  the  idea  of  proclaiming  the  dog- 
ma by  acclamation  had  not  been  abandoned. 
The  archbishop  of  Paris  exacted  a  promise 
that  it  should  not  be  attempted^,  But  be  was 
warned  that  the  promise  held  good  for  the 
first  day  only,  and  there  was  no  engagement 
for  the  future.  Tlien  he  made  il  known  that 
one  hundred  bishops  were  ready,  if  a  sur- 
prise was  attempted,  to  depart  frpm  Rome, 
and  to  cany  away  the  Council,  as  he  said, 
in  the  soles  of  tlieir  shoes.  The  plan  of  car- 
rying the  measure  by  a  sudden  resolution 
was  given  up  ;  apd  it  was  determined  to  in- 
troduce it  with  a  demonstratipn  of  overwhelm- 
ing effect    . 

The  debate  on  the  dogmatic  decree  was 
begun  by  Cardinal  Rauscher.  The  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis  ^poke  on  the  same  day 
so  briefly  as  not  to  reveal  the  iforce  and  the 
fire  wrthin  him.  The, archbishop  of  Halifax 
concluded  a  long  speech'  by  saying  that  the 
proposal  l^d  before  tlie  Council  W9&  only  fit 
to  be  put  (ipeorousfy  under  grouncl.  itnch 
praise  wa«i  lavi/^hed  on  the  bishops  who  had 
courage,  knowledge^  and  Latin  enough  to 
address  the 'assembled  Fatljera;  and  the 
Council  rose  ins^ntlyin  .digi?ijty  and  in  es-, 
teem  when  .  it  .yras.  ?een  that  thcrfi  was  to  be 
real  discussion,  Oiv  the  30th^  .Ron^e  was 
excited  by  the  siicc'ess  of  two  speakers.  One 
was  the  bishop  of  Greuoble,  /JChe  ptber  was 
Stro&smayev,  tiie.biBkop  from. Ae  a,''ufla»h 
frontier,  who^  had  *  agniil-  assailed*  the  regnk-^ 
tion,  and  had  agatft  beett  sfto^ped  by  the 
presiding  Cardinal.     The  fame  of  his  spirit 


and  eloquence  began  to  spread  over  the  city 
and  over  the  world.  The  ideas  that  anima- 
ted these  men  in  their  attack  on  the  proposed 
measure  were  most  cleariy  shown  a  few  days 
later  in  the  speech  of  a  Swiss  prelate. 
"  What  boots  it,"  he  exclaimed, "  to  condemn 
errors  that  have  been  long  condemned,  aad 
tempt  no  Catholic?  The  false  beliefs  of 
mankind  are  beyond  the  reach  of  your  de- 
crees, Tlie  best  defence  of  Catholicifim  is 
religious  science.  Give  to  the  pursuit  of 
sound  learning  every  encooragemeat  and 
the  widest  field ;  and  prove  by  deeds  as  well 
as  words  that  the  progress  of  nations  in 
liberty  and  Ught  is  the  mission  of  the 
Chufch."  * 

The  tempest  of  criticism  was  weakly  met; 
and  the  opponents  established  at  once  a 
superiority  in  debate.  At  the  end  ol  the 
fii^  month  nothing  had  been  done ;  and  the 
Session  imprudently  fixed  for  the  6th  of 
Jamiary  had  to  be  filled  ap  witli  tedious 
ceremonies.  Everybody  saw  that  there  had 
been  a  great  miscalculation.  The  Council 
was  slipping  out  of : the  grasp  of  the  Court; 
and  the  regulalioii  was  a  manifest  hindrance 
to  the  despatch  of  business.  New  resource 
wei;e  required. 

A  new  Pre^dent  waft  appointed.  Cardinal 
Reisaeh  had  died  at  the  end  of  December 
without  havong  beeu  able  to  take  his  seat, 
and  Cardinal  ^  liuca  had  presided  in  his 
stead*  De  Angelia  was  now  put  into  the 
place  ipade  v^kcant  by  tibe  death  of  Reisaeh. 
He  had  suffered  imprisonment  at  Turin ;  and 
the  glory  of  his  oonfessorship  was  enhanced 
by  his  ^ervipes  in  the  eli^Jtion  of  the  Com- 
missipns.    He  was  not  suited  otherwise  to 
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*  Quxd^^loi  eicpedit  damnareqiisB  damnat^Jmm 
sunt,  quidve  juvftt  eriores  proso^ibere  quoa  novi- 
mus  jam  esse  prosCriptos  V  •  • ,  •  Fafsa  sopTiis- 
tarum  <iojnnata,'velufi  cfheres  a  uitbinc  venti 
evanacranti  corrapu^rQiit,  faieoi'^'pennnilai?,  in- 
fecerunt  ^nimm  saeoull  ■  hqjus,  m^  tauuiquid 
cpedendiira  est.  corruptionis  contagipcra  axon 
contyfisse,  si  ejusmodi  errores  docretorum  ana- 
tlifenlate  proatrati  fdisscnt?  .  .  .  !Pri)  tuenda 
et  tute  8^1^rand4  ^reli^Joii^  OAtliolfea  inr»ter 
gca  ^i^.Qt  prcKfes  $(l  I>eUm.«}iiid.inediaiEt  pnesi- 
div^TQqi;^  f^Qb»  dsytum  non  5^91;  nlai  ^'ftthpjiica 
Scientia.  ciiyn  recta  fi^^  per  ottxnja  eon cors.  Ex 
cplit'at  Rum^oper^e  apiid  Soterodoxos  lidej 
inlmica  ectentiai,  cftcohit^' «*^o  opdrtet  et'6tfini 
opeie  'anii^^ea'tiir  ftpiid.  Ca^bfito^bs  Tent  -m^entta, 
ex^o^atuf.  ergo  Qpojftjet  ^et  omoi  Pjpere  an^eiUfiir 
apud  Catjiolicps  v?ra  s^jiqn^ia^ ,  EccJ(eaim  aui'ica. 
,  . '  .  ObiiluteS<!ef6  faciamus^dcp,  oJ)trectiuitium 
qui  falso  nobis  imputatfr  Hon  des^i^Trrfi,  Oarliol- 
icam  }£3[5(dGb«adnJop()rifiqei:«  idintiani.  M  qaVm\- 
tunwjiio .lil>ftri|TO  rOG^fiMpdi , njpd^iilrn  M^ 
ut  neque  scientia.  n^Q|llIa.^Ua^fmLnbGrt«8  ir 
ea  a&bsis^re  ypl  norescere  poagif .  ,. "  ^.,  ,'  t*roi> 
terea  nlonstntnduto  hoc  est,  ^'scriptW  et  fW^t 
mattlfe^tiwidttni,  In  Ciltb<)Hcft  Bfcd^ia  "^^erain  -fjtx 
popuhs  €88e  libertatem»  ver«m^roreetum^  vcru 
lumen,  veramque  prosperltatem. 
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be  the  moderator  of  a  great  assembly ;  and 
th^  e^et  of  his  elevation  was  to  dethrone 
the  accomplished  and  astnte  De  Luca,  who 
had  been  found  deficient  in  thorou^^hness, 
and  to  throw  the  management  of  the  Council 
into  the  hands  of  the  junior  Presidents,  Ca- 
palti  and  Bilio*  Bilio  was  a  Bamabite  monk, 
innocent  of  court  intrigues,  a  friend  of  the 
most  enlightened  scholars  in  Rome,  and  a 
favourite  of  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Capalti  had 
been  distinguished  as  a  canonist  Like  Car- 
dinal Bilio,  he  was  not  reckoned  among  men 
of  the  extreme  party;  and  they  were  not 
always  in  harmony  with  their  colleagues,  De 
Angelis  and  BizarrL  But  they  did  not  wa- 
ver when  the  policy  they  had  to  execute  was 
not  their  own. 

Hie  first  decree  was  withdrawn,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Commlsuon  on  Doctrine. 
Another,  on  the  duties  of  the  episcopate, 
vras  substituted ;  and  that  again  was  followed 
by  others,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
on  the  Catechism.  Whila  they  were  being 
discussed,  a  petition  was  prepared,  demand- 
ing that  the  mfaliibility  of  the  Pope  should 
be  made  the  object  of  a  decree.  The 
majority  undertook  to  put  a  strain  on  the 
prudence  or  the  reluctance  of  the  Vatican. 
Their  zeal  in  the  cause  was  warmer  than 
that  of  the  official  advisers.  Among  those 
who  had  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  government  of  the 
Pope,  the  belief  was  strong  that  his  infalli- 
bihty  did  not  need  defining,  and  that  the 
definition  could  not  be  obtained  without 
needless  obstruction  to  other  papal  interests. 
Several  Cardinals  were  inoppoitunists  at 
first,  and  afterwards  promoted  intermediate 
and  conciliatoiy  proposals.  But  the  business 
of  the  Council  was  not  left  to  the  ordinary 
advisers  of  the  Pope ;  and  they  were  visibly 
compelled  and  driven  by  those  who  repre- 
sented the  majority.  At  times  this  pressure 
was  no  doubt  convenient  But  there  were 
also  times  when  there  was  no  collusion,  and 
the  majority  really  led  the  authorities.  The 
initiative  was  not  taken  by  the  great  mass 
who«e  seal  was  stimulated  by  personal  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope,  They  added  to  the 
momentum ;  but  the  impulse  came  from  men 
who  were  as  independent  as  the  chiefs  of 
the  opposition.  The  great  Petition,  Bupport- 
ed  by  others  pointing  to  the  same  end,  was 
kept  back  for  several  weeks,  and  was  present- 
ed at  the  end  of  January. 

At  that  time  the  opposition  had  attained 
its  full  strengA,  and  presented  a  coumter 
petition,  praying  that  the  question  might 
not  be  introduced.  It  was  written  by  Car- 
dinal Kauscher,  and  was  signed,  with  varia- 
tions, by  137  bishops.  To  obtain  that 
number  the  address  avoided  the  doctrine 
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itself,  and  spoke  only  of  the  difficulty  and 
danger  in  defining  it  So  that  this,  their 
most  imposing  act,  was  a  confession  of  inhe- 
rent weakness,  and  a  signal  to  the  majority 
that  they  might  force  on  the  dogmatic  dis- 
cussion; The  bishops  stood  on  the  negative. 
They  showed  no  sense  of  their  mission  to 
renovate  Catholicism ;  and  it  seemed  that 
they  would  compound  for  the  concession 
they  wanted,  by  yielding  in  all  other  mat- 
ters, even  those  which  would  be  a  practical 
substitute  for  infallibility.  That  this  was 
not  to  be,  that  the  forces  needed  for  a 
great  revival  were  really  present,  was  made 
manifest  by  the  speech  of  Strossmayer  on 
the  24th  of  January,  when  he  demanded 
the  reformation  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  decen- 
tralization in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
and  decennial  Councils.  That  earnest  Bpirit 
did  not  animate  the  bulk  of  the  party.  They 
were  content  to  leave  things  as  they  were, 
to  gain  nothing  if  they  lost  nothing,  to  re- 
nounce all  premature  striving  for  reform  if 
they  could  succeed  in  avoiding  a  doctrine 
which  they  were  as  unwilling  to  discuss  as 
to  define.  The  words  of  Ginoulhiac  to 
Strossmayer,  "  you  terrify  me  with  your 
pitiless  logic,^  expressed  the  inmost  feelings 
of  many  who  gloried  in  the  grace  and  the 
splendour  of  his  eloquence.  No  words  were 
too  strong  for  them  if  they  prevented  the 
necessity  of  action,  and  spared  the  bishops 
the  distressing  prospect  of  being  brought  to 
bay,  and  havmg  to  resist  openly  the  wishes 
and  the  claims  of  Rome. 

Infallibility  never  ceased  to  overshadow 
every  step  of  the  Council,*  but  it  had  already 
given  birth  to  a  deeper  question.  The  Church 
had  less  to  fear  irom  the  violence  of  the 
majority  than  from  the  inertness  of  their 
opponents.  No  proclamation  of  false  doc- 
trines could  be  so  great  a  disaster  as  the 
weakness  of  faith  which  would  prove  that 
the  power  of  recovery,  the  vital  force  of 
Catholicism,  was  extinct  in  the  episcopate^ 
It  was  better  to  be  overcome  after  openly 
attesting  their  belief  than  to  strangle  both 
discussion  and  definition,  and  to  disperse 
without  having  uttered  a  single  word  that 
could  reinstate  the  authorities  of  the  Church  j 
in  the  respect  of  men.  The  future  depen- 
ded, less  on  the  outward  struggle  between 
two  parties  than  on  the  process  by  which 
the  stronger  spirit  within  the  minority  lea- 
vened the  massL  The  opposJtion  were  as 
averse  to  the  actual  dogmatic  discussion 
■     ■        ■  ■  ■  ■  >  ■  ■■  ■       ■  111 

*  II  n'y  a  aa  fond  qa'une  question  devenue 
urf^nte  et  in€vitablo»  doftt  la  decision  fa^lHer&it 
le  cours  et  la  d^isiBien  de  tiMit«s  le»  autres,  ck>nt 
le  retard  pazalysa  tout.  Sans  cela.  riea  n'eet 
commence  ni  meoMQ  «.UoidAblc.  (Jfm9&r$y  Seb- 
1  ruary  9.) 
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among  themselves  as  in  the  Council.  They 
feared  an  inquiry  which  would  divide  them. 
At  first  the  bishops  who  understood  and 
resolutely  contemplated  their  real  mission  in 
the  Council  were  exceedingly  few.  Their 
influence  was  strengthened  by  the  force  of 
events,  by  the  incessant  pressure  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  by  the  actioE  of  literary  opinion. 

Eariy  in  December  the  archbishop  of 
Mechlin  brought  out  a  reply  to  the  letter  of 
the  bishop  of  Orleans,  who  immediately 
prepwed  a  rejoinder,  but  could  not  obtain 
permission  to  print  it  in  Rome.  It  appeared 
two  months  later  at  Naples.  Whilst  the 
minority  were  under  tlje  shock  of  this  pro- 
hibition, Gratry  published  at  Paris  the  first 
of  four  letters  to  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
in  which  the  case  of  Honorius  was  discuissed 
with  80  much  perspicuity  and  effect  that  the 
profane  public  was  interested,  and  the  pam- 
phlets were  read  with  avidity  in  Borne. 
They  contained  no  new  res<farch ;  but  they 
went  deep  into  the  causes  which  divided 
Catholics.  Gratry  showed  that  the  Roman 
theory  is  still  propped  by  fables  which  wore 
innoceot  once,  but  have  become  deliberate 
untruths  since  the  excuse  of  mediseval  igno- 
rance was  dispelled;  and  he  .declared  that 
this  school  of  lies  was  the  cause  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Church,  and  called  on  Catholics 
to  look  the  jscandal  in  the  face,  and  cast  out 
the  religious  forgers.  His  letters  did  much 
to  clear  the  ground  and  to  correct  the  confu- 
sion of  ideas  among  the  French,  The  bishop 
of  St.  Brieuc  wrote  that  the  exposure  was  an 
excellent  service  to  religion,  for  the  evil  had 
gone  so  far  that  silence  would  be  complicity.* 
Gratry  was  no  sooner  approved  by  one  bishop 
than  he  was  condemned  by  a  great  number 
of  others.  He  had  brought  home  to  his 
countrymen  the  questloi^  whether  they  could 
be  accomplices  of  ^  dishonest  system,  or 
.would  fairly  attempt  to  root  it  out. 

While  Gratry^B  letters  were  disturbing  the 
Ftemili,  D^llittge?  pttblisbed  eome  observa- 
.ti<>ns  on  the  petition  folf  infallibility, 
-directing  \m  attack  clearly  agaipst  the  doc- 
-Arine  It^^eif.  During  the  ei^itement  that 
.^ensu^,  be  ^U6swered  demotistrations  of  sym^ 


♦  Gmtry  had  writt^i :    **  Cette  apoloff^tiqtle 
'^AUB  fratidilae  eofc  i'une  des  caiisee  de  ikOtie  deot.' 
•  d:ene6ireM^aae4epaiBde6  8fMe6*   *    .    .    Som- 
m^s  nooB  les  pr^cflteura  du  in«&0o<ii^  oa  1^ 
:  si^tree  de  Xt^  verity  ^    Le  temps  u'est  il  paa  vcnu 
de  rejelef  «vec'd6||75at  l«jt  irsudea,  led  interpola- 
tiond,  e(t  les  oiatiilatioiiB  que  les  menteorft  et  les 
&iissaireSr  hob  pitHi  ciimIs  eanemifT,  ont  pa  intrO' 
dtilrft  panui  aDail*^   The  i^iehop  wioto :  *'  Jamais 
parole  plds^piilseante.  fiomMe  par  \h  conscience 
«t  Iq:  Ba;7«iV)  ufese  anriv«e<  plds  d  prapos  que  la 
T^tve.  ■  .    ;    ..    Le  aiftl  iSBtt  tel  et  ie  donger  bI 
^^ffrayant  qae  la  fiUense  daviendrait  de  la  com- 
plicity." 


pathy'by  saying  that  he  had  only  defended 
the  faith  which  was  professed,  substantially, 
by  the  majority  of  the  episcopate  in  Germany. 
These  words  dropped  like  an  acid  on  the 
German  bishops.  They  were  writhing  to 
escape  the  dire  necessity  of  a  conflict  witii 
the  Pope ;  and  it  was  very  painful  to  them 
to  be  called  as  compui^tors  by  a  man  who 
was  esteemed  the  foremost  opponent  of  the 
Roman  system,  whose  hand  was  suspected  in 
everything  that  had  been  done  against  it^  and 
who  had  written  many  things  on  the  sove- 
reign obligations  of  truth  and  faith  which 
seemed  an  unmerciful  satire  on  the  tactics  to 
which  they  clung.  Tlie  notion  th at  the  bishops 
were  opposing  the  dogma  itself  was  founded 
on  their  address  against  the  regulation  ;  but 
the  petition  against  the  definition  of  infalli- 
bility was  so  worded  as  to  avoid  that  inference, 
and  had  accordingly  obtained  nearly  twice  as 
many  German  and  Hungarian  signatures  as 
the  other. ,  The  bishop  of  Mentz  vehemently 
repudiated  the  supposition  for  himself  and  in- 
vited his  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  Some 
followed  his  example,  others  refused ;  and  it 
became  apparent  that  the  German  opposition 
was*  divided,  and  included  men  who  accepted 
the  doctrines  of  Rome.*  The  precarious  alli- 
ance between  incompatible  elements  was  pre- 
vented from  breaking  up  by  the  next  act  of 
the  Papal  Government. 

The  defects  iu  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  Council  were  admitted 
on  both  sides.  Two  months  had  been  lost ; 
and  the  demand  for  a  radical  change  was 
publicly  made  in  behalf  of  the  minority  by 
a  letter  communicated  to  the  Monitenr,  On 
the  22d  of  February  a  new  regulation  was 
introduced  with  thle  avowed  purpose  of 
quickening  progress.  Itgave  the  Presidents 
power  to  cift  short  any  speech,  and  provided 
that  debate  might  be  cut  short  at  any  mo- 
ment when  the  majority  pleased.  It  also 
declared  that  the  decrees  should  be  carried 
by  majority  —  id  deceriietur  quod  majori 
Patfum  numero  placuerit  Tlie  policy  of 
leaving  the  decisive  power  in  the  naiids  of 
the  rCouncil  itself  had  this  advantage,  that 
its  exercise  would  not  raise  the  question  of 
liberty  and  coercion  in  the  same  way  as  the 
interference  oi  autiiority.  By  the  bull  Mtd- 
tipliees^  no  bishop  could  introduce  any  mat- 
ter not  approved  i]|y  the  Pope.  By  t^e  new 
regulation  he  coul^  not  speajc  on  any  ques- 
tion before  the  Council,  if  the  majority 
chose  to  close  the  discussion,  or  if  the  Presi- 
dents chose  to  ^bridge  his  speech.  He 
could  print  nothing^  in  Roni^e ;  and  wb^  ws* 
printed  elsewhere  was  liable  to  be  treated  as 
contraband.  .  His  written  observataons  on 
any  measure  were  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission without  any  security  that  they  would 
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be  made  known  to  the  other  bishops  in  their 
integrity.  There  was  no  longer  an  obstacle 
to  the  immediate  definition  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility.    The  majority  was  omnipotent. 

The  minority  coidd  not  accept  this  regu- 
lation without  admitting  that  the  Pope  is 
infallible.  Their  thesis  was,  that  his  decrees 
are  not  free  from  the  risk  of  error  unless 
they  express  the  universal  belief  of  the  epis- 
copate. The  idea  that  particular  virtue  at- 
taches to  a  certain  number  of  bishops,  or 
that  infallibility  depends  on  a  few  votes  more 
or  less,  was  defended  by  nobody.  If  the 
act  of  a  majority  of  bishops  in  the  Council, 
possibly  not  representing  a  majority  in  the 
Church,  is  infallible,  it  derives  its  infallibility 
from  the  Pope.  Nobody  held  that  the  Pope 
was  bound  to  proclaim  a  dogma  carried  by 
a  majority. 

The  minority  contested  the  principle  of  the 
new  Regulation,  and.  declared  that  a  dogma- 
tic decree  required  virtual  unanimity.  The 
chief  protest  was  drawn  up  by  a  French 
bishop.  Some  of  the  Hungarians  added  a 
paragraphi  asserting  that  the  authority  and 
(Ecumenicity  of  the  Council  depended  on  the 
settlement  of  this  question ;  and  they  pro- 
posed to  add  that  they  could  not  continue 
to  act  as  though  it  wde  legitimate  unless 
this  point  was  given  up.  The  author  of 
the  address  declined  tnis  passage,  urging 
that  the  time  for  actual  menace  Was  not 
y^it  come.  From  that  day  the  minority 
agreed  in  rejecting  as  invalid  atiy  doctrine 
which  should  not  oe  passed  by  Unanimous 
consent  On  this  point  the  difiference  be- 
tween the  thorough  and  the  simulated  oppo- 
sition was  effaced,  for  Ginpulhiac  arid  J\et- 
teler  were  as  positive  as  Kenrick  or  Hefele. 
But  it  was  a  point  tvhich  Rome  could  not 
surrender  without  giving  up  its  ^hole  po- 
sition. To  wait  for  unanimity  was  to  wait 
for  ever;  and  to  admit  that  a  minority 
could  prevent  or  nullify  the  dogmatic  ac- 
tion of  the  papacy  was  to  renounce  infalli- 
bility. No  alternative  remained  to  tl>^  op- 
posing bishops  but  to  break  up  the  CouncU. 
The  most  eminent  among  them  Siccepted  this' 
conclusion^  and  stated  it  m  a  paper  dedaring* 
that  the  absolute  and  indisputable  law  of  the 
Church  had  been  violated  by  the  Regulation 
aRowing  article^  of  faith  to  be  decreed  on 
which  tne  episcopate  was  n6t  morally  unam- 


At  the  end  of  March  a  breach  seemed  un- 
avoidable.    The  first  part  of  the  dogmatic 
decree  had  come  back  from  the  Commission 
so  profoundly  altered  that  it  was  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  bishops,  but  with  a  crudely 
expressed  sentence  in  the  preamble,  which 
was  intended  to  rebuke  the  notion  of  the  re- 
union   of    Protestant    Churches.      Several 
bishops  looked  upon  this  passage  as  an  un- 
called-for insult  to  Protestants,  and  wished 
it  changed ;  but  there  was  danger  that  if  they 
then  jomed  in  voting  the  decree  they  would 
commit  themselves  to  the  lawfulness  of  the 
Regulation  against  which  they  had  protested. 
On  the  22d  of  March  Strossmayer  raised 
both  questions.     He  said  that  it  was  neither 
just  nor  charitable  to  impute  the  progress  of 
religious  error  to  the  Protestants.     The  germ 
of  modem  unbelief  existed  among  the  Catho- 
lics before  the  Reformation,  and  afterwards 
bore  its  worst  fruHs  in  Catholic  countries. 
Many  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Christian 
truth  were  Protestants;  and  the  day  of  re- 
conciliation would  have  come  already  but 
for  the  violence  and  uncharitablencss  of  the 
Catholics.     These  wor<fe  were  greeted  with 
execrations ;  atid  the  remainder  of  the  speech 
was  delivered  in  the  midst  of  a  furious 
tumult     At  length  when  Strossmayer  de- 
clared that  the  Council  had  forfeited  its  au- 
thority by  the  rule  which  abolished  the  neces- 
sity of  unanimity,  the  Presidents  and  the 
multitude  refused  to  let  him  go  on.*     On 


♦  Patce  cfrnditisBimorum  ^rorum'  dfctntn  esto  : 
mihi  hfec<W  nee  v^itati  oon^aa  esse  videiitnr, 
nee  oaritatL  Non  veiritati ;  vcram  qnidein  est 
Protestantes  gravissimam  commieisse  culpam, 
dum  spreta  et  insuperhabita  divina  Ecclesias 
auctoritate,  letemas  et  immcttabiles  fidei  veri- 
tates  BttWeetiV«  rMl6kiiii  jndlclo  et  arbitri(>  sub- 
jecisflent.  Hoc  BnperbiflBhaAanffifDixfeentum  f?ra- 
vissuius  certe  malts,  rationaUsmo^ .  criticismo, 
etc.  occasionem  dedit.  Ast  boo  quoquo  respectii 
dici  debet,  protestantismi  ejus  qui  cum  eodem  in 
nexu  existit  rationaUbml  gperm^n  8»on]o  xvi. 
pr^bextititisefmfltcdieto  hamanismoet  classicismc, 
qoem  in  sanetuario  ip9o  quidooi  sunuxuB  aixctori- 
tatis  viri  incaato  consilio  fovebant  et  nutriebant ; 
et  nisi  hoc  germon  prajextitisset  cone!  pi  non 
posSet  qnothSlo  tarn  parva  scintilla  tantum  in 
ni^o  EhroM  etcitare  potaisset  incendi-aini,  ut 
Iliad  ad'hooierniim  nsqa^  diem '  restinprui  non 
potuerit.  Accedit  et  illud :  fidei  et  reli^ionis, 
Ecclesiae  et  omnis  anctoritatis  contemptum  absque 


alia  com  Protestantisniocopfnatfone  etpafentela  in 
medio  Chttfaelic®  p^entis  senmlo  Icvxu.  temporibus 
mous;  and  that  fhe  CounciVno  longer  pos- tVoltariieteiitsyelapBPdistartiaaenattMiifuiss©. 


sessing,  in  |Tie  eyes  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
worldj  the  indispensable  condition  of  liberty 
and  legalit}',  would  be  inevitably  rejected. 
Tq  avert  a  publT<i  scandal,  and  to  sav^  the 
honour. of  &i0  .Holy  See,  it  was  proposed 
that  some  unopposed  decrees  shoutd  be  pro- 
claimed in  solemn  session,  and  th6  Council 
immediately  prorogued. 


Qtiidqaid  interim  eit  de  rationalismo,  piKto  tc- 
nerabilem  d«putatiohem  omnino  falli  dam  tcxcn- 
tko  genbai^v^am  natanUismi,  materiaDsml,  imn- 
theismi;  atheiami,  eto.yOCfmeBx>mniiio  lios  errores 
fbetus  ProtestantikBii  eiise  asserk*  .  .  .  Srrores 
supeiius  vmnneilati  non  tantvmmobiii  veirum  et 
ipsto  ProteatantybraB  horrori^unteC  abomlnationi, 
ut  adea  BcelesisB  et  nobis  Catbolkia  in  iia  oppug- 
nandis  et  refelleDdis  auxilio  sint  et  adjniuento. 
I  Ita  LetfonitioB  ezat  certe  vir  eruditus  et  Omoi  sab 
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the  following  day  he  drew  up  a  protest,  de- 
claring that  he  could  not  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  Council  if  dogmas  were  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority,*  and  sent  it  to  the 


respectu  prsBBtans ;  vir  in  ^Ijndieiittdis  EccleflSeB 
Catholioe?  mstitutis  ssqacis ;  vir  in  ^b^landis 
sui  temporls  erroribus  strenaus ;  vir  in  revehenda 
inter  CUristianas  communitates  concordia  optlme 
animntus  et  merltus.  [Loud  cries  of  **  Oh  !  oh  !" 
The  Presidefnt  de  Angelis  ran ^r  the  beU  and  said, 
"  Non  esc  Uiooe  locos  l&adandi  Protestantes."]  . . . 
IIos  viros  quorum  magna  copla  existii  in  Qer- 
mania,  in  Anjjflia^  item  et  in  America  scptentrio- 
nali,  magna  nomlnum  turba  inter  Protestantes 
sequitur,  qttibns  omnibus  applicari  potest  illnd 
magni  Augustini :  "  Errant,  sed  bona  fid^  errant ; 
h^retid  sunt,  sedilU  nos  hsreticos  tenentw  Ipsi 
errorem  non  invenerunt,  sod  a  perrends  et  in 
erroren)  inductis  parentibus  haereditaverunt,  pa- 
rati  errorem  deponere  quamprimum  convicti 
fuerint."  [Here  there  was  a  long  Interruption 
and  ringing  of  the  bell^  with*  cades  of /*  Shame ! 
shame  !*'  "  Down  with  the  heretic !  "}  Bi  omnas 
etiamsi  non  spectent  ad  Ecdesiie  corpus,  spec- 
taut  tamen  aa  ejus  animam,  et  de  mvmeribns 
Redemptionis  aHquatenus  participant.  Hi  omnes 
in  amove  qno  erga  Jesnm  Christum  Domlnum 
nostrum  jfiarumtiurt  ^tqne  in  lUis  poeitiviB  veritati- 
bus  quaa  en  ^d^  nanfrag^o  jsalvaifunt,  totidem 
gratia;  divinsB  momenta  possident,  quibus  miseri- 
cordia  Dei  utetur,  iit  eos  ad  priscam  fidem  et 
Ecclesiam  red  neat,  nisi  •  nos  exaggerationf  bus 
nostiis.et.iiiiprDV^is  charitatis  ipsis  debit®  Is- 
sionibus  teinpus  m^vicordiie  divinffi  elongaveri- 
nius.  Quantum  autem  ad  cuaritatem,  ei  certe 
contrarium  est  vulnera  aliena  alio  fine  tangere 
quam  ntipsa  sanentur ;  pnto  antem  hac  enumera- 
tioneerrorum,  qolbns  Protestantismus  oecaslonem 
dediaae^  id  non  fieri.  .  ,  .  Deci;eto4|W)d  in  sapple- 
mentom  ordinia  interiorly  nobls^nuper  communi' 
catum  est  statultur  res  in  Concilio  hocce  sufTra- 
giorum  majoritate  decidendas  fore.  Contra  hoc 
princlpinmrqnod  omnem  pssecedentiom  C^dHo- 
rum  praxinv  funditus  evertit,  niultl  episcopi  xe- 
clamarunU  qoii^  tamen  aliquod  responi^m  obti- 
nuerint  Jjtespoi^um  autem  in  re,tanti  moment! 
darl  dubuisB^t  olajrumi  peispicuui^  et  omnis  am- 
biguitatis  expers.  ,  Hoc  ad  summas  ConcUii  hujus 
calamltates  spectat,  nam  hoc  certe  et  pra^senti 
genenuioni  et  .ppsteris  pr^bebit  ansam  dicendi : 
Ivuic  cojQcUip  hbertatem  et  vexitatem  defuisse. 
Ego  ipse  conylctfig  sum,  orternam  ac  immutai^iltm 
fidei  et  trfLditlonia  re^ulam  semper  fuisse  sem- 
perque  x:^ansuramcQmmunem,a(}nunus  moraliter 
unaxfimem  consensum.  Concilium,  quod,  hac 
reguJa  insuperhablta,  fidei  et  mortun  dogmata 
majoritate.  numerlca  definirq.  intenderet.^juxta 
meam  intimam  convictionem,  eo  Ipso  excid^t 
jure  conscientiam  orbis  CathoUcl  aub  sanctione 
vitfie  ac  mortis  setem^  obllgandi. .. . 

*  D.um.ant^m  ipse  die  he^erno  ex.suggestu 
banc  ^use^tloii^^ni^sem  et  verba  de  consensu 
moraliter  uJoaAinu  la  rebus  fidei  definiendia  neoes- 
sario  protuU8sem«interruptfisful,.j;uihic^uo  inter 
maxim  am  tumullum  et  gxaves.  commmationes 
possibili^a^  sern^onia  continnandj.  adempta  est. 
Atque  Ua^c  gravj^sima  cane  circumstantia  magis 
adUuc  <^omprobat  necessitatena,  hi^Aendi  reaponsi, 
quod  clax^m  aitomnisquo  ^mbiguUa^ia  capers. 
Peto  itaque  humillimej.  ut  hi^usmodi  responsum 
In  proxin^  congregationo  general!  detur.  Kisi 
enlm  haesc  fierent.anceps  ho'rerem  an  manere  pos 
sem  in  Concilio,  rubi  libertas  Episcoporum  ita 


Presidents  after  it  had  been  approved  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Gemians,  and  by  bishops  of 
other  nations. 

The  preamble  was  withdrawn;  and  ano- 
ther was  inserted  in  its  place,  which  had 
been  written  in  great  haste  by  the  German 
Jesuit  Kleutgen,  and  was  received  with 
general  applause.  Several  of  the  Jesuits  ob- 
tained credit  for  the  ability  and  moderation 
with  which  the  decree  was  drawn  up.  It 
was  no  less  than  a  victory  over  extreme 
counsels.  A  unanimous  vote  was  insured 
for  the  public  session  of  April  24  and  har- 
mony was  restored.  But  the  text  proposed 
originally  in  the  Pope's  name  had  under- 
gone so  many  changes  as  to  make  it  appear 
mat  hia  intentions  had  been  thwarted.  There 
was  a  supplement  to  the  decree,  which,  the 
bishops  had  understood  would  be  withdrawn, 
in  order  that  the  festive  concord  and  good 
feeling  Hiight  not  be  disturbed.  They  were 
informed  at  the  last  moment  that  it  would  be 
put  to  the  vote^as  Ita  withdrawal  would  be  a 
confession  of  defeat  for  Rome.  The  supple- 
ment was  an  admonition  that  the  constitu- 
tions and  decrees  of  the  Holy  See  must  be 
observed  even  when  they  proscribe  opinions 
not  actually  heretical,*  Extraordinary  ef- 
forts wejre  made  in  public  and,  in  private  to 
.  prevent  any  open  expression,  of  dissent  from 
this  paragtapn.  The  bishop  of  Brixen  as- 
sured his  brethren^  ia  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mission, tliat  it  did  not  refer  to  question^  of 
doctrine;  a^d  they  could  not  dispute  the 
general  principle  that  obedience  is  due  to 
kw^  authority.  The  converse  proposilioD, 
that  the  papal  acts  haVe  no  claim  to  be 
obeyed,  was  obviously  untenable.  The  de- 
cree vas  adopted  unanimously.  There  were 
some  who  gave  their  vote  with  a  heavy 
heart,  eonscious  of  the  finare.f  Strosamayer 
alone  stayed  away. 

' p '■ — ' r 

opprimitur,  quemadmodum  heri  ^l  me  oppressa 
fuit,  et  ubi  dogmata  fidel  definuentur  novo  et  in 
Ecclesia  Del  adusque  inaudito  modo. 

*  Quoniam  vero  satis  non  est,  hferetlcam  pra- 
vitatem  devitare,  nii<i  U  quoquo  errores  diligenter 
fugiantur^.^ul  ad  Ulam  plus  mlnusve  accedunt, 
omnes  officii,  monemus,  eervandi  etiam  ConBlltn- 
tioi;ies  et  Decreta  quibus  pravte  eiusmodl  opini- 
ones,  quae  isthic  dieertc  non  enumerantur,  ab  hac 
Sancta  Sede  proscriptse  et  prpliibit»  sont, 

t  ^^  the  speech  on  Infallibility  which  he  ppe- 
narf>d,  bu^  never  delivered,  Archbishop  Kenrick 
thus  expressed,  hi mBelf:  "Inter  alia  quae  milii 
stuporem  iiyecerunt  dixit  Weetraonasteriensls, 
nos  additamento  fe^cto  sub  finem  Decretl  de  Fide, 
tertia  gessione  lati,  Ipsam  Pontificiam  Infallibili- 
tatem,  saltern  implidte,  jam  agnovisse.  nee  ab  ea 
recedere  nunc  noois  licere.  Si  bei^e  intellexerim 
K*".  Rclatorem,  qui  in  Congregatione  general! 
hoc  additainentunv  prius  pblatum,  deinda  &l>- 
stractum,  nobis  mirantibus  quid  rei  essot,  Iliad 
iterum  inopinato  commendavit — dixit,  verbis 
clarioribus,  per  illud  nullam  (Annino  doctrinaxu 
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The  opposition  was  at  an  end.  Arch- 
bishop Manning  afterwards  reminded  them 
tiiat  ny  this  vote  they  had  implicitly  accepts 
ed  infallibility.  They  had  done  even  more. 
They  might  conceivably  contrive  to  bind 
and  limit  dogmatic  infallibility  with  condi- 
tions BO  stringent  as  to  evade  many  of  the 
objections  taken  from  the  exan^Ies  of  his- 
tory; hnt,  in  requiring  submission  to  papal 
decrees  on  matters  not  articles  of  faith,  they 
were  approving  that  of  which  they  knew 
the  character,  they  were  confirming  without 
let  or  question  a  power  they  saw  in  daily 
eiercise,  they  were  investing  with  new  au- 
thority the  existing  bulls,  and  giving  un- 
Jnalified  sanction  to  the  Inquisition  and  the 
ndex,  to  the  murder  of  heretics  and  the  de- 
posing of  iings.  They  approved  what  they 
were  called  on  to  reform,  and  solemnly  bless- 
ed with  their  lips  what  their  hearts  knew  to 
be  accursed.  The  Court  of  Rome'  became 
thenceforth  reckless  in  its  scorn  of  the  op- 
position, and  proceeded  in  the  helief  that 
tliere  was  no  protest  they  would  not  forget, 
no  principle  Uiey  would  not  betray,  rather 
than  defy  the  Pope  in  his  wrath.  It  was  at 
once  determined  to  bring  on  the  discussion 
of  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

At  first,  when  the  minority  tnew  that 
their  prayers  and  th'eir  sacriflces  had  been 
vain,  ahd  that  they  rjust  rely  on  their 
own  resources,  they  took  courage  in  extre- 
mity.     Eauschcr,    Schwarzenberg,    Hefele, 


edoceri ;  sed  cam  qaatnor  capitihus  ex  quibns 
istod  decretum  composltum  tmt  impotl  tanqnion 
^cnmniSein  ooiiTenlentran ;  enmque  Oieciplina- 
rem  loagia  qnom  doetrimlem  <^ttraot6rem  liti- 
bcro.    Aut  deceptue^  est  Ipse,  b1  vo^a  f^ixit  West- 
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quod  de  viro  tam  Inffrnnn  mlslme  Bupponi 
licet.  Ctcamq no  Merit,  tjua  deClaratlonI  fiden- 
te^  rinrer  saftagia  saa  Isli  decreto  hand  dene- 
gandacensueriiatobiatamclaiiBHiam.:  aliis,  inter 
quos  esfomet,  dolos  pararl  motttentibus.  et  al'io- 
rum  volantati  hac  in  re  lenre  credentibus.  In 
till  omnibus  non  ekt  mens  niea  sllqueni  ex  SeVe- 
rcndlsslmiB  I'atrlbus  malce  fidei  Incusaie;  qnos 
omnes,  ut  par  C^l,  venerationo  deblla'prAsequor. 
S^  extra  concll  lam  adeese  Aleantnr  viri  reli- 


in  pbpnlos  spargentibus 


Ketteler,  Kenrick,  wrote  pamphlets,  or  caused 
them  to  be  written,  against  the  dogma,  and 
circulated  them  in  the  Council  Sevcrr>l 
English  bishops  protested  that  the  denial  of 
infallibility  by  the  Catholic  episcopate  had 
been  an  essential  condition  of  emancipation, 
and  that  they  could  not  revoke  that  assur- 
anee  after  it  had  served  their  purpose,  with- 
out being  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,*  The  archbishop  of  SL  Louis, 
admitting  the  force  of  the  argument  derived 
from  the  fact  that  a  d<^ma  was  promulgat- 
n  1854  which  had  long  been  disputed 
and  denied,  confessed  that  he  could  net 
prove  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  he 
really  an  article  of  faith.t 
An  incident  oecurred  in  Jane  which  show- 
.  that  the  experience  of  the  Council  w.-.s 
working  a  change  in  the  fundamental  con- 
victions of  the  bishops.  Dulhnger  had  writ- 
ten in  March  that  an  article  of  faith  required 
not  only  to  be  approved  and  accepted  una: 
nimously  by  tjie  Council,  but  that  the  bishops 
united  with  the  Pope  are  not  infallible,  and 
that  the  oscumeoicity  of  tlieir  act«  must  be 
acknowledged  and  ratified  by  the  whole 
Church.  Father  Hotzl,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
having  published  n  pamphlet  in  defence  of 
this  proposition,  was  summoned  to  Rome, 
and  required  to  ugn  a  paper  declaringthat 
the  confirmation  of  a  Council  hf  the  Pope 
alone  makes  it  (ecumenical,  lie  put  his 
case  into  the  hands  of  German  bishops  who 
wer«  eminent  in  the  opposition,  asking  first 
tbair  opinion' on  the  proposed  declftration, 
and  secondly  their  advice  on  his  own  con- 


•The  antlier  of  fhe  prot<*t  afterwards  jfave 
the  sabsttiQce  of  his  ar^nieirt  as  follows: — 
"EpiBcoifl  el  theolojfi  poblico  s  PftTlameoto  in- 
terrofrati  faemnt,  utriim  Cftth*11d  AngiliE  tena- 
rent  PapaiB  fiosMJ'dcfinitiones  lelattvas  ad  fldem 


erpfeBsi)  *el  tadW  EcClPBia>.  Otofts  Episeojii  et 
thcologi  respondernnt  Catliollcce  fine  non  tenere. 
— Hlsce  rpsponsirtnnius  eotiflBttm  Parlamentum 
AnRlfEB  OitboKcoB  admtsit  ad  paillclpafionem 
itirium  -dvllliora.  Qnia  PrrtestiintHiaB  persna- 
drtril  ^fholleiia  cotitra  hormtem  et  brniarti  Bdem 
'non-  Bgero,  qui  qnhndo  agBbivtar  flo  fotllnis  Sibi 
ncnnlrendls  pnTjllce proftssf  snnt  ad  fidem  Catlib- 
licam  nnti  pertinero  doctrlnam-  iuMlibilitRtiH 
Rotnani  PontlficiH,Blttttm  a'ntem  ac  obtiniierint 

3 nod  voletrtmt,  a  prnfesidohe  pnblico  filctii  rece- 
uatet  contrarimn  affittiiant?''  ' 
f-ATchhlBhop  Kenritfli'B  rernnrttalflo  Statement 
la  litrt  reprciud^d  accnmtely  Irt  liO  pftrrii9iiet  I>e 
PonHfida  infaU^mrife.  '  n  ISj^'vcn  'in  fijll  la 
the  last  ph^  of  the  OfcserMtiiJhM,  afldtS'obridf. 
eAin'MsCottetoh'^TPia'sed  nan  WW(*.  where 
lib  wnci rides:  "^m  HdH  dcttfriniftn  esse  ne- 
gnntl';  nAn'  "dakm  qtrotnodB  Iv^sjwtOdWi  posrft ; 
rtiim  oljjicCTrt 'BitflcslKni  rtrorptn  contra  fidem 
dlvhlitlis'  te»'*tntain  din  tolemrft  dob  pottiisqe, 
qn^,  ant  qaOdnd  ftdei  dCpn*lt«in"perliiiMet  non 
Bdviirac,  nut  erroretn  ToaaifeBtain  loleiaaee  vide- 
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duct  The  bishops  whom  he  consulted'  re- 
plied that  they  believed  the  declaration  to 
be  erroneous ;  but  they  added  that  they  had 
only  lately  arrived  at  that  conviction,  and 
had  been  shocked  at  first  by  DolUnger's 
doctrine.  They  could  not  require  him  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  being  condemned 
at  Home  as  a  rebellious  friar  and  obstinate 
heretic  for  a  view  which  they  themselves 
had  doubted  only  three  months  before.  He 
followed  tiie  advice ;.  but  he  perceived  that 
his  advisers  had  considerately  betrayed  him. 
When  the  observations  on  infallibility 
which  the  bishops  had  sent  in  to  the  Com- 
mission appeared  in  print,  it  seemed  that  the 
minority  had  burnt  their  ships.  They, af- 
firmed that  the  dogma  would  put  an  end  to 
the  conversion  of  rrotestants,  that  it  would 
drive  devout  men  out  of  the  Church  and 
make  Catholicism  indefensible  in  contro- 
versy, that  it  would  give  governments  appa- 
rent reason  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  Catho- 
lics, and  would  give  new  authority  to  the 
theory  of  persecutioTi  and  of  the  deposing 
power.  They  testified  that  it  was  unknown 
in  many  parts  of  the  Churchy  and  was  de- 
nied by  Uie  Fathers,  so  that  neither  perpe^ 
tuity  nor  universality  could  be  pleaded  in 
its  favour ;  and  they  declared  it  an  absurd 
contradiction,  founded  on  ignoble  deceit, 
and  incapable  of  being  made  an  article  of 
faith   by  Pope  or  Council*     One  bishop 


*  CertlBsimum  ipsi  esse  fore  ut  infallibilitafe 
ista  dogmattce  defmita,  in  dioecesi  sna,  In  qua  ne 
vestigiam  quldem  tvaditionis  de  infallibilitate 
S.  P.  Ini^tisque  inveniatur^  e(  in  aliis  regignibos 
malti,  et  quldem  non  solum  minoris,  seid  etiam 
optimaa  notae,  a  fide  deficiapt. — Si  edatur,  omnis 
progresBUB  conversionum  in  Prorinciis  Fcederatia 
Amtiricse  funditus  extin^eii2r<  Episcopi  et  sa^ 
cordotes  in  difiputatiooibus  guib  Protestantibus 
quid  r^pondeffe,  present  n«n  haberent. — Per  ejus- 
modi  defimtionem  acatholicls,  ioter  quos  baud 
pauci  iiqiie  opiimi  hisce  praesertim  temporibus 
firmuin  ndei  mndamentum  deaiderant,  aa  Eccle- 
siam  reditu  A  reddicur  dtffloilisi  hno  imposalbiliflL 
*^Qui  GonoilU  ^ecreiis  obeequi  vellent^  inveaient 
»e  maxinus  in  difficultatibus  versari.  Gubemia 
civilia  eos  tanquam  subdltos  minus  fidos,  baud 
sine  verisiinifitudinis  spede,  babebunt.  Hostes 
EcMilesite  eoB  lacefiiset^  non  verebnuDuv,  nunc  eis 
objici^tea  er^ores  quos  Pontifie^s  tktit  djocuisse, 
aut  sijLa  agen4i  ra^iope  probasse,  dicuntur  et  risu 
excipient  responsa  quse  sola  afferri  possint. — Eo 
ipso  dcfinltjur  in  globo  quidquid  per  diplomata 
apostollca  line '  usque  definitum  est. . . .  Potent, 
adtnissa  tall  delQnitiione,  Btatnere  de  dnmin&o  tem- 
pol^li^  de'i^luJB  mt^i'^vuyii  4q  potastaite  deponendi 
rejQ^ea,  de  usu  coercendi  Iwereticos.; — poctrina  de 
lufalliVilitato  Rou[iani  Pontificis  nee  in  Script ura 
Sacra,  nee  in  trttdltione  ecclesiautica  fundata 
mibi  tMetur.  Immo  contrariam,  ni  fiUloiv  Ghiis- 
tiano. .  antlquitas  lenuit  cloetnc(a«i4-^liL(odu9  di- 
cendi  SchematiB  suppoiut  existeref  in  Ecclesiadu- 
plicem  inrallibilitatem,  ipsius  Ecclesiae  et  Roma- 
ni  Pontificis,  quod  est  absurd um  et  inauditum. — 
Subterfugiis  quibus  theologi  non  pauci  in  Hono- 


protested  that  he  would  die  rather  than  pro- 
claim it  Another  thought  it  would  be  ^i 
act  of  suicide  for  the  Church. 

What  was  said,  during  the  two  months' 
debate,  by  men  perpetusBy  liable  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  a  majority  acting  less  from 
conviction  than  by  command,*  could  be  of 
no  practical  account,  and  served  for  protest, 
not  for  persuasion.  Apart  from  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  the  discussion,  two  speeches 
were  memorable — that  of  Archbishop  Con- 
nolly of  Halifax,  for  the  uncompromising 
clearness  with  which  he  appealed  to  Scrip- 
ture and  repudiated  all  dogmas  extracted 
from  the  speculations  of  divines,  and  not 
distinctly  founded  on  the  recorded.  Word  of 
God,f  and  that  of  Archbishop  Darboy,  who 
foretold  Hi  at  a  decree  which  increased  au- 
thority without  increasing  power,  and  claim- 
ed for  one  man,  whose  infallibility  was  only 
now  defined,  the  obedience  which  the  world 
refused  to  the  whole  episcopate,  whose  right 
had  been  unquestioned  in  the  Church  for 
1800  years,  would  raise  up  new  hatred  and 
new  suspicion,  weaken  the  lufluence  of  reli- 
gion over  society,  and  wreak  swift  ruin  on 
the  temporal  power.J 

^^^■^'    ■     ■*■       ■■  iitia      w  •  ■*■        •mm*m^r        »i^p^M^         ■■■>    ■    III  »^— ypi  I   ■   ■       ■■  ■     —■       III  I 

rli  causa  usi  sunt,  dvrieui  me  exponerem.  So- 
pbisxaata  adbibere  et  munere  opisoopaU  et  natuim 
ret,  qtne-in  tiiftore  Domini  pertractanda  est^  indig- 
num  mibi  videtur.^-^Fleriqae  textus  quibos  earn 
comprobant  etiam  melioris  notas  thecdoijfi,  qnos 
Uitramontanos  vocaot,  mutilati  sunt,  falmficati, 
iirterpolati,  circumtruncati,  spnrii,  in  sensom 
aJienum  detorti.^^HA^serere  audeo  earn  sententiam, 
ut  in  schemate  jacet,  non  ease  fidei.  doctrinam, 
nee  talem  deveoire  posse  per  quamcoinqae  defi- 
nitionem  etiam  conciliarem. 

*  Tbis,  at  least,  was  tbe  dlseooraging  impres- 
sion of  Archbisbop  Kenrlck :  Bemper  oontiglt 
ut  Patres  sorgendo  asseDsmn  aeutentisB  depu- 
tatlonis  pnebuermt,  Pdmo  quidem  die  sufim- 
fzriorum,  cum  qua^stip  eeset  de  tertia  parte  prixiuB 
emendationis,  iiondum  adbiblta  indicatlone  a 
Bubeecretaiw,  deinde  ^  «emper  (acta,  ^ores  eur- 
rexerunt  adeo  ut  necesse  #ca^  mimerum  aorgen- 
tinm  capere,  nt  copstarot  de  sn&a^is.  Maj^a 
deinde  oonfnsio  exorta  est,  et  ista  emendatlD, 
quamvis  majore  forsan  itumoio  sio  aoceptata,  in 
crastinum  diem  deiata  est.  Pestero  die  K""  fie- 
lator  0X  ambone  Patres  mbnuit,  deputatioaem 
emebdatloinem  istam  admittare  noUe^  ^mnea 
fere  earn  re^ioiendam  sui^gendostatim  dizerant. 

f  Quodoomque  Dominna  Noster  non  diScerit 
etiam  si  metapbysie^  aut  physioe  Qertis^uoamn 
nunqnam  basis  esse  potent  dogmatis  divinse 
fidei.  Fides  enim  per  aoditum^  audltas  aOtesn 
non  per  edentiam  sed  per  .verba  CSiristi. . . .  Nob 
ipsa  verba  B.  Seript«ur»  igiinr,  sod  geauians 
sensttii>  sive  litteralia,  sive  kDetaphoricMis,  pioat 
in  mente  Dei  rerelantJB  fuit,  atque  ab  £e<deai» 
patribuB  semper  atque  ulHqiie  concorditw  ejipe- 
situs,  etqnem'aos  omnes  jniamento  aequi  ob- 
stringimtir,  ble  tantanHnodo  sensua  vera  Dei  re- 
velatlo  dicendus  est, . . .  Tota  aoftlqiiitaa  nlet 
vel  oontraria  est.  ...  Verbum,  Dei  volo  et  lioc 
Bolifm,  quieso  et  qai«lan  induhit4Mtinn^  ut  dogma 
fiat. 

i  Hanc  de  infallibilitate  his  conditionibus  or- 
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The  general  debate  had  lasted  three  weeks, 
and  forty-nine  bishops  were  still  to  speak, 
when  it  was  brou;^ht  to  a  close  by  an  abmpt 
division  on  the  3d  of  June.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  the  indignation  of  the  minority 
was  strong.  It  was  the  last  decisive  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  reject  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Council.  There  were  some  who  had  de- 
spaired of  it  from  the  beginning,  and  held 
that  the  bull  Multiplices  deprived  it  of 
legal  validity.  But  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  make  a  stand  at  a  time  when  no  man 
knew  whether  he  could  trust  his  neighbour, 
and  when  there  was  fair  ground  to  hope  that 
the  worst  rules  would  be  relaxed.  When 
the  second  regulation,  interpreted  according 
to  the  interruptors  of  Strossmayer,  daimed 
the  right  of  proclaiming  dogmas  wMcli  part 
of  the  episcopate  did  not  believe,  it  became 
doubtful  whether  the  bishops  could  continue 

r 

tarn  et  iato  mode  introductam  a^gredl  et  definire 
non  poesamuB,  ut  arbitror,  qain  eo  ipso  tristem 
viam  Btttmamos  turn  cavillationiboB  inipiorum« 
torn  eUam  objectionibus  moriLlom  Iiujus  GoncUii 
aactoritatem  minueutibus.  Et  hoc  quidem  eo 
masris  cavendum  est,  quod  jam  prostent  et  per- 
vul^^entur  scripta  et  acta  qa©  vim  ejus  et  Tatio- 
nem  labefactare  attentant ;  Ita  tit  nedam  animos 
sedare  queat  et  qtue  pacis  sunt  afferre,  e  contra 
nova  dissensionit  et  discordianmi  semiaa  inter 
ChrtBtia&oe  epargere  videotnr. .  • « Porvo,  <|uod 
in  taatia  Eccletio  angostiifl  labomati  mundo  le- 
mediom  affbrtur  1  lis  omnibas  qui  ab  hwoaro 
indocili  exeotio&t  «nera  aaAiauilus  impoelU*  et 
con^uetadioo  Patrom,  v6neDaDaa»  aoviua  ideoqae 
grave  et  odloBom  onus  imponi  postalant  eche- 
matis  anctores.  Bos  omaes  qui  infirmsi  fidei 
BQQt  novo  et  non  satis  opportuno  dogmate  quasi 
obruunt,  doctrina  scilicet  kaeosqae  nondum  defi- 
nita,  prsesentis  discasslonis  volnere  nOimiUil  sau* 
data,  et  a  CoBciliocnjos  libartatem  minns  mqao 
apparere  plarima  auttunant  et  di6«kt  pronan* 
tUnda. , . .  Mundos  ant  eger  est  aut  pecit,  non 
quod  ignorat  vieritatem  vel  v«ritatifl  dootofea» 
aedr  qa(3  ab  ea  refngit  eamqae  ail^i  non  viilt  im- 
perari.  Igitar,  ai  earn  respoit,  quum  a  -ioto  do- 
centis  Boeleaie  corpora,  id  «st  ab  800  »^isoop)S 
per  totom  orbeai  i^aiais  et  sunul  oum  a*  Pontj- 
tice  infallibilibns  prsedicatur,  quanto  ma^ls  quum 
ab  unieo  Doctore  iofallibili,  et  quidem  ut  tali  r^ 
center  declazato  pnedicabltor  ?  £x  altera  parte, 
at  valeat  et  effleaieiter  agat  aaetoritas  nocesse  est 
non  tantam  eam  affirmari,  sed  insnper  admitti. 
.  .  .  '%llabns  totam  Biaropam  pervasit  at  cui 
malo  raederi  potnit  etiaan  abi  tanqnam  oraculam 
infoUibile  sosoeptas  est  ?  Dab  tantam  vettaibant 
regfoa  iA  quil^aa  loligio  florabatv  noa  de  faoto 
tantam,  sed  et  de  )are  domiaans:  Austria  sciUoet 
et  Hispania.  Atqai  io'  his  duoboa  >rej^is  ra^t 
iate  CathoiiooB  ordo^  quamvia  ab  in&Uibili  aoo- 
toritafte  eommenda^as,  un»  (otmea.  salteca  in  Aus- 
tria eo  precise  qood  ab  hao  oowmendatus,  Au- 
deamoa  igUar  les  uti  siuit  eonsiderare. ,  Nedum 
Sanotisaimi  Pontificis  independena  'nfaUibUitas 
prsej  udieia  et  ol][}eotioBeB  diestroat  qiue  permultoe 
a  fide  avertunt,  ea  potios  au^et  et  aggravat.  . . . 
NemonOB  videt  si  politicse  gnaras,  qa»  aeminadis- 
aensionam  schema  nostrum  contineat  et  quibus 
pMicnWu  eKpooatarSpaa  teaaporalis  Sanotsa^edis 
potestas. 


to  sit  without  implicit  submission.  They 
restricted  themselves  to  a  protest,  thinking 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  meet  words  with 
words,  and  that  it  w^old  be  time  to  act 
when  the  new  principle  was  actually  applied. 
By  the  vote  of  the  3d  of  June  the  obnox- 
ious regulation  was  enforced  in  a  way  evi- 
dently injurious  to  the  minority  and  their 
cauae.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  were 
now  convinced  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
Council,  and  advised  that  they  should  all 
abstain  from  speaking,  and  attend  at  St 
Peter's  only  to  negative  by  their  vote  the 
decree  which  they  disapproved.  In  this 
way  they  thought  that  the  daim  to  CBCume- 
nieity  would  be  abolished  without  broach  of 
violence.  The  greater  number  were  averse 
to  so  vigorous  a  demoBstvation ;  and  Hef ele 
threw  the  great  weight  of  his  anthority  into 
their  scale.  He  contended  that  ihi&y  would 
be  worse  than  their  word  if  they  proceeded 
to  eitremitiea  on  thia  occasion.  They  had 
announced  that  they  would  do  it  only  to- 
prevent  the<pfoiiiulgatioii  of  a  dogma  which 
was  opposed.  If  that  were  done  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  revolutionary  and  tyrannical ; 
and  they  ought  to  keep  their  strongest 
me^ure  in  reserve  for  that  last  .contingency. 
Hie  principle  of  unaninuty  was  fundamen- 
tal It  admitted  no  ambignity,  and  was  so 
cleiur,  mmple,  and  decisive,  that  there  was  no 
risk  in  nxhdg  on  it  The  archbishops  of 
Paris,  Milan,  Ilalifax,  the  bishops  of  Djako- 
var,  Orleans,  Marseilles,  and  most  of  the 
Hungarians,  yielded  to  these  arguments, 
and  accepted  the  policy  of  less  strenuous 
collaagues,  while  retaining  the  opinion  that 
the  Council  was  of  no  authority.  But  there 
were  some  who  deemed  it  unworthy  and  in- 
consistent to  attend  an  assembly  which  they 
had  ceased  to  reapeet 

yhe  debate  -on  the  several  paragraphs 
lasted  till  the  beginning  of  July?  and  the 
decree  passed  at  length  w!th  eighty-eight 
dissentient  votes.  It  was  made  known  that 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  would  be  pro- 
mulgated iu  solemn  session  o^  the  18th,  and 
that  all  who  were  present  would  bfe  required 
to  sign  an  act  of  submission.  Some  bishops 
of  the  miiAority  thereupon  proposed  that 
they  shonld  all  attend,  i^^st  their  vote,  and 
refuse  their  signature.  They  exhorted  their 
bcethrou  to  set  a  conspicuous  example  of 
eoorage  and  fidelity,  as  the  Catholic  world 
would  not  remain  true  to  the  faith  if  the 
bishops  were  believed  to  have  faltered.  But 
it  was  ceriain  that  there  were  men  amongst 
diem  who  would  renounce  their  belief  rather 
than  iBCUf  the  pemdty  of  exoommunication, 
who  preferred  authority  to  proof,  and  ac- 
cepted the  Pope's  declaration,  "  La  tradi- 
zione  eon'  io.*'    It  was  resolved  by  a  small 
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majority  that  the  opposition  should  renew 
its  negative  vote  in  writinjj^,  and  shonld  leave 
Rome  in  a  body  before  the  session.  Some 
of  the  most  conscientious  and  resolute  ad- 
versaries of  the  dogma  advised  this  course. 
Looking  to  the  immediate  future,  they  were 
persuaded  that  an  irresistible  reaction  was 
at  hand,  and  that  the  decrees  of  the  Vati- 
can Council  would  fade  away  and  be  dis^ 
*  solved  by  a  power  mightier  than  the  episco- 
pate and  a  process  less  perilous  than  schism. 
Their  disbelief  in  the  validity  of  its  work 
was  so  profound  that  they  were  convinced 
that  it  would  perish  without  violence;  and 
they  resolved  to  spare  the  Pope  and  them- 
selves the  ifndignity  of  a  rapture.  Their 
last  manifesto,  La  derni^re  Heure^  is  an  ap- 
peal for  patience,  an  exhortation  to  rely  on 
the  guiding,  healing  hand  of  God.*  They 
deemed  that  they  had  assigned  the  course 
which  was  to  save  the  Church,  by  teaching 
the  Catholics  to  reject  a  Cornell  which  was 
neither  legitimate  in  constitution,  free  in 
action,  nor  unanimous  in  doctrine,  but  to 
observe  moderation  iri  contesting  an  authori- 
ty over  which  great  catastropnes  impend. 
They  conceived  taat  it  would  thus  be  possi- 
ble to  save  the  peace  and  unity  ol  the 
Church  without  sacrifice  of  faith  and  rear 
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1.  M.  Oppert^  new  book  professes  to  give 
texts  and  iransladona  of  inscriptions  disoorored 
at  Khorsabad  by  M.  Place,  who  succeeded  M. 
Botta  in  ch^e  of  the  French  ezcavations. 
On  comparing  it  with  M.  Botta's  Monuments  de 
Ninive,  which  is  the  most  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  Assyrian  texts  yet  published,  it  appears 
dmt  Ihe  work  Accomplished  by  M.  Place  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  first  text  given  by  M.  Oppert  is  the  in- 
scription .on  the  winged  bulls  at  the  entrances 
of  the  Khorsabad  palaces.  Many  copies  of  this 
inscription  were  published  by'M.  Botta  in  the 
Monuments  de  Ninive  ;  and  a  comparison  of  all 
these  affbrds  $■  very  good  text  In  this  and 
other  inscriptions  given  in  the  present  work. 
Dr.  Oppert  nas  altered,  and  in  some  cases  hn- 
proveo,  his  former  geographical  names.  The 
city  which  he  formerly  identified  with  Calno, 
he  now  admitg  to'  be  Ur.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  aware  of  the  phonetic  read- 
ing of  **ifc^|'^  ^  /T^y   Assur,  irhkh  was 

published  in  Th4  North  ^Briti^  ifecMtifl,  Vol. 
LL  p«  110.  Larsa  is  not  the  Larancha  of  Be- 
rossus,  a$  Dxv  Qpj^rt  ^p|K>aBs,  ,  Larancha, 
or  Laracha,  was  supposed  hj  tha  J^jloni- 
an^.  to  be  one  of  the  joost  anci<ent  cities  in  the 
worlds  and  w^  «a«d  to  hivfe  beentibce  birthplace 
of  some  of  the  kings  who  reigned  before  the 
flood ;  its  name  was  La-rak.  The  name  Mi-luh- 
ha^  hashithwto  been  identified  with  Meroe ;  Dr. 
Oppert  now  gives  it  as  the  eouivalent  of  Lybia ; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  ground 
foi*  the  alteration. 

The  Bull  Inscription  ig  followed  by  the  text 
of  the  Memorial  Cylinders,  on^  of  which  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  version  published 
by  Dr,  Oppert  has  ten  lines  of  xupei£orm  in  the 
middle  of  the^.inscriixtion,  which  are- .omitted  on 
the-Museum  oopir  ;,a<]hdihesr£ctn»  the  most  dil- 
Qcult  -pari  of .  the  toxi  The  whole  of  >  this  >  ia- 
scriptioB  neoda  -f mrther  work.  After  the  cylin- 
d«ii^>  Dr.  Oppert  hm  translated  three  small 
tablet  texts,  one  <d  which  is  ^t  celebrated  Gold 
Tablel    In  the  following  pages  translations  are 
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given  of  some  small  Babylonian  inscriptions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  among  the  spoil  car- 
ried off  on  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  As- 
syrians, in  B.a  710.  First  come  some  small 
oval  objects  of  baked  clay,  pierced  like  b^ds, 
for  hanging  round  the  neck ;  they  are  inscribed 
generally  with  the  name  of  a  woman,  and  the 
name  of  her  husband  or  master,  together  with 
the  date  at  which  he  acquired  her.  Four  of 
thtise  inscriptions  are  given  by  Dr.  Oppert,  and 
are  dated  in  the  9  th,  10th,  and  11th  years  of 
Merodach  Baladan  (s.a  713-711.)  One  out  of 
the  four  is  given  as  a  masculine  name ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  one  is  correctly  copied, 
as  in  all  other  known  oases  the  wearers  were 
females.  Besides  those  in  Dr.  Oppert's  work 
there  is  an  unpublished  one  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum which  affords  a  good  idea  of  these  inscrip- 
tions :  Sa  (sal)  lli-pa-a  sa  -  su  sa  Sin  -  esses 
Qf  the  female  JSipa  slave  of  Sineesee 
arah  sabatu  saaat  11  Maniduk  -  bal  - 
month  Sebdt  IXth  year     of    Merodach 

iddina       sar  Babilu. 

Baladan    king    qf    Bqbylon, 

The  women  who  wore  these  objects  were 
evidently  taken  captive  to  Assyria ;  and  hence 
the  presence  of  these  inscriptioDS  'in  the 
Assyrian  mind.  Another  tropJhy  from  ^  Ba- 
bylon is  the  cone  of  Tul-bal-icUnav,  an  an- 
cient king  of  Babylon.  Dr.  Oppert  then  gives 
a  reading  of  the  longest  inscription  of  Sargon, 
the  "  Inscription  des  Annales ;  but  this  part  of 
his  work  is  not  nearlv  so  satisfactory  as  the 
earlier  portion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
tcription  he  has  translated  a  considerable  por- 
lion  of  a  different  text — the  whole  of  the  trans- 
lation from  "  Palais  de  Sargon,"  p.  29,  down  to 
*  Elu  dea  rois,"  p.  80,  belonging  to  an  indepen- 
dent inscription,  part  of  the  remainder  of  which 
is  given  in  Botta*s  Monumente  de  Ninvoe,  As 
regards  the  body  of  the  inscription^  be  has  ne- 
glected to  make  any  distinction  between  what 
is  found  in  the  mutilated  portions  of  the  text 
and  what  \»  added  biy  way  of  restoration.  He 
has  tak^n  as  the  basis  it  his  division  of  the 
years  the  plan  proposed  in  tlift-  Zeitschrift  fur 
Aegyptische  Sprache^  for  July  and  August, 
1860  ;  but  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  the 
1st,  13tfa,  14th^  and  l&th  years,  althou^  pro- 
bably oooupyiog  thj»  proposed  positions,  are  by 
no  mean&  oertain,  and  when  given  without  any 
mark  of  doub^  or -any  indication  that  tbey  are 
restoratum?,  would  mislead  a  student  unao- 
quainted  with  tha  text.  This,  the  longest  in- 
seription  in  the  book,  is  not  acoompanied  by  the 
cuneiform  teiit,  and  is  not  well  translated. 

2«  Thb  Athen^ns  reckoned  their  years  by 
their  eponymous  archons;  and  it  is  by  the 
series  of  these  archont-  that  the  dironology  of 
their  history  is  established  from  the  71st  to 
the  122d  Olympiad*  So  far,  the  chronology 
has  long  been  fixed.  But  two  great  gaps 
remaii>*~fro0ir  the-  7thr  to  the  71st  Olympiad, 
and  from  the  I22d  Olympiad  to  the  end  of  the 
Romaor  emplceir  The  first  is  aknoat  hopeless ; 
with  the  seeond,  rese^cb  is  actively  engaged, 
and  the  sligbtest  su/ccess  obtained  in  the.  effort 
is  important  Certain  marbles  whieh  were 
found  some  ten  years  ago,  and  have  been  called 


the  Ephebic  marbles,  have  furnished  new 
material  for  this  critical  investigation.  It  is 
known  that  the  youths  of  Athens,  the  l6rj$oL, 
received  a  common  education  designed  ^  fit 
them  for  public  life.  Forming  bv  anticipation 
a  sort  of  image  of  the  society  which  they  were 
about  to  enter,  they  had  their  own  archons, 
etc. ;  and  their  studies  and  exercises  were 
carried  on  under  a  director  {Koofni-nj^)  and 
vice-director  (uvTiKoanriTTn ),  and  a  tutor 
(nai6oTptl3ijg  ).  The  public  collie  of  the  Ephebi 
commemorated  its  acts  and  the  names  of  its 
prizemen  by  inscriptions,  in  which,  together 
with  the  Ephebi  themselves,  their  directors 
and  masters  were  mentioned ;  and  the  epony- 
mous archon  under  whom  the  inscription  had 
been  cut  was  also  indicated.  It  is  obvious 
what  assistance  is  thus  afforded  to  chronological 
investigation.  A  comparison  of  the  inscrip- 
tions with  one  another  may  exhibit  the  same 
men  holding  different  college  offices,  of  which 
the  higher  would  naturally  be  the  later ;  and  it 
mav  thus  establish  a  sequence  in  the  marbles, 
and  consequently  in  the  archons  mentioned  in 
them.  Then^  on  the  discovery  of  a  historical 
indication  fixing  the  epoch  of  one  of  them,  tho 
others,  which  possessed  only  a  relative  date, 
would  acquire  an  absolute  one.  This  is  the 
end  towards  which  M.  Dumont  has  worked 
in  his  Eeeaisur  la  Chronologie  dee  Arch/mtes 
Atheniens.  He  is  far  enough  from  filling  up 
the  gap  of  six  centuries;  but  his  lalK)ur 
has  not  been  without  results ;  he  has  cleared 
the  way  and  pointed  out  the  method.  The 
specimens  of  these  marbles  which  we  at 
present  possess  were  found  in  an  old  wall  that 
was  cut  away  to  make  a  road ;  and  there  most 
be  many  more  of  them  in  what  remains  of  St. 
As  fresh  ones  are  brou^t  to  light,  it  will 
become  possible  to  multiply  the  necessarj 
comparisons,  and  determine  new  d^tes  in  the 
history  of  Athens, 

8.  Mr.  Hamilton's  edition  of  'Malmesbury*s 
Acta  of  the  SnglUh  BiehopB  wants  the  inteii^t 
that  attaches  to  the  first  publication  of  a 
manuscript.  Few  books  hate  been  on  tike 
whole  better  known.  Still  the  need  for  a 
critical  edition,  if  not  absolutely  overwhelming, 
was  very  great*  The  editions  of  Saville  and 
Gale  abound  in  clerical  errors,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  for  the  student  to  understand  that 
"  Abrimas  should  be  "Abrincas"  (Avran- 
ches  \  that .  **Bribegus  *'  Is  a^  mistake  for 
"  Brihtegus,  **  or  that  ^^Furhraeteam^V  itahxazed 
and  given  as  one  word,  belongs  to  an  account 
of  a  thief  stealing  a  plate  of  gold.  Besides 
this,  Mr.  Him^ilton  believes  that  he  has  (Its- 
covered  Malmesbury's  autograph  manuscript, 
containing  some  passages  that  were  omitted  in 
latw  editions,  as  too  severe,  or  as  likely  to 
dve  offence.  One  of  these  is  the  story  wnieh 
Bjoighton  reproduces,  that.Ratidlf  Flambi^ 
Bishop  of  Durham,  tempted  his  n^onks  witib 
forbidden  food  and  tne  ministi^tions  of 
wanton  women ;  and  it  must  accordii^gly  ho 
assumed  that  Knighton  worked  trova  an  on- 
mutilated  edition,  or  at  least  copied  a  prede- 
cessor who.  had  used  one.  .Jwr.  HamUton^s 
arguments  in  support  of  his  theciry  seem  Httle 
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short  of  demonstratiye.  One  of  them  turns  on 
the  fact  that  constant  corrections  are  inserted 
in  a  way  which  no  scribe  would  venture  on 
down  to  1140.  Now  the  HUtcria  Kovella 
breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  end  of  1142 ;  and  it 
seems  natural  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
Malmesbury^s  labours  and  life  ended  about 
that  time. 

In  many  respects  Mr.  Hamilton* s  editorial 
work  comes  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  that  has 
been  done  for  the  Record  Commission.  His 
life  of  Malmesbury  is  sound  and  thorough,  and 
adds  some  noteworthy  facts  to  Mr.  Wright's 
biography — an  approximate  determination  of 
the  author's  age,  and  an  identification  of  a 
manuscript  supposed  to  be  lost  The  notes 
arc  mostly  careful  and  full ;  and  the  index  is 
of  exemplary  completeness.  The  text  is  given 
as  the  author  wrote  it,  not  in  the  artificial 
Latin  of  modem  schoolbooks;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  hoped  that  this  point,  for  which 
editors  have  long  been  contending,  is  at  last 
finally  conceded.  Naturally,  however,  there 
are  some  shortcomings.  At  p.  401,  a  charter 
occurs  in  which  iBthelstan  is  made  to  give 
certain  lands  to  Malmesbury  Monastery,  and  to 
recite  an  attempt  against  himself  by  the  j^the- 
ling  j^ELfred.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  this  charter  is  forged.  Its  very  date 
of  937  does  not  agree  with,  Sie  year  of  the  in- 
diction ;  and  among  the  bishop^  who  sign  it 
are  Wiilfelm  of  Wells,  who  was  instituted  in 
938,  Sexhelm  of  Chester  le  Strecit  and  Kinsig 
of  Lichfield,  whose  dates  are  947  and  949, 
Alfrith  of  Winchester,  probably  confounded 
with  Alfsin,  who  was  made  bishop  in  951,  and 
Eadhelm  of  Selse^r,  who  dates  from  963.  It 
is  not  too  much  t9  demand*  that  the  spurious- 
ness  of  such  a  document  should  be  exposed ; 
but  Mr.  Hamilton  only  refers  the  reader  in 
a  note  to  another  copy  of  the  deed  which  is 
given  in  the  Codex  Diplomaticus,  and  which, 
tiioogh  at  least  more  possible,  Mr.  Eemble  also 
regards  as  imauthentic.  Lastly,  Domacester, 
where  the  charter  was  signed,  is  explained  in  a 
side-note  as  Doncaster.  It  was  almost 
certainly  Dorchester^  in  Dorsetshire,  because 
it  was  customaiy  for  charters  to  be  signed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  they  dealt 
with,  because  signatures  in  Yorkshire  are  most 
unusual,  and  bfecause  there  is  no  authority  or 
reason  for  supposing  that  Doncaster,  ,  the 
Boman  Danum,  was  ever  spelled  with  ari  r  in 
the  first  syllable.  Generally,  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  a  little  loose  about  topography.  At  p.  174, 
he  turns  Wherwell  into  Warewelt,  coirecting 
the  mistake,  however,  in  his  index ;  and  p.  885 
he  conjectures  that  Biscepestruwe^  the  Bis- 
cepestrev  of  Domesday,  and  now  Bishopstrow, 
near  Warminster  iii  Wiltshire,  Was  Stoke  Or- 
c^aj*d  in  Gloucestershire,  a  county  with  which 
Aldelm,  frcwn  whom  it  took  its  name,  had  no 
connection.  Another  'c\irious  inisttlke  of  a 
different  kind  occurs  at  p.  156.  Malmesbuty 
says  that  he  knows  nothing  about  St.  Germin  ; 
aod  Mr.  Hamilton  comments  6n'  this  as 
strange.  "  since  be  has  himself  recorded  some 
particulars  of  St.  Germanus,  in  the  Gesta 
Regum."  But  St  Germanu^  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  and  St  Germin  or  Jurmin,  •onf  essor, 


were  two  very  different  persons,  and  both,  as 
well  as  St.  German  of  Paris,  have  a  place  in 
the  Calendar.  The  oversight  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  Malmesbury  goes  on  to  say  that 
St  Germin  was  brother  to  St  Etheldred, 
who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and  was 
daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  the  ^st  Angles. 
The  relationship  is  also  mentioned  in  Thomas 
of  Ely's  history  of  Ely.  But  if  Mr.  Hamilton's 
book  is  not  absolutely  faultless,  it  must  be 
added  that  its  defects,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
are  unimportant  and  rare. 

4.  The  third  volume  of  Hovedon's  Chroni- 
cles takes  us  out  of  the  years  for  which  he 
is  more  or  less  a  mere  transcriber  into  those 
for  which  he  is  an  authority  at  first-hand. 
But  the  interest  of  the  history  does  not  increase 
proportionately.  Henry  il's  reign  was  one 
of  the  highest  constitutional  importance,  and 
one  which  had  never  been  dealt  with  adequate- 
ly. Professor  Stubbs  was  fortunate  enough, 
in  examining  it,  to  clear  up  much  that 
had  not  been  properly  understood,  and  to  con- 
tribute much  new  material.  In  his  preface 
to  the  third  volume  he  in  no  way  falls  be- 
low the  standard  of  his  first  labours;  but 
the  subject  matter  is  less  promising;  and 
the  history  of  Longchamp's  regency  nad  al- 
ready been  admirably  treated  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave.  It  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that 
Professor  Stubbs,  folldwing  such  a  predeces- 
sor, has  foimd  rt  possible  to  bring  the  actors 
and  scenes  of  the  period  more  completely, 
though  not  perhaps  more  vividly,  before  the 
eye. 

Like  Palgrave,  Professed  Stubbs  midertakes 
the  apology  of  Richard  i.'s  character;  and 
he  does  it  even  more  unre»ervedly.  For  in- 
stance, he  discredits  the  charge  whkh  Hu^  de 
Nunant  and  Giraldtis  Cambrensls  brought,  that 
Longchamp*8  grandfather  was  a  rtmaway  serf. 
The  point  is  of  more  hnportance  than  it 
seems;  for  it  directly  affects  the  question 
how  far  it  wiEis  possible  for  itten  of  the  low- 
est rank  to  rise  into  a  higher  station  in 
society.  Gerard  of  Athy,  '*8ervu8  et  a  ser- 
vis  oriundas  utroque  par^nt^,"  wh<>  rose  to 
such  importance  as  td  be  ihentioned  in  Magna 
Charta,  is  of  course  a  famiHar '  instance  of 
such  elevations.  It  may  "be  thought,"  indeed, 
that  Richard  i.,  Who  forcedly  divorced  bis 
fathbr*S  employ^,  l^tephen"de  Tutonis,"  be- 
cause he  was  hot  well-borti  enough  to  deserve 
his  wife,  wbuld  have  been  less  likely  than 
John  to  employ  a  parvenu;  But  even  tifciia 
alignment  disappears  if  Stephen  de  Turonis 
wa^  as  Professor  Stubbs  and  Mr.'  Fobs  think, 
the  Stephen  of  Turnham,  whom  Richard  soon 
afterwards  fotrdsted  with  the  government  of 
Cyprus.  If  we  regard  Longchailip's  father 
as  one  of  the  numerous  foreigners  who  serv- 
ed Heni^  i^  i^®  ^^  ^^^  Stephen — a  con- 
jectnte  which  seems  j)robable  ffbm  th«  date 
and  place  with'  which  he  5s  first  connected 
^t  Witt  not  be  difficult  to  undtewtand  why 
his  son,  li  thurchmati  and'mkn  of  rare  abil- 
ity, ro^^  some  thirty  y^^KfS  later  to  be  the 
first  of  EngHsh  offldals.  Most;  crttics  will 
agree  that  G&aldus's  charges  against  his  moral- 
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ity,  being  as  they  are  unsupported  (for  it  is 
doubtful. whether  Hugh  de  Nunant  intended 
any  insinuation),  prove  absolutely  nothing. 
But  it  is  goin^  too  far  when  Professor  Stubbs 
argues :  *^  It  is  impossible,  if  there  were  any 
truth  in  such  charges,  that  John  should  have 
charged  him,  as  his  most  offensive  crime, 
with  introducing  into  England  the  foreign 
custom  of  serving  on  the  knee.*'  It  is  cer- 
tainly curious  that  John  should  have  fixed 
on  that  particular  charge  as  the  most  palpa- 
bly damning  in  public  estimation;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  an  angry  man  does 
not  always  manage  his  case  ably,  and  that 
John^s  own  moral  character  was  such  as 
might  induce  ham,  to  think  silence  about  car- 
nal vices  discretion.  The  causes  of  the  out- 
break, in  which  Longchamp  was  driven  from 
England,  are  adminkUy  explained  by  Profes- 
sor Stubbs  in  his  summing  up,  l>ut  are  a 
little  lost  sight  of  in  his  narrative.  The  chancel* 
lor,  as  he  puts  it,  feU  "under  the  accumu- 
lation of  hatred  not  because  of  it,**  and 
might  have  continued  to  misgovern  England 
if  it  had  not, been  John's  direo.t  Interest  to 
oppose  him*  In  fact,  by  a  not  uncon^mon 
combination,  the  official  who  served  his  mas- 
ter with  thorov^  singleness  of  purpose,  seem- 
ed Quite  unconscious  that  he  nad  anv  duij 
to  the  country.  In  promoting  Arthur  s  suc- 
cession, in  restraining  John's  acquisition  of 
power,  in  trying  to  obtain  an  oath  o£  fealty 
from  Geoffrey  Plantagepet,  Longchamp  ua- 
doubtedly  acted  as  a  loyal  servant  of  the 
absent  long.  But  he  coufd  not  resist  the 
vulgar  temptation  of  enriching  and  aggran- 
dizing hii&  family^  or  keep  the  Frenchman's 
contempt  lor  what  seemed  English  barbarism 
under  pontroL  Such  a  man,  cpmpejled  by 
his  master's  orders  to  raise  /noney  In  whatever 
way,  and  leaning^  irom  inclination  and  ne- 
cessity, upon  tl^e  support  of  foreign  officials 
and  troops,  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to 
provoke.  rebDllioi?u  But  John's  prominence  in 
the  quarrel  appears  to  have,  bec^^ mora. mat- 
ter of  aocldeiit  i^^  hrngfih^imp^k  ^^  ^^ 
people  of.  England ,  clung  ,  to  |bhe  causiQ  of 
their  absent  hero,  an4  crusader  with  &  pa- 
thetic, loyalty  which  Bichard  i^eyer  ^preoia- 
ted  or  repaid},  a^^  the  Earl,  of  Jdoretain, 
though  very  pqwerfuj  to  embarrass ,  English 
domestic  policy^  was  .ab§ol^tely  without  hjold 
on  the.  country,.  B^  ,wh*tev^.  JAidicial  esti- 
mate, may  he  fonped  pf  the  actors  in,  these 
transaotioi:^  th&  ^u^  (^  Prc^es^or  Stubbs^s 
narrative,  id  ,h^  ,faet  unimpajred;  and  it  is 
a  real  page  in  the  histoj^f  of  Ei<fhar4,  JU, 
giving  thefinitjgooi  estiiuatQ' of  ,s^^:h  m?n 
as  Si^gh  d&  if^ant  ^d  Bi^rfi  qe  ruiaet» 
and  many ,  in^por,ta^t .  ijet^  ijj ,  ^amiXy^.  his- 
tory^ It '/is  onjy  jnece^^fj^.  ,to  afid  one  sUght 
criticisp^  .,  I«i .  ft ,  .qohf,.  p.  I^v^,  :  Profp^sor 
Stubby  ^P9(|l^  V.'^t  i"^  ,we?:^  possihle^  thf^t 
GepflS:^,  P^v^enet  was  i^h®  son  jof  ,  ^o^i- 
mond  ClifioD^.  -  He.l^  hims^,  dope  som^ 
thing  tajvw4^  /JisRfpvmg  this  ^a4iti9a;,,  b^t, 
if  he  still  hesitates,  he  will  probably,  fihd  ^A 
slight  collateral  proof  in  the  Fines  of  King 
John's  reigPs^  .^hiph  .,9hojf  ,  ^hat ,  a.  Wafter 
Clifford,  senior,  almost  certainly  Eosamond's 


father,  was  alive  in  1207.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  further  presumption  that  she  was 
not  Henry  il's  mistress  in  1150.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  link  has  been  dropped  in 
the  Clifford  pedigree. 

5.  Caauceb  is  a  household  word  with  his 
own  coimtrymen ;  but  while  there  lacks  neither 
love  nor  reverence  for  him  in  England,  the  fact 
is  si^ificant,  that  the  most  complete  book  of 
studies  on  his  writings  is  the  work  of  a  German 
scholar.  Herr  Ten  Brink's  Stvdien  is  far  more 
valuable  and  trustworthy  than  the  work  of  M. 
Sandras,  both  because  his  analysis  of  facts  is 
more  minute  and  searching,  and  also  because 
M.  Sandras  subordinates  Chaucer,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  poetic  activity,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  troubadours.  Herr  Ten 
Brink  on  the  contrary,  following  the  lead  of 
English  Chaucer  students^  divides  the  master's 
po^c  life  into  three  penods.  To  the  first — 
that  of  French  influence — ^belong  his  translation 
of  the  Roman  de  la  rose,  and  the  "  Boko  of  the 
Duchesse ;"  it  ranges  from  1866  to  1372-3 — the 
date  of  his  first  visit  to  Italy.  In  the  second 
period,  from  1373  to  1384],  Italian  influence 
predominates;  it  includes  the  "Life  of  ^t. 
Cecil,"  the  "Assembly  of  Foules,"  the  transla- 
tion of  feoeduus  de  Comotationc,  with  '*Troylus 
and  Cryseyde,"  the  "Hous  of  Fame,"  and 
**  Palemon  and  Arcile,"  which  last  Herr  Ten 
Brink  takes  to  have  been  a  complete  version  of 
the  Theseide,  from  which  the  "  Knightes  Tale  " 
was  afterwards  recast  The  list  from  1384  to 
1400,  the  year  of  Chaucer'^ ,  death,  comprises 
the ,  "  Complaynt  of  Mars  and  Venus,  the 
"  Legende  of  Gode  Wom^**  the  Asfrolabie," 
"  Anelida  and  Arcite,"  the  "  Canterbury  Tales," 
and  sundry  small  poems.  This  third  period, 
marked  by  the  author  as  that  of  Chaucer's  full 
power  and  independence,  wilt  be  analysed  in 
th^  Seconal  part  of  his  Stitdien^    , 

He  regards  the  development  o^  Chaucer*s 
genius  as  typical  of  the  development  of  Engli^li 
culture  from  the  14th  to  thelCth  centHry,  and 
considers  that  ^  thorough,  kixo\^ledgo  ci  his 
works,  involm^  atleasta  gene^i^'iclea  of  their 
chronology,,  is  indispei]^sahle  to  the  ^isioricad 
study  of  J&ngUsh  literature.  Under  W  faaiida, 
therefore,  each  poem  forms  the  l^heme  of  a  dis- 
sertation, which  dlseusses  the  qhronology  of  tbe 
wprk,  its  sovircQB,  tno  forms  in^  which  it  appears, 
and  its  $e^hefi(^l  e;^cellences  or  d^ects.  The 
n^et^Pd  ,^  employed  .  >  is  s^c^ .  cntical ; ,  and 
though,  3n  respept  of  some  qixestiph^,tji^  ex- 
trepi^minutei^^ss  and  s^btit^  of  jthe  reasoning 
may  har  an  a^^ptance  ot  the  hypotheses  jdnf^ 
proofs  o|  a  mora  direct'  kind  p^.ihojjrbdwc^a, 
y^  ;  on  pth^r  points^ .  arguments  arp  ^rcn:i^t 
lorwarfjl,  9tr  sj^crfyat* we^gl^  .fmdjjiupher  to 
saj^isty ^7  9>^^  wb,o  can  ap{{re(ia»t!^  ^o'ljwadf;^- 
soningin  th^  discussion  pf  nt^cary  i^ues^i^ 

i^  /J.Uous,of  Fame,?  j^mc^c9,mpns(es,alj^l^ 
}>^i  kfxoyvn  eri'ticjjsp^  ^yi,  ,^e;8ulye,9i,  jt^g^ 
witkfliyfjH  ori|;^),  matfer.  JThe  ,|>fi^t;i^  ^»tje 
with  which  IJIJeris  f^aBnuKnas  J^a^M  to.m^ 
Jy,  ditterent  sourcj^s  th«  we^<}i^j(j,c1^ipa^  apd 
medi^yal  influences ,  an4  r^inwf jwaces  ^hicb 
that  wonderful  poem  exhibitsJV^uppleme^tod 
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by  his  able  comparison  of  its  merits  with  those 
of  the  "  Boke  of  the  Duchesse,"  will  afford  the 
student  the  clearest  idea  possible  of  Chaucer's 
poetic  development  from  1370  to  1384,  the 
proximate  dates  of  the  two  productions.  In 
1370,  the  poet  of  the  Elecy,  not  yet  loose  from 
French  leading-strings,  li^ours  with  little  pow- 
er or  originality  through  his  appointed  task- 
But  in  1884,  after  years  of  grave  study  and  un- 
wearied exercise  of  his  high  faculty,  the  former 
disciple  of  Guillaumo  de  Machault  has  ripened 
into  the  master,  free  in  thought  and  bold  of 
utterance,  working  after  a  fashion  essentially 
his  own,  yet — ^to  borrow  Goethe's  figure — with 
all  the  air  about  him  vibrating  to  grand  melo- 
dies with  which  his  native  powers  had  been  stet 
in  unison. 

On  points  of  metre  and  assonance  Chaucer 
is  known  to  have  taken  unusual  pains ;  and  the 
general  canons  of  his  rhyme  are  deduced  from 
his  works  and  laid  down  by  Herr  Ten  Brink  as 
follow: — First,  ie^  ye^  nominal  terminations, 
also  Present  and  Preterite  of  verbs;  these 
rhyme  either  with  each  other,  or  with  odier 
terminationd  In  ^,  aye.  Second,  y^Yt,  y,  t, 
A,S.  ^,  ige^  tee;  these  rhyme  with  each  other; 
with  Latin  forms  i,  and  with  the  pronoun  I. 
Third,,  e,  ee^Tr.  «,  ce,  original  £ngnsh  words 
in  e,  ee  ;  these  endings  rhyme  among  eadi  other. 
Now  it  IS  admitted  that  all  the  poems  exhibit 
instahces  of  departure  from  the  above  rules, 
while  the  "Romaunt  of  Ae  ftose"  sets  the 
second  completely  at  defiance.  On  this  point 
some  may  ibdine  to  grant  Chaucer  the  royal 
prerogathro  of  dispensing  with  his  own  laws ; 
but  Herr  Ten  Brink  insists  that  in  the  former 
instance  the  hss.  are  at  fault,  not  the  pdet, 
while"  the  difficulty  presented  by  ttie  false 
rhymes  of  the  **llomaurit'*  is  met  by  assigning 
to  that  translation  chronologidtl  precedence 
over  the  strict  code  of  assonances  which  the 
poet  afterwards  imposed  upon  himself.  De- 
spite these  irregularities  Herr  Ten  Brink  pro- 
poses these  laws  of  rhyme  is  an  unftuling 
touchstone  for  the  genuineness  of  Chaucer 
poems.  All  pieces  enumerated  In  the  "Le- 
gende  of  Qode  Women,"  all  later  poems  speci- 
fied by  Lydtote  in  the  '^Fall  of  Princes.^  he 
argues,  ^nd  this  test ;  ft!l  others  attributed  to 
C&ucer  tail  on  7ts  application,  and  consequent- 
ly must  be  spurious.  Three  of  these,  the 
**Iiamentacion  of  Mary  Magdaieine^  flie  *^A8- 
setnblee  of  Ladies.**  and  the  "Kelnedie  Of 
Love,"  which  have  been  already  i'electedbt  the 
best  judges,  afe  ixot  discussed ;  tne'i^eihaihing 
four — the  "Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  "^Chauceres 
0remc,'*  the  "Coui^  of  Love,"  thef'**ComplAynt 
of  the  Black  Knight," — are  treated  at  length. 
Now  the  test  propf)Sed  "by  Herr  Ten  Brink 
is  important:  and  Mr.  BradsHat^  considers  not 
only  the  four  poemtf  last  named,  but  the  *^tto- 
maunt  of  the  Rose"  also,  t6  be  apocryphal 
Until,  how^vet^  his  ammients  and  pf oofs  nave 
teeti  published  and  Aorou^ly  exutmined^  the 
Question  must  remain  o^etil  Some  bbvfous 
difficulties  tire  presented  bjr  Hctr  Teii  Brfnk*s 
views.  First^  tte  toucHfetone  furnished  by  Ittws 
of  rhyme  cahnot  possibly  be  applied  to  these 
PQems.  They  are  not  eictunt  m  manuscript; 
and  everybody  knows  them  to  have  been  un- 


scrupulously adapted,  both  in  language  and 
orthography,  by  the  Elizabethan  editors  to  the 
fashion  of  their  own  time — an  act  which  also  re- 
moves all  secondary  objections  on  the  score  of 
certain  words  and  forms.  Add  to  this,  that  at 
first  sight,  both  on  sesthetical  and  psychological 
grounds,  these  compositions  would  pass  as 
Uhaucex^s,  and  ttiat  a  close  comparison  with 
his  uncontested  poems  brings  out  numerous 
strong  though  less  obvious  points  of  contact 
Indeed  some  characteristics  adduced  in  proof 
of  spuriousness  might  bear  a  very  different  con- 
struction. Take,  for  instance,  m  the  "  Flower 
and  the  Leaf,"  its  peculiarity  of  carrying  on 
the  closing  sentence  of  one  stanza  to'  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  which  not  only  marks,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  all  Chaucer's  poems 
written  in  the  same  metre— his  ftivourite  rhyme 
royal — but  Is  actually  identical  with  the  grace- 
ful art  whereby  he  constantly  welds  his  coup- 
lets one  with  another.  And  another  objection 
raised  against  the  "Flower  and  the  Leaf," 
namely  its  want  of  classical  recollections,  would 
eqtudly  apply  to  the  "Prioresses  Tale"  and  the 
**  Second  Nonlics  Tale."  For  here,  a^  there, 
the  poet^  speaking  in  the  person  of  a  lady,  fitly 
puts  into  her  mouth  Httle  of  the  raw  material 
of  ctdture,  but  much  of  its  subtlest  essence,  in 
the  form  of  lofty  morality  Imd  exquisite  senti- 
ment Secondly,  the  hypothesis  that  the  com- 
positions specified  in  nxe  "Legende  of  Gode 
Women,"  witii  those  enumerated  by  Lydgate, 
make  up  the  whole  bddy  of  Chaucer's  works, 
vrhile  it  hardly  justifies  his  well-estabHshed 
reputation  as  a  prolific  writer,  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  eviaence  furnished  by  the  "  Prcces 
de  Chauceres,"  to  which  Herr  Ten  Brink  makes 
no  reference  whatever.  And  lastly,  if  these 
pieces  in  question  do  not  belong  to  the  writer 
to  whom  they  have  been  always  attributed, 
whose  are  they  ?  Their  merits  are  unequal ; 
but,  as  a  whole,  they  bear  not  merely  the 
mark,  as  Herr  Ten  Brink  insists,  of  a  great 
noef  s  influence,  and  clever  mimicry  of  his  style, 
but  the  ^talnp  of  initnitable  genius.  Could  a 
man  capable  of  siich  work  have  Bved  and  died 
a  nameless  shadow  among  his  contemporaries  ? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  any  poet 
Other  than  Chaucer  in  that  p'ertod/to  whom, 
for  histance,  we'cin  ascribe*  the  **  Flower  and 
the  Leaf  " — ^apocm  so  piirfect  that  it  could  but 
suffer  even  under  Di^den'd  hand  t 

It  appear^  from  the'  notes  to  the  present  work 
that  Herr  Wlttiehn  Hertzberg,  w'ell  known  as 
the  German  Transhitor  of  Gie  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  was  the  first  pritJe  who  fn  print  pro- 
noimced  the  **  Testament  of  Love "  spurious. 
His  reftitons  were  pubfished'a  twelvemonth 
-prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Payn6  Cottier's  Essay 
in  1867.  Herr  Ten  Brink  MW  irfdorses  his 
jud^ent  The  appendix  Contains  Machault's 
^Dit  de  la  Fontaine  aihoureuse,''  in  some  res- 
pect? tfie  prototype  of  the  "^Boke  of  the 
Ducheiise,"  and  Froiteart's  *^Btt  du  bleu  che- 
valier," erfoneously  stated  by  If.  Sandras  to 
be  the  original  of  the  **  Cotiiplay  nt  df  the  Black 
^Khight"  ' 

6.    Ix  Germany  there  is  a  large  number  of 
societies  which  devote  themselves  to  the  inves- 
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ti^tioD  of  local  history,  and,  wisely  keeping 
within  these  limits,  prepare  the  materials  for 
works  of  wider  range  and  a  higher  point  of 
view.     There  has  been  a  growing  conviction 
amongst  them  that  the  mediaeval  sources  es- 
pecially should  be  published,  in  order  to  enable 
historians  to  work  upon  this,  the  safest  foun- 
dation ;  and  the  increase  of  wealth  has  afforded 
means  for  carrying  out  the  plan  to  a  consider- 
able extent    Amongst  this  mass  of  publications 
an  exceptional  importance  belongs  iJb  the  Bres- 
lauer  Ifrhund^nbuch^  edited  by  Dx.  Kom,  an 
ofiScer  of  the  Archives  at  Breslau,  who  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  a  collection  of  records 
for  a  history  of  the  trades  and  guilds  in  Silesia. 
The  history  of  Breslau  is  of  singular  interest 
Discord  in  the  Ducal  Hou^e  of  Poland,  and 
family  alliances  with  the  German  Emperors, 
had  led  to  a  separation  of  Silesia  from  Poland 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.     The  Silesian 
Dukes,  divided  from  the  beginning  into. several 
families   with  separate  dominions,  relied  for 
suppcurt  upon  their  German  allies,  and  greatly 
favoured  German  immigration*      Monasteries 
were  founded  by  German  mook^,  who  brought 
German  peasants,  into  the  country  to  cultivate 
the  lands  bestowed  on  them,  which  for  the 
most  part  weire  thinly  peopled  and  little  culti- 
vated.   G^man  merchants  aisp  settled  in  the 
Slavonic  territories,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Dukea,  chiefly  near  the  ducal  castle  at  Breslau, 
in  which  neighbourhood  also  a  bishopric  was 
founded  in  the  year,  1000.    This  colony,  which 
rapidly  increased,  was  upder  the  rule  of  admin- 
istrators elected  by  ita  own  members ;  it  was  exr 
empt  from  (jtie  jurisdiction  of  the  Polish  officials^ 
and.  subject  only  ta  the  authority,  of  the  puke 
himself.     Of  Uu&  earliest  time  few  records  are 
extant     From  such  as  do  retrain,  Professor 
Stenzel,  .and  more  recently  Professor  Grilnha- 
gen,  have  extracted  with  much  acuteness  an 
account  of  the  social  relations  otf  ih^i  period. 
In  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  the  colony  was 
destroyed »  but  immediately  aiter  the  departure 
of  this  terrible,  enemy  it  wa?  re^-established, 
endowed  with  new  privi^egies,  aod  developed  so 
as  to  f o^m  a  town.    The  plan*  shows  a  spacious 
market-plaoe  in  the  centre,  with  the  large  town- 
house  and  the  two  principal,  churches,  from 
which  radiate  long  broad  street^  intersected 
again  by  others  at  a  right  angle,  the  whole  well 
fortifled  bywaUs  and  jnoats.      Tp,  this  new 
town  the, £)))ke  gave  tbe  h^vs  of  Magdeburg, 
which  were  adopted  throughout  the,  eastern 
part  of  Germany  and  spread  far  fnio  th^  Sla- 
vonic lands.  •   It  Wfas  not  merely  that  thp  regu- 
lations and  usages  of  M^gdcbui^.  were  ,in&o- 
djuced,but  Magdeburg  itself  was  ako  regarded 
as  the  Supreme  Court  of  law  \  that  is  to  say, 
in  all  law-suits,. the  two  pfu-tieSjOr  the  judges, 
whenever  in  doubt,  .appealed  for  information 
to  the  j-udges  oi  M^^burg..    The  poetical 
autonomy  <3  Breslavi  became ,  g^^u^ly,  more 
and  more  developed,  untile  as  far  l^g j^r^inary 
aflairs  were  conoerned,  .the  tpw:n. nearly  assumed 
the  attitiide  pf  an  independent  rep^bUc  towards 
its  princes,  who  however  derived  from,  i<t  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  their  revenue.     Money 
assistance  given  at  the,righ<^  moment  oft^  oo- 
tained  for  it  new  privileges  and  immunities. 


After  the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of  Breslau 
the  sovereign  power  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Ring  John  of  Bohemia,  and  his  son  Charles  iv., 
the  Roman  Emperor,  who,  though  he  left  a  bad 
repute  behind  him  in  Germany,  bestowed  a 
zealous  and  intelligent  care  on  his  own  domin- 
ions. Breslau  owes  to  him  ^e  completion  of 
her  prosperity  and  happiness ;  under  him  her 
free  self-government  was  fully  developed,  and 
the  civic  constitution  administered  with  great 
judgment  by  an  'elected  magistracy.  The  first 
volume  of  me  Urkundenhuch  comes  down  to 
this  point,  exhibiting  the  development  of  a 
young  commonwealm  till  it  attains  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood.  To  those  who  understand 
how  to  read  historical  sources,  and  possess  the 
requisite  knowlege  for  using  them,  the  book 
will  be  of  great  value ;  and  the  editor  deserves 
praise  for  making  the  product  of  his  toil  at  once 
accessible  to  scholars,  instead  of  keeping  it 
back  till  he  could  extract  its  results  himself 


7.  Thk  cpndemnation  and  execution  of  John 
Hus  at  the  Council  of  Constance  was  an  act 
which  produced  the  gravest  results.  The  whole 
of  Bohemia,  though  in  sore  need  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal reform,  and  teeming  with  reformatory 
energy,  bad  hitherto  remained  attached  to  the 
Church ;  but  it  now  withdrew  from  her  com- 
munion, and  by  the  success  of  its  resistance 
soon  roused  the  fears  of  the  Koman  court  and 
the  German  empire,  Herr  Palacky  has  for 
many  ye^rs  devoted  himself  to  the  history  of 
his  country  y  and  in  investigating  its  sources 
he  has  discovered  a  great  manv  documents 
which  throw  new  light  on  the  history  of  the 
middle-Ages.  Under  the  old  Austrian  regime 
it  wa^  impossible  for  him  to  publish  the  docu- 
ments which  he  had  collected  for  the  history 
of  Hus  ;  and  he!  therefore  gladly  placed  them 
at  professor  Hoefler's  disposal  when  the  Utter 
undertook  the  publication  of  tnese  sourceij.  for 
the  Academy  of  Vienna.  It  was  thus  that  the 
three  volume  of  Hoefler's  Gesckichtsschrciber 
4er  husitischen  Bewegung  in  Bohmen  appeared. 
The  editor  of  that  work,  however,  not  only 
aUowed  free  scope  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
feeling  against  Hus  and  his  oisciples,  but,  what 
IS  of  more  importance,  he  gave  exceedingly 
bad  and  almost  worthless  versions  of  the  docu- 
ments. Herr  Palacky  has  exposed  this  extra- 
ordina^  fa^ure,  and  ha^  now  published  his 
.cpllecjtion  for  himself.  It  is  a  work  of  sober 
aq4  careful  criticism. ,  Soii^e  of  the  documents 
are,  entire^  new  ^  ciU  of  them  are  accurate,  well 
arranged,  and  selected  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge P^  thp  subject ;  apd  those  in  the  Bohemian 
lax^guage  are  accompanied  bf  a  careful  Latin 
trajQslation^  The  work  begins  with  the  letters 
of  Hus  himself  here  for  the  first  time  critically 
edited,  ^nep  follows  Peter  von  Altadenqvich's 
account  ^. of ,  the  jproceedings  ii^  t}ie  council, 
which  hithipr^  nas  only  been  printed  in  a  very 
porrfu^ed  and  imperfepf  f oi;tii.  ^  It  is  accoinpani- 
d  ^  tbe  proper,  documj^ts,  apd.  by  a  selection 
pm  the  ann^  of  t^e  timp.  ,  It  is  a  sq^tter 
ir  copgratulation  th^i  Herr  Palacky  h^  not 
allowed  his  pplitiical  labours  to  divert  him  from 
the  completion  of  this  important  literary  work. 
Scholars  are  now  for  the  firist  time  enabled  to 
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form  an  independent  judgment  on  every  im- 
portant passage  of  the  history,  and  to  Know 
with  certainty  the  real  views  and  opinions  of 
the  great  party  leader. 

8.  Herb  Parthbt,  of  the  Academy  of  Berhn, 
has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  amongst 
students  of  antiquity  for  his  careful  and  sober 
works  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Sicily  and 
on  £gypt  A  short  time  ago  he  issued,  in  the 
publications  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  two  Greek 
papyri  which  bear  witness  to  a  curious  mixture 
of  Pagan  and  Christian  superstition  in  Egypt, 
and  afford  a  valuable  example  of  the  'later 
Greek  uncial  writing.  But  he  has  given 
perhaps  a  still  greater  aid  to  the  advance  of 
teaming  by  his  careful  critical  editions  of 
obscure  or  neglected  works,  such  as  the  lUne- 
rarium  Antonini^  which  he  published  some 
time  ago  in  conjunction  with  Herr  Pinder.  To 
this  he  has  recently  added  the  MirahiUa  RomcB, 
This  mediaeval  description  of  Rome  is  full  of 
legendary  matter ;  but  even  such  matter  has  a 
worth  of  its  own ;  and,  for  purposes  of  topo- 
graphical research,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
know  what  monuments  of  antiquity  existed  in 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Age,  and  what  traditions 
were  preserved  of  their  ancient  appellations 
and  uses.  An  edition  of  the  work  was  published 
by  Montfaucon;  but  the  manuscripts  are 
numerous,  and  differ  widely  from  one  another, 
some  of  uiem  containing  important  additions. 
A  critical  edition  has  long  been  in  preparation 
by  the  Cavaliere  de'  Rossi  Meanwhile,  Herr 
Parthey  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  a  winter 
sojourn  at  Rome  to  consult  the  important 
manuscripts  of  the  Vatican,  library ;  and  his 
text  is  founded  on  the  best  of  tiiem,  and  gives 
the  vai^iations  of  the  others.  Ai  the  end,  a 
passage  of  considerable  length  is  printed  for 
the  first  time.  Herr  Parthey  regards  his  edi- 
tion as  simply  a  precursor  of  de  Rossi's.  It 
will  greatly  %hten  liie  hard  critical  labour  of 
students  who  devote  theiir  attention  io  the 
history  and  topography  of  the  Eternal  City. 
It  contains  an  excellent  index ;  and  a  vafluable 
plan  of  the  city  is  annexed,  in  which  the  emi- 
nent geographer,  Herr  Ei^ert,  has  indicated 
all  the  sites  according  to  the  account  of  tiiem 
given  in  the  work  itself. 

9.  Tme  fact  that  Mr.  Richey*s  Zeetnre^  cm  the 
History  of  Ireland  were  delivered  by  a  Pro- 
testant bcf6re  Protestant  audiences  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  is  a  ti^e-mark  of  the  progress 
Of  toleration  and  enlightenment  in  Ireland.  It 
does  not  appear,  indeed,  l^at  the  author  is  a 
member  of  the  t^chin^  body  of  the  College 
whose  students  he  addressed.  But  it  gave  him 
a  hall  to  lecture  in;  and  his  fratik  drsseciion 
of  the  policy  of  Hetiry  vni.  and  EliTabeth  was 
listened  to  and  sanctioned.  In  a  brief  intro- 
duction he  lays  down  certain  judidotra  princi- 
ples 6f  evidence  by  which  he  desires  to  be 
guided.  One  error,  in  particular,  he  wishes  to 
avoid-^that  of  **  citing  against  the  Celtid  popu- 
lation the  statements'  contained  in  English  and 
Irish  State  Papers,  or  of  citing  -against  the 
English  the  unsupported  allegations  of  Irish 
writers.^'    He  is  of  course  obliged  to  make  most 


use  of  State  Papers ;  but  still  he  has  hardly 
employed  Celtic  sources  of  information  as 
thoroughly  as  they  should  be  and  will  be 
employed.  This  is  not  altogether  his  fault  It 
arises  naturally  from  the  prominence  which 
has  been  given  to  the  translation  and  publica- 
tion of  succinct  annals,  rather  than  of  works 
which  reveal  another  and  more  intellectual  side 
of  Celtic  life. 

When  Mr.  Richey,  however,  does  appeal  to 
the  native  historians,  he  does  not  always  do 
justice  to  their  narrative.  Thus  he  refers  to 
the  Annals  of  the  F^ur  Masters^  and  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  events  chronicled  from  1500  to 
1634,  to  show  that  in  this  period  there  was  an 
excessive  number  of  intestine  wars  and  dis- 
orders. "And  during  this  pwiod,  on  the  otiier 
hand,*'  he  adds,  "there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
enactment  of  any  law,  the  judicial  decision  of 
any  controversy,  the  founding  of  any  town, 
monastery,  or  church ;  and  all  this  is  recorded 
by  tiie  annalist  without  the  slightest  expression 
of  regret  or  astonishment,  and  as  if  such  were 
the  ordinary^  course  <^  life  in  a  Christian 
nation."  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  censmre 
the  compilers  of  any  chronology  for  not  giving 
expression  to  their  feelings  in  recording  the 
facts  winch  took  place  a  century  before.  But 
the  Four  Masters  do  oocasiotudly  speak  of 
Providential  punishments  as  occurring  within 
this  period.  That  they  had  a  bett^  ideal  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  life  in  a  Christian  nation, 
and  that  some  trace  of  it  was  then  discoverable, 
is  manifest  from  their  eulogy  on  the  O'Donnell 
who  died  in  1605.  He  is  called  the  Augustus 
of  the  north-west  of  Europe,  and  is  praised  for 
being  most  hospitable,  jovial,  valiant,  prudent, 
"and  of  the  ht/BX  jurisdiction,  law,  and  rule, 
.  .  .  for  there  was  no  defence  made  [of  the 
houses]  in  Tirconn^  during  his  time,  except 
to  close  the  door  against  the  wind  only;  the 
best  protector  of  the  Church  and  the  learned  ; 
a  man  who  had  given  great  aims  in  honour  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Elements ;  the  man  by  whom 
a  castie  was  first  raised  and  erected  at  Donegal, 
.  .  .  and  a  monastery  for  Friars  deObservantid 
in  Tirconnell,  namely,  the  Monastery  of 
Donegal."  There  are  other  ^alluasions'  of  a 
like  nature  to  be  found,  and  a  distinct  state- 
ment that  in  1508  the  monastery  of  Carrick- 
patrick  was  amimenced  by  (VRourke  and 
Margaret  his  wtfe.  Several  castles  were 
erected;  and  around  castles  and  monasteries 
towns  grew  up.  A  wooden-  bridge  was  even 
built  over  theBhaanon  where  it  is  almost  at  its 
widest  There  are  references  to  contro- 
versies appeased  and  frays  stayed  by  arbitra- 
tion, as  in  A.D.  1525  betw^n  O'NeiU  and 
CDonnell ;  and  if  no  church  was  founded  it  is 
possible  that,  as  ihonast^ei^  abounded  and 
churches  were  respected,  no  such  foundation 
was  required.  Nothing  is  said  by  Mr,  Richey 
of  the  efiWet  produced  on  the  chid^  and  clergy 
by  intercourse  with  foreign  lands ;  but  pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome  and  to  Spain  hx^  mentioned  in 
&  Annals.  An  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who 
had  been  a  Professor  of  the  liberal  arts  at 
Padua,  dies  in  1518.  In  1516,  a  French  knight 
who  had  been  a  pUgrim  to  St.  Patrick's  Purga- 
tory sends  O'Ikmnell,  in  return  for  his  courtesy 
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and  gifts,  "a  ship  with  great  guns,"  which 
enabled  him  to  capture  the  castle  of  Sligo.  It 
is  strange  that  Mr.  Richey  should  have  con- 
tented himself  with  a  simple  denial  of  Mr. 
Brewer^s  statement  that  the  ^^  Neals  *'  and  other 
Celtic  chiefs  were  "  careless  of  art  and  litera- 
tiure,"  living  altogether  a  rude,  savage  life, 
whilst  the  English  squirearchy,  in  their  Tudor 
halls,  were  conning  the  lessons  of  chivalry  in 
the  pages  of  Froissart  and  Malory.  For  almost 
every  year  from  1500  to  1634  there  is  mention 
made  of  some  man  of  learning.  One,  in  1508, 
was  **  qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Poetry  to  become  chief  Professor  of  History 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland*"  Another  is  sidled 
a  "  Professor  of  Poetry ; "  another,  "  Cfhief 
Preceptor  of  Ireland ; "  others  are  distrngnished 
in  medicine  or  law.  All  are  professors;  and 
some  keep  **  houses  of  ho8i»tality."  Several 
of  the  chiefs,  even  in  this  stormy  period,  are 
mentioned  as  knowing  *•*■  the  sciences ; "  and  in 
1512  Niall  O'NeUl  (one  of  Mr.  Brewer's 
uncultured  **  Neals  ")  is  declared  to  have  been 
"  a  man  well  skilled  in  the  sciences  of  history, 
poetry,  and  music."  An  investigation  into  the 
worth  of  these  words,  and  a  research  instituted 
to  discover  what  kind  of  literature  and  lays 
(Ossianic  and  other)  occupied  a  position  answer- 
ing to  that  of  Froissart's  chronicle  in  England, 
would  have  resulted  in  a  more  vivid  as  well  as 
a  more  accurate  picture  of  Celtic  life. 

In  his  description  of  the  Pale  Mr.  Richey  is 
more  at  home.  He  justly  censures  the  failure 
of  two  classes  of  historians,  the  pro-Irish  and 
pro-English,  to  describe  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  oppressed  husbandmen,  or  **  earth- 
workers,"  as  he  calls  them.  While  the  pro- 
Irish  authors  have  reserved  their  sympathy  for 
the  Cdts,  such  writers  as  Mr.  Froude  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  **poore  erthe-tillers  "  were 
worse  off  in  the  Pale  than  in  the  Celtic  districts. 
But  Mr.  Richey  should  have  observed  that  this 
is  a  modem  English  fault,  and  given  due  credit 
to  Sir  John  Davis  for  having  plainly  and 
emphatically  exposed  the  facts.  What  he  has 
stated  required  httle  in  addition  to  give  it  point ; 
but  Mr.  Richey  adduces  evidence  in  profusion 
which  will  serve,  at  least,  to  impress  the  reality 
of  the  case  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers.  To 
illustrate  the  weakness  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, he  says  that  "in  1524,  the  [English] 
cities  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  like  independent 
unperial  cities  of  the  Continent,  carried  on  a 
war  against  each  other  by  sea  and  by  land,  sent 
ambassadors,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace." 
Doubtless  Galway  and  Limerick  are  the  cities 
meant)  the  war  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
seizure  of  Ambrose  Lynch  Fitsjames  of  GhUway 
by  a  citizen  of  Limerick.  In  his  chapters  on 
the  Church  of  Ireland  before  the  Re&n*mation, 
the  author  rightly  declares  that  there  was  no 
difference  of  &ith  or  discipline  between  Ei^ish 
Catholicism  and  Irish,  and  characterizes  Dr. 
Todd's  hypothesis  as  "merely  an  ingenious 
theory  of  a  learned  divine  who  would  protect 
his  Church  from  the  imputation  of  bdng  intru- 
sive and  schismatic."  At  the  same  timtiy  he 
does  not  neglect  to  point  out  that  the  English 
and  Irish  clergy  were  politically  hostile  to  one 
another.    The  moral  state  of  the  country  was 


not  affected ;  but  the  condition  of  the  places  of 
worship  left  much  to  be  desired.  Whilst  filling 
in  his  sketch  with  the  evidences  of  disorder, 
Mr.  Richey  should  have  interspersed  some 
brighter  traits.  He  might  easily  have  done  so ; 
for,  if  in  one  church  the  priest  suffered  violence, 
in  another  he  was  revered,  and  the  same  au- 
thority which  furnished  instances  of  the  former 
would  also  have  furnished  instances  of  the  - 
latter.  Had  botii  been  fully  used,  the  general 
impression  given  by  the  book  would  have  been 
more  faithful.  But  Mr.  Richey  prefers  a  severe 
treatment  of  his  subject  generaUy ;  and,  in  his 
case,  it  is  not  from  religious  prejudice  that  the 
alleviations  are  ignored.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
him,  as  Sir  Anthony  St  Leger  said  to  the  new- 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin :  "  Go  to— 
go  to — ^your  matters  of  religion  will  mar  alL" 
He  discusses  the  circumstances  of  the  planting 
of  Protestantism  in  Ireland  vrith  vigour ;  and 
his  exposition  of  its  agencies  and  fortunes  is 
marked  by  much  fairness  and  care.  He  is  more 
familiar  with  diis  part  of  the  history,  for  the 
documentary  evidence  has  been  made  more 
accessible.  In  a  mere  artistic  sense,  his  work 
perhaps  suffers  from  the  abundance  of  extracts. 
But  tills  is  at  least  excusable  where  new 
ground  is  broken.  If  it  somewhat  mars  the 
grace  of  the  composition,  it  shows  that  the 
author  has  preferred  truth  to  effect 

10.  William  Laudbr,  an  obscure  Scottish 
poet,  who  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
the  zeid  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  was  a 
native  of  Lothian,  and  bom  about  1620.  He  re^ 
ceived  a  liberal  education  and  was  probably  in- 
tended for  the  C}iurch.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  took  orders;  and  he  seems  to 
have  gained  his  bread  as  a  playwright  and  vei^ 
sifier.  Of  his  various  plays  or  pi^eants  no  trace 
remains  beyond  some  curious  entries  of  pay- 
ments in  the  treasurer's  accounts,  which  show 
that  one  of  these,  with  seven  Planets  and  aOu- 
pid  as  principal  personages,  was  furnished  on 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Ma^s  first  marriage  with 
the  Dauphin.  In  1856  he  published — as  an  ad- 
monition, Mr.  Fumivall  considers,  to  Maiy  of 
Guise  and  her  counsellors — ^the  OompendumM 
Tractate^  reprinted  by  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  in  1864.  He  was  evidently  of  the  old 
faith  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  and  most  like- 
ly changed  his  rdigicm  at  the  establishment 
of  Protestantism  in  1560.  Eid^t  years  later, 
when  he  wrote  his  Minor  Poems^  he  was 
minister  of  the  group  of  parishes  m  Perth* 
shire,  with  a  stipend  of  £100  (Scottish  moneyX 
where  he  died  in  1572. 

Lauder's  poetical  merits  fall  far  short  of 
those  of  his  contemporaries  Maitland  and  Alex- 
ander Scott  His  rhymes  are  bad,  his  metre 
slovenly,  and  the  verse  often  mere  doggerel 
And  he  lacked  the  eye  to  see  and  the  pen 
to  describe  what  was  passing  about  him.  Of 
the  great  political  disasters  in  Scotland  be 
does  not  say  a  w<Mrd;  a  single  allusion  is 
made  to  the  plague  of  1568;  and  tiie  famine 
only  serves  as  an  occasion  to  accuse  fiie  rich  of 
causing  it  by  buyii^  up  and  holding  com. 
Langland,  also  writing  in  a  rural  district  during 
a  dearth,  could  see  in  his  Vinon^  hunger  sdze 
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on  the  poor  with  a  giant^s  gripe,  hardly  to 
be  beaten  off  by  the  bean-and-bran  loa£,  peas- 
cods,  leeks  and  cherries,  the  best  weapons 
the  poor  man  had  against  his  enemy,  *^  while 
the  drouth  lasted.^*  For  any  yivid  impei^ 
sonation  like  this,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
search  through  Lauder's  stock  pulpit  denun- 
ciations and  jeremiads  over  the  oppression 
of  the  rich  and  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of 
the  poor.  The  reformer's  deep  discontent  at 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  his  coun- 
try is  highly  pathetic.  *^The  Kirk  papisti- 
kall ''  with  aU  its  falsehoods  is  banished ;  neyer 
was  there  a  time  when  God's  word  was  so  tru- 
ly preached,  so  eagerly  listened  to;  and  yet 
*'  the  world  is  war  nor  ever  it  was."  The  idol 
of  the  Mass  has  been  thrown  down;  but  a 
worse  idol  of  avarice  is  set  up  instead.  Soroery 
and  the  worst  vices  are  practised;  rich  pro- 
testants  hate  poor  ones ;  justice  is  sold,  trust 
gone^  no  man  lends  a  penny  but  for  two- 
pence back;  old  kindness  is  vanished;  old 
good  dceds«  are  forgotten ;  old  household  laws 
are  trodden  ander  foot  These  oonplaints, 
as  Mr.  Puruivall  points  out^  have  their  par- 
allel in  English  contemporary  writers.  Lau- 
der's indignant  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
ground  down  by  the  land  owners,  is  not 
wholly  disinterested.  For  the  latter  were 
^e  nobles  who,  having  adopted  the  Reforma- 
tion mainly  for  the  sake  of  appropriating 
Church  property,  held  fast  their  rich  booty, 
and  threw  from  it  but  a  scanty  dole  to  the 
clerical  militia  whose  aid  they  had  used  to 
inflame  the  Lowlaojd  bui^ghers  and  peasant^ 
ry  against  th,e  old  laith.  And  the  natusal 
resUveness  of  the  clergy  Under  thiH  serious 
grievs^Kc  was  hieightened  by  the  contrast  be- 
tweex)  their  own  condition  and  the  affluence 
in  which  the  reformation  had  left  the  Angli- 
can Church.  Lauder  writes  like  a  man  who 
broods  perpetually  over  some  personal  .wrong.; 
and  his  poems  a^e  chiefly  valuable  as  iUusr 
trating  the  bitter  disappointoient  and  strong 
sense  of  injustice  felt  by  the  half^starved 
clergy,  to  which  he  giv€«  expression  wi^  all 
the  veoemence  of  KnQx's  schoc^ 

Philologically,  th§  volupie  exhibits  some  uk-, 
teresting  pecviiarities ;  and  the  editor's  pre* 
face,  with  its  set  of  illustrative  extracts,  throws 
a  strong  light  on  the.  text  But  more  pains 
might  bavp  bee^  b€|6t9wed  with  advao^e  on 
the  gjloBsax^^  A  few  passages  .also- ire<|«uo6d 
more,  complete  elucidation  Iq  the  sideobtes^ 
e.ff,,  At  p.  17^  L  460,  the  reader  j^old  have 
beenrjeferred  tO)  Eay  or  Jamieson  for  the  ooarse 
strong  Scottish  proverb  wt|icht^  ^V46  the  iur 
vectiv^^UitsforoQ.,    ,,;,_. ii   li   .       .  ^     »- 
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11.  Mb,^  HjiNRF  .B^Q>viff,  has  written. ji  xiooi^ 
mentary  on  ^Sl)^k^^e^e'^.  SoRActswhichrihas 
the  nier^t  of  SHieh  fi^^d%r^h;,  and  i£,  h«:Rbow8 
too  m^!pU  confidiEMicei  in , ant. untenable  iJMory^ 
at  ,least  he  ha^.  had.  able,., pioEieeim  la. his 
bootless  ^raci(.  "^ith  HallfMB'^d  manjr  others 
he  consiflera  that  ..WitUaau;  Herbert*  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  i^  tj^e  Mr.  .W.  Jd^y  the  '*  ooly.  bet 
getter"  of  the  sonnets.  It  follows  fi*o^  this 
that  the  date  of  the  earliest  of  them,  in  spite  of 
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all  internal  evidence,  has  to  be  thrown  forward 
to  1597  or  1598,  probably  ten  years  too  late. 
Moreover,  the  internal  evidence  <^  the  condition 
of  W.  H.  is  not  compatible  with  that  of 
William  Herbert,  the  continuance  of  whose 
house  did  not  rest  solely  on  his  marriage. 
The  fundamental  mistake  is  the  viewing 
of  these  sonnets  as  biographical  or  histori- 
cal, when  they  are  only  poetical  and  fanci- 
f uL  They  form  a  continuous  poem,  illustrat- 
ing all  the  stages  of  the  love  philosophy  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  poets  and  sonnetteers 
of  Shakespeare's  day.  It  would  of  course  be 
absurd  to  say  that  none  of  the  feelings  which 
they  express  so  transcendently  were  real,  or 
had  real  objects.  But  historical  reality  was 
not  the  aim  of  the  poet;  and  realities  and 
fancies  are  so  hopelessly  mixed,  the  cases  of 
his  love  casuistry  are  so  often  imaginary,  that 
no  history  whatever  can  be  extracted  from 
them^  and  no  real  solution  of  *Uhe  mystery 
of  the  poet's  friendship,  love,  and  rivalry." 
This  fad;  has  been  worked  out  in  some  de- 
tail in  Mr.  Simpson's  Introduetion  to  the 
Philosophy  ofShtbheepeare^s  Sonnets.  Drayton, 
when  he  wrote  a  similar  series  of  sonnets, 
called  his  mistress  ^^Idea,"  to  show  proba- 
bly how  mhch  of  the  ideal  element  was  mixed 
up  with  his  philosophy.  Watson  in  his  Cen- 
tury <^  Passkna  is  careful  to  show  how  he 
gleans  all  his  ideas  from  Petrarch  or  other 
love  poets.  Both  Constable  and  Raleigh  pre- 
sent many  parallelisms  to  Shakespeare,  such 
as  they  must  either  have  copied  one  from 
the  other  or-  have  drawn  from  a  common 
source.  It  is  well  known  that  several  of 
Shakespeare's]  sonnets  are  directly  imitated 
from  Sidney*  The  common  system,  the  com- 
mon phraseology,  the  common  imagery  of  this 
poetical  love  philosophy  was  its  substance, 
and  its  only  reality.  The  rest  was  merely 
the  phreazy  of  fancy,  which  invents  a  sub- 
stantial basis  for  every  shadowy  joy  that  is 
boroo  in  upon  it  tt  is  quite  inadmissible 
to  give  this  fandful  fabric  a  hieroglyphic 
value,  and  ta  invent  a  i^l  foundation  for 
every  supposed  allusion.  .  Mr.  Brown's  work, 
by  its  maoifest  failure  to  ciury  out  the  as- 
sumption upon  which  it  is  based,  tends  to 
prove  the  inodequacv  of  the  plersonal  th^y  of 
the  sonnets.  As  the  sonnets  are  the  only 
known  sonnees  for  enlarging  our  biographi- 
cal knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  ha^d  to 
acoept  the  conviotion  that  nothing  can  bo  got 
out  of  them.  Mr*  Brown's  ]^k  does  the 
same  kind  of  service  wkh  i*eg&!rd  to'  William 
Herbert^-  that  Mr.  Gerald  Massey^s  work  of 
Shahsspeaf^s  Simnt^  and  his  Private  Friends 
did. with  iTMard  to  Henry  Wrio^^ly.  Who- 
ever was  the  "aoler  begistter*'  of  these  son- 
nets, there  is  iio^  proof  whatever  that '  it 
was  either  Sootiiampton  -  <^  Pembtdke.  The 
theories  whioh^  undertake  W  ^rov6  eitiier  af- 
firmative\  break  dow«  under  ^  the  stress  of 
interpretatieiis*  -Q,nd '  unnaturid  glosses  which 
nothing ^  but.  the  otrer#h<$toiing  tyrahny  of  an 
a  priori  master-thought  prevents  the  au- 
thors themselves  ttom  peroriviiig  to  be  ridicu- 
lous. Such  authot^s,  however,  ar^  continually 
adding  to  tlie  wealth  of  illustration  and  paral- 
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lelisms  which  a  complete  criticism  of  Sfaake- 
speare^s  sonnets  requires. 

12.  Dr.  Willis's  Life  of  Spinoza  is  a  com- 
pilation from  published  sources,  to  which  the 
author  has  appended  an  English  version  of  the 
philosopher's  correspondence  and  of  his  trea- 
tise on  ethics.  But  though  the  work  adds 
nothing  to  what  was  already  before  the  world, 
it  will  be  serriceable  to  philosophy  among  Dr. 
Willis's  countrymen.  Of  all  the  chiefs  of  mo- 
dern speculation  Spinoza  is  the  one  who  has 
been  least  known  and  most  misapprehended  in 
England.  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leibniz,  not  to 
speak  of  later  thinkers,  hare  been  great  names, 
regarded  even  by  their  opponents  with  admira- 
tion. Spinoza  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  centu- 
ry was  rarely  mentioned:  and  when  he  was 
mentioned  it  was  as  a  vulgar  atheist.  His  first 
admirer  in  England  was  Coleridge ;  and  from 
Coleridge's  time  onwards  a  few  have  bestowed 
oif^him  some  measure  of  the  honour  which  he 
deserves.  Even  in  Ckrmany  it  waa  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  that  the  true 
character  of  his  philosophy  was  discovered,  at 
which  time  Lessing,  Jacobi,  and  Goethe  strong- 
ly expressed  their  admiration  of  him.  Audit 
is  gradually  more  and  more  admitt^  now  that 
Spinoza  is  worthy  of  being  set  by  the  side  of 
those  three  men. 

His  treatise  on  ethics  is  the  whole  view  of 
the  nature  of  things,  in  its  widest  sense,  which 
presented  itself  to  his  mind.  It  is  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe ;  and  the 
exposition  of  its  several  topics,  as  is  so  remarka- 
bly the  case  with  Bacon  and  Descartes  like- 
wise, is  in  the  highest  d^ree  direct  and 
searching.  The  moral  element  is  prominent ; 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  genuine  works  on 
ethics,  the  morality  of  the  book  corresponds 
with  the  life  of  its  author.  It  is  high,  fearless, 
magnanimous,  patient,  but  somewhat  hard, 
somewhat  removed  from  ordinary  humanity, 
and  bestowing  on  the  weaknesses  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity, if  not  contempt,  at  all  events  much 
less  than  sympathy.  In  this  it  resembles  the 
morality  of  the  Stoics ;  but  it  differs  from  that 
in  the  severity  of  intellectual  deducdoft  by 
which  it  is  characterized.  The  lofty  ideal 
which  by  the  Stoics  was  presented  (as  far  as 
can  be  judged  by  their  extant  works)  simply  in 
itself,  by  Spinoza  is  traced  out  in  a  series  of 
technical  propositions.  In  this  the  influence 
upon  him  of  the  great '  madiematici^s  of  the 
age  is  apparent.  T^ere  is  however  another 
striking  likeness  between  Spinoza  and  the  Sto- 
ics, which  indicates  an  inherent  fundamental 
similarity  between  them  in  spite  Of  the  diifer- 
ence  of  form.  This  is  that  m  both^  notwith- 
standing the  elevation  of  their  spiritual  tone, 
there  is  a  far  greater  tendency  to  dwell  on 
matter  as  the  essence  of  tlie  universe  than  is 
oommon  amon^  philosophers.  How  the  best 
thinkers  among  the  Stoics  put  the  relation  be- 
tween matter  and  mind  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
But  Spinoza,  it  is  clear,  while  utteriy  averse  to 
natiu*al  dualism,  or  the  setting  down  of  matter 
and  mind  as  different  entities  mixed  up  by  pur6 
chance,  and  while  equally  removed  from  sden- 
tifi£  materialism,  whidi  ignores  the  transcen- 


dental, was  yet  no  idealist  He  by  no  means 
makes  matter,  as  Berkeley  does,  a  simple  func- 
tion of  mind.  More  than  any  thinker,  he 
amalgamates  the  two  together ;  and  he  amalga- 
mates them  by  means  of  the  divine  nature. 
Thus  his  first  definition  in  his  second  part,  "  Of 
the  soul,'*  is  the  definition  of  body ;  "  By  body 
I  understand  a  mode  which  in  a  certain  dcffi- 
nite  way  expresses  the  essence  of  God,  so  far 
considered  as  God  is  an  extended  entity." 
There  is  something  transcendental  and  difBcolt 
to  be  understood  in  this  part  of  his  system ; 
but  this  is  unavoidable ;  and  it  escapes  the  in- 
adequacy  of  Berkeley  and  the  anperflciality  rf 
Locke. 

The  high  place  which  the  love  of  God,  tbe 
contemplation  of  Gk>d,  ocenpiea  in  his  etiiics  is 
remarl^ble.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
Schleiermacher  should  have  called  bim  a 
"God-intoxicated  man."  It  was  not  under- 
stood, however,  either  in  his  own  age  or  long 
afterwards,  what  he  meant  by  styling  God  the 
**  immanent"  cause  of  the  universe,  as  opposed 
to  the  "  external'*  cause ;  and,  befaig  not  un- 
derstood, his  doctrine  was  at  once  set  down  as 
atheism.  In  part  too  he  offended  men  by  refus- 
ing to  attribute  any  admixture  of  human  feel- 
ing to  God,  urging  that  love  or  understanding 
when  attributed  to  Him  must  mean  something 
entirely  different  from  what  they  mean  when 
applied  to  men.  Indeed,  in  one  place  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  God's  love  and  man's  love 
have  nothing  m  common  but  the  word.  Such 
a  position  is  clearly  untenable;  for  if  they 
have  nothing  in  coonmon  but  the  word,  ynhj 
then  is  the  same  word  used  to  r^resent  them  ? 
This  is  th«  weak  point  of  Spinoza^  Genen^ly, 
he  avoids  any  account  of  Inat  relation  of  God 
to  man,  which  must  be  reciprocal  to  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  God ;  when  he  does  touch  on  it, 
he  shows  a  wavering  Terr  uncommon  in  so 
st^^gent  a  thinker,  as  in  the  f  blowing  oorolhi- 
rr  (Part  v.  prop,  xvii) ;  "  Properly  speaking, 
God  loves  no  one,  neither  does  he  hate  any 
one ;  f  of  God,  as  we  have  Just  seen,  is  afibcted 
by  neither  joy  nor  sonrow,  and  eonsequentlj 
can  neither  love  nor  hate  any  one ;  ^  K  />.'* 
The  words  "properiy  speaking"  modify  the 
whole  sentence  to  an  indefinite  degree.  It  is 
indeed  much  easier  to  understand  Spinoza's 
position  on  the  subject  than  to  admit  it  to  be 
adequate.  The  following  oorollsry  (Part  t. 
prop.  xxxvL)  expresses  the  essence  of  it ; 
**  Hence  it  follows  that  God,  in  so  far  as  He 
lo^es  Himself,  loves  mankind,  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  love  of  God  for  man,  and  the  intd- 
lectual  love  of  the  mind  of  maa  for  €k>d,  are 
one  and  the  ^one."  The  Scholium  <m  this 
corollary  is  worth  quoting  ^  ^'Frem  this  we 
clearly  understand  wfaeren  our  salvation,  oar 
true  felicity,  our  libeiiy  consists,  it  is  ia  this ; 
unswerving  and  eternal  love  of  God,  or  the 
eternal  love  of  God  for  us.  This  love  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  is  spoken  of  as  lilory ;  and 
with  justice ;  for  whether  ft  be  referred  to  the 
mind  of  man  or  to  God  it  is  rightly  designated 
pteco  of  mind,  which  is  not  iU  fact  to  be  diatin 
guished  from  the  glMy  of  Scripture.  For  in  so 
far  as  H  is  referred  to  God,  it  is  joy  or  happi- 
neSB^f  I  may  be  permitted  still  to  nso  the 
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words — ^associated  with  the  idea  of  Himself; 
and  referred  to  the  mind  ol  man  it  is  still  the 
same.''  There  is  great  beauty,  great  depth, 
but  not  entire  intelligibility,  in  such  sentiments 
as  these.  But  no  philosopher  was  ever  more 
ayerse  to  the  mystioal  and  obsoure,  more  intel* 
ligible  where  it  was  in  his  power  to  reach  in- 
tdligibili^  tluMa  Spinozai.  Take  the  following 
passage  (Fart  ▼.  prop.  zviiL)  on  the  love  of  man 
for  God---<he  converse  of  that  lore  on  which 
he  has  been  speakmg  befcnre :  *^  Love  towards 
Gtod  cannot  be  turned  into  hate.  Here^  hdW- 
ever,  it  may  be  objected  to  me  that  as  we  know 
Grod  to  be  die  cause  of  all  thingSi  so  must  we 
also  r^;ard  Him  as  the  cause  of  our  sorrows. 
But  \o  this  I  reply  that,  in  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand the  cause  of  sorrow,  to  the  same  extent 
does  sorrow  eease  to  be  a  passion^  i,  «.,  it  ceas- 
es to  be  sorrow,  so  that  in  so  far  as  God  were 
conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  our  sorrows,  in  so 
Ux  should  we  be  gladdened." 

Next  to  the  empiiasis  which  Spinoza  lays  on 
the  love  of  God,  is  the  importance  which  he 
assigns  to  the  intellect  as  a  part  ol  the  meral 
natuore  of  man,  **  Intellectuid  love  "  is  the  ideal 
which  he  prescribes ;  "  God  loves  Himself  wiUi 
an  infinite  intellectual  love ; "  **  the  intellectual 
love  of  God  which  arises  from  the  third  kind 
of  intellection  is  eteraaL"  And  in  his  own 
practice  he  endeavoured  to  supp^  an  unassail- 
able proof  of  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect 
over  the  emotions.  **  I  shall  discuss,''  he  says, 
**  himu&n  actiima,  appetites,  emotions,  precis^y 
as  if  the  questi^  were  of  lines,  planes,  and 
solids."  Yet  both  his  life  and  writings  show 
him  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  a  di:^  or  in- 
sensitive person.  Th^re  is  great  acuteness 
and  prof  unditiy  in  many  of  his  sayings  on  the 
affections^  as^  for  instance,  in  Part  lii  prop.  liL, 
the  remark  that  contempt  arises  from  a  previ*- 
ous  disposition  to  admire;  that  we  do  not  de^ 
spise  anything  from  its  absolute  meaimess,  but 
because  it  fiJls  below  the  standard  we  had 
previously  expeeied  it  to  attain.  Or  take  the 
following,  the  last  propositien  in.  the  treatise: 
*' Beatitude  is  not  the  reward  ol  virtua,  but 
virtae  itself ;  nor  do  we  enjoy  true  happiness 
because  we  restrain  our  lusts ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  because  we  enjoy  true  hapi»ness  that  we 
are  able  to  restrain  our  lusts." 

18.  Ths  year  1672  witnessed  the  invasion 
of  the  Duteh  Bepublio  by  Lewis  ziv.  The 
French  troops,  speedily  victorkros,  advanced 
towards  Amateidam,  whilst  the  combined 
French  and  £ngUsh  fleets  at  the  same  time 
threatened  the  eeast;  and  the  Republic,  with 
this  tremendpus  si^iiority  of  strength  array- 
ed againat  her,  seemed  on  the  verge  ^  destruo* 
tioD.  At  thiscruns  tha  Great  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg came  to  her  aid.  His  bold  interveor 
tion^  which  gained  him  a  Europ^a^  namei  was 
the  maut  cause  of  the  delmrance  ^f  the 
I>ut<^  .  For  hisexanofile  soused  others;  he 
was  jom^d  by  the  iiaipfiffor  and  several  Stales 
of  the  German  eumire,  and  spon  after  by 
SpaoQ  and  bj  the  Duke  of  Locrainei,  whom  the 
FreiM^h  had  driven. from  Jus  denunions.  I& 
this  manaer  a  considerable  arany  was  collected, 
which  at  once  maiehed  towards  the  Bhine. 


France  was  obliged  to  divide  her  strength,  in 
order  to  oppose  this  coalition  effectuaUy ;  and 
the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  had  to  be  given 
up.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  allied  forces, 
however,  by  no  means  answered  the  expectsr 
tions  that  had  been  raised.  They  proposed 
the  re-conquest  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
did  actually  penetrate  into  the  former ;  but 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  withdraw  again ;  and 
the  final  result  was  the  peai^e  of  Nim^uen, 
which  ponfirmed  the  ascendancy  of  France. 
Heci  Peter  explains  in  his  Krieg  det  Oros$en 
Kurfurtten  gegen  Fraiikreich  the  causes  of  this 
failure,  as  far  as  Brandenburg  is  concerned. 
They  are  mainly  to  be  traced  to  the  Emperor's 
jealousy  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Elector, 
and  to  the  absence  of  one  supreme  command 
over  the  combined  forces.  As  every  step  had 
to  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  votes  in 
a  coundl  of  war,  there  was  of  necessiirv  a  con- 
tinual fluctuation  of  views;  and  no  fixed  or 
mattu'ed  plan  could  be  carried  out  The  book 
is  a  monograph  founded  on  careful  research, 
and  gives  a  dear  insight  into  military  opera- 
tions as  weU  as  political  combinations.  Its 
thoroughly  objective  tone  is  in  favourable  cozh 
trast  with  the  party  spirit  oi  Professor  Droy- 
sen's  history,  in  which  the  author  repeatedly 
points  out  errors  and  misstatements. 

14  Tsa  modem  history  of  the  Roman  Liber 
Diumus  is  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the 
work  itsell  Lucas  Holstenius  discovered  the 
manuscript  and  prepared  an  edition ;  but  the 
Roman  Court  took  offence  at  its  contents,  es- 
pecially at  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Pope 
elect,  in  which  the  condemnation  of  Pope  Ho- 
norius  by  the  sixth  Council  is  mentioned  and 
assented  to.  Though  this  fact  had  long  been 
known  from  the  acts  of  the  Synod  and  many 
other  sources,  the  edition  was  siq>pre6sed^ 
But  French,  scholars  had  already  become  aware 
of  its  existence;  and  Launoiy  in  particular 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  for  a  vehement 
polemic  It  was  obvious  that  the  suj^pressed 
l>ook  contained  matter  seriously  affecting  the 
Roman  Church.  Then,  suddenly,  there  i^ 
peared  at  Paris  in  1^  an  edition  by  the 
Jesuit  Gamier,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Clermont;  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  Father  Marchesi,  of  the  Oratory,  publish- 
ed a  work  at  Rome,  under  the  title  Clypevs 
fartium  Hve  VinddcicB  MonariipapiB^  directed 
agaiust  the  authonij^  of  the  Liiier  JHvmus. 
M.  de  Roziere  has  now  diisooivered  a  repl^  from 
Gamier,  and  printed  it  as  Addenda  to  his  own 
edition  of  the  JUiber  JDiumuiy  together  with 
some  new  notes,  of  Gamier'Sk  and  several  other 
additions  and  corrections.  From  these  inter- 
estiuff  documents  it  appears  that  Garnier's  un- 
dertakiA9  was  not  unknown  at  Rooie,  and  that 
the  workmen  had  been  bribed  to  supply  proof- 
sheets — a  fact  which  explains  the  contempora- 
neous publication  of  the  reply.  It  further  ap-» 
pears  that  Gamier  did  not,  as  M.  de  Roziere 
form^iy  th^ught^  simply  i^ore  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  edition  of  Holstenius 
had  been  prepared  and  auppressed,  but  that 
he  really  knew  very  little  A  iht  matter.  He 
controverts  his  adversary's  assertions,  point 
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by  point,  and  maintains  the  position  that, 
though  Honorius  was  certainly  condemned, 
he  was  not  condemned  for  heresy,  but  for  culpa- 
ble weakness  with  regard  to  the  Monothelites. 
On  this  question  Gamier^ s  work  is  not  of  much 
importance.  But  it  nevertheless  has  a  certain 
interest  It  is  so  masterly  a  composition,  and 
combats  Marchesi  with  such  superior  learning 
and  triumphant  logic,  that  it  is  entitled  to  be 
preserved  as  a. standard  controversial  work; 
and  it  throws  now  light  on  the  attitude  of 
the  French  Clergy,  and  also  of  the  Jesuits, 
towards  the  Holy  See. 

15.  The  three  concluding  volumes  of  Mr. 
Burton's  HUtory  of  Scotland  cover  the  years 
between  Queen  Mary's  abdication  and  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  At  first  sight  it  will 
perhaps  seem  that  the  period  of  James  vi.'8 
minoril^,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  fifth  volume,  has  been  treated  at  dispro- 
portionate length ;  and  the  period  of  the  Rebel- 
uon  in  En^and  has  perhaps  been  unduly  fore- 
shortened. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  Scotland  lost  the  interest  of  a  foreign 
policy  when  her  king  was  called  to  sit  on  ^e 
English  throne ;  and,  sU^t  as  the  change  may 
^^em,  considering  the  small  weight  that  Scotiand 
could  throw  into  the  balance  of  nations,  it 
had  the  effect  of  drawing  away  her  most  en- 
ergetic sons  to  England  or  to  the  Continent 
The  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  stemmed 
Elnglish  conquest  in  France  during  the  fif- 
teenth century  now  threw  themselves  heart 
and  soul  into  the  war  of  rival  faiths.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  history  of  Scotland,  from  the 
time  when  the  change  was  seen  to  be  certain, 
is  eminently  that  of  the  Scottish  Kirk ;  and, 
as  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  were  on 
the  whole  opposed  to  those  of  the  clergy, 
yie  triumph  of  Presbyterianism  involved  a 
change  in  the  whole  social  conditions  of  the 
country.  Naturally  this  revolution  was  not 
easily  effected.  In  1572  the  Synod  of  Leith 
was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  restoration  of 
a  modified  f^iscopacy.  But  in  1597,  the 
Earls  of  Huntly  and  Errol  formally  recanted 
Catholicism,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  the 
King's  peace ;  and  from  that  day  it  was  only 
jk.  question  of  time  how  soon  the  Genevan  dis- 
•eipline  should  be  estabh'shed  in  its  integrity. 
'The  fight  of  the  Scottish  Church  against  suc- 
*cessive  Stuart  kings  was  not  merely  a  strug- 
rgle  for  the  faith  mosjt  congenial  to  the  Scot- 
^^h  ppople,  though,* no  doubt,  the  r^igious 
<4leraent  was  what  mainly  determined  its  suc- 
.oessr:  it.  was  also  the  spirit  of  local  indepen- 
dence, of  men  wishing  to  manage  their  own 
affiiirs  without  the  interference  of  sovereign 
<er  court,  against  monarchs-  who  held,  with 
some  rieason,  that  the  bishop  was  the  most 
trustworthy  of  Crown  officials. 

.  Naturally  where  the ,  struggle  was  religious, 
the  chief  interest  centres  round  ^ose  actors^ 
who  had  religion  at  heart,  or  who  of  necessity 
represented  the  religious  policv.  Queen  Mary 
on  the  one  h«nd,  Knox,  Melville,  and  Bachan- 
an  on  the  other,  are  the  really  heroic  forms  in 
the  Scottish  history  of  their  period  ;  while  the 
Mun^iys  and  Mortons,  Uuntlys  and  Ruthvene, 


have  only  the  secondary  prestige  that  is  deriv- 
ed from  high  position  and  connection  wi& 
great  events.  The  Cam^x>nians  of  a  later  time 
acquire  a  di8prop<Hrtionate  significance,  as  the 
forlorn  hope  of  tiie  national  cause.  But  Mr. 
Burton  is  probably  right  in  devoting  only  a  few 
pages  to  those  campaigns  of  Montrose  whidi 
have  been  treated  of  at  length  by  Scott  and 
Napier.  Divested  of  the  false  halo  with  which 
his  skill  as  a  partisan  leader,  his  poetry,  and 
his  untimely  death,  have  invested  him,  Mon- 
tr6se  was  not  only  dishonoared  by  a  political 
apostasy,  but  the  representative  of  a  statesman- 
ship that  was  an  anachronism.  Finding  the 
game  of  Lowland  feudalism  played  out,  h^  de- 
liberately appealed  to  the  military  barbarism 
that  was  perpetuated  in  the  Highlands,  and  en- 
deavoured to  force  absolute  gov^nment  on  his 
countrymen,  by  the  aid  of  allies  who  were 
scarcely  more  conversant  with  the  usages  ^of 
civilized  war  than  the  North- Ammcan  savages 
whose  arms  Great  Britain  turned  against  her 
colonists  in  one  of  the  darkest  moments  of  her 
history.  Mr.  Burton,  though  he  writes  less 
epigrammatically,  is  not  perhaps  more  flatter- 
ing than  Macauiay  to  the  primitive  condition  of 
the  Highland  clans.  He  regards  them  essen- 
tially &s  a  race  who  lived  by  plunder,  and  who 
dwindled  away  for  generations,  when  &ey 
were  first  constrained  to  respect  the  law.  His 
History  cf  ScotlaTid  is  ther^ore  essentially  a 
history  of  its  middle  class  heading  the  Protest- 
ant religion  in  HhQ  Lowlands.  King,  nobles, 
and  Gaelic  clans,  have  been  among  the  condi- 
tions or  hindrances  to  the  development  of  this 
class ;  but  it  has  outlasted  and  outgrown  them. 
As  a  historian,  Mr.  Burton's  great  excellence 
may  be  said  to  lie  in  ^e  habit  of  judicial  can- 
dour and  a  never-varying  good  sense.  His  style, 
always  simple  and  clear,  and  generally  inte- 
resting; flags  a  little  in  the  last  v(^ume,  as  if  the 
author  had  grown  weary  of  his  ta^.  But  taken 
altogether,  the  book  is  a  very  admirable  r€- 
simi^  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  Scot- 
land is  not  as.  ri<^%s  England  in  State  papers 
and  official  records ;  and  the  tortuous  policy  of 
her  statesmen,  which  has  constantly  led  them 
through  labynnths  of  intrigue  and  crime,  is 
not  often  to  be  proved  out  of  evidence  under 
their  own  hand  and  seaL  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mary  Stuart^  we  get  richer  mate> 
rial ;  but  even  there  we  read  it  by  cross  lights, 
and  a  skilful  special  pleader  may  state  a  case 
eithm*  way  with  plausibility.  Sometimes  again, 
as  with  the  Gowrie  plot,  we  are  startled  by 
what  seems  an  inexplicable  act,  and  would  in- 
deed be  inexplicable  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  society.  Then,  again,  in  the  history  of  a 
remote  province,  we  are  often  baffled  by  dearfli 
of  materials,  because  the  actors  in  some  trage- 
dy were  too  obscure,  like  John  Brown  the  Oame- 
ronian^  to  figure  in  any  more  exalted  history 
than  the  martyrology  of  &  sect  What  it  U 
necessary  above  aU  thkigs  to  understand  is 
that  peculiar  set  of  histoneal  conditions  which 
have  made  Scotland  so  difilsrent  fnHn  England 
and  Ireland*  Its  Norman  baronage  so  much 
more  powerful  compantivdy  than  the  Eng^ 
lish,  its  small  vralled  towns  with  thev  wai^ 
Uke  burghers,  its  half-savage  Highland  dans, 
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the  superficial  French  culture  and  French 
proclivities  of  the  upper  classes,  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  ferocitj  engendered  by  the 
possession  of  power  and  by  life  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, the  fervid  yet  patient  energy  develop- 
ed by  the  perpetual  struggle  with  nature, 
which  has  made  the^  people  at  once  passion- 
ate and  tenacious  in  all  they  undertake,  be 
it  the  establishment  of  a  cread  or  a  commer- 
cial adventure — ^these  features  of  a  society 
which  has  been  at  once  so  like  that  of  Eng- 
land in  its  elements  and  so  different  in  its  cir- 
cumstances are  what  no  one  can  understand 
so  well  as  a  native.  The  famous  Lord  Lovat  who 
suffered  in  1746,  and  who  had  been  ^'true  to 
no  king,  to  no  religion  true,'*  as  Johnson  put 
it,  who  had  been  a  courtier  at  Versailles,  and 
was  the  most  lawless  of  Highland  chiefs, 
would  have  been  the  fitting  contemporary  of 
Bothwdl,  Morton,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington. 
He  simply  excited  disgust  and  contempt  in  the 
London  of  George  ii.'s  time.  It  is  evident  that 
when  the  motives  and  acts  of  such  men  have 
to  be  investigated,  the  psychological  power  to 
conceive  the  type,  and  the  judicial  faculty  of 
sifting  the  evidence,  come  alike  into  requisition. 
Scott  was  probably  without  an  equal  for  the 
sjrmpathetic  understanding  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen :  Mr.  Burton  has  less  poetical  insight, 
but  surpasses  him  as  an  impartial  critic 

Take  now  some  points  of  detail.  Mr.  Bur> 
ton's  view  of  the  condemnation  and  execution 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  substantially  mode- 
rate, though  he  goes  so  far  as  to  justify  the 
stratagem  by  which  evidence  was  obtained. 
^''Here  there  was  no  question  about  falling 
from  rectitude.  What  Mary  was  about  was 
what  she  was  determined  to  do  if  she  could. 
Far  from  being  a  sin  overtaking  her  in  a 
moment  of  temptation,  it  was  a  crand  duty  to 
^ich  she  was  urged  by  the  highest  sanctions 
of  policy  and  religion.  Nor  was  she  the  unso- 
phisticated political  ttDithusiast  lured  by  the 
deeper  trait<nr  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  fair 
political  warfare  and  dip  in  treason.  There 
was  no  seduction  into  Walsingham's  trap. 
It  was  skilfully  laid,  but  no  one  could  have 
fallen  into  it  who  had  not  determined  to  tread 
the  path  that  led  across  it  '*  This  is  no  doubt 
true ;  but  it  may  still  be  thought  that 

in  this  Sir  Godfrey  should  decide. 
Who  sent  the  thief  that  stole  the  cash  away. 
And  punished  him  who  put  it  in  his  way. 

Grant  that  Mary  deserved  imprisonment  Mid 
death  when  she  first  went  into  England,  still  it 
did  not  He  with  the  English  Government  to  in- 
flict them«  She  might  justly  have  been  sent 
back  to  certain  dea&  in  Scotland ;  but  it  did 
not  suit  Elizabeth's  poUcy  to  send  her.  In 
detaining  her  a  {Misoaer,  the  English  Queen 
somewhat  transgressed  the  bounds  of  strict 
legality  for  a  great  advantage  to  herself  and  her 
nation.  She  was  sorely  bound  to  take  care 
that  the  captive  sufibred  nothing  worse  at  her 
hands  ;  and  it  is  certain  she  f  dt  the  obligation. 
Had  it  suited  the  En^ish  policy  to  gire  Mary 
an  opportunity  of  love  intrigue,  the  chances 
are  great  that  she  would  have  profited  by  ii 
It  was  certainly  not  more  moral  to  give  her  an 


opportunity  of  plotting  murder.  And,  different 
as  the  two  heroines  are,  the  transaction  seems 
essentially  as  immoral  as  the  trick  by  Which 
Joan  of  AlTC  was  tempted  to  resume  man's  dress. 
Mr.  Burton  is  more  satisfactory  when  he  comes 
to  the  question  of  the  part  played  by  Elizabeth, 
though  he  scarcely  makes  due  allowance  for 
her  perpetual  fluctuations  of  feeling.  The 
woman  who  sometimes  gave  way  to  panic  or 
jealousy,  and  dropped  hints  of  assassination, 
on  which  her  servants,  to  their  high  credit, 
absolutely  refused  to  act,  was  honestly  capable 
of  regretting  the  deed  when  it  was  beyond 
recal,  and  could  perhaps  persuade  herself  that 
she  had  never  designed  it.  Neither  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  certainty  that  they  would 
afterwards  be  disowned  may  have  been  among 
the  reasons  which  kept  Walsingham  and  Paulet 
from  compromising  themselves.  Mr.  Burton 
abstains  from  describing  the  execution  at 
length.  The  omission  is  unfortunate.  There 
are  other  versions  of  its  incidents  besides  the 
highly-coloured  one  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
adopted ;  and  the  last  moments  of  one  who  had 
played  so  great  a  part  in  Scottish  history  de- 
served to  be  told  simply.  In  denying  alto- 
gether that  the  execution  aroused  publi 
sentiment  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Burton  seems  to 
travel  beyond  his  evidence.  That  the  ministers 
of  the  kirk  still  r^arded  their  late  Queen  as 
the  modern  Jezebel,  cannot  be  considered  con- 
clusive. Robert  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon's  son^ 
who  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  would  have 
been  lynched  by  the  people  if  the  King  had 
not  sent  him  a  guard.  Mr.  Burton  quotes,, 
only  to  doubt  it,  a  letter  from  Robert  Carvell, 
captain  at  Berwick,  who  describes  an  impres- 
sive scene  in  the  Scottish  estates,  when  all  the 
lords  vowed  revenge  on  their  knees.  But 
Robert  Garvell  was  probably  an  eye-wttnesai 
He  seems  to  have  travelled  with  despatches 
between  Edinburgh  and  Berwick,  and  writes 
on  the  6th  of  March  to  say  that  there  was 
great  excitement  in  Scotland,  ^*for  there  is 
daily  libels  set  up  in  open  street,  and  cast  into 
the  pulpit,  both  against  the  King  himself,  the 
Master  of  Grey,  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas,  and 
the  Preachers."  One  of  these,  which  was 
fastened  upon  his  own  lodgings,  he  encloses ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  truculent,  caJling  Elizabeth 
by  the  f6ulest  of  names,  and  threatening  her 
with  the  halter.  Mr.  Burton  himself  admits 
that  the  Master  of  Grey  lost  his  life  because  he 
was  secretly  believed  to  have  fmriliered  the 
execution.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
feeling  for  some  time  was  intense;  but  it 
cooled  when  the  people  called  to  mind  how 
little  they  cared  for  the  dead  woman,  and  was 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  overpowering  excite- 
ment with  which  the  Armada  was  watcTied. 

In  relating  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
League  and  Covenant,  Mr.  Burton  says: 
^^  England  could  not  be  got  to  join  France  and 
the  Northern  Powers  against  Austria  and 
Spain,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  said  to  be 
that  Charies  was  persuaded  that  he  had  more 
to  hope  for  the  Palatinate  from  these  two 
powers  than  from  France. "  Is  this  quite 
consistent  with  the  auxiliary  treaty  of  July 
1687,  which  Professor  Ranke  has  discovered, 
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and  by  which  England  bound  herself  to  declare 
war  in  conjunction  with  France  against  Spain 
and  Austria  ?  It  is  ^uite  possible  that  Charleses 
plans  for  the  Palatmate,  and  dread  of  French 
aggrandizement  in  the  Netherlands,  were 
among  the  reasons  why  that  treaty  was  never 
carried  out  But  it  is  certain  that  Richelieu 
also  was  only  anxious  to  secure  England's 
neutrality,  and  did  not  desire  the  assistance  of 
a  power  that  was  disposed  to  settle  Europe  on 
the  principle  of  universal  restitutions.  It  was 
not  so  much  annoyance  at  England's  with- 
holding co-operation,  as  fear  of  England's  op- 
position to  French  schemes  of  conquest,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  annoyance  at  Queen  Henrietta's 
complicity  in  intrigues  at  the  French  Court, 
that  decided  Richelieu  to  occupy  Charles  at 
home.  A  similar  consideration  determined  the 
Swedish  policy  at  a  later  date.  No  enemy  was 
so  dangerous  to  Sweden  as  Denmark,  the  one 
power  which  could  assail  her  at  home,  and 
threaten  her  communications  with  the  Conti- 
nent It  was  known  that  Charles  steadily  pre- 
ferred dynastic  considerations  to  public  inte- 
rests, and  never  forgot  his  connection  with  Da^ 
nish  royalty,  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  German 
Protestantism  in  the  alliance  of  1625.  Accord- 
ingly, when  war  broke  out  in  1643  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  "  Sweden,  ^  says  Fryx- 
ell,  referring  to  State  archives,  "fanned  the 
flame,  and  urged  on  the  already  insurgent 
Scots  in  order  to  occupy  England  within  her 
own  confines."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  an^  trace  of  this  diplomacy  can  be  found  in 
Scottish  correspondence  of  the  period. 

Readers  of  Macaulay's  History  will  rem  ember 
his  dramatic  account  of  the  killing  of  John 
Brown,  the  Christian  carrier,  by  Claverhouse. 
it  provoked  a  vigorous  attack  from  Mr.  Paget, 
who  declared  that  "Wodrow's  history  was  a  col- 
lection of  "  lies  and  groundless  stories,"  and  that 
even  Walker's  more  simple  account  was  dis- 
proved by  Claverhouse's  own  despatch  relating 
the  matter  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  Prac- 
tically, the  matter  stands  thus:  —  Wodrow 
says  that  John  Brown  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  suspicion  of  Nonconformity,  that  the  sol- 
diers were  touched  by  his  prayers  and  would 
not  fire,  and  Claverhouse  accordingly  shot  him 
through  the  head.  Walker  gives  much  the 
same  account,  but  represents  the  soldiers  as 
firing  according  to  order.  Claverhouse  justifies 
the  execution,  by  refusal  of  the  Abjuration  oath, 
and  the  finding  of  bullets  and  treasonable 
pi^>ers  in  the  house.  Mr.  Paget  thinks  that 
Claverhouse — "generous,  brave,  and  gentle" 
— was  as  much  justified  in  ordering  John 
Brown's  death  as  the  government  of  George  rv. 
in  allowing  Thistiewood's  execution,  and  that 
he  is  clearly  innocent  of  executing  his  own 
sentence.  Mr.  Burton  notices  the  discrepancies 
between  Walker's  and  Wodrow's  versions  of 
the  execution,  "each  decorating  it  with  his 
own  impressive  and  picturesque  incidents,"  and 
apparentiy  inclines  to  accept  the  shooting  by 
Claverhouse,  and  sums  up: — "We  have  the 
account  of  the  afiair  by  Cflaverhouse  himself. 
It  seems  to  be  natural  as  a  practical  exempli- 
fication of  the  orders  of  the  Council,  and  to  be 
on  the  whole  as  bad  a  business  as  Walker  and 


Wodrow  make  it'*  Probably  most  impartial 
readers  wiU  agree  with  this  estimate.  Macaulay 
took  rather  the  less  credible  of  two  narratives, 
and  curiously  enough,  the  less  picturesque. 
He  did  not  know,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
of  Claverhouse's  letter,  which  was  still  unpub- 
lished ;  and  possibly,  h^  he  known  it,  he 
would  have  thought  tnat  an  officer  describfaig 
the  execution  of  an  unarmed  peasant  was  as 
likely  to  put  a  good  colour  on  his  proceedings 
as  an  enthusiast  was  to  misrqiresent  them. 
But,  substantially,  the  testimony  on  which 
Macaulay  relied  has  not  been  shaken. 

16.  Tbovoh  a  monograph  which  deals  only 
with  an  episode  of  the  history  of  Transylvania 
may  not  be  of  very  wide  interest,  yet  the  care- 
ful original  researches  contained  in  Herr 
Ziegelauer's  biography  of  Harteneck  form  a 
valuable  contribution  to  history.  The  country 
whose  peculiar  relations  he  has  illustrated 
presents  a  series  of  contrasts  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  in  equal  variety 
and  vividness.  Here,  side  by  side  with  Hun- 
garians and  Szeklers,  is  a  German  colony  which 
immigrated  in  the  twelftii  century,  and  derives 
its  origin  from  the  Rhfneland  though  it  is 
called  Saxon.  It  only  numbers  some  200,000 
souls ;  but  they  constitute  by  far  the  most 
enlightened  and  opulent  part  of  the  population. 
These  three  nationalities,  each  of  which  had  a 
separate  constitution,  were  till  1848  in  exclu- 
sive possession  of  political  rights,  which  were 
denied  to  the  Wallachs,  who  constituted  almost 
half  the  population,  as  well  as  to  the  various 
brandies  of  the  Slavonians,  and  to  the  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  and  Gipsies — altogether  some 
dozen  different  nationalities.  The  varieties  of 
religion  in  the  country  are  scarcely  less  striking 
than  those  of  race.  The  Hungarians  and 
Szeklers  are  partiy  Catholic  and  partiy  Cal- 
vinist  or  Socinian ;  the  Saxons  are  Lutheran ; 
and  the  remainder  belong  to  the  Greek  Church, 
half  to  the  united  and  half  to  the  nonunxted. 
After  the  battle  of  Mohacz  the  country  formed 
for  150  years  an  independent  principality 
under  Turkish  suzerainty ;  but  when  the 
Turks  had  been  defeated  before  Vienna  in 
1688,  and  the  Imperial  forces  had  reconquered 
Hungary,  Transylvania  was  again,  togetiier 
with  that  country,  subjected  to  tiie  rule  of  the 
Habsburgs.  Nominally,  however,  the  princely 
house  of  Transylvania  continued  to  govern  the 
country  under  imperial  suzerainty,  till  it  died 
out  in  1718.  The  life  of  Harteneck  falls  in 
this  transitional  period.  His  orighial  name 
was  Zabanius.  He  was  bom  in  16&4,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  past<^r  of  Hermannstadt^  the 
capital  of  the  Saxons.  As  a  youth,  his  desire 
was  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry ;  and 
with  this  view  he  studied  at  Tfiblngen.  But 
on  returning  home  he  was  introduced  into 
political  life ;  and  being  a  man  of  varions  cul- 
ture, able,  resolute,  and  indefatigable,  he  soon 
rose  to  offices  of  high  trust  In  1697  he  was 
chosen  Count  of  the  Saxon  nation — the  title  of 
the  highest  functionary,  and  almost  equivalent 
to  that  of  governor.  In  this  position  he  la- 
boured zealously  for  the  interests  of  his  nation, 
as  well  as  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Habs- 
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burg  power,  in  which  the  Saxons  saw  a  goar- 
antee  for  their  nationality.  The  ecclesiastical 
interests  of  the  Catholics  agreed  with  this 
policj,  while  the  Calyinists  on  the  contrary 
wished  to  preserve  the  princely  house  of 
Transylvania.  The  Habshurgian  sympathies 
of  Zabanius  were  fully  acknowledged  at 
Vienna ;  and  he  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor, 
under  the  name  of  Sachs  von  Harteneck. 
This  roused  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Szeklers^  who  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  Saxons  down  as  much  as  possible ;  and  it 
made  him  especially  odious  to  the  nobles,  who 
were  all-powerful  amongst  the  Hungarians,  and 
kept  their  peasants  in  hard  bondage,  while  the 
Saxons  on  the  other  hand  had  no  serfs  under 
them.  At  the  head  of  the  nobles  stood  at  that 
time  the  Transylvanian  Chancellor,  Count 
Nicholas  Bethlen,  a  man  not  less  gifted  than 
Harteneck,  but  on  that  account  all  the  more 
his  bitter  antagonist,  and,  in  fact,  the  main 
author  of  his  downfall  Bethlen  was  a  Cal- 
vinist ;  but  he  enjoyed  at  this  time  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Court,  though  later  on  he  was 
committed  to  prison  for  hi^  treason,  and  kept 
there  for  eight  years,  being  only  pardoned  in 
1713.  Between  these  two  men  there  was  a 
violent  antagonism  in  the  Landtag ;  and  the 
conflict  reached  the  extremest  point  of  bitter- 
ness in  1702,  when  Harteneck  proposed  a 
reform  by  which  the  immunity  of  the  nobles 
from  taxation  was  to  cease,  and  taxes  were  to 
be  proportioned  to  income.  This  scheme  was 
peifectlT  reasonable,  and  in  accordance  with 
ideas  which  have  been  realized  a  century  and  a 
half  later ;  but  at  that  time  it  onlv  served  to 
prepare  the  ruin  of  its  author.  The  party  of 
the  nobles,  whose  Influence  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant also  at  Vienna,  conspired  against  Har- 
teneck, and  he  was  suddenly  arrested  and 
impeached  for  high  treason*  The  trial  was 
earned  on  before  the  Landtag  with  many 
violations  of  the  forms  of  justice,  and  ended  in 
a  sentence  of  death.  The  facts  alleged  against 
him  were  either  inventions  or  distortions,  for 
Harteneck  notoriously  had  always  laboured  in 
the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  and 
the  sentence  was  a  mere  judicial  assassination. 
But  there  were  other  imputations  a(;ainst  him 
which  unfortunately  were  better  founded.  His 
private  life  was  deeply  stained.  His  wife  was 
a  dissolute  woman ;  and  he  himself  was  accused 
of  a  murder  in  which  he  was  without  d^ubt  an 
accomplice.  For  his  private  crimes  he  was 
summoned  before  the  magistracy  of  H  3rmann- 
stadt,  and  by  that  tribunal  also  sentenced  to 
death.  Appeal  bein^  excluded  in  bo  .li  cases, 
the  sentence  was  immediately  earned  out 
Harteneck  submitted  with  great  calnrness  and 
resignation,  and  went  to  the  scafifo?d  singing 
hymns  which  he  had  composed  in  pnson.  As 
a  private  man  he  undouotedly  deserved  his 
fate ;  but  his  real  guilt  was  not  the  cause  of 
his  fall :  and  the  poHtical  conduct  that  actually 
ruined  him  constitutes  rather  a  title  to  high 
honour  and  to  a  lasting  remembrance  amongst 
his  countrymen.  His  story  has  thus  a  tragic 
character ;  and  in  this  aspect  it  has  been  tiie 
theme  of  both  a  Qerman  and  a  Hungarian 
novelist 


17.  Mobtimer-Tebnaux  is  advancing  steadily 
in  the  great  work  he  has  undertaken  on  the 
most  tragical  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  seventh  volume  of  his  Histoire  de  la  Ter- 
reuvy  which  has  recently  appeared,  begins  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  after  Dumouriez's  treachery,  and  ends 
with  tne  downfall  of  the  Girondists.  The 
author  has  thus  in  reality  reached  only  the 
threshold  of  his  subject ;  for,  in  strictness,  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  which  is  known  as  the 
Terror  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  Girondists 
and  ends  with  that  of  Robespierre.  His  nar- 
rative however  goes  further  back.  He  is  fairly 
entitled  to  include  in  his  subject  the  days  of 
September — days  as  hideous  as  ever  disgraced 
the  annals  of  a  civilized  nation — ^when  the 
policy  of  the  Commune  was  **  faire  peur  aux 
royaUstes,'*  and  when  bands  of  murderers  work- 
ed out  their  purpose  undisturbed  before  the  face 
of  the  silent  Assembly  and  the  terrified  popu- 
lation of  Paris.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  2d 
of  September  we  may  also  go  back  to  the  10th 
of  August  and  to  the  20th  of  June,  to  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob.  Malouet, 
looking  at  the  history  of  the  Revolution  as  a 
continuous  development,  chose  to  date  from 
the  taking  of  the  Bastile  on  the  14th  of  July 
1789.  M.  Mortimer-Temaux  has  not  gone  so 
far  back  as  this.  He  takes  as  his  starting- 
point  the  first  violation  of  the  palace  by  the 
triumphant  insurrection;  and  the  subject  of 
each  of  his  volumes  may  be  designated  by  a 
particular  date.  The  first  volume  is  concerned 
with  the  20th  of  June  1792,  or  the  insurrection 
at  the  Tuileries ;  the  second,  with  the  10th  of 
August,  or  the  overthrow  of  royalty ;  the  third, 
with  the  days  of  September,  or  the  massacres 
in  the  prisons ;  the  fourth,  with  the  21  st  of 
September,  or  the  opening  of  the  Convention 
and  the  advent  of  the  Republic ;  the  fifth,  with 
the  21st  of  January  1798,  or  the  death  of  the 
king ;  the  sixth,  with  the  consequences  of  that 
event— thq  European  coalition  and  the  insur- 
rection of  La  Vendue ;  and  the  seventh,  with 
the  81  st  of  May,  or  the  fall  of  the  Girondists. 
This  volume  carries  us  back  to  the  supreme 
struggle,  which  decided  the  choice  of  the  revo- 
lution between  the  opposing  tendencies  of 
liberty  and  despotism.  Despotism  first  of  all 
asserted  itself  by  the  transformation  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Defence  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety — a  measure  supported 
by  Barere  and  Marat,  and  carried  against  the 
Girondists.  The  Dictatorship  thus,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Convention,  gained  the  fcnrtress 
from  which  it  was  to  overawe  and  decimate  the 
Convention  itself. 

The  last  effort  of  the  Gironde  appears  in  the 
decree  for  the  trial  of  Marat  But  it  was  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  that  the  cause  was 
brought ;  and  there  Marat  was  at  home.  He 
was  acquitted,  and  carried  back  in  triumph  to 
his  seat  in  the  Convention-  The  two  parties 
in  the  assembly  continued  to  debate  the  plan  of 
constitution  proposed  by  the  Girondists ;  but 
from  this  time  the  real  action  passes  into  the 
streets.  Supported  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  provinces,  the  Girondists  vainly  endea- 
voured, by  the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
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of  Twelve,  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
plots  of  which  they  were  the  object  in  Paris. 
The  result  was  only  to  precipitate  events.  A 
central  revolutionary  committee  established 
itself  at  the  Archbishop^s  palace,  and  assumed 
authority  over  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  A  petition, 
which  was  the  programme  or  rather  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  insurrection,  was  carried  to  the 
Convention :  and  the  mob  pressed  on  the  steps 
of  the  petitioners  to  the  Tuileries,  where  sat 
the  successors  of  the  ancient  royalty.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Yergniaud,  in  order  to  win  back 
the  waverers  to  the  side  of  the  Convention, 
endeavoured  as  it  were  to  appropriate  the 
movement  in  its  name,  by  proposing  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  sections  of  Paris  had  deserved 
well  of  the  country  for  their  zeal  in  re-estab- 
lishing order.  Barere,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  proposed  another 
resolution,  which  adopted  the  main  points  of 
petition  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville —  that  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  should  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  plots  denoun- 
ced, !.«.,  of  impeaching  the  twenty- two  deputies, 
and  that  the  Commission  of  Twelve  should  be 
suppressed.  The  next  day,  while  the  Giron- 
dists still  hesitated  as  to  their  course,  Hanriot 
prepared  everything  for  the  investment  of  the 
assembly.  On  the  2d  of  June  the  Convention 
was  besieged  by  the  army  of  the  Mountain. 
The  majority,  which  up  to  that  time  had  de- 
sired to  support  the  Girondists,  began  to  lose 
courage.  The  report  of  the  Committee  was 
hastened;  and  the  twenty-two  deputies  were 
invited  to  resign  their  functions  voluntarily. 
Lajuinais  protested  with  energy,  but  in  vain. 
The  assembly  was  no  longer  free.  To  its  usher, 
who  summoned  Hanriot  in  the  name  of  its 
president  to  withdraw  the  armed  force,  he  an- 
swered :  **  Dis  a  ton  .  .  .  president  que  .  . 
.  si  dans  une  heure  ello  ne  me  livre  pas  les 
vingt-deux,  je  la  fais  f oudroyer ;"  and  the  Con- 
vention had  evidence  that  he  would  keep  his 
word,  when,  with  the  president  at  its  head,  it 
went  out  and  presented  itcelf  on  the  Place  du 
Carrousel.  The  guns  were  already  in  position ; 
the  shot  furnaces  were  ready  for  the  bullets ; 
and  Ihe  conversation  between  Heraut  the  presi- 
dent and  General  Hanriot  ended  with  Hanriot's 
order :  "  Cannoniers,  d  vos  pieces  I"  The  humi- 
liated assembly  re-entered  amid  cries  of  **  Vive 
la  Montagne!  Vive  Marat!" — ^and  it  surrenr 
dered  the  victims ;  twenty-two  Girondists  and 
ten  members  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve. 
Ribaud  St  Etienne,  by  virtue  of  his  double 
title,  appeared  twice  on  the  list.  M.  Mortimer- 
Temaux  concludes  his  volume  by  pointing  out 
the  consequences  of  this  coup  d^etat  of  the  2d 
of  June,  which  has  been  called,  from  the  day 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  81st  of  May.  He  will  have  greater 
scope  for  the  exhibition  of  these  consequences 
in  his  further  volumes.  An  author  who  has 
collected  so  many  interesting  and  unpublished 
documents  for  a  period  which  is  only  prelimi- 
nary to  his  subject  may  be  expected  to  do  no 
less  for  that  wiiich  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
subject  itself ;  and  it  is  from  the  2d  of  June 
that  the  reign  of  Terror  really  begins. 


18.  M.  Dauban's  book  on  Paris  in  1794 
and  1795  exhibits  the  Terror  at  its  height  un- 
der Robespierre.  It  might  be  supposed  from 
the  title  of  the  work  that  the  author  had  used 
his  materials  to  compose  a  picture  of  l^aris  as 
it  then  was,  painting  the  agitation  of  its 
streets,  the  ferment  of  its  clubs,  and  the  fa- 
mine which  sprang  from  and  aggravated  tliat 
reign  of  violence.  In  point  of  fact,  the  picture 
has  not  been  drawn.  But  all  the  materials  for 
drawing  it  are  given ;  and  perhaps  the  interest 
is  not  lessened  by  the  reader's  being  left  to 
seize  for  himself  the  original  features  of  the 
history  in  the  accounts  of  police  agents  who,  as 
their  spelling  shows,  had  no  pretension  to 
write  for  posterity.  At  this  time  hunger  reign- 
ed supreme  in  Paris.  Its  authority  compelled 
rec<^nition  from  the  men  of  the  Terror  them- 
selves. It  was  a  force  before  which  they  were 
powerless;  and  the  measures  they  adopted 
against  it  seldom  had  any  other  effect  thaji  to 
increase  its  strength.  Under  the  influence  of 
hunger  women  set  at  defiance  even  the  great 
instrument  of  the  new  regime— the  instrumen- 
tum  regni,  the  guillotine:  ^Les  propos  que 
tiennent  les  femmes  rassembl6es  ne  tendent 
pas  moins  qu' jk  la  revolte  et  i  rinsurrection ; 
s'approacher  d^elles  pour  leur  parler  c*etait 
s'exposer  aux  outrages  les  plus  sanglants.  J'ai 
cherche  d  en  remuer  quelques  unes  qui  disaient 
tout  haut :  *  Vive  Vancien  regime  I  nous  avicHis 
do  tout  en  abondance.'  Apr^s  m'avoir  ri  au 
nez,  elles  m'ont  dit  que  je  n  etais  qu'un  aristo- 
crate  "  (pp.  201-202).  What  was  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  ?  It  made  the  law  of  the  maximum 
more  stringent,  and  the  want  of  food  more  cer- 
tain. It  fulminated  against  the  monopoliKors ; 
but  where  were  they  ?  It  appointed  "  commis- 
saires  aux  accaparements"  to  find  them  out; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  these  men 
should  justify  their  appointment  by  arresting 
some  culprits.  A  citizen  who  had  brought  a 
little  pig  from  a  place  six  leagues  distant  from 
Paris,  and  had  killed  it,  was  found  out  and 
convicted  of  "'•  accaparement ;"  and  the  pig  was 
cut  in  pieces,  and  sold  to  the  neighbours  with- 
out his  receiving  a  morsel  of  it  In  this  state 
of  universal  suspicion,  those  who  had  been 
most  active  in  denouncing  monopoly  came  to 
be  themselves  regarded  as  monopolists.  This 
was  the  case  with  Hubert,  the  author  of  Pkre 
Dueliesne.  When  his  ruin  was  resolved  on,  it 
was  not  merely  as  conspiring  with  the  foreign- 
er, as  an  accomplice  of  Pitt  or  Coburg,  that  he 
was  held  up  to  the  reprobation  of  the  people, 
but  as  a  monopolist  It  was  this  imputation 
which  gave  popularity  to  his  arrest  When  he 
was  taken  it  was  said  in  the  market,  according 
to  a  police  report,  that  it  was  "  pour  avoir  acca- 
par6  un  compagnon  de  St  Antoine  tout  entier, 
et  un  pot  de  25  Uvres  de  beurre  de  Bretagne. 
On  repandait  aussi  le  bruit  que  Chaumette 
avait  ete  arrete  pour  la  memo  raison  ;  mais  on 
n'en  vouait  pas  moins  le  Pere  Duchesne  2 
la  guillotine  d'un  consentement  unanime**  (p. 
258). 

The  police  reports  examined  by  M.  Dauban 
furnish  a  thousand  curious  traits  of  street  his- 
tory. They  show  the  revolutionary  movement, 
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in  a  certain  sense,  in  action  ;  and  their  perfect 
sincerity  gives  them  a  special  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  historian.  The  police  agents  are  not 
indifferent  to  what  passes  hefore  them;  hut 
they  tell  whatever  they  see,  and  repeat  what- 
ever they  hear,  without  respect  of  persons, 
whether  the  matter  concerns  a  minister,  or  a 
high  functionary,  or  any  one  else.  If  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  or  the  Minister  of  War 
gives  occasion  for  popular  complaint,  it  is  at 
once  written  down  and  reported.  And  it  must 
be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  complainant  who 
is  denounced :  the  complaint  remains  anony- 
mous :  it  is  the  minister  who  is  pointed  out ; 
and  the  "  loi  des  suspects"  is  of  imiversal  ap- 
plication. Even  the  commandant  of  the  Na- 
tional Militia,  the  absurd  demagogue  Hanriot, 
figures  in  these  reports  as  obnoxious  amongst 
the  people  for  **  ses  repas  superflus."  He  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  involved  in  the  trial  of 
Hubert 

The  materials  collected  in  M.  Dauban's  book 
for  the  history  of  the  clubs  are  not  of  equal  in- 
terest with  those  for  the  history  of  the  street. 
But  the  history  of  the  clubs  is  closely  connect- 
ed with  that  of  the  assemblies,  ,wiui  general 
history ;  and  this  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
author's  plan.  It  must  also  be  said  that  the 
year  1795,  which  figures  with  1794  in  the  title, 
does  not  in  the  book  itself  occupy  the  place 
that  might  have  been  expected.  Nevertheless 
the  work,  as  it  stands,  is  one  of  considerable 
value.  It  draws  largely  from  unpublished 
sotirces,  and  thus  furnishes  new  material,  and 
suggests  new  paths  for  historical  research. 

19.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  gaps* in  the 
military  history  of  the  revolutionary  war  has 
been  filled  up  by  the  author  who,  under  the  ini- 
tials A.  L.  W.,  has  recently  published  Der 
Feldzug  am  MittelrJiein,  The  taking  of  the 
Prussian  mountain-post  on  the  SchSnzel  near 
Ed^ikoben  bv  the  French  on  the  13th  of  July 
1794  has  hitherto  been  shrouded  in  mystery. 
The  place  was  generally  believed  to  be  impreg- 
nable. On  the  highest  peak  of  the  Triefenberg, 
'  where  a  monument  to  the  old  Prussian  hero, 
General  von  Pfau,  who  fell  there,  still  remains, 
it  formed  the  key  to  the  whole  line  of  the  allies 
from  Spires  to  Treves ;  and  its  capture  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  speedy  retreat  of  their  force  num- 
bering some  90,000  men.  That  the  veterans 
of  Frederick  the  Great  should  give  way  before 
the  youthful  soldiers  of  the  Republic  seemed 
so  strange  that  men  naturally  looked  about  for 
an  explanation,  and,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  simple  military  facts,  betoc^  themselves  to 
all  kinds  of  subtle  conjecture.  Secret  political 
influences  were  alleged,  and  even  treachery  on 
the  part  of  Prussia,  just  as  the  evacuation  of 
Belgium  by  the  Austrians  about  the  same  time 
was  attributed  to  motives  of  policy  instead  of 
to  mere  military  necessity.  In  both  cases  alike 
the  view  was  one-sided  and  erroneous.  The  au- 
thor of  Der  Feldzug  am  MittelrTieim  has  made 
use  of  documents  not  before  known,  and  pos- 
sesses a  thorough  knowl^ge  of  the  locahty ; 
and  he  shows  that  the  event  of  the  13th  of  Ju- 
ly 1794  is  to  be  explained  by  purely  military 
causes.     His  account  corrects  a  whole  series 


of  gross  topographical  blunders  and  contradic- 
tions, which  are  found  in  the  Prussian  Mili- 
tarwocTienblatt  of  1825  and  1841,  in  the  Me- 
moires  of  Marshal  Saint-Cyr,  and  in  Jomini's 
ffistoire  eritique  et  militaire  dea  Guerres  de  la 
Revolution,  These  authorities  betray  an  ex- 
traordinary ignorance  of  the  locality ;  and  it  is 
J  perfectly  intelligible  that  historians  who  were 
imited  to  them  should  have  tried  to  find  a  wav 
• 

out  of  their  chaos  of  blunders  and  contradic- 
tions by  admitting  the  hypothesis  of  a  sham 
defence,  and  of  Prussian  perfidy  towards  Aus- 
tria. This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Vi- 
venot  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  Albert 
of  Saxe  Teschen  (p.  96).  A.  L.  W.,  however, 
who  not  only  knows  the  locality  himself,  but 
has  supplied  his  readers  with  ^yq  accurate 
maps  of  the  district  between  Neustadt  and  Lan- 
dau, points  out  that  the  Prussians  had  never 
imagined  the  possibility  of  being  surrounded 
by  an  active,  brave,  and  enthusiastic  army,  ad- 
vancing by  forced  marches  over  mountain  and 
valley,  but  assumed  that  the  enemy,  according 
to  the  traditional  rules  of  war,  would  only 
make  a  direct  attack  on  their  front.  From 
Paris,  the  eagle  eye  of  Carnot  had  discerned 
how  easily  the  line  of  the  allies  from  Spires  to 
Treves  might  be  broken  by  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack on  the  whole  line,  combined  with  special 
efforts  against  certain  chosen  points.  Rein- 
forcements were  sent  accordingly ;  troops  that 
could  be  spared  from  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
and  battalions  levied  in  the  interior  of  France, 
hastened  to  the  Rhine.  The  blind  obedience 
of  the  generals  was  guaranteed  by  the  guillo- 
tine, which,  during  the  council  of  war  held  at 
Landau,  had  been  erected  in  the  public  square. 
The  Prussians  were  fully  aware  of  the  strate- 
gic importance  of  the  SchSnzel,  and  had  erect- 
ed four  forts  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to- 
wards the  south  and  west;  but  the  garrison 
consisted  of  only  4500  men — an  insuflBcient 
force  to  oppose  to  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Republican  troops  who  were  accustomed  to  that 
kind  of  mountain-warfare.  There  had  also  been 
a  serious  omission  in  n^lecting  to  fortify  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Aspen  Kopf,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  right  flank  of  the  Schanzel.  To  have 
perceived  and  taken  advantage  of   the  weak 

Eoint  in  the  Prussian  position  is  a  merit  which 
elongs  to  Colonel  Luffl,  a  native  of  Alsace, 
whose  name  was  suppressed  in  the  despatches 
at  the  time,  and  has  not  received  the  honour 
due  to  it  until  the  publication  of  the  present 
work.  After  the  first  attack  of  the  French  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  Prussians,  he  proposed, 
in  a  council  of  war  held  at  Ramberg,  to  lead 
half  of  the  French  attacking  columns,  the  186th 
demi-brigade,  by  steep  mountain  paths  to  the 
right  flank  and  rear  of  the  Prussian  position,  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  excite  the  observation  or 
even  the  suspicion  of  the  Prussians  on  the 
SchSnzeL  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
incompetent  French  Generals  Desgranges  and 
Sisc6,  who  hoped  in  case  of  failure  to  throw  the 
responsibih'ty  on  Lufll^  and  in  case  of  success 
to  reap  the  honour  for  themselves.  "While  the 
brigade  of  Desgranges  was  engaging  the  Prus- 
sians in  front,  Lufil,  guided  by  a  hunter, 
marched  the  186th  demi-brigade  through  the 
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Seihlotterthal  and  Klienthal,  out  of  reach  of 
obseryation  from  the  SchSnzel,  mto  the  rear  of 
the  Prussians.  His  sudden  appearance,  while 
they  were  still  fighting  against  Desgranges's 
force,  threw  them  into  hopeless  confusion.  The 
Prussian  commander  was  killed;  the  forts 
were  taken;  and  the  routed  Prussians  were 
pursued  down  the  mountain  to  St  Martin  and 
Neustadt  Lufift,  who  with  his  186th  demi-bri- 
gade  spent  the  night  on  the  battle-field,  was 
fairly  entitled  to  consider  the  victory  his  own. 
But  Desgranges  and  Sisc6,  neither  of  whom  had 
been  seen  on  the  Schfinzel,  at  once  laid  claim 
to  the  captured  riding-horses  of  General  Yon 
Pfau,  and  endeayoured  also  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  official  honour  of  the  victory. 
In  this  endeavour  they  succeeded  so  well  that 
no  other  name  than  theirs  was  mentioned  in 
the  despatch  of  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  ;  and  thus  Luflft,  who  had  proposed  and 
directed  the  movement,  was  thrown  into  the 
shade,  till  at  last,  more  than  fifty  years  after 
his  death,  the  author  of  the  present  valuable 
monograph  has  brought  him  to  light  The  con- 
sequence of  the  talang  of  the  Schfinzel  was 
the  retreat  of  the  allied  army,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Among  the 
Prussian  officers  taken  prisoners  by  LnfFt, 
there  was  a  certain  Oolonel  von  Uttenhoven, 
who,  after  the  fashion  of  one  of  Moli^re's  cha- 
racters, complained  indignantly  that  the  Repub- 
licans, had  taken  the  place  in  a  manner  perfect- 
ly unheard  of ;  it  was  not  a  fair  proceeding, 
he  maintained,  to  win  the  SchSnzel  in  that 
way. 

20.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  German  literature  had  obtained 
its  most  splendid  representatives  in  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  a  series  of  poets  and  writers  were 
emerging,  who  originally  adhered  to  the  pre- 
vious development  but  afterwards  seceded 
from  it,  and  in  several  respects  opposed  it 
Professor  Haym's  RomanHsehe  Sehute  is  an  ac- 
count of  this  movement,  which  during  a  decade 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  provoked 
in  Germany  a  wide-spread  and  important  fer- 
mentation of  ideas. 

Tieck,  who  was  bom  in  1778  in  Berlin,  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  new  movement,  by  his 
stories  from  ancient  German  popular  lore,  and 
their  fanciful  adaptation  to  new  poetical  forms. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  a  versatile  genius, 
with  great  power  of  assimilating  external  and 
novel  matter,  witty  and  sarcastic,  but  with- 
out earnestness,  one  who  merely  sported  with 
his  own  talent,  and  a  dreamer.  His  poetical 
works,  of  which  Blue  Beard  and  JPuss  in  Boot$ 
are  the  best  known,  are  put  together  without 
form,  and  written  with  n^ligence.  His  frieni 
Wackenroder,  who  died  -early,  stimulated  him 
to  a  deeper  view  of  &ings.  Waokenroder  him- 
self had  no  artistic  talent,  but  was  gifted  with 
tender  and  deep  feelings,  which  attached  them- 
selves with  veneration  to  art,  and  found  expres- 
sion in  his  fferzeruergUs8ungen  einei  hunstlie- 
henden  EloBterbruderi.  It  is  a  work  full  of  in- 
genious thoughts  on  the  connection  between 
art  and  religion,  which  he  regarded  as  the  only 
source  of  true  beauty,  and  abounds  with  enthu- 


siasm for  mediaeval  art,  wherein  he  saw  this 
connection  realized.  This  preference  for  the 
middle  ages  soon  became  an  essential  characte- 
ristic of  the  Romantic  school  Tieck  ardently 
adopted  his  friend^s  ideas,  *nd  wrote  in  accord- 
ance with  them ;  but  in  him  they  were  artificial, 
without  inward  truth.  The  youthful  Harden- 
berg,  known  as  a  writer  under  the  name  of 
Novalis,  was  a  spirit  congenial  witii  Wack^iro- 
der.  After  the  untimely  death  of  his  bride  he 
had  given  himself  up  to  hopeless  despondency, 
and,  setting  his  thoughts  on  the  supernatural 
world,  longed  for  deaUi.  "  To  die,''  he  says  in 
his  philosophical  aphorisms,  "  is  a  truly  philo- 
sophical act*'  In  this  key  he  wrote  his  JHym- 
run  an  die  nacht  Gonversaat  with  natural  sci- 
ence, he  brought  nature  and  mind  into  mystic 
connection,  whence  arose  his  fragment  die  Lekr^ 
Huge  von  S&is  ;  and  as  nature  resolved  itself  iu- 
to  mind,  so  did  both  nature  and  mind  resolve 
themselves  into  poetry.  This  apotheods  of 
poetry  is  the  groundwork  of  his  Meinrich  tton 
Ofterdingen^  which  remained  a  fragment  in  con- 
sequence of  his  premature  death  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  He  also  wrote  religious  hymns. 
A  purely  ideal  figure,  he  was  unquestionably 
a  true  poet  in  posse ;  and  poetically  he  takes 
the  first  place  among  the  Romanticists,  who,  for 
the  rest,  were  rather  men  of  letters  than  poe^ 
That  this  new  tendency  took  the  character 
of  an  independent  school  was  the  work  of  the 
brothers  William  and  Frederick  Schl^el,  who 
were  bom  in  Hanover  in  1767  aiS  1772. 
They  were  both  rich  in  knowledge  and  talent, 
of  great  activity,  always  ready  to  fight,  and 
constaatiy  engaged  on  a  transformation  of  their 
ideas.  Hence  uiey  seemed,  as  it  were,  created 
to  advance  themselves  before  the  rest  in  tiie 
time  of  revolution  in  ideas.  With  all  his  ptro- 
found  classical  scholarship,  William  Schlogel 
was  not  less  conversant  with  modem  litera- 
ture ;  he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  verse  and 
technical  poetxy,  and  possessed  an  extraordi- 
nary talent  for  translation,  as  is  shown  by  his 
masterly  version  of  Shakespeare,  which  has  in  a 
manner  nationalized  Shakespeare  in  Germany. 
He  afterwards  made  an  excellent  translation  of 
Galderon,  while  Tieck  did  the  same  for  Cer- 
vantes ;  and  these  translations  are  amongst  the 
most  meritorious  achievements  of  the  two  men. 
From  1796  he  lived  in  Jena,  where,  besides  de- 
livering his  lectures,  he  developed  an  astonish- 
ing activity  in  literary  criticism ;  at  first  con- 
necting himself  with  Schiller,  but  afterwards 
inclining  mor^rlo  Goethe.  He  was  soon  joined 
by  his  brother  Frederick,  who  had  already 
made  a  name  by  his  philological  works,  and 
who  also  at  first  linked  himself  with  Schiller, 
but  soon  deeply  wounded  him  by  his  cavilling 
criticism.  Schiller  avenged  himself  in  his 
Xenien,  Schl^el  wrote  a  new  and  biting  re- 
view, and  the  friendship  was  ended.  Schiller 
also  broke  with  William  SchlegeL  Goethe,  on 
the  other  hand,  remained  on  friendly  terms  with 
both  brothers,  who  accordingly  extolled  him 
as  the  only  true  poet^  and  either  ignored  Schil- 
ler, or  took  occasion  to  show  how  litUe  they 
prized  him.  Frederick  next  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  entered  into  connection  with  Tieck 
and  Schleiermacher,  and  displayed  a  many* 
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sided  but  fragmentary  activity.  And  now 
earae  the  reyointion  of  ideas,  whereby  the  Ro- 
mandcists  were  to  appear  as  a  new  school 
whose  official  OTgan  was  to  be  the  AtAendum^ 
founded  by  the  two  Schlegels.  Frederick  had 
begun,  in  his  history  of  Greek  poetry,  as  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  the  Greek  antique,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  sole  true  model;  a  short 
time  fdfterwards  he  was  sttU  hotter  in  his  praise 
of  Goethe's  romance  Wilkslm  M€utw\  which 
he  calls  **  a  unioue  book  and  eodMke  growth." 
He  upheld  the  Romance  as  the  ideal  form  of 
all  art,  since  Romance  alone  made  it  possible  to 
embrace  all  the  circmnstaoioes  of  life,  and  to 
set  to  work  all  the  factors  of  the  human  mind. 
This  was  to  be  tiie  fffecise  aim  of  Romanticism, 
which  binds  all  things  together---art,  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  nature  and  spirit,  prose  and 
poetry.  The  unifying  bond  was  to  reside  in  po- 
etry itself ;  and  poetry  was  to  be  simply  the 
outpouring  of  the  creative  subject  A  chaos 
was  prochumed  in  which  there  was  nothing 
real  except  the  omnipotence  of  the  subjective 
mind  • 

This  was  nothing  more  than  a  consequence 
and  an  exaggeration  of  Fichte*s  principle, 
that  the  ^;o  out  of  itself  creates  the  world; 
for  all  the  Romanticist  school  were  deeply  im- 
plicated in  philosophy.  And  it  was  only  natu- 
ral that  men  in  constant  intercourse  wit^  Fichte 
and  Schelling  should  yield  to  the  influence  of 
these  two  master-spirits.  After  Goethe,  Fichte 
was  the  centre  round  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
Romanticists  revolved.  Frederick  Schlegel 
makes  a  parallel  between  the  Wilhslm  MeUter 
of  GoeUie  and  the  Witsenschn/UUhre  of  Fichte, 
and  the  Frendi  Revolution,  and  calls  them 
**  the  three  greatest  phenomena  of  the  times.'* 
To  these  influences  there  was  added  Hiat  of 
Schleiermacher  at  Berlin,  who  was  then  preach- 
ing his  famous  Serm&m  on  religion  aadre$Bed 
to  ths  educated  mho  deepiee  «f,  and  publishing 
his  Monohgen.  The  important  and  new  view 
which  they  maintained  was,  &at  religion, 
which  Kant  and  Fichte  wholly  sacrificed  to 
morality,  was  something  independent,  through 
which  itke  human  mind  is  enabled  to  transcend 
^e  boundary-line  of  purely  theoretic  truth 
(which,  according  to  Kant,  does  not  reach  the 
sphere  of  theology),  and  to  gain  its  own  view 
of  the  universe.  The  idea,  however,  was  pure- 
ly subjective,  and  dispensed  with  the  whole 
positive  contents  of  OhristianitY,  although 
Schleiermacher  professed  to  be  a  Christian  the- 
ologian. Processor  Haym  has  made  it  one  of 
his  chief  objects  to  show  the  confluence  and  co* 
operation  of  these  various  elements  in  the  Ro- 
mantic school ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  merit  of 
his  book.  But  he  proceeds  too  far,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Schelling,  whom  he  regards,  not 
as  an  independent  philosopher,  but  only  as  a 
factor  of  the  Romantic  schooL  This  may  pro- 
bably be  a  result  of  his  own  training  in  the  Ho- 
gelian  school,  on  which  he  some  time  ago  wrote 
a  book,  although  he  has  since  separate  him- 
self from  it  Among  H^elians  tnere  prevails 
a  general  <Msregard  for  Shelling.  The  truth 
is,  that  Schelling  materially  aided  the  Romantic 
school,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  intimacy 


with  the  Schlegels  reacted  on  his  own  mind. 
In  his  Natur^Pkilosophie  nature  is  made  a  re- 
flex mirror  of  the  mind : — **  She  is  the  invisible 
spirit,  as  spirit  is  the  invisible  nature."  It  wa^ 
this  idea  diat  struck  the  Romantic  school,  to 
which  birds  possess  a  speech,  and  trees  a  voice, 
and  all  nature  is  only  an  enchanted  region. 
Schelling,  in  his  transcendental  idealism,  had 
also  declared  art  to  be  the  highest  emanation 
of  the  spirit,  which  combines  tiieory  with  prac- 
tice. This  put  a  philosophical  stamp  on  the 
art^anaticism  of  the  Romantic  school. 

Both  the  Schl^els  also  tried  their  hands  at 
independent  poetry ;  but  here  they  made  only 
a  slight  impressibn,  and  are  nearly  forgotten. 
Their  real  sphere  lay  in  translation,  criticism, 
the  historv  of  literature,  and  sesthetics.  Fred- 
erick Schlegel  returned  to  Jena  in  1802 ;  and 
hU  brother  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  gave  bis 
celebrated  lectures,  several  times  repeated 
afterwards,  with  modifications,  in  Vienna,  on 
dramatic  art  and  literature.  Side  by  side  with 
extravagant  paradoxes,  these  lectures  exhibited 
great  wealth  of  deep  and  subtle  thoughts, 
grounded  on  a  vast  store  of  knowledge.  They 
founded  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture and  {esthetics.  It  wa«  the  last  important 
work  of  the  Romantic  school,  which  soon  after- 
wards lost  its  inner  cohesion  by  the  dispersion 
of  its  chief  representatives,  who  by  aegrees 
turned  in  quite  other  directions.  Novalis  was 
dead;  Schleiermacher  had  been  transplanted 
to  Pomerania ;  William  Schlegel,  in  1804,  had 
gone  with  Madame  de  Stael  to  Italy ;  and  Tieck 
had  left  for  Rome.  Frederick  Schlegel  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  earnestly  devoted  himself 
to  oriental  studies.  Steffens,  who  for  a  time 
had  been  a  member  of  their  circle,  had  been 
called  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  Schelling  had  gone 
to  Bavaria.  Then  came  the  battle  of  Jena ; 
and  amidst  the  din  of  arms  and  the  burdens 
which  crushed  Germany  for  so  many  years, 
all  poetical  interest  for  a  while  retired  to  the 
background.  With  tliis  the  author's  work 
doses.  It  is  the  result  of  careful  studies,  and 
is  rich  in  materials ;  but  there  is  too  little  dom- 
inant concentration ;  and  the  excess  of  Hege- 
lian dialectic  interferes  with  the  flow  of  the 
narrative. 

21.  Thb  second  volume  of  Schelling's  life, 
as  told  by  his  correspondence,  embraces  the 
period  from  180S  to  1820.  He  had  then  been 
summoned  from  Jena  by  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment to  the  newly  founded  Universitv  of 
Wfirzbui^,  where  he  soon  took  a  promment 
part,  and,  as  at  Jena,  brought  round  him  a 
numerous  auditory.  Here  also  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  which  he  had  founded,  was  the 
main  subject  of  his  lectures.  It  was  treated, 
however,  not,  as  at  first,  from  the  physical 
and  chemical  points  of  view,  but  from  the 
more  advanced  fine  of  organic  life,  from  which 
he  passed  to  medicine.  For  this  object  he 
published  his  JahrbUeher  der  Ifediein,  where 
he  gave  a  new  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  often  verg- 
ing on  mysticism,  but  still  of  marvellous 
beauty.    He  also  published  an  essay  on  Fhi- 
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1o8ophy  and  Religion^  of  no  essential  signifi- 
cance. 

In  this  position  he  remained  till  1806,  when 
the   political  changes  drove  him   to  Munich. 
For  though  Bavaria,  after  the  peace  of  Press- 
burg,  had  added  considerably  to  her  territory, 
she  had  nevertheless  given  up  Wiirzburg  to 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,   ex-Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  who  ruled  the  little  State  as  an  inde* 
pendent  sovereign,  and  preserved  his  indepen- 
dence until  the  Congress  of   Vienna,   when 
Wiirzburg  was  again  allotted  to  Bavaria.     The 
royal  title,  which  was  bestowed  together  with 
increased  territory  on  the  Bavarian  Elector, 
excited  his  desire  to  resuscitate  the  decayed 
schools,  and  to  encourage  arts  and  sciences,  so 
as  to  add  a  new  lustre  to  his  city  of  Munich. 
Artists  and  scholars  were  invited  thither  from 
all  quarters ;  and  amongst  them  was  ScheUii^, 
who  at  that  time  was  the  most  famous  of  them 
all.     The  present  University  of  Munich  was 
then  at  Landshut,  whence  it  was  not  trans- 
ferred till  1827 ;  but  the  city  had  an  academy 
of  sciences  and  a  newly -founded  academy  of 
arts.     Schelling    became    a    member    of    the 
former,   and  secretary- general   to   the  latter. 
These  new  duties  brought  a  long  interruption 
to  his  activity  as  a  public  teacher ;  his  position 
indeed  was  almost  that  of  an  official,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  scientific  and  artistic  matters,  con- 
stantly availed  itself  of  his  advice  and  assis- 
tance.    At  the  same  time  he  had  a  liberal 
grant  of  leisure,  and  means  for  his  own  private 
studies.     This  however  did  not  result  m  any 
publication  of  consequence:   he  remained  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts.     And  while  his 
scientific  researches  were  daily  gaining  a  still 
wider  range,   and  completely  changing  their 
direction,  his  whole  method  of  thought  also 
underwent  a  thorough  transmutation,  which 
resulted  in  his  later  positive  philosophy. 

The  youthful  enthusiasm  and  revolutionary 
impulse  from  which  his  philosophy  of  identity 
had  arisen  had  at  last  reached  their  inevitable 
limits.     He  could  go  no  further  in  that  direc- 
tion;  but  his  teeming  mind  could  not  allow 
him  to  rest ;  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  open- 
ing out  new  paths.     He  was  also  urged  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  times.     His  purely  specula- 
tive mind  had  taken  no  such  active  share  in 
the  politics  of  the  day  as  Fichte  had ;   but  he 
had  lived  to  see  the  French  Revolution,  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  old  order,  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  country.     It  was  inevitable 
that  his  whole  soul  should  be  deeply  moved. 
But  as  a  philosopher  his  business  was  to  de- 
termine the  real  causes  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  projected  new  order. 
As  in  all  his  past  speculation,  so  also  herei  he 
embraced  the  widest  possible  historical  hori- 
zon.    A  little  after  the  battle  of  Jena  be  wrote 
to  Windischmann :  —  *'  The   times    ought   to 
make  every  man  a  seer  or  a  prophet     Yet  I 
feel  deeply  the  unhealthiness  of  the  times^  and 
go  so  far  as  to  rejoice  in  the  destruction.     The 
stupidity  from  top  to  bottom,  the  profound 
commonplace  of  the  governments  whicm  we  see 
falling,  surpassed  our  powers  of  Imagination. 
Now;  we  see  with  our  own  eyes.    And  I  cwi- 
not  be  sorry  for  them,  but  rather  give  all  the 


help  I  can  to  make  the  old  order  pass  away.    But 
the  time  is  not  come  for  preaching  and  setting 
up  the  new  order,  which  probably  transcends 
all  our  ideas.     I  Sxpect  a  full  reconciliation  of 
all  European  peoples,  and  again  a  popular  re- 
form   in    the    East.     Unconsciously    or  con- 
sciously, the  Scourge  [Napoleon]  is  working 
for  this,  and  is  already  past  the  limits  wherein 
he  has  hitherto  been  held.     This  unity  of  rela- 
tion with  the  East  I  hold  to  be  the  greatest 
problem  at  the  solution  of  wMch  the  world- 
spirit  is  now  working.''    The  wokJs  are  memo- 
rable as  showing  how  to  the  philosopher's  mind 
the  gigantic  events  of  the  day  were  only  the 
husks  of  human  development.     The  reid  im- 
pelling force  he  beheld  in  the  minds  of  the 
nations,  themselves,  and  he  expected  a  new 
epoch  only  from  a'  moral  and  religious  regenei^ 
ation.     To  this  end,  fLS  he  expressly  states  in 
his  letters,  bis  whole  subsequent  philosophy 
was  to  be  devoted.     His  former  system,  in 
which  nature  was  the  central  point,  no  longer 
answered  his  purpose;   he  wanted  a  system 
whose  central  point  should  be  Grod  and  his  re- 
lations to  man.     His  problem  accordingly  was 
to  set  f<H*th  the  relaticMi  of  humanity  to  God, 
not,  after  the  maimer  of  what  are  called  ^e 
Theistic  systems,  as  merely  subjective,  but  as 
a  real  relation.    Hence  he  does  not  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  a  simple  doctrinal  system,  bat  as  a 
real  fact     In  his  philosophy  of  revelation  he 
endeavours  to  comprehend  revelation  as  a  di- 
vine deed.     His  position  in  Munichr  forced  hisft 
into  multifarious  relations  with  art-history  and 
archaeology,  with  whidi  mythology  had  a  near 
connection ;  and  the  last  results  of  his  philoso- 
phy of  nature  had  already  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  secrets  in  nature  itself, 
evidently  pointing  to  the  existence  of  super- 
natural forces.     Hence  he  wus  led  to  study 
magic  and  mysticism,  and  to  read  the  works 
of  mystics  and  theosophists  like  Jacob  B5hm. 
AU  this  combined  to  produce  a  decisive  sally 
of  his  mind  in  this  new  direction.     The  first 
token  of  it  was  exhibited  in  the  pubMcation  of 
his  short  but  very  important  Pkihs&phieal 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Human  Liberty 
(1809).    The  philosophy  of  identity  had  admllr 
ted  neither  a  creation  nor  a  dod,  but  had  only 
acknowledged  the  infinite  evolution  of  the  abso- 
lute.    But  in  this  book  thore  is  the  prevailing 
idea  that  the  will  is  the  innermost  kernel  of 
all  being;  and  by  this  means  a  transition  is 
made  to  the  belief  in  a  personal  €k>d,  and  in  a 
creation  by  a  spontaneous  «c€  of  a  Godhead. 
This  caused  Sohelling's  rupture  with  Hegc^ 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  felt  that  he  was 
in  some  sjrmpathy.     Henoefmlh   he  speaks 
of  him  reproachfully  or  even  contemptuously. 
In   a  letter  to   Sehubert,  he  calls  him  "ein 
reines  Exemplar  innerlicher  und  ausserlidier 
Prosa,''  a   '^negative  spirit^"  which  when  it 
onoe  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  pure  nega^ 
tion  becomes  ridiculous*      Besides  the  essay 
on    liberty,    Schelling    also   published    two 
passionate  and  effective  polenracal  pamphlets 
against  Fichte  and  Jakobi;  they  had  no  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  development  of  his  new 
philosophy.       A    few    smaller    dissertations 
also    appeared,   such  as   that  on  the   Samo- 
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thracian  deities  (1815),  which  may  be  con- 
•fiidered  the  forenmner  of  his  philosophy  of 
mythology.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  on  a 
great  work,  which  under  the  title  of  Die  Welt- 
atter  was  to  exhibit  .the  essence  of  his  new 
doctrine ;  but  this  work,  though  repeatedly  ad- 
vertised and  even  partly  printed,  was  never 
published.  The  chief  reason  probably  was 
^lat  Si^elling  had  not  yet  satisfied  himself, 
and  did  not  choose  to  print  what  he  Considered 
imperfect  Hi-health  and  political  disturbance 
ocHispired  to  paralyse  his  activity.  The  raw 
climate  of  Munich  affected  him  very  unfavour- 
ably, and  compelled  him  frequently  to  seek  re- 
covery elsewhere.  Thus  in  1810  he  stayed  for 
several  months  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  lectured 
on  philosophical  subjects.  In  18^,  with  the 
permission  of  tiie  Bavarian  Government,  he 
went,  with  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  to 
Erlangen,  where  he  intended  to  give  university 
lectures. 

The  present  volume  of  his  correspondence 
closes  with  this  period.  The  letters  which  it 
contains  are  partly  literary  and  partly  domes- 
tic and  personal  In  the  latter  class  the  cor- 
respondenoe  with  Pauline  Gotter  is  worthy  of 
special  note.  She  was  a  young  and  highly  ac- 
complished woman,  connected  in  various  ways 
with  Goethe ;  and  Schelling  married  her  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wifew     His  letters  to  her 

g've  an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  character, 
itter,  proud,  and  reckless  as  he  may  have 
shown  himself  in  his  literary  polemics,  he  was 
amiable  and  yielding  in  his  family  relations. 
The  biographical  notioes  which  the  editor,  Pro- 
fessor Plitt^  has  added  to  the  volume,  are  ex- 
tremely poor ;  and  a  still  greater  defect  is  the 
want  of  explanatoiy  notes  on  the  allusions 
contained  in  the  different  letters.  The  work 
thus  remains  only  a  collection  of  letters,  and 
does  not  8i^>ply  Uie  want  of  a  real  biography. 

22.  Herb  Bt)DiNGBB  shares  the  desire,  so 
common  amongst  young  and  unpractised  his- 
torians, to  rehabilitate  men  on  whom  posterity 
has  passed  a  dubious  or  unfavourable  judg- 
ment, or  even  those  who  have  left  behind  them 
the  reputation  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  Robespierre. 
From  a  moral  point  of  view,  Lafayette  is  no 
doubt  more  attractive  than  Robespierre,  though 
as  to  force  of  character  az»d  steadfastness  of 
will  the  comparison  is  not  in  his  favour.     But 
Herr  Budinger  overlooks  the  spots  on  Lafay- 
ette's personal  reputation,  just  as  he  overlook- 
ed the  revelations  of  Wellington's  correspond- 
ence with  Lord  Liverpool  when  he  represented 
the  Duke  as  an  ideal  of  disinterested  rirtue, 
who  never  asked  favours  for  himself  or  others. 
In  his  present  essay  he  says  (p.  27)  that,  as  a 
politician,  Wellington  can  only  be  compared 
with  Washington;  and  in  <iie  same  spirit  he 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  bril- 
liance whidi  surrounds  the  name  of  Lafayette 
in  France  and  America,  and,  instead  of  ^e 
man  whom  Na|Kildon  could  reasonably  call  the 
*^  sport  of  men  and  things,"  he  has  sketched  a 
political  hero  and  martyr.     For  the  historical 
Lafayette  he  haa  substituted  the  ideal  sung  by 
Beronger  and  Heine.    Nor  has  he  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  mode  of  setting  forth  this  con- 


ception.    His  exposition  is  confused,  and  runs 
on  without  chronological  order  or  connection. 
He  starts  from  the  end,  from  Lafayette's  death, 
and  his  latest  public  actions  during  the  July 
revolution,  and  moves  backwards,  like  a  crab, 
to  the  scenes  in  the  Chamber  of  1815  and  the 
events  of  1791  and  1781.     He  does  not  make 
use  of  any  new  materials,  and  has  only  partial- 
ly availed  himself  of  what  is  already  published. 
He  lays  stress  on  the  part  taken  by  Lafayette 
at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  as  though  it  required 
the  highest  couraffo  to  stand  up  against  a 
power  which  no  longer  inspired  awe.      He 
might  have  learned  from   M.   Vieil    Castel's 
Histaire  de  la  Re^tauration,  or  even  from  the 
less  trustworthy  memoirs  of  Foucho,  or  Vaula- 
belle's  Histoire  d€9  deux  Eestaurations,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  Lafayette's  op- 
position to  the  fallen  Emperor,  it  was  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Fouche.     It  was  by  Fouche  that 
Lafayette  was  induced  to  undertake  the  infeli- 
citous mission  to  Hagenau,  where  he  did  not 
even  gain  admittance  to  the  presence  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  had  to  submit  to  Lord 
Charles  Stewart's  rudeness.     To  a  deputy  who 
was  anxious    about    the   dynastic  future  of 
France,  Lafayette  had  exclainied,  **  Never  fear ; 
only  let  us  get  rid  of  Napoleon,  and  every- 
thing will  come  right  of  itself."     After  his 
return  from  Hagenau  he  had  to  see  the  Cham- 
bers, whose  illusions  he  had  fostered,  closed, 
on  Fouch6's  order,  by  a  Prussian  ofiBcer,  and 
to  learn  by  experience  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
overturn  the  Government  at  home,  however 
bad  or  despotic  it  may  be,  at  a  time  when  an 
enemy  is  on  the  national  soil.     Of  all  this  Herr 
Blidinger's  book  says  little  or  nothing.     It  is 
equally  defective  as  to  the  part  played  by 
Lafavette  in  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  his 
relations  with  Mirabeau,  who  is  known  to  have 
had  no  high  opinion  of  him,  and  with  the  Royal 
Family ;  and  above  all,  it  fails  to  explain  why 
power  ancl  popularity  so  suddenly  forsook  the 
commandant  of  the  National  Guard.    On  the 
other  hand,  Herr  Bddinger  recognizes  the  fact 
that  his  hero's  participation  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence — the  greatest  fact  of  his 
life — ^was  due  not  so  much  to  a  real  love  of 
freedom  as  to  the  cravings  of  youthful  ambi- 
tion and  hatred  of  England.     Nor  did  Lafay- 
ette's cosmopolitic  day-dreams  prevent  his  re- 
garding the  spoliation  of  Germany  and  the  an- 
nexation of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  a 
matter  of  course.     Utterly  without  strength 
of  character,  and  trying  to  serve  and  please  all 
parties  and  persons,  his  conduct  in  the  presence 
of  concrete  facts  invariably  belied  his  sounding 
phrases  on  the  rights  of  man  and  American 
freedom.     His  gaoler  Thugut  was  the  greater 
man  of  the  two.     Herr  BUdinger  concludes  by 
saying  that  Lafayette  carried  back  with  him 
from  North  America  to  France  the  Germanic 
ideas    of    self  -  government    and    individual 
equality  of  rights.     The  subsequent  history  of 
France  is  the  best  comment  on  such  a  theory. 

28,  The  chief  military  interest  of  General 
Cavalifi  Mercer's  Journal  of  th^  Waterloo 
Campaign  turns  upon  a  happy  act  of  disobe- 
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dicnce  to  orders.  His  troop — he  was  then 
only  a  second  captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery — 
was  sent  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  June 
to  take  ground  immediately  in  front  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  French  cavalry;  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  positive  command  was 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  charging  home, 
Captain  Mercer  was  not  to  **  expose  his 
men,  but  to  retire  with  them  into  the  adjacent 
squares  of  infantry."  The  guns  were  scarcely 
brought  into  position  when  the  French  cavalry 
were  seen  advancing  at  a  brisk  trot,  their  lead- 
ing squadrons  being  already  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  distant  G2^>tain  Mercer  open- 
ed fire;  but  the  cavalry  still  came  on.  The 
infantry  behind  him — ^Brunswickers — had  been 
greatly  cut  up ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  nothing 
but  the  sense  that  they  had  British  artillery  in 
front  of  them  kept  them  from  falling  into 
utter  disorder.  He  "  resolved  to  say  nothing 
about  the  Duke's  order,  and  to  go  on  firing. 
Thr.ee  times  the  cavalry  charg^;  but  each 
time  they  were  driven  back  with  immense  loss. 
Captain  Mercer's  disobedience  saved  the 
Brunswickers,  and  prevented  what  might  have 
been  a  very  damaging  attack  on  an  exhausted 
line  of  British  infantry  in  the  rear.  To  this 
fact  he  probably  owed  his  escape  from  a  repri* 
mand,  il  not  from  something  worse ;  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  ^*  malice"  whidi,  as  he 
says  afterwards  with  some  surprise,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  seemed  to  bear  him,  had  its 
origin  in  tibis  incident  "The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's ideas  of  discipline,"  he  observes,  "are 
rigid,  his  mode  of  administering  it  summary ; 
but  he  is  f^eauently  led  into  acts  <^  iJie 
grossest  injustice."  The  Duke's  determina- 
lion  not  to  allow  his  troops  to  oppress  or  pil- 
lage the  French  during  their  occupation  of  the 
country  seems  at  times  to  have  led  him  into 
something  like  indiscriminate  harshness  towards 
his  own  officers.  As  the  Prussians  were  under 
no  restrictions  of  this  kind,  it  was  the  interest 
of  those  who  suffered  by  their  acts  of  plunder 
to  lay  the  blame  at  the  door  of  British  soldiers, 
if  circumstances  made  this  at  all  practicable; 
and  General  Mercer's  narrative  certainly  goes 
to  show  that  Wellington  was  not  always  suffi- 
ciently careful  to  ascertain  that  the  charge 
was  well  founded  before  ordering  compensation 
to  be  awarded.  Hitf  endeavour  was  to  bring 
the  people  to  regard  the  allied  armies  in  the 
light  of  friends  and  deliverers.  The  Prassiaos 
were  quite  willing  to  be  regarded  as  enemies, 
and  did  their  best  to  make  good  their  claim  to 
that  character.  In  the  course  of  his  march  to 
Paris,  General  Mercer  came  continually  upon 
villages  and  country-houses  which  they  had 
sacked  in  pure  wantonness.  They  burned  the 
trees  by  making  fires  round  them  of  doors, 
windows,  and  furniture  of  every  kind,  turned 
mirrors  inta  targets,  and  strewed  tho  roads  in 
all  directions  with  the  charred  fragmientsef 
beds,  curtains,  and  carpets.  In  one  plaee 
they  were  found  searc^ng  the  gardens  and 
shrubberies  for  plunder.  **  Armed  with  water- 
ing-pots, they  proceeded  regularly  over  the 
ground,  watering  as  they  went,  and  whenever 
the  moisture  was  quickly  absorbed  dug."  If 
the  Duke's  ^nger  did  not  always  fall  on  the 


right  head,  the  fear  of  it  at  least  saved  the 
English  army  from  being  disgraced  in  a  similar 
way. 

The  interest  of  the  book  lies  more  in  tho 
glimpse  it  gives  of  the  writer's  own  mind  than 
m  its  ccmtributions  to  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign. In  the  midst  of  battle  and  preparation 
for  battie.  General  Mercer  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  open  to  tiie  pleasure  derivable 
from  the  scenery  and  architecture  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  passed.  The  admiration 
to  which  he  again  and  again  gives  expression, 
as  he  Hiarches  by  easy  stages  from  Ostend  to 
Brussels,  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  Western  Bdgium 
as  one  of  the  dullest  of  European  countiriea^ 
This  admiration  is  in  part  explained  l^  the 
fact  that  in  1815  EngUshmen  had  not  yet  been 
trained  to  that  enthusiasm  for  grander  scenery 
which  has  since  led  them  undidy  to  depredate 
comparatively  flat  countries.  "  Every  one," 
says  General  Mercer,  "  does  not  understand 
the  beauty  of  a  landscape  the  principal  feature 
of  whidi  IS  a  dead  level  Yet  these  like  others 
have  their  beauties,  which  consist  princqwlly 
in  the  effect  under  whidi  tiiey  «re  seen,  and 
the  delidoiis  tones  of  the  atrial  perspective 
gradually  melting  into  the  purply  tints  of  the 
extreme  distimoe.  .  .  .  Whether  from  the  rioh- 
ness  of  the  soil  or  some  peculiar  quality  of  the 
atmosphere  I  knaw  not,  but  I  always  fanded 
the  colouring  here  [in  flanders]  much  BMre 
vivid  than  in  Eng^nd."  Another  noticeable 
feature  in  General  Mercer's  journal  is  the  im- 
pression made  en  him  by  the  splendoars  of 
Catholic  ceremonial — an  unpression  which, 
though  he  resists  as  being  unworthy  of  «  man 
of  sense,  he  is  too  candid  not  to  admit 

24.  Thb  LettwB  <^  the  FirH  Earl  of 
MaUMehvry^  his  JPamilf/,  and  IHenda,  make 
up  a  volume  of  some  interest,  but  on  the  whole 
of  littie  value.  The  general  impression  left  is 
of  mediocrity  in  the  writera^-e  mediocrity 
which  is  cultivated  and  amiable,  but  none  the 
less  unpr(^table  for  continued  study.  An  ex- 
ception may  be  made  for  the  letters  ol  Geeerel 
Bowles,  which  are  tiiose  of  a  dever  mao^  who 
can  write  as  a  soldier,  simj^y  and  vividly ;  bat 
they  cover  ground  which  ia  already  familiar  in^ 
histories  of  the  Peninsular  war  and  Waterloo 
campaign,  and  cannot  be  said  to  add  mneh  te 
our  knowledge.  The.  letters  of  the  first  Lord 
Malmesbury  are  cibmparatively  few,  and  had 
better  not  have  been  printed*  As  a  resident 
at  the  courts  of  Madrid,  BerUn,  St  Petenhar^ 
and  the  Hague,  between  176B  and  1794,  behnd 
opportunities  such  as  few  men,  even  di|iloma«- 
tistsy  ha?re  enjoyed  for  etudyhig  the  m^dsty  of 
the  foremost  men  of  his  times.  Bttt  he  writes 
as  if  his  coraespondenoe  Iwd  been  lefased  bjr 
the  official  censor  of  the  oouit-towhiohba'was 
aoeredited.  In  reaMty,  as  Ijard  Mafanesbozy 
exphdns,  the  En^ish  ^"^Foreign  Offiee  had  n 
depatttment  idhreugh  wfateh.  all  letters  farougirt 
by  official  messengers  passed  an  ^indeaL  Omr 
public  servants  could  write  f  redgr  to  one  an- 
other at  thdr  respective  misdens  by  their 
couriers,  but  were  very  diy  dike  Qtsbinet  IMtr 
at  home,  and  cerresponded  in  England  chiefly 
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through  chanco  truyeUers.*'  Unfortcmately, 
the  unguarded  efiusions  of  Sir  James  Harris 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  presenred ;  and  the 
boldest  remark  we  have  noticed  in  his  corres- 
pondence is  a  criticism  on  the  society  of  Berlin, 
that  **  the  men  are  entirely  military,  uninform- 
ed on  every  other  subject,  and  totally  absorb- 
ed in  that  one.*'  His  grandson  pronoimees  in 
a  note  that  **  they  are  much  the  same  now.*' 

A  book  which  is  largely  made  up  of  colour- 
less letters  by  able  or  highly  placed  men,  and 
home  gossip  from  the  women  and  country 
cousins  of  their  family,  does  not,  of  course, 
offer  much  material  for  history.  Some  of  the 
early  letters  relate  to  the  Jacobite  rising  of 
1745;  and,  tiiough  the  writers  were  too  far 
from  the  scene  of  action  to  give  any  intelligence 
at  first-band,  they  no  doubt  reflect  the  feeling  of 
the  lo^al  and  Protestant  gentry  in  the  southern 
counties.  But  as  the  Harris  family  rise  in  im- 
portance, and  become  connected  with  Minis- 
tries,  its  members  manifestly  cease  to  have  any 
opinions  of  their  own.  They  regard  the 
American  war  of  Independence  as  unnatural 
and  wanton,  and  believe,  to  a  very  late  period, 
that  the  rebels  will  c«-tainly  be  reduced  to 
submission.  Any  attempts  at  internal  r^orm 
they  of  course  repudiate.  **  Sir  C.  Jennings," 
says  Mr.  Harris  (voL  L  pp.  459,  460^  in  1780, 
^^  has  brou^t  in  a  bill  which  in  less  mad  times 
would  have  been  contemned,  namely,  a  bill  to 
ezdode  all  revenue  officers,  of  any  denomina- 
tion or  rank,  from  voting  at  elections.  He 
had  the  hardiness  to  assert  in  the  House,  when 
this  bill  was  first  proposed,  every  voter  of 
mine  was  a  revenue  ofBcer:  out  of  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-ei^t,  Mr.  Hooper  included,  I 
have  but  four.  This  bill  is  now  pending,  and 
I  hope,  in  common  justice,  will  be  thrown  out 
either  by  Lords  or  Oommtms.*'  Gaptain 
(afterwards  General)  Bowles  writes  in  the 
same  vein,  but  more  strongly,  a  few  years 
later,  in  1816  (voL  ii  p.  467)  :  ''  I  am  by  no 
means  inclined  to  croak,  but  I  cannot  help 
shuddering  at  what  a  few  years'  peaoe  may  do 
in  England.  The  r^nd  growth  of  Metho<U8m, 
the  enconragement  of  which  is  now  interwoven 
with  the  Oppotttion  system,  by  making^ the 
lower  classes  conceive  themselves,  in  pomt  of 
religion  at  least,  superior  to  the  upper,  must 
have  a  decidedly  bad  political  effect,  and  taxa- 
tion and  Parliamentary  reform  are  such  never- 
failing  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  who  stick 
at  nothmg  to  gain  their  object,  that  I  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  we  have  here  [%,€,  in  Cambrai] 
a  force  which  may,  though  God  forbid  it  should, 
be  first  wanted  in  its  own  country."  Books 
like  Lerd  Golcheater's  Diary  and  Raikes's 
Journal  have  pretty  well  familiarized  men 
with  this  styie  of  opini<»i  and  prophecy ;  and 
the  vrorld  has  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  in- 
teUectual  calibre  of  those  who  indulged  in  it 
But  of  course  many  of  the  letters  acre  filled 
with  lighter  and  more  interesting  matter. 
SoHie  from  Lord  Palmerston^  though  not  very 
important,  give  a  very  pleasant  impression  of 
his  chancter  as  a  young  man« 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  editing,  which 
has  been  rather  careless.  There  are  frequent 
clerical  errors,  as  when  Fox  makes  a  motion 
against  **  the  minority ''  instead  of  ^^  the  minis- 


try" (voL  i.  p.  404),  and  when  the  French 
roads  are  described  as  ruinous'  because  the 
people  will  not  *^dig  in  the  huts  [ruts]  made 
by  the  armies. "  Two  gross  mistakes  in  dates 
have  been  exposed  by  the  press,  and  are  now 
ccorected  in  errata.  In  one.  Nelson  was  taken 
to  Vienna  a  year  after  his  death  at  Trafalgar  ; 
in  the  other,  Canning,  who  died  in  1827,  was 
represented  as  offering  the  editor  an  attach^ship 
in  1828.  But  the  later  error  is  reproduced  in  a 
passage  (voL  ii  p.  241)  which  makes  Lord 
Liverpool  retain  office  **  until  1828,  when  a 
paralytic  seizure  closed  his  career."  It  needs 
scarcely  be  said  that  Lord  Liverpool's  paralytic 
seizure  was  in  February  1827,  though  his 
death  did  not  take  place  till  December  in  the 
next  year.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  peculiar  view 
of  international  relations  that  leads  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  describe  England  as  *^  saving  the 
Danish  fleet  by  fcnrce  from  the  grip  of  Napo- 
leon" in  1807  (vol.  iL  p.  25).  Danes  are  apt 
to  view  the  matter  differently. 

25.  Thx  title  ol  Professor  Mendelssohn's 
Hiitary  i^  Oreee^  from  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople seems  to  promise  a  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  affiurs  of  Greece  since  1458,  includ- 
ing that  obscure  and  confused  period  which  pre- 
ceded the  national  insurrection  of  the  present 
century,  an  account  of  the  conflicts  between  the 
Turks  on  one  side  and  the  Venetians^  Austrians, 
and  Russians  on  the  other,  the  battles  at  Tsches- 
m^  and  the  sieges  of  Corf^  Candia,  and  Athens. 
Of  all  this,  however,  the  work  either  says  no- 
thing or  only  speaks  incidentally.  The  author 
begins  with  a  general  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Rajah  under  Turkish  sway  in  his 
first  book ;  and  in  his  second  he  passes  on  to 
the  movements  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
revolution  of  1820.  The  work  th^efore  is  es- 
sentially a  history  of  the  Greek  revolution,  or 
of  G^reece  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
author's  views  are  strongly  philhellenic  He 
does  not  however  disguise  ihe  vices  or  defects 
of  the  modem  Greeks ;  but  he  partly  ascribes 
them  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  partly 
regards  them  as  characteristics  inherited  from 
the  ancient  Greeks,  whose  reputation  he  pro- 
portionately diminishes.  ^^Contentious  and 
avaricious, "  he  says,  *^  restless,  variable,  en- 
vious, and  unscrupulous,  the  present  popula- 
tion is  like  the  old  Demos,  as  it  constituted  the 
laughing-stock  of  Comedy  and  the  despair  of 
all  earnest  patriots.  To  realize  the  true  type  of 
the  Greek  nation  we  must  think  of  Ulysses, 
not  of  Achilles.  If  that  versatile  wiuoiderer 
were  to  come  back  aow  to  the  Athenians  of 
^oltts  Street  he  would  in  all  likelihood  find 
himsdf  quite  at  home^  and  recognise  his 
genuine  r^resentatives  in  that  calculating  and 
cunning  generation.  They  too  love  themselves 
above  everything;  they  too  love  the  property 
of  others.  Thehr  idols  are  p|Ower  and  gold. 
They  reject  no  means  for  their  own  advance- 
ment To  the  proud  Barbarians  of  the  north 
they  leave  it  to  do  good  for  the  good's  own 
sake ;  and  if  they  themselves  learn  and  work  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  drachms  «id  darics.  That 
Ulysses  who,  <m  his  return  to  Ithaca,  first  of 
all  counts  the  gifts  of  the  Phieacians  to  see 
that  nothing  is  missing,  and  before  he  kills  his 
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wife's  suitors  advises  them  to  give  her  rich 
presents,  who  lies  to  friend  and  foe,  to  his  son 
and  his  wife,  and  is  ready  to  He  even  to  God 
himself,  exhibits  the  same  characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  modem  Greek.  We  remember 
them  too  little  when  we  think  of  antiquity. 
We  see  for  ever  the  olive-groves  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  forgot  the  Agora  and  the  Pi- 
raeus. " 

Of  modern  Greek  literature  Professor  Men- 
delssohn shows  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge. 
He  convicts  the  Greek,  historian  Triconpi  of 
a  series  of  errors,  including  statements  which 
are  impossible  on  geographical  and  military 
grounds,  and  are  disproved  by  the  evidence  of 
eye-witnesses  such  as  tiie  adjutants  and  sons 
of  Eolokotronis.  He  considers  the  Greek 
insurrection  to  have  begun,  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  hitherto  received,  on  the 
4th  of  April  1821  at  Patras,  but  in  December 
1820,  with  the  rising  of  the  Suliots ;  and  thus 
he  brings  it  into  connection  with  the  revolt 
of  Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina.  The  diplomatic 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  intervention  of 
the  protecting  powers  and  to  the  "untoward 
event"  of  Navarino  had  been  already  eluci- 
dated by  Gervinus  and  Prokesch  Osten ;  but 
Professor  Mendelssohn  has  been  enabled,  by 
consulting  the  Vienna  archives,  to  furnish  some 
new  matter  with  regard  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  Austria.  He  shows  that 
Mettemich'and  Gentz  in  1825  already  regarded 
the  independence  of  Greece  as  a  trump-card  to 
play  against  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg, 
that  tiie  Prussian  cabinet  was  entirely  con- 
trolled by  Vienna,  that  Austrian  policy  also 
long  prevailed  at  the  Tuileries,  and  that  Down- 
ing Street  was  more  accessible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Esterhazy  than  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed. It  was  Canning's  intelligence  and 
courage  that  tore  asunder  the  web  of  Metter- 
nich's  cunning.  Without  at  all  underrating  the 
value  of  these  new  documents,  of  which  the 
author  has  published  a  portion,  in  an  abridged 
form,  in  his  appendix,  it  may  be  expected  that 
others  of  a  more  striking  importance  Will 
appear  with  the  second  volume  of  the  work. 
The  present  v<dcime  extends  to  the  year  1828  ; 
and  trustworthy  diplonsatic  documents  are  as 
scarce  for  the  period  from  that  date  to  1862, 
as  they  are  abundant  between  1821  and  1828. 
In  relation  to  the  kter  period  the  author  on* 
nounces  his  intention  of  using  the  Russian 
works  of  Paleolog  and  Clvirtfs,  which  will 
furnish  interesting  details  of  the  conduct  tft 
Russian  agents  in  die  Bast^^Ricord,  Rukmann, 
Catacazy,  and  others.  AmoAg  the  notes  and 
despatches  now  given  In  the  appencftx  is  the 
Prussian  circular  to  the  sttit^  German  courts, 
of  September  1821  '(p:  «10  ffi),  in  which  the 
kings  of  Bavaria  Mfd  Wftrtemberg  are  severely 
lectured  for  their  philhellenic  t>roeliyitie^  vmd 
are  told  that  they  w^  not  be  peHfiitted,  tinder 
cover  of  ''^i^eligiews  aitd  humnfne  ftettthnents^" 
to  establish  a  focus  of  ref^lution-  ill  Gennany. 

26.  Frov  theturmoil  of  battles  and^  political 
revolutions  the  mind  tarns  with  relief  to  con- 
template ftie  pieture  of  a  sdentifio  inquirer, 
whose  life  was  passed  quietly  and  peacefully, 


but  who  served  the  real  progress  of  mankind 
better  than  many  great  statesmen  and  generals. 
Such  an  inquirer,  having  few  equals,  was  the 
geographer  Carl  Ritter,  who  was  oom  at  Qued- 
linburg  in  the  year  1779,  and  died  at  Berlin  in 
1869.  Of  his  biography  by  Herr  Kramer  the 
second  and  concluding  volume  has  just  been 
published.  This  volume  begins  with  the  year 
1820,  when  Ritter  was  called  to  Berlin,  an 
event  which  coincides  with  the  commencement 
of  that  wider  activity  and  fame  for  which  his 
earlier  life  was  only  a  preparation.  Berlin  was 
at  that  time  a  centre  of  intellectual  energy, 
represented  by  a  host  of  illustrious  names 
which  she  has  not  been  able  to  parallel  either 
before  or  since,  and  in  comparison  with  which 
her  present  intellectual  life  appears  pale  and 
feeble.  Rest  was  needed  after  the  great  efforts 
and  sufferings  of  a  long  period  of  war ;  and, 
satisfied  with  an  enlightened  and  well-inten- 
tioned government,  under  a  king  who  had 
grown  popular  in  the  school  of  misfortune, 
society  took  little  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
moment.  All  the  more  ardent,  however,  was 
its  interest  in  art,  literature,  and  science.  The 
war  of  liberation  having  stirred  men'n  minds, 
the  eflfect  was  still  deeply  felt ;  but  the  impulse 
now  took  a  peaceful  direction  towards  that 
ideal  world  where  all  a^irations  were  pointed 
to  the  highest  object  ft  was  in  fhis  temper 
that  Ritter  approached  geography.  He  found 
it  a  collection  of  dry  incoherent  facts,  and 
raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  real  science,  a 
science  which  is  not  occupied  merely  with  the 
physical  structure  of  the  globe,  but  whose 
chief  care  it  is  to  investigate  the  connections  of 
these  material  elements  with  human  life.  The 
trade  and  industry  of  nations,  their  political 
institndons,  their  customs,  their  arts  and  reli- 
gions,— all  these  were  included  in  his  immense 
erudition  ;  and  he  connected  them  closely  with 
the  physical  basis  of  human  development. 
Having  from  an  eariy  age  been  accustomed  to 
the  work  of  teaching,  he  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinanr  talent  for  it,  and  exercised  an  animat- 
ing and  inspiring  ifafluende  over  his  hearers. 
This  personal  influence  stimulated  his  pupils, 
many  of  whom  afterwards  became  eminent 
geographers ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  done 
as  much  as  his  printed  books  for  the  progress 
of  science.  In  Berlin  he  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity, but  more  at  the  AUgemeine  Kri^schule. 
This  latter  instftution  is  i  sort  of  military 
University,  #here  young  and  eftergetic  oflBccrs 
are  ordered  for  three  yeats,  to  complete  their 
scientific  education.  '  Here  the  teaching  of 
geography-^a  knowledge  of  which  is  of  great 
practical  use  to  bfflders — found  a  congcniSil  soil ; 
and,  as  Ritter  conrfc<rted' '^ograt)hy' with  the 
wh6le  life  ti  nations,  Ms  l<Jctutes  naturally 
awakened  i  desire  for  many'  other  studkss 
besides.  The  scientific  spirit  l^ich  has  since 
penetrated  the  whole  bc^dy  ef  Prussian  ofBcers, 
and  of  which  the  fruits  hatreheen  seen  dn  %e 
batt!efiddg  in  Bohemia  and  Pt«tote^  is  fo  a  great 
extent  Hitter's  work.  The  pi^ortt  Prtissian 
War  MSnistef",  ^neral  Vim  Roon,'  fiteSelf  a 
writer  on  geojgraphy,  was  one  of  his  pupils,  as 
were  also  several  of  the  Prussitfn  Princes. 
Ritter  alsd  gave  lectures  at  the]  Court,  where 
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he  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  then  Cr own- 
Prince,  afterwards  Frederick  William  iv.  It 
is  only  bis  iron  industry,  and  the  bodily  activity 
which  he  retained  to  his  old  age,  that  explain 
how,  in  spite  of  all  this  teaching  and  much 
other  business,  he  was  able  to  produce,  besides 
several  smaller  publications,  his  oolosiBal  All- 
genuine  ErdlcundCy  in  nineteen  Urge  volumes. 
His  objeet  in  this  work  was  to  describe  the 
whole  earth,  so  that  Europe  would  be  the  mid- 
dle point ;  but  he  did  not  five  to  advance  as  far 
as  Europe,  so  enormously  did  his  matter  accu- 
mulate during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
first  volume  contains  Africa;  the  following 
eighteen  volmnes  are  taken  up  with  Asia ;  and 
the  account  of  this  part  of  the  world  even  wants 
Caucasia  to  complete  it  The  work  accordingly 
remains  a  torso.  Probably  no  one  wiU  ever 
c(»nplete  it ;  but  even  in  its  actual  state  it  is 
*  of  extreme  value. 

The  author  of  the  present  biography  was 
related  to  Ritter,  and  Hved  for  a  long  time  in 
his  house.  He  has  made  it  his  'chief  aim  to 
exhibit  the  personal  character  and  devdopment 
of  the  man,  which  were  intimately  connected 
with  his  scientific  method.  The  groundw<Hrk 
of  all  Ritter's  researches  was  a  sincere  and 
kindly  observation  of  nature  and  of  human  life ; 
and  this  again  may  be  further  traced  to  the 
depth  of  his  religious  belief.  **  The  earth,"  he 
says,  *'*'  is  the  tempcHrary  dwelling-place  of  the 
immortal  spbrit ;  and  all  science,  wnatever  limits 
or  object  may  be  assigned  to  it,  can  only  be  a 
hymn  of  praise  from  the  creature  to  the  Greator. 
The  contemplation  of  CU)d  is  to  me  the  only 
absolute  scienqe."  This  is  the  same  sentiment 
which  presided  over  the  discoveries  of  Colum- 
bus, Kepler,  and  Newton.  In  Bitter's  many 
scientific  journeys  he  always  carried  a  Bible 
with  him ;  and  the  religious  tone  of  kis  mind 
stands  out  dearly  in  the  confidential  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  and  brother  during  his  travels, 
8(Htte  of  which  are  printed  in  the  present  work. 
There  was  singular  appropriateness  in  the  text 
on  which  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached: 
"Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth.''  Bitter's  inheritance  in  it  was  cer- 
tainly greater  than  any  conqueror's.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  raised  to  him  in  bis  native  town, 
by  the  side  of  Klopstock,  who  likewise  was  bom 
in  Quedlinburg. 

27.  M.  FoisssT  was  two  vears  older  than 
Lacoordaire,  and  knew  him  weU  from  his  seven- 
teenth year  to  his  death.  He  made  a  stu^y  of 
his  works  and  letters ;  and  he  has  now  probably 
in  his  Vie  de  JEL  P.  Laccrdaire  done  all  that 
can  be  dime  to  exhibit  the  character  of  the  man. 
Whether  he  has  justiy  estimated  him  in  rela- 
tion to  his^  times,  and  given  as  true  a  judgment 
on  those  times  as  he  has  given  on  the  man,  is 
more  than  doubtful  "Scribantur  hsBo  in 
generatione  altera"  is  lusmottof  and^  seems 
to  translate  it  "  for  another  generation."  The 
more  obvious  sense  is,  ^'anotiier  generation 
must  come  before  these  things  can  Im  satisfac- 
torily written."  But  then  in  another  generation 
Laoordaire  will  only  be  visible  through  a  dis- 
tant perspective,  and  will  not  be  so  especially 
tiie  man  of  his  diay,  as  to  occupy  men's  minds 
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to  the  extent  of  two  large  volumes.  A  work  of 
such  size  must  be  written  now  if  at  alL  M. 
Foisset  has  many  of  the  qualities  necessary 
for  writing  such  a  history  as  he  has  undertaken. 
He  is  quite  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  party 
which  demands  of  the  historian,  not  truth,  but 
what  it  fancies  ought  to  be  truth ;  but  he  says, 
**  history  is  history,  and  is  nothing  if  not  true." 
He  acts  upon  his  principle  to  this  extent,  that 
he  relates  faitiif uUy  all  details,  however  painful 
to  his  f  edings,  however  glad  he  would  be  if 
they  were  not  true.  His  weakness  as  a  histo- 
rian consists  in  the  determined  a  priori  view 
which  he  takes,  and  of  the  general  e^lanation 
which  this  view  gives  him  dt  European  history 
sinoe  1789.  Thus  the  whole  work  becomes  a 
kind  of  apology  for  the  special  view  taken  by 
the  French  hberal  Catholics  of  about  1650  of 
the  action  of  the  Boman  Court  in  matters  of 
religion  during  the  final  decay  of  its  temporal 
power,  when  questions  of  politics  were  trans- 
lated into  questions  of  religion,  and  assent  was 
challenged  to  a  creed  which  was  only  a  party- 
manifesto  disguised  under  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage. He  goes  through  all  this  with  painful 
and  unneoessai^  minuteness,  and  shows  that 
his  l^gal  education  and  long  experience  of  the 
processes  of  law  has  had  the  usual  effect  of  mar- 
ring his  powers  of  fdlowing  all  the  subtle 
chuiges  which  accompany  the  growth  of  a 
philosophical  school 

Lacordaire  himsdU!  had  the  legal  traming,  but 
he  lacked  the  loi^  practioe  which  is  necessary 
to  hammer  the  legal  mind  into  its  typical  immo- 
bility. For  hkn  the  law  was  but  a  sinrle 
I^iase  of  a  multifarious  and  singularly  varied 
educaticm.  first  with  a  mother  in  the  country, 
with  all  a  child's  faith,  then  at  school  in  Dijon, 
with  all  the  scepticism  of  a  young  Frenchman 
of  1613,  then  at  the  sdiool  of  law  and  the 
debating  society,  then  at  Paris,  as  the  unem- 
ployed advocate  in  his  solitary  chambers,  then 
in  the  seminary,  with  all  his  difficulties  about 
reoonoiline  his  liberalism  with  the  old-fashioned 
views  of  we  clergy  around  lum,  and  his  idea  of 
cutting  the  knot  by  joining  the  Jesuits — ^thus 
began  an  educatk>n  which  only  ended  with  his 
life.  After  his  ordinaticm  he  ivefused  a  place  at 
Bome,  and  wished  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,  from  inabilky  to  sympathize  with  the 
clergy  of  the  restoration.  Then  followed  his 
slow  attraction  to  Lamennais,  and  the  whole 
history «<^  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  remarkable 
friendship,  which  ended  in  his  public  submis- 
sion to  tiie  encyclicals  of  1882  and  1884.  Du- 
nne this  time  he  attained  fame  in  conjunction 
with  Montalembert  by  his  assertion  of  the 
freedom  of  religu)us  education  against  the 
prescriptive  privileges  of  the  University  of 
France.  Then  came  a  period  of  solitary  study, 
resulting  ki  his  first  ainpearanoe  as  a  great 
preacher  at  the  College  Stanislaa.  and^ter- 
warda  on  the  v»der  stage  of  Ndtre  Dame.  Then 
camo  his  nq»ture  with  Archbishop  de  Quelen, 
who  represented  the  *^  ancient  Church  of  France 
with  its  maxims  and  its  methods."  Against 
this  eattmnble  GalUcan's  wishes  Laoordaire 
wrote  and  published  his  LeUer  4nk  the  Hoip 
See^  in  which  he  ^and  Montalembert)  formula- 
ted the  views  ol  the  new  school    This  was  in 
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1836.  Then  came  his  preaching  at  Metz,  and 
his  resolution  to  hecome  a  Dominican.  A  period 
of  retirement  in  Italy  followed,  before  he  return- 
ed to  the  pulpit  of  Ndtre  Dame  in  1 848  and  1844. 
From  this  time  he  was  chiefly  busied  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  Dominican  order  in 
France.  Tn  1848  he  made  his  first  and  last 
entrance  into  political  life.  The  coup  d'etat  of 
1851  put  a  final  close  to  his  public  courses  of 
conferences  in  Paris.  He  now  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  organizing  his  order  for  a  means  of 
education.  FVom  this  time  his  life  bears  a 
more  private  stamp  ;  his  influence  flowed  from 
him  not  directly  upon  the  public,  but  through 
his  friends.  His  biography  is  a  record  rather 
of  opinions  than  of  acts.  In  January  1861  he 
became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy ;  and 
on  the  20th  of  November  in  the  same  year  he 
died.  Such  are  the  meagre  outlines  of  the  life 
which  M.  Foisset  fiRsupwith  the  fullest  details, 
and  to  which  he  appends  a  final  chapter  of 
"  general  appreciation,"  carefully  put  togeHier 
and  worthy  of  thoughtful  study. 

28.  Thb  authorship  of  the  new  History  of 
Austria  from  the  year  1848  has  been  avowed 
with  the  publication  of  the  second  vohime. 
The  author  fs  Baron  Helfert,  a  German  Aus- 
trian, formerly  in  the  army,  and  now  Undw- 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  Ihe 
Interior.  His  present  position  has  enabled  him 
to  -use  a  series  of  important  sources  which  are 
not  generaHy  accessible,  and  to  reproduce  the 
tradition  preserved  in  Government  cirdee  with 
regard  to  the  events  of  1848.  This  often  leads 
him  to  represent  things  in  a  light  which  is  too 
conservative  and  too  favourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment; but  nevertheless  bis  work,  written  wi^ 
greai;  intelUgtmce  bnd  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  far  surpasses  in  merit. all  that  have  pre- 
ceded it  on  the  subject,  particularly  Springer's 
Austrian  History.  Nor  <;an  similar  works  on 
former  periods  ot  Austrian  history,  such  as 
those  of  Lorentz,  Gindely,  and  Hurter,  compete 
with  it  either  in  the  method  (h*  completeness  of 
its  exposition.  The  |»*esent  volume  is  ohiefliy 
occnpied  by  an  account  of  the  dangers  witi^ 
which  Aus^a  was  menaced  by  the  nationalist 
agitation  of  1848.  There  is  an  old  satiHeal 
sketch  of  the  troubled  time  of  King  Lewis  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which'  represents  the 
Bohemian  State  Ooach  with  h^ses  fastened  to 
it  both  before  and  behind,  and  urged  in  oppo- 
-site  directions  by  Aelr  respective  drivers; 
inside  the  carriage  are  people  pulling  one  ano- 
theif  s  hair,  fighting,  and  drawing  their  swofdB, 
^and  others  weeping  and  wailing.  In  Kke  man- 
ner, ^  eondltion  of  Austria  in  1848,  as  the 
present  aiufhor  observes,  may  be  imaged  by 
that  of  a  mail  whose  arms  and  l%s  are  dragged  in 
four  different  diii^ct^ns  at  the  same  time.  •  The 
PoHtih  agitation  on  the  north,'  '^e  Itdlaffon 
the  south,  'ti^atof  the  Magyars  tm  the  east,  and 
that  of  the  Frankfurt  party  on  the  west,  were 
tall  -alike  occupied  in  the  disselution  and  de- 
struction of  AustHa.  

The  danger  of   the  Polish  mov^metit,  as 

Baron  Hel^rt  well  *  remarks,  ky  not  so  much 

in  the  unconcealed  longing  of  the -Poles  for  a 

.re-establishment  of  <h^  ancient  kingdom,  ^as 


in  their  endeavour  to  oppress  die  Ruthenians, 
a  nationality  which  remained  faithful  to  the 
collective  State  an^  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
The  Poles  contended  for  an  exclusive  dominion 
in  Galicia,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  Ruthe- 
nians  to  be  recognised  at  all.  A  Buthenian 
nationality  was  to  them  nothing  but  the  child 
of  certain  reactionary  neoessities  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  They  aooused  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  and  Count  Stadion  of  having  called 
the  Ruthenians  into  existence,  of  having 
"invented"  them.  The  pnerihfy  of  such 
fancies  is  evident ;  there  was  no  need  to  invent 
a  nationality  which  numbered  two  millions  in 
G«licia  and  twelve  millions  in  Russia.  But  the 
Poles  were  not  prepared  to  mete  out  eqtial 
measure  to  themselves  and  others ;  and,  while 
they  were  always  ready  with  bitter  complaintB 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  Poland  by  the 
northern  powers,  they  thought  it  perfectly- 
becoming  tliat  the  sons  of  Polish  nobles  should 
turn  theur  dogs  into  the  lecturo'roome  of  the 
Ruthenwns,  *"*  whose  language  was  only  fit  for 
dogs  to  learn  "  (p.  188). 

While  ihe  territorial  integrity  of  Austria  was 
threatened  on  one  side  by  the  Poles,  it  bad  to 
encounter  on  the  other  the  dangers  eonnectod 
with  the  Italian  movement ;  and  the  negligenoe 
and  apathy  of  the  Government,  which  pemtt- 
ted  the  German  elements  of  Soutiiem  Tyrol  to 
die  out,  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
ItalianissimL  The  hankering  of  the  Italians;, 
however,  after  Southern  Tyrol  hi»  a  show  of 
legitimacy  compared  with  their  claims  to  Geritz, 
letria,  ihdDabnatia,  where  they  are  a  mere 
handful  in  the  presence  of  a  conipact  Slavonic 
popula^on ;  ana  the  climax  of  ebsurdity  was 
reached  when  they,  mzr*  f^^ox^  the  enemies  of 
Austria,  ^ook  upon  tbemsdves  to  denounce  the 
popular  manifestatSons  of  the  Skvonitmb  to  the 
Vienna  GovMisment  as  "  revelutionary  move- 
ment6»*' 

The  third  and  most  formidable  danger  cune 
from  Hungaiy.  The  mad  haste  of  Joseph  ii., 
the  recklessness  with  which  he  applied  Yds 
theonee  to  the  entire  monarchy^  coonteracted 
the  quiet  lyut  eflectnal  eflbrts  which  U^ay^ 
Theresa  had  made  to  inoorporate  Bungttry  into 
the  political  unity  of  the  State;  Before  bis 
death  he  wa«  compelled  to  loosen  the  bonds 
which  united  the  kingdom  with  Austria,  and 
to  give  new  life  to  the  duaUsra,  whidi  had  be- 
fore been  gradually  expiring.  The  liagyars 
followed  up  their  >  smccess  wHh  enei^.  -  '&uty 
endeavotired  )to  establish  ^e  supremacy  oC  the 
Magyar  laxiguage  thf  ougkout  ^e  dominions  of 
the  Hungai^  emwn«  The  laws  they  carried 
tliroagh  the  Reichstaig  down  to  11646^ recall  the 
fooligh  decree  of  Philip  <;.  by  which:  the  If  oers 
were  to  learn  Spanish  withih  three  lyeanv  and 
thenceforth  to  discoatiirae  their  own:  language. 
Baron  Helfert  describes  how,  step  by  step,  the 
opposition  ibo  thH  exdaMve  Mag;ymsm  aroae  on 
the  part  of  Slovaks^'  Itoamanians,  Sorbs^and 
Croats.  Unlike  Herr  Horvatfa,  he  dees  justice 
to  I2ie  subject  nationalities ;  and  he  sAio\*«  ^at 
the  opposition  te  Mag;yari6tt^hich'S{Aan£»iip 
withki  4he  dominiohg  of  the  erOwn  of  St.  Ste- 
phen was  not  a  mere  vemrit  ol^  Anatrian  and 
Russian  intrigues,  bat  a  spontaneeua  movenMnt 
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provoked  bj  the  tyrumj  of  the  Magyars.  In 
tlie  Bummw  of  1848  the  Croftts,  Serbs.  Bou- 
manuuis,  and  Slovaks  rose  b  order  to  destroj 
the  Mtkgjar  commonwealth,  which  bad  been 
foroed  upon  them.  It  was  a  genuiae  popular 
iuBurieotioB,  with  all  the  bittemeHS  of  a  raoe 
conflict,  and  characteriKed  bj  extraordinaj^ 
ferocity  and  inbumanitf.  The  Goal  issue  ol 
this  struggle  depended  on  the  course  of  aSairs 
io  western  Austria,  and  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Germans;  and  hcsa  comad  in  the  foiuth  of  the 
dangera  indicated  by  Baron  He*f  ert 

Thiit  he  calls  "Frankiurtisiu."  The  parlia- 
mmt  of  Frankf  utt  had  undertaken  to  diitermiac 
the  relations  of  the  single  Slates  to  the  collec- 
tive body  politic  The  seoond  and  third  para- 
graphs of  the  proposed  constitution  were  of 
criticalimport  for  Austria.  They  declared  that 
no  part  of  the  Oennan  empire  could  be  united 
'  with  non-German  tenitorios  so  as  to  form  a 
State.  On  this  proposal  the  Austrian  members 
were  divided.  With  Qm  nuijority,  in  which 
occur  th«  Dames  of  Ameth,  Schmerliog,  and 
Uiihlfeld,  the  patriotic  sentiment  was  prepoti- 
deraqt ;  and  they  reject«d  the  application  of 
the  new  coostitiiLton  to  Austria.  With  others, 
as  Giskra  and  Borser,  the  desire  for  bq  iuie- 
ppndent  centralized. German  constJlaition  pre- 
vailed. When  the  Parliament  by  a  large  ma- 
jority accepted  the  second  and  third  para- 
gmpha,  it  became  dear  that  the  Austrian  po()- 
ulation  and  the  Austrian  army  sided  with 
Ameth  and  SchmerUng:  and  the  greater  be- 
came the  danger  by  which  the  stonarchy  was 
threatened,  the  miwe  deiiidedly.was  this  spirit 
displayed.  The  Slavonic  populations  alBC\  with 
the  exoep^n  of  the  Poles,  showed,  their  con- 
cern for  the  stability  of  Uia  Austrian  State. 
They  claimed  the  oomj/AxtiR  equality  of  all  Aus- 
trian nationkliti^  the  abolition  of  the  prepon- 
dcranco  of  GermaoB  and  Hasans ;  but  they  all 
agreed  in  desiring  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
Austria,  and  in  advocatii^acentcol parliament. 
The  author's-  sympathies  appear  aJso  to  be  in 
this  directioo.  Ue  holds  fast  to  the  idea  of 
unity,  and  desires  to  see  the  more  important 
aflalrs  of  the  oumnonweaUh  decided  ifi  a  gen- 
eral assembly.  Aoeording  to  the  piognoimo 
which  he  has  recently  dcfeodod  in  a  vigorous 
pamphlet  directed  against  .ticnaral  FadujMF, 
hie  model  Austria  isa  monarchical  transforma- 
tion of  Switzerland  or  the  United  States.  To 
Austria  is  thus  assigned  tbe  grand  aud  elevat- 
ing task  of  me^ating  between  the  three  great 
laoes  ol  liureps — die  Qocman,  the  Neo-Latiit, 
and  tbe  SUvoai(A  The  failure  <rf  previous  ef- 
fofta  Buert  Jltlfeft  explains  by  the  lack  of 
(tatesQvuiship-,  kdA  bo  holds  that  the  obstades 
to  tiie  present  re-pi:ganlzat|on  of.  tbe  £a)ph-e 
come  from  I  the  .Qormaoe  am}  Ma^jjara  rather 
Q>aiifr«m  theSalroaisosi. 

29.  A  Mobtbj^bbkah.  diplomatist  has  en- 
deavoured to  give  an  Impartwl  and  dispassion- 
ato  jpi^nenl  OAi  the  French  eo^  d'6tat  of  the 
2(1  of  Uecemb«£  1861.  As  far  as  the  occur- 
renceitsclf  ia  oooc^med  his  wurk  contaioe  Uttle 
that  is  new;  but  it  embodies  both  new  and  in- 
tcreeting  Oiatteriwith  regard  to  the  impression 
made  by  it  «n  the  difTerent  courts  of  £)un^e. 
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The  author  lays  stress  on  the  contradiction  be- 
tween a  National  Assembly  supreme  in  theory, 
but  in  fact  deprived  of  lUl  real  bower,  and  a 
President,  who  in  theory  was  only  the  execu- 
tive organ  of  the  Assembly,  but  really  held  in 
his  hands  the  whole  power  of  a  centralized  ad- 
ministration. He  is  perhaps  too  mueh  disposed 
to  side  with  the  President  against  Iho  Assembly ; 
and  he  goes  too  far  in  pleading  that  the  state  of 
thii^  left  the  President  no  oltomative,  bnt 
forced  him  into  antagonism  to  the  Assembly. 
In  this  sense  he  quotes  the  letter  from  Count 
Itoyex  du  Nord  to  the  duchess  of  Oricans,  in 
which  she  is  invited  to  re-enter  France,  and  M. 
Thiers  and  General  Changamier  are  represent- 
«d  as  determined  to  send  the  President  to  Vin- 
cennes.  Be  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
most  conapjkuous  liberal  statesmen  in  Europi^ 
Palmerston  and  Cavom^,  accepted  the  coup 
d'etat,  and  acknowledged  the  impracticable , 
nature  of  the  situation  to  which  the  President's  * 
aotputanend.  He  cites  documents,  dospatches, 
and  letters  of  Baron  Brunow,  Lord  Russell, 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  Prince  Mettcmich,  Lord 
Ualmesbury,  and  others,  which  abundantly 
prove  how  agreeably  the  dipWinatists  of  Europe 
were  surprised  at  the  ^vattoo,  of  society 
effected  by  tbe  President's  act  Palmerston 
endeavoured  to  be  beforohand  with  the  Cabinets 
of  Vienna  and  SL  Petersburg,  and  to  create  a 
f^Uin  on  the. gratitude  of  tne  new  ruler  of 
Franco.  He  expressed  hi^  assent  to  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  in  Paris,  and  sent .  bis  congra- 
tulations to  the  French  ambassador  in  London. 
Soon  after  bis  dismissal  from  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship,,  the  Russell  Ministry  waa  over- 
thrown ;  and  the  advent  of  the  Cist  Uerby  Ad- 
ministration, with  Lord  Malmesbury,  a  personal 
friend  of  thu  President,  for  Foreign  Secretary, 
wftsa&^psh  Biecurity  for  tlio  intimate  and  cordial 
relations  pf  Sngland  jwith  the  new  French 
GoviQrnaent.  The  Cabinet  of  Yieona  through 
Prin«e  Scjiwarzcnberg  expr^as^dits  satisfaction 
at  what  had  tak^  ^laco.  ,  It  sawjn  the  success 
of  th^  Prefiidapl 
of  Europe^  a;nd 
.self  "de  Buhw 
et  a  I'amonr  th 
d«dignite,  qiiipi 
I'ugaUt^  de,  tva 
Hapoleon."     Tt 

1  ei)t<H'taiaed..s«ai 
miojwdat  th«,i 

[  las  nas  paia'J4< 
."  d'un  cainctei 

I  elpves,''.  weald 
L»  put.dowp  the  revfilutianary  party,  and  would 

I  .dispftnse.^ittithe.titleofEq^peTor,  or,  at  worst, 
only  accept  the  crown  for,, ten.  years.  When 
the  coup  d'etat  developed  into  the  plebiscite 
.a;id  t|h»  revival  ol^tbe  fmpirCs.Kicholaswent  so 
ifw  as  to  deolare  that  tlte  i^ipher  m-  wasin  oon- 
troiliii^tioa  with  history  apd  ,witl^  the  policy  of 
.Russia..  ..But  IL  .Droiiji*  dicthuys  declined 
.any  dJscu^ionwith.thcRu^ianaaibassafior  on 
what  he  termed  an  accomplished  fact,  and  ob- 
serve,, that  h?:  bad;  no  remnrkito.niBke.oD  the 
Buesian  deepalcb,  beyond  espreseing  ,his  admi- 
ration of. tb^el^ptnce  of  itsalyle,  Thereupon 
Russia  and  the  other  powers  tlut  had  overcome 
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Napoleon  I.  considered  the  question,  whether 
the  Napoleop  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
*'  the  third"  would  in  consequence  laj  claim  to 
the  frontier  which  Napoleon  l  had  nerer  re- 
nounced. In  order  to  insure  themselves 
against  this  result,  Austria,  Oreat  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  signed  in  London,  on  the 
8d  of  December  1852,  a  protocol,  by  which 
they  acknowledged  Ni^leon  as  Emperor,  de- 
claring at  the  same  time  that  they  held  the  new 
Emperor  bound  by  hi^  promises  with  regard  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  that  they  would  watch 
OTcr  the  maintenance  of  the  easting  territorial 
arrangement. 

80.  Massimo  i>*A2eglto*s  letters  to  his  wife 
stretch  over  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years, 
from  January  1838  to  October  1865,  and  are 
interesting  as  a  study  of  character,  though  they 
add  no  political  facts  of  any  importance  to  the 
known  history  of  his  life.  They  are  graceful 
p,nd  gossiping  ^flftisions,  and  not  being  intended 
for  publication  are  clear  from  any  suspicion  of 
stage-effect  AzegUo  appears  in  tiiem  as  an 
affectionate  son,  husband,  and  father,  a  sensi- 
tive artist,  an  ardent  patriot,  s  brave  soldier, 
a  trutiiful,  honourable,  and  high-minded  man. 
Even  when  political  failure  and  military  defeat 
might  well  excuse  some  extravagance  of  egres- 
sion, there  is  nothing  indicated  out  a  chivalrous 
faith  and  a  resignation  free  from  fanaticism  or 
morbidness*  With  all  his  tiHithfulness  and 
simplicity  of  character,  he  had  both  tiie  art  and 
the  habit  of  irony,  and  never  gave  way  to  the 
temptation  6f  Converting  frankness  into  bruta^ 
lity.  When  he  mot  two  Jesuits  in  his' mother's 
boudoir,  he  wns  so  courteous  that  **iiuimma  mi 
guardava  tra  lo  stupito  e  il  dontento,  con  quei 
due  occhi  che  apre  in  gimili  occasioni:*'  the 
clerical  side,  however,  "  m*  ha  sobito  oonosciuto 
non  per  roba  sua.'*  An  amusing  instance  of 
his  patriotism  is  his  objecting  to  his  wife's 
driving  in  a  drag  belonging  \xi  an  Italian  Anglo- 
maniac  :  ^*  Per  qtianto  sia  «urio6Cs  anuUnle,  on 
anglomano  ^  sempre  pet  me  Fapice  delF  anti- 
X>ati9,  perehd  mi  rioorda  I'inferioriti  e  Fabbi^ 
zione  della  patria.*'  When  the  minister  La 
Margherita  opened  letters  at  the  Post-cffioe,  he 
wrote  as  a  postscript  to  one  of  his  notes  to  his 
wife :  **  As  it  is  very  probable  that  this  letter, 
before  reaching  your  hands,  will  pass  iiiFougfa 
those  of  Margherita,  I  svail  mvself  of  tiie  for- 
tunate coinddence  to  congratulate  him  on  tiie 
means  he  ediploys,  equttly  honourable  to  hds 
character  and  to  the  causey"  eta  He  after- 
wards asked  his  wife  if  she  had  received  tbe 
letter  from  which  he  quotes  this  passage^  As 
it  doe^  not  appear  in  the  correspondence,  itpco- 
bably  went  to  the  address  it  was  really  destined 
for. 

The  little  nbtes  to  **  dear  R^u^"  his  daughter 
by  his  firat  wife,  and  his  (mly  ohfld,  are  among 
the  gems  ef  the  bCok:^**Oai«  bambina  ihia, 
vogMo  che  preghi  mammina,  quando  passerai  da 
Geneva,  di  condurtialla  chie^  dei  cappiiccin£: 
alia  balauBtra  dell's  altar  mAggiore.  tn  terra,  a 
sinistra,^  vedrai*  una  lapide,  siula  qoale  legge^ 
rai  il  nOMe  di  mio  palbre  e  mia  ma^e  die  vi 
sono  sepcilti,  e  che  hanno  fatto  tanto  bene 
quando^erano  vivi,  e  ne  hanno  vohito  tanto 


a  me.  Domanderai  lore  che,  in  cielo,  pre- 
ghino  Dio  che  ti  dia  salute,  e  ti  faccia  buona 
e  f  dice,  e  che  preghino  anche  per  me :  la  toa 
preghiera  sar^  certamente  ascoltata,  e  Dio  ti 
benedica."  It  is  tiie  same  man  who  writes, 
during  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1848 :  **- 1 
have  reached  head-quarters  and  have  seen  the 
reeking  battle-field  of  Goito.  The  dash,  the 
spirit  of  the  army  during  this  acti<m  were  mar- 
vellous. This  is  what  f  call  to  live  I  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  twenty,  and  am  insensible  to  hunger, 
thirst,  or  weariness.  Per  Dio  t  We  are  at  ttie 
war  of  independence  at  last  f 

The  part  of  his  career  of  which  he  was  most 
proud  was  his  journey  iiirough  the  Papal  States, 
to  observe  the  wants  of  the  people  and  estimate 
Hie  validity  of  their  compliunts,  so  as  to  make 
them  known  to  the  Roman  court  At  first  he 
does  not  think  much  of  Pius  xx.,  of  the  cand- 
vale  per  Tamnistia — "il  Papa  chiamato  fnori, 
gettati  i  bouquets  e  le  corone,  come  alia  Cerrito** 
or  of  the  encyclical  of  1846,  which  iso  dis- 
appointed the  liberals  of  Piedmont,  but  which 
he  considered  a  simple  platitude,  not  intolerant, 
but  only  unseasonable.  The  notion  of  the 
Church  being  persecuted  at  that  time  he  found 
ridiculous ;  it  was  a  mere  fbrmnla  of  the  secre- 
tary not  written  by  the  Pope,  who  must  hare 
been  astonished  when  he  read  it,  and  who,  if 
he  had  spoken  at  all,  would  bave  found  sooie- 
thing  to  say  more  elevated,  true,  and  important. 
After  his  first  audi^ce  of  the  Pope  in  Fcbruarr 
1847,  he  writes: — "E  uomo  distinto  per  ihtei- 
letto,  cuore  e  maniere,  che  sono  del  migllor 
tuono.  Ti  dioo  io.  che  el  gVha  tomvr  nd  suo 
genere."  "  Speakmg  of  my  book,  he  remarked 
tiiat  I  had  been  a  little  HaM  on  his  predecessor. 
I  answered  that  I  was  sony  if  he  was  displeased, 
but  thought  I  had  acted  conscientiously  and  in 
a  good  cause ;  besides  which,  I  had  been  moved 
by  a  sense  of  indignation  at  the  things  I  had 
seen.  He  answered,  with  a  half  sigh,  *  Things 
certainly  could  not  have  gone  on  as  th^  were ; 
and,  moreover,  I  know  yeu  to  be  a  man  of  up- 
right intentions.'  He  spoke  of  many  thin^ 
ahd  said  he  intended  to  go  on  doing  all  he 
could,  but  that  it  was  a  difBcult  and  arduous 
task.'*  Then  came  Azegllo's  moderate  course 
He  received  the  Pope's  blessing  for  amicably 
stopping  a  liberal  journal  secretir  printed  in 
Rome ;  and  he  tried  to  set  up  a  puolic  and  uni- 
versal Italian  association  cttlled  the  Concordia, 
to  ameliorate  the  moral,  social,  and  political 
state  of  tile  nation,  bv  means  of  legality,  mode- 
ration, absofote  publicity,  and  entire  absence  af 
secrecy  and  mystery.  The  excesses  of  both 
parties  were  to'be  combated ;  the  game  of  lotto 
and  drink  were  to  be  AscOurag^ ;  education, 
employment  of  time,  schools,  etc.  were  t6  be 
encouraged;  and  i^nts  ^ere  to  oe  sent  into 
the  provinces  toarou^6  the  people,  and  convert 
them  to  liberal  doctrines. 

R  is  easy  to  see  why  Ak^Ho,  with  a  charac- 
ter whidi  raised  him  far  above  Ckvour  as  a  man, 
had  to  yield  to  hfm  as  a  politician.  He  was  a 
pioneer,  who  ok^niised  the  imjiulBe  to  Italian 
unity,  purified  it  from  many  of  its  extreme  ele- 
ments, and  prepared  it  as  the  basis  of  tiie  action 
of  a  strong  statesman.  This  he  probably  oouM 
not  have  effected  without  that  high  scale  of 
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inoraHtj  which  he  demanded  in  politics,  and 
which  made  him  so  desponding  when  he  exa- 
mined the  mateiials  he  had  to  work  upon.  "  To 
have  a  good  dinn^/'  he  says,  in  allusion  to  this 
snbject,.  **it  is  not  enou^  to  have  the  best 
cook  in  the  world,  if  you  only  provide  him  with 
dead  cats  as  materia  prima,  and,  abbve  all,  if 
you  refuse  him  a  single  grain  of  salt*'  His 
conception  of  the  radical  nature  of  the  reforms 
required  helped  him  to  escape  superficially  in 
the  measures  he  proposed.  At  the  same  time, 
his  opinion  of  the  treachery  and  imbecility  of 
public  men  prevented  his  takiiig  the  requisite 
trouble  to  make  them  act  ad  he  wished.  It  is 
not  that  he  was  too  pure-souled  for  a  politician, 
or  too  conscientious  about  his  means;  that 
would  be  impossible^  But  he  was  too  fastidious 
about  the  character  of  those  he  had  to  act  with, 
and  made  too  great  requisitions  on  their  man- 
ner and  tone. 

81.  Thb  publication  of  PauageB  from  the 
EnglUh  Note  Boolce  qfNathmiiel  Hawthorne  is 
described  by  the  editcnr  as  the  best  answer  that 
can  be  made  to  the  demand  for  a  life  <^  that 
author.  With  the  omission  of  the  passages 
afterwards  worked  op  into  Owr  Old  Momey  the 
journals  are  published  as  they  were  written ; 
and,  though  they  throw  less  light  on  the  lite- 
rary method  of  the  writer  than  the  American 
notes  belonging  to  the  time  of  his  greatest  fer- 
tility in  composition,  they  perhaps  do  m<H'e  to 
illustrate  his  personal  character.  But  tlieir 
chief  merit  is  that  of  reflecting  without  disguise 
the  prepossessions  of  an  average  American 
trarciling  in  £urope.  In  his  own  country, 
Hawthorne^s  appetite  for  strange  emotions  led 
him  to  treasure. up  notes  of  the  external  oddi* 
ties  of  the  persons  he  met  with,  such  oddities 
being,  on  the  whole,  more  numerous  in  America 
than  in  England,  and  also  to  record  the  slight- 
est fancy,  suggested  by  external  objects,  which 
gave  promise  of  producing,  when  sufficiently 
laboured,  the  quaint  weird  effect  in  which  he 
excelled.  What  he  seems  to  have  sought  in 
En^tand  is  sensations,  or,  as  he  phrased  it, 
"  impressions^'  of  a  general  character,  which  he 
looked  forward  to  converting  subsequently  into 
so  much  eloquent  or  picturesque  writing  fqr 
his  countrymen.  Like  most  ordmiry  travellers, 
he  was  not  in  search  of  apy  particul|tr  pleasure 
or  advantage;  one  [piece  of  knowledge  is  nwch 
the  some  to  him  us  another^  But  he  had  a  true 
traveUer'd  sense  of  duty.  Without  earing  |or 
trsibiteciure,  he  gazed  at  oathedrals  till  he 
thought  he  admired  York  Minster ;  without 
any  taste  iot  arty  he  hi^unted  the  National  Gal* 
lery  and. the. British  Museum  till  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  .t)]kat  there  might  bo  beauty  jn 
Italian  painting  ai^d  the  Elgin  Marbles ;  though 
sineerely  cQnyiii]ced,that  the  present  ^bien  :far 
the  picturesque  in  scenesy  is  an  eptiemeral  oncy 
her  ra^Ued  about  the  6ngU«h  find  Scotjtish 
lakes  till  he  wa$  fairly  tired  of  adxiuFing.  And 
as  he  nacorded  with  impartial  candour  both 
diaappointmeptaod  deligUt  ^d.  wi^  seized  by 
bath  aUemately  pn, nea3?ly. every >ocQasian,  ijt  is 
not  easv  to  say  whatconQlu$ions,ne  had,  arrived 
at  by  the  end  of  his  stay. 


In  some  respects  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  these  notes  and  the  ordinary  books 
which  half-educated  travellers  often  publish  on 
their  return  from  a  short  visit  to  some  foreign 
land.  Hawthorne  makes  the  mistake  common 
to  tourists,  0(f  looking  upon  the  country  he  was 
visiting  as  one  large  show-room.  He  suspects 
every  public  chariM^ter  who  is  p<Hnted  out  to 
him  of  being  conscious  of  his  observation; 
and  he  has  a  comical  sense  of  injury  when  any 
famous  si^t  falls  short,  as  he  thinks,  of  what 
the  new  world  has  a  light  to  expect  from  the 
old.  He  had  formed  beforehand  a  general 
notion  of  what  the  ideal  English  village  or  town 
or  country-house  ought  to  be  like,  and  also  of 
the  emotions  which  the  si^^  of  them  ought  to 
call  up  in  tiie  breast  of  an  imaginative  author ; 
if  the  result  answers  to  his  expectations,  he 
extols  the  speotade  in  terms  which  no  mere 
spectacle  can  exactly  deserve^  whilst  in  the 
more  common  case  of  disendiantment  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  find  a  reason  deep  in  the  nature 
of  things.  The  Zoological  Garaens  in  London 
he  condemns  as  not  coming  up  to  the  Utopian 
idea  of  "  a  garden  of  Bden,  where  all  the  animal 
kingdom  had  regained  a  happy  home."  The 
Crystal  Palace  fares  still  worse,  as  *^  uncongenial 
with  the  English  character,  without  privacy, 
destitute  of  mass,  weight,  and  shadow,  unsus- 
ceptible of  ivy,  lichens,  or  any  m^owness  from 
agei'^  The  notion  that  a  nation  shows  its  histo- 
rical antiquity  by  some  visible  equivalent  for 
wrinkles  and  grey  hair  is  prcmiinent  through- 
out ;  and  the  author  avows  that  Conway  Castle 
and  the  other  Welsh  ruinB  ^Vquite.fill  up  one's 
idea.**  He  does  not  Seem  t0  awspeot  that  the 
"  idea"  in  question  is  not  only  purely  subject- 
ive but  also  a  little  medwiniaal ;  aod  when  he 
goes  the  length  of  complaining  that  the  Douglas 
whose  body  was  thrown  out  of  the  window  at 
Stirling  Castle  only  fell  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
instead  of  ^^  tumbling  headlong  from  a  great 
height,"  he  recalis  Goet^e^s  sentimental  prince, 
who  wu^ed  rooks,  ruins,  moonlight,  and  history, 
all  made  to  order.  But  ancient  castles  and 
abbeys  are  on  the  whole  lair  game  fioj?  the  ima- 
gination: he  attempA;^  a  more  arduous  task 
when  he  endeatours  to  seii&e  t}iej  *' general 
effect"  d  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at  Man- 
chester or  the  Natural  History  Oelleotions  at 
the  British  Museiim.  From  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don to  Hie  'first  borelooted  beggar  he  saw  in 
Uterpool,  he  wias  bent  upon  studying  every- 
thing; entering  idto  'Uxe  spirit:  of  everything, 
and  lastly,  and  pmotpally;,  describing  every- 
tfa&ng  in  term&worthjr  of  bis  literary  reputation. 
He  would  h^va  tbeu^  ititrcasetn.  to:  his  ima- 
ginative laeuhiea  to  suspect  ihttt  jnUes  of  glass- 
bassaeor  paSntod  caavaa^  really  havenO'doimiunt 
idea,  and  that  they  were  simply  put  together 
for.thexbnTeniencet>f  classes  to  whi«^  heidjd  not 
l^ong-^the^udedtsy  thatiia,o|  ftciencoandart. 
>iThe  social  impressiona  of  ^  a  tolerably  candid 
fitrangffii?  are'  always  .infitruotife;  find  Haw- 
tkonM)  who  ni^er  lorgetd  thai, he  M; a.  stranger, 
may  probaUy  be  tirusted  wbitov  in-  spite -of  his 
prep^ss^saionsy  the  onljjri  national  teharaoteris- 
tics*  that  strike  him  as  ^tmnge  aiie>  suiah  tdfies 
as  the  amangement  «f  buJbehers/  shops,  the 
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Serieai,  on  Subscription  to  the  Articles  rn 
the  Church  and  Universities,  on  BituaKsm,  on 
Dr.  Colenso,  and  on  the  Irish  Establishment 
Ten  essays  are  occupied  with  these  speeUl 
points.  The  eleventh  is  a  more  general  OOP. 
on  "  the  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
in  its  relations  to  the  Bible,  to  history  and 
philosophy,  and  to  doctrines.  A  great  part  of 
the  paper  is  dcToted  to  a  forecast  of  the  future 
of  this  theology.  Of  the  five  concluding  cs.'iays 
one  is  npon  tne  Ammergau  Mystery  as  acted 
in  I81IO.  The  four  others  are  personal — Reool- 
leetiong  of  Philaret  Metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
and  biographies  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  Dean 
Milman,  and  Mr.  Keblo.  These  essays  »r« 
judged  Dy  their  author  to  be  more  congenial 
to  quiet  spirits,  and  to  be  of  more  general  in- 
terest ;  and  it  is  to  topics  akin  to  these  that  be 
promises  in  future  to  address  himself.  AH 
the  pcrsonH  whom  he  commemorBlcs  have  their 
appropriate  lesson  to  teach.  The  gentle  and 
enthusiastic  ritualist  Philaret,  ho  points  Oat, 
had  incurred  the  anathemas  of  the  Atbanasians 
by  his  avowed  rejection  of  the  double  proces- 
sion ;  whence  his  readers  may  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  a  man  may  be  a  good  ritualist 
and  ict  reject  dogma.  On  the  other  hand, 
Julias  Hare  is  an  ciample  of  a  man  who  was 
able  "in  a  time  when  the  panic  of  Germany 
mounted  almost  to  a  monomania  in  many  ex- 
cellent persons,  to  prove  in  his  own  person  that 
a  man  might  be  deeply  versed  m  German 
fliftolt^  wfjiout  being  an  infidel,''  and  might 
"  take  ari  active  and  benefldal  share  in  alt  ec- 
clesiastical movements  without  being  a  parti- 
san."' Milman  was  one  of  the  earliest  liberal 
theologians  In  the  Anglican  Clinrch,  who  by 
mere  patience  and  sitencB  lived  down  Ao 
storm  which  was  raised  against  him,  and  at 
last  found  himself  an  oracle  in  the  very  Church 
which  had  once  abominated  him.  Keble 
might  seem  to  be  a  difScnlty ;  and  indeed  Dean 
Stanley  has  to  admit  and  disown  the  dogmatic 
narrowness  of  his  ecclesiastical  position.  But 
he  claims  the  poet  for  his  oWn.  "  Keble,  In 
die  best  sense  of  th?  word,  was  (lot  a  sacred, 
but  a  secular  poet."  Much  of  his  most  reli- 
gious poetry'  "  might  have  teen  written  by  the 
lea.st  theological  of  men."  '  "As  a  poet  he  not 
only'  touched  the  great  world  of  literature^  but 
ho  was  also  a  free-minded,  free-speaking  th^- 
cr.*  And  the  Dean  proceeds  to  give  "^ 
stances  of  iKk  Tirond  and  philosophic  vein  l. 
the  poet,  the  niore  strikiitg  from  their  contrast 
with  his  opposite  tendencies  fn  connection  with 
his  'ecclesiastical  party."  It  is  certainly  a 
triiiniph  of  advocacy  to'  put  'Kchio  into  the 
witness-box  as  art  advocate  of  liberalHm,  tmd 
to  make  him  confess  by  a  skilful  cross-exatbf. 
nation.  Such  ni^uments,  however^  tend  to  re- 
fute themselves  by'  tlicir  '  Tdry  cleverness. 
Those  who  claim  K'cHe  for  s  libera!  are  bownd 
to  he  (iontehted  with  a  ITbbrallsm  of  Keblt^s 
stamp. 

"  33.  TTfJiiB  Ton  TliSistificiiB  ljdl6ngs  if)  tlmt 
class  of  German  historians  who  advocate  vita 
formation  of  a  'natiotial  Oermah'  State  nnd^r 
Prussia,  and  to  the  esclusioh  'ffif  Austria. 
Though  a  Saxon  by  birth  and  education,    ' 
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bas  oomc  forward  &b  k  datennined  chuDpion 
of  Prussia,  ipsis  Bomssis  Borussior,  and  hu 
icquired  a  cerUio  reputation  among  the  so- 
Cillcd  national-liberal  party,  by  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  he  declaiea  war  against  alt  the 
minor  States  of  GDnnany.  He  has  written  no 
bistorical  works  in  the  proper  seaso  of  the 
word,  but  only  esaaja,  tbe  object  of  which  is 
not  so  much  to  inveatigate  or  Dairate  facts  as 
to  offer  rellectiana  oa  uimn.  These  essays  al- 
ways have  strong  party  colour ;  but  thej  are 
cleTBT,  aod  pleasant  in  style;  and  a  marked 
feature  in  them  is  the  great  boldness  and  aa- 
Guranco  with  which  they  judge  men  and 
things.  They  have  accordiogly  met  with  great 
Guceess  amongst  the  author's  feltqw-partisans, 
and  also  amongst  that  smni-educated  public 
which  is  fcHid  of  light  readbg  and  does  not 
avderstAnd  that  his  boldneas  and  assurance 
i^og  from  the  Buperficial  character  of  a  mind 
which  eschews  profound  questions  altogether. 
Two  new  Tolumes  of  these  essays  have  just 
a|)peared.  They  be^  with  a  long  disserta- 
tioa  on  the  recent  history  of  France,  in  which 
the  author  accounts  for  the  failure  of  all  the  at- 
tempts hitherto  made  on  behalf  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary ooDstitution  in  that  country,  by  point- 
ing to-  the  total  want  of  local  and  cprporate 
seU-govorsment — an  esplanatioa  which  is  no 
doubt  quite  true,  but  has  long  been  familiar. 
The  next  essay  is  on  Crtout,  to  whom  the 
author  assigns  a  very  high  position  among 
statesmen,  and  naturally  so  from  bis  point  of 
view,  since  the  Italian  annexations  were  a 
precedent  for  tbase  in  Germany.  Then  follow 
cssaytt  oa  the  Netherlands,  and  oa  several 
German  dramatists,  and  finally,  reflections  on 
the  conatitutional  muiarehy  in  Germany  in 
wtuch  the  writoi'B  whole  tondoocy  is  summed 
Tup,  By  Germany  he  reallr  means  only  Prus- 
sia, which  is  to  absorb  all  the  other  Qermui 
StateH,  either  by  persuaaion  or  Tiolonco.  He 
explicicly  declares  the  present  Northeni 
confederation,  to  be  onlj  a  stat«  of  transjUoD 
to  complete  unity.  So  strong  i»  tl>e  party 
spirit  in  which  he  imtes  that  ho  actually  ex- 
tols the  Pruseiao  mooarchy  for  the  continuity 
o£  its  devebpment,  in.  whidi  he  seeti  the.  sequel 
of  German  deselopraent ;  whereas  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  Pruieian  State  resulted  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  German  empire,  and  that 
the  modern  Prussian  kingdom. has  nothipg 
whatever  in  commoa  with  theiemf  ire  of  the  Ho- 
henstaufen. .  The  author's  partisanship  tiAs 
,  made  him  absolutely  reverse  historical  fects ; 
forlhe  groat  characteristic  feature  of  the  PrUB- 
am  Stat9  is  .|ta  artiflcisJ  formation,  which  is 
the  exact  eoniradictory  of  historical  conti- 
nuity. 

84.  U.  VtcTOB  CaBRBULiEz,  hitherto.  chteBy 
known  by  soma,  remarkable  serial  novels  in 
tha  S^ye  lZm  .Hetus,  Mondu,  has  now  ^ut 
forward  his  claim  to  be  considered  an  historian 
or  political  writer.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
chosen  a  subject  of  grewt  .present  intarost, 
I2Allemagne  politique  Aepuit  la  paix  de 
Prague,  and  he  treats  it  with  considerable 
skill  and -success.  It  is  however  a  purely  na- 
tional success.    He  conaiders  German  affairs 
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exclusively  through  a  French  medium,  and 
thus  presents  them  under  a  point  of  view  cal- 
culated to  please  his^countrymen.  Ho  has  the 
advantage  of  knowing  Germany.  He  appears 
to  appreciate  its  literature,  to  have  conversed 
with  its  leading  spirits,  and  to  hare  studied 
ita  historv ;  but  he  has  not  lived  its  life  or 
sounded  uie  depth  of  its  thought.  The  aspi- 
ration of  Germaoyforunity  is  hardly  touched  in 
his  book;  and  in  this  respect  he  typifies  the 
^neral  mind  of  France.  The  French  habit  of 
Ignoring  this  German  tendency  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  colour-blindness  for  the  special 
hue,  which  is  dourly  enough  seen  in  other 
cases,  but  from  voluntary  ipioranco.  Neither 
the  past  nor  the  present  triumphs  of  Prussia 
can  be  explained  without  recognizing  the  force 
of  this  aspiration ;   and  if  Frenchmen  have 
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Prussia  is  omnipotent  in  tbe  Confed^^on, 
and  that  tbe  Federal  Parliament  is  often, 
against  its  will,  an  instrument  for  checkmating 
the  Prussian  Parliament  M.  Oherbuliez  does 
not  kofm  South  Germany  and  its  parties  as  well 
as  he  does  the  Northern  Confederation ;  but  en 
that  subject  also  he  has  given  some  important 
details  with  preoision.  His  last  chapter,  on 
the  ambition  and  dangers  of  Prussian  policy, 
though  unreasonably  hostile,  is  worth  more 
attention.  But  he  scarcely  writes  like  a  serious 
politician  when  he  .first  says  that  France  ought 
not  to  oppose  the  organization  of  a  federal  wad 
constitutional  Germany,  and  then  adds,  on  the 
same  page^  Uiat  ^e  ought  to  impose  the  condi- 
tion that  this  dereloped  C^ermany  sliall  pledge 
heraeH  not  to  quarrel  causelessly  with  oth^ 
nations*  He  admits  Uie  formation  of  a  great 
power  on  condition  that  it  wall- give  a  bond  for 
its  g^ood  behaviour. 

85.  TBireoordof  Mr.  O'Donnett'a  experience 
of  the  educational  trainiBg  afforded  in  the  Art» 
Faculty  oi  the  Queen's  University  ia  Ireland  is 
interesting,  and,  wit^  certain  qvalificationfi, 
valuable.  The  autber  is  a  young  man  who 
obtained  three  senior  scholarships  andthe  Uni* 
versity  gold  medaL  H«  has  been  a  distioguish- 
ed  student;  and  the  Univttsity  Juight  be 
tempted  to  q«ote  his  w<»k  against  his  argu- 
ment, for  he  gives  evtdenoe  of  a  trained  intelleot 
and  a  well^teredniand.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  such  a  graiduate  condemuB  the 
system  adoptfwd  bytia^^  Qtaeen's  Colleges  is  one 
of  significance  and  importance.  His  conclusions 
are  however  of  vwy  unequal  weight.  As  a  re* 
onner,  or  rather  as  an  eradidalor,  he  is  induoed 
o  dwell  altogether  onthedefeots  of  tbe  insti- 
tutions he  arraigns.  As  a  young  man  with  a 
high  ideal  of  what  a  utuversity  ^ould  be,  his 
criticism  of  institutions  where  the  ideal  is  low 
is  proportionately  severe.  And  having  had  no 
experience  of  tbe  Working  of  other  imiver&itieSf 
and  having  never  made  a  study  o£  their  internal 
li|e,  he  condemns  a»' exceptional  faiiks  many 
d^ects  wfaeiekare  oomaion'to  most  univ^^itito. 
Het  does  well  to  discriminate  sharply  betwe^i 
the  Facuihty  of  Arts  abd  theprolessiona]  schools 
The  official  reports  do  not  do  this ;  if  they  did, 
the  proper  teaching  of  a  Mtthrersity  would  be 
shown  to  have  had  no  suocesa  Numerically, 
the  students  in  Arts  are  known  to  be  compara- 
tively f  6w.  Catholic  panmt»  are  as  likely  to 
send  their  son8<tD>-a  College  wbtrethe  Pro- 
fessors are  theorelioally  all  Protestant  as  to  a 
College  OB  ih#  mixed  system  whete  they  are 
almost  exclusive  in  f  fact,  thou^  not  in  theory. 
The  partisacis  of  the^CoU^es  oomplatn^Muttthe 
lack  of  num/edoal^AMceeas  is  due  to  thcabseuM 
or  scarcity  of 'iatermediate  e^ools.  Uima 
hoped  that  the  establisfaanent  ol  tbe  Colleges 
would  tend  to  d£ivelop  such  sehcfols.  Basit 
done  80?  TheState«yi3te0i  ef  primai*^  schools 
eradicated  aJmofit  all  the  minor  aehctols  wkyer% 
classics,  m  well  as  the  nudiments  d  an  l^glish 
education^  were  tsiughti  Have  the  QueeU'S 
Colleges  enoouragiQd  and  helped  to4evek^  the 
existence. of  laurn*  schools  of  the  saB»e  kiodf 
It  is  here  that  Mr.^Q'Donneirs.  personal  esperL- 
ence  is  of  espeeial  value.     He  was  fibrst^a  pupil 


of  one  of  those  minor  schools  which  succumbed. 
He  next  had  to  enter  one  of  Erasmus  Smitli's 
Protestant  Endowed  Schools,  which  had  been 
opened  to  Catholics.  When  the  JesiiitB  opened 
a  Catholic  OoHege  at  Qalway,  he,  with  the  other 
Cathelio  pupils,  left  the  Endowed  School  to 
enter  it  From  the  Jesuit  College  he  passed  to 
the  Queen's  College.  His  exp^ience  goes  to 
prove  tiiat  the  influeifeee  id  the  Queen's  College 
has  been  not  to  foster  but  to  interfere  with  and 
to  injure  the  sdiools.  Now  Mr.  Berwick,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  in  his  Be- 
port  ia  186T,  described  tlMit  College  as  ^*  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  province  notoriously  behind 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  wealth,  and  almost 
destitute  of  /dassical  schools."  It  is  tbcrefiore 
peculiaiiy  tnterestiiig  to -mark  its  influence  on 
the  schools^  The  cS^ay  Endowed  School  ef 
Erasmus  Smith  had  enjoyed  a  fair  reputation 
as  a  pneparatory  school  for  Trinily  College.  It 
declined,  however,  and  became  **one  of  the 
meet  depressed  and  backward  schools  in  the 
kingdom,"  according  to  the  Report  of  -the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland*  The  testimonQF 
of  the  seeond  master  before  the  CeramissiotieRi 
is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  principal  reason 
for  its  scholars  faUing  offwas  that  they  were 
admitted  to  College  before  they  knew  theb 
gnminar  at  school*  The  professors  in  conse- 
quenoe  had  to  teach  them  gramnua*.  ^'  They 
got  aebolarships  when  they  ought  to  hwre  re- 
mained two  or  three  years  longer  at  aehooL" 
The  soholarshipe  are  worth  about  £20,  and  are 
profusely  oifered  to  students  in  Arts ;  so  that 
thescho^  could  not  stand  against  the  OoU^^ 
in  what  had  become  %  competitien  for  soheol- 
boysw  The  latter,  witin  its  prises,  robbed  ite 
feeder  of  its  sui^lies,  and  iaguved  it  The 
case  with  regard  to  the  Jesuit  College  was 
miieh  the  sunei  The  teachers  here*  however 
are  able  to  contend  a  litil^  But  f*  the  very  re- 
pugnance of  the  Fathers  to  countenance  any- 
thing like  recruitiog  f  on:  such  *  university,  thw 
strenuous  endeavours  to  retun  their  pupils 
until  they  are  something  like  properior  educated, 
oaly  partially  r«stard  theineritable  departures*" 
The  more  pupils  obtained  prises  at  the  Queen's 
College^  the  more  was  the.  echoed  whesiee  thc(y 
prooeeded  lowered ;  or^  as  Mr.O'l^onnell  says, 
**  the  more  «leariy  we  showed  ^ourselves  up  to 
the  standmL  of  the  XJaiversitys  the  xaasi^  cleariy 
was  it  evident  that  we  were  being  thrust  down 
auKl  degraded  ia  the  scale  at  schoola"^  The 
CoUegosthave  in  £aot  degiBaerated,  so.  far  as  * 
their  Faoultioft  M  Arts  are  conoevti»d^  Into^  a 
kind  of  High-Sohools  or  Gmmmar«Sehools. 
They  atfcordia^y  lowered  tbeir^entraneeHexiuttii- 
nation  to  obtain  pupils ;  and  when  th^  giol 
them  they  found  them  ao  uninstmcted  that  the 
standard-  of  ^e  degree  was  too  hi^  few  them, 
and  hadi  likewise  to  be  lowered.  Thi»  hM 
been  done  against  iit»  iermU.  protestaol  iormtn 
gradaatea  Ae*result,  thetableol  the  ^^JSknt 
University  Exammation  in  Avits  for  thcfSesskm 
1869^^0  "  sh<»irSfStiideftts<eUs$ecl«]bth« honour 
division  who  obtained  1&  (narks  out  of  the  IM 
obtainable.  The'  highest  numbers  obtained 
were  secured  by  two  Crldwi^rstudiraataj  who 
got  75  and  62  respectivdiy.      The  intimate 
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Cftosesof  the  nnsuccess  of  tiie  Arts  teaching  of 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  are  two :  ^st, 
tfa«  appearance  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in  the 
teaching  body;  irhich  aroused  popidar  distrust 
and  ceDsnre ;  secondly,  their  direct  dependence 
upon  the  Goyemment  As  tliey  lay  open  to 
critidsoft,  their  advocates  have  felt  bound  to 
exhibit,  annually,  what  would  seem  to  be  » 
numerical  success  fn  students  and  graduates. 
Vbvj  could  not  Wait  during  any  one  or  two 
years  to  allow  sclM^olboys  to  mature  at  sdiool; 
they  had  to  ^lake  down  the  green  fruit,  even 
at  ikKh  risk  of  setting  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  of 
injuring  Hie  tree. 

%^.  In  his  Bildung  der  Enten  Kc^fniwn  in 
Dmt9ehland,  Herr  Winter  starts  from  the  idea 
that  &e  right  form  of  representative  bodies  is 
intimately  connected  widi  the  whole  politieal 
and  social  constitution,  and  can  never  be  re- 
garded as  a  separate  problem  without  pro- 
dudng  ffucfa  baxten  and  feeble  results  as  tiie 
Cfontinental  Charabei^  almost  everywhere 
exhibit  at  the  present  day.  From  the  same 
p^t  of  view  he  published,  many  yeaii»  ago. 
Vie  Yolkivertretung  in  Beutsehiwid^i  Zuhnr^, 
m  which  he  a^n>cated  a  total  re-ot-ganisation 
of  'Gennany.  AU  th«  German  States  were  to 
be  cti^solved,  all  the  hereditary  governments  to 
dissppeu*,  iif  ordeir  to  form  a  new  empire^  wMch 
WM  to  be  divided  into  provin«es  and  dreles 
ac«a»rdtng  to  natural  boundaries^-^^every  har^ 
town  being  a  separate  circle^^^and  to  be  ruled 
over  by  elected  diieffr  throughout,  up  to-  the 
Ktog  or  Emperor  himself,  86  a«  to  leftve  no 
trace  of  hereditary  power.  It  is  in  every  way 
a  remarkable '  book,  deeply  thought  out  and 
well  written.  The  author  discards  all  custo^ 
mary  doetrines,  and  o^oses'  all  notions  of  po- 
fitical  parties;  and* his  tenden<$y  might  mfh 
equal  right  be  called  conservative  or  revohi^ 
tiottary.  lAdeed  it  fits  4irtd  no  category. 
Tbotigh  aeeordlng  to  his  theoiy  all  power  ema* 
nateg  frotn  the  people,  and  every  penfon-in  au* 
thwity  must  be  elected,  which*  tets  a  very  de- 
mocratic look,  yet  on  the  other  band  th^e  is 
also  a  Imetiristo^inltie  element,  since  the^eleeted 
chiefB-  Of  eo^h  town,  oittile,  and  pravinee;  and 
filially  the  ruler  of>  ^e  Miole  empire,  are  i^  to 
hold  office  wilSiout  any  emoluments  or  teven^ietf 
frotn  the  StbLte^  and  shnply  as  a  post  ol  honour, 
so  dtart  only  rich  m^n  could  be  eleeted.  If  is 
moreover  proposed  to  call  the*  chief  e*  a  drde 
or  lurge  town  a  Comity  that  of  ^  ai  {(^errifkee  « 
Prkice,  and  Ihef  head  of  thj^  whole  ^  polKloal 
fsbito  the  King.  And  as  ea^h  ^ief  is  t^  h(M^ 
cotibentrtfted  in  himself,  the  ^liower  necessiLry 
for  his  pesitloti,  and  'the  'eleenoii'  fe  to  be  for 
lifet,  the  constftution  mnsf  also  be'  c^lcld 
monarohioal..  Thus' all  the  ^ree  elements 
would  be  equally  bkhm^ed:  Europe;  stiys  the 
autiibr,  hbs  been  in  a- ferment  for'  tlte  lalst 
eighty  year^  from  atiihvternalanfag«aiBm'.  >The 
ora'inoliaatihy  and'tbeV^ld'aristecrilcy  ard  botif 
broken  down*  •  ahdf  democracy,  cbnthiually 
proesing  fbrwtfrd^isilnablel^herflelf  to  create 
anytiihig  <^mblei  l^e  mMt  tMnsfbrm  her- 
self: and  relinquish  nU  her  old  hos^ity  tcywtAt^ 
ari^iocraiff  indm<marohy ;  ihd  in  the  same  w«v 
the  old  aristocracy  and  monarchy  must  both 


transform  themselves,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
work  in  harmony  witfi  democracy.  The  Jarge 
States  are  further  to  accept  a  federative  organiza- 
tion, a  suggesdon  already  made  by  Rousseau. 
Everywhere  there  is  to  be  decMitraKzation  and 
self -government;  bureaucracy  is  to  be  entirely 
abolished.  The  manner  in  which  iho  author 
supports  and  develops  his  views  h  highly  origi- 
nal, and  shows  him  to  be  an  extremely  well 
informed  and  ind^p<mdent  thinker. 

The  «ame  ideas  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
present  book.  It  is  especially  occupied  with 
the  formation  of  an  Upjper  House.  Though 
intended  specially  for  Gvnumy,  it  oontwns 
much  general  argumeht,  and  a  kmg  sectioii  vxk 
the  Bnglirfi  constitution.  In  the  auliior's 
opinion  the  true  funolien  oi  the  Upper  House 
is  to  be  the  focus  of  statesmanlike  knowledge 
atvd  judgment  He  names  H  acoonHn^y  the 
Chamber  of  Statesmen,  in  oontradiatiud»n  to 
the  Lower  House,  which  he  calls  the  Chamber 
of  the  People's  ifcen,  ite  repreewiting  the 
mterests  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  But 
statesmatilike  Judgmeiit  he  eays  is  to  be 
expected  only  of  those  who  have  akeady  taken 
an  ajfitive  part  in  the  goverdmtntj  havmg  been 
at  the  head  of  a  cirde,  a  large  town,  or  a  pro- 
vince-, and  he  accordingly  foams  hie  Upper 
Hoiise  <rf  the  chiefs  of  theae  circks,  towns,  and 
provinces.  Sucli  elements  aro'ebfrioosly  of  % 
tataHy  different  character  from  that. of  peers, 
whom  he  rejects  altogetbtr;  The  preseat 
Englieh  Houne  of  LoKte  he  regards;  as  obselete, 
no  longer  answering  it6>p«i*poae^  md  destined 
to  be  ^n«t  aside  before  long  by  the  advaiwe 
o^  dem^Kjraey.  F<Jr  the  age^  he  thmks^is 
impalSettt  of  hereditary  power,  'and-no  longer 
recognizee  the  tight  of  borw  lawgmrs.  • 

87.  Db.  Cohstawtoi  Fbaitf*  has  rewritten 
and  greatly  enlarged  the  treatiee  «  TheJPkyi* 
oUfy  vjf  the  Biate  #bidf  estabfobed  his  repu- 
tation in  1857:  He  arfterwards  pmbhshedmany 
works  wlrioh  i^n  him  tile  first  plaee  among 
poJWcal  writers  in  hie  comrtry;  atod  hianew 
book  contains*  the  aubstffioor  of  wtat /he  has 
produced  in  thirteeiiyear8{'and>  is  dense  witii 
extreme  eomprenMon,  and  an /extracardinary 
fulivese  6f  thodghl.  His  setonceia  politioal 
diagnosis.  He  etudies'tiie  ertlraDd)  failures  of 
the  age,  and  traces  them  all  to  errowtof  theory 
—-firsts  to  the  fundamental  errors  of  divine 
right 'arid  the  BOV«reigtity  «l  the  people,  and 
thenito'  all  the  vain  generalitiee  of '  popular 
pelitfcs;  outer  political  wtHara  treat  tit^ 
subject  in  "the  Mgbt  of -a  party  demriine,  or  of 
theb  otpm  pitfticmlar  occuiteitloo.  <  GuSaoot  and 
Teeqtie^lle  write  as  Biatesmetf  oriiistoriana) 
Stahiatid  Maihe  ils  jurists^  MUi  and  Stomas 
economists,  Comto'  and  TfendMenburg  as 
metapivy (liciiiAs.  FtmUje  hM  no  coi^fifiending 
spcciAlUy.  He  is  trahied  iia  abstricl;  thbught, 
but  isveiy  aviametoldlabstrddtlons^,  he  keeps 
c^ei«  real  iractj<b«t'i»  ^^doMnef  utlfitari- 
anism4n  eeo^mistsv^lie  u^ 'history  only  to 
illustrate  pt^seuti  >poli^Cft,  aftid>  ahowft  more 
knd#lM^  ivnd  obger^atiMi  ttttm^practieal  ek^ 
periehce  ua  Ihe  art  of  gov^rrnneat'  He  has  no 
p<rfra««l  attadMoteikt  or  sympAthyVM  »  party. 
In  dbe  ef  his  beet  works  he  analysed  the  seve- 
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ral  party  systems,  and  attributed  impartiaUy  to 
each  of  them  a  share  in  causing  all  that  Europe 
suffers  from  centralization,  poverty,  and  war. 
Supreme  impartiality  and  perfect  disinterested- 
ness have  hindered  his  popularity.  Whoever 
indulges  popular  cries,  or  takes  maxims  for 
reasons,  and  habit  or  tradition  for  actual 
thought,  finds  in  him  an  unsparing  and  for- 
midable critic.  He  \b  indefati^ible  m  tracing 
errors  to  their  source,  and  in  bringing  theories 
to  the  hard  tests  of  reality ;  and  he  has  very 
little  mercy  for  ordinary  liberals,  legitimists, 
and' utilitarians,  for  MontesqiMeu,  Stahl,  and 
Hill.  He  is  not  appreciative  of  the  men  with 
whose  methods  and  views  his  own  have  most 
affinity,  such  as  Charles  Comte,  Calhoun^ 
Coumot,  and  Leo ;  and  he  probably  owes  no- 
body any  one  of  his  ideas.  He  is  perhaps  the 
most  original  and  the  most  instructive  of  poll* 
tical  reasoners ;  for  he  serves  no  injterest  and 
pleads  no  cause.  But  the  habit  of  detecting 
faults  gives  hjim  a  tendency  to  judge  opinions 
by  their  weakest  side,  and  to  distribute  scanty 
justice.  He  is  impatient  of  appeals  to  general 
principles,  and  can  hardly  sympathize  with 
movements  prompted  by  the  universal  rights  of 
man.  The  Italian  reyolution  appears  to  him 
as  a  passing  paroxysm  of  ambition ;  and  ho 
gees  as  clearly  as  the  Italians'  themselves  the 
dangers  and  the  defects  of  their  work.  Yet^ 
even  if  all  Uieur  statesmen  were  as  svqperficial 
aa  Oaribaldi  or, as  unscrupulous  as  Gayour^ 
justice  would  still  require  the  admission  that 
unity. was  the  neoessajry  and  natural  process. for 
the  overthrpw  of  despotism  and  fore^  domin- 
ation. Dr.  Fcantz  despises  the  pvactice  of  non- 
intervention, as  a  mere  token  of  selfishness  and 
avarice,  and  will  not  admit  that  it  is  also  based 
on  the  n^st  spiritual  motives,  on  the  desire 
that  the  forms  of  European  polity  should  be 
determined  by  ^e  fair,  natural  play  of  forces, 
and  that  nations  should  work  out  their  own 
fortunes  by  iheir  own  energies.  His  zeiil 
against  the  emaiMsipationof  women  makes  him 
disregard  the  fact  that  female  suflNge  is  rooted 
deep  in  the  system  of  ,the  British  parish.  His 
judgments  on  the  tEnglish  constitution  are 
singularly  acute.  4  but  he  undulv  depreciates 
English  policy,  out  of  Boom  for  the  arguments 
which  catch  the  public  ear,  but  are  not  the 
real  motives  of  statesmanship.  . 
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d6.  H.  WoLowssj  is  the  ^est-known  champion 
of  theiconountent  legal  tender,  and  tilts  at  every 
one  who  demands  the  single,  standard,  whether 
in  gold  or  in  silvev*  He  i«  ceprtainly  a  formid- 
aUe  antagpnisti  and  gives  hi&  numerous  adverr 
saries  enough  i^,  4o.  But  notwithstanding,  bis 
affdour  and  elever^ess^  and  the  ausilianes,  wlv» 
havo.  groups  themselves  roand  him,'he  seems 
destined,  to  fail  both  thei^retically  and  prac^ 
tically.\  71^  doc^wie  of /tha- single  sta?idav4 
gafiisf  adherents^  while  that  of  Uxe  4rw;e  ^nataUic 
tenders  do^  not.  .)£;Wpliowski  (ii^ge^ously 
oemparesr  the.itw^  oompensatine  v^ptals^'iron 
aod  copper,  whnse  bet^viour  ^  ujnder  heat  f  luv 
nishes  aioiethect  ti9f  keeping  the  pendulum 
always  the same.ieDgtb^ with  ttiesimultanec^us 
employm^Qt  of  ^  gold  and  siiv^  in  ^the  .cQQuneiv 
cial  market^  where  the  fluctuations  in  the  ¥alue 


of  the  one  serve  to  counterbalance  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  other.  But  this  idea  is  too  com- 
plex and  refined  for  the  mechanical  simplicity 
of  the  money-market  The  ^single  standard 
appears  at  once  to  the  majority  of  men  the  most 
logical,  most  simple,  and  most  convenient 
Still,  in  practical  matters,  theoretical  arguments 
settle  no  controversy ;  and  facts  are  generally 
the  result  of  many  concurring  principles  and 
laws.  This  is  so  far  in  favour  of  M.  Wolow- 
ski^s  doctrine.  But  practical  considerations 
seem  to  tell  against  it ;  and  they  have  been  ro- 
inf  orced  by  late  events.  The  existence  of  the 
double  standard  conspired  with  o&er  causes  to 
bring  about^  at  least  prematurely,  the  forc^ 
currency  of  bank-notes  in  Fri^Me.  Since  the 
Ifit  of  September  the  Frenqh  have  already  had 
the  25-f ranc  note,  and  voices  have  for  some  time 
been  raised  in  favour  of  the  10-franc  note. 
The  want  of  sucl^  notes  of  small  value  was 
felt  merely  because,  in  the  first  moment  of  the 
panic,  all  persons,  including  the  Bank  of  France, 
bid  their  gold,  and  so  forced  up  gold  to  a  pre- 
mium relatlFely  to  silver.  When  the  public 
crowded  to  the  Bank  they  were  paid  in  silver, 
which'  only  served  to  frighten  pieople  and 
to  aggravate  the  panic.  And  then,  as  there 
was  no  longer  a  sufficient  number  of  fire-franc 
pieces  in  circulation,  great  embarrassment 
supervened  in  everyday  transactions,  which 
would  not  have  happened  if  gold  alone  had 
been  the  legal,  tendi^^  (1.)  b^use  the  said 
pieces  were  ii^  great  part  of  the  value  ot  20 
iranqsi  and  (3.)  because  there  was  at  least 
three  or  four  times  more  gold  than  silyer. 
Qold  alone,  but  not  silver  alone,  serves  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  If  silver  disappears  the 
evil  is  imperceptible ;  but  if  gold  di^ppears  a 
paper  currency  almost  certaii^K  takes  its  place. 
Ji.  Wolowsii's  book  is.  in  five  parts.  The 
first  contains  a  discussion  of  the  monetary 
auction,  addressed  to  the  Political  Economy 
Society  of  Paris,  on  the  1st  of  June  1867,  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  dea  DihaU 
of  the  Qth  of  Hay,.  186>T,  and  a  letter  to  Hr. 
Aliped,  LathaoB^  one  of  the  direotors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,, on  gold  and  siker  regarded 
as,  moi^tary  instrum^ts.  The  siecond  part 
contains  a  men^oir  on  gold  and  silyer,  read  at  a 
public  meeting  of  .the  five  academies  of  the  In- 
stitut ,  r  The.  third,  .which  is  described  as  "some 
testimonies  in  supi^prt  of  the  m^noir  on  gold 
and,  silT(tr/?  Qontams  a  series  of  letters  and 
pieces  ip.  AiCC^^nc^.  with  M.  IVelowski'fS  views. 
The  fourth  gives  the  history. of  tne  French 
monetary,  .^ystem  5  fthe-  fifth,  the  "  debates*  on 
the  monetary  qujestion  since  the  year  xu"  And 
lastlyy  in  an  appendix,  there  is  we  evidence  of 
M.  WolQwski  ip.th€)i9^onetaiy  inquiries  of  1370 
a^4  li865.  Th^  book  accordingly  1?  not  a  fi^ys- 
tema^,  work,  but  the  i^eprod^ion  of  a  eon- 
sidorable  nujqaber  ol  pieces,  somje  of  which  are 
certainly  .,ol  gr^t  interest  tt  isi  ia  fact^  a 
coUectaon  of  the  ibest  things  thatjiaye  been 
written  in  France  fiennany,  a^d  England,  in 
f  arour  of  the  double  Ij^^al  t^epdqr^ .  M.  Wo^ow- 
sMrS  .^wn  easj^ys  ^are  tl^p.most  complete  that 
hare  appeared  on  thesubiect ;  out  they  cannot 
be  called  conolusiFC.  He  is  olteQ  cpmpeUed  to 
rely  on  half  or  quarter  reasons  \  and  two  half- 
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reasons  seldom  form  a  whole  one.  He  quotes 
Ricardo  as  saying  that  **  gold  and  silver  have 
been  selected  as  agents,"  and  thereupon  con- 
cludes that  Ricardo  held  two  legal  tenders  to 
be  necessary.  So,  again,  Turgot  having  stated 
the  fact  that  gold  and  silver  are  the  universal 
coin,  M.  "Woiowski  observes  in  a  note  that 
"Turgot  places  gold  and  silver  on  the  same 
level,  and  attributes  to  them  an  equal  aptitude 
for  fulfilling  the  function  of  money.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  all  economists  of  authority.** 
And,  ho  mi^ht  have  added,  of  all  economists 
without  exception.  But  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  uie  fact  that  economists  have  de- 
clared gold  and  silver  (and  copper  too)  to  serve 
for  money.  The  question  is  simply  whether  it 
is  better  to  have  one  legal  tender  or  two.  M. 
Woiowski  and  his  allies  prefer  two,  whilst 
others  think  unity  prefetiable.  And  the  argu- 
ment which  M.  Woiowski  thinks  most  cogent 
in  favour  of  the  double  tender  is  precisely  that 
which  others  use  io  combat  it  They  do  not 
think  it  right  that  men  should  pay  their  debts 
alternately  in  the  specie  which  is  at  a  discoimt 
They  thiitk  that  ttiese  fluctuations  are  an  evil, 
and  that,  far  from  compensating  one  another, 
they  may  even  Cinntilatively  aggravate  the  evil, 
and  expose  the  commercial  world  to  deprecia- 
tions in  value,  extremely  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests concerned. 

S1&.  RAitWAVS  in  Prance  have  long  beeh  in 
an  unenviable  position.  They  have  tko  great 
enemies  contradicting  each  other  in  their  de- 
mands— the  Government  and  the  Ptiblic.  T^e 
Government  does  not  precisely  wish  to  damage 
the  railways ;  it  is  even  in  some  degree  inclined 
to  protect  them ;  but  as  it  desires  to  eirtend  the 
lines,  and  to  complete  the  meshes  of  the  net- 
work by  creating  new  lines  that  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive, it  has  a  tendency  ib  impose  heavy 
charges  on  the  companies.  *  It  grants  subven- 
tions indeed ;  but  these  cover  only  a  small  part 
of  the  charges,  while  the  rest  has  to  be  borne 
hf  the  companies.  The  public,  on  the  other 
hand,  asks  for  the  iaxtension  of  lines  withotit 
much  regard  to  their  productiveness,  and  dt 
the  same  time  dematia^*  a  ri^duction  df  fares, 
Tbns  a  greater  amoatit  of  service  is  required 
at  a  less  price.  M.  Ropiqtlet  in  his  Jbrffdd 
chemins  ae j^r  hviS  undertaken  to  show  how  far 
such  requisitions  ai^e  contradictory  ^nd  impr&e^ 
ticablc ;  and  he  has  done  it  with  much  fotcb. 
and  sufficient  clearness  to  make  the  complicated 
organization  intelligible.  

There  is  in  France  ale^lfar^,  thati^  i6  sky 
Si  inaximiim  granted  by  the  laW.  '  It  Hs  10  cen- 
tfanes  the  kifimetr^  fbr  the  Ikidass,  7i  fot 
the  2d  class,  and  ^i  for  the  Srd  cla^ ;  whicli 
becomes  for  every  BngKsh  milte  1  *6d.,  1-^.,  and 
0*87d.  The  change  for  ffoods  'H.tr  "  grande  Vi* 
tcsse**  a  86  centimes  a  kflometr^  or  5*7dl'  a 
mile;  at  "petite  Vit^ss^"  ihe  charge  varies 
according  to  thfe  kttid  df  ^oods'arid  the  distance 
from  16  to  li  ccnttmes.  Thfe  common  farfflT  is 
founded  on  flicf  legal  -fairiflfj  df  whiA  it  la  the 
development.  It  enters  hfito  details  and  into 
the  necessaiy**  subdfvisions,  and,  moreover, 
coWecte  the  Snpost  of  the*  tenth  centime  fbr 
the  Exchequer.    This  impost  in  1869  produced 


88  millions  of  francs.  There  are  many  con- 
ditions which  reduce  the  general  fare,  such  as 
return  tickets,  pleasure  trams,  excursion  tickets 
valid  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  season 
tickets,  and  others  which  need  not  be  specified, 
as  they  exist  in  all  countries.  The  general 
tariff  for  goods  is  much  more  complicated. 
One  of  the  complications  uncontested  in  Eng- 
land is  known  m  France  under  the  name  of 
"  difierential  rates."  ft  consists  in  carrying 
goods  a  longer  distance  for  a  comparatively 
smaller  sum.  Thus  a  ton  of  goods  carried  100 
kilometres  wouM  pay  10  centimes  a  kilometre ; 
canried  200  kilometres  it  would  pay  only  8  cen- 
times a  kilometre :  and  carried  800  kilometres 
would  pay  only  7  centimes,  and  so  on.  In 
France  the  jealousies  of  competitors  have  raised 
powerfol  attacks  against  this  system ;  but  M. 
Ropiquet  has  no  cBmculty  in  showing  that  the 
fflfferential  rate,  useful  as  it  is  to  the  consumer, 
18  not  injurious  to  the  producer.  Another 
modification  has  been  equally  contested — that 
of  special  tariffs.  Of  these  an  instance  may  be 
found  hi  the  "season  ticket  for  tonnage,"  in 
which  a  reduction  fs  made  to  those  who  trans- 
port periodically  and  at  once  a  certain  number 
of  tons ;  reduction  for  delay  alSo  is  granted  in 
fkvour  of  those  who  allow  a  prol6nganon  of  the 
legal  thne  established  for  delivery.  Several  of 
these  modifications  have  been  forbidden  by  the 
Government-;  for  rh  France  "  no  change  in 
charges,  whether  rai^ffg  or  lowering  fares,  is  le- 
gal Vfthotrt  the  sanction  of  Qcvemment,  which 
only  sanctidns  them  after  a  trial.  The  tariflfe 
of  transit  and  of  e*p6rtation  form  also  a  special 
class,  which  M.  Ropiquet  mihutely  discusses ; 
nor  do^s  he  forget  the  through  rates  common 
t6  s«vet%l  lines. 

All  these  points  are  ilealt  with  m  the  first 
part  of  his  work.  In  the  second  part  he  gives 
acoinparativeviefw  of  French,  German,  English, 
and  Belgian  fares,  which  is  of  great  interest. 
He  devotes  one  essay  to  the  refo^rm  of  the  Bel- 
riah  tJirffi;  and  another  tb  the  power  of  the 
State  to  relate  fkres,  whidi  ^ows  that  he  is 
favourable  to  this  ^ower.  'The  book  contains 
«n  thit  is  necessary 'f<lr  undeiistanding  the 
organisation  of  the  French  railway  tariff,  and 
for  liearning  the  dilution  of  publico  opinion  in 
France  on  this  important  matte**. 

40.  The  art  collections  at  South  Kensington 
effnhrace  specimens  of  all  classes  of  medieval 
nrt  Many  of  these  coMetfttons  are  very  incom- 
plete in  themselves ;  t^ile'some  have  not  spe- 
cimens numferoos  or  good  enough  to  justify  a 
descriptive  ciitalogtie  at  ptesent  The  textile 
fabrics  f orma  la^  and  -tolerAbly  firil  collection. 
Many  of  tJie  pieces  are  of  great  rarity  and 
ralne;  and  the  tkipartment  hto  dovie  well  to 
bring  ttiem  under  pttWio  notice  by  publishing 
Dr.  Hoek*s  descriptive  cjrtfclogue  of '  Textile  fHb- 
rkn  in  the  8oiHh  EmHryfton  Jftiwtim.  It  is  « 
learti  W  arid  complete  woirk,  and  is  preceded  by 
an  elaborate  treiitise  on*  the  whole  matter'.  The 
writer  has  m^e  a  careful  division  of  the  mb- 
jM>  both  as*  regards  the  diffei*ent  materials  and 
the  various  preSucihg  e^mitries,  giving  ttife  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  manti- 
facfures  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  noticing 
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the  several  localities  where  the  manufacture 
can  be  traced.     The  most  interestine  inquiries 
haying  a  special  bearing  on  the  South  Kensing- 
ton collection  relate  to  the  time  when  silk 
fabrics  came  into  use  for  courtly,  and  especially 
for  ecclesiastical,  ceremonies,  and  found  their 
way  from  Italy  and  the  East  to  Spain,  France, 
and  England.    The  Coundl  of  Cloyeshoo  in 
747  warned  nuns  against  the  vanity  of  vestments 
or  dresses  **  vario  colore  inanis  gloriaa."    These 
were  probably  of  silk;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
12th  century  that  there  is  positive  information 
of  its  general  use  as  a  material     From  that 
time  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  wardrobes 
were  filled  with  the  costly  and  artistic  dresses 
of  which  many  complete  specimens  and  still 
more  fragments  survive,  and  are  described  in 
the  present  catalogue.    Dr.  Rock  is  specially 
learned  on  tlie  religious  ornaments  of  we  mid* 
die  ages.     He  describes  their  symbolical  mean- 
ing with  evident  sympathy,  and  points  out  the 
genuine  artistic  merits  which  raise  many  of 
these  fabrics  to  a  far  higher  rank  than  belongs  to 
merely  symbolic  art    He  also  makes  it  possible 
to  form  an  exact  notion  of  the  kind  of  splendour 
which  dazded  men  in  the  nuu-riage  ceremonies 
of  Prince  Ar&ur  and  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
the   coronation   and   frequent    marriages   of 
Henry  viu.,  the  Westminster  tournaments^  pa- 
geants like  the  field  of  Ck>th  of  Gold,  and  the 
curious  ceremony  of  the  Vow  to  the  Peacock. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  South  Kensifi^n 
collection  was  formed  by  Dr.   Franz  Bock, 
canon  of  Ait-la-Chi^lle.     The  best  pieces, 
chasubles,  copes,  and  other  church  dresses,  ere 
German.    But  ^ere  is  also  a  fair  ooUection  of 
specimens  of  other  countries.    One  magnificent 
representative  piece  from  En^and  is  &e  Syon 
Cope,  a  complete  or  nearly  complete  specimen 
of  the  old  Opus  Anglicum  (Cat  p.  275).    It  was 
long  in  tlie  Syon  monastery,  and  dates  from  the 
18th  century.     It  is  of  a  kind  of  needleVrork 
called  plumarium  or  feather  stitch,  from  the 
oTwkkpping  of  the  kmg  stitches.     It  is  oovo^ 
with  figure  subjects  in  panels,  square,  with 
cusps  or  semicii^cles  on  each  of  tiidr  sid^  and 
worked  throughoat,  ground  and  all,  with  t^e 
needle.     The  ground  has  faded  from  crimson 
to  tawny  red ;  and  green  and  gold  are  the  pre^ 
dominant  colours  of  the  decoration.    The  oijrey 
is  of  later  date,  and  has  displaced  portions, 
ragged  probably,  (tf  ^e  <enta*  ^ii^oumfereaee. 
But  this  addition  is  of  great  uitiquarian  value, 
being  completely  eovered  with  heml^  shields, 
representing  the  ariivoml  bearings  of  a  number 
of  families  ef  the  midland  countieSw      Thi^ 
curious  vestment  Mkwed  the  fortunes  ot  llie 
exiled  nuns,  attd  has  4t  let^th  fo^mA  its  wlvy 
back  from  Lisbon  to  its  present  i^eStang'-plAee; 
Of  the  fouQ  j^i^  inta^Mch  th^  Catalogue  is 
divided,  the  firsi  refers  to  church  vestments, 
silk-stuiS^,'  ^edle^^^^^rk,  and  dresses ;  th^  se^ 
oond  t6  tap^try^  the  third  to  a  toUciction, 
chiefly  of  objects  of  dress  of  the  laet  oeHtuiTV 
giV^nbyMhBrotilce;  iLind  the  fourfli  to  asmall 
collection,  of  bjpesta^  lent  by  the  Board  Of 
Worics  and-  thd  Que^n.    The  objects  described 
are  ariran^  in  the  €ataiogue,  as  in  d^  Mu*^ 
seum;  widi6ut  an^  special  order ;  but  a  full  In- 
dex enables  the  student  to  seek  out  the  various 


scattered  specimens  of  similar  kinds  of  work. 
The  book,  however,  affords  scanty  help  to  the 
student  oi  the  development  of  the  art^  as  it 
leaves  the  chronology  of  the  specimens  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  painful  examination  of  eadi 
entry  in  the  list^  and  much  that  is  given  must 
be  considered  as  conjectural  Dr.  Rock  gives 
the  geographical  data ;  but  H  jioes  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  chronological 
data  would  have  been  just  as  valuable.  Per- 
haps when  he  says  that  **  in  woven  stuffs  there 
are  styles  niedy  defined,  and  epochs  easfly 
discernible,^'  he  does  not  mean  to  insist  on  any 
but  the  widest  chronological  divisions.  It 
would  be  useful  to  have  another  index,  in 
which  the  numbers  of  the  Catalogue  should  be 
arranged  in  thdr  chron<^ogical  sequence.  As 
it  now  stands,  the  first  ^itry  is  a  modem  Chi- 
nese mandarki's  tunic,  the  second  a  Florentine 
dmsuble  of  the  15  th  c^tury,  and  so  on.  The 
collection  consists  of  a  tolerably  perfect  me- 
diaaval  nucleus  of  ecclesiastical  dresses,  with 
an  irregular  fringe  of  more  modem  specimens. 
There  is  a  want  of  any  but  fragments  of  me- 
diaeval lay  costume.  l!fae  muHifarioaB  leamii^ 
displayed  in  the  introduction  is  somewhat  mar- 
red by  a  fancifulniess'of  interpretation  which 
will  scarcely  bear  rigid  scrutiny.  But  if  deri- 
vations are  not  always  a  strong  point  with  Dr. 
Rock,  he  has  a  knowledge  quite  unrivalled  in 
England  of  the  various  implements  of  the 
symbolic  ecdesiastioai  functions  of  the  medi«d- 
val  Church;  and,  as  the  c<^lection  consists 
mainly  of  these  thii^s,  he  was  evidently  the 
proper  person  to  write  its  descriptive  oatsdogue. 

41.  Mb.  RusKm  has  published  the  first  series 
of  lectiuys  which  he  has  delivered  at  Oxford  in 
his  capacity  of  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at 
the  University.  They  are  devoted  partly  to 
the  philosophy  of  ^aesthetics,  partly  to  the  tecdi- 
nical  details  of  drawing  and  planting.  After 
three  lectures  on  the  several  relationships  of 
art  to  religion,  morals,  foA  use^  come  three 
more  on  line,  light,  and  colour.  Althoi^h  the 
book  contains  nothing  |)ositively  new,  yet, 
amidst  much  that  is  fantastical,  it  alSfords  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  progress  of  the  author's 
mind,  and  conveys  teclmical  b^onnation  in  a 
form  easy  to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  just  diose  faoulthes  and  sen- 
sibilities of  ikkb  ardst)  which  most  seriously 
detract  from  aman^s  p6wer^  as  a  critic  of  art. 
Kot  but  that  his  lectui^  te&m  on  the  one  hao^ 
with  philosK^pihicaf  generalizat^ns,  aiid  on  \h» 
othet  hand  with  ^lactic&l  femd  t^i^hnicai  pre- 
cepts ;  but  all  tihis.  is  marred  by  the  fimcfiful 
and  unreal  direetiotf  which  be  ^«0Md*  give  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  aitisi  It  i$  p^raaps  « 
necessary  consequence  «f'  the'  SIMM's  idei£u»n 
that  he  should  always  attach  his  sympathiofi  to 
a  ^tate  which  onlv  exists  either.  iU'  memory  or 
hof^ei  that'  hei  /mbidd  disparage  ^e  piresrait, 
and  livem^tlsfepaittdr  the>future;1ii«h6ly  laa- 
^qUe  hours  when  an  was  siMpticfit^^,  or  t3»e 
tittves  to'  "come  when  mture  sImkU  b^  a^^^dn 
supreme.  But  great  artifitk  Ihough  iMuljgin^ 
this:  feeling  to  the  utmost,  liaT«  altrays  b^en 
men  of  ^eh*  <>wn  day.  l%ey  strttj^led  witih 
their  own  times;  thcdr  owtt  times  impressed 
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their  seal  upon  the  athletes.  The  protest  against 
Uie  present  corruption  was  a  mere  protest,  the 
sparks  from  the  anyil  of  thought,  not  the  work 
whidi  was  being  forged  upon  it  The  great 
artist  represents  his  own  era,  though  he  may 
&ncy  that  he  abjures  and  detests  it  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's fault  aa  a  teacher  of  art  is  precisely  that 
ho  lays  so  much^Eitresa  upon  this  abjuration  of 
the  present,  thi^  entire  mcompatilnlity  of  the 
times  as  they  are  with  high  art,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  his  teaching  is  to  make  tiie  artist  break 
with  the  present,  and  place  his  whole  merit  in 
becoming  as  complete  a  stranger  as  possible  to 
his  epodi.  Art,  he  tells  his  pupils,  will  be  im- 
possible in  England  tiU  she  has  ^^loyely  cities, 
ciystalliEed  not  coagulated  into  form,"  lunited  in 
size,  each  with  its  sacred  pomserium,  or  garland 
of  gardens.  All  manufactories  needing  the  help 
of  fire  must,  he  says,  be  first  banished  from 
England,  or  planted  only  on  her  otherwise  un- 
serrieeable  wilds ;  iron  must  yield  to  wood  as 
material,  steam  to  water  and  wind  as  force. 
'*  Agrici:dture  by  the  hand,  and  absolute  refusal 
or  banishment  of  unnecessary  igneous  forces 
are  the  first  conditions  of  a  school  of  Mt  in  Miy 
country."  He  seems  to  suppose  that  whirUng 
manufactories  first  introduced  squalor  and 
starration  into  the  land,  and  forged  that  the 
times  in  which  he  places  his  ideal  were  charac- 
terized by  bad  housing  and  filth.  It  wag  an 
qtoch  when  the  peasants,  poisoned  by  marsh 
eibalations,  wasted  by  ague  and  skin  diseases, 
huddled  togetlier  in  cabins  of  sticlqs  and  mud, 
smoke-dried^  gross  eaters  and  drinkers,  and 
uncleanly  livers,  suffered  terribly  in  every 
epidemic.  Why  unconquered  nature,  ruthlessly 
devouring'  men,  and  only  here  and  there  che- 
quered with  the  symbolic  spell  of  a  Gbiiiic 
minster,  should  be  a  more  suitaUe  subject 
for  high  art  than  nature  subdued  to  the  use  of 
man,  is  a  question  which  it  would  tax  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's powers  to  answer.  Some  of  Turner's 
most  striking  sketches  are  studies  of  the  fur- 
naces and  engine-beams  of  the  black  oountry. 
To  exclude  the  cydopean  force  of  fire,  or  the 
terrible  darktiesa  of  the. soothing  atmosphere  of 
Wolverhampton  <»:  Swansea,  trom  the  region 
of  art^  seems  absurd.  Nowhere  is  human  la- 
bour more  dignified  than  in  the  grimy  f  orgings 
of  tibe  smithery ;  nowhere  is  muscle  better  deve- 
loped, or  ing^emiity  and  foresH^ht  mor^  exercised, 
or  attitude  more  varied,  or  ught  und  obscority 
more  subtly  distributed.  The  .true  artist 
thiragh  he  may  fancy  his  ideal  to  lii^  fnr  behind 
ixt  far  in  front,  wUl  in  fact  linger  amonig  such 
realities  of  tiie  present,  though  his  thought  may 
cloraielliemin  tertnsc^thepaflt  Andthetrfie 
artistio  teacher  will  rather  strength^  and  en- 
courage his  pupils  to  look  f  ^  their  inspiration  in 
the  present  th^  to>  seek  it  in  the  imitation  of  the 
pttst  or  <lie  lawless  imagination  of  the  future. 

It  is  in  happy  inconsistency  with  this  whim^ 
sieal  idealism,  that  Mr.  Buskin  declares  the 
fairest  exercise  of  the  ^nter's  art  to  eqpsist 
not  in  ideal  Juid  inu^ary  combinations,  but 
in  the  portraiture  of  great' m«i«  The  greats 
works  of  an  epoch  have  an  interest  analogous 
to  that  of  the  great  men,;  and  however  unpie- 
tuTesque  tiie  ismovations  which  they  make  may 
appear  to  contemporaries,  8ucoee<&ng  genera- 
tions will  probably  look  upon  them  with  the 


same  interest  which  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century  bestow  upon  the  Boman  aqueduct  or 
the  feudal  castle.  The  true  artist  is  one  whc^ 
transfigures  the  symbols  of  the  power  of  his 
age  into  the  symbols  of  beauty ;  and  to  do  this 
he  should  not  quarrel  with  the  inexorable 
march  of  events,  but  study  it  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  whatever  element  of  order  and 
beauty  may  be  involved  in  it  To  banish  art 
from  the  nations  which  manifest  most  capacity 
to  tame  the  rude  forces  of  nature,  and  to  ap- 
propriate it  to  those  who  lazUy  keep  in  the  rear 
of  progress,  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the 
asi^irations  which  should  guide  the  professor  of 
practical  art. 

4:2«.  Mb.  Glbknxb  is  a  minor  poet  over-lull 
with  an  idea  which  his  poetical  rage  disables 
him  from  expressing  in  verse,  except  in  inarti- 
(^ilate  cries  which  are  more  animal  ^n  human. 
He  has  admitted  into  his  mind  the  vast  idea  of 
the  Bevolution,  as  a  new  policy  and  a  new  reli- 
gion. He  has  logically  thought  out  what  it  im- 
plies, and  has  taken  his  side  with  his  eyes  open. 
It  is,  he  declares,  definitely  anti-christian.  It 
and  Christianity  cannot  coexist  for  kmg.  And 
in  what  he  calls  the  infinite  pathos  of  thdr 
deadly  struggle  he  sees  the  sublimest  materials 
for  a  new  dramatic  art  He  has  also  profound- 
ly studied  (somewhat  in  the  spirit^  of  Higgins, 
it  is  true)  the  Celtic  mythology  of  southrwest 
Scotland.  He  has  published  an  essay  on  Ar- 
thurisn  localities ;  uod  he  finds  in  the  legend 
of  Arthur  and  Merlin  the  whble  machinery  for 
a  symbolic  :and  operatic  &^ana  representing  the 
advent  of  the  new  revolutionary  religion,  and 
the  departure  of  the  old  Christianity.  He  has 
worked  out  this  vast  design  into  minute  details, 
and  has  put  together  a  whole  eni(^olop9&dia  of 
symbols  to  illustrate  it  The  shrubs,  the 
flowers,  and  ^our  elder  brothers^'  the  animals, 
all  have  a  place  in  his  vast  scheme  of  represen- 
tative meaning  and  expression.  And  with  all 
this  machinery  in  his  head,  and^  when  not  over- 
whelmed by  his  own  impetuosity,  with  con- 
siderable powers  of  versification  and  diction  at 
his  disposal,  he  has  produced  a  specimen  of  his 
KtTig  Arthwr^  or  the  Dr^ma  qf  the  Revolution, 
It  is  the  first  opera  of  the  five  which  are  to 
compose  the  first  play  of  the  trilogy  of  the. 
*^  great  geste  of  Arthur."  It  exhibits  so  Kttlo 
judgment  that  the  author  might  have  writt^i 
it  in  his  sleep  and  published  it  in  a  state  of 
somnambolism.  Tbe  o<mtrast  between  tho 
measured  and  sensible  form  of  bis  prose  and 
the  Bens^ess  fiow  of  bos  verse  is  similar  to  that 
between  a  dream  ^ndi  a  perception.  Even  his 
ear  fafls  him.  His  long  opeiu|2g  lyric  has  for 
every  other  line  the  refrain 


li 


He  hath  come  back  again,  back  again." 


The  muse  which  suggested  thi^  melody  could 
only  have  been  hatred  from  the  egg  of  a 

guinea-foirL 

It  is  seldom  that  so  deep,^]|iid  and  com- 
prehensive a  scheme  ends  in  such  utter  fail- 
ure as  this  drama,  of  Mr.  Olemaie's.  How 
much  of  the  failure  is  the  fault  <A.  his  theme 
and  his  .principles,  and  how  much  of  it  arises 
from  personal  insufficiency  and  want  of  poet- 
ical t^perament,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  in- 
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quire.  His  ^^goaeral  adv^rtisoxnent,^^  in  which 
he  gives  the  plan  of  his  projected  work,  and  de- 
scribes in  luminous  prose^  the  meanings  which 
he  intends  to  inculcate  in  his  yerse,  is  worthy 
of  observation;  for  it  shows  the  kind  of  im- 
pression which  the  personified  idea  of  *^the 
Eevolution "  makes  on  an  educated  man  with 
an  imagination  little  under  control.  This  es- 
say might  be  a  leaf  torn  out  of  Prudhon^s 
De  la  Justice  dana  la  Me^olutioTi,  et  dam 
VJEglise, 

43.  Pbof£ssob  Stlv£Steb  had  occasion  at 
some  penny  readings  to  recite  his  translation 
of  the  29th  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace. 
The  recitation  was  decidedly  successful ;  and 
the  translator  was  inclined  to  attribute  his 
success  to  the  due  observance  of  the  laws 
of  anastomosis,  symptosis,  and  phonetic  syzygy. 
His  work  on  The  Zaw$  (^  Ver$p  has  grown 
out  of  a  republication  of  the  translation,  with 
annotations  intended  to  bring  out  the  ad- 
vantage c^f  observing  the  three  lawa,  which, 
however,  are  nowhere  4istincUy  statod.  He 
^eems  to  be  of  opinion  that  Ed^  Poe  has 
sufficiently  established  the  principles  which 
determine  what  metres  are  possible  and  le- 
gitimate, and  his  own  ^dcavour  has  been 
to  illustrate  the  prinpples  uppn  which  a  given 
metre  can  he  written  effectively.  Undoubted- 
ly the  quei^tion  is  a  perfectly  legithpate  one. 
There  is  what  may  be;  .called  a  grammar  of 
musical  composition,  a*  grammar  of  pictorial 
co^po^itioi?^  a  gTfunmiM^  of  aychi^ectviral  com- 
position ;  and  it  |s  <?^rtoiply  sjtrangp  th^t  there 
should  be  no  gf^ammar  of  .me&ioal  compo- 
sition. Nor  is.  it  by  apy  mean3.  hopel^es  to 
supply  the  deficipipicy^  The  present  voUjmjie 
sciircely  professes,  to  dp  more  t^an  .demon- 
strate it^  e:^tence :  for  it  is  noi  to  be  sup- 
posed that  ip.  thp  course  of  a  $n^  thou^ 
stiff  translation  of  pnp  ode  of  Horace  Pro- 
fessor %^lv ester  undertook, to  illustrate  all 
the  laws  of,  verse,  or ,  even  to  give  an  ade- 
quate series  of  examples  of  the  three  laws 
named  above.  His  ei^positiop,  o<»nsidenng  its 
incompleteness,  is  unnpcessajrily  technicaXj  but 
the  gist  of  it  app^rs  \o  ne  thaj;  the  law  of 
anastomosis  governs  the,  combini^tions  ol  sound 
^  between  the  end  ot  one, word, ar^d  the  hogin- 
*  ning  of  another,  that  the  law  of  sy^pto^is  gov- 
erns all  the  forms,  ofjaim^prj^^on  and  4^^o- 
nanpe  wl^ch  mark  Uii^  pauses  pf  vprsi&catic^ 
and  thai  the  );iw  !ot  phonetic  ^y?iygy  goyerns 
the  use  of  ^IJiteraUpi^.  and  ^rSSPnAnco  to  ,^ro- 
d uce  a  continupu^  streamr  of  soui^4. .  T^e  wn^r 
has  thijis  suggested  interesting  t<gp,^iiQns;. and 
by  a  copioufj  .  induction  ff ofu  acknowledged 
masterpieces  te  paight  do  pwioh  to.  Mi^w^r 
them.  He  is  Jess  successful  in  a  h^-mathe- 
matical  hatf-music^  analysis  of  the,  Alcaic 
staAza^  wheirehe  cpipmits  the  qurio^s.piist^J^  pf 
confounding  .thftfcficchius  with  the.epitrjitus.  , 

The  volume  also  contains  some  jpo^ms  wl^ich 
tihe  writer  }iA§  tl^pug^it  i^,?jorth.wnilei  to  ^\S' 
ayo\yr- w*  (Unnecessary  c^uti^.  ainci^  th^y  ve 
always  spfrited.  and  ipt  aj^ays ,  emp.ty  or 
confused,  fua  addreiss  qei  thjO  m^t)io4.9f  -w® 
higher  mathen^jtieSy  ^^i,  ^  reprint  of  perplex- 
ed discussion  which  arose. out  of  it  o^  tl^e 


question  whether  Kant  can  be  said  to  haye 
considered  space  and  time  as  forms  of  thought 

44.  Db.  M'Cosh*s  Law9  ofDUcur9iv6  Tlu>uffht 
is  a  short  and  convenient  treatise  upon  logic, 
as  the  word  i&  commooily  understood;  that 
is,  syllogistic,  combined  with  a  preliminary 
psychology.  The  psychology  is  regarded  by 
the  author  as  the  most  important  part  of 
the  work.  *^I  believe  that  errors  spring  far 
more  frequently  from  obscure,  inadequate,  in- 
distinct, and  confused  notions^  and .  &om  not 
placing  the  notions  in  their  proper  relation 
m  judgment,  than  from  ratiocination  "  (p.  ix.) 
And  since  '^  the  science  of  logic  is  to  be  con- 
structed only  by  a  careful  inductive  inves- 
tigation of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
as  it  is  employed  in  reasoning  *'  (p.  viiuX  i^ 
Is  almost  incremble  tiiat  a  mere  analysis  of 
psychological  phenomena  should  havo  been 
the  nidus  of  so  much  conf  uaio^. 

The  dlfScuUies  which  bes^t  logic,  like  those 
which  beset  psychology,  spring  in  gireol  part 
from  ignoring  the  completeness  of  the  state 
of  things  to  which  the  ^^ysis  is  to  be. ap- 
plied. The  ffrst  logician  must  be  so  practices 
a.res^oner  that  the  lo^  which  he  evolves 
cannot  bo  expected  to  import  any  refiex  ia^ 
proyemmt  into  his^  reasoning;  nor  will  the 
propositions  of  the  ps^chologiist  add  to  his 
own  knowledge,  of  which  they  -ape  merely  a 
tabulated  ^icoount  To  the  igperant  they,  will 
only  be  a  blank  form;  and  each  must'  fill 
this  ,up  lor  himself.  This  .  explains  why  a 
meagre  analysis  might  seem  coii^plete  to  Anito- 
tle,  because  hfi  wovdd  interpi^et,  i^  by  his  own 
knowledge,  ,whUet, it  .would  pas^l^fj  mere  hair- 
splitters  of  those  who  shojuld  trust  to  it  with- 
out squiring  the  prey^ous  (CnUbure  out  of  which 
it  grew^  X'Ogic^  thon,  is  necessarily  incomplete, 
though  of  lato  y^a];s  effoi:ts  haye  been  maAe 
in,  many  directions,  .to  complete  the  formAl 
statement  by  bringing,  it^up  .to  ^e  level  of 
concrete  reasoning*  Among, these  atteo^pts 
is,  tp  be  placed  Hamilton's  quantificatiaa  of 
the.  pi;edicato.  Dr.  ,  M^yosh  ^nrntends^  with 
much,  reason,  (pt  ^04X.  that  .this  ihu»  been 
parried  too  far.  $ome  of  &amilton^&  new 
^quaotified  type?  sprang  n^her  from  the  de- 
sire to.pofnplete  a  ^st#m  than  from  obser- 
vation o{  th^  xequirj^m^t^.  i^f  thought  And 
lamgoag^.  ,  .,  .         ■     ^ 

,  .Had  fir^  M^Cosh  been  either  Je^  or, more 
/|throwi^  )]|ac]|  oiji  the  old.logkj,"  his-iojiibsai- 
4cati<m  pi,  i¥>%ns  .might  pfrn«pft  ^ha^e  he«in 
Aeater,an4  tCl^e^*  ;  Apprehension*  is  IcgicaUj 
of  things  (1.)  ,4^».bei^g,.ft) AS  actings  Sfffm 
things,  afi  ^ei^g,.Yhich,  in  thoiM^t;,an4,jQgic; 

ar^  ,p^cu}arK'Cqper^^  ,notianm:$pn^  f^r- 
ticuto.abstract.nptfpns,  ^.  tUi^  red,.thi3.iro^h- 
ness  (in  .thoi  sen^enO(  Haff^ilft)u'4  o^joctiyo- 
ft^Vj^veX;  JFr^m  fhm^  loome  i^so  i  the^two 
,9lass^,jof  genefral  cqi^cept^] (1.)  9oaeret9,.4is 
liorse^  £Kiim^.;  (^  f^bstract,  fks^  xed^o^l^ttv; 
.and  these •  both ,admit. of,  ^^i^esjof  i^bstrtfi- 
.  tijoji,  9r  .  differ, , .  hj  intension, .  ,mA  exteiwion. 
Fropi  tbii^.as.ac^ipgtJ(m2«rj(^sQ  judgoi^cita, 
like  '*  this  ^se  g^Uop^,  ,  whidi  look  eo  ahsiizd 
whei^  forced  ,into>  the^  fon^t'  \'i^  hoiaa  is 
ome  gallopiog  Uiinga.*    Ajad  these  last  propo- 
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BitioDS  may  be  generalized,  (l.)*by  the  sub- 1 
ject  being  made  a  general  concept ;   (2.)  by 
the  evolution  from   the  predicate  of  a  new 
series   of    generals,  which    rather  belong    to 
grammar  than  to  logic. 

Dr.  M^Cosh  certainly  uses  the  words 
"abstract"  and  " absfraction "  in  several 
strange  senses  at  the  same  time.  **  Number  of 
every  kind  is  an  abstract  notion,  as  one,  ten,  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand.  .  .  .  From  these 
notions  we  may  frame  higher  abstractions,  as 
a,  b,  c,  standing  for  known  quantities,  and  x,  y, 
z,  for  imknown"  (p.  11).  His  next  woSrds 
are  yet  more  mysterious :  **  A  still  higher 
process  of  abstraction  is  involved  in  the  fluxio- 
nary  and  [hc]  differential  calculus  and  in 
quatemions;"  And  so  H  apipears,  "  we  come 
to  the  Td  ir,  the  Ens  or  Being  of  which  meta- 
physicians, beginning  with  the  ancient  Eleatics, 
have  made  so  much,  and  yet  to  so  little  profit, 
because  they  have  mistaken  its  nature. "  Here 
Dr.  M*Co8h  sewns  to  display  something  less 
than  clearness  and  good  sense.    > 

46.  TnE  utilitarian  philosophy  professes  to 
apply  the  positive  method  to  a  sphere  of  in- 
quiry which  had  hitherto  been  purmied  on  an- 
other plan ;  and  yet  it  presents  this  prelim- 
inary difiBcnlty  that,  whereas  the  gist  of  posi- 
tivism is  the  previous  dismissal  from  the  mind 
of  all  notions  of  final  causes  and  ideals,  the 
very  name  "-utility"  implies  that  the  final 
cause  of  moral  acts  is  the  one  measure  of  their 
moraKty.  But  the  notion  of  ttiis  philosophy  is 
subject  to  another  preliminary '  difficulty.  It 
mav  be  asked  whetW  the  utility  by  which 
actions  are  a[)praised  is  a  subjective  or  an  ob- 
jective on©;  whether  the  moral  value  of  an 
action  depends  on  the  actor^s  conscious  aim  at 
some  definite  good,  or  whether  it  comes  &om 
the  events  altogether  Independent  of  his  voli- 
tion, that  his  act  conspires  towards  the  general 
utility,  and  fits  into  ite  proper  place  in  tfic 
great  frame  of  universal  activity.  In  this 
kttor  sense  it  is  difficult  16  see  by  What  dif- 
ferences the  ntilitioian  philosophy  can  be  showii 
as  iar  ars  it  goes^  to  contradict  the  usual  systems 
of  theis^  morals.  Such  'systems  always 
promise  thM  good  deeds,  however  obscure 
or€(ven  sefflningly  mischievous  in  ttieir' imme- 
diate results,  shall  inr  the  long-run  each  contri- 
buto  its  own  appropriate  share  to  the  happiness 
of  the  doer  and  of  the  universe.  And  theistic 
moiiaiists  wilt  even  annejt  its  own  specific 
worth  to  each  Idnd  of  deed,  and  will  come  "in 
the  long-run  to  declare  that  the  deed  which  is  ^- 
pBl^ntl^  the 'consumm&tlon  of  physiei^  misery, 
the  patient  e^^^unfnee  of  tormetats  and  death,  if 
tfat  per^iota  snS^s  m  a  good  cause,  id  ^le  eon- 
s<immati<on  'Of  human  happihess,  because  it 
deserres  ihe^  highest  reward.  T^s  obje<Jtive 
utility  becomes  ih  these  systems  somectfbfng 
quito  {n<}epeneIent'of  the  personal  judgmei^t 
and  feeling^ ;  H  niaylead  men  either  to  etidtire 
»  to  inflict' thfe  most  grievous  suffittrings  f oi*  a 
good  eet  before  them  by  the  promises  of. a 
reHgioiis  or  pfhi^ophieal  system  to  which 
they  have  given  thdr  dll^iohce.  /Thus  it 
bedomes  only  a  ne\t  name  for'th^  subject  of  %n 
iM  tonteovcTSy  ^  tmd  the  queatiotts  t^iibh  it 


legitimately  stirs  are  the  same  which  have 
always  occupied  the  minds  of  theological  dis- 
putants. It  is  a  mere  assumption  to  bar  the 
consideration  of  any  happiness  which  cannot 
be  subjected  to  material  tests,  or  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  the  rule  that  the  utility  which  this 
philosophy  seeks  shall  be  only  that  utility 
which  affects  man  on  this  side  the  grave.  La 
effect,  this  is  only  to  say  that  atheism  or  secu- 
larism is  the  only  religion  which  utilitarianism 
admits ;  and  such  an  avowal  at  once  places  the 
philosophy  in  the  category  of  those  religious 
systems  and  religious  controversies  from  which 
it  professes  to  keep  itself  clear.  It  is  nothing 
novel  for  a  code  for  the  guidance  of  conduct  to 
profess  that  obedience  and  conformity  to  its 
rules  is  in  the  long-run  good  both  for  humanity 
and  for  the  individual  The  profession  is 
a  common  one ;  and  the  common  profession 
does  not  help  to  decide  between  the  rival  pre- 
tensions. 

Again,  subjective  utility,  which  makes  the 
chSracter  of  each  act  d^end  upon  the  persua- 
sion of  tiie  agent  that  it  is  for  his  own  or  for 
the  common  good,  although  it  js  philosophically 
distinct  from  objective  utility,  yet  ultimately 
and  in  practice  comes  to  the  same  thing.  For 
a  man's  persuasion  or  jtidgment  of  the  worth 
of  an  act  must  be  made  in  me  Hght  of  his  gene- 
ral views  of  good  and  evit— his  whole  religious 
and  moral  system.  And  here  of  course  the 
same  door  is  opened  to  theological  controversy 
as  in  the  case  of  objective'  utility.  UtiKty  then 
is  a  mere  name  made  tise  of  to  mask  a  totally 
^fifferent  idea.  The  utilitarian  really  refuses  to 
argue  witli  the  man  who  thinks  that*  slavery  is 
for  the  good  of  the  inferior  and  enslaved  races, 
and  that  religious  persecution  is  good  for  the 
salvation  of  the  greatest  possible  number.  He 
can  only  hold  controversy  with  those  who  admit 
his  fundamental  principle,  that  in  the  calculation 
of  utility  nothing  Can  be  admitted  but  that 
which  may  be  tested  by  direct  experiment,  and 
may  be  rendeted  positively  perceptible  to  ttie 
senses. 

Tims,  as  Mr.  Grote  often  says,  utilitarianism 
becomes  not  a  philosophjt,  but  an  unphilosophy 
— a  fine  name  given  to  confused  and  partial 
thought,  hi  order  that  men  who  think  in  this 
manner  tnay  slur  over  dieir  dfeficiencies,  and 
persuade  themselves  that  thtey  tfre  tfiinking  ex- 
actly, metiiodically/and  completely.  Perhaps 
it  might  bfef  objected  that  his  JEkamina^on  of 
the  UiiUtarian  PMU^ophy  wants  the  exactness, 
method,  and  cotfrpleteness  which  lie  finds  want- 
ing in  ttie  system  wHch  he  attacks.  But  it  is 
to  be  remeitohered  that  the  attack  must  follow 
tlie  positions  of  the  defence,  and  must  mould 
itself,  not  on  ft*  own  centre,  but  on  points  in 
the  circtnnference  of  t^e  enemy.  The  looser 
the  order  of  the  pai*ty  on  the  defensive,  the 
tnorc  sporadic  and  nncohnectedtriust  the  attack 
be.  My.  Orote  was  however  b6tter  adapted  for 
such  efibfrtfe  than  for  making  a  compact  and 
cebtrtjiied^  System  ¥rtiidrcotild  defy  the  Assaults 
of  others:  He  "tnts  so  obserVattt  of  the  infinite 
tari6tte^  of  inotives  and  st>ririgs  of  action  that 
he  Was  rtlthe*r  desirous  of  admitting  thte  good 
and  r^cctjng  the  evfl  6f  a:l>  known  sy^emsL  than 
of  founding  any  syi^em  of  tiis  own.    He  doubt- 
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ed  not  the  nocessi^  of  STsUmatic  thought,  but 
theadequacy  of  any  single  system.  All  Bjatema 
furnished  si%menta  for  the  circumference  of 
his  great  circle,  for  which,  however,  he  had  as 
yet  found  no  centre  Moral  philosophy,  ho 
held,  should  aim  less  ftt  system  than  at  lat^ 
ncss  of  view.  He  compared  the  utilitarian 
attempt  to  Eolrc  all  moral  questions  by  the  eId- 
gle  principle  of  happiness  to  the  infiuitino  at- 
temptsof  the  Ionic  philosophers:  "  the  resolving 
all  action  into  effort  after  happiness  is  no  more 
true  than  the  resolving  the  whole  univea-so  into 
Are  and  water."  And  even  after  the  statement 
of  the  thesis  the  question  remains,  What  is 
happiness  f  A  question  just  as  little  answerable 
by  utilitarians  as  the  question  "What  is 
water  ?"  would  have  been  by  Tbales,  But  Mr. 
Grote's  discussion  is  by  no  means  deroid  ol 
plan.  In  him  Mr.  Mill's  neo-ntilitarianism  has 
probably  found  its  most  formidable  opponent 
There  is  scarcely  one  aspect  of  it  which  he  does 
not  discuss ;  and  he  generally  flada  that  what 
is  new  in  it  is  not  true,  or  at  least  is  inconsistent 
with  other  parts  of  the  Evstom,'  and  that  what 
is  true  in  it  is  not  new,  but  is  common  to  all 
systems  of  moral  philosophy. 

4G.  Professor  Hdzlef  is  a  leader  in  physic- 
al science  who,  in  l^s  Lay  Sermotu.  AddTemt, 
and  Revievit,  surveys  the  field  of  nis  spepular 
inysics. 
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experimentally,  ns  often  as  we  like  to  try." 
Elsewhere  he  says :  "Philosophers  gird  them- 
selves for  battle  upon  the  last  and  greatest  of 
all  speculative  problems.  Does  human  nature 
possess  any  free,  voLtional,  or  truly  anthropo- 
morphic element,  or  is  it  only  (fae  cunningcst 
of  ul  nature's  clocks  ?  Some,  among  whom  I 
count  myself,  think  that  the  battle  will  for 
ever  remain  a  drawn  one^  and  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  this  result  is  as  good  as 
anthrapomorphism  winning  the  day."  He 
thus  confesses  the  impossibility  of  disproving 
the  propositions  of  spiritualist  and  religious 
philosophy,  and  the  power  of  these  ^roposi- 
aooH  to  maintain  themselves  on  a  basis  indo- 
structible  by  the  criticism  of  the  physical  philo- 
sopher. "Science  and  philosophy,"  he  says, 
"within  the  range  of  which  lie  all  the  topics 
on  which  I  could  venture  to  speak,  are  neither 
christian  nor  unchristian,  but  are  estn-chris- 
tian,  and  have  a  world  of  their  own,  which  is 
not  only  '  unsoctarian '  but  is  altogether 
'  secular,' " 

But  though  his  dogmatic  idealism  is  in  itsolf 
not  incompatible  with  a  Religious  philosophy, 
his  scepticism,  in  which  he  is  equally  dogmat&, 
soems  to  overstep  that  limit.  If  religious  pro- 
positions app^r  to  him  incapable  of  disproof 
they  must  also  appear  equally  incapable  of 
proof,  and,  in  that  respect,  if  not  obnoxious  to 
the  first  maxim  of  bis  philosophy,  which  is 
"that  the  sola  ground  on  which  any  statement 
has  a  right  to  bo  believed  is  the  impossibilitj 
of  refuting  it,"  at  least  obnoxious  to  the  first 
commandment  of  his  code — "give  unqualified 
assent  to  no  propositions  but  those  the  truth 
of  which  is  so  clear  and  distinct  that  they  cao- 
Dot  be  doubted.'"  On  this  he  says:  "Tha 
enunciation  of  this  great  first  commandment 
of  science  consecrated  doubt.  It  removed 
doubt  from  the  seat  of  penance  among  the 
grievous  sins,  to  which  it  had  long. been  con- 
demned, and  enthroned  it  In  that  high  place 
among  the  prima^  duties  which  is  assigned  to 
It  by  the  BCientinc  conscience  of  these  latter 
days.  Descartes  was  the  first  among  the 
modems  to  obey  this  commandment  delibe' 
rately,  and  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty  to 
strip  a^  all  bis  belief  " — not  to  entertaiii  doubt 
for  doubting's  sake  in  order  \a  remain  always 
undecided,  but  to  arrive  through  doubt  at  cer- 
tainty, by  "  the  active  sccpticisiQ.  whoso  whola 
<.;>>,  13  to  conquer  itself.  Whether  it  is  be- 
1  the  gi^t  <£viEion  of  labour  professor 
Huiloy  can  only  choose  one  sphere,  or'bocause 
he  feels  exclusive  Interest  in  tliat  one,  it  seems 
that,  while  he, maintains  this  active  scepticism 
in  the  questions  of  physical  sd^de,  In  ^Uw 
questions  of  Tcrigrous  philosophy  bo  acquiesces 
in  »  pa^ve  scepticism  which  prefei^  to  reoijun 
undecided.  If  t^is  i^  BO  .;t  is  the  fault  at  ,the 
man  not  of  the  philosopny.  The  man.seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  rumple^  jn  temptu'. 
with  many  scientific  mek^  ^o  hfss 
bitter  feeling  t^ainat  those  who  for  so  many 

r  obstructed  the  growth  of  knowledge  in 
assum^  interests  of  rdiraon,  ui3  often 
involves  the  religion  itself  anir its  documents 
In  the  condemnation '  which  he  justly  awards 
to  Its  advocates  and  interprfters.     Thus  ha 
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writes :  "  The  mjths  of  Paguiigm  are  u  dead 
as  Ofiirig  or  Zeua,  and  the  roan  who  should 
attmipt  to  rerive  thgm  in  oppisitian  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  time  would  be  justly  lauded 
to  ECom ;  but  the  coeval  imaginations  cuireat 
amon^  the  inhabituits  of  PaleRtine,  recorded 
bj  writers  whose  very  name  and  age  are  ad- 
mitted bj  every  scholar  to  be  UDknoim,  bava 
unfortunately  not  yet  shared  their  fate,  but 
even  at  this  day  are  regarded  by  nine-teuths 
of  the  eirilized  world  aa  ttie  autboritBttve 
standard  of  fact  and  the  criterion  of  the  justice 
of  Bcientitlc  conclusions  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  origin  of  tbinga.  ...  It  is  toue  that  if 
philosophers  have  Buffered,  their  cause  has 
t>een  amply  avenged.  Extinguished  theologians 
lie  at>out  the  cradle  of  every  scicnco,  as  the 
Htnmgled  snakes  beside  that  of  Hercules;  and 
historr  records  that  whenever  science  and 
orthodoxy  have  been  fairly  opposed^  the  tatter 
bafi  been  forced  Co  retire  from  the  lists,  bleed- 
ing and  crushed,  if  not  annihilated,  scotched  if 
not  slvn.  But  orthodoxy  is  the.  Boiulon  of 
the  world  of  thought.  It  learns  not,  neither 
can  it  for^t"  Such  impassioned  and  dithy- 
ranibic  phrases  show  tiiat  Professor  Huxley's 
scepticism  is  not  without  itadislikea  and  parti- 
alities in  the  two-fold  sphere  of  thought.  Id 
other  words,  his  scepticism  is  dogmatic. 

But  however  this  may  be — and  the  very  title 
of  his  volume  shows  a  consciousness  of  a 

Creacher-like  dogmatism — hit  philosophy  ex- 
ibits  that  largeness  and  equi^  in  which,  if 
anywhere,  the  future  reconciliation  (rf  sdentiflc 
with  religious  thought  must  be  looked  for. 
There  is  a  certain  jovial,  even  rollicking,  poai- 
tiveness  about  hii  style  which  is  not  really 
necessary  to  his  thought.  There  is  also  a 
carelessness  of  statement,  and  a  contentment 
with  imperfect  developments,  and  with  wide 
gulfs  over  which  the  argument  leaps,  that  are 
Mrts  of  the  fervid  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  accomplished  master  of 
physical  science  nasps  the  metaphysical 
problems  of  the  wond  with  no  uncertain  hold, 
and  surveys  both  spheres  vrith  a  completeness 
and  juslice  which  are  rare  with  aiva  of  his 
standing.  The  metaphysics  which  he  admits 
are  not  merely  ihosto  generalized  metaphysics 
which  the  imagination  tacks  on  to  the  limit  of 
ascertainable  physic^H — metaphysics  which  at 
last  resolve  all  things  into  a  vast  unconscious 
force,  con  tuning  in  itself  thiepbsslhihtiesof  all 
conceivable  developments.  On  ti>e  contrary^ 
ho  recognizes  two  starting  points  of  equid  vali- 
dity :— (1.)  the  personal  consciousoess,  which 
reproduces  itself  externally  and  gives  an  an- 
tbropomorphi  calla  it,  to  the 

world ;  and  I  experience  from 

i^ch  all  pi  B  'derived.    The 

flrst  of  these  m  "  as  the  ulti- 

mafo  batus  o  seco'nd  pves  a, 

gcAcraJised  t  :  the  gamo  time 

matt^-.    The  eceasary  to  cqm- 

plete  oDo  an  absolute  forms,. 

one.  results  ia  a  unitarian'  pantheism'  (con- 
founding m&ttw  and  spirit),  *Rd  the  other 
reduces  nature  to  a  theurgic  disnlay  of  unac- 
countable, because  arbitrary,  cnanges.  .Im- 
perfectly as  I*rofei<BOT  Huxley  seems  to  ifdlhce 
TOL.  mi.  N — \\ 
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the  consequences  of  his  admission  of  the  two 
principles,  the  mere  &ct  that  he  does  so  serves 
at  once  to  raise  him  to  an  elevation  far  above 
the  generality  of  his  brother  physical  philoso- 

47.  Tbb  aim  of  Mr.  Hongredien's  work  is  to 
introduce  to  notice  a  number  of  the  most  orna- 
mental trees  and  sbrubB  which  would  flourish 
in  England  in  the  open  ah-,  and  diversify  the 
tame  plantationB.  The  object  is  laudable; 
and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  censure  some  defects 
in  exAcution,  the  work  nevertheless  is  one 
which  contains  much  useful  information  not 
otherwiee  easily  reached.  Its  worth  would 
have  been  enhanced  if  tbe^uthor  bad  append- 
ed to  e*ch  description  of  tree  or  shrub  s<lme 
practical  hints  as  to  its  culture.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  flrst  case  that  comes.  Of  Abies 
alba,  or  the  white  spruce,  there  is  a  general 
description  ;  the  length  of  its  leaves  and  cones 
is  minutely  given ;  but  as  to  the  method  of 
rearins  it  nothing  is  said,  except  that  "  it  grows 
verr  alowlj  when  young,  and  is  very  impatient 
of  fransphuitation,  for  which  reason  fine  sned- 
mens  are  not  often  met  with."  It  would  have 
been  well  to  mention  its  dislike  to  a  dry  peafy 
soiL  Mention  is  made  of  the  Cuiadians  ob- 
tainmg  spruoe-be«r  from  Abies  nigra,  or  the 
black  spruoa,  hut  none  of  its  preference  in 
Britain  for  a  moist  moorish  position  before  a 
dry,  warm,  exposed  one.  Abies  Smithiana  ia 
justly  praised  for  ila  beauty.  It  is  sta.ed  to 
grow  "pretty  rapidly,",  whilst  of  the  Norwav 
■pruce  the  author  writei  that  "  Uie  growth  u 
rapid,"  Now  it  has  been  made  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  trees  that  the  former, 
which  is  more  luxuriant  fai  appearance,  is  also 
more  rapid  in  growth ;  and  though  it  is  "  some- 
what impatient  ef  transplantation  "  it  his  been 
grafted  with  suoeesa  on  the  common  spruce. 
The  name  of  a  vartet^  of'  the  latter  which  is 
written  "  Clapsbrasiuana,"  should  be  Clan- 
brassilianai— a  name  which  it  owes  to  Lord 
Clanhrasail's  introducing  it  into  Qreat  Britain, 
from  Lord  Uofra's  estate  fn  Ireland.  Ths 
method  of  prop^4ing  it  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned,  ks  It  is  somewhat,  peculiar.    The 
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gories  he  appdarB  to  'exclude  the  AmelaDchier 
botryapium — the  fruit  of  which,  however,  ia 
sweet  and  edible.     And  whilst  he  enumerates 
this-  among  omamentaJ  plants,  he  ignores  A. 
yulgaris,  which  yields  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
and  in  England  has  sometimes  attained  a  height 
of  twenty  feet  He  makes  «  distinction  almost  as 
invidious  between  Ampelopsishederacea  axid  A. 
Yeitchii :  he  declares  the  climbing  disks  of  the 
latter  to  be  of  especial  interest,  whilst  he  says 
nothing  of  the  tendril  dUckers  of  the  fonmer. 
In  the  matter  of  height,  the  phrase   *^  Ever- 
green tree,  20-3iO  feeC'.  in  his  description  ef 
Arbutus  unedo,  might  lead  to  disappomtment 
Although  in  the  Killamey  district,  where  it 
flourishes  as  if  indig[enou$,  the  strawberry-tree 
reaches  these  dimensions,  figures  indicating 
half  the  sise  would  more  nearly  give  its  altitude 
in  English  ^^ardena.     In  his  list  (^  climbers  he 
might  readily  add  some  o&ers  that  could  be 
cultivated  with  good  effect     Among  these  the 
Hodgensii  varietjy  ef  ivy,  with  leavojs  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Passion-flower,  plant,  should 
not  be  forgotten.    Ip.  the  group  ,of  species  re- 
markaUe  lor  the^  size  and  beauty  of  their 
leaves,  Paulownia  impeiriaUs  is  properly  placed ; 
but  its,  fleers  (Can  hardly  be  described  as 
"  very  ,ghpwy*"     They  are  noi.bright  in  colour, 
but  jqI  »  somewhat  I,  dusky  hu4i.    A  tree  in 
flower  no  dpubt.preseniaa  fine  spect^le;  but 
its  regular  flowering  oannot  be  counted  on  in 
the  fingUfJk  climate,  .  Some  specimens,  have 
attained  aj^spectable  height,- and  only  powered 
once.    The  ppreU^inf^ry  remarks. te  tl^e  group 
distinguished  by  .variegated  foliage  LeaRramnch 
toibe. desired*  ..The  imthor.has  not  examined 
Sagerei's,wor]L,   Porecise  physiologicalezfdana- 
tioos  .ought  ^ot  pierhaptf  ^o  :be  expected  m  the 
relSerencea.ma^e  to  the. c^ui8e<t>f.  variegation  in 
leaves ;  but  aclassifioation  ^  vari^atian  farms 
mi^t  have » been  loel^ed  for>..  Morren  gives 
twelve  ^la^aes  ;  ami  with  acknowledge  of  these 
some  fine  contrasts  in,  .the  grouping  of  vaiiega- 
ted   pljants   ihidmeelves   might  <  be   obtained. 
Again,  in  the. enumeration  of  plants  distin- 
guished for  their  autumiial  tints,  ,the  charac- 
teristic hue  of  each  is  not  given  ;  and  the  efl*ect 
might  not  be  :thj^  most  happy  if  the  ci^iivator 
followed,  the  author' S'  sweeping  4Urectiom : — 
M  Were  the  best  out  of  the  £(uloving  list  freely 
anterspersed  with  other  •  trees  in  our  iorests 
jftQd  plaiitation^;  the  autumnal  Units,  which  we 
so  much  tKhnire^'  wofiild .  acquire,  addi^nal 
tspleodoun"  •  The^. autumnal  tints,  of  £ome  of 
those  named  may  be  found  descaribed  elsewhere 
'in  theJbook;  imt  the  Ust.is  imperfect^  even  in 
^e  .oDumeriitioai,  of;  finely  cdousedr  snecies. 
Th^  floral  calender  and  the  colour-table  of 
flo¥ners  are- more  nearljl  complete.     In  spite  of 
-thit  shericomifi^  which  have  .beea  mentioned, 
the  volume  oontaius  mudh  thai  will  render  it 
aervioeikbfle  jand  welcemo  ;to  those  for  whom  it 


'is  intendeds 


M 
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46.  The  fluitbor.of  Mo\9\  Gr^$  Grot§  h^s 
'\»eeii  6«u)Miraged  b^^  tbe'iteception»gjveQ.to  his 
'woark  in  England  lind  Qennju^  to  ^ubUsh  ann 
H»then  I  entitled  ^if  ^i«H9wi^M....^Thaa,  volume 
ift  intended  itojservte,a^ta/companion,and  coni- 
-plement  to  ihe  former  one.    It.  is  an  exposi- 


tion of  the  results  of  researches  made  on  tlie 
atmosphere  and.  s<nl,  with  an  especial  view  to 
the  nutrition  they  furnish  to  agricultural 
plants.  Many  Taluable  observations  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  in  recent  years:  but,  be- 
ing written  in  different  languages  and  publish- 
ed in  various  scientific  journala,  they  are  not 
very  accessible  to  students.  To  collect  and 
collate  them  is  the  labour  which  Professor 
Johnson  has  undertaken,  and  which  he  has 
conducted  with  much  diligence  and  acumen. 

Occasionally  he  yields  to  the  temptation  of 
giving  undue  space  to  investigations  which  are 
rather  curious  than  important ;  and  sometimes 
whilst  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  result  of  a  re- 
search is  obtained  from  his  pages,  they  fail  in 
fully  giving  the  qualificatory  particular  Thus 
in  describing  oxygen  and  its  functions,    he 
says :     *'De  Saussure  found  that  flowers*  con- 
sume in  2i  hours  several  or  many  times  their 
bulk  of    oxygen  gas.     This  absorption  pro- 
ceeds most  energetically  in  the  pistils  and  sta- 
mens.'* JBut.it  might  have  been  added  that  the 
oonsumptioa  does,  not  increase  with  the  size  of 
different  flowers  or  of '  their  essential  organs, 
whilst  the  stamens  absorb  much  more  than  the 
styles  and  stigma;    The  male  flower  of  Cuciir- 
bita  Pepo  consumed  12  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen ;  the  female  flower  only  8 '5  times.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  herinaphrodite  ^'LiHum 
.Candidum,^  a  much  larger  flower  than  the  for- 
mer, consumes  only  5  thnes  its  own  volume. 
Having  sud  that  ^*  flowers  of  very  rapid  growth 
experience  in  this  process  a  consideramir  rise 
of  t^emperature,**  the  author  adds :    ^*  Garreau, 
observing  the  s^adix  of  Arum  italicum,  which 
absorbed  28i  its  bulk  of  oxygen  in  one  hour, 
found  it  IQ"*  I*,  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
air.**     It  is  an  error  to  cite  a  tupadix  where  a 
flower  lis  referred  to ;  and  it  is  inexact  to  sup- 
pose that  this  experiment  indicated  a  relation- 
ship between  rapidity  of   growth  and    heat 
■evolved.     The  amount  consumed  wa6  not  con- 
,atant,  Vut  varied  remarkably  during  successive 
hours  from  half -past  two  to  half -past  e^t; 
the  spadlx  absorbing  ill  each  hour  its  bulk 
multiplied  by  16-5,  210,  27*7,  18-9,  12-2,  and 
5*6   respectively.     During  the  first  of  these 
hours  me  s^amx  was  only  from  5*  to  10*  F. 
Varmer  than  the  air ;  during  the  third  it  was 
from  15*8"  to  19*4*" ;  and  duririg  the  sixth  from 
6-4''  to  8-2*.     the  experiments  of  Brongniart, 
confirmed  by  VroKk  and  De  Vricse,  on  the 
spadix  of  Colocasia  odora,  show  that  with  the 
develjopment  of  stamens  the  heat  increased, 
and  'On  th^  shedding  of  the  pollen  it  reached 
its  maximum  of  almost  2^  above  that  of  the 
air. )    At  this  period  the  vegetative  growth  had 
ceased.    The  spathe  and  bare  part  of  spadix  in 
aroids  ^-ow^ith  a  rapidity  a^  great  as,  if  not 
greater  than  the  flower-covered  portion.     Yet 
^Saussure  found  that,  whilst  the  first  consumed 
ronly  five  ti^es,  and  the  second  only  thirty 
times,   ^he  last^  consumed  one  hundred'  and 
thirty-two  times  its  bulk  of  bxygcn.     It  would 
have  been  well  ^Iso  to  quote,  as  illustrating  the 
(^ect  of  oxygen,  Ttolik  and  Be  Vrie$e"'s  cmser- 
VAtipnmade  on  comparing  a  spadix  placed  in 
oxygon  gas  with  one  growing  m  the  dpeo  air. 
They  f oimd  that  the  former  developed  so  much 
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more  heat  thit  its  tempiratore  rose  sbbre  that 
of  the  other  from  5"  to  12"  F. 

Professor  Johnson  dcrvtes  ReTcral  pages  to 
ftie  Boussinganlt-VHIS  controTcmy  reaperttog 
nitrogen,  and  rather  needlessly,  as  the  views 
of  the  flrst-namod  chemist  have  been  so  irell 
corroborated  On  the  other  hand,  he  gires  in- 
sufficient space  to  those  who  have  controvert- 
ed the  idea  that  little  or  no  nter  is  absorbed 
bj  the  leaves.  HoflVnatf's  argument  should 
have  been  mcL  The  anthor  says:  "Sacha 
has  "Found  that  even  the  rootp  of  plants  appMr 
incapable  of  taking  up  watoir  Vapoor."  The 
assertion  is  too  sweeping;  ana  the  experiment 
cited  gives  it  feeble  support  Dr.  ^cha,  hay- 
ing uprooted  a  young  camellia,  enclosed  its 
roots  in  a  gla.'^a  cylinder  which  contained  a  lit- 
tle water.  The  leaves  were  left  free  in  the  air. 
After  four  "days  It  was  found  to  have  lost 
weight  This  is  given  as  a  proof  that  the  roots 
were  unable  to  absorb  watCTyvapour,  whilst  it 
is  not  shown,  1st,  that  there  was  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  vapour,  or  2nd,  Qurt  the  roots  did  not 

take  -     .    .  ....  ,j.^(igp]p„j  (^ 

Euppl  foliage.    Ex- 

cess occaKiohftlly 

0CC1II  uM  hb  most 

Eke  t  icrfered  with 

whil^  mge  of  me- 

dium, tod;  "After 

four  e'  apparatus 

(pl.-kft  :rm.     There- 

upon tn  the  vessel 

and  V  S'lSSgrm." 

If,  as  ,  'there  was 

sweat  iTisIn'afton- 

healtl  it   vatricTess. 

Eoott  1  tii^rtiOwer 

of   a<  'ound   them- 

selves fibrils  in  a 

moi.^it  ■  atmosphere.  lEjiIphy tes  must  obtain 
rooiriture  by  root.^  or  lenves,  somofimes  depend- 
ing oa  both,  occasional^  mi  one  oi*  other. '  Tor 
DO  useless  object  docs  Lauras  Cilnariensiit'cniit 
annually,  as  Schlacht  relates,  a  mass  of  root- 
Icte  from  its  trunk  during  the  autumn  rains. 

The  vexed  question  o(  respiration,  in  so  far 
as  r^^rds  carbonic  dioxide,  is  scarcely  dealt 
with  as  its  importance  demands.  The  objec- 
tion.s  of  Pcpjs  ti>  Eome  details  of  the  experi. 
ments  quoted  should  have  been  ^vcn,  tOKCther 
with  the  observations  of  ClooE  and  OrfttioleL 


lation  of  ammonia  by  plants  Is  treatbd,  the 
foIlawLQfc  passage  occurs:  "The  Chenopo- 
dium  vulraria  exhales  from  its  foliage  a  body 
chemically  related  to  ammonia,  aitd  that  has 
b«cn  Biistivkcn  for  it.  This  subatante,  known 
to  the  chemist  as  trimethylamirie,  is  also  con- 
tained in  tlio  flowers  of  Cratagut  oiyeinthi 
frcctc,  oj^atviHtBri],  and  is  tho  cause  of  the 
detestable  odour  of  these  plants^  which  is  that 
of  putrid  salt  fish  (Wicke,  Lieht^'tAnn.)"  This 
energetic  denunciation  of  the  scent  of  the 
bawthorn,  bloom  of  "may"  si^gcsts  that  H 
cannot  have  been  familiar  to  ltd  censor.  With 
certain  defacts,  tho  boolt  has  the  great  therit 
of  reducing  to  a  conTOnient  and  accessible  f ornir 
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4>.  TiBrrom  to  Switzeiland,  who  deRire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  strange  flowers 
aronnd  them,    will    appreciate   H.    Hortbier'a 

Flore  Anafj/titfM  de  la  Sutsm.  Tho  genera  are 
arranged  In  accordanea  with  the  system  adopt- 
ed by  Koch  in  his  S^iufptU  Flora  germaniem 
et  helvetterr.  But  the  worlt  itself  iB  modelled  on 
OremlPa  Excvrgion»- Flora  /Sr  die  Sehweit. 
Ita  merit  is  that  it  presents  in  a  portable  and 
very  convenient  form  the  means  of  readily  de- 
termining tte  Hpedes,  genus,  andfamily  of  any 
given  plant  To  secure  these  advantages  it 
was  necessary  tn  omit  everything  that  could 
be  dispensed  witfi.  Hms  tho  descriptive 
enumeration  of  the  general  characters  of 
orders  and  genera  is  left  out,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  an  analytfc«l  Yvj.  This  is  based 
on  tbc  Ijinn«an  system,  a  thing  to  be  regretted 
yff  the  student,  although  the  Linnsan  system 
has  many  claims  to  serve  as  an  intlex.  Rut  its 
sfn  Of  scverthg  dose  kindred  cannot  so  be  ex- 
piated ;  add  to  employ  it  now  that  the  natural 
system  hasposscsSioh'Of  theH*M*hi  calculated 
to  confuse.  Besides,  Benthaln  has  shown  how 
a  cleAr  and  Simple  key  can  be  adapted  to  the 
mftnral  systcHi.  Noth?nf  Seems  t»  be  gained 
by  having  to  tAko  T^fth  tho  key  iln  explanation 
of  tho  chsscs  aiid  orders  of  LInhmis.  On  the 
othtf  hand,  M.  MoHhier  is  justified  In  his  re- 
lirrtanee  to  itdmit  hs  spccfes  various  forms 
■^fhich  Jirddn  BdrAiti  WOUH  call  Species. 
■l^xOlt^cal'botartiSts  -have  be^K'over  fonS  of 
(ffleh  discoVariea ;  afthe  aame  time  a  r^^ki  con- 
sirvatfsm  W  hot  to  be  athiiired.  A  nnmbt*  of 
sjiecies,  generally  fohnd  In'  B#iH3  PToras,  though 
not  on  Swiss  Territory,  httve  been  excluded  by 
M.  Morthier.'  They  "were  pecuBar  to  Savoy, 
the  Val  d'Aostft,  and  the  vitlility  of  Comoi'and 
in  consequence ■irtre'conTKhieBt'lyclailsedWith 
Swiss  groups.  '  'Hybrids  M.'  Morthier  'has  not 
diSscribed,  because,  whtJst'  (**ir  forms  an  not 
constant,  they  are  of -rare  occorreoce.  The  in- 
dex is  imperfect 

60.  Wbiest  aeveraladfWtwohg  botanists, 
during  tho  past  hilndroa  years,  have  endeavour- 
ed  to  investigate  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
Caucasian  Flora,  the  pub^hed  results  of  their 
labours  have  not  been  comparaHe  with  the 
magnftudii  of  tho  atteubpl  Not  only  have  tho 
eoTlections  and  the  mmnscHpt  records  some- 
ttmea  lain  almost  neglected  in  musouma  and 
libraries,  but  even  if  ail  had  been  pobllshed  in 
fuD  the  result  would  necesssrily  have  been 
most  Imperfect  A  gr£*a(  part  of  tho  Cauoasus 
was  until  lately  inaccesalbla  to  etratigars.  Tea 
years  ago,  when  tho  easttim  region,  after  a 
long  struggle,  had  been  made  mibjeot  to  tho 
Russian  empire,  the  Imp etial  -Academy  of  St 
Petersburg  seized  the  opportiMiiy  and  de- 
spatched Dr.  Ruprecht  on  a  botanical  mission. 
He  jobrhejed  through  variobS'parts  of  Daghes- 
tan,  and  returned  bytiie  westward  <nrileyB, 
havmgtfKTersod  great  T^pW  Which  bad  never 
before  been  viiriteahy  a  botanfal  Rirtunately 
hereturnMnot  only  safA  and  ^ound  himself 
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but  With  his  oolleetion  of  specunens  and  writ- 
ton  notes  intact ;  and  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  form  and 
publish  a  complete  work  He  was  consequent- 
ly induced  to  make  a  search  through  the  re- 
cords and  results  of  former  investigations,  in 
order  that,  by  collating  them  and  incorporating 
what  was  pertinent  with  his  own  discoveries,  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  whole  flora  of  the  lofty 
region,  known  to  the  ancients  as  6  Kawcaaoc  Kaf 
k^oxnv,  might  be  produced.  To  adiieve  this  he 
determine^  in  the  first  place,  to  limit  and  con- 
dense the  record  of  his  own  researches.  Put- 
ting aside  what  related  to  the  fertile  lower 
levels  on  either  side  of  the  Caucasus,  he  con- 
centrated his  forces  on  the  alpine  and  sub^d- 
pine  veeetation  of  the  upper  region  of  moun- 
tain and  wood.  Next  he  had  to  make  a  study 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  select 
what  was  suitaj^le.  The  work  was  not  a  light 
one,  nor  was  the  assistance  obtained  little.  A 
century ^ago,*G{Udenstftdt  made  his  journey; 
and  his  manuscript  journal,  toeetiier  with  his 
plant-specimens,  was  preserved  in  the  Acade- 
my. Whatever  portions  of  his  observations 
were  published  could  not  be  relied  on,  as  the^ 
were  given  in  a  mutilated  f <»in.  The  investi- 
gations of  Adam,  Bieberstekif  and  Steven,  con- 
ducted in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
followed.  Adam's  manuscript  and  Bieber- 
stein's  collection  were  found  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Academy.  With  these  Dr. 
Rupreoht  collated  the  observations  of  Parrot 
(1811),  unduly  neglected  by  almost  every  one. 
He  subjected  to  a  fresh  scrutiny  the  numerous 
specimens  which  Meyer  had  collected  some 
forty  years  ago,  and  which  also  were  preserv- 
ed in  the  Academy ;  and  he  found  himself  en- 
abled to  add  a  great  number  of  new  habitats 
and  of  special  notes,  derived  from  four  unpub- 
lished manuscript  volumes.  Besides  all  this, 
he  collected  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  obser- 
vations, and  intercalated  them  in  their  proper 
places,  from,  the  works  and  r^>orts  of  Eich- 


wald,  Ssovits,  Nordmaim,  Koch,  Eolenaii,  Ho- 
henacker,  Fricke,  Abich,  and  Bayem,  his 
predecessors.  Singularly  enough  Dr.  Ra- 
precht  has  been  enabled  to  add  to  these  certain 
mformation  obtained  from  his  successcH^  in 
the  field,  Owerin  and  Bade.  They  have  made 
collections  in  various  parts  of  the  Caucasus, 
especially  in  the  west,  which  at  the  date  of  his 
journey  were  difficult  of  access. 

The  first  part  of  his  Flora  Cancati  is  devo- 
ted to  the  Thalamiflom.  What  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes it  is  the  great  care  bestowed  on  set- 
tli^  and  authenticaBng  the  habitats,  and  giv- 
ing, whenever  possible,  the  range  and  altitude 
of  plants.  Convinced,  with  every  thooghtfnl 
botanist,  that  most  important  general  questions 
connected  with  the  <ustribution  of  plant  life 
on  the  earth  cannot  be  solved  without  further 
and  accurate  systematic  research,  the  author 
has  taken  exceeding  pains  with  this  part  of  the 
work.  By  so  doing  ne  has  impressed  upon  it 
a  character  of  pecmiar  value  for  the  student 
who  desires  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  al- 
pine and  sub-alpine  floras  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  question  of  cli- 
matic influence  also,  this  matter  is  obviously 
important,  and,  in  its  extension,  it  assumes  an 
interest  for  ethnolc^ists.  The  author  has  de- 
scribed many  new  and  some  curious  species. 
In  his  plates  he  gives  iUustrations  of  Thalio- 
trum  tritematum,  '  Ranunculus  subtilis,  R. 
suaneticus,  R.  3aidar8Q,  R.  acutidentatns, 
Capnites  paUidiflora,  C.  Bayemiana^  Helian- 
themum  oagestanicuni,  Alsine  imbncata  Ste- 
veni.  Dental  bipinnata,  D.  b.  salatavica, 
Stellaria  Meyeriana,  Thlaspi  pumilum,  Viola 
minuta,  V.  Meyeriana,  Eremogone  Holostea. 
Some  of  his  new  species  may  be  reduced,  per- 
haps, to  varieties ;  out  at  least  his  view  serves 
well  to  emphasize  the  distinctive  forms  of  the 
Caucasian  flora.  Several  of  these  alpine  and 
sub-alpine  plants,  varieties  as  well  as  species^ 
would  make  very  ornamental  additions  to 
European  gardens. 
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Art.  I. — TnoYUvgAL  Vjrsifioation. 

Thb  foundation  of  poetry,  that  ig  to  say,  of 
the  expression  of  hnmaa  feelings  in  verse,  is 
rhythm.      According    to    Ari^xenns,  the 
greatest  Greek  metrical  scholar,  rhythm  is 
3ie  dirision  of  time  into  equally  recurring 
shorter  and  longer  parts;    but  it  becomes 
audible   only  by  being  applied  to  certain 
movements  performed  in  this  time  (rd  pvdfii^ 
(6fievov).      This  object  of  rhythm  is,   of 
course,   different  in  the  different  arts.     In 
music,  it  is  the  notes  of  a  melody  (jneXoi) ; 
in  dance,  the  movements  of  hands  and  feet 
(a<M}fiaTC/crj  Kivtimg) ;  and  in  poetry,  the  words 
hie^ts)>   I^  t^®  ancient,  and  especidly  in  the 
week,  poetry,  rhythm  was  the  first  and  chief 
principle  of  all  verse ;  and  Greek  poets  follow- 
ed this  principle  with  the  greatest  consistency, 
measuring  their  verses  only  according  to  the 
length  or  shortness  of  the  syllables,  without 
takmg  any  notice  of  tiie  rhetoridd  accent  of 
each  wora,  which  depends,  of  course,  greatly 
on  its  meaning.  This  metrical  system,  found- 
ed entirely  on  the  beauty  of  sound,  agrees 
very  well  with  whqt  we  Imow  of  the  plastic 
art  of  the  Greeks,  where  also  the  graceful 
and  harmonious  form  predominates  over  the 
sentimental  expression  d  the  features.  There 
is   something    analogous   in  the  primitive 
poetry  of  the  Teutomc  nations.     The  aim  of 
their  poets  was  to  strike  the  audience  by  the 
strong  and  heroic  sound  of  their  verses;  and 
in  consequence  the  principle  of  their  metric 
cal  system  was  merely  rhythmical     In  the 
Biovulf^  as  well  as  in  the  Hildehrandlietj  or 
the  Wessobrunner  Gebet,  eftch  line  contains  a 
certain  number  of  long  and  highly  accented 
(hochbetont)  syllables,  which  were  strength- 
ened even  more  by  alliteration.    The  rhetori- 
cal importance  of  these  syllables  did  not  at 
all  influence  their  metrical  value. 

TOL.  Lni.  N — 12 


Ihe  original  Latin  poetry  was  in  this  re- 
spect not  so  strict  as  the  Greek.  The  elder  Ro- 
man poets  always  tried  to  make  the  rhetori- 
cal and  the  metrical  accent  fall  together. 
This  was  the  more  easy  for  them,  because 
their  rules  of  quantity  were  not  yet  clearly 
defined.  Only  the  later  Roman  poets,  and 
among  them  especially  Horace,  who  were 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  literature,  intro- 
duced the  accurate  rules  of  Uellenio  prosody 
into  their  own  langtnge,  «id  at  th^  same 
time  mkde  the  metiic^  accent  quite  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  ri^torical  A  remarkable  sign 
of  the  difference  between  the  Roman  and 
Greek  metrical  systems  is  the  way  in  which 
these  two  nations  used  the  most  important 
expressions  of  rhythmical  art,  arsis  and 
thesis.  Aristoxenus,  founding  his  metrical 
system  entirely  on  the  rhythms  of  dance  and 
music,  called  arsis  the  weak  part  of  the 
metre,  because  there  the  dancer  raised  his 
foot  {alpG))y  and  thesis  the  strong  part,  when 
the  dancer  trod  the  ground  (xi^/it) — exactly 
contrary  to  the  modem  use  of  these  words 
which  was  introduced  by  Bentley.  The  best 
Roman  metrical  scholars,  as  for  instance 
Atilius  Fortunatianus  and  Terentianus  Mau- 
rus,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
rhetorical  accent  of  their  language,  called 
arsis  the  first,  and  thesis  the  second  part  of 
the  metre,  whether  weak  or  strong,  following, 
however^  in  thb  the  metrical  iyx^f^'i^i-ov  of 
an  unknown  later  Greek  author.*  The  only 
exception  is  Martianus  Capella,  the  author  of 
Be  NuptiU  Philologias  et  Mercuriiy  which 
was  considered,  during  the  middle  ages,  as  a 
standard  authority  for  all  the  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  In  his  translation  of  Ari»> 
tides  Quintilianus,  he  adopted  from  him  thft 


*  Westphal.  F^agmente  vnd   Lehrddize   ddr 
Oriechischen  Ehffthmiker,  p.  14, 101. 


.  Jfyimmfi^i  T^^ifiefiifin. 


xm'CiiofAnttt^:  labflm-raU 


'ipri>- 
'#tls  'sttpiriy  e. 

ci'  of 'poptilar 

EiB  ivuiuau  uuif^natfe  begfta  to 
attact  the  Greek- Augastat  orth<S(ay ;■ 'Aid 
this  Btruggle,,  .Tt^qh  ,lW*i:  ^or  many  centu- 
ries, ended  in  tlie  complete  overthrow  of  the 
sniiitet  tm>»ody.'  tt  iroaM- IeiMlj't«0  fM-  to 
fdHow  tha  triUkstit  m%  tHoaW^II^afli  its 
diflbrt^t'pltasM'';  'It  it  ^otigh  W  say  &Ht,'  at 
'  thS'beginnibgoflthttMJddle'Bigieti.'tiie'j'heMri-; 
cal  irt  flgaitist  tW*Tn«tri*ttl''atWhli;hWihW>ie' 
tbaii"r^c(n)quer«d''it«'ori^rf  t^W-to  Latin' 
ttoetrT-.     Ib'tlte  Atte«t'MMgioifs  «otiig«'  of 

'di6  afcdt  iiMt«V'4fe|i»raBa,"' the 

W  d^n^r^boet^iig^tfae' 

'DM  )(^ifc«tbncid'a0«6llb 'Bv<n' 

•wh...  Hi  peels' ^n#4  to' fcc^ tap' 

'flieai  r' 

could 

ful  «I  e 

beat  B 

metre  >■ 

th4  fa 
conteL , 

"dm^a*^  Uitloram  |'«tnra(n  dolbrluaj'l'  ait 

;  !^M]>vidU9,>''  .^  ■■'■'  '  ■  ''-'■  '■'■•■■-  -■'•■ 

Nob  irritaos  I  noa  inTitans  I  ad  mala  rou^ 

■■).-.   1  ■  ■■dtiiwd'if.   r,;->rifi'r/L!-i    'i/lt   .v.,    .^-iH  ,    . 

nlter'ly'De^ect"'the'  (ntidMeiAa ''hif^ ;  of 
incleot  tipetry' !  'Thc'''BaiJi(('m7glll;1)e'8aid, 
even  In  a  .hlgtwii-  d6gryi',';o(  'Ob'dfrid  fefVi- 
terbo.  He  j^oesAoftir  fii'tojojh  tWo'leoiirie 
hexameters  aii^'biie  jbcbt^^rib  aiit^nza; 

■fo^example:"^^"'  '^j  ,''„'','j, ■',,.,",  .',,',  • 
*'Inip«m'Eiduaii|  jdaadwife-tiK  nfaida  atUuB, 
U«tT«.t»a'QdQa  [  t)«»iia  •)•»  QftMibiAua-..! 
..-(Jni»,tibis*Bpfl-l«ga#.i,Ktl»aij|eT»gpiV;™g»»-''  ■ 
We  princ^le'  of  .'dividing  thS  'itania  Into 
three  partB,wmcli  is^fte  hifta" if ' ItKHan  and 
Oernuui'fetrtitilieBi'ciift  fte.^asHy'te'e&^sed 
te^e;'  atd  the',infeaifflVd'-p6«!'ttiight  Iia+e 
written  liifl'^  ^hiiiii  Itextoieteiil  inUi:31' Utore 

'  pTOpeity  in'tet'wai^i-ii'""  '''  ■'■  "■  '■'•''"". 


MeU'trbiffdM":';'"''',  ;■';  : 

Ttegalia  dat  Ootefildus. ' 


]t 


;   -.Onp  gt .  the  mflst  sti^tpi^.  fpfl^^irgi^ol^  jgiia 

,  ,j»,quvtaiiiaependetit,jiii  fh,»jj)ftp^  PJW'" 
pie,  and  founded  entirely  oii'the,^ui^«)d 
rhetorical  accent  of  the  words ;  and  this 
ifi^'Wb'i^  bot  nfl«d  wariMn-bataAmal-^M, 
,19,  ^ifti^nt  plawft  pf  .th^,Yiai?5,,bi»t  defi^pl 
by  the  striiftest  ^ule  of  B(t,,..ii,  ^[^e^  a 
favpurito  Kibiect  of  tnve^g^tioi)  for  literary 
k'Rc>lUB;'Whoflr*as£  tlit  (h^rfT^.  Uo&lnsh 
me^val,  poetfl  apd  ,,^roycpiC^.,(r^9uta4onr« 
have  found  enthuBlastic  dd£ead^,- 91 ' their 
elsli^s  to  this  Kreat  invention.  It  appears  qow 
that  the  qnekibb  ttself-tf^  k  inMAki' ' '  'Wo- 
body  Jpvented'tbe'VhTm(^;,'lt,^^'^ii**^«» 
'Uag  ii  joptry'itadlf.'  HdVact  iihd'Bb^er 
kn'eW  it  as -well  aa'Syron*  ahd  'Ocrrthe  I  but 
'^  Kh$lliiH)Jo«l^fiti{u}i^l0.wrQHark4it^i:'l>ach 
in  thp  lAtia  and  Oreek  languages  to  allow 
'the  tiiy^g,'as  a  rhet6rtcal  ^tnent,  to  Xttua 
thM  itiQbence  #Hch  It-'^ixk^'hy  a  WSBral 

according' to  t}l«'nMxl^rhpiSrie^l<«  (k  A«i»ri- 
c^  W^eiit,-'  'W^ilm  'QrimU)'^  his  motao- 
graph-^ur  ^etekieitte  dei'-Riimihfia'cfMcb- 
ed  i^K  ^st  eatc  Many  In^uwoe^of  f^^tne 
IntEp  cbssSoBohum  penti^.  ^'Tfrelr^'U^as 
Orimrn'rihoWa,  fhittitfte  tU^f  bUAiis^^^he 
third  foot  «  fW  hMatli&ter'.Hiyi!4eS"«ilJ»'the 
:eDd  ^fiH-e  vefsofbutlaUo'iifdtbt^blifeM'ihe 
yh^Mng  WQrds  ftiay'b^  fohtid.'<:  (!}rwMh'ftbw- 
er^r  de^dedly  goes  ^'Car'wh^n  "he  ieetf  an 
'  IfiteMiotial  i^me  !n  ^'tK^'ollMl.'  -tfle 
~Ltt^'tnigi^i>gt!,'by  it«'-l(ntg',AaUCi|^lh:HM  in 
dttt^ToiASoita  *  and  <a6nj«ga1&Hi&,''pttMneir  an 
imnisnM  '<ji]annt7.  w^'  ifcjiffliB^ '  'Wiat*nai ; 
moreover  rash  ildjoetiVe  hfid'V>'itMe'#{tt  its 
ii(|ti^  if  it  followed  tb^  Jsaipe  deden^mi,^  It 
IS  therefore  difficult  to' se^'lTd^^tny  poet 
Mtnld  ifaain^aiVQidedibiingias-tiitoiitbefMme 
'  venfriieiy  oAen^bvo  Dd  « woi  ilit)rMrftr4*r<vid- 
imfia^itdmMabmtf.  faiaveiw^^eK.iqrtance, 
like  ifturt'  '^wited.ibir.  6dniHi<.-fa<Hil  Yif^'s 

Sueoliati'     ■      .111     iv.l;.j     i'.-ii-    -.-.i.T     .;iv 

.  Yareiuaa  cupiant.et  hristu  conder^'li^tl, 

Ho  Bmtati  poetoOiM  have  ixtaodad,  nor  any 
Bd&itn:ea»'hav»lnMlc«d,  «  A]^eJ  hebmen 
tsiaUa  and  'bwHaf  Mtd-tbiS'jirai.  t^wnore 
totHiMaible  d*ee^tb«' djflilMat  AwttiiufciUae 
of  both  syllabiea  influenced  the-»&n»d  al'the 
twq  :B^s..''Grin)Bi.aeema.n^4o,.  b^y^.'becn 
able  to  free  himself  altogether- ^cgn  the  pro- 
penalty  of  biognphpn  to  ovemte  t^  iippor- 
tance  of  their  heroes.  '  l^oi^eVeit  in 'iqno- 
merable  other  casea'  rbyni^'.'d^dedly  Was 
.used,  of  satpurppse,  hf  the  Itolnj^i  poets, 
especially  where  the  .ooiresp^diMg  wOrda 
sfand  either  in  toe  chi^  citisntalkiitrQie  end 
of  the  same  verse,  or  at  thebfi'd  c^  two 
;reno|  follo«™^  wtsh<9thcr.v':'  Of  tjtbwea 
an  example  inBybe(eiUd''i»in  Horaca,  wbcne 


Priueitii'  VMf/tialilm. 


Provenfol   Ver«ification. 


which  ba«  been  left  In  the  following  reree, 
whiob  ia . taken  frcw  JB>6(leftu'fl  siEthiflatoM^ 

"Car  ^  ^eina,.  %  ,iC,Q48.  iBi»?«^niB^t.,.I^^ 

thare'RiB  tnn>  «tnkiiv  «Sain[tles  of  this  Mot^ 
for  the  aecebt of' tbe'(if '^i:fyttring)'intibia 
metre  is.  the  wttd  peina-iii  oh  a  'lyltabla 
wbuib  in  jnoSeisiBoanc^  pnmDDiMed  tt-^ll, 
and  in  '  eamtntitftmt  tdift  ]aat<'«yilabiB''')M& 
properiy«  fnlfar'Sfiii&dtbaaithe  lut  bat  One. 
vVhare  tUe.-m«dBna  I^oAi  paidts  try- 1o 
introdvcc' Homethii^  likd  illfth[ti,tbey-gen&'' 
Ttilty  lio  eo  Je^-  by  mim\i  (kE  the  ifaotorieol 
aceentn'Moidtttf  .«vB»l  ■yUaUbH tbtui  by- 
putting  tbeiiiMMiBioi  ten  inpoTt*nt|Murto''itf 
the  sentence,  like  article  and  noon  or  per- 
sonal jronoufl  aod  frtb,  correspondingly  in 
tbesia  and  arsis.     Iii  tlie  main  it  may  furly 


obligatory;  and  this  new  priuci|i)9,  c{>Dtn- 
buted  not  a  little  to  give  variety  and  har- 
nionioua  beatityito>tlieltighbst' development 
of  mediffival  poetry,  the  stanza.  In  investi- 
gating Proven^-at  versification,  it  will  thor&- 
foi-e  be  'BeceiBary  to  consider  (1.)  rhythm^ 
as  shown  by  the  maftifotd  tneaenrea  of 
verse,  (2.)  rhyme,  and  ^3.)  ho^  of  these  two 
elements  combined  was  formed  the  stanza  of 
the  troubadours. 

lunaothtx  lai^;aage  of  -WestBrn  Europe 
has  the  artistic  dcvcbfrnoBb  of  poelickl 
fonis  «<)«*  HBbked  so  high  a  de^peaof  put- 
fe<!tion,  astbot'toiwhidi  tbmat  ttdaed  byLthe 
troubadotm.  The  oraf taa>andiip;of ,  tiiv  pOBta  ■ 
and  slH^crs,  tfae  refinement. ofttb»eadienco8 
in  ^tpceoiatin^tbeniitice  of  rhyme  and  mebe 
which  evOB  the.  modwo  eat^  can  iscarcely 
appreoiat£,  are  tiie  more  astonisldng  rince 
the    period    of     their    greaUat    poetry    is 


comparatively  a  veir  eariy  one,  and  even 
their  eivilizatioB  in  a&'otb«r'retpecto  rii<nt4il 
the  baibsMiH  ohsraeterlstibj  'Of  Ihc' eA% 
middle  itgei.'  Throngb  Varibo*  ^lintitr&'Ue 
dirctuuBtaDcea^  tbd  Ungue  d'^  sUAceeded, 
fint':of  alt  Romnw  idiomM,  in -fOrtiHng  tt- 
setf  into  a  didtlnol  and  'regaIiR>  IlAttgniuce, 
wilJiBtninly  deflned'gtHii»nat)ca).r»tt>a.  The 
great  liamW  of  fiti^l  Syltjtbtm  Of  -tttt  miVie 
Bomd|>i«-ii)ch  atiRted^'in  Uie^  coe^r&tSfeiy 
well  fHe«ert-ed  forms  ot  dBf^enriohs-sad'  con- 
jagatioHB,  o<9ered  Bb!  drnmense- qofca&ty -of 
rh^ee.;  aiid  tht»  eaaiiiCM'  of  Rhyming, 
combined  "vith'  the  hre^betm  iUkI  '  stfttguine 
temperato^nt-of'tbeut  sbntbeM  FV^ifebJn^n, 
mrtaratly'gave '  rise  tb  an  ■eariy' t)*«tH'."''"ni«i 
aariier  st^a.-oif  tftn  poetvy  bK;  ^Ite' «it- 
knovn  to:  u»;  and  ne  hav^  l^st  in  these 
popiDbr  sAngs,  which  undoubtedly  existccl, 
tb»  moMi^vkable  HMterial  Ut  t^e'  bist»*|y 
of'PiWentjal  fofAttj.  ■  Ai  tfain^staud,  this 
first  troUbftdour,  CV<«tft<^Hl^tn'rK':  bf'pDlttfD 
('1071-1427),  ^p«a»s&««  act^ed'jioei)  In 
fQll  poeMMon  ofal  '^e  fetnatnHbfe'Of  I^o- 
ven^ali&rt/'wAhout  bny'prideeMi^op  <A-'p^' 
rkiUs)docuiit^t:of  <ly]1ca('  poStl^ttf  atJMtlBt 
forhie  gmA  a>:of»rti;>lishMAtts<WAd''-e!t^ 
Re*c«,  ■  In  fAct;  iftir  Tiini--Ae»e"i9"nb 
imbortsnt  prbgreM  bf  'M«triMl''Ut;'<lja)d, 
althbugfa :  <geTeral  trdabad^H  f WUed  W4 
stanasB  aild  n^d'dtfllolAti  rbyi#^'0f''aiel)- 
own,  it  mav'be'  Bffki:thfct,'Ha  tJM'ibBW,':1]^ 
fint  troabddourbtewi'elBi  tiiflitb  nWot'^e 
hamunJioas  b^aattea  of  stMics  sfld  ifayM^ 
aa  the  Ust— €\]inR|t  JBqniw,  *1io  d{«d«B6tit 
30Oj-eiars'afler1hebirtbo(M5allteiHl'  -"'  ■ 
This  great  stability  of  thb  'ia^iHeA  rales 
led  Men  toa  ^isb  to  ^v  dibm-by  a  tbeontt 
calsystem;  and;  iti  coDseqtutMle, there Vere 
Mvoral  attempts  to  perform  tiiitr  diffietdt 
\mAu  13ie  most  impoiUnt  ati'd  votuinlntm^ 
worli.  of  this  kin4'nlust  be'  ouf  g«iAe  in 
tJwnHze  af  Proven^itl  mibtletf ;'  Tbough'fh- 
msny  aaea  h  is  taore  difficult  10  follow  t^ 
mediifval  scholar  throtigh  bis'co n fused  deS- 
nitiiM*  tban  to  abstMct  Ae'  rdleB'  fi^em 
the  poems  themselvefl.  The  aatiior''«rf 
Laf  Ltgt  d'Amartf  M  he  calls  bi«  cotn- 
pilattdn,  ooneidered, 'Mccvding  tO'^e  Ao- 
tiiMH'Of  bis  tiine,-that  it  was  a  ufi^  of  the 
Iwgbest  ecbolanhip  to  aecansnlBt^  tae  -  gretlt- 
etl  possible)  amoist-  of  nnadigest^d  kiio*r- 
ledge,  without  taking  the  trdnbfo'ofgTotrp- 
ing  his  heterogeneous  materials,  '  Hb  desit^s 
toahiAvbie  famllionw  with  nhnbBt  .all  ttt'^ 
branches  of' bninan  KYiowMge:  GrsAinsf 
and  rhetoric,  prosody  and  dialectic,  triviuBi 
and  ,  qoadtivium,  haid  been  ^bjecU  of  bis 
study.;  and  hkiwbrk  is  andanbted^'one.«f 
the  most  valuable  exponents  of  medi^jtd 
scholarship.  In  foetr'  it  may  ba  called  Ue 
expression  of  all  the   litcrayldeas  of  fiat 


.    \ 
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.    ■  ft       ^    \    }      ,Jl  «      .    ,   '  ;       '       ,.        .^  I       ■ 

^9m  .^dr  «^tif^/;lb^'  Quofe  »a  to  it.cati 
%E^i»;^ly  ^e':«aid  t<o.]¥kTe  h^n  wiitlau  bf  onier 
a^tW<(»Kb^<^i.  ]k:^bf)^vid(tte  of  >  die*  f<HiiH 
tfk^;^  cmti^yii(13iQ^  A$  tbo  exaott  *dato  iif 
tJNe^^fwI^tltVQ  ^ineiOfi  tibt^tfroatltiioubikdcniTii 
ha4^^]^ipill0^  %w4y ;.  aiod  ^ir/pum.  lilbH 
g^^e.««A  jiet^Ai^  iniore  aUd:  rodore  to  tbe 
iDftj^acoB  of  aot^nQni'.p$]toia  and  the  nor^ 
ike^tt .  iaii^p^o .  dW  ,  To  oppose  4he  further 
d^ljne  of  the  Imgnage  Wi  'poetfy^  Ae^cnal 

cojtiva^d  ipien^  whoy.  howtfrer,  bein^  morb 
8c)ioli^  thafk  po0^  c0aM'  not  r€Ivlv^'  the 
spijii  of.tb#  titoit^ftdoorsi.  tODeolthfi  most 
FQpown^of  ^b09(i  flwetiea,  wbiob  were  TCPf 
iXMabcklike  modem  «ciri)eniies^ttie  ''eeften< 
po^  ;0f  r-Tpuloiwe,^;  commiwioBed  thei]^ 
c}iaBceUoi;  ;{or  th^,  time  being,.  GuiUimiBe 
]tffoliider,,tp  writer  or  mAez  U>  eompflefrootr 
the  yfo^  of  .otber,4|chotoy  «nd  under  their 
own  atperwion/A/Compendium  of  tbentie^ 
d  poe^*  Tbereeult  jof  this  was  X*#  'Zetf8\ 
(T^fMfrs  ,1  and,  a^  it  wis  founded  ^tirety  6it 
tb^  tnuiilioiis  of-  the  -  ^troYibadonrs^  it  is^  alv 
tl^Qgh  written  |aJEter  ,  th^i^  time,,  of  tbe 
greatest  iA»p6ftaiiie0ioriibe  metrical  anslysia 
of  tb^irworira.  ,<M.-OiutieQ*AtnoUlt,  keef>er 
o{  the  maniui^rints  pi  tb«  A^adeniie  dee 
J^x  ^lomm^  at  TovUbosev  hm  publisbed  ao 
aoqv^vate^  edition  of  ^b0  w:ork  from  tike  manii^ 
script  belpngiiig  to^  that  a<Midemy.    .    ;    » 

Ai)otbinr  medi»YAl  wiOffk, :  wiiioh  it  wiil 
often  ^..nitcea^wy  to  refer  tov  is  Daote's 
treatiie^  i>e  Vulgmri^  Jffloq^Mnti^  Hia  re- 
marks on  tbo  'i^ea^i^remetit  of  vetse  and 
the.  eon^ruotion  of  ataazas  were^.  indeed, 
origjn^f  meant  U>  ^pV  ^  poems  written 
in  l^s.  own,  lai^age..  But  the  near  .octn- 
nation;  between  the  poets  of  the  Ungu»  xii 
A  ai^d  th<(>ae  of  the  lasgue  d^oc,  and  e&pecialUj 
the  great  influence  of  the  troubadours  on 
Dante's  own  metrical  (ystem,*  makes  it  eoo- 
groous  to  npply  the  fnljes  given  by  tiie  great 
Lilian  to  the  works  of  tiije  Provencal  poets. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  treatiae  Dante 
defines  thie  limitB  of  the  length  of  a  verse  \A 
this  way:  ^  Nulluoi  adhuc  invenhnus  carmeii 
in  sylUj^icando  endecMyllabom  tdranscendisfia 
neo  a'  trisyllabo  de$cendi8se.''f  By  trisyl* 
laboa  and.  endecaayUaboa  he  means  lines,  or 
carmina,  as  he  caUs  theniy  which  in  reality 
may  consist  of  even  two  and  ten  syllables. 
For  in  Italian  poetry  the  feminine  rhymes 
ar«'  so  predominant  in*  number  that  Dante 
do^  not  think  it  worth  while  t<^  take  into 
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copatderation4h(3^nlalthiaMrityaf  tnaseiiline 
rhymes,  and  counts  the  last  short  syl)able  of 
ftc'feWhaft^^rtrfJihe'^^  iit  thb^  fe*r  cases 
where  in  reality  it  does  not  exi^t  Tbe  d^i/a 
d)jifMri)  iocMrtUng  to  ^t  iiatfeoiiab  yiewytfol-* 
knfaiartc^Htt^difieli^nt. principle  ia  mtesnr* 
iAg'^wex.  It  first:  eta^d -ib«  difieneooe  rbe* 
titieeR  inaienliBe-avidfemiBineThynpe^  calling 
tibtef  fahner/accMi  agat,  aad-^bfae  latter 'acoea 
gron.^  Then  it:ooatfta(<Ai»8gpllafilesx^«faob 
TfirseTtealfyrexiflling^  ■eglo€iing,< I faowetf er, 
tbo  l^st  sldDit  aylbfok  if  ihe  irerse-  eiub  >  wnth 
a^i^minihe  rfayHne.  (An.  exfaaapl&'wii;  blest 
sh<>Wi  tbe-di&ieiicebof  ^e  llwel  systeoiat  Of 
tiie^lW0i  Mkmp^Aiaea,  lor  instanee)  •     ' 

J  sol  per  aisQ,,car  ^al  q  amprs  autr^a," 


1  ■ .  ■  ■>. 


*  The  stanza  of  tlie  Sestina,  for   instance, 
Bante  took  frond   ilrnaul   Dai^l,    whom  he 


"^Fca  tntii  il  "piiBio  Amaldo  Daniello 
Gran  maeatFo  d'anor. 

f  Opera  ifinm,  ed.  Fraticelli,  ii.  212. 


^e  fiM'teoh^iftta  aCttially  tH  teb  syifeliles;  the 
\Bigft  bi  ^hi^  ha^  the  metHcAl  accent,  so  ¥hat 
th^  '£eijn  iTAmbr^  IwWuW  fekfi  it  a  *'^6t^  de 
±  'sylfebtfs  6db  htotii^gbV^  ■  T^c  -second 
6ne,  tftobgh'  actually  corttriinitig-efeVert  syl- 
lables,-it  Would  cdl  a  ^'botdd  de  xJ  syllabas 
C6tt  laccen^u:'^  '  D^t^  oh  the  other  h«nd, 
wOtild'  calK  both  verses  ehdeeasyllabi,  not 
taiiidlng"any  tiWJce  6f  the'  rinie  tr^nco  iti  the 
first  one.  TTife  Zfey*  'cr;4mo7i*,'  therefore, 
<fiffersliHdeM  kM^Veh  more  th«n  "mi^t  at 
fcsl  appear,  mm  DantiB,  'in-  ^yhig  that'the 
shortest  verse  porfsjble  is'tfcafof  fairt,  and 
tlie  Idhgest  piosiAble'that  6f  iwelve,  syDaWtes. 
FOh  what  Dant**  caBd  H  trf^yllkb'us'  may  be, 
a*  V^  Havie  *tefen,  in  reality  i  line  df  twb'tyl- 
tables;  and  the  '**bordo  de  quhtro  syllabas" 
of  the  LefA  <^:^mor»  miiycondst  actustfl;^  of 
fiye  syttsbled.  Versea  shdrter  thad^dur  syl- 
lables, according  to  the  J^^eys  tPAtnof^,  are 
allowefd  to  be  only  bordos  emp^Bmtatz  or  bio- 
cat*.  By  bordoB  empetttttt^  are  meant  the 
different  nartt  of  a  Verse  dfiided  by  a  middle 
rhyme;  like 


"Perdnt 


ccfbrarai. 


»> 


Bprdos  bioe^t^  are  little,  verges  which  are 
mixed  with  others  of  greater  length,  and  form, 
if  rhymingy.a  sort  of  echo ;  for  instance : 

*  I  4 

"  Jll  contrari  far  vol 
EcoL" 

Tl^eoa  limits^  however,  are  too  narrow,  at 
least  in  one  dioeetim.  In  one  of  tiie.  poems 
of  Quillem  iz.  of  Poitiers  is  a  line  consisting 
of  no  less  than  fifteen,  syllables,  and  there- 
fore  by  liar  exneecyoig'  Hhe  number  alloWed 
by  Danteor  the  Le^  d  'jimori.  This  verse 
has,  notwithitandiag  its  great  length,  a  cer- 
tain rhythmioal  beauty  about  it  which,  con- 
sidering the  rarity  of  effects  of  that  sort, 
makes  it  the  naore  •  remarkable*  In  the  first 
stanza  of  the  poem  it  runs  thus : 


jptWiitffii^-^VM^btKitifrt. . 


uneh**'--'-  ■"'"■■"iT'T  !  i-jnu 
Tff^eMrAMi  ill' dieatluft^iiiriatiaftiftiMitbeii 
b^:ttei'CTifatM4oriP'iUHeBbrte(HMlio'.  imt- 
vMSM  of  bti«  •;4Uib)e'<mly)'like>iA7i;'aDdlODi 
Betwfim 'tlw' '  two,.  I  fmnwdnfli^^lengtiiBr' 
may  be^  fQutid,now  and  then  in  the  poetry 
of  the'troiibadbiire',  t'ut'ilevenbeleSA  k  pre- 
ffcnMcpjforjdeiteittiCoatAliA  vlfliiU«.-i  {tNMe'«' 
vibvt^^an  tAaiAihiacti  .y/hUiiS  Mtr-tha  wholttj. 
Etii^  fairly  bfr  »ppl^<t«i£>|rQTMk^K^fMf  He 
(sriitnqMni  the  £^awuigHant«W>e  !- ViPwr 
tari^lUiiiunf  [uv:iMii(K>a«HtiD|^  tt.(«pt«afii. 
]M)ntal«t  etidenti^lafanni<i«lusi^trm)tt»nl<^ 


pcnclWfOuii(Urti«k'i«T.ai'titaii«i'i^Of''iUuch 


•■">■■<■    'i'-MMbo'WHurU'd<Mfl'ris"'<-   ■■■■v- 

'''!' I'autra  mIiRfa<'i;   '.''<..,..    :  -..i: 

.:•  ■,eJi,bil[t«raW(MiO«.!l»B,','.i.  ,.v.,„i; 
T|tf„-f(i[^(^  oTJinor^,  qij9;^^^_  poein,  very 
likely  nmde;  ipi;.  t)ie  .qc^i^i^  u^ticre.  the 
Btapza  consists  entirely  of  this  verse,'  Here 
it' occtire  in  botfi''f6ttna;  trtth  ^eetja^ut'aTid 
accen  gren.     Notwitb standing  a'oertahi  mo- 

of  harmonions  beauty  and  Tyiical  patlioa  to 
a  stanza  like  this:        •  .I'l  ii  'i  i.'.-  ■'  .:'. 

'.r- yHa^t«rm-M.i*w<'  ■  ■!••  ,i  ■■ 

mays  no  m'acora, 
'     'quemilntni^m    '      .1 

locOr.e)'«tm'i'  n    :-.    - 

'     .  '  '  I'foreios  mra  .,.,'  r  .    . 


•  .'  In  tliil,  sMin  k11  (itUer  caaei,  (baeipitaaBlon  ,or 
UiB  I.eytd'.^)nan  hM  lieep  iibocI  jniaB^aBurinjr' 
verees,  wliicli,  beaides'itB  being  jiiore  nj>proi)rl4to' 
for  the  lant^ue  d'oc,  Beems  also  t1i6  oidK^  logical 


;  '■■  ■:■:  ."l.'-.fq^tinkiipr^iOtll^  .-,  ■:-..■..■,^I  inoi, 

The'verse'at'Mi  fe-ltohJes hak bemklsedliyi 
Bern*ril'"<l'e  Veritridohi  Kftlfe  «iteiilb'  oP&JI*;: 
of  IiiB,beit-criito8,'  wl(ere.H  gtec,^  iilWi*- 
naicly'with'fliciittf  ^eii  ^ncl^tr  ■  '■':'■',''!"'■■' 

.  ^  '  •■'.!  ti DidManabira;^. irejawB  ;  i<,  j- .1  niiil' 

.,,  .,;  .,  pep  M  Qinjr;n'Q,^pa  gpr^,-      (....nmo. 

,,.  ',»iiiat,li,pnaiaRn.''  ^^ "  .„',.",  .,  ,1'. 
H<)vever-^Tell'Stlltsd'ig'tbis  Usa  tot^  scm-r. 
tlthm^  T^i^oe^B  nyf  th*  .'ti'oflbmlbiik^  <%ii^ 
rbriib'k-hardly^'fit  Wi  bel  ti«d  by'>il^lf--ni' 
Itnig^F  AtaDfeatg'  TfaOM.  iS'ft -witun'^eobe 
dein'^  abotit'ttf 'orUc^  diaprirM  it' oi  Aw 
Graceful  eAes  «<  ek^orttir  >m«tt«e,  whboutgiv* 
11^  itAata  egiih^teit'ili'e-lgmleaiiifvifMiiih 
sMiM,'ilre'aeeii^)4kbte.>j  I«»>«9iMitfK>  miiclL 
^n^tvtKM:  il'ckMMm  «Ondbfawd-mdi-DdMr 
verses' ill' It  ^tanlW,' Ms  flofittetMCe,  in  maths. 
pt»em  <ff '66rtiaird-<k  VbnlaAoni  ■wfaH^'it'M, 
fp^d  inititniitbetlmt'wktithe  vene'ofu^it 
sytM>iM,'i6ttJ;«ith  actwa^d:-   '""-■<   -'"  | 

.  :■  '■'V*<fflM'j°w  wpiwy<iiitti*.^".'''',  .i',' 

r     r      tot  me  flesDflJura ; ,  •       , 

..  .  flor8t>brie»Tehne1h'oMbJil  "'  '''■■■^' 

'■''  ■  ift  ohibTJI.  U' futititn  »>    i.iij  ...11!  .lii^r 


■ ,  I  cipor  ailior^ftaA.TiarNa.  ;,  -  ,  ;  „,. 
nWRdeSiilf  d'ayiorai^acvel)!."  ... 
Tlie  o'ctPfeyliable  wltli  accen  s^ut  ia  mtam 
bften  fDtind^in  lyricsi'tftaa  that  wttb'Kcsea 
gfcu.  (Id  epic  p<«eWy  Itotb' occw- lldUcr 
eJitly.''  ■■  ■  ■  •-■■■'.: 

'  Of  aH  tlie  difTeKbt  «ene«  tb«  mott  iinpart- 
nif  both'in  iyt^  and'ia  ^ie  iMctry,  fai  llit- 
'nsn,  Frenc)],  xnd  TrMen^d,  -m  the  «iid«M- 
dyllabam,  Vtb^  VMTse  of-t«i  BvfiaUea. ,  llie 
variety 'df'd4%reat<«rma  in  wfelnh  it  OMnaf, 
and  of  ^r^oseafUrWliieh  it  I>'nwd,'nuke 
ft  shori  dccount'Of  its  ofi^n  iand  develop- 
■fti^nf  ^CMt'' n*ce«8ary.  -IWs  variatyrM 
effeeted  by  the  manifold  ways  ja  whielk^t|» 
ctOMtta;  «nG  «f  the  is^  relioa.of  McieA  me- 
trical att,' iV'UsM.  'Sht!jje9*trA»ur»-emj*: 
'^  £  detcti  mber  ^oe  en  akafe  ^tardea  lA  pMOh 
es  la  pauza  en  la  <juarta  syllaba ;  e  ges  no  den 


JWjftH^-.ytfi»<i»tfiw\ 


horn  tTaiismndffl)4a  MgnptoiM- bordo,  so  e« 
qne  la  panu  eU  de  irtitifMMk'fll  remanen  d« 

qMt«i,-.flW,,,T'??;,I  ^,  rPl^llj  ^faofisa,;;^  _,The| 
p*iH»^i^e,^o]^en,oJ  U  fjua*  etMor^,  con-, 
uating  jft.,a  sfronfter,.  accent,  ^vei^  to  '» 
certain  8rl!ablfi,flf  tUfi  y^rge^'ttBd  a  Uttle  rept 
which  the  voice  naturat/ talcca'  aftEfffarda.' 
Thia  Test  or  ptm'iBif^idaoibai'fillba  np  by 
a  short  unacceitMafOd'aj'lIditftWlneb  \ta»  not 
conntod.  Iir'ihii  t;Aie  tli«  psoalii'as  femi- 
nine, or  with  accen'^env  itTrta'itherwise 
wit&  arfoeit  agnt  ^':A»;hw' been,  seen,  jthc' 
.£e^  fJ!ulfnirti«'  lays  idoWn  .tiial  tV  reiraura 
nmst  boafttrit^e  fotutli  fffllfti>l«;(aikd  tl^ia 
iitdtedia;tBanil«ip:ly»fiP<Mit^i,;CFoni  which 
lUt  «odB  takf»  «J1  i4»  ^lamplen.  'But,,thB 
d«»»;U>EdM)0(iBn  an  nmeh  owei  4fictm»^^ 
UK  the]liAg«B  4'Me«nd  i  knf^  4''^  il, ,  tta.vf,el^, 
id'tlifi  o)dip9^1siiepoflgflDd<to  tliM  it  iab^ 
aaiw/itte/igi*  WliTiis  «Dder,t*  aj,va  »  loll 
.■ntnntti  i(>£'-iii»;.d«w4>iWWl>-  lae.!  oldftat 
p6etiaiH*maBnA  jtttbe  <Pn>Tf49at  I^ng^Bge; 

>  i»)kdf*.'.£QatUiu,?' 


because  those  parts  of  it  which  are  left  treat 
an  episc^frx^'theM^WfOtlsiltlthor.  Boe- 
thioB,  accM^gtC*  th^  [Met,  a  CoDu  de  Ro- 
ma, and  one  of  iha  wj^Mit  mi  mo^  religioos 
men  of  his  age,  has  been  thrown  into  prisouj 
ob  «"M8e_yr<itfenCE;,bT  ■&!*  SSfcmiJ'tfie  Pa^ah 
eWWrtrt'RiHt-  ;-lt'.hSa'ftjlBery,''HiIlMtijfliy 
hSrtSB,  ae'lfetelhe  otVi&y^otk■De'■Oo¥llm^ 
^dtie  'Fk1lc^oiAii»;'c6inis^  eomtaA  iiih. 
^heiabpfei'S  U>  Mm'  M'nffef  Utie  fotw'  of  A 
k»#ra  (tt^**";'th'&  ■dKnjtlii!er--«'a'ihi»**^ 
Kiag/'.In Ulfe  netti  OT  Hct' rt" i^ ent ^siW 'WPdngftt 
iK^^Gttelf  cbSriacteftf  n  aM'ffHrf'iyifabtil*  (tf 

the"ftW*dld  'ef'tW  dftSCriptloh  fte"-tflrtB' 
script  btoS,l-s' off,  (md  IcarW-rtfe  itidftMUftil  of 
■what -was  fo dome.  The  timeof  ttiS'WiWrtliS- 
ing  document  is,'*!  IMeshas  'shoWtf  by'lrh- 
gnistic  Ma^ota^ -Mfb  l^tflB '  than  about  Q60; 
and  its  great  ag^'miakes  H  ihe  mqn  vahiablo 
for  metnctfl  "WQrp«l*fc'  The  BMfK  is  the 
mnc  as  in  all  fWnch  poemn  of  Uto  Chaiiv- 
m^^e'D^eliOitiie  ehatieoaa'de  geilfS,  yiz,,  the 
^O^yllabiO';  Mi  it  ;i»  ,n»pd  ia  vefy  nearly 
the  same  way.  In  both  languages  it  W8«  t|i^ 
nio  to  {ipv9-tb6  fourth  eylli^  of:  enpb-rerse 
Ibb 'fltTOQgeati  Hie|tri«alFa0outv  and  tba».to 
s8«nt'aftet;tl^eByllah^'tfast..a6Tt  of.c»|iarB 
oH"paat«i4e  bwrto"  whioh  has  b«eif  e»- 
.pbiaedrfitfar:^^;  'I'^Boetkius'-  km  wlj  verses 
obO'AcMaijagnt t  tMidimtfote  to  «|*o'id'mp- 
QotonjT'  itioat  fif  the  paazas  ^  Vth  SQcen 
grm,  M  Ahat  gfenerallj^each  line  bas  eloren 

^HMtttltp.ii:  ■   ''-  ■;  ■   '-      .!  '    .-      " 

<"*'N0B'J()vi()Binb'-|  qnandWt  (]«e  noe  rata) 
^  'f  d*^gM»fUUB  lYwlblledatpwflun,'* 
i%e  tnHrrhinff  Anes  affofd  -e^smpdai  df  the 
masonliite  eiesata': 


'"^^n^wr^qihpaw  I  .g«Wifta,mwem.dA  |(^ ,  • 
cui  tan  *mit\  Torquator  UaW«»f^',',,  . 

li'ii.fmncaan^libdjMjiflllKoctodiipMt.-^^l'tltv: 
venfe  coiitainfld^«tBeia}dlablB>laafi,Uian  iMial, 
chiyQ^faftac'A  Idnidiae  jibilta,  9ihi<^  aa  it. 
wei^  c((YtK<$4his<w*nt„Mi3inAliinoe:.,'i  ,[ 

, ,  "jdpn^  f©  Bofcia  I  cprps^^a^,  bo;i^' pM^ 

lathed  enseal -id  tMightdmocfa  bcieA[^MMd 
that  itib  CebaUM  bkdheeiiitti'tmthf  nog^vsL 
But  thUMipp««itiMiUR'diij^cnied'bj(thifK> 
thst'-'alsd  'fiitef'<B'paiiza  l«oii -ateeai^nt^fi 
B^oodihalf  of  tfae^ierMwahoit^ned  in  Ab 
6ata4  mamUi^'Which 'cak  tni^'&a' expluned. 
by  t^  imervat  aH^  dl&  awent '  qn  the  ioarth.' 
syitable.    'Aa'iBfltano»o£thi».Mt^linet  ..[ 

Het^the  Versb'cotiriata'of  0D)y>iiLiDe  ^UaUes; 
abd  ateofffinigtj^  the  Hiet(rfr"i*  "Bottirins'' 

cbojd  '«W^''f>M'Meti''«Ib«''-'»tti^"and  «kvea 
RjlbWei  '  TUfc'+atftty^'wiW^'BH-'grWtterin 
Other  ptiffiri*,  #ifeWthfe  ftim^itiJnB  yhyiift  oo- 
ciih  ii}^i$xtiir  imh  the'ftfi^tdie  'paUza'e^as 
(6  brin^  the  t&igtk  ot  the  tiiee  to'V/iht 
ByllkMes;>.^;>  .  "  ''  '"  ■  "  ■' ■  "■  ■  ■  .'  - 
■'■  ■<■  lU  ii!iot...iir.>i-.  ;iirr  ,.Ui,ni,,|  ^  .  ■  i,  • 
Sn)aiM»,tto%i|Ti(^#mWiHftWt«e.V    „, 


t 


■i] 

la 

esceptiona  to  this  nile.,..Iif,(?^r.tz  dg  Ro$- 
lilhoa,  the^biOBt  .iopiortMt.  |upular  epos  of 
the  langne  d'oc,  tho  padsa  d«l  bordo  occurs 
always  aftef  tbe'Sfattfa-EylJablc^  e.g.  : 

"VWrd'sp^  jhlei  ftietbth  f  foVuh  IWaogo' 
'  lopait^dbn^OirtkrtJ'FondaFblee^"    . 

or  with  Hia-  Jeiiujune,Dav;a,.aiid  masculinp 

eiod  «£  tWv^^i'.i'    ','j:  '  :     /        ,1  ,,  ,  ':  ,      J 

"I'anTOStetWtrel^Vfi^t^s  t'^eUsknetftHt," 
or  with  both  feminine :     :.,]:  ....;,,.    -,.  , 

"B  fan  lo^flMkb'cAt^  f^'pHla  varena." 
The  same  fonn'ti£..Ui«iLdw^yl1able  is  also 
fotind  in  some  northern  i  French  epics,  as  in 
Audiffier,  a  later  pttodiy  on  'the  old  heroic 
chansons  de  goste,  The  eqYial  flow  of  the 
deoasy liable  did  ^ot  'iiiaii  it  very  apt  for  the 
formation  of  staniias  ;"and'ihere  was  the  less 
occasion  for  them  in  the  older  epic  poetry, 
Mnc«"the  rbjme  or  flsstmalice  remained  tin- 
changed  thRrtigh  a  glreWnttUhbr  of  verfttis. 
1  This  explains  the  tirade  monorime  which  is 


1« 


A^im^i^'Pei^^dcxtiM.  ' 


^Hh. 


found  yenr  weltfiA  hi  tttte'pbetiy  t*tbe:i^fi- 


,1 ''-'•'> 


>•  r.\   :ir 


suix  ces^deus  yrers  pns^' 


t,  z  '*  n " " 


The  word  pris  retarns  at  the  toil  ^'Hxach  of 

den.  The  same  song  also  exists  in  ^{^roven-* 
i^;-b«t  the;Fteiich  ieems^^b^Joiigifial'vS'- 
sibQ'v ''•  ''  ■■>^-''.''.  «'**^'  *;  i»i-'"  ■')  '•  •  i'l  i'.'ij. 
lit  wbuld  Itad  Hbo  lar  t<i)folky«f  iheiiwci^s 
of  •the  deetayUattl%r<}uroii|^)li€(  Iti^iati^  Spikti- 
ishyftBd  Foitogiitoila&gttag^  isiJlufyihe 
pMMdtioii'  4)i  ^&  oibsixiiii  whs  hoi  ftMd  b;  strUi 
rulistfibsr  in  tbeila»^Bid!^ia^d  Uiftgw  d'^U ; 
sotpetinies  tberb  luw^wo  accents -^iidiedm- 
Bpoadk)gj)lraQUH^«)n'  theicAir  Mvd  BeVMiJth  or 
ejigiij^h  syltableiB,  aad- sotnetiabita  (mfy  one  on 
the  ^iactti.  The  bsesbm  iaf  th^  decMyUftbte 
which  iiprombiient  indie  Ijrrib  poeby  of  il)e 
lahgue  d'oCjiii  the'canEOg  a^d  simn<to  of 
thc^^troQh«dKhin;W<Mfi^rQbt  firdm  tl^  tAxe 
tirade  ntonotiiiM  idf^^e  jxupii&r  dpOBCf  It 
h«8/be0n  ^en  tiaid  heMin^calie'of  «  pao2& 
con  accen  grea  the  first  part  o{  Hi^  vejrse/ 
and  therefore  the  .whol^  ve^iBe,  b^q^une  one 
syllable^ too  long-^  !zlie*  sfnctef  metricat 
rules  of  lyric  poetry 'were  inconsistent  with 
mch  ltt>erlies.  MExae^j  if  Ifbe  l^tal'caBO^ 
k^iDMCiiiijie^tieiohief  tacccotd»o&  1^  liwrth 
sellable :  if  *  lit  is  ifomkiiilef  ik^  dmi  ^melriiiil 
sodent  goes  bfLok^taihe  iMrd  tsylMle,^  ahd 
the  fourth^  whiefai  4a '  ej>ie'  <  |>6etr]i*  i«  ^Hrijrs 
strongly  accentua^d.  becomes  ^§fik.  The 
masculihe  lynjjdjf  ^C5e4uj?i,  w^jhicU  shows  no 
difference  from  the  epicfu^  is  foiind,  for  in- 
0lan<^e,*in^  tiie  beginning'' of. 'Berthed  de 
Bom^s  sirventes :  •  j  iff.. 

d'aquesta  pats }  qh^an  into  ii  -diai  rd ;" 


^Me  ihelypTiM'pad^'c^'  ii^(M'^V6e^s 


iitM*i^tt'^wit»^t!r^1yricd  patiid: 


ih^ 'diiM^tjbri^eof  ^^- p^uUi^iMf '^oimttt 
to*  th&'att}fi<^^<)^^'t!i:d  i^'te#ipit^tlf«^M($tid.! 
tonyj^f  ■this'*tti€^bjf  h(3^etei-,'^  matey  M'Hliiet 
popul^  )<$hg^rd'tAtro<itic*^'lift^?'a'c^iftttin 

nhmW  of  decttsyflabfeft^  a  t^idner  Hfle,  >^l«rte^epfi!^^c^stri«'1ii''lt«  feto^ 
b«rdo1)iooiltid<5<»*fig^1he''eii^if^lO!i=i^^   -       '  "*'  '  "    -*   '      '  '   ^"^    --^- 

^6'L^iii!irArnWiy''ifihkck  ^^the-^ftVe'^me 
b;f'  it0  YiKyiHe  4d#m^  a>'trdi^ti<|ii^  >to^  tlie 
f&lld^4lif  t^!^«f. '^  AtririltitbCe*6^uMlfr4lfe 
first  part  of  the  chiV>ttifel^<5f'  tfie*  AlM^^oife,^ 

ouf  a«xTto;^prnmf?.Kfi?^A.»;»<l^  ?9r^behev- 
ing  that  the  two  parts  were  not  both  written 
bf  th<j  tiBiA%  'Aiitho^;'  Gttill«m-  \!^  I\i6>41a. 
Mt)rtR)Vek'y:fyrife*  p^^-iliied;  W  BOrt  ^f  ^ttiie 
iifoAortm^ifitettSi«^f<ti(S  shdrtfepi^rfte»,  lis 
ih-tfee^BOttg^tiy  ^ldifRidf«dC<»iir'SePlAdn 
b^^S  the'  hoi3f»  iii'  Ms  inrndrisotitdeftlf  in 
€^ei^aty.  Thia^  fitist  ¥ta|lM  of  ^thb  ctMMtim 
«iai  %e  qudted^iil^iiefti'^]^ii^fo'<if  'tbis  f  dt^ : 

..  atkoitement  s:azl]^i  com  dolana  non.. 


,j.       I*. 


.-'1  '■'•iiiii 


^k>|iim(rQ9liiiDbnh^dotte  toEnuellpiifl^i^ 


•  '»'.    -ii;    U   /<:lt 


,  ,*|EnaytraifrTii  I  irai  p^nre  lenha^?  :,^ 

lA  lkrt4^  6dM»  tb«}  ^^l  ^fRttai0igh1h%e%bt 
>rid>  of  b^  ft^i^l%ht  «kltehitk>«^  %)^^'&ow- 
e«<6f^  4s  l^'ei^fimiea^1>y  th« 'aii4ot4ihF<idf 
'«^)r  vtond^Kpt^  Id  th^  %st  ^»se,'it)eteMa 
Blight  easlhf  m  %i4tte^  inrt^atl  of  tehieinbii, 
bjf  wlMi  Hi^ne  the  ^|^icid  dtestttaV^^  i)^ 
i(^Bie^1yneikfrV«iHd  iW^i6'0e^deii^'"*t&«  i& 
icyf >te^  ttii^bt'be  apobttopUiea^-lhbi^tlie 
'p^u^'^^im  ^^  ftkogethM^^d&i^/i^.'^  '%i 
4}i^ 'iMt  ^siM[£flt'<of  itUid'%riiEb^  t^m,  iiS'  bi^ 
eettefd  inbeii^^rk)  niiWkms^te/n'tiLe'otily  ^i- 
mt^i^  Iji^ofti  ^tf^xyf  'the  s<^e<>na^'l^<»ifi- 
*s«Sck  beii^  ^-fthdrt^^  ilt^  ihe  ^etiilnjkie 
pM^  wbibb,'  'M'  hiii^>beeti  s^n^  abb4e,'o<ic^ 
»«^6ral>  %iM«8' in^  «>B^ddii^'^  'm  Ift^^ls 
*t6ift»''''^^'  '1^  •''  ^^'   ^"  '•"^^'  ^t  ''••■'*'     '*ii\n  'Jilt 

B»t tbe  dlfic«%  iaintft  ^eri(]i^t  iofttklki'tttid 
Hytheff^i«aM»s^iDdtvical4iid  pMldlOfflciifl,  pMil% 
thflrt.*the>'ilantt'48tA'«^afioa«i«ui£clotf^idf'% 
lilte^  igttoMurt  stsfibe.-'  <Tbhi  id8ia»e9>filto#s 
ho9¥iiaiiM<!mit«!kiye'^  dietH^tUies 

4icfoir>W»  «nticiilJ«dltiiig  t^a/'Fr^h^W^ 

'  ^tt  tiiiMbensr  .oJimb^  of  :ihvfl|ing^#dtda 
in  the  ProWDMd:'iaiigoag6^haii  t>e«D  ^iHMftfy 
mentioned^  ,  Qfti^e^^^-four  fprmp^pf  the 
verbfjif  (he  j^b^f^PJijUgi^^PiH  oofy  igne  have 
the  abcent  on  ine  root,  while  forty-five  have 
it  on  one  of  the  fiiud  rfjrlii^blefi;-  himtiMdl 
the  verbs  of  .this  .conji;^gaUon  rbym^  7?^ 
eia|Ch^6t1iet  W  ih^/ofms, '  Agam^^'i^'^fhe 
derivative  syllaDles  of  the  adjectives'  and 
ifco«n%  Jika^f  lA^a^  u(H«da^'  or^  akgei^Ituiiii, 
«asa^andi  man^.  otliert,  bavo  thevec^irtuoti 
tiiMe  ayllabkB^  pud  ^^v^great  dioicei^^^^ 
txHoal  to  theifeet  ihd^avdi  6f  dlyllB0«t^Cbll- 

isequently^iaaft'Pimiei^  poettyitba  xk^wii^ 
'pifltyisi »  chi^f  ipaH^  aqd  mtttfieii)  foivolaviaMii- 
sider^t  it  liheir.  greiitast'^uB^  to  i^fluodm/ea 
the  stvidftntintet  tbenuButest  ihbtleti«r*af 
its  Ibeaa^T^  ^  I>ofiteuihtended-  to  ip9^*^ 
rhyme  >f  MiiiidliQi|*M»«r'r>i«  attef-ot  ik^'htat 
partis  iot  his  ibodk,  w&ichi.  he  n^frsr  wvbtii^ 
but  in  the  existiiig  parts'  be'speaka'of  4t  only 


m^' 


■^««S«w'i  ,'F«s«((w»»«»v 


lioweTW..,tl»e.Jrt*%rf;-4w«V.it  ("WiOftn  .fee} 
Decewaiy  U>  consider  first  of  all  the  essence, 
of  "rferrttHe  iti  tUeH, iMftii^'  pHx^eding'to  it^ 
JD^neice.  «o  the-,  cifoitunfiti^ .  9f ,  ,¥^IW8  j» )« 

ktii^^^ at ^i\A^mhf*-S9m-. '■■■■'■.-  I..--  ■ 

:,4iji«  ift  a  perfqctlK  #ff«W9*  •fin^^.fronj  % 
.moflem.rhjrpe-  I|ade,§W'W'^1Wii"'^* 
.tjf.  cqfia  norattes  de  svllabw,  ,aju^t*t,r»rWv 
BUtre  liordo  per  paiio' d'aqnela  iuiii^^eik9-,lfe- 
cordansae  paritat  de  syllabaa  o  de  diversa» 
Af1»41»  ansHsK"  'Sin<«iktt'tiMnfMie  Wti 
ooly  if  the  accord&nsa  is  the  same,  whiqhr^ 
reiy  nearlj  what  is  no^  caJJed  |'hpu9,^biiC 
al»o  tboo^'tlie'eiltls'  d(  'th^'tW  v<!rs^s  con-^ 
■<wnwd,*oondjini^tp  (i^fii(ren((3'K*WT>4»4  th»t 
»  certBia.^aSwJUf.or  jWWSSft  »  ^feimd 

ThU  must  be  ■  Vniie'  i  r 

U»p,dj,Twi<«>,o(dnwii(  t 

a(;cordAf>^  »f^inal%, »!  - 

.TOton  JA,  pot  .very.  Ic^ 
aiona.have  nottiing  to  f 

.,^{UOnanc«,betw«evtV  r 

,frf,,th6  ;trouVad(W«  ^  * 

,pit^ri|iii8owfl  ofjj  t 

the  rims  estramps  an  F 

thq, present puip^Bc.  i>.<pfji,uiiijj  luw,  iquuir. 
caMeA'rkjfai'  and  Was  Used  tiy  fli^  -miaba- 
.4«iiM-ia  «OTUaia«d-  mdar-.tiw'  M<}o»4;batd, 
■WU  aooordatm  '7%U  fwoordaoM  in*]' 'be 
.^ooaa,  eotrnwaii,  or  l«<H)iffi)«.;^aad,tfaeinmB 
v»D[Ukn»,  and  o{>us«(qans.  mtiet-  bA.iigwi0i  snbdl- 
.vifJM  uib>  bonli.^.FMiMb.'tAtMd)  a^J^ab. 
filM'MKaii,  biurd  iBiftb«tij»iiwwfttBed  bsw- 
nanc«:  it  is  the  most  striking  fea1ai»<>of 
sSpaoidi,  poAtoyj  .  IStfiiMUyi-tPJAMringives 
;4HU0pWof  Ui)aik.lHlf«ik«£i^:«a><  :    


jwd  COD  aeoeti  gnu,  u-  ■     .  ■  ' 

'*''I*in<>rBQiwiuportainidiMi8es  Ungron>/a, 
''  Qtdea  lo  mezaur  del  realme  d^  Fraiuo,*'  fitc. 

.loTthe  jwema  of  .t^^truubadoun  this  aww 
uaitea  was  not  .allowedi  iifcordinglvt  the 
ijfyt  tTAnwrt.  dp^s  oot  appioYe  it,  tbou^ 
-adnitting  thbt  it  was  daily  lused  in  themta- 
delatf  a  soft  o£  popslai  cliaBaoni  "far 
tiK0a,','.Ba{p\tbeaadKii,witkstl  the  schoWs 
eontecBfA  for  |>opulaf  poetr^r  "  I  do  Hot  aare, 
^»eca«Be  L  do  not  am  nar:  caa.  I  Sad. a  kaomi 
^autbfw  for  them."  Bim:  sedan  Ivjal,  irhkh 
«utita  «Dlf  .with  aiceaagnti  is  what  ia  now 
calkd  simple 'tOaiieaJine.fbjiiie;  that  is ^ to 
Bby,  th6  Ult  8j|dbible  in  tiic  riiTiuIng  lines 


i)tWt'>eoabpi;  tjie-sune  irovnliVitli.MUitjfial 
fiftBr9B«nte-(i|f  a«^).itft^,.bi«^MSwet>tr«i)es 
VwfQte,  ifc.,,  Tba  ,B«a(n^«  .*f,:thisi  afsi  of 
ppftnei:i4s<l)Pfn>bl«-  'ITifr-.sftepni)  Wni}'*?' 
,riiBRHC4^fdMBi#  <udl««|«onAanai%.  Thit,a)|io 
i^ #iibdiYi4«'l  intO'boiid,wd.j|qM>  •  XbfiTrisi 
e#8s<w»'bQrd  «  sf^?»ys.ijw,-*;«a>((a!Ui,Bo 
■tlwt  t«ftliy:iitb«i;«W>wl,,,»ii^  ',ttlU[*fenHiat«<d 
^Wble^.agWAS.W^itlM  cgrtwypadvagiOne 
in  thBiftlbanyaps^i*,;..?],!-.    .;!;  -     -■,. ..  i-tj 

"f'$ln'6''db  Hii'que  Sii  sieti'foe  m'abrftnik'" 
'"  ■  'QusT  (&Mb  la  taiintrt«-qtio«  tntfi*'  -''". 

lii0.iaod*rn,«aii.iifn)1d  nqij»t  •U.disoem  Ibjs 
kwd  ^  ^piw;;.  Attd  itjwi  tMnbMoni* -dto 
n^vw,  W4diiit.'  Fvriiafw.tibiei  avtlxutiot  the 
J^«.(r44l«^4i|>(t«dlic«dil>od[7.ui  oi^riliQ 
giw  OQSiptetewatf  lo^s  i^ttenk:  Bon  «»- 
Mwan  IdinlrbH  only  Bce*t]  agnl,'  and  is  foaind 
w^to-jtbeilat^l  jMikaooeabiU^d  ayil4bt»,Hi 
both  verses  is  exactly  the  same  in  spelline, 
bat  diffittefit'Ti)  ■jdek^g. '  '•  Examjiles  of  this 
class  are  ijuto'eroifS  'in^  i^^'  po^tiy  of  tfie,  trou- 
b^9Hfs",;,  the^  ,i9/*S^iip?  .W  f^fO^  *  9.a«^  of 
Serve4dB;Qi|iVWi(,;,  ..;.  .„.-,,.,.    ■  ,i 

"E  costumatz  tanii   iiiie-  sta   tan    gen  (adj. 
,:„.g<»tiljft),  ,.',  „  .  ,■     ,-,  ..-■.;  .,r'i 

.Que ,  ^Tsr^„  ^ ,  f  Hfi^.  b#j  SW  "  ;  ("WMw 

,,,  .  pj>f^)<,.,  ,.j„  ,,  ,.„ 

S^mlDft  tkilig.L)>«leo>  foniid  in  nredittnl 
and  modern  German  poetry,  where  it  is  caUed 
'"aaitDnIicb«'.  mhrea^MKaiBk".  Xb«  diief 
eMns)totitt\o-iit  w  nooordboha  eoOtonteil  is 
tbejid«tt^  c4fi>v«il8iiiadconMm*rA»i[i.U)e 
iMt  ijrllnbK)  but  at.  the-iaBt . b;}'llable  okIj. 
Od  tbe^tW  band,  in.l^  tbiiid .dimioiL of 
awordaosa,  Ute  ieonisine^  also. the  last  syUa- 
blebiitoD^ui)atto,il»Qrtai«vextcDt.agt«e,m 
tbe  coneapeiutiDg  versea.  Tbe  leonindetat 
la  again  Biu>diridc<l .  into  lima  leonismse  siia- 
pfes,aad'P<fTf4iU  xibi  tbefonnertheconso- 
nauti  b«fora  ibe  VowrI  in  tbe  last  ajillabl^  bat 
one  mart  difieA::  im  thti  lattar  tkay  mvet  be 
idenlioifL  :Jlinp  jeoi&Aa  atinpie  eon  aoccn 
gNU  is  what  is  now  calVsd  simple  fentiaiile 


Cob  Bccena^it,  H  ,i»  agiin  one  cd!  tfecMe 
caaea  like  the  jim  consonao  bard,  wbero  the 
rbjime  iaaxtenited'toan  iuiacocntaatedayUa> 
ble  baA»e  iht  drrmiti^  tyUables.  The  Zejw 
d'.Attort  gWesthaiiouowiiig. Example]' 


The  foUeitlDg  is.iim.  hionisme  pvfoit  eon 
acceugreu: 


iVtwMqN^-l^t^iIlfatam.  ■ 


Jnx 


(i<ki-ietm-ii^tin  •? 


acwWdaii^' '  letetiiBliie.  -  *  -  'l^e  ■  -Z«JW  -  'tPJPmW-t 
^ki  SU'  WtadCe '6f ''n^Bt  'it  CaDs  'rbb  )fi«y^ 

t#b^ffei«»>**w:'  -'■;;'  ■■'  ■■■'■■•■■'•■ '  -''■!•■'■- 


(Tf  iiaDies  or-'ienera  tonmng'  'me'  Tftjm 
dttHed  1)j' tKfe' etfd  of  awotti;  taj'f* 

stance'i '  ■'  '  "-  ""'''  "  ■.'  '■''  "■■  ■'■"■'■' 

"»ceU!.»i?lB,Te(«.nilV?'>«l  ,  -:, 


tbiAg^'  tt^  f<w'lti^Dee,'-iitfioiiariicb~'and  nas^ 
cutine  ilijihar  ^rUn'd6iisiR);  vhib,  bo! -the, 
oth^i'  ^£d,  t^ags  wUiclh  deoided^  iMlongr 
togotheraresepaprtei'  Soihesimplairln'nie 
is  call^  Hm  l^t  'sOnMy  white  'tne  simfilB 
fetninlne  Thyme,i  whWi  rdbeidadly  is  deBvtd 
ffbm  h,  1^  ^rft  together  -oitbUie  rim  Ia>> 
nisiite,  from  which  it  irSen  o^nliallj.  SJi 
aUo  frith  tife  Virn'OOiisocfan  lejal  and  laon^me 
pbrfak  aorr  sicaea  arkn,  Ik  th^' smCefiiMiig 
chapters  the  wsHe  givea  R  oompleto  libt  of'tAa 
dHfertftit  artifioiRl  chfimBj  'Tlhoy,  we  Icrls 
nuuotMis  to  4)»)«liBoanedi'bBm;  beaidilB 
vbloli,  ibsny^  of  Htun  lare  on^  subtbtaea  of 
thb"  Bathor/  ftnd'  'trb  ioarceiy  ilaed  bf  ttie 
Wen^P  t^oubaflolint,'  '  It'ia'oMy  necMaaiy  to 
libniider  tiibtt  ^rtiich  are  t)f  real  impoitancd 
in  stntlTfcg  the  retiCs'of  Ppwoi^ai  poetry; 
The  order  titao  iti  vhich'  the  'difi^nc  kiodfi 
si«"«Iianieniite>d"neadlnat;  bfii  JoUomd  :  it  is 
sottieiSme»  otbitnry,  iM  ■oidetinleaTsttAHy 
corftaad.' 

After  expoilndib^  whU'iityme  is,  iixJitya 
iT-Amori  tcit  propoff  pioeeeds  to  ^bwhei^ 
rhyUe  ia.  to  fee  f bund,  ■M  Ote  poBdUocom- 
binttioiis  in  tins  respsot  an  brought  under 


anon  bnd^iis^riiuroBffiUlB;  :-<^3£i  taplNfr! 
^iilivitxeeadiigl^'iHc^oagD'V  itiiftiiriirbvd*' 
ti^i-4r<kliaki<aA^|tMtl 'SOimil  new  rinixl/lofif 
y-byme  essentially  difTereDt.(fD«n»MiMwoni 
Mworioiidaa^wfailriB  TCiUibr -ti^  i«Aatt« 
bily^thaidifferntt  ponlibtis)wlniflt>tMto  MmM- 

ftnthor>iBvoidaiigivifa^  >»  ddfl!^tMB\ol!^iiMto' 

bf^nala;  batilb^hU'St  emm  >tlO  «i;>Wd  k^w,: 

ials  dnie»'«e  fnV 


''itbydOi  Hbeai  lib  ia '«gKiiuBd,1 
pface  firati  bA^nes  ifie  dWeKatyarta -(}£  !«ttft'. 
aad'lbe'sMkej|gDeiHni«DfCjedch'Ctt«rv>t)r4riib- 
thevDd^f 'Ail  1ki  Ibt  v^ddSibihjmtiiiji: 
cvlle4,''ifc  (»na9paBdenQej:ffiJJ«:.thB 'bbndiM' 
«mpeatatz,  rim  empentat  or  multiplic&tini - 
|An  example  of  the  former  mode  occnn  in 
lone  of  Peire  OW^ahiOS'feiH'eMSI  J-  >  ' 
"  Gar  lull  i|i>iiMal  iiiiiiiliiiiliiiiijii>»i|tTfir  " 

]In  the  following  ]iflf)5qtbflHJW*fio^n't™«'ii 
the  rhymabtit^tiwrwme  in]Uii»raMidle  parts 
;of  the  verae  and  in'Nire-«iuib'af:4t']t  i' 
"  Mon  port— conort— «  mon  cof(*t." 

cnsnra  pf  the  dcca^$'1KTi!t;''^''««''i«^'£Be-' 
,tRKiirt*llc  Wytfee'ftl''Ms&'fbil!M'«(rf  (rfUtf- 
foV'iifBtithi^'  W  tbj^  ilK6rb-di«tif t^e<9  d^v^HttU' 


ftw-r^!B(aii— Tii'«;(Wel#,gei>te^gl«7¥. 


,  tir«t— u:ftn-7<^Qn<jmstar,  (raSfines." 

To  dif^^a!f''Utf  art^'tfae'poctidadelqaofa^fiair 
of  ^thytfles- in- tiH  nme-lmsft  tbn'eouoca* 
}«jUl.i-"ITblK>«bi>t-'^rbyine  wm  ranliitinHfc 
earried>^'«wdi  aarcxt«Hl  that' 'ttcU  ayUabH 
oflijiTtiolbiveTse'luMedWTtfctbeieonmtKiBd^ 
ii^^ylUUsof  saoAir'^thvirasMlea-BMin 
MrpenfL'  'Of  Budten«;entioBitliHaiiaf>io« 
b^^lvrao  inUance^in  ifetoad-.troubflddunQ 
ititL*yid'AMiOMgi!aeaa»foikitnog;    -i    - 

i,.     ."  Bob— dieus — glarrat?*-;^^ar». 

N^coittetfte  rhymes  betweWaiertaB'Df 

flife'vdtttfs  cff'Wke  atidtte'SittaB'stteitti'"'  ITWJ 
sirnpiesf'fbrA  possible  nHUifi''«»«'4M:tfJk« 
dV'lhe-verseS  of  &  3WTi«"^Bifl(I ' bKrt^liM 
dti«  rhyiiit!,'  Whi^  ebg^i:!«^  tb«1lIni)le1botM-' 
flthtf  in' tSe'po^tiltir  t^i.  ■ '  TX^U^  ^A'MtiA 
caiB'tMs  iirt  (Wnlhlllk'  ' Aftbtft^ tetySai 
p1^,''WlH  rtiynie  ^aS  ils^  by'Cbd  mTtai-flffiliMtf 
frWrtHid6«K,8Uclil'aA'1itkreHbttli  tliiaA""'— 


dtfPairtnitfto'.  ''So^e!te"be*ii!bd^^tt  tw 

■■'    l..*^.    ...1..^   v:;..M    ■.!■    >-.    ->'.-':..-;i.:^    -.Jf 


t(  UiooU  IM  read  dkhaaMdRte."  1  (  -  ' 


Pntun^:  Vh-i^lfalietn . 


iCt»hi«iiab  cxoellBiit-efibet:  tronlj ltd -dreuji 


BtHitt,  :&•!  biJiar  of'  thiaB'  'if  naifld.  £n<  itaofif 

fHntitfie  L^'d'Ahon  gf&iifnRlBiicadeii&tK}. 
BiAilexMkfiutberiMdiocBtbxiHiintfakadei- 
natz  are  crossed  rhymes, Vm^  •^.mii&.  -^iiTUs 
jMiiUloii.:of  ,tiie  riijraes^  oDutntubd  titBol^b 
K'wkdte'snuipfl,  is  not  oflE».'to.ibefemid  'A- 
tb«it>eU«r,«ir  ai  leaati"niive;aitiBtiartntiiW. 
ddDMi '.  itohau  <U  Peba,  0M.aE!tbe!leas.aele4r 
,  tftvbed^'h&s-used  it  m'^'Stapoafi  ckni?kii%. 
ainitdW^'].  ..  ;.].-j,i;  .nn  j..  ■.!,■  ,j.  i . 
,:;   ai;:'-..,    -1.  .i.-    c-.m ,;;    i„  ,,;.,.  ..,  ,  j^/ 

Tuelh  comensar,  car  m'agensA 

trop  I'kurKj.  tpng^t  qp  peosa ; 

•-""■'■'"'eg«()rrtJitrtj-'a'iH(!«  .■.'■'-■•■'.   ■■  '-m  ■■' 

a  trubai'giiaii'erjidifn  I  n:  >-   .w   ■■■!  \ 
,,    que  guerreja  Tolontieirm." 

tBft.3i^r»i(iS;of  a  ^i?!^m5t.:, -,.;,'„  ,  ,..-.,  j. 
iH)J*ft  il^ipW  tPftfftugJestwW- [Rl^*.  WJ 

the  different  Ktanzas  of  a  ^t-ff!)  Wi4  '^')'^'^. 
respect  it  must  now  be  considered. 

^'■■<*tfa^  -of'fbyitte  "Woiti  wA^wto 
BtrfipMe^ffiTs-^n^iars-i^rf  l^rB/'ki»d,''ti8  a 
rule,  foirti'a,ii)'ti!y,tiSere' "tli'6'^iiii2ft  is'.Very 
loDg  and  most  artificiaiiy  foniicd,    ^lere  is 

ma^iamludb  aadnetaaat  ocBsids-oEooileti. 
tbrn^fiftees  nemesi- .€l*iAiltn:  JUditlkndiA* 
UtteU.of:  MontADtioftJMPe  .bwditbt  mw 
^B^aiai  abo  ^ntlt 'ilMntM-"  and  tiinpJdr 
stmTMa.  1h«. L»ffi  ^rf  iMwni;-  ^eb< Jlo  .ntte 
abonb.tbnr  nw,  but  c<Hi£rBatL,indirectl/.^w^ist 
bas/;bore  .been  caid,  givtagiWhjuiesampia.A 
verf  btigand  QoiBplkat£d«taitas.'i  Dmc^y 
opposed  to  the  rims  siDgulara  ar^  the  rims 
or  cobla^  Unisonous,  where 'all  the  stanzas  of 
a  poem  have  the  same  rhyme  in  the  coires- 

<f«rf«  <}, 

^wey;  S- 

chUt  ,?*  le 

Tmai  n 

^9^^%  _    .  .        .      ». 

fO.recfll^lQsc^.  soHip.ii^f  the  Gexjfiaa  nrinue-; 
WWPW.  !ib«  ,0P>TPt;^dplf:  gf  ^JHpiii^nliucg 
a;^  {ilri^^ricb  .yftg.  Huffa^  who.,  sfBTc.  uqd^r 
the  ioflaence  of  the  troubadours,  tried  to 
«*Wpe**  witb..them  withe  iwb(ie»»,o^  their 
rhymeg  and  the  variety  of  their  ■tanaak'  -Ot 


Friedrich  von  Hansen  a  song  rf^>HiWE^>f)'i^ 
II  an  exact  imitation,  in  one  stimza  even  a 
tranB]atioa,,pt'lpne  of  TMflitfe^'.i^  Marseille's 
banios,  whic'fi'  ttie' Clefifiaif  ptiei  pobabjy 
l^iWHei-duriflg  .tlw,«n»ftdq,ftf;  W99„in  i^hic*- 
h*,ip0joilip»ii^d.  .tlrt  ERpflffiFi  ^^WflW»- 

pd.i,toj(rth«;,PP  .^o^„tt^re#a,,.«r  ,femn^_,%. 

c»lJ»d,iby.,th«ii(fl3(«,^^-4»wr*,*ofch(ft„49W'*«i 
triJ-iflfc  ptfl.,,.  ,'!Rie,,betNri;t«  .dipHlax.„l^i? 
Blall,„tfi(^g««a«sti  «^ats..  ft|p#Hg„t%  ,tefli|J»T, 
dofl»Jiil»d4»„chooifiifi/r.U«iifi,,i|l^y?ni»  raw 
a«4^Bena|-,*i>*dH.i  ff)>t»9*i,'?WH»Wg»!  4,*W 
sMa«,:tini«,  iTaB.fli^,6*pj,tpJii«)cp«ut,;.T)f)B 
greatest  master  in  these  ''f^^««|^'|;nnd  W 
tiie  "motn  oscurs,"  was  Amant  Daniel, 
iwhom  D0rtt,  ['rtryiDf^'  ffcf'^hsf  ieiwon, 
icalJB  the  Stii  of  all  trbdbafib'uTsL '  iBat  also 
P««e  ,df4lypH^e,^P9ftit^-:rt«  .yaJBert.trpn- 
ba4(»«s,tAayfl  .oi,  hi*,  jpej^v^,,  »a  A' WpojE  jfll 

Mt«n.!;,i,  To  giy^.Bp  r^  ^^.thjp.fihBCtfrity, 

w4HcH..lwW«TSr,;.4td'.flO>i,:ioffi«^^..t>JrWy 
iiMvnih;^  bti(ptj,,pfii»,  c#i«p),,,a-fltan^  mil 
sijftioie  jfWi,  MP  ..o|i  Apifiv^t  D»piel>  fiQfmi, 
whiclf  was  entirely  written  in  rims'can,;  ,, 

,'' j^  Ij^eu!  t-ttzf  raS  t'ei&ps'  lSl;ihB ,  "■ 
el  Di'zel  bAinel'e  btiihca''    '"■  '' 
-v.A    ,,WM^efl«rBseDhoif,tT»stuB    ^,    ,. 
,.ii  1        iespbre  cJftus  cfyjw  de  frfhi^  ,  ,,„., 
^,  car  no  chiin't' aui^ls'ni'piula  '' 

■  ■  '■    ' '  'tn'eosehh' amors,  qUe 'fcfisa'.'dblic  ' '" 
■'■■'.  "■  tU  Aattqiil  tfWsepinBtii'tert*-;  ' 
kns  prMa-ti'tfrknaar  cor  aigre."  . 

It.  b  fomarkaUe'tliat  ia.tta  fint  ,Uii^.  the 
tnfnbadonil  Uas  used  altitsmttoa  to  Snorea^e 
ttw  Hx&Dge  riMwd  df  Hia  wtndfe  ..  Tb*  lines 
sarre' at'^he-^Ratnc'^iniB-MiF'.an' MAQiple  of 
anotlHr  wiay  oE'oDiiHwttsnj^i^tanwt'witn  each 
othen.'  Albthflidifibrmt  'verse*  are  without 
ftrhymein  theiiowB  jtanu,  but  Aad  U  in 
dte  coitOfpondiiigTTeite  ;6f  bodthsr,  Ar.of  all 
■tho-otherotHnteBb'  A  ^me^bf  (liisfciBd  i» 
called  by  th«'  Eeyi  .d'-An^rt  nxa  ««fw, 
w&ilb  Cknte  mes  th«'  exf)re«iHdD  elavis. 
When'tfaet^Tis  rawtUmi^h  •llrAbfl,  T«nKS 
ef 'cBoU  BtKnaJ  the  eas«  ib  (Mcribedaa  rimos  . 
disMtat&r>.  Aimaufr  Damti  tecioa  to  ^  are 
btian  pirti«alar)>fisid  ofthih.foira;  <foi  the 
■Atin»alBO,'ffhioh'hd  invented,  bad  wbiclt 
Denta  prsisad  and  imitntjet^  i*  fAnoilEd  on 
the:  Bxpis:  pnoci^le,  Othor  pOets  yrttwreA 
gfentfaBy  nt<i''intrt)drtce'«Dly  obe-claris  Cr 
twd,  iiitnft^lngf  in  "that  ffltey,  «>nM(»BeB 
whk^grent'  efibe^  tin  aqatfll  'flow  44  the 
rhymes.  A  modification  of  the  rititt  eoftan 
tetberibis  capca^ttH"  ^is  takes  >plaM  if 
tlie.faiaiia  is  ibe  lasb'^erae  of  tiiefirst  staaza, 
andisiintrodnoedhito  the  foilwving,  not  in 
ita  «onBBfK>ndiBg  ^Uee,    but  as  its  first 
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rh}[niB.  '  Ofiilibt  two  ttmma^  (at  iiUbuM«i 
quoted  hj  ^e\J»i/t  <Cjimbra)yiba-t<aiMKf 
^tida  .TiiA'  tba'i-]iie*"*tLi-,'&eli"deiBMbt(Q 
pe^"  uid.tbe  firrt  line  of  tire  ilxttbr'  tbemi 
for»«h(nfB  tbe  tBinda-b7«w  in  Wtar^esenOB 
e  Vtrgiep%-'  Slid '6on1intie*'tt'«asctiy  ifatlie 


Provencal   Versi^cation. 


oowbioationtf  of  iStandas^y 'nnMni;  n|f  tfas 
rb^me  an  Ofte  of;  tke  root  tHt^BfJoai  piriii 
of  fftorebijwi  ■eyBi&oation,'  ant  ^bii  k  ^nat 


vt4f>cin«nti  af:Uate  intli*  tnodiwrali'peflik' 
To  gip«  so  idds  of  thcakiU  mbiitf ested  ini  tfak 
wHf,  H  ittaf  kMUMfid  Mr  ^e<HBboA:i^etc& 
of  •. nto^  mkiiA.  in' Una  sarin 'sU  flttier'EV' 


fore  the  penaltimate  coaple  of  rhyntttd  I6 
B»ec(„  with,  B0D)»  iswgulwit^»  •«  a  M>rt.  ,of 
rims  capcaadatz,  and  ttie  be^uniog  is 


-0)  bel/Mra  blana'«.l)Br"  «t<.  m      - 

Tbe,  bigbetf  priqQtplQ  of,,ArL,  fari^tf .  in 
unity,  seems  tp  pebere  aUaiq^d.,  ,!&  roanv 
cases  this,  priiu^l^. .  of  coaoec^pff ,  the  i]^t, 
ferent  stanzas  led  iio  the  most  cbildjah  and 
trifliiw  artificiilkiea^aa,  fotiMttfiM,  U  what 
the  Ltyt  d'Atmem  calls  luns  iwtvogmdats, 
^  where  the  aecond  stausa  begins  %ith  the  last 
'  rhyme  of  the  tint,  and  reproduces  all  its 
rbymes  in  the  opposite  order. 

This  bepomes  yet  more  abanrd  if  applied, 
as  it  some  times  is,  to  a  single  stanza  or  eTen 
a.nagle  yea^.  la  tlus  o^e.,.tbi9  ■taDz»  pt 
veftfO  bai  to  be  so  coi»traptAd  t^t,  .vlthvi^ 
altering  theic  meaoii^g,  the,  Uwa  oc  wor4s 
can  clw>ge  ^ei£  places.  .Tb^ioltoving  linos* 
for  instaace, 

"  Teogutx  «s  le  »enh«r  d'amcai 
Saluta  gnns  portar  ea  16  mon," 

could  just  as  well  be  read  the  bat  first;  or 


«r«nibe'4ordar«0oM'litbanze  thtir''^odti<^, 
i»tW8-w»srji  "-■:  ■'  ■'-'■-  i;"..  -l  ■■'■  ■'    ■•  t- 


rajrj' 

,.,  ,.  ,";tqjenhOTd;amon,eB,f«imU.,  ,]  .,;i„ 
portar  en  lo  mon  grans  siylut^"  , :  ,i     . 

Tbe'^Lept'fihmi-^  aUdV  thM:'lie"«4o'')(tes 
fo  "daspdndi^is^n  HMM*'^"ik  tnkb-O/tit^ 
HMv^emt!  flad'wlMPdB'  \m  pa'p*',  tf^^'in 
wkieb  tbcdiffR'entttVltebtei'cBii'hie  dbKnged 
ad  ttbitabi;  The  l^nrtb  md'lut  dtefa't^ 
rttyniee,  M  glre*  by'the'  /l«y*  iP'Am*rt,'i>ie 
ttiDf'  diodbnialR,  '^tit«ii^"f<)^'th0'  g^lde^ 
put,<aiiisi|)et4ant4f1flife^  oftMH  ^UtO:-  "JSm 
diiMonai  itself'  tattaa  ihtr  htmihtilll&Wi  'i^f 
twb  woM^'in  Ab  rbyrabitf  t^BriVlfes,' vfiitifa  • 
dan  be  fkrf^ed  fMnfeodb  otlieF,"by  dtfitr 
taking  away  or  addhg 'a  d^labte^i'T^uB.' 
for  ^Dftaacs)  the  femifliiie  aiidViiaiiWlirte 
fonds  tit  the  adj^eliye^il  piht  ilaitidpte, 
aMdrt,  BtAlda,  BlBi^  in  tbe  relatioti  of'Aifs 
dkittonaisi'  An  tn^^tle^of 'adottitr  Und'^f 
darivatidft  Hf^it  iwthe'folloWfti^liMM:' 


".Hayresd^.Dieupr^toUbbumil  ^  . 
quem.deqb^d&T,  sil  pUtz  bunjititat 
"per  miel§  tcner  lo  ,drw  sendier  util . 

""•■e  menals  bos  al'pofl'.a'u^t^t''.    ''  ', 


TUs  i&Aa:  aHutrtay  ItirantioBt.  wjthcfat;  adT- 
iotriia^  ^«lu6ioF  tbB'tiae»4tgnlDigMfoitt^. 
Bat  .«Aine. '<tf  tho'  Mbttiri^ftnt  igiven  lolia^i 
Imw  n«iaklhe'de<iiiiAo£'tik<k'peeti7^^llra 
lkc«b«do«n  WM  th«  cctoa^itctw  tt-i^ieit 
oaring  too>iiiit(ib'fortfe  fonWrsida  oC^dicif 
Bit.  6«me  of.tJietai  Mein  t»  hav«  paCtitotailT' 
dWigbtedlnii^trodacing  oais  leottibtnes-pai^ 
ftitX|  OE,  aatbey  are  blso  oADed,  libiS  aqot- 
vocti,  wbich,  beaides-beiBg'diSBlvDt-iaithb 
meaning  of  the  words,  showed  hJao'ss^fat 
lUfiensubc  waonnd  «f  tlte  voirai^  Inilbe 
fttUoMog  Ibas,  for  ineta*ee«    '    -  -     - 

"Sias  t«m^atzB.g6nt.a[(reai 
En  taa  paraulas  ^  :WW^" 
the  '  first '  a^m,  being'  ifcle  partldpl*'  of 
spprendre,  iLas  its  e'  a  littie  tnoK  open  than 
the  second  i^rM^aft«rwards.  h  was  «>imi- 
sldered  a  great  p^of  df  po<ettcal  finish  to 
iftlh>duce.tb«  iM'erent ToVr«ls  With  thesame' 
consonants  into  a  stanza.  'GavBudan  I^  Vieox 
sfeems  to  hare  written  the  MIoMng  verses 
eBtirrfy  for  ttfis  pui^poB* :  ■■ 

''Uds  smiH  eaj^an 
■  ■    .'        alft  bes  wt«Dd»d<t»  ' 
.,,    I    .       .  trop  «8  osciiira 

A  selb  4ue  DO.  qap  gun       ,    , 

Sr  que  cujare 
on  no  yti  vHors 
tion  eS  Saba's  '  '';  '■  "  '  "" 

'  nt  sent  a  tno  njall*:''  ' 

laa  poem  which  is  attribdtad  by  diffiwcnt 
manuacripts  to  Bernard  de  Yentadom  and 


Provenpal   Vert}/Uation. 


Dande  de  Pradas,  the  poet  has  introduced 
fMjA«^%4[vav«^iiA,thh^wayi  hTkunntamt 
not  to  have  been  luiowa  to  the  arut^r-ofilM 
Leyt  (t Amors:  he  woq)d  probatlj  other- 
nise  h^re  t^hfiota'ed  a  pt^ctibe  so'decidedly 
to  his  ii^'g.'  '  '''  ■  ■'■'■■ 
,  ;W'^a,#»w,,,*ojiW;tp:,tlw.tJwrd>Mt.4f  ttt 
?4o^^t^  jlpTDtatjwi  f>t  tb«  atipatit  '  A 
afaij^fifvtimol  tiietl^M<d.rh)qile  iMW'thom 
^  eji;i)l  irf'  the  ii^dhttdioura,  Mt  A U»  the  itor 
gsfiittA  Tibipl]  it^U  AuripDadhisltilBd  tbeok, 
eilp(iefly,ift,fpr;,a(Bs,dJyB»d  ia  ilo««e^ed,  .via,  to 
'%^Ket'_theirpa^  paotiittilijaiaei-oi  tbalr  work 
ifkme  o.|tt«ftbeMty.oifotTa.i:Tki«.di(ogBr,wai^ 
^t  fta iVnRtiiwut  i&ionwBe  tlie  atabia,  ba- 

q9tiq«a}  -B^^i,'o(^«Ba<Mjrt  wdlbM.  diffioatt 
tO:  ,«?impljr:,iTith,  ,t<>_^B,  OMawiBitc^aa^ 
trifliff^, .  In  (bP  stanwi  acc«i«diqgl)',  vt,  hm^ 
to;.  oQMKleT'  ihe  [bigheftb  d^Woptaebt  of,  ait 
af.q^a^he^l  by  the  tro^adiwR.  :Jtit. there- 
fprer  Miifpfi»i)ig  ,that  .\iko.L«ffHi'Avnwrgwyi. 
nothing  J^^t^  ;)rqp«rtAi(Cer.^^iri  <h6,eW5t. 
position  of  it.  The  author  of  this  work  had 
evidently  itrHf  A\eiy  Vfipik' iilcd  df  t'he  real 
essence  of 'Ine'  stanM;  The  'brilj" 'guide, 
therefore, .  in  puj  .invcstigBtion,  must  be 
Dante'e  work,  J}e  Vwlffari  Sloquentia,  in 
ivhicli  he;g>iveatfaeful[  aiMt  ^H^ 'a««oani 
of  iik"^ WB  idea)ib»o«ledge  and  experUvos. 
B«*'niaiiyiaf  bMieipte^ionS'ftill  be' obscOre 
until  Uie;a]ttBip^  iyfttewoif  the- tAid<^' acac- 
ia' i>attcii  uDdflH^od.'  Tke  Futee-of  ^Kical^ 
rtntbm  Mfi-iiMleBd  HieapikTflb^  :  oortiteoted 
imh' all  tofiw  of  tfte  [  lyrical '  ptiMry  of  those 
times.  Bnt'theiway^mi^  be 'partially  clear- 
ed, xDd  th«  woklai  of'^e  |fT(W>'  Italian  poet 
itiiutMted  by  bxamplea- from  the  worb  of 
tb&best  trebbadotns. 

ThEl  daflnitioQ  whiek  the  L^f»  iPAmitfa 
gires  of  a  stanza,  tv^Bsiit  dalla  it,  «aUa,  is' 
very  unsatiafactory,  or  rather  is  no  definition 
at  alU  It  is-exprested  in  a  long  poem  of 
the  aathorVewo,  the  meailing  0?  which  is 
ranp^i  (hHtiiBi  coWa  loay.  canii*t,at  l^fwt^ 
^e;«^d.#t  wmt  of'  Bijtt^eo^  veip^aMt  i/Br 
cl^dii^E  "ihp  litt(«  Udm  JautiTD.Uidei.  the 
oatq^  berdofl :  Wc^tK.  I  .  ^ptbioK  tP<9ei  Itl- 
fa^is.qud.ofl  thi«,iii)9<wUKi|t  whJQQt..  Of 
a/idiiVisipn  ^-di  ,  fiUnia*  aocofUing.  (o  .ithfir 
ia§tficBl_wd  ptiipiealic»iiip«»itioa^e'Bathoc- 
eeeniingly  knows  notiuogi  .1  IA«n^,j  <AH^. 
other  hand,  begins  his  long  and  careful  ia- 
TestigatioD  by  sMtin^flnt  -thit  "omnis 
Btantia  ad  quandrim  «dani  Tecipieodani  ar- 
monizata  est."  ThC  word  "odajn"  is  here 
decidedly  tii  tc'  nnAerstodd  in  a  double 
sense — a  mwac^,_ifod,./i  inWriwi;  in  the 
former  it  means  einiplji  ni^odyt  in  the  latter 
the  metrical  -^^ein*  afither'aMinza.  But 
this  oda  U  very  different  in  different  cases : 
"qoift'^umcliain  fstatitin]  sunt  aubiun^  «da 


.  I 
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contmna,  nsqne  ad  ultimum  prt^ressiTe, 
hocuMt.sind  imntJMie^idoddlbtibtiis  ^nj^s- 
cnamilet  ^e'^te^i;'^<«t'diertsit'>'  dtoiraqs 
Sediadianenl'irai^eitGm  da'unBftd^ln  ali^; 
hiDffl'Tidtnn  jviacJMnna.cBni  *DlghB>allM|ui> 
taatj"  ■  > Jnthess  eaaesj therefore^  Ac  fiowiof 
meloify  or  vananBurt  aotbe^  interrupted' by 
adcddeditest  oaipma^  but'loatt  {go  on'ia 
anieMal.iitrBiD'fei-tbs  end  of 'th^'iiliiiiEik 
Thi^  fcind :  rf  :rt[Uia,^  J)m&'  coathnw^  ^as 
naeid-ohiefli^'liyiitha  frMait  Anaat  Dffliel,  hi 
aJhisi^n^to^.tha;  lastjiia  <teMiitedir  by!  tftk 
tcmibBdiuit,.  Bndi .  iMilaled!  by  jDlaiita  hriltueML 
A>alaBEB<()f'.oDad£  tbeeelseitist  will  M  oQee 
nab&ilbe  iineaniBg  ei.DimU^iimAt'ttaait:  - 


.'"XofermTftli 


intra 


deUu^^|ier  sitot'de  matdlr  s'anna; 
e'per  no  l\(^  thtf*  ab  ram  ni  ab  T^ei^  ' 
sivallB  aftao.^ki'Dti'nonaurri  racle  ' 


''(Ar(weoJgionia,-:ed  alj^'CeNblo  d'-eUbnt,"  t 
which  was  composed  on  the  same  principle. 
In  many  other  caaes.al^  wbeM  there  are 
rhymes  a  divi«Mt.D£rtl|««t«n«Mkfter  Dante's 
system  ia  utterly  impfHtibtej' because  the 
different  phrtaallav.iK>!fin«ib!R<  lato  groups 
by  the  returning^  of  ,the  same  order  o£ 
rhymes.  '.  For  ■Itistance-,  the  JtdlloWng  stanza 
of  Jarifrt'RnM'WaSrtrfaitfly  Btjfig  to  acon- 
tinBedodaWithotrtinfiittemltitton:  ' 

''•'QuM-l»ri«»d^IafM)taM' 

.  '  a';ae<)hirsisi.(dicum,lar.-8cl  . 

.  ,.   .ep«rl«JWB.»iglsutJpa;  ■  . 

,  .,    ,  el  roftsignoletz  «1.  r«a  ... 


'      '    dreitz  es  qu*iu]o  meU  refrahha." 

ThMtt  BtaiBwra,  howwer,  "mb  Ana  oda 
conHnua;"  ■«!«  nM  Shd  role.  "'Qtirtdam 
vero  Uliht,"  Batlte  doritiliDeB,  "dieresito  pa- 
ti«titeA,  eVdieresia  fssaHoD  potest  secandum 


•  IHereeiB  probably,  where 


1^78  iV^weyt^  ^Vh^^kiafdn.  Son. 

6ak'tk^Vm(^  ^fkr&irh^^m p^  V^^^H^i-  '^bi^l^dg^  hflHJM^^  p%de$^^^ds^)GuiisL. 


leii^^'VeWiiMrtg^'Htt^'^l^^iato  6fdi*i»>^©i^  :itftet*fJ1*%  WluiftfeiJd  twrir  ttherevrfThe'.ifc«ro 

goes  under  the  name  of  fthm ; 'tiii  Q9Stm>er^ 


^Wni' f df' J^H^ •|)<^ftl^^ 'fe<teiWJ^tlife9^MA*it^^ 
MHb^irthJjWdra^:  "Si fetk^'^llWelSito^^eji^fij) 
6at^'At^ntiain;'dtHmk8^habe^e  %ed^B{^^oi^ 
baBi&r6  Viee^t,'  ^^^  ^oanddqi^  tkei  fiaftit,-  iMa- 
iinie  ttediM.  {^i  i4^tl^  i^t'' pt^-idie^im 
t7ijiic<d!t^i^^it^titiaiii  IrMfet^^^bpMii;-^<i^t^ 

frotAeM/'^^^k  *ife*^  fiat^^'dl%tttitii»^lMiberfe 
Itaftatt,  aii5{  if\ik  ^dkA  «(l^t  <ibftttg^k  iisp  f ''^"^^ 


iit9^Se^|e^ial  J(^eh  i^liWl  ^;  1^^  ^is    )r^???^^vUfjJ*^^^  ^.I.n.,. 

k  Wili  ^of  *  ttivislok  ^fifeeted  byithfe^^e^-'  ilKi«fte^itir0^/teidB'>df  fdhrwfoii  hi  ^isteiBEa, 
tiori  of '^^rtaan  inilddlc  atid¥hythtti{(i  jiht^ds  ['Vfe,  ^dwmkA  vitida,  0P^fiion!^'Bnlf»DniSy 

grottj>8,  ^'^hiili'iir  this  case*  a|fe  <irfled'j>edfe$, 


J. 

Pedfift. 


*'\rirr;  .1 


Cauda 


iid'a^'AfeufepAfar^'/'i  ■  ■ '■  ^-^  ^'"i' 

p^i^«^^i]f^G|ors^  mi  feu4ft  ;x  •»  rm 

jonhtriaiirtaJti'^aabl-^ ''  »"  ^i'  * 
bel  coica  ab  Iresqa  color  * 


•?    *  n 


i  I  I   I  I  *    I       >  I       ;  1  I 


Of  ver8i^^^i;c^J:g  ^ve^ ^ex^^^eds  two^ 
form  IS  d^^.  y^j.^cQ^  Provehi 

poetry.  In  tne  ibubwfng  stanza  of  Guillem 
IX.  of  PoitwI^^ftdofir^i^KJek  Siies  fgrofeH^e 
frons,  an<}iifaerkist>Cotii:j]|iie  iditidled  into  two 

versus  of  two  lines  each: 

J  iiiJpof  moo- i/i-^  nitm  rrrn    •  .1  >u8idV 
(  E^rtMiiQseititt^'qiwl^di 
Frons  <  e  eel  quim  vol  nial  atrc^Bsi, 


i:ilir*j,"jl 


Versus  1.  f  e  su  pro  s  azautan  de  mi 


'"'"'./      IT 


.^mfm-pB^m  h 


i\mv>\   '^ifT 


in  t&^'fif^/^  prart'df  k  ^j)^okiu  AA^^Hlresie 'i)9iit«rt8e^txis/ft^ie<jii»(&r  'aqiliiiB'jiikiifrtieiin- 
groups,  wbitli'  iir-trts  case*  a|fe  brfled't^edfes,-  'ipwHiaAt  ^  JirljWi  «A«eJ  thestauMils  wdtodUy 
arist  brW«ftt^oA^  b^cefeSai^^'rtM'aftejr    diwdtell'fatoiith^  iail  jtbni  nideH 

thi^  A'freJh  tfi^lidy'^bfe^inM  ^bi^ 'teta 'tp'  ^iea»  1*e IwiidiMeiitai  p 
tber  end!'o]^  tbt  it^za;  ftbd  is  tfien-i^i^  ^'  tyrical^ilitiza^niriiidi  ,tti  tfaismespeiit,  m  een- 
c^ttda;*^  ^llier^f^lo#idg'i^  0^'#tb^^rV^^fofpl^  ^wiblr  tfa^>  midileF :  UgbDitOtt^mui 
iititti^iitidi  4±Mp^^.6f '^ft  ^tibe^^c^^si^^of^  stvofdie,  diflbrffipom  tlMr'l^nfAe  Wooi  jr&to 
two  pedes  and  a  cauda :       •  "^^^  ^14^*:  >^  >:   ^  L  theP  d#ltalla»^p(ietrf '4fak^  wis  jw«lirt[iiriin> 

troduced  :fibw  tna  3ecMiiikfe  lietamelsr^Jidnb, 
as  bas  been  stated  already,  sometimes  took 
tlni<^f6fiii;  ij^tib^4be"IEei[tanh9':llui^age8  it 
ie^iiiS'itfdclh'^(dd^;^''a(t]»f  iridised  k^woidj 
to  1)fe  iRferiff^tf  ibeJ^  6ia  I6e!ftfid«r  IJddahattr, 

and  belong  to  one  anotne/t  wnilei  the  third 
,i^,Jppgeff<.A^^«i|Nch,;Stai^d»  rl^j  H^^^'^In 
tlffi  liclgfftiMa  r  Mfmbq  >  «|K>s  tMsFp^ndple  is 
not  visible)  but  it  appears  again  unmistak- 
^If  tei4hi&^tiii^i«Val' tdib 
fotfti'in  tbidit^ffiedeii^abd'eMidav^wiiB^ 
iVf^^«(!iedtSt6lU$dr  iftdf^%eBa&gi>  ^it^itimot 
In  thi«  «a^  Ihe  ©addaisite  h}ng«ivo«e;'pe?,iij(ABilil«"hei^  to'  cJtyMldbr  sdtH^riirteitittiDg 
coMsting  of  ii&ar^  vdnMtejtj VeEy-  fleMimi, ; ^h^^^^na^^wHIdU  afte  from  tto «Qiiiiait of 
^ays  Dwrtev^aife  there 'mdte-libkaJjtwb  pedes  ^^  •pri!tfMp!ey«#itA  'th«iPfovw9al,amn||liee 
t^s  cmda.    This  howefrao^ap|)lies.ioiil^:taf  'dft^^Who^  th«>G«fiMtti'!m^edingniiti§ed 
the  Italian  literathre  bf  hii  titne.  <j  in^Pro-  t^  itf  HalW  ihe'^st^Ato^^'lte  trosbaioura 
Ven^ftlpoetry'thet^taeniaBf  cases  of  Ithree  -^^  ^r^t^l^t'^ttefeiptef  in  ih«  C^WBi^ 
pedes  Mi^a  atatea;  and  «vdff  the^ fawuiStie   j^oeirf  'i^Wfts^^  |^ ikiive  1^^ 
form  of  llie  Udmn  poets  of  ^hcTtinqii^eanltb,    a  stanza  into  two  correspondixig^  iftuelii^afcd, 


'■  ^^■"'^^'  ^'"'^'  ""t"^'  '  ■" ft^<>bf*bglj^ 'tot  iH^  iAb^v^^nen^edicom- 
^nn^i^ti^iro^riiJlioiirf  M^^gttetjthii|ioi«nic6 
deHVed  '^^^^^^"<^<^^^f^'^  It^Jfifil'  Of  tiiei«(twhich 
T  DMit^  "atsb  :iB^  W!iqtidhited^rlth^'is^«f^vi- 


^eiirfiAr>l(B«m  'j 

..do^  tagMbsr.. 
„liT«idtt  Tuam>:ti\ 

:  iMntlwiiai-jceiMJtdl 

'  .•soaaHnBuil  JA'tt 
:<ttitstD  titles:  mA 


CImIS' 


:i?,i?n 


.*Wi»iswJ  iFinjIwiiop- 


i»» 


fe 


The   foarth    &□( 
when  the  ^b^p 

undivided  in  the 
,  ,siid'.imetrical<  :p« 

:  keiupAipiUcipk 
'Wrtwtr  thitn  ti-j 

.alffiaviti^  -cvf 'IB 

u  lepeUtia :  vidns")] 
-7sfnple*'tf  :tlaa.<>| 

.if^idsiVHDiBt  of 


,"r;;..-;.  js^ftflW 

■,:9Cheiiiternipdoi 
:  maHnidbf  dw 
'   gouunaticlsl -Ml 

1    'tWltbMbnMMQ 

in>-Bfm)tlr>idiTj 


/)niimyi#  ^{r<ni««i«x» 


Av>6«»i)4f  ■  'Verif^bxrttah.- 


;  ,    et  eal^e  dreitftquB,}aro»|pl«!.p*i,t8rn,., 
■3"  'VctiB  pt 


mis»lTal5'emiH».,_, 
ilEeltiHlfcnrraremom, 


►..l-'Sif?'^***"  "'^  ^"'  ''"P  ^"^  '*^  W"i  •!'  ■-■ 
',''qif4ncno»aup  019!  trofui  cDjjjeilaflwDH. 
^'  ''qttein'nrt  plus  fort  qtieno  foes  Jo  fbrn;' 
"!■ '■*  *■  gW  per  »ti  rtotti  posd  psvtff  tffi  flortT, 

^  „fqu^,ftep((er  cor*  B^  jr«(m'«t»OMi»«^;i 

"  I    hels  es  e"bl«nca.e"fr?8CB  eoi^elpfi,.  .,t  .. 

i.  kfott  liUIscum  euToth  (i  deziro;.   -.. ,, 

''  '  no  pOsc'di^  id&rde  lef^  que  lion  i  esj ' 
'j    'qO'rfti'icradig-de  jbi,"scoPiwiibes,    '"  ' 
^;  ^TMa-non-Ml:  prir'gd'flt'en'IftiR'dt  din.' 

.,,1  elhBei^ltamet»tuic^'0;3eiT^e,.     _-.:.,-^ 
.-    er»mMii, 'bel(,pl»s3'pTiel^j>»»,        ,  ..1, 

''qu'om'nJ)  pot  cor  de^treolier  aes  aucirft 
''    'no' ^' ■lin^K'VolgtiCs'o  pdti  Vi^I^uett' 
'^'*hB'VAlU,qtfiianariitt  hpogfies';      '    ■  ■    ' 

li^H^I)  W  .vol  vi  pot  TM  St  Atttuccy    . 

Kr  ^1  coveQ  qua  nota  ^  v^nitiiU  - 
nors  ikil  bes  qna,in'ft  flu  eor  ft.|air« ; . 
'  qu'enojoB  es  prejan,  pba  es  penhite: 
per  mius  o  die  qne  mus  a'en  es  renguts, 
.;.  4i4aiieH)4K>'l>.Ul>el*^deuMafce- •  . 

/.    **  En  Proensa  trainet  wis  e  ^1^^ 
'''  e  mals  de,  bt>s  qn'om  no  lOr  aup  retraire, 
■  '  e  fati  esfbrtz,  mira'clas  e  Tertuti, 
^    ««r'eu  W-aMm  desd  doh  iwn  fti  Rait*; 

, .  ;lt)oa'BeIs  ¥eten  en  Fidtiir»ti«M'drats  I 
.  sDJiTe^iMtEk)  B«ilh«r,deVelQ(iTe4' 

p.  "  Mos  Bels  Vezers  per  vos  fai  deus  TertUtz 
falls  .com  nous  re  que^o  si'  ^uhutz 
jOels  bels  placers  qiie  ubcU  djt  e  &iro." 

'Rtia  poem  CQUshte  of  six  stanEBs  and  k 
tornsda.  The  length  of  each  stann  ia 
Mvea  VBtMa,  ttet  Af  tlie  Mntsda  tiireo.  In 
eaifa  «U&&  'tiiBtmi  is,'  aopOKMng-  to  Dmte'B 
eip^Mtioi),  a  Ae^  or  Tblta;,  for  thei«  is  the 
required  reiteratio  nniusodw.  Thia  TOte- 
ratw  iakm  pkioe  (wfoM  the  rolt^  vfaile  af- 
ter^-tfae  T»ltsi*  dinawn  ia  no  rmere  poa^ble; 
Tfa»  riHUB  therefoni  mast*  be  dMoed  into 
two  pedeb  of'  two  Knee  eitih  and  a,  candft  0^ 
tbNo  Itnu.  :  Acoofdiog  ti^  the  rale,  the  me- 
bia^divniiMi'ia  mited  bf  »  strong  grain- 


matieal  stopj'tt'fcaift  'k  'seJntcolon,  from 
which  is'^'oril^  cicept(!((  St^r|K^  6, .where  a 
pnnctnation  In  the  ;rolt»  J!»  n0t.pt>Mlble.  '^^ 
tornadaif^uta[aMmwl-th*if<»»«i)4  rhymes 
of  the  caQtl»;iiftndi.Miiit(^pciMiiis  dedi- 


■  .^.B^:t  A.B.Tr.;  Ai&i&v; 


der.  A'retnarfcable  seiVse  foi-  the  eflects  of 
sound  iB  ghown  In  the  ftffitenrtion  with/in  6 
4  and  6,  bf  w!neh  th«  pftfne  of  the  titihflppy 
lo«rKfe  odomatopOetfiifeDT'  erptewed.' 

In  tli^-veree'of  ten'Rj%M«^'th«  csmmh 
alwavs  <rf  ioiportBnce:  ft  'therefore  rfemaina 
to  say  a  Word  dn  it.  '"Rte'  ciesura,  where  it 
appeare  ak  ffemiYiine,  has  already  been  di- 
.nded'ihte'fhe'epical  and  the  iyi4caJithe  dif- 
ference beiWg  that  in  the  epical  panza  del 
bordo  the  accent  dwiys  remains  on  the 
fourth  ayflable,  after  Wtileh  another  nnac- 
centuated  ^UaUe  k-s4dbl  to  the  firtt  faemi- 
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^\  The  Ber^cX'W^th^r^MeM'Sitftorian. 


Jctuw 


d"bi^  Wo^d  d^hk  is  fi^  idtxi  ^  fyl^ 
lar  poBition  of  the  word,  by  whi^i^i^iitt- 

of  ^^tiiltem  de*  dttbesiiitnhV'^igs  4<  dcl(itii* 
in  '"Urbklt^tti^  poferii  ii  febtt^  pfe^r^r&i^ 

rj,/    "*  '    .'''<-!,    •>    ,    !)   :::.;:'    .ii.  /  v-J';,,ii  ) 

■/b  Ol  J.  <>'.'^ 


^1    :j,  ' 


1    /.!   t.  (1 


HiBTORI AN.  ~ 

•  ,^;.     ,     ,,   ".;  ...     J'   '     >?i    I'.j  ! '!   i'j -f  > )  .'in 'j;a"  ♦   J*i 

The    Rentii^^mi^    is'  ihB   ^t  '^PJ^  ^^ 

timalAr  Qomaieetiaii/flatk  the  oiriimJIioniiOi  the 
pf^dsent  titi^yjyet 'beyond'  the' R£&^'  of  ^^^^ 
cDhttoVei^ieSi  Thp  mteyiest  ft  yWskehh'  hr 
mi4i^^uV]^e<J,lbv!i^e  9o^tes,t&t^t^j^^<Kat^lji' 

Mov^d'iU  liWythe?,  rdigipw  iwir  ><diti(»l 
6iScr^sc9B'BJSSeQtiih^>fMmg»  'with^wkioh 
meti  r^g^d'  t^e'agfr  ta%hich-ilwy  6i^  tii*6 
tnpjtle^e  of  Pagftn,,  of;;jch??l%i:fe»flu<)f 
Chnstian  antiquity,  the  formatio^^,  ^,  /modei^ 
lteeiatai]fe,  aufd^^lh^  •  'pe^ftetioBd  ol  >  art:*  i  The 
deg^ad^bh  Vhkh-Itibfy  8iidered'QH<der  iia^ 
tive  tyrants  capnpt  prevent  the  j^ttde,  w^ 
whidi  ,4ie  rewQQjberjg^  the  (days  i  of.  hpft-na^ 
tioAal  i|^dependea€M)ija^hfif  miJ^Uoolml  mr 
pr^Hiai^.'  Stores  bf  .new.  mstetials'  omi^ 
fhitt^  to  he  pr6d^<ied  itt  .unitttfert*tfpted  pwH 
fusion  by  piitnptio  schplars ;  laji^  ^l^f;  .^^y  1^ 
vbich"  li^y  W>4i{y ,  tjie, asfs^t^  ,pf  the. fif- 
teenth t^eniary  is  .shown  in>  jienreral  leoent 
woi^v  'Zeier^s  ItaXie  n  Idmid99(i^n<iei  tKod 
Reumoilt's  O^eschiehte  der  Stadt  Jti^  toar)^ 
Ijte  J)i;ogi;e9^  which  .Iwia  ^)e^.ffia/Jei  feeypnd 
t^.^Eftoi^  A^JBoacoo  (and  Si«iQeii4i..i  Both 
are  well-*wfitt«»  b#0]ts^  ^akk  Ihe-MAholrs^a'e 
perfectly  familiar,  with  .the  spirit  M  f^ipse 
bHlfiant  times.  "  Biirclibardt's,  QuUur  der 
BimaUmrm  ij»,.^j4mieni^  tibA  aa»ost  pene- 
tiraiingi  alid  subtle  treatise^onjitb^  history  vof 
ciViiittttioin  thatexiM  iilittemtwe^'bift its 
merit  B^es  in  th,e  drijjin^liiyiMth^^hiqh  the 
author  us^.,ppnj«Aoi^  <taoto,  4^er,„thapL  in. 
acAi^y<iiew  inxrasttgafticuw.!  Xber^bat  t^^wi^ 
lerx>ver(thegro«nd*ifi  Gmgoroiikisiri   *^j  «>'* 


{  l^e  seventh  ^ftkmsei  o#  hje^  ffistbvt  c£^M^ 
di^?«i4^B6>ii^'^4Hdidl^  «6iiti)^^ 
lt'reM^tl»«"b^l^imiikig'<!tf  ^H  ^ixi^Mftfa^^^ 
tti^.  AUdth^r  tbkiH^'^wift  inbkMte  thb  8|<^ 
T^/Le<i'x.j  tod  i^ittfinlit^  Wiih^^^'  ftiegt^'loxd 
d^\»ai8«dtj^tfi^  ^  Myi^^^4%V.^  i^B^v/^A 
^^n^^ih  4read<l)^im4^Vai4^y  irt  ib  tk^ic^id^^ 
atidiaft'€itfi%s1rik^i<tyi6^'ffcfMt  iA'4i««6i9^ 
bf  ^thbi'Fdi^^''^  4li^'  b^m^€  is  Q^«q|tflft 
l^tls  It 'y!toei^ble8l  iuMfim^i  inteveming' pevftt 
^^^  ^enth  mN^i^i^(^Wii0  if^UMi 
lit^ntftoiY,  pToba*bly  bidcause  W  >rol^i^i^on«^^ 
of^htfn^p^ared'otaly  »  ftw  y^tK^^^ib.' >'Ba% 
tb^  po^i;ifi<5slle:<^  AlettSQd^rXViJitf  d«ic#it^ 
with  ekborate  care,  and  occupied  g^*M}  p£||vi 
<k  (he  ^^liMe. '  Th^es^  dha^  atnUng 

thb  ^st%^  itiost  solid  that  dr«go#o?t<is^liii| 
Writt^. '  [  Oontkitftyos  ifep^rti^  btj^th^^i^k^iyfs 
ei  ^lj^etidi,^enio^,and  ^itardi^  tbe^^ook 
6f  li^^el'4^aMb4^ti(y'iMi^b«temteiibiAa^^ 
fWM ' ^h^* ^ft^i4*l  ■atel9tt''t)tf'»wttofa*'Wie>f 
wHt^  ^ti^^  Blayticddus^  barii^en  tAiAi^^td 
^^eni  f(»  ^e  s^ct^t  hi«lldf y  ^f  t^e'  t^fi^iiil 
Ee^  IS  so  W^  >upf4(^  iWkh  ii^poblibiKid 
dO<^itditnts^  cind'  he  en^pldy^'  thfem^  w^tb  -^ 
Httle  iregird  ^f dr  pnj»rp&«te  of  tttlgAr  ieo^ffafei- 

^9an«]^dicf(ft<tb^*\iti6;6iiii6tlk  pi:^nimt  i4^  aH 
the  contemporaifes^  df*'tl!ife^P^^ 
put  ^a^[- at  o^ce '  t'iid  Wiih<:^  bxstMinttUon, 
bm^g  hlstdtical  ^radoiites.  AJ^xanddrVi; 
is  d^s^Hh^  by 'his  ^oMsi  hiBtoii^  W«^ftMtti 
Wh(i«j  "ev^St^day  V»4dio«ri<yir<^€ietfipitb*  «i*. 
Mfltss  ^^a^tldless  *g^,"Whbi«  rtftt^^^s^^W 
ttfe  t<rir^  ^'J^astite  aridiiw  iadVjiicfeiweM <* 
hk-  ^uSiily,  Who)  ^  had  tieit&ibr  pbliti^id  n» 
pacity  nor  serious  deflign,-and  whose  nature 
Tyw  tofli  f|i^volQU^.«nd.tqQp3f4F^M^.T^  for 

9inbit(tOB^f'     !'''•'.    'K        -h-'l  is"  r  "i.'.T'Mir  jr:j;i'i 

'  Tbns  •eixieessive  depvecii^OB  of^  w-wem 
whoi^b'tifents  at^  feiicc^S'wei^^*A^  sOttn^^ 
tion  of  E^ope  h  >lsmX|^t:(Ihe  ^i 

ta 4he. hiBtociaii.*^  hahttof .ayroidiitt' ihe «ed[09 
s^astical  part  of  his  subject  Lfooking  ll£ 
secular  and  profane  things  okily,  h^  do^npt 
s^.that  Alexian^er  fills  >ffije|ai  §pjipe  m!^ 

temporal  authority  as  to  apply  thet  resobreas 
df  the '  one  to  the  purposes  of  the  oll^r. 
Its  strain  which  hi3  policy  as  wi  ttl^^J^ 
sovereign,  laid  onj  hia,pp\^pr  in  ,ihi^  Co^iw^ 
w«a  bxMdi  >  of  ^  ootnseqii^noea.  iut  •  tiie  ^^iifiJEfe 
g^^frftdoir,^  tmd  f(>r  Att'afttey'''tt)tiheK'^^^  Bb 


— t- 


;■       '  III 


st^fn  gAii«ei"Pontiilkat  t&digt'Mi^iMr-dtoalgMtmM^ 
laee  Wede)-  i^  K!tcbe-«<6bh''8laatl  -.  ;  i-Nl«tita 
vt)n  kiiem  ri^t^^sen  ThA^dntttg^-^nd  H^i^t- 
sdieAiikui  efnesSiirtttA  ^r.  cider  J^ttlluflf  if/ereiiKelW 
ih  d^^'WrnisU^n  mis  ^^^emh  KAtu^diekte* 


7S«  £o^a».m^timryIffffi«t^j^iJif>rian. 


B)i#9^>i'witit|*iiiJ.«tlWJ!„Mwiie(l„waft,tb«.sj(i- 
n«|[i«n0  (iMBiple„tUat;Adrisa.iflp»ut,jto,r* 

J«mt«ii*e.t..j.  ■■ .,  [.,|.,    .J,,      .r,  I  .■"..I  ■  '■.■L  ■■■ 

{Mmid9at«u.A9,Il9tpH<04i9  iRHfljidlitj,  of  bU 
^edJAO,    I3jptq:ha4,  l>e«(,  wo  ]ijpo,9ri»iIW 

•ttMdtmts..   JJii&iiieatr:R(;v«r.&^<ttin)e  sp«)rik 
H»-ngM.»M.p«?roftpfqtly  iiiTfta*«»^(J,.,  .^ts 

pi*r^t«ftJracti¥i(y#Bdieffoj;t,,.,.,  [,.■    ,■  .,   ...| 
gftiwr^:^^!^  y^i£C£;&a^a  .Jji*^  it  iifpe},  ]\f.ve.  bum 


IS  m  spimoall 

ea.  niME  noB  in  AlexmiVo  vi.  diiploravisaus ;)  ikm 

PontifiElbas  jn  hUo*  fnfurliwffl  fneluaa-dcflodn- 

70- ■■,>'■■  ■•  I       .       ,.■,., 

_  t  Contra  dicUin  ale  electiwn  xeLwiuroUtnio  da 


It  dB'r«»  et  MduMtal*  lUemlt-^JUriial. 

4b*j16(W.1..  .  '  :<,.  '  1.  .".  1  '.  '.i.  '  1':'  ' 
-1  KoUtMin,.Bp«»kiii«  if  llie  iM™e..of  Slemi, 
eud  1  yrs:ataaB  auinij  nikguIitMn,  qua  mnrUIni 
tMetiti  6taaek  ahiecellare — Mugna  qnsdaiu  de 
tt)  MW  mra,  trdUK.'  RlbgulaHa.  tMKdlbSI  V  4iv 
■adlla  pbtlioentar.    Tke  OmloEof  Lqcds^  <id<l 

The  GenriMw:  Ader>  virtutum  gloria  et  dlaci- 
prntuum  lande,  et  Ttln  BancthnDnia  dBCoraria,  «t 
ri«mtegMiWwi.M-oBiniunv,r«i:nin,i<(raBineato 
dotacis,  4iiu» 'tajem  .Hiiwntai4.aAi.vaii«r)nidwJ. 
<ll«nitt>ttmiw»»b>Mit|  .ut  vtMi»  ah  .onwibwi  »in> 
bi^ndiun  sUi,M>-neiui*»ui  pf9>"acatiu,.an  ilia 
UuiKumiiswiAint  gV»;)<"'«"wft.PAPMDBdl9iit 
IM  «AiHr«nda  \a«iit.'~CiMiiai\ii,  ViUi  PaiU,  .iii, 
15ft.  ISSk  The  V«itBUa^  t^ttoato  »3uie«d  ;,E'rupter 
divinas  vrnnteiret  doti^quiUuslpsiuu  iueigiuiiwt 


wfbiUt  thft-.cliflptwr-  «ie>.^tft4i  Qeofgt^'  diAin- 

Kipgjpowesaei^  an  jnfa'lible.jraQftnsj  of  *ub- 
jugatmg  Alexander,  by  calling  a  QounciL§ 
CharlM  Tin.  clmined  the  crown  of  Naples, 
and  threatened,  if  inrealdtQre  ehould  be  re- 
fused, to  depose  the  Pope,  not  by  force,  but 
by  canonical  proof  that  be  was  a  heretic  and 


conspiciQliunug,  videbatur  a  diviaa 

picioepprt^  /onian»  e«fllesi(e  v)ciLri«lii,  Huum 
ruisBc  .dtJActuii  et  jirtbo^aiinitjim.— Romaiii'ti, 
fleui\a  rfi  Vei^ii^-  «.;!*.  ■■'Tt^'ill/AbiBfcoprtr 
Cir>I(>(Ba<''*3)Ks(.  Omae<  td.  ■&lH<iexjfiloratDm..iiai- 

■'WWi  *"'  j^'^-W  WPicnflw;  firohitati^,   ei- 

'iusjus,  aa-  m^gmattB  eet,  qnan^um  jn  nunvm 

>   iiiiqfianiBndiv-erimas.-i^Ptihis  de  Wards 

]BpHMr^,9A:   A'pnMit  oi  "^ismlt.  viHiiM:  UimS- 

nana 'DuiLilicBiihiaedidiTiDuin:  liniuutein.1  maff- 

ii»pi[(W)i  ■;Bi|eWla„g»i(efn.)»q,nMntifl  |»api,n(ts»ir 

«,„™   In™— ,,«  'iMestaatem,  ooafiiljii  et  aentenliis 

'  omiijbus    'deniqije    Tlrtlitibia 

OrnntlaMaiam.  i       ■-'.'■  1      '' 

'M.  Diood  cka  sar^y^iiikito  pikt^Oca.-r-Maafrsdl 

>,tl>i>.PwiiW]<)f  FfliWff,  AM,:  Ur,  .Wes  1  Mji  P 

tW^.>Y'3*J-  .  .     '.■  ,  .,   .„,..,   . 

\  (Jiiid  ,,*nim  felicia  ricorrtatlonia  AleKandrb 

.  I.  Itoinani;  Poottlici  patd(M;e«s^  xoatro  inaffis 

noe  udlaeoa  JWit,  biia  Modivnl  4t  '<n;ta  ^uetaJia 

eonoilii  sel«tantndi,V  iQuld  wn-.tarra  joaigqttQ 

j«(tf*i(ti(ffflwJilp,,i4*Fn,i,l(man^Ur,w»c^^^ 

easel  iBfinaiw^  qoli^  totles  AtpefH,  trangc^der.e 

Irandalnitiaa,  Qalliaa  petatrr^  per  msIuh,  nlves 

a  glttelea'  totavtOiV,  iilri  qiibd  Bhebaimir,  ut  a 

BtimaBio^nMYtlBcaiconalUiim'iiidlcaretur,  Odnyo; 

tarit«w-et«aWK«ptir?-n-R*xnald«»,,Wll^),0, 

Pttjia,il 

fiitptw  propOflte  «  tnittaW  jiiji  coeo  eontrp 
ipa,  lu  t4K>Tii!a^(Me  d«t4ti  eliid«a.~^i«p.  of 

h-ae-a^  U«S  1  CkMitiiBi^ijKgjiNiaMinM  omb  te 

~      lA.mj.  ..p,.K,.,,:-.^-  ,.   ..  - 

_       ._  g^uie  jnonik   of 


8  VeaBtian  deBpattjIi  or  the 
AaguBt,  In  Komanin,  v.  33. 

I  SoggtoogMra    oho    ri&trum^  te 
itoeifc&«a,  coaMdanaae  bena  e^Moe-aCWIp 


lifteWv'pqiaWlfrtinWo  «W1'  injpfl^atorerde'.Bo- 
inaiil,:!!  g^i^^  pncUi.^loxpi  a'aa,  bco  hil  con-. 
'-' — .ia'j   era  per'privarlo   dalla  dignitil  npoB- 

,  lion  solo  catle  arm!  colle  qu^  Huperava 
tnttHKli^ltrl,  nia  perdiiKto,  radabnndo  an  cnm 

de  pijuUtl,  i  ^mJl  poteTaso  gnutsineate 


184 

the  jKip 

th<|,»W» 
teoded 

beliari»i 

awe ' 

hjiHSfilf 
cftrdioiil 


'•^ 


f-O^ 


T4t- 


Jfit^no,  ilV  52A. 

■  DubiUvacli 
Uaiin    Sannlo, 

rm.  ii.  Bi. 

t  Alum  ittaramnltDTnlfo- inter  JUaluUnrt.- 


.  X  lo'(nm[(eflaa  del  ^ap^. 
.   CUerde;-,  Uitt.  d»   t'fuftiet 


rum.— P 


c,  X-acra.  'Nov.  4, 


Cliriat:  de  fftrejuatioba  con  qnald^ie <Canlin^^ 
coine  gia  se  face,  do  cliiamara  SVp  Santita' C 
ConoUlo,  ttlcendniit'cha  el  credort'chB  oott'Tiai*-' 
•atiitna  moltrofAHIl  iheil  to 'MfiHkrlfc.Wcttf 
OnHdIla,  et  de  fMlo  a  Ferran,  d<rr*  {fan  di*  ad 
(l«))ba,^re  par  omal  d^MtA  < '  Et^a  aaearto  «)i 'i 
molto  incJinatA  tkrefata  H«gta  U". — Manfrfdi,  to. 
Vnke  oT  Ferrara,  FebruatT  Iff,'  imt'.  AlS  i 
Jfm<»rt«,iv,34l.'  ■  ■■  '^     ■■  '    ■'    '■■"  -■■■  ' 

f  CVedlamo  elie  Jal  6MilStij<Ulno«H^'fifgiiOT^ 
il-qniledi  ■nariatnnSvltoa'ifXHMiwoiuBUIe 
iB\  ancoM  de  -iaciH  ^  pMrebbe  HlHTTe  alio  cob© 
«neste,per  du.bio  delle  cob«  di  qMB.-xFlorentlne 

lesp.,  LyuDB,  June  « '  140*1   Canestrinl.  f.  80*. 

Dnlr  dens  ni*fjii  and  Sfot»L)  y*t»ltt«'fl;riBiiTy 


qdi  «mit  Papo.    VoBtiafitlB,  isw^qU'llB  tMd- 

■iU  conseatj'laD»de^.d>n  fall 
ail  plaimr.  du  " 


falx^  nng  uomTean 


fr^n'(;orB.— a>mmcH.  iRmOfr'e^n:  Me.  ■'^-      '    ■ 

t  NoBtre  ■flnlnl  Pireert'  pl>t#  fcn«'>il«  wy 
qnon  ne  penoe,  car  ai  ledlt  B^K^BOr  eust  touIu 
obl«mperor  £  U  plupart  de  UenrigneoTS  1«« 
Cardinanlx.  ili  euaaBat  f^t  ang  Aiitra'pappe  en 
iBlentjnn  de  ^reSsrmer.Ka^B^  alnai  qjttllz  oi- 
Biuent. — BriijoiiQet  to  the  Queen  oF  TrtmcB,  KomiQi 
Jan,    18,    l^S:    J)k    («    Plkuseila,    Compagnt 

t  This  vaa  stated  bj  Paul  iv. :  Boa  Santita 
eatK.^a  deitloraxle  migerie,  d1t«Ii*,'.et  ofitri 
VhiaKtrla  dal  pnucipio  cUe  m  eUIaiuato  ltd  Carig 
Id  Italia  da  LudoyicoMoroet  Alfonioli'Aiaffona, 
coa  li  purticolari  del  parentado  fn'cjiiMtl  due, 
la  c^uBB  dbll'  inlmtvitia,  U  pamar  Hd  Carlo  per 
Bima,  la  paors  dl  Papa  .^lesHQdco 'di  efsat 
depowo,  com©  publicajuentB  diceVirio  Ui  Gar- 
dlnati  clie  Tpnnei;o  co'l  RS  t»  quaJl  esan^'S. 
Pletro  In  Vineplj,  che  fil  pol  Gfullo  Seoondo; 
clie  faroo  fattl  U  eaidtoIL  della  prfvatione  da  iw 
VH!enUiioVeBCOTod*pIlea;ibto],air  hbmaoditor 


to  attMnnt  it. 


When  he;  was  gone,  inif.^BS 
lci]^nder  ejtcduiniuniqllted 
ire  be  died,  the  Sorhijriijo 


a  doHpn  which   the  If'ip^' 

P  ft      ■       ,-,  ,  r  .■  '  ,.51 

'.»^T,  Lcwia  xiL,  ihe\[)tglit 

^  lie,  Ca^inal    d'AmDoisa 

0  na  with  FerdUian'd  xnd 
b  mew,  to  a  now  eTectiott-x 

1  f '  the^yeaf  1501,  .ricpo^ 
U  oal  of  ,  Siena,  wli<>i  be^rie 
A  leceaaor,  prpjrosed  to  htx^  t^ 
01  a  CouBcil  and  ,UBdertake7]r»-i 
U,  Jest  tiie  thin;;  shontd  be  AorLQ 
in  i,,aud  tio  the  detriment  oj^f^' 
F  1^6  -  cordi^ats  V^^  weA  ]&^q^ 
al  aader  cptcitiuDed  fhe  idea  foe 
a'  d  then  gave  it  up  wljeii.,ke 
n  thatPieca)|i»tnim<VBaaQe[Ae«r^ 
of,^iua^«."^aDj::o^ciUai4i9,ta,"  whoftea^^t^. 


delta  CaAieia,— ]>ytiT),   of  B.   Kavaffeto,   Bome, 

Maysi;  wmi  »re-FW«Tiii,  easr,  '  ■!■■■■. 

*:  ipitliieddo  liiTfegtotMMeaio  ee)'C*hld»S; 
M^(BfttMtiiM)4«l  faoto  liel  Pap*,  aoaiSor^ 
Big"*  me  diaae  clie  il  Re  ch-°  non  ne  remauer* 
cwm  QuelW  boaa  suisractiwie  cbe'l  ape^fa^ 
baVendMe' iwKatA  aou  troppo  beno  in  wmift 
prat! che  de  E^Mgne,  etc,cuiic)adeDdodi^Uuttr 
che'l  (tabltaVa  oraat,  clie,  flnltk'Clid  tdtea  qilaMa 
lmpt«Bk  del  Reabio  de  Kapnli, la  M-  del  WiWSii^ 
BO  despoflease  a  plgliare  qualdie  expediea'tilvtlf 
rcretWare, U  clileMt,  parendog^i  cbeH  aii  fnSito 
necenutHo,  vMendosi  eomu  aono  gnbem^t^'^ 
COM  A^Ok  ehiem  et  aede  apoalollca.— MaikfMtf 
to  Vati  of  Feirara,  F«t>.  26,  1495:  Mlf-d 
if#»»i>ri*,  lr.-8«.  '*., 

f  Addneeodp  ea  qoHtOL.in^poaito  qnelW^A* 
Bccadette  al  'CliTi»tIants«1mo  Be  Carlo  qiaodo 
aadavft  Inlnrealne:  che  arendo  par  tM>IitTa''ni{ 
sanlfl4  male  anitno,  Qon  ulo  Ri  cAnMntlUl  |||# 
li  Blg^'IHocesI  clie  agerut  onntn  eMa,  BWifK 
neo«eeitaMad  IncIlDatmilJ  et  basarll  lo  pMi-iJc 
tenetli  la^naSt  in  mezo.  la  fanoo.— DeQk'.BT 
Saractnl'tO.Duke  of  Certar*,  itme,  OcL'  ST. 
1501,  ■.",'■  -."..,.-   ^ 

t  Le'Gei^dre.  Pie  du  Cardinal' a-AfrAobi^'r. 


Xi 


mux T*etWiiAn''qwT^ itiDa;Mua-'fl.  \'ft 

mifiitlftti  "o*?  ift'^  dff&tiM'bfidoi- 

fenklB,  'hpd'relnaincl'd  ■liiisjitiiiflJit'^an'd'waa 

feritdV'.WoTs'e'  Ba'aer  Aleian'aeV' tWti''iioflbt^ 

eiWtiihsiit  ^i?  riot  H'ttn.ittkUle"6jiloS^tv' 
fii'^intiiteBte*  itiofireS  of  crffMciihiCe;  ".Th'fe 
flaw  in  hia  election  was  too  VeiJvtb^'  itf ltf-1 

&'m  'bv  prtlfiHHSg'  oH-iia  ff&y'than  Hf 

i'ife'f(ianiOg't&'  atd^^t'a  Pjjpfe  'cf^^fea'liV''tk6 
H^  k  Fraace.f  '''-  ''  '.  "- ■-<^"'>>>^  ■'"'  "I 
'"KlBtf  Fetll(nfrtid'i&iitraualiy?i!iifeitpifea'^tt 

OTiiMt-^  'f)f  "'CbMo^a  came  •to''''ftbm'6'  arid 

t^'  6rit''tlie'  iHdi^aladn  Brfi"Jic*r6V'^* 
O^elt " "  A'  Jouit  'yiriliaSBf  ^Mii'  'dSpife*ea 
W,m1ai)iJadi-Stfait.''kritfPt(rtup,  t^"i*)- 

t'^rigaihst  't1io''Bcaiidals;rf' WP(it)acf§ 
igftder  TecMvdd  Wie  enviyy^irt'&feyHc* 

ift'ite  iaraitiaT3.';'nieVfepr4^;wa%^  w- 

AMbtte'iieteeHsity'of  ilttidfoilgli'relrt'Triiitiin^ 
th»y  damanded  that  a  Council  ahould-be 
i^^lecj,  a^^tbe  .Laterani  thej  j.of^rniei^ 
(he  Popb  'thsti,  ^  |Ual^>,'epuWSe*ii'wit^ 
tfaatf' kia  e]tetio)t[Ha»i.  void.f  >'iJH«Fi«pliBd 


,  sa  «leccL(in,  f  quun  graves  cosaa  ti^  mtentai 
'  quAD  cKaudalosas. — Zurita,  159. 


ai 

bMuMiatSii'feii. 

S 

ia4nf.ma  <t  »n 

lA'WliW'waS'lfflfttist 

Wi  'ite  'SbUhlsli 

iiiid 

.J! 

>'liiS'H«. 

ni(  inals,''''A 

Ct*  .tlielTfli 

dt . _^, roUiS«4ig 

monthf  a-aeheme  of  refontt, -wbicb  has  net 

POhJailVokj' aiacl(J](,  ftiEGtottot;.  biit  ..tifO 
fdoiUtfl'lsAer'  tjM^'i!i6r»''rtiH  acting  as  od- 
visera  of^  the  Pope  m  the  .aff^f'of  Sayo'ftii- 

Dunng  the  sEort  interregnum  qyee  wfiipi 
tbM'pfomUe  «£fitn]Rt6ivMBi^nt-!aaMd,  Cardifal 
BSfWiaiWiS'ttttt  Mth'tfte  powew  at  k  papa! 
legale  'iiiti(i"0'ito1i«al  ,;|tl^*^lett^'  tb  4Te^- 
dW  yj.„,«o^t^!W,  tl»s'  w;^Wni,i;r,,of 'liftT't'M'e 
1^Y.'iBMt,i«UM]Dei)B.' t«stiBM)Qy  wa  po»h» 
taiudiihaj'tbtriBlHteiof'Boaietyiwfait^  the^Bor- 
^^■,^ftie^SfelTei't&-a'bdh"Sli  iri'the  dtjlrii- 
njoyV  oE,,(i'(^,j^iiji^fc„a^4L  ^^  "iriflMi?coa 

Ife  win  ■<:panfit>  BiiiniMij- '  Slic  le^tamat 

liri^wi'a'iw  ti^i^  tbtf  •fm'wf  of  'potsuasioDyEind 
to"  .te^]fl^;wo|5^  aijiborfty'-6f  rtc  papao^'  in 
a  district  where  Qie  idea  of  yi^  Str^tft  .it^ 
qnene^dni*  .-fMflai-ietnfa,  and  each  aaa'a 
^afMyVMWitoted  in'  Uie  ^ror  he  trns  sUe/to 
iti.^irt'.V|,In  feis'l^'I'eltt^t.dn  the  dayijf  Mb 
f^mval'at  NAmt^>he;aQtidjunccdthat  he  co.nld 
»e«orDpli*b>'ao4hni0'iRt|bw<t'  troops,,  as  the 
d«B»liB'ihe'iMid'*o-dS«l-with  wOTe'Dot-to  be 

dfli  l^aW;j^J^!AO'l{t|t1aVee$o4that  Alviano, 
ibi^  nm^-irhorr^^terwardf  cpnunandeii- tfie 


TFie  SoTffias  and  iKeir  litte^  'Siatorian. 


1^11.  3A«  3aiMi<^  find  thffr,  'fT'^  Mi^rtan. 


188 


27ie  Mt)9rffias  M9$di  Oteit'^  tu$m  ^Bkforian. 


Jan. 


Pope ^infonaodi  ikimiiJatthaiosih  muk  i 
and  libt  otdTiabsobod' Juiif^fit^ 
qoimr'thi^  dDibodkim  flhWdr  M  ii8fU{/if 

iMithvr  ^cleafawtieaitbok'rBicito  iwaapoBsf 

heiOoiDmim<A0d'^iist«liBf^sb<nfl4^te;|miiiiiwd^ 
hfA'^vuifjMD^gooia  Icosfisbbted^j  ^di'bj^ 
bteo^  tiiiB«d«^dt«f  jbertboyilMndffi  lMade.f  - 
itlw  orden  ^  lMik6iiiiNie^<biiiiiKhilg«iiiie9y' 
Aleiuuid^C'i;bIakii6dJ  jiiiMirtwm>  oveF   die 
.otlMP  i^mld.'  rWtieKitlie.  f»bjda6>  9fnl500^ 
was  celebMed;'k6iwi4aLadti8Ci(^4iuii^UHv0^ 
prodlice  fkiiiDor^'tf  it)«i3i«)mad6  applmble 
tQ  the  duuL  -  !  Dimes  loporleai  tystit&fe' 
power  msimeluded  n  ihe  Po^'^ -pravc^^ 
tk^f     Sixtas^jiVi  hiU  attepniKtod  Jtoirestsaiii 
thisaHpei^ioiD;!  'bi^i  Aki^deA  allowed  it 
toipre^aiQ  ;iedd  tiie  ide^'lhai  Ithein^Muenof  'H 
sonl  eofiild  b^iiisatodjbf'k  BiHss^ata  pastieB^. 
lfiD;altfiir  bepaibe ;4»  1  Iu8 ' liUde lihe •  »<K)giiiMd! 
bciM£  in  jimke.tr ;  m  ^tm  aiupposed  KfaM  t^' 
twefia^jt  Mbgs^df  iWrti^lfdibfui  cBed'iipderA 
senteica  ^of  ^  excomiiiaiucs^Di '   •  ^H^e  *  Pope  ^ 
ffakte  them'  postimmdutjibaialatiaoy' o(i  eoB^ 
dkiba.tbat  tEeirt'tooooikHnjdifqha^ied  tiieir< 
debts  to  ike  Gtiturok§n'  it*  waft  'kei  Jwboiitt^- 
pMed  aad  cbBiq[>tebd  Jthe  dj^lEfeianoeof  sduls 
inl  .piiE^atcffy^iiSnid'iinitibQted  4jie  ^rastfteosc 
wkioii^A^oi^Aboldu&'aoftj'iBneoas^'iD  aw  enl' 
bouf ^  aet  ^hemaekte  iord^fend.  i:  llbe  mass' 

*  PolliciluB  es,  quod  eciam  lurapepta  JOptej 

extlii^,  ^ntltiqiiiiftiv^tidetti  cdjiarp^lsbtiiAi  ad  ritcrm'  < 
Boiiuib^ecdeBia»Btt^{fieaduHt>sed  ii  apomle  ^hej  i 
ad,  Q^^d^iif  ftgmflfti^lft,  ecGl^aMifl)..y^jrift^  veljpti. 
libertatl  sae  m.iioc  aam  dlmitteres,  gue^tua  ^p- 
bilita$,  quamvis  pemicibsa' satis  et'  luri'contrantf 
faeritit^  per  <)ttinqii«tthitrrtr  k/b^tfaH^  <^rfi\it':  . 
.  Vvhimiia,*  taq«6  oitaiiMtKts^tti'  koti  4»lBUaiibYiB 

nunatemi%teneri.l|^U9?«  p^^j|iti«m  declooiMa^e*. , 
denuo  tontes,  aci  ea  omi\S|i  ajgas,  qu^  tib!  nec^ 
saria  videbtmtt^  qtiwiadeitj  "u^f  ^ua,  l^Jictip^ 
sima  HtitUendFatit  Mdla,"iiHid«fiit  i6Mipi0eat:->-^T<> ' 
A]^QxaQdeff.4of  iiibnaD3a,iJ«iii6^1dOL>  Ftaromi- 
sunis  ecjplesliMtiqas  fi^  ^a,  i^i^f^  ^pBOje^lia^  loU^m 
cum  ijiyo<^cioD9.  sL  (mh^  fuerit-^  UrM^iii  g^laris, 
copras  et  compel^ ad   •   \  •  Coijcedrhs '  lice'ntiahi 
eidera  Ale^tandro   ipsam  lleYenat&^'aacioifitat^ 
nottfis  apQBtodka  ex  Aeotoi,  dbiitt>  el  btuki  Hmti-  > 
tall  consfjicia  penitua  excludeadi,  lllamque  pro 
muritis  errorem  suori^,:etiai^.^QleH^  (^  oippia 
alia  boi^  einsdem  cflififiscajTa^  duclaran^^,  puD|as 
.  .  /  Noa  plistaatipu^  quibus  vl§  p^f^i^w^p^ibua; 
eclam  iuiainento  fijrwa^ift.'— To  Blsbiop  oji  Vf4aa; 

f.  Dulie^of  Fejryiigf^.  U),.C!ftr(30uifti,  of  JJlodj^na, 
January,  1501.         •    (     ,     .  ,  '         .< 

t:  ^  wa^  o%i^  iJ^rined  by.  ^e  W**^  B^7: 
mundos  at  the  Jubilee  of  1500. 

§  Tibi  per^r^sej^t^<]^pii)[^ti^tn,!eimaDfl^ 
at  Alfoasiim  et  Joannem^,  si  m  etrripn.  pl^tu  uxaga.* 
ifesta  peniteiUie  ^i^na  aJ$5^^^^^^^t,  i^l:j.ej^?^ramu» 
nicail^njls  sentemsia  ^<^n(^  «lus  q^xisiAiria  et  peius 
ecclesiastlcis  si  quas,  pfQptei;ei^  iacorxerunt  ,  ^. . 
absolvaa.— Tp  Bisbw  of  OporjQ,  4<uly  S,  15Q3j 
Co^rpo  lHj>lonuUico  ^ortUfftich  »'  *^% 


wa4ii0tihddiiieo«dUnry  v't^^'^^sititlM  «baittas 
c^diM(  Mkit  vjjieitbel:  ^Mfikm&iiiMi^i^ 
tHtiea  wpi^t^idMl  t^  «;^ttette^.f  ^'^^V^ ' 
«ame  to  bei^er/effid|d^  dM«^tidi4kttt  M>  «M'' 
flesftr  n  i» heottt'ip  itt^m  ^tUo'nloti^dilik- 
^>tti:i4faV'' >b#^    i^WbbM  ><|tteiaitoed'  &^' 

liBjr'tbeseiiBewprai  4ti  the^^pivfttiy  Mei^ 

Aleiabdtv 'eJielPei«ed^<«flst  iiiilii(dc«''^ 

nopeitiail  beJca»Mt  th^  Pupst^f  W  beo^m^^  * 
p^ti«U<  f|oiret<  4#  &dyI^-l^  -tiepie«i8fil'>^^ 
pcQDDmMMffly  explldftdd  J^  Ms^deiM'ib^etuMt 
M^'kiiidred.  1  Btti  tkef^^aktiieM^tlMii  mti 
;iMieK6^»«iitiierjaiire>ttOT)MftHn[  ibe^tt^lM^<^' 
aliMBtiiidepettdtfi]^  feiidiloti^s'  li  jlriiA)«i*iio 
rmes^HitM  thbpersoli,  aDd:4M>4kP  be  tmied 
t<idkitb^i£ll,  oftlD&$^^fiiiidi^*«tFetig4lH' 
ea.  4ukii '  aOMdii  <^  I^>ltti;^  I7 1^^ 
tmn<  olian  iiereiltary  ^leifiML/.' 4l[  isr  «>>#lto' 
$afin||^  x^  Ckdo«iii^diniiitteiiit!h#>>Fo|M  ^^'^i^: 
badty -bei^«d  i^ecum^^  tU4irM&g^  wlei%  iftctft^ 
t>iilitbaJt  tlw  B9T|^^pnivei>^ii^ba»<id<mld'%^' 
iic96Bi)U^Bbfed'  'by^ar  iweUW*^  *{^^|>^.)^  '4i' 
waia  sdMtitMi^  f^itha^steavH^Jd^rti^  froteii 
djnafatif&ii^tefeilaisttdikMiisiiie.    IflDsremm^ 
Talffai)i4<^potasiii[in'tto^lkttAde  oiAJMsiiid^f 
|o^.,keap*  wiefthk  <abd  tMea  W^bUi  obeoM¥ 
^oM  sMi  Idnami^    iB4«i€aJ8ar^»  «at«e#  ^ 
^dnqiie9t/Jthetgre^  Vdpi!0^i^  of^tk»  fid^kO!, 


ti 


(    r 


d 


■  **^ai^'»MiT^i&&t^  taireriiiiiyiquiii^T^ 

V^HV^a  '6iiitilbi!bi'dl^bti*^BA^tiHlW^t^ 
auia,!liabet4  l^idoet  Ssinotist  Lktttei^io  M  Stepli-  ^ 
1^1^  is^mv^faU^iqi/  etlKlUMadiiSDSflii  cniiiMWitde:: 


qul^libe]»riiipotfi^  ^MiiBoiKaaiSidutatdle  parU/- 

erit  opus  contrib^e^aib^s  esw^  99ple  jcpf^^rij^  ^ 
ofe  Confessds',  cum  -Calls  ,^raiia  cbantaii,  in  qqa.'r 
dehihcUia  deeesserk,  et   coafttibuilba^  VlreptUl'^ 
dubtaaat   iimiUitur.^liislMiqtkiile^' AMmbMi; 
^1514 :  Kapp,  Urkunden,  iii.  190, 101. 

X  ^rqs^ibatai»  anhnam  qiM  imPargalorio  dfttf- 
jieUir^  jacUitraeaa  evKdeffe  in  eo  toetiuxti,  ia-iqao^ 
'  plaaeiifkQittin  .est. iUad^-^gvialiiaxaifia  plena  veoia 
<iaMi^».|i«(a.dejeetua*cii  aokeaaiia  |ielTiBii  noa 
Vimmj)a» .  sad  moraiiL '  e^  -oaUieUqam  ' veritatoa' 
uotedicat. — Prierias,  Dlalogus,  in  LutUer,  Ovem ' 
Zotf/Ml,  i*.^7.,  '■  ;     K-  '^;    ').    '■  ' 

g  Qui  gMicaiadnlgeniia<<>dicitv^caclosiam.Ba» 
.jnoAgm  4)Q^iP(ista  Csawb  id  quod  dejiaetO'teit,^ 
JtfB^iqoaesfUr— Brtanas^iMd.' <    /i.j.   .>.-    ..i.i 
.    I  EssendoiCdiiaQUiiaemeate  di. brieve  iHta^^non^ 
^liaano  Jfifolio  tempo  a  faqs  ooodni  aoorit  a^ 
conipQ^roao  le:iagiOiii,tt)edwpn&di  potersi  fidare 
ide  quelli  cbe  sMie  0leii  appresee  alla^t tieOoeiini> , 
.  .  ..iftmedoclKritjpscioiilaaeasahojpti^iiUBdeU 
e  m  nco  affezionati  al  servlziis  del  ^padrone,  kflitj 
quelJU  che  Servoao  itaojpdiinpeaaclilaie;'  l>iiaoB? 
rtra  <}aaDl«fafsi  graade  )a  petenzdidluiiipoiit^ea! 
•quaudaiia.UlM)  vaVeftitA<mpha]lo<».dicUi  m.»8«: 
ndare.  — 


304; 


Guicciardini,  Opere  In€dUe/\,'^^ixL 


>u 


ia5H.] 


The  Ikorffka 


ir.  Uiik$t  &£Bg<oatan« 


18a 


a  tfl»AtOfH^Ti  M  lMV»b«a&othing.akc  would 


r^AljBraib  bin  itaMii)  AltM^ngi  Sifioa^  i&e  Pope 
tWaitmkQdlihQr^UiifesdbMaBifii^ktioiliti  liA 
iiTJTbeD  M3i«liiKd€&F  «8ft^;d0id^€£9aai*iBbff^ 
atiav^ediid  ^iccaa«oliia[iaeoi<b3iiattnbB4iii)g. 
lufl(9|iKB«ctalo>Ms  iatfietr^sjjvyL  /  Sfe  iwibt^ 
to  Ar^Buaail^thatJi^  hafluBOug^tiibejPHndd' 

tq  ,ib4<  iBop^^,  tiHd  tried  t6>oo^cilMieihe<'Ih]k» 

oj^  j^le>J[Dbllrt^<iw2wlOflheJbad  tvricGfdrurfen 


pontiff,  and  advised  the  Florentines  t^aut^ijbf^ri 
"^mlM  i^i^\m(M  bj^iotpia^an^Agenjt^Iat 

tba^ie^ist^dJb^tw^ffiA  ^b^  &^b«c  Aod  HBfiiaop^iJ  JmiOWnifonUk^Iiuid  -(toraidliil^  faibfa«r?fi  amI, 
Tfeeifi^ipa^^ftoirtplieityt.ituA^aJ'  d^ndftooeyj  ¥iho*a/l»stti*teiliaiiilcdJbiiutAsJtoj4^  ; '  •  '-^ '' 
eil«^/»duftQW>«^biM[i>atlkfffifiU^ft»  /Xbfidm-^j     OmftiTOtnilofiicentijast  *^weatt.€i»  ikwoj ; 
IIl«jl^etM^^^t^oh A)mb<kj:i»et.(»itiifi^dM  wbioh.^  P»ope  .^as  -m.tltelhabifc.dl  uiging^ 
v|j|O0iimpMf  hfajlftprttQ'P«»ib«^«ft«*fi««i^  j8jfjiuiQi»j'ipi*ii1i;'aoe8  boti^itttn  .quite  to. 
LfiiMH»flr0di  fe»  pfOWtitft  Jt^i^Wf^  C«8aJ^ di«ui]W(togOw «  Thid  Pxipe.iMedto  tq>^  i 

by  torilyjWiig^u.  JB^ft^iijokfe  irf-iCawy*  me6tllito.aa»faDp&^fcibly.d^^dinpn^lfflbiBg: 
id(|b„til^jbit|e]»9^^ 44i^^!ti(^«  ,iHe  justified    bie  toemieB^iaiid  loi^ed^to  diirdUon hia own 
bi|kir)e«igs(itiaii  «l  ^(liatdjkiialVi.bill^^AAdihis'  ^eiMiQaii^.toiv:iwdaih06e.w]KKbad<i^^ 
ind»|i3iage^bjl^yj«»gitbit  b^^fNMMence.aitooDgi  itiMilted%im^ilIn(;B<imeyliei6aidv,8peieob  te 
tI^'Qlesg^..yta«(j«Dttiigbi.W  pr«yjei]i)»  tbe^  ret;  frae;  aAd  hA^ci^r^  aoifidr  tb^tJunj^siwhich 
fofl»rti<w»t//  o.WJ>e«ithe  fi^aabk  wd  Eorto^c  weifepuliliBbeda^aiiijilihMfateelfiJ  ;ThdsfEiiiflfc' 
gUg6#,iglQbM9^0K«  /bo^dly.i|«piJp«ibe<i..tiin.  w««  Adt.qffite  boUoifjiii  jThat  b&  was  not  ex- 
W||h  hi»^.^poj^M»y<,b0waiiiweiited  bolf^teafiWyj  eeasively  8^D^Tiey^<ftiat;baiJ>^]ildjbearrwkk' 
tb^,:^#^^iita%it#iiriide^iai)dilJi«tib«iW^        ^dvekBak^iidppto«£n>nL'tbe  fact  that  be. 
giii^^^iqiuftitter .Q£.hi«'diOitiioiQW  to:keepj bun .  sendiLodovioi)  di  ^'ertant; t4>  aflftr  a^ eardinaPs: 
fr^)^,£jP4l^t    i^^iber:  b»t jto- SavonaTokL§)    fiejdidpotpDoce^ditO' 

tl^|^Jb^<iPuIdiPi«t*b»MKifriittp  itmde  tbfisi,§'  ex^^fioiki^agftiiwtibimniitiiliiSavo 
ai)4  ibatKwb6n;^b0 ^did^ lie  att(ww<aiiaii1rMi8»»    yiittettitoithe^inop^oha.  c^Eniope  bidfcLg[. 
d9*Ri:Jft.;^*^ialval*difl«f»  forijnflHtb^  .tpid  .th«a.maB  a  j)«rv  Hope.  ^OiBflaririyte^abfe 
turaed  night  into  day^so  that  it  was  doubtful-  of  ecjual  self-restraint,  le^  from  temper^njpTill; 
whether,  after,  his  owa  dpa^)?^  biij  son  ^p\dd    tha^o,  )iis;  f ql^lJeJ^,  ai^i!  ,p\\>r^  ^V^vo.  c4p.ui4w.u, 
bc;i6^^i^,cfij^lp',,pf /%  W^^iPy  a?Jc^o£,<?lon3i}rofififttQ.to^Qb^.be 

got4i!-:*3ie.j^eWibeffiie;jtwjdoakkb«baaid.to  mftde  binwolf  naaste*  of  Urfeiaov4ie  publish*- 
anretiT«yi*wW<waa  tnuste^  with ^liis  secret '  ed  a  ^eneml  amttisty,  and  observed  it  ^yen 
pliMis,  t^t  be  liOp^<5aes?ir>chat^tet  would  acams|;^^^^^^  w6r^  ^9,^"?l^^^l|aT  P^  he  (f^U^q^ 
cb^92^ni%)i  K:^QuId,  le^.  tQ  tol^^te  ^u  thjOs^','^f1)e,§9i^  ^4,pMm^^  v^V  ha4 
adVice.'Tf.  Jwi?l¥ejWMttsJteiNl,  wben  fe^wao  „pefcraj?©d.4heir.  Jonaer  nastier  t»j  hina^  ahowi* 
at.^tt|ied^t'0£^his.£orta»e4,  Alexavder  was^  ing^  «ays  the  chroniclers '^at  'be  hated  the 
8tiJHai»entifjg  that  be  would  hdkc^  to  nobody,  traitor  fhpugh  he  loved  the  treason.^ 
that  lie' ma^e  enemies  cveiyji^fherei,  aad  all.  It  wa^.sai^  >^tb;tr^tb,,ibf^t, Al€i3c;*uder  yj, 
'''^''    cri^^Q^tjagiu^l^Was^a^^^  sucr^edfjd  jb^yoi^^  ^w  ;^i«rignB.i**  •  When 

"^    *  '  '*       '  "    CfiBsaraCood  at  the  head. ofiiaviotoiioiis  annoy, 

the  only  ItaHah  artny  in  existence,  the  am- 
bition of  the  BoTgii*&.  soared  to  gre^t  beigb^. 
They,  were  JilbsQjute' in  Cfwtral-  Italy,  wrbere 


1 1  * 


^  So  ne  hf^  opntentwe  ctMtoi/e  oott  tl  PaWii,  4 
per.qoesto  I&'cose  cfae  li'  cfskhideMtnoxi*!  PuffA 

pogjQBO bea^ii— g«rtttwbaat»dacoBtnittBiii^tt^tfe  ,^        ,     ,  .     ,        i   j-      x      xi.     '.l^ 

chfi'ci  qaBclfi^eBsiao'<ia'«««lul  aim  tefftwao.^  {  ^^  rope^tiaa  exerouiea  re^  aifeet  autporuy 

ritraltatedal  Papa^-^Despw  GeBCDa)  Decc  H 150^  r 
Op«^,ii.  354. .  ^  .  '.  *■    -^       J! 

f  Una  de  las  mas  principales  caosasqae  dfvvK, 
paw:  'qoBtfiialit'Mdenal'  ^^iVtAmif^  decasie  iit^ 
pela-jutii'pattifle  simhIo  aqoBl  G^cdeiHil/vnleoiMis 


en  la  Iglesiaestayiesse^eraJpastantiijpavaiBapedir 
que  nD.w.hiBleflse  lareftHinaelMii^^ZuFiia,  18^. 

Jt-Qne'bieBi  eoDoda  que  era  rnray  terrtt»lo^^  y 
que^^dfUROflaQiiartapAttetdel  Pontificado^poiiJ 
qutnno-MTraase  a  Komir^/Md.  160/  t 

g-Sacaotiai,to  I>akft>4>IFenafa/Sej^.  !^^  1901. 

r.Tlie  satDe^Oel  dL    '  -  '  ^^ 

%.'  Dioandoaii  .Baa  Swatiljl  obe  epso  Il")«  Si^ 
Ducaiera:  upo:  btilo.SigqoPe, ec i^spet-ava mdu^ 
taria  Df  tttra,  et  ««  lam^  parlabre.-^he  same, 
April6,:'r50B.  ^^   .'  *    ' 

*♦  Constabili  to  Duke  of  Ferrara,  Jan.  22, 1503; 


■1    r.x. 


1  ■"  •  1 . 


•  TBe  sftiiie,  MkrdVl,  155». 

f  Ittbolpfttt^li  gbtimft  s^;  19  ttial!  coh»Ip:!l 
spr.  le  ttiste  ffr^cbe.  ]ii^  pe^ldma  nfttura  del  Pon. 
tefi^/et  qtiaitlW|  ui^o  altw  ifihel  Imveva  *piiit6 
a  tale  impl'eea ;  iiUfttaij^bsl  sopra  etPonieftce^  ei 
inafedfe^Hdo  Vabi^oa  sua. — Lc^tfet  froju  ^bme  in 
Uflfolijii,  Duchi  d'  Urlfino,  ii^.524.,  * 

1  dinfetafaUi  tt>  l)Hi^  of  'F^rattf,  Pebrdary  1; 

§•  Qu4tff  et  Uehtiia,B:ript:  VlP., I.  SSS/ 
r^^iol,  ihlll.  i  •   -  ' 

7  Per  dor  ad  inteni^^  atttttl,  ehfe*l  Signer  over 
8lj?fn6ri  hantwy  ftppiacet  flifl  'tradlmento,  liia  noi^ 

-rfnH.  Jntir  ir.)  1901 . 

4^gidi1  ch'e 
ni.804. 


leo 


Hue  B<»^lfi^>md'th^.1a(M  JEtMoHxm. 


[Jan. 


Pbpo'si  ta  gfiffit,  to  tak*:  aw^iy;  o«j  '  to;  ;^atx^ ' 
bote^^   Ltksretia.  was  aoaa^ed^to  'tbe  heir ]^ 
Eerrara-. '  AinarHagi^lwaa^^pn^poeed  ftetveet ; 
SDiitifaiit  B6tr^«iid^llw  iDake  oltMnnlnal.  | 
/Cee^aif  possessed  Pi^n^blm^i;  ■  hd  threiQbeDM 
l^lo^enbc;  .Sieni,  <rfi6lb^a,:  [EtaveAbA;  Ibv^^ 
y^MoeL  <  .  He;  leociyed  iidbfite  a^^^oadottiere 
fix»nL  the'  otiief  iadeipc^dont  stttea  id  Italy. : 
^e  Mng:  x)£  Fr^nee/  aj9ferfcdNi^leaft  toff  the 
-Pi&p^4    /Tb^  Wng^of'ArogotL-tprop^aedthJiJtt 
(Oaraar  sbotdd  ifeceive  Tos^uiy^  witia  the^  tHte ; 
of  Mhg4  '  Men  apdfee  of  bim:;^  the  Cvitiire; 
.-empieror,-  and  drbatoied  'of  Italy  i  ufi&ted  aid  | 
-mdNependeri^'iiDidei*  tbe' BOjQ{>t^.  of  a:  plipalj 
-dytastyjg    PabHc  exfxectetion  weiDb  at .  ksist  | 
^.far  as  the  sacMf  boper  6f  Bcfargik^  And  it 
IB  e^iiin  i;hat'  Csbsary  ^te^i  «fi  ^^c '  ^nis^  iai^ 
Juded  by  thb  gtea!«  famUiea^'be,  Md  aT«v-| 
tfaro^n^  SraS.  not  dialikbd  bj  tble  tmksaes  ,<xf 
'fbe  people  idiofai  hb.^ove]i)ed«|    ;    "   f  ;  '  ' 
^  >l£  is  nof^joi^  to  ^ontlepm  tll'd  establhh- 
meot  of'  a.  powerful  dyda^  in  Eomagnu  ife 
■^  act  bf  treakm^a^dsl;  tlie'i%hti$  of.  the  | 
'dhuTDb.  f  Tkoiigb  n6t  done  for  henfsalBe^  it; 
.-waa  not  dotie  at  Her'dxbens^  [GiMar"^fliB| 
inore  pOwciftl  than  Mmatesjiia//^  Virbno,' 
-bM;nbt  prac^cally  moM  YndepdniienL'  Botnie 
jiad  d^iiVedlilitle  benefit  ifc6lDiJ»rnii^ehd^ 
oifcr  "ihe  petty  lyiints  ^0^6^  domsidc^^wcfite ' 
bnecged  in  the  Inew  dbchy  fof  itbniagyKi^  and' 
fmoiHare^  lid  positive  lote  b^  the  bbanfff?    Ih  I 
Ycfalftv  tl»lre'was  bJoaep  fconiiecti©niwnb»Gte-; 
^sar^/tLfln  if it^tbe. Vassals  he'badydfepcfisied,' 
andnobreielumce^  to  M placed  ih  bim;:  His; 
.fidelity  Sfras  Beourbd^for  be''cebld'iic$:inaiii-' 
Itainrhamselfi  in  opjiositimi  to  the  Pdpe.  t  Se 
iiaa  nq  fitiendi  hitbe  dtiber/Itiliaii  ^titte^.; 
rSappoTFted  b^  tbe-  iaeabanBtilbk  "wektyi^  dfj 
.th^  Churchy  be  coidd  bbep  up  ab  army^i^faich! 


r^ 


■* ^T^-^ 


*  P»  piii  ia^solato  0i^orer  <|1  Boma  cbe  inai 
fassi  statbpapfl  alcuiio  (75^*)  Dotide^yien^  clie 
U  CEIesa  nQl  t6in|K>rale  ^a  veniitb,  a  taiyta  ^an- 
'desdlk,  coodosBiadb^  dk;  Alessandro  lodietrcr  i  po- 
tQA^iCi.llialiaDi,  e  wn^^Uxnmi^.  qfMI^Ui'  obe.  fi 
eliUmono  jk)teptati,  pa,  o^l  Baiwn©  ,9  Si^nore,. 
Dencn^  tiiinimo,  auabto  aftemporale,  ta  stimava 
tk>G6;j'e  ora  tm  He  di  Frabcfa  ne  trama.^Macbia- 
VeJIi,  Principe :  0!p<wkJ.  i;  «J.       / 

^  CoQ^itabili:  to^j[>ok^  of  Fei^jnun^  Avl^c^t  >9, 

,T«i??5ta/242.    '    ■/    ;  ■   -;-        'r:" 

'§  NoDodv  exebrafed'lUle'^rffiis  ittore'tli^ 
HhS  YenetW  chrdaiclef  Prittlf.  *  '  ^Aft^f  the 
deMnxctimi'of  the  GM^dtlfieH  at  Sini^?lia,'he 
.WjntfS :'  Abiani  lo  TOl^rano*  ^  Rfo  d^f r  {tfl4ia,fe 
poroB^arlQ,  a^lt^l  lo  vo^evanp  far  bnpepi4;oj,  perciefl 
proBp^rava  talinente;  clie  bAii  era  atcjMUd'li  b'afi- 
fasse  ranhno  d'iirlpedlrlb'  iii  cosa  alcana-— Jab.  11, 
'1508.'      .  '       '    ''      '-"j     ■' '   '  ■    '    '    ,   I'**""  '''• 

I  Avera  il  Daca  fl^ttati  assai  bnobl'^D^- 
Xj^entl  alia  potenza  gx^  ayj^ndo  tatta  If  Roma^pa 
con  11  ducato  df  tTrUno,  e  gi^a^agnatosi  tadi 
4tiet  popoll,  per  av^i-e^ltitohihfd^to  >i  "i^tiyt^tbil 
"ben  essere  loro;^Ma«*ifevifll5;  PHhcltte  i  0^% 


:f^^  msff^  ofJWft  fidfflity,:«btMiie4  fociiljf 
jifst'  tiitie:  afml  m^rial  b«^  pf  ind^kQB- 
deaice.  I^efore  tbe  i>^<Uf -invwon^ ,  ji^4 
tbe  Italians  liad  «)Ji|;ttff  habit  ^  aerioiwfff^ 
JfM^fthat.ftetl^rioq^.sttft^^woyefl  ^dx^if^ 
imri  itomHnilylrQnk  fctlact*^  Thetiojcp^ 
tion  f>f  1  iChfirlas  "vwi^  ebowed^  how  little  ti^W 
uraa.ol  tealsf^mrityin  tfee  genf^ml  pfOi^i^i»|^ 
to  *i)iwtioi; '  By'  tjfee ,  aid  4>f  C«sar  Bor^^tbe 
Papa((yJbeei^tn&^i>)iUtavy  power.  ^^  ^ajJF^nd 
^w^  pw^oba^ed  at:  a  gr^  prioey  *)utjil  i^^iis 
sure  to  be  efficient/  "^  j;.  r  :■'  *^^  f  /  ?  .-;:  i' 
The  danger  was  not  that  the  provinces 
would  be  alienated,  but  that  the  Papacy 
would  fall  under  the  away  of  its  formidable 
vassal.  Alexander  not  only  foresaw  this  re- 
sult, but  anxiously  contrived  to  make  it  cer- 

.^!  i-,^ °^^^V*??,Wf  fomMy.8Miil4iPjrt 
relax  tneir  bold  on  tpe  CJhurch,  to  which 
they  owed  their  elevatioiL  He  did  not  wish 
vfco^  ws^nbep  th^  'staffrfo^  w^cl|  ^j.n^ 
^WJged  to  l^^q»  His  p^^ose  was  ni^  tOf^i*" 
n^^mb^r  fbp  Sitat^i  butrtp  consolidate  p^ft  d 
Jtbi  ^ph  a  ;!way  t^t^tflB  descondaAtfi(.afap|a}d 
bcf.tbe  S(eryapt»  and  yet  ^th^ jaia^fcer^  f>f|)us 
^s^coepsor^  ajj<^  ^b^t  >  :dypa«ty  of  [Ppf^p^ 
f4oU|14  px<>tectand  sbocdd^^ntr(4  the  P^^. 
There. iwap  ruin  itt  .th^  scheme,  butr>9t7lj5ie 
;9b^ous;  min/cpwiBonly  «uppqsed{T  J(t  '^ 
jnpt  inspired  l^y  reliffiob  of;  i fstrainpd  }?y  ipo- 
jrpljty;:  biit^lt  was  niUtof  intqiligejrttppj^j* 
<rf,a  worJ4iy^t  ^  fif^sarV  pwoijpalfftf  [f# 
to  jtieceq;;  b^^-the-inatefia^  i^nable4,J^W>i?« 
tQ{  Wld ;  ;|ip  the .  t^matt  Stat^  wbi<?Vi???5 
rd^filda^  tPfl^  ?o  Ipog.  The  ^oijgif^  bad 
iai4^^  &^y  ,th^  ipunoatlons'  pf  tbei|;/ppWi^, 
that  the  [death  of  the  Pope  won^d  jiot,b^ 
shaken  its  stability  if  ,^I!^bw!^  Wd  Apt^b|^ 
(Jisai^h^ ,  ifor  jactipn  atr  tba  moin^  "wl^  ^^ 
wasjleftto  bi|  oTfn  ri^sp^rcea,f.  I  :,  ,^j  , ,,; 
,  .  ,Gi«gprpviu%  likjQ  Bafli»,  i^ccep^^ 
that  Alexiapdearpfrisb^d  bv  ppi^<Mi  whiph^bld 
bjeen  pre^arqA.  foi:  otiiers.    It  was  tl^  :0oni- 

fipj)per,  Ca?a^ . wdr  G^rdin^  Afiiia#»  ms^ 
sei«eAi^itdiilhiesi9  af^tbe  same*tin^#ii4')^ 
fatter'  rasst^fed  ^iov^o  that  be  b^d^  b^ 
poisoned^  This  statement,^  Becprd^,,/]^ 
(Ji9vip,,ia  t^^^pnl;^  pvidw(^,tVt(,ppsU3i^f^ 
ffipppjtfr.tbe;^i^pipp,...,th9  i^pWs{«?fle 
belpre  tbe.PopeT  waa  deadi  ^/^^Ir^^ 
s^44ell  iUness  of  tlu)  others  beoam^  kiu>«s^| 

' ~ ~ T"" — .  '',';. —  < — '    '  i-T 

-''  *^  (!!lii  aveva  unomsLto  era  qaasrlmpbwib^ 
'tfei^6S^.4-aWcd4rdinf;y>di^7in^<lb^^ 

t  Sb  ^ella  '|»drtd  <ti  A'MbBandiro'teia^QAIiBD 
Bapb»:Disni'iofla  ffil  ^enat  £Eieila.^BladUstTbll(^  I!m- 
clpe :  Opere,  i.  89.  _ 

^  Per  la  q'ual  lnfermit&  si  giodTcava  loe»dl^£&> 
«v/]f^eni||Q,e  ;q\lipi^p^|^^  eti^u^  i)  ,(i^i<91i9  se- 

ft'er^np  butjtati  sl\  Jfltto  :fiOft   la,  Jfth|e»7r-Hw5, 
August  16,  1503. 


!§+!• 


The  I^kdHsiik  )cfSi^M^j  on^^^mi^. 
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««'^oft  »tb^  B^rt<li*^d*f  irftef  life  Atl3rtj6. 
c1p*l  ant%bfi^^pp©¥w'tbW€fo*^Tli  t^te^tf^ 

than  a  violent  Roman  fev^R  '    •'       '     .'■.■:' 
M'^/'    '< '*   ^..*r   r-   f    .^-'rti  -  ;;j"   of    Mr',*-/- 

"    -i     '         f    r-   ♦     Mil"    *..  -    -   .'  '•/•'    I/*  f;  ;rn. 


,    4.      I 


AKD    CottlBR.    , 


"./  • 


is'n6^  al^ay^tyyb^  jy«ocfete€rtbkt  6f 'ArtWtfr 
CoBW-.  He  w^  ^  deigymaii,  ^fect<if-  M  lAng^ 
WM  Ikft^ilhth^  d^tfi-fes^  of  CfeKsbtii^f ,  Wfib 
kd  '^  a  «|afet  life  *  btd  <  pdbrishtosbta^  •  |yhll6- 
ddj8W6kl  'tta(its  ih'thfe  (^Aj  im  6t  tbblast 
ce«t*ry.  AhlwSiigh  ^tfesrtr  display  *gi*ehliwe^a- 
pfeyfeiea)'  khntrlitk '  alid  *SoMne^  of  tb'ollgiA, 
y«,  its  nkmiltbh'tmly  i^ttttdirH'iP  i^^'tlbt'fct 
all^  ^^i/deiftir  tt*  they  sBdiiid  fitt\^  In^fa 
fbfgolten  ki^  Etiglatid  * !  t1id<^  ^  it'  1ft'  pefrhf 
a Ufttle ' reriil^afeTcr mt  ttey-ifeidtiM  %£  . 
bc^'T^eifa1idiied»ffa>;0^rtttaiiy.''  -BtitWlifeii 
fflLnflltoti  goesl  (Sii  td*  rtny  CbilieltSKriftiBirW. 
lev,  npotf  the^  kre^ll  t>f  hfel  ui^tipii^sical 

flifetr'bpettff^brisi,' li  b^oiftt^^c^h^Me'tb 
t)brit  otrt  tbt^ diflbt«^ii^6. ';'  '      '       ^  ■'  ^■-'" 

'  Cdteet  t)tibimed!  %H^  sam^  systeJn  'of'^deal- 
ism  as  Berketey,  at 'ttHHy^fb 'skide- tlnVe 
ttwi'  cekafilly  Witbiiirt  conbert.  '  Hi^  (>*Am 

Ukii^ersam ' wai  ptitliftfefett  in  iTTS,*  ^irffi- 
Iev'6  Phrncfiylh  €f  ttuirvkii  Kk^Ui^e  'baY- 
i/g^  appck-cd"  ill  1  Tl  tf :  Mt  Collier  expi^sily 
saVfe  tn»t  Mt  had'  spent 'Wh  years' upoti  i!lre 
Wifctrtrtttkjn  of  ^is^  dofctHne;  and  Whl^dtes 
ttifeVmatter  in  -ftdih '  a  ditfefent'i^l^  '  Aid 
timper,'and  th^bWi  >o  ttindi  hew  liglrt"il{>oti 
80Ae't)Oints;<hiitit'ift1mpott6i!de*to  qtiestioti 
liW^felaim'  tb  the  indt^p^ndcfit  (!hb'ovte>y:!''lt 
ttfefii  nieftaphysicAl'Wmrtetf'  tising  'fhd  Word 
strfet^; th*? fw*  «^h'  are  abotrt'^xn^  alev^ 
"Beiteley  became  a  widely  ^own  wiite;",  a 
poleinfcal  divine  of  liiffTi  repu^J  a  mia  of 
great  iofluencoj^  a4ia  *  oish/^p.  Tlie^  very 
aatne  of  CoHiof  was  unknown  in  Eh^and^  in 


\\ 


•  Qnkdirdiiii;  J^^^  tf'^Wto^iihlW.  By*e 
qti66ta  sla  la  veHtiK,  ne  ffi'ftMie  eb^loi  moH  o  k> 
notte  medesiina'o  fl  di  segttente. — Opere  Intdtie, 
ill.  802.  ' 


^f^<if  aiepfttinb^  or^iwpitt  R^Td  and  BogiM 
^BOgrt^^uttti^/Ba&iMoU  iti  198^  refnew^d'k 
Veptkrl  of 'the^COao^  «nd  «obte  -ntiiir  pkcefe 
by  vtoibfc'antliotSi-  'Bn$[ibetw6  meniama 
befOTrf^tkft  wbrtA  irltV  very'diWfefeilt  iftlmni^ 
QPhi^' l^uni- of 'Beri»itcJyid<^  hot-dependitipoA 
his  Id«ili8m :  hirldetiife  has  faadi^e  inbk 
tO'b*t*e««!i^rtrd'btfe^tiseitwas'iathered  bV 
«6  ftubouS'^^mlm'f  jti€(t'a»'OoTHer's^'thonffli 
r^^llytthe^  $aHie<  tbhif^,  wvwloigdtten'b^cadsle 
ktemifrlrpTn[tli«morftl}of.aTiob6<fy;  Be^^d- 
Ifey^wcta  4  man  of  -giieat' and  VairieNd  pow«r^, 
of  rtndst  dtgagin^  B^ositiqB,  of  Aoblcinrfe^ 
•He  'fci»6tef'nMicn;^his  rtyW  ^b»  exquisite  ■; 
taqd,:  aboVe  di;he>  thritr  iiilmseljf  ivfth  'eaGxn- 
%iartn^  {into  ^ub^  bf  the  criWenfs  ctf  feeHii^ 
*w\mh  niiitBd6i0  Kterery^  atod  polstiesd  worlds. 
^Thiis-iaet'  poictJ'sopfi^cs  thekeyto  kb  sue* 
te«si  >  ^e  Chnrehd  Bngiand  Vas  lenieriai^ 
^on  ikat  Wtig;  cdnbfciversy  witii  the  Beiete 
which  occupied  the  ^de  of  tbe  eigfat^enih 
cfeiMny^  FftiloBOjAyv  as  i^  ^he  Middler  A^s, 
trat  in  raStSier  ^-dLibrkd:  oeose,-  T^as  ^once 
a^hk  tile  handihald  of :  thci^ogy.  ^  Learning 
fa  «'  clerffymiAi  'wai^  ehiefly  ^ied  forfiib 
btowBwii&h  rteoujdxleal^agaittst'ihe'eneBiy^; 
and*  B^ntlev  gained  t&orebrdd^'  wilfa  stanch 
Chiiicbhieh  by  ^Ifae  Idemarkt  of  JHtiMeutki- 
rtof  XeptiCTiair  tMn^lsT  4he'jO/«fe«rib*Awi  oi* 
tkff'JSpistkitff'PhoBiar^^'hiihis  battleBevke- 
ley  engaged'  hc^h^ijeal^  «nd  h^  soon!  evned 
Ihe  rrpotsition't>f  d  dfirimpitni.  I^s'peraonal 
ohAnusiter  "was  perhafwihe' pledge  of'iiis 
bp^M|d6xT  (Colueif»^arthod6x]^;  by  thii'Tmy, 
Wds  more  tfiabi  snspivioa^)^  for'  the  dnft>  of 
his'arginnhhtB  vnA  -oeHahdynot  nirdeiMobd. 
Bht  nqitfier^  bid^  ^wito  disposed  to-  qtiarrdl 
K^tKr^with  la-^Mtionflr^and  able  alfy;  and  iff 
it  hid  been  dtbeiTwi^e  ingen'^^^/aii  exceptidti 
'im^;ht  hare 'been  n|ad^  ih  faTourof  iijch'a 
man  as  Berkeley.  B^t  CoHier,  thonglj  b 
Very  re6pect^l,>Te  .'j^otj,'  must '  not  be  put 
upon  the  samQ  levil. .  A.wmple  countjjy 
cfergymanv  he  wrote  little ;  there  was  noibiifg 
totnake  hiB  Wrttiftg^'kno*#ti  bxteept  their  b\yh 
ifi^rits^  an<I"ffi^^'  wer^"%ot  Of  a  sort  vhich 
hi^  centemporape^  generally  could  appre- 
ciate; his  style  wast  harsh  and  erabbed, 
lh<m£^  somet^es'enliirened  by  sallies  o!f  a 
caustic  humour;  and  above  all,  his  jifiilo- 
pophy.  v^as  not  jjf  o^ight  to  bear  oii  tlie  con- 
troversijBs  of  (He  4aj^  .  It  is  no  >tonder  ttet 
ttvo'or  three  unintefl^|(ibl^  patnphlets,  wiiilten 
^r  a  man  otft^^^e  tiiiktiown,'  should  Hive 
fadWd,  as  they"did,  to' makjb  a  gi'tat  itnpres- 
siori,  TJte  olblivipn  which  covered  hint  was 
singularly  complete  and  profound.  Pof  a 
hnndred  yeM» -his  etfetcftnee' 'was  tmr^em- 
bWed.*''  EVito  ifa'hls'  c^Wn  iytfri^H,  wherii  Ke 
was  borh  atid  bred,  and  wtere  several  gene- 
rations of  bis  aiiLceston^  had  held  the  same 
rectory  before  it  descended  to  him,  hcleft 
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0^ 


tfv^  l^a^  o^^^86iil  atid  MkJftet  W  'Body. 

ti^ghi  UieV  tk<9tttbt'i^at^  B^tfrMej^^  %pl^   (^^^i^iH^,  ftffeoted  to  <!^  iHi^fm^i'^ikal 

dtix)tfgWt<tto!rit,'l)y.^y  onfe  With*  a'hmi  f6r 


S1i;9  idlyv^  Hobbes^'  iaittd  M^y;  aes^oite^ 
evbf  aigiitt^ihW^kcW    Bbl^el^lii^ 
beehis  fata)  flStikml4it#Jbfbck''itc>;«h€p  eii^ 
fbd/  Mackiiitod/s't^ttrti!  yik  ab^^^  ^<notich'^ 

d^frrse  lettT^Adc^diifaaii^haib'he  fathers '4i|^tT 

mipnttr^,  atttt;(edi7iiWliiu^d4y^kiedi'Com^ 

\\,\msf  bo^ioiA4ib'  i4<d4e6dM4t1^^A^:ed^l  lAtid' 
lim^eyfe  witiii»iit4o«Mitigi  to^b#  li<<^d}6ii^  '  ^ 

**,iiqn*«n[^tent)^<^  ihi^i»lbpilit^Of  id  ^Bxterftal^ 

liii«ipflradox{;^4faii'tbBi  ]c$Qd^(>£'8tiUem€>ni*  is 
ittjiCoUierf*  katwesrJ *  Tlidt^ i^K^tiuf  Mm <r 
tbae1i/p£>  ih^IfonidtiMbioff  HeAp^i^kfti^ih^kifodldi^^ 
p^tef  ok  i^xbiirt;e^'1^y  the  liiettoivFhi^  lie! 
potedlobtirofai^S^ldiM^htt  iiJiad'^^^fi^t^ed 
talti«»'€ZaWiI.«^^«  V&lgl  abaetoifls* ««  *ppro-f 
b«tMi(>  ciii3a'iDiitdl4adi:.difficik)tti'  Mt  '<;^M(lii< 
aa^mdutiiQ^/iftffcitdtili  Igtiiis '^opiflibii)^^  6ul^ 
a3seQtcbu#iM*  BtA  B^sldey, -#{1^  wrqli^  ii&  a^ 
p^knlfe,  Ad'nfot^taiie  i|o^<>flfead  rt»ii  'i^dade^V 
W/wasirathep  itlcUl^  ti^  ^nlnMi^  <^tt  4ii^  i^ide^ 
tbe  (ano^  <»f!l;tid>pdo>ple,  if  {^Ht  &hbutt^;l>^' 
feuiidjpos^ibi)^;  Ud'w£  he  preletd't^  r%bd' 
thd  ^ndl|j:ar  opined  ^  k^  fy^ipliid^  bid  ^  disiott^d ' 
yie\^<>£iii0<^w4[^>  A^o^lhM'iar  ceHaiihl^iikiarer^ 
tlieiitnilhittiiin  ^bttft-Oblti^^  ^vk-'B(i«I^iii«&' 
tU^  ideoaoeiviiMitj^  6f  tb^  voWr  o/j>itU<»ti'^ls' 
also  :oao  ,of  iQerikfa%'^  N»ittm%ipla«dos:  -it  ii^ 
r^HlibertpibztiDg^  tb  gti^^aft-'  ifr  what%«y  keiMijp^^ 
posed  ^hat>  ^e  ^fil^ar  Md'ii; ;  ^t  lie  betttdnly ' 
did JBut  thiak  tiiey  kal^  it  by  iriy  of  a  toys-  ^ 
tery.     He  has  some  passages  whieh  l6ok  Kke^ 

C'  giiQp 'alli'ditif^iice  whalev^ily^w^eQ 
elf  And  thre  j^blio ;  \\^  dSiey  Bh(m  ii€ 


rri^ly^ieta  WWlgar  error,  and  ffla£  Mi  ftcJ- 
itf^"4r^^  dtill  Hjffiwil^  br  the  X)^d' br^afe. 
N^<  vii^et  ijfe  look  at  iitiy  bbfect,  #fe  feetlh- 
pWfedf  tb'flpiifeW''that^-8^  ft  to  W  of  Tb^x- 
tWn  *dl6ik*;"blit  to  Tcffedioffwe  at^  Vjdintid- 
led  to-aRbw'lJlKAi  thil  assertion  mnstbelS&fai- 
IpStfbli  «#it1? Vx^  fecfe^th^^  Ijhe'si^e  «f)J^ 
b&  ^^ffibfetrt^  clrtotfrs  as  feeeh  by  fti*'8&ie 
p«ii6fl  'fh)in*faiff«^A(t'  pbiptd  of  ;^w*'^j^id 
.aftso'ils  seett^bJjWffbretit  pdT^oife  it'tb6  feSiri^ 

itiiiie.'  'B6fc'^6tt^tT^o  '«^J?icne  we  ^an4,fliW^^ 
ote  cdiiSri(^oi!^fft  wfe  ^ee  an  etrtepial^pbie 
^•^JWat  flie*  Wiiti^  sicn  is  '^oiti^ldtcg  Wb&tf ^* 
|iStt^  n6 i^is  ¥^;f 'liaii  otirset^, *^^ 
a!j^rt  f^oifit^beflbg  percpivfed,'aitd  which  iafin 
no  4ray 'a«f<*kl  by  our  ^en^eiiaiig  it'  '  Wh^n 
w^^We  kikfcfi  Vhy,  wel  ciiT!i  dnl/ an^nr^Uat 
w*^  cabhbt  li^p  li^  Biit  if  mky  ^^6  ^6  ^.A 
Vriithei^lRr^do  ttol*ela  )^fe  <i6nrffel6<^'^'in 
cSi«efe  #htei^'Hid^iiow:Ucftcr  Ihe'eyetlL^^tiTt 
h^  teAifit^  Yo  a^  -^^hood ; :  yi^^^^^ '  ^Whfeti 
sle^kri^Up^tafribii^  W^'db  tiot  stec'tl^feaifls 
aid  ^Ofe^^w^ibl^  seeitf  W'^  iiitcm^'^aid 


irmfiii'off  drfetbihg^  for  T^aKtiesW^clii  m^ 
thtiigh  i<  mj^  bfe^0T4>te^w!ieffieFlh^:Bli^> 
ing'"ysbriViiti6n  %  hi  A^>ink%a  i^^e 
wSdttg,;cdn^ti6d:  llie  Ideilist  tai!^^ 
pbtice  bf  Ihii^fesl  p^int,  Jihd  fi^jii  oiir  ^il«vi- 
^bfe  iftMisiiotj'  iiifcrs;  that  our^^rakibk'feoi^ 
ytctjbtl  oi?  A^'i^ality  of  ^xtejiial  objpfeS^fib- 
iiW'8riffi<*e  to  proV6  that  tKoy  are  r^  riiK^e 
l€tait[that'<kd  ooiiid^^t  always  A^\l^  ^  "kat  jweWajr  ha\re  i  lOtd  oonvietion  bf  tfxe  r^dny 
witkppecisioii.'     '  V '-^  •        "" ^  '"  -  '    '  of  whatisadmitteiitobe. upreaL  ,  .Thisjffllle 

^-^ItiB^u^.bkideth^poiD^ti^tt^t'BiepW^  jas{>e^t^^  iirliieh  t)ie  conchisfdn^l^^'fi]^^^ 
lay'dBleoiieliMQAi^  elthor  as<lttti&i{(t^tly= absurd  s^Wtefd,  90^<^  as^t^ebc^n  to  midc^li^i^a&^ 
onw:  hazUy  magihifieetit,  ^  IThoyaii^theitQ^-  ^toti^e:6xt^t  atid  natore  of  iho  en^6^ 
ably  simple 'P^H' oJP  •a; fAilor^  to^  axialys^  Hii^  ^ 
fadte  of-visibu;  takeii'i]i'a>n}«tiotio^  with  4oiH<d 

thedogiealddtfttiiB.  *  He  WAf  bb  siippos^^  ^    ,  ,  ^      ^   __^  ^^ ^ 

taxhiiv^  coiitt3  &f^  tlMni  somewh&t  ^^  fOuoW^t  reiffity  ^^jfid:  TBb'p^etiometUi;of  ^|>€i^(^ 
-«lB\afl  agesaofflfaswec^  teHj  iJlbti  hi  tio^'areiio*'%ftUed''iiito''^tte^t^^^  biitrnli 
g^eiisi  hare  bB<m:iitrdl2^1y  tmprete^  l«4<h  a  doubtJe^  wb^i^r  t!!if^  are  c^tt^d  t>y  Ibti  c^- 
certidi]Lcbavictio&,wMoh«whehAQft)ytedand  t^i^aTiieAify  ^fiS^&ists  a^'lfrdm'^ 
put  into  wbrdfl^  appear^  to^  be  Jth^' dottifton  perceived  and  withont  ^hich  the  pheiH^il^ 
md«^ysicaldobtrinb  that  everfJacl  of 'p^pi  do'ii'Sliffitl  ^/  ^'  '^  ^''^  '  ^''"'^^  ;^''/.^^' 
cefMon  eonsifits  iin.  a  ^elatiob  baiween  IWO       ^Stijipose;^  <h4^;  -tBe'  bksi^'=6f  ^  miUi''^^ 
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The  Iiiuiiitm:PX-£f^ff(e»:<"id\Gomer.. 


^RmM  ^ ,  rt 

are,  «^lU;d  ^^i  t, 

ai^,rc^|^4  real  ftf 

tiiMi'tijpejTOatW  4 

ofc^f.,,'  He  mi  e- 

Wip  j^ow  hoi  ia 

geife^l;boti  )f 

tir|B  4i^pial  of  .  A 

he » twnt  TOO  ^  ^ 

hit^fto  called  realitiea,  Gave  Do.  e^iat^tce 
apv(,.from  hia  perCeivui^  tbe^  ^oni.iB,1air 
to  .acpHint  ior  tfe  reguWity.TS(ith,'pljicV,  cjeir 
t»in  groups  of  impcesioDf)  AN  f»uii4,tf>  recnr. 
aadw  at^d  cotuUtioiiB^,  >(Ifip„,iB, he  ;to 
accvvit  for  tho  fact  that  they.ai^wdepiaii- 
dent  of  hU.  will,  and  tljai  b&  <f  obHgl>d  Sot 
act,.ta)Taxds-thent  e»  though  ihey  jf^e^  th». 
reailtoea  .which,  the^,  aecro  tu  [bpt-  Jf>-'>, 
Tbe'iflttbe path,  out  of  tbe  di^pu^ }6  obvi;-; 
onsj.':  (lod'a  poirer  wi11,aaffic^  tf>  lA^cotUkt, 
hoii^i  for  the  r^iilariby .  of.  tlie  i^j»e»^otia 
and,^so  for  thf  cuoTictton,  tbf^  tbey-OTO 
reftl,-'.^af^,  to  boidc  eeuse  the..tlv[^i^  »^u, 
ar^jir^,  ei^en  ta  the  ldeali^.«isc<r;^  jm'- 
prmptpiLof  them  is  .convej^ed  jto 'l^is,.tiqiiul 
b7,apine.thing'  extemal.'to'  itj  but  >rt»es  aw. 
morp^'properiy  atjled  ij|i»ea],' ^ofisuaei.t^: 
iiBpujpiB  .which,, oaUs. .up  thejiqfr^^^  doea 
not  «^iat  when,  it  lis  not  felt,.  >V^ip.  pe«p)e  > 
sBiy^asithejdjo  iii  oomipoa  Bpeeqhr*^^  they 
scft^.tbe  aame  thing  at  differ^t.^tinieB,; tlieyr 
mewn  (aays  the  loealUt)  t^at  pi«<4*«'y  *!"«: 
sspei^e^  are  impre«6ed  n^^^  tjiejr.piipd^i 
nnier given  coodttiona  by  the  poww  *f  ^9d\. 
and  tixe  regularity  ft'ith  which,  tjii^  iropr^, 
rio^Bi  so  recur  ii  dne  to  tbe'  f^ct  S^^t-  0ie 
co^ttjons  under  which-God  wiU.juaprMfl 
th^  (ure. fixed.  Tbie^  it  mity  W.  Huppuie'd, 
wo,nid  fairly  repiea^t  the  tnipiifof  fought 
by,  wW*^  Berteley  and '  Collier  w^re  Jed 
to  embrace  their  doctrine,  ^yhe<^tiLey  had, 
coia^  to  beli,eye  it,  thej  s^t  ftbout  STRnging 
ao(l' exhibitiug  tii  the  argnni^te,  in  i^s  ^a- 

TOW. ;_  ■.■..:,■■,'  "I 

I^  1^- evident,  before  all  aigwne^  that, 
t^ 'so-called  Hystem  k  i^t  and  cannot  be 
pTpyed'  The  alleged  proof  .begs  th<«  qoeHtiop; 
moip  than  onoe.  It  selects. |ubitr»ri^y,  in  or^ 
def -tp  ezpluii  facts,  a  particuliiT  hypotheus 
wpicbj  tends  \o  the  foregoue  can^ i^sioni 'pass- 
ing by  wit}i6ut  notice  the  ■sevaraV  o^er,  hy- 
potheses Kvhich  equally  well;  explain  tJie.faftts 
bqt  dp  not  tend  to  tjie  sane  lemUt.,  /Hure-' 
fore,  as  a  speculatiye  theory  it  ii^  pc!(itip 
pmcipii-  ■'■■',        ■■. .;  '  ■.   i. 

But  in  Berkeley's  baodi  it  is  mwb  moK\ 
tliaa,tbls.     Eei  did  not  regardit  as  a,#p(wi- 


l)ttiv^:Ftbwr;;:standipe  (fniftoiO^nt  melritst  aa 
CfQiliiar  did--  ..^wh^y-lbQhihai'batii.i^itiii 
9  ««»^T^ .BJeT  i^ixailfi  tii^iit  iifjBS  nothing 
unless  it  was  a  premiss  in  a  syJlMtsm  t& 
MOTie,!^ ipjBJpg .«f,  ©tod.  !J8»  firing .dfies 
l^.|inuid  icl^gl  tp  ttisriTifeTff.'  that:  iii\!Fhit 
Thfof^  ijf.  .,Fi?i(jfi  fte  MtNallfildMtf  bis  tei»i 
per  ,oi:«r.sQ4M  pwpie  *hc(,l  ftiUy.' Bocepti^ 
his! o^dfieicp,  Tetitnneditd^qilcetto'nitha^^ntJ 
dew)e.«E,  validity  of  bis.|M«e<;-  thoteailt.icl 
a  'cpnipliwt^aBlpf  i£^laoies,the  «ai>rnlfty[i(i£ 
whlcb  is  n*t'e«rtlye3;ptiM*ed'ip  wortfa,  Thfr 
Beingof  6pdhaillieen,(drelid}'h]^ged  unijfi 
arbitrary  ^elttctioR,  /during  tbe  >piiaof  of  th^ 
BO*cnl»tiy«  ti»orj,:  :tb«  ep^en Wf;«  \hter^w 
tli^.ifn«d  at;  a  stt^  towards  ptoWligth'eBeBg.' 
ef  Qod.'^:pi«>i»ti«l,eisms*«f!EnsuHip&Dnsj. 
\vmp^ the^^ t^etber,.«Bd|c^  thema proof;: 
then^  tfi,  cpori™  the  mnXtMf,  heibriags  f  o^wani^ 
th;^  Idling '  BQppiosQd  U)  .b«  provied^  is  conotu- 
siT^  e^deniae,Of/iiHie  oltha  t)r«vious  BSevm^i 
tiiOBs,.,:Ifaniig  bDgM  wrttb  petitioprincipiii- 
h^  clin^heftit'With  circtii[usin.«4)ncltid^tJdoi  " 

Berkj^tpyi-qpittt  in  ge>}d.&itb-of  -oonoej' 
sliovv  9,  gi^tideal  4f  th«  art  of  the  (millet; 
fish  Jn  managisg  h>4  eridenfleti  Tlib  dty  and; 
precise  (iolliec,  who' caifn^*daKzl^  his  ifewi-r 
e^of  huuBeilf  whiiftiM  ^ttendoitf  of  Beiiw'; 
ley,  i»,obyg^jtoicep;i«>»  within,  bomtds.; 
Andaacqrdinglyclhpudj-ihe^bogs.tiie'qBas.' 
tipn  (»»  be'i)ould  not  Wlpdehigiiif  he  wsa. 
tp  i0a.^e.otit.,biB.«sM),  ht  4tMa  riot;eo  on^ 
liV^  Bptlielef,  itQ  f^JiHoti  iqacircta.  Bei^e^i 
ley  waq  a  p)ulp4Ppherchifl8)'  hecailge^bo  wasi 
a  polmnii!;  Offd  tfe  awnnped  the.  Bein^  «ffi 
0»d  in  order  *q  .prove liit.ldepliain,  only  ho-; 
cRn«e  b»  Ide«Jiu%  e^QtaJALWgjy  atf  it  dioi/tbti' 
Being  of;  <S«d.  couldXttWardobe  nsod'ai' 
a  weapon  agwQst  tbeAtlmittu  ^Bot  CoHioi: 
w^  a  pok^tOi'so  Ur  fls  he  wto  one  at  ail^' 
only:bacaiw  he  v.e»  a  philow|lh4r;  and  sd' 
far  as  hie  ipakwiWfw.itisnotujKjnAthaiatiiv- 
bBt:.,Hpoa  C«l^o!ic|iti».  ■  5Sii»  ■  suggeets  -a; 
cuijon^  t«)sp«ii»0i)l  4bi^h  wW  be  l%v«tM.' 
to  pteBentlj-   '-■.        I  11 

An  ^i»!y«8  of  the  «id«i(ie,iwhich.i8  nqari^. 
the  same  ijn  bol|i,<»f  theutiisboWs  that  it  maj  [ 
be,  divided,  iflto.  two  prinoip*!  «ecti6nB-^p«t ' 
being  a  priori,  professing  notMng  less  thdh 
^  d«inoottrate  itdeajisib,  Rnd  'part  bein^la 
pfMteripri,  inferring  the 'trntfa  ti  Idealisin  ' 
tiM(i  thfi  si^]:tofle4  failnre^bf  all  other  vj» 
tetas  to  aqpoaoi  for  94tori.oua. facts.  Thai^. 
may  be  briefly  deacrihod:  te  foUowsi—'li' 
tQift  a' priori  aQp^ettt  is. Winded  into  twv' 
part*-^a-.  It'is[,aontsBd«d  that  tiie  Vulgar' 
RcBUsm  is  imposnble^  since  it  involves 'a - 
contmdittion  ip-ils  temia;<er^  (whioh  of. 
c<>ui«4  doCA  not  falScw,  even  grouting  the 
Bll€^«d  faot)4he'  Bcrfc^leiMl  IdeaHsmBinBt - 
batma;  6., It-^  ooftttndedthat, evengtant- 
bg  thjs  Vtilgar  ReaJLam '  to  .be  «0DceivaUe, 
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yat  tbe  ^ojld  of  iHiatteiV'iii^lii^^b^itisiip^ofiofi^ 
u>|nae^8;  iaz-  Ibel  lianvitilenpUdnoihBnoh 
woiildiiBehie  evefyiustful  .end;^  e^Eisiiiiihaugh 
itiduj^.iiot!  kJ^de  iaiijaiif 'pdi^DfloeiitiBtmf 
stratum ;.  and  theceldiie^iiicedil^aidmai  eoni^ 
peUed.jko . postulate >aupiiidple.hdth;jfiiich 
Ideatieta.iflt  aUa  toi^^MpQUAo^M  followBJtliat 
'  Realty  if  n^ctfixU  bjr  Jtihojia^'of  .iraninip'- 
Hji-^^  nkodDTn-  tenUf  ^hiehr  6f  ooiirse.i&iiol 
liaBd:.by^^the)ai^Hoi^miqHiB3tioiiy.  ,2m  33he  a 
p96^finonf  ptbof .  consislA  in^  aiiligni^  cert^ 
diffiisult£uaisi  /wjuohi  Ifiaa^iau  iB.isupposed^^ 
^ipfIiuo,[while  E^aljain  doesji^  ;  lliefieiaro 
tf^L:  Tlieiidteiieaiurs8.between.iBmd  ifn^'Ba^ 
tdr,r^or  tlie-<ionuikeroe  a£  Iha  Soul  (Wkh'  lihe 
Body )  ft; 'The  infinity  of't8{)acB.and'  ISme ; 
c  Ubeii^finite  dUisilulity  oliSjwee  f  ^».iThe 
oom^tion  b^^wfi^nj  light  iawdBi^tjasi^adBO 
wi  leffoet .  Th^  pactiedlAr  statemeni^  bf  tliis 
Itaaih^  ilKitigb  ■.  it-oGont» '  in  the^GicLvU^-  is  i  isot 
jBimodi)  a»  fat'iaa. /v^e^flemembdf,  aayvphdre^iii 
thdn/mtingBjof  Sari^sisf^islMt  ilmay;b^.D&' 
giG^d^.i2|3j'0tiy  ona  as{]teot  blithe  ^difficulty 
xnroiimd  in  -4ik0/ Realist  bj^tpciboaisidf  ^oni^ 
^fSWHoeib^tweoni  sqnl  aiid  Ibddyi .  ^  So :  too  >  ih4 
tbird  head  >mtay  bcj  jredoeed itoidapend  li^on 
tho.  selution  of  di^>fiec6nd:  finder  jooiei  or 
anothdc  lol  these  heads  vkiy  be  i  arc^A^d  >  all 
that  ^  bffojogfat  rf orwikrdL  ^  Vlfewed  as :  an  iaid 
tQ  jrdSgion.,  oi>  a^  ai  jcojatiibiilaQa:.t6r  irui^  >phi« 
iQioobjn,  thifireoaEmng  looldaQitik  bettev  thap 
^UDaisbnesfi*  .But  ^BerkQl^.>wa8  of'  -a  fan* 
ei£iil<ad»d  Qiitbiisias6c  tempi^yiaiamatadibyd 
Wifid. ,  {:6al,c  an4>  ib^i^ddj  itijifit  in*  {a  jwhimr  ai 
bb  owJQ  1m  hkl  loiinda  oDgoit  wdtponsgniifit 
tbo9e  iiribombie  detmeditheieiieniiesof  Ood; 
tbift  accounts  foe  hia ji^adint^  t^ii draw. and 
j^urifihilt.  .If.lmdQMr  eMf^Ianatbn^be  wantw 
^ii  M  m«y}  be;  f  (»rod);iii  the  hi(fie>r6us  silem^ 
nij^  >^ith;TChicb  Hamiltoni  p^ifpettially  holds 
Up,Bbrke}@y,t<^,the  ffX^toiotb^tiB  Idoalisto,^<£ 
$»  .tbe^  ^Qp.cs4>  xeault  of  ^^eiD  proeednta. 

Putting  a8i4e  AWi»ct^Idias^:  which  tre|;e 
ai  9Qti  of  penuaneBb  grietnmee  mtL  Berkeley, 
tbei  assertion  that  the  Vulgar  Eealhm  inipli^ 
a.  oonttadi^tion  in  ita^JjenosiSs  ieduned  -to 
m^m  only  tbb  much— ^biat  i  'viisibfe  :  objects 
look;  of  <tifierent  aiz0s  and  dolodre  at  difEei^ 
ent  di^taoces  ai^d  in.  different  iigiitsw  TMs 
im^t  be  oonced^d;  jfndi.it;  »;  quite  clear, 
eithAritbat  things  lare  bo1(  petccervied  >  as:  they 
re$lTy  e)i$t,  or  eW  that  tbc^  exist  in  difl^reat 
ymfnM>  the  same  iiaiG, '  IIub  latter  poaitioti 
ie^  iwhat  tb«  IdeaiiiitB,^?iRitlt  soma  cogency,  de^ 
cUr&  to  in^T^oontradiotion ;  foi'Uie  B<oti!cm' 
of.^xisteuce  a^  it  isrin/iteelf  seenwto  be^re* 
pt^gnant .  to  the. . .  natiom  ^  of  iexi^|ence '  under 
sereQaLfoirttis.at  tlie  sameL time,  The^iooai^ 
clude.tfadt  the  thing  aeen^xi^tii  oiilyiA4he 
inind  of.  the  person  i!rfiQ^ercei7jea.it4_iind 
then,  mnce,  men  al\>  Jbi^ye  diiffj^yent  iB^ds, 
there  is  n^o.  longer  ,a^i4i$ci4tX^.ai#Q^t  the 


separate  BxiiBtence  ^of  ttha  ^Ifinga  peiiQdisd 
Sinth  aoMti^  eattArtaaniiitsfOifniiiiifei^  or^dea; 
andrieiicbr. image. ie.iieai  t;QrL>hi^ .^bo^pai^ 
tmsroBt  i 1 4«  ^ddt  i  alL  Jihe^ .  i^iagf^^ard/  diSemM, 
each  fmoL  theothara^i  Biitho(S0ai»9€}1|beni«> 
aieQ0iintiforj>iditt7Cimlant¥iiiu1fliin!biidL'  ;thae 

esanapie,  UieilbookB  ^lEarkaifiyla  itfiidj^fts 
theyleitoiionJiy.^iti.Jiia^.inihd  .when:  >hej8Bi^ 
thein^;  musl<  jbei  siuid  t  *o  jiisnidi  itmta  mlot^iti^ 
nasa^wheneiRtir  lie«ish«la'iiiai<ay«fl^iaBd:taiaa^ 
yitee  linta  bwmj^  iidiflbq¥er'<^eii6pcnls»i.tke^ 
Honiriaq&w^iteiacfwimtifon  djl^e  hikt  itikk  hh 
alirayariada  .the  na^^pola  >thei<e,  >  iLiut  not 
ptiiam  in  lheit'jat^^;,anddiLgtaii0taly  jfoiiJtbc 
cejypdanij^  'X>£  ^.oor  i  perceptiioaa]  undec  i  jgivdn 
eonditiMe?^  "Wl^i  re]|iJie&  BeifceleyvwaikBOW 
t^  X34ld ittxiista^iibiL tiiat  &>  had 

sbsteia  ui  aod'^  ihe.Ani^Dof<  all  ihuiga; 
and  dnder  tfaes^nhrann^^tanaeeaib'  is  -obvious 
tpl  si^fflise  .  thai^  Hei  (su^iplies  /iuat •  wttb^  * ihe 
images  bgr: « i  direk&«&»£  oil  iHis  .p&kswy  juid 
that  Uieyt  reiauri  re^ijdaiiiy  betoisa*'  Ha  hasIiH'- 
dainadl  fiioed  iml^'^fouj  ibeir'  lieeqrriincd 
11iejcoiipon<  he  itannis  to:  Iheisdf^oted  Atheik 
(in  ihaaa^di^raJDieikn  3ini^io^ofte&  illj^iiii 
tiaad  -aaJAtlwi0m)i«B[d  dbnnnids  tobevtbld 
whev^'^iaiiow  histhbMphBmonsi  ddnjalicyf  Qod. 
Ii^Qik.'>.gra&tiBgi  the  piseTicktiBxoSMiiisI^  tjb^ 
reply  is  H>bvioui94.i:  Jbiiimybe  i^iltedibBt  the 
mind.  evQjrviee  the  iniage«»tl»iit3^  iiregakufy^ 
IB iaKi66ff dance  S^pth  the^asraiof-iits  own'-cpn* 
stitekioii  )^and  >tbatiit  iaiEoHba/tbeinaTe^abaly^ 
ndidapdciomly,  b^uito> theilit?s> lareTttom 
selvas  xe^^iHa&i  Nothingiiiisii  tiben  io^acaUy 
gained  i%,Barkeley%  argamepii^towrgds 
pnmng  thftBeii^:0li€lod;LildD:th0.pieadiBg 
of  .thekB  \k9^  of  the^nkkitjd  oedsiitatifAi  eil 
add>aothin^;toith^\«ieijg;iit  efiitlse  oidl.aignt 
n[iant/iB6iii*deMff»w  -  Hi  the^eiisteMoe.iofia 
Creator  is  akeady  postulated  liy  'tha  «|ziar 
fence  >  of  4ihe  inind,  ^tiieiitr  B6tkol]B/e.«ai^irii. 
meati  is,  supeitflnoi^ ;  if  iiiot,  thaii'iiditker  iaiiE 
posUdkted)  by  jthe  Joslst^neeiialf |  laws  i of  the 
mind/i  •  fiiowpveiv  it^  <  is  tiiily  if  air  to  manltfHi 
that.'Berketey  was  iaftetwanisiAt'tkeipaans  to 
deny  the^ppseiMity'  of*  this  hypotheiasi  of 
selfterttlution.  >  ^^  We^JaiQ^.  ti^  <rar  >  Ideas 
of  Sense  are  not  tl^e  Cause  of '  themsehe^ 
Wje  ]au>v\alse!tfaiit  we  .do!  not  dauae  il^em, 
Hefaoe,  ;we  Is^ow  th^iimiist:  banrcssome  oth^ 
efficiiant.' Cause  diatinnt  Iromithom  4iid  tB.">^ 
We  know^lioiv!«ver  ttiat  the  hypothesis  bai 
bieren  mailitaiiDied  >by  nleii' whd^se:iikanM9,ifsr 
OMEbw^igkthat'Qf  Berkeler^i  '/  ,  i'*ji.>r^  '>' 
-  i3iearguin«itfi^HnitbeIjawdl)ParsiBaay 
ia^lD  be' considered  in  Jc6linf0sttonj-'wit)L^th0 
aorgnntent  ftOBs^tU'Comi^Mnc^ibetweearaotil 
and  hody  or  mind- jutDipaalttcffi;>. and* the  two 
t^en  ^  together  e^bf d  > one :  i9£ .  ^tiie  most  > i^ 
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MMPrkHbb  j  exynplet.  ^m  ]»covdjo£ianniB^.t^ 

go^ey  Beifalej'fe  iMgaveDii  mbsi^  tlniB:>r«. 
Mndliaad-maiktwr  (1.)  iueed  n6tii(^)i  oanvoi 
b^sdppoeed  to^  oiOiii  togedie&.i  *  Now  Lam 
sgBJJtpat  .inind  iejLJfts^i^igft  matter  doet^not 
XbJB  lOBteiialttt  hafr.^ertfioveiionly  tg^ilae 
su^Q^ithat  m^ttex.^aQsta,  in  wrdeCito  r^ene 
tkftiCoiicljisioB. .  AtcaaiiDtibevpceteiided  thttt 
tibei  iMKlauie  .af  i  .the  bqImI  -  i»  presented  .•  in 
oonediNMi^BStaiif  Jtnate'thaii  Jtbe  .Bubitaaee 
a£vttiatter,iQ '|>eTceptBi>iv  iJnsl.  a&'  ix>  die 
the  apparoiit;..8eBsible)peiception  el 

iiiljtheqvdstok;(a»din]&iid,  ^b^la  the  liatenaliist, 
ikkQimht  ift  A  psodaqt  of  ^r  sxistis  oo^  tu  tbe 

Ctalated  ho^«  H'lji^beldy^s  ep^nents 
been  able  to  wmb  &iittle  'mtae  dexten^ 
iB*4iBbate,  h'a>  might/ batfe  been  -ahoeked  te 
find  V  his  .choieeataignaiants,  withonl^  the 
change  .oi  ^a  -woff^or  twoy  brandii^ijad  by 
Mat^nalisip  ii  tbe«  faoii.  «£  Idealism^,  .  . 
1  "Batl  asi  Bexkeiey  vto .  tdo .  hastyi  in  idesti^ 
fyingi  .psycbolog^caL  Mealiam  irith  Thaiani^ 
to^Jia'.  and  olfhers.ihaioe  been  .too  l\uAf  it 

Atheianx .  Xhc^  do  moat ,  ooomiotily  sa  ran 
in<  dimples,  ibutr. not  nepoBEaiiljr.'  «AjB^Bev]ce^ 
leis  luid  .that'instier'jdqe&in&tcexist.rBalfy  iii 
toe  Bahid  aei^e  ak  ,mniui|  and.  that  God  lipi^ 
piiaseqi'  aa  iha  ktter>  jnaterifd  imii^a  inhev* 
inff-jin^no  oibstanoe^  lBo.it  nuflht  be:hdd  that 
niuidjds>e6  inot .  real  if^jdedsH  io  'uieisanxe  aenaa  as 
mottier^  and « that  .God  injeet^rkitoi  the.  body 
tjUonghts  >which  ^hasie^their  rewflopce  in  ho 
BkflBtal :  subalintiun*  -HcAe^itheiD,  we  ahoald 
ham^.m^teiialiBm  '  cembiq^  -kMi'  iheisnu 
Hhe  iMatanaliei  ia ;  obliged  to  deay  ih».  im* 
mortality  of  .the  sebl  xinly'in:1^.  6ense  la 
vhloh  tiie.IdfialiBi  ii)  obhgjed  ta  dehj^  the 
peroetuity.of  jnattat*    i    .    •  ^     - 

i;  ^erdiffictth^ .  inirolved  in.  the  «existenoe.  of 
Tine* 'and. Spaoe  isia  Feiy  real  ope  v  and  ii 
has  both .  a  piuloeophioal  aad  a.  theologioa) 
aqifotu  From,  a  philoaophioal  p«iiii  of.  vis w 
vB^aise.psessed'.to.  decide:  vl^ether  8pac0 
aodr.Tinie  jare  infinite  or  finite;  ^Qd> either 
hjfpdthesis  eqnallyi  transcends. imaginaiidiit 
'&mn  a  theolo^cai  point,  of i. view  we 
ase  fretsod.  to  dedda  whethec  •  Spaoa  and 
^liiie  am  ereaifid  or  funeiieated:;.  and .  eith^ 
hypothesis  laikLs.  xA  m  ^gseat  difiSoulties. 
Iki.  'liold  .&em  .to  ^be  .  nnoreated  ahnoit 
oblig)6s...the  >  Theist  to  identify  them  with' 
the  Creator;  while ^ on :tl]iB  other .hia»d,^the 
pdnaae  'f  creation  iromi.allietemity !!  seeins 
to'  impty  a  x»ntradiotLon  in .  ita  tems^  BxA. 
whfltoner  <n»dit  may  .be*<hii  oKt^is  aecoqnt 
tO'the.Befkeleia!Kiiyp<ltheaia^.it  aenzos  much 
better  lo  exhibit./.thex'jojunxta^i.oi  Britiih 

« r\Ajvt  \ek^r\r%  ^VllA     rlflHlft|      AT      f  rift     TI>nllfTr     4\f 
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(ihe'.dppial Jofiitb^'rc^dii^^of  Matter;  and  the 
denial:  of  thq  reidity'Ol  Tii^  coihe^  m  apropos 
dlindthing  at'  1 1.  >  Bevkeiey's  Idealiko  la 
nbta  £^psteD,;bqt  antinoonsiideirable  fira^'eot; 
the  scratohingj^f  an'  o^  Ben  >ih  the  com^  bl 
a^^pieat.field.  :  ^heepntrast  i^eridentwUen 
we:tnni  to'  Kant  >  pEliere)  th^>  rcQatioiis  bf 
Spaoe.  and  Time  ilkold  Itliehr  proper  plao^I 
^Indeed^  Berkeleyfsi>ireatmett  of  the  i  point 
conies  in ;  and  it  iB,inse4Bd  ^te  bychanoe^ 
like. the JajpUy  which  it  is:  >*If  ^we  re^ap4 
Bpate<;aq4  ^^  aabaropcsiies^  wluoh  mtk^t 
be  fonnil  in  objects  as  thiig^  in  themselTpB; 
aa  ane  qtdbua.nofi  of  the  possibility  of  their 
ej&tenoe,  and  refiedt  on  U»  absniddities.  ad 
i^ddcH^  We*  then  find  onrseltes  in^blv^d*  ihas*- 
mnch.  ai  we,  are  coinpelled  to  admit  the 
existenee  6|  t\^o  infi|^te  things,  which  are 
Bfitelthdessi  not  anbstaneps,  lior  aaythlngf 
redly  inhenng  im  aabetanoes,  nay,  toadaan 
that: they /anc  .the  neoessaiy  conditions  bf  thd 
existence  of  all  things^- and  tnoteo«tfer  thcif 
tfa^  ihiist  ebntinae  to  exist  although  >all  to& 
iaiing  'things'  wqre  aimibilated^-^we  caaiTeit 
bhime  :the  good  Berkeley  for  degradii^ 
bodies  to  pibreilkisoa^.  appearances."*  '' 
.  Hamilton'  pointed  <mt,  aoth  aciitely  an9 
leamedly».  thai  theolbgieal  cbn^derations 
had  forbidden  th^  scholastics  to  drair  Ideal-i 
iff  ^OBchisionSy  although  they  were  weB  ao^' 
quahilod  wi^  Idealist  premi^ies.  Biit;  he 
roojtei.tlian -exaggerates  the  cogency  of  the 
Idealist. xeasoning,  in  x>rder  that  he  nay  tise 
H  as  ai  weapon  agisdiist  the  objects  bf  his  pet 
wtreipiu  The  troth  is  that  there  are  no 
reason V^ud  that  a  man  can  draw  the  eon*^ 
elusion,  only  by  a  fieak*  or  idiosyncrasy; 
Juater  by  far.  is  the  es^tilmdte  of  HoadlerV 
whi<^  indeed  is  milch  :aboTe  the' usnal  le\4i 
of  his,  iiritical  relnarksi*J->*Evcfpy thing  i;^ot 
abaolntel^  impossible,  or  iihplying  a  (Sre^t 
contradidtioa  m  terms,  may  be  eqndly  proved 
by  this  c6mpreheiisive  logic.''f 

Thdse  *  theoiogioal  coasiderations  which 
8tiek)d  in  the  way.  of  Idealism  were  the* 
gronodidf  CoUier'siipp^ication  of  hia  doctrine 
to  n^^t  Catholicism; /and  it  is  a  curiou9 
question  why  Berkeley,  whose  iSrotestant^ 
VBxik  has-n^yer  been  doubted,  should  have  re* 
aisted  the,  temniatiaB.  He  attacked  Ma^ 
teriaiism ;  and  tne  point  of  his  attack  lay  iii 
the  fiact  that  Mi^riaJism  postulates  the 
exivtene^  of  body,  which  Idealism  denies. 
By  poUier  the  sanie.ai^i^atneat  was  bronght 
to  boar  on  the  doctrine  of  Transnibetantiation* 
H^no^  arises  the  awkward  question,  wheh 
the  aame  hypothesis  is  founa  cutting  such; 
diiQ^ent  >wa3^  whether  it  might  not  be 
m^eitodadnty  against  Christianity  in  gene- 
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vaL  /A'  dim  fJO^cidnfoCiltlttsvp^ibllitj 
^oems  to  .bare  ^sealed,  up  Be^eley^  lij^ 
more  than  dnpe.  /He  I  tould^  hsM  vHk&dx  to 
strike  at  Trao8tib8tattiii(lioti4.1)iitibe^dvL»^ 
i^itfi.  that  bia;blQiw»'Bbon{d:b&  fioruHd/ to 
lair  upon  th^  Iifcavnotuim  .  OoKer  ^^eiEfr  petf- 
k<B^ioo  hadodf^tadfidAto  idt  spsbiTconsidBis- 
iiima  etand  Sn  ^thewa^i  q£^  hisiikigie;raiBd, 
^hkh  13  vQij  aaach  toi^*  pom*,  her  do«B 
joot  appear. I0  Jba^'bc^fbT'aJbLir^aiiJattlie 
aanie  dootryiQ  offh^  inoaniBtionlvtkh  Berice*- 
lQ}t*  '.  In  the  liogol^fffi  Coulee's  J>ig^st'  acul 
ta^t  it^orkt  he  fabs&  ticoaet^a^  to.auppb&e, 
^iih  aome  acHiaoilj^  that  fain  oppoitents  irill 
ca&lilili  .^^eithiet^  Arian  toif!  Apolfijpaniin,  bat 
wort  pfoibably  the 'last  ;**^'al)dil  :b^;liad 
met  With  any  oppoadiktajio:  doubtihe^  vould 
bare  called  hm  by  thoae  joaitoe^  •        !  /  ^v 
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Mil.  TaifKYaoto  deserve  dn  ^speeial  stady^ 
not,  only  ae  a  p^et^blii^  a.  le^er  and  a 
lafkdmark  ol  popular  thot^ht  an^  ^fedtbgi 
A«a  poetf  hie  belongs  lieritbe  hSghest  oaibegofy 
cdC  Ei^Ush  iwrifleiri ;  ttt  poetty  as  the  Bth>Dge8t 
ajid  mo^  vSgoroofa  bn^dbof  Elijriiidi.  WnP 
tUre..  ^  Xa  thia  Utecaturel  his  lvdrks<  tit^  «fn- 
dentiy  destined:  t^  aectifelapermaiieiitt  place  1; 
f^/ thej^,  exp.neesi  m  b^aage ^rbfined  and 
al^iatio,  hnk  not  iinf^iliflir,  a  hcoge  seffmeiit 
of  the  c^opidar  thought  of  tber  pevidd  o¥^ 
witich  toay  rtoge.  Qe  has  alsii  a^  clearij: 
mmrh^i  if  not  elsroiigly  individaiAfiBed  :8fylei^ 
^hii^h  has  eeCTedjas  a  model  foir  iiuitatan^ 
and  as  a  stattiag-fioint  lor  poeta  wh^  ^barci 
aon^t  to  imp]r<>ve  upon  it^  Moreover,  his 
own  poetical  devdopnient  is  capable  of 
being  ascertain^  by  a  tthronelogicid  !bx^ 
amiJQtatioD  of  bis  poema,  at«d,fwbeai  aseeriaHi^ 
edy  afiforda  jnatenal  lor  a  ps(y;ehj()log|kai  stucfy 
^  acmie  interest  H<^e  aire  points^  mov& 
than  atifficiont  to  constailate  thi?  subjeet^dat- 
iS^if  of  a  volumiii^uft  eriUdsm  of  his  works* 
,  fie  began  publiahisg  in'llBdO^  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  It  was  a  time  of  gteai  political 
as  yrell  as  religiona  li^tdtkxik  Thel^e  Were 
ideas  In  the  air  which  ^tered  vtariously  int6 
combination^  and  formed*  didtincft  prodaot& 
Jh&  two  great  English  Universitiies  weie^  m 
the  main,  differenUy  affected  by  the^e  ideas. 
In  botli  of  them  the  spiritual  reViral  d  the 
early,  part  of  the  nineteentlh  century  was 
sti^ong  againal;  the  inatenaUsiii  of  /the 
eighteenth.    But  at  Cdmbrt^e  tbei»e  ideas 
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"weiv  combined 'Willi  «r  kind-  '6f  <  UbisraifMA 
whEdi  at  Ox£6rd!wa8  abibnred-  andabJtMid. 
liniTenmjr9?jn  ia*  Gambridge  man ;  a*^ 
ii.  plahi  tiiot '  hia '  ideasi  wert^'  ^nflneheedaDt 
liia  JJmirefdtjJ ' '  £^  Insrpocdiis  dev6l6piA«ht 
WBi  id^  fthovlbai  of  A&jio^  .Wl|6  inif- 
bodied  the  Ogronisn  idea^itt»d'  wB6  pdblisiwd 
§%9  ffkHsMii  Ftorin  IBBf. -^  KeUe^ifeMt 
kbrer  mcrq^'aaiis  IbeologiaD,  as-  ti  po^t'tifui 
wide3eitongfein:faiB*s^pBi]rie»r  {^^  Mgfe^sGl 
Ins'torcfa'fromitfab^te  of  WordsweM^Sdoit^ 
B^d^  Sbnt&e^^  Under  their  inspiratipttdit 
kne^JF  faow^'dispkneidf  his^asafeid'imowi^ 
ledge,  bis  Bebfoie  fkith;*and  his  fiandJiMlj 
witb  nBtme,  "lA  hi^pDetrjr^tbe^t^eellAeed 
the'dibine-;  bbt  as  «  po^  he  ^ad  ixnieir4b 
teafki  which  'was  aeraiitheoiogiefl] ' ' in  Hta 
k^ot,  atiid  ivas  csEpoble  bf  j^vlog  a  tciitv^tp 
a  achoeol?  df  drrines*  iMce/  for ;  instaM|li^ 
whntma}>r;be  oiined  ids  uatnini  sacranMniiaA 
HsHv^^i^dfed  on^lhe  opiniion  that  the  viiabtt 
oniveme  is  [the  counterpart  of  the  imdsSUe^ 
and  that  >the  seen  is  both  the  hierbglyplile 
wMbh  n»^2dtf  and  the  veii  -livhich  icdnctidK 
th^  usseenF+^teveiding  by  iti  significaane^ 
GonceaJingrliry  its  substitnting  0iie*tlH%flb^ 
another.  ^^Fhen  again  -  this  dbctrine^  wl^hf 
feTonrS'^he  idea  that  the  risibkiand  ttangHde 
wo£ld  is.iniHnly  signifijoaiit  df  tiie  iinrinbl^' 
tetlda  - 16  >  ihe  farther '  doctrine :  that,  if  ^^ot 
ibsohitely:  jit,  themsehes^ '  at  least  in'ikna* 
patrison  ^iib  the- transcendetal  reality  Kii'Hhe> 
iBTSsibletiMrld^  isll'  matcdad  jdienomem^  law 
n««ab  .ThM  again  is  ^onhedted  witii>^tiiif 
ddctrmeithatithe  ttneforceb  of  ^  miirerac 
aref  not  th^  gross  and  bmtal  eneigtes  whMf 
can  be  )neasined  h^  their  risiible  effeots^  bat 
those  snbitle  unseen  powers  whidiseesiHn^ 
be  ri.ddntti'over  in  we  furious  cfaai^eaf<)£ 
niatadal  foftes,  but  emerge  fressb  and  unhinlv 
in.'  aU'tlieir  former  penistence^  after  ther  ian^ 
peat  ;ba8  subsided;  and  thkt  gentie^aad' 
(fivine  force  utiderliea  the  Tisibfe  wostettf' 
natnrtv  ^nd  itoaifesta  itself  not  liaas^  ooniplete^ 
ly,  and  mudi  more  persistently,  in  the  cooiM 
mone^iBAlnnil  phenomena,  than  in  the  pul- 
ing cataclysms  which  sometimes  intmnzpf 
Uie  jettied  course  of  tbings.  It  ii^an 
weakness  that  this  divine  force  maniJeatfclta 
attfengtlk  Hae  great  operations  of  the^nnir 
YhHt  are  accomplished  not  by  main  fere^^ 
but  ly^e  by  fittle,  by  patience  and  sbv 
growth*  These  ideas  are  of  course  net  o^igt^: 
ind  in  Keble>  '  Mr.  Tennyson  may  hare^mt 
tb^n^  fromla  <fcomcmon  stock  wheneefime 
had.  drawn  them  first;  but  the  adojrtien^df 
the  saode  oolirae  of  tliotigfat  places  tiur  pm 
poels  in  oB^^se,  in  "wMai  the  eactier  Writof 
has^fo^iMe  the  precedence.'  .       ' 

The  thme  points  mentioned^-%he  natoRCZ 
saetanentalism,  the  unreality  of  all  ▼iatfihr 
things^  and  the  slow,  gtotle,  gradnal  tipei»> 


HU. 


^M^MVmgp^t\JPloib^. 


WI 


fimoiptW,  imdf  Willi  tite  idajunrtuto  of^hbaal- 


f(tii«t<pon%rtif  •i^eBttot';^  aibdo]|fn<  ^tfaip 

t»eai|it«f  )0ai^d;1iv)ii^tih{  Ifttt  eaoitgh.  (Stoie 
kliftldareadf.ipaffeeti.^tp  AllDWittt  ;aiimlfltRtMi 
•lid  diti^^aeiioeAr>ldtbcii8eenpiiirtfaMrt[tra«fpK^ 
iq»e0lByle^,  9Bd/BtfriTetiiij9on'«ifa]bhi,ti>if^ 
fiK|HK»MionT  iiid'iifaffie8e«rialj^  d6  tke>£(m;eB 
«]iiMii  dcnnaiikiibsdian  thfe  boiitteniifoljiiifttfdficif 
ib^^diffiDm!  ISBitfto  4&4dk^  !>&<ioofajMii 

Tbii  of.  that!  i^niu^  could  botb6;89en.  >!  19w 

IwQi^.tiicitiBaiiifoflliiltitilt'bf^  a)imli1;|f  fj^nMtet 
tbM/it$dfinr>l(atBii^wBs>|i  paidVle.  .I'flleciiB 
pMiiSfiMiAiiiriiliifBMoi^eiieltMeiiBr  iuf^oiiFid 
opti&f^eafkil  ibatUiditirjbwainflpD&ei  i'lln 
Ooiwdrd,#ndmowiatk>iffaieliWiic6wd>tU-li^ 
iif  >1nith  ^Eosthcrfct  ioteiidtdi td  last^  aftidrnkmttl 

ftijilQiirzw  fe Wkio^  «t  iHiipabbUyla  fl»im»y 
erft^  won%  i*>ftiBtinngVsrjttefi^tliBHinirantth^ 
aM^  «£  Mligkuy?^theHfairf(feng^spf^Aldftffdiii> 
Ooife^feetlind^^fkJBfiii'tU^  ^^^HOiipr^of  odons^ 
Utl4iwian!d>plOT^effMdg(eiii^)wfao  f^iA^eotetli' 
teMoiW^»tk0in;^iitod>i{^yihgv'Jt2iem'tflkfaiT  <n^ 

wonkib^ ifiJliiLeseiif^iiat?  qovkpial  nailxti^  lit 
4MBfl^i«ttrjaiidfii6i£;ir^ai|d  itu-dveseP'bailHm, 
<test(«e»  s^hbin  vrb  BsKvTiilijr  oom^aftfitd 

tUo  £r%itit7f^trRlJt«r  ttianofa  itnumdniM^' 
Ugger  1  jsafiBCBy  (tiliitisiioir  » '  oito  itwald  iooic 

rfiAil  this,  m^MsifredDyg(mi^kit6r>t^t»vks^i^ 
(XJtol^edfmth'^'  toii|^kiiit^^li<y6't6  MiyiB^^C9^ 

Heie^emsivonteM.tliBbtitl  9n(niklr>  beicadkid/ 
nagrtiie  Umffite  «fiti^  i^:f"th^]i^er\Biibtl»J 
kqy:^^'  iMKt  >faa  mikerrit-wiik  litrni^  cdbaeviOs 
iji^thet;4t9nalnpei|^8lelic0l^f  ae^)krdt«fipk[u 
artMHiea^T  «[lmon<  >JH*erT(e»th^i  inson^ittMill! 

IdvpaiitiieinB!  ^xt^BdaftfaMi^rrtiiEHi^ialiiii^ 
Ixnrr^biiflliaBil^t  ilritfcv  imi^M^^iBfnii'  >Bq<^ 
though,  since  ld50pifd>dii<7to{>tibUidied^>'^li» 
lfaujHiifiaid/--h>»^haitappeaated'«fi  a  vtfbral'ind 


eMiiti^:tiaap7»'icliiidodnm:>r«piA  mf  r^ligU^ 
;t^oifj;^)iKriis^  i)7i8deiiift>^hAtii<lief}(^  hsm^ 

a^l^  lSe}r>dTd>Jii0|ia8^«»biptittl^  iO&  a  niw^ 


aMilBt0#  Jtei5Y|Bdttli^tfe[er'«iitst>'aei,  mdse 
ii^ti»^Tijid^in^bii%  0l^itbelkiflffoH|fl^eblll 
eofaigjry  *  tradiTpitBlm]^  r4iftti|>dflBi]ig^  inoW'>itit<» 
fcbt  itid^ftMit€B'6vclifi>  >jto4^e?9i^  fx^sdikis  i^ 
iHrtK^^iiittdngDet  tiiHSQ^  «om4i'^'p^a^^t^ 
tttlierfffiber^  thytifii^oinHioi6tltt^'kcia|^ 
tatfe/1^«»'ph<»9/oft(tterTiln]dbMtan'd  ^laidi&i^ 
tMigUt  Whi0li;it'ik1;b«ihigbe4i'i»&fci(Hreiiom 
bf ijntisli«i  g^flbmi'  tof  leniitwmq '  >  j^ttootdtog^^ 
Wordsworth^othaie  m»4bp^0ditii)tlt«'p««e\i 
]if«^%fiM  ilie  images  of  nature  supply  to  him 
the  place  of  thought,  of  sentiment,  and  al- 
most of  action,  when  the  cataract  haunts 
him  like  a  passion,  and  colours  and  forms  are 
''  an  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love."  But 
thiadirQD6ft[^aita1di»Hsi^l<y^i6etidJ  Ifln^uige 
of  images  from  nature  in  order  to  suggest 
|]|d?B)>tfai«»iQf  IhoQfht^^tbntitWMiti^aAd  «^ 
tiok^idsiitot^fa*  WohMwMli  neeifisr/ ib&>  e6tf^ 
sidery'^dper  td^ito'innriiirt^  you^tof  fc(M 
p«et4db(ii«^dt>aii  4B6lnfll<»4y>fad  ^Htn'H^i^xnh 
^^t<chasMlt«&aitib><o4  Itib:  bftb9«dbbl/)  tl» 
tbisJsbhbdIJMU  Toni^«iifob<]ttlned'l^'poM« 
eilocaAiDir;)  ib«t  ani  MiifMiil^  pt^nmi  we>idd 
QOti;fipdTtkisi'p0ip«lkivit;fao#:^1tei\baltfe  4d«til 
i&Kfkstmii^icityi ''i^btf  hib  iitti(gp»'afe'^nti^t 
aHy  tQsrt?  derin^ ,  ditboU;^ffl[^tkt  :nMtJr€(,  i  Hrilefe 
¥^lifli«'a^(niUntttitet;^.««d>tJ]6faiQQly  adf>e^ 
filial)' but  from^dtmlei  yi€^Qiic4Tt^P»U£ti  'db 
iB^diaiihH»ffi<«UA)fii&V^^tottc^r<iB.V  H^iiiidl 
QoA'iorigihaUi  lexhi4fcinf>latoi>»al»rei  at  ^fii^t^ 
hsBd,  MVas^ftiyrer^iti  ttM^'.9ttidl<^  iof'M>tb6ii 
artistic,' /  >it  iMis  lii&tt'sof  tnnote^^atuff^  ^ttf^ 
^t  idiFtotra  ideati^^fl[p'beichg^ni^pd|icif!^> 
tathfat'lpiiBlidfoffAiitists tdiobipraiit^to  Rome^in^ 

toi  p^mfe  Qoe  !itd^^6^  ittietf  1^^ 
tii»fartiitk<ino«tel8>fr6in  Wliidf  <fhe  irtaurtol^ 

hia^^oii«liBri6xi''imBhi  hAid[ti«M&i  I  to  a  «iini 
QQpL  'Itk  ^n^i^,  h€f  S(ftniftit^']|aiv«:Jd^0|^d 
Wotd9ifa£tiifBt  destuipliotti^vf  ^ibe  -olftoer^kijd 
mik  frf  :tle  iaHigiii«tiofl^<J'Ittb(giMttibtf^  a» 
dtetin^uiBh«d7^li«m/'l^aky^<  ts;i  aco^din^  ^ 
Wonj£wort&^[|Mloii*eiirof  i^Muite'tormq^it 
ekt^rvctr  atf  ^ilhevottfuM;^  'il^^iitj^^  gol^t^ 
reaKky  oln^  ^ jedts^'t : Aid  ^  inrduo to  ^  Cbcrm  /to 
midt^  ^fBndi»M^ib«Mi|ang'b]ia^  itfslbad 
of  vtas^te'-anft  metamalj^itldog^i  'iTI)l(»)9 
iftfa  dsubkh^toceiiBitby'Hi^hicAi  tii*  nrnj^^b^ 
dinkt-^^febd  ^op^ilnd  tli^pMnter's^  'Wdedi^ 

iviMJU — luTuUiTr    xtimi^    poiicutiogo  ,      passing 

ao<vinds  paint,  Taction  .nioi«!i'eaecgi^eidi^  than 


heiMigil>a%  udoi^d?.  theai^  tlilteifvii^'b^  I  fixed  forms  and  ^kxirs;  31ie  pp«it/'ii«iiO'g(»c«. 
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,,*«.  JSmmfim^  Pf<i>v- 


I"**.'-  jyixj/mi'f  Filkri,. 


Jfi>.-  ^«w)a4t8(w'«  ^oOns/. 


Jhx 


of- 
U 

m 
legmds.  BaVtl^-BpbindtcIn^  %aS  not  ytot 
aWakedWmtotfi*  Iwe  *f  •etion.  -  Hiepo>- 
etical  attitnde  ia  tbe«e  noenw  te  etamtit^ 
tlie  isarw  ftaifl  :*«"  ewWer:  drbahiSng  iS  wib- 
stitntedfortivtog.'and'thfti^t'li  »'ti*ooe. 
TtlQ  ^ras'  fevMi  £oeotn«  bonotx^ieius  tfaron^ 
tlib'ca48«.  r?b«re  ie  Wdly  «M  WwkichaB 
ei[^^erated'Tepo»©dde«"Wrtil>ecoM'e(i  frotfl, 
toBBtnbthe'pdetF^.  "llioliadybf 8*ai«ttV 
may'be.tabeii  u  a  typ«  «f -thei  ^oet  bin^- 
self.  Aeldng  is^WsiU'dt  htt.  etHbMdery 
fruiiet's6eing'iii'ber.nrlinror  ^iFhst''iH  tutssi^i; 
beyond  her  i«iiido«9,'iiiid'Copytng  what 'Bhft 
go63  in  hur  Tr0l^'sb»1iVes;  ivheh  i4h«'  rotis  to 
thti  wwdov-to-e«e  llfiv  «>t  in  its  wfleMion 
butln  ttftreaUtyj  ths'  ooTse  ovtfrwhelmft  ber, 
asd  ebe  dies. ' '  Lif e'lfi  *  l^Mce,'  oi  life  t^diag 
aw^y  inW  d«th,:  ori  weaKng  ifceK  -ont  ii 
iBoootonont' and' diKlffy  «ipSetati(in-^beM 
are  tbe  fanaco  'ofth*  littl&'bbotDf  183*. 
There' is-«rt^>tidOB'<«f<'Uie.)4Ueiy>6fflriBha, 
no  longer  ftndiBig  MkS  'aAftrapt^teisoeKel  «f 
her  *9c«Molfft*  ■solitude  'id  the  "dWary 
northWn  feojbutiHthtt  las^i  teifimn  of  H  lAt 
Italian  Gaat^Uo.  If  "KleaaofeV  wcbBs  Uie 
maimer  ofiShehe^,  iC«l«o  conlkiniaome'^iiiefc 
tTplcai  (rf  Mr;i5:flnni|«ow.    Thus;;     '       ■ 

"  lo  thee  »U  jpasBiop  .Jiocoi^es  passionless  . . 
Towelled  by  thy  Bpirifa  niolkiwngss,, , 
"Losing  hla  firt  and  active  might ;" 

and  »gaU,.thfl  tJflsonpW'n  e£W^  owa.lpve;; 
•AMJigUid'ftW^feepB   "■  ''    ■"' 
*.l>iasdvingly>indal»irly.r  '..   'i-  .:    ..  . 


.  '*  1  would' he  aying 
In  fact  "Ele«MMl'<>ontahiBa>f«ry'le4dn»«f 
phiaaaa.i(Ddiiiia^to«^piie*BliieidyhigifUl«)f 
the  meeiiieri,^  apiritijialf  consc^iply  enteii- 
inginto  ita  trance. .' '' Tqa  JljUer'alJavyiter," 


in  mwf  re8p^qta.atciw!mtngf;idrttr'^i»'>fi 
kindly  recital  by  sqBUi4t^-Jlb4«W*tf  Uftia 
old  wife,  over  their  wine  and  wahiuts  aft^ 
diiAiet',  iiyf^hdir  lie  came  to  voo  aifd  win  he^y 
Here,  besTde^'  flie  dtiearny  iialiire  o(  i£e  slow 
itset^  there  is  tKo  additioti^  dr^ianuneaa  ax 
Its  reflection  in  the  0I4  ai«A's:n^Pliy>^  M9 
remembers  himself  as  a  boy  who' 


Y  Had  no  ijnotiaD  of  my  own  .,,,    ■,       ,. 
'    *■  '     1 1  dreaified  tli^t.plea^iuijt  <^m'' 


BefoTO  I 


of  tm,  whieh  jMt'MVftMii'«H«r}i7-  eiKltigli 
to  gmn  trifi  biMej'  But  iM^fteftoretbe-dt^ 
of  the  narration  he  h^  reh^Kd.inlo  his  old 

trance:  .Aud  lll^  only  ,vwli.U,|ilMt|t^fand 
his  wife  may  die  both  together,  and  that  till 
then  (hEagwWftymnafn'  ablhey  dre,  wHhMA 

aiyntbaiigo? '";■■■■■■■  ■     ■■'  ■■     '■:!■■'■' 

.  "  t'ntouched  by^i^y  shade, of, yeaffi.  ,.■  „  r; 
,  Mfiy  thoae  kind  eyoa  forever^  dwelL"-  ,, 
I|.4he  lo*B  in  "Fatirta"  is  t(fw»Hff««fft 
kindi  EBHtnt^  fuHons,  retlberi  is'd  ceirtrd 
«gh)i  in  the  midst  dftWmov«nM^t;'whi(}Hia 
t4ie  '  «)timste  '  gofil  ttf  wtdtih  'iMr  "foatdotl 
tasdS:-:  ■■'..■       :    '  "/■ 

."iwill  possess  hiiu.05w'iU,di^:-...,   ,-,:,:i:. 

I  FiHgror  round  h«m  nf^bi^  riaee,-j,,,,,^. 

■  ,      Grow,  liTa,  dlu,  lookine  oil  his  Face,'  '  '" 

"  ■Dro;  djHng  cUspod  In  Kit  embrace..^    ,'  "' 

Alltkfrhun^andviol^ttisiBBiiiiphtJlMigreata 
eagerness  with  which  tbe  blessed  Nirwana  ia 
pnriuad.-  In  "'(Eito«e''tho"cdtiti(fc*B**ilBn 

the  fiery  love  withlW  ana'  the  Wut^ard  Al- 
ness i^  nature,  wiich  grMUia%taitMiKa  On 
|fiwar4 .fla|i»e  ana,  axti^giii^ut^.it4.;rip)e>]cat 

u  puren^.  ,,Jfl.,tiii8,-fjBejn,Mr.  ^TwpywH 
first /gave  proof,  (Of  hi#  "MstW  .WK  ^P 
fauKC  oi  Xi^ak  verse,  anc|  uf  l^pt  ijf  ark^.  jl%- 
^ividuftlity  in  it  which  nf^l!;esJua<i^i^[Abn4t0 
M  easily  reoogriscd  as  that  trf-i^U^wVi  B^ 
it,is.renia/:tal)l¥  i»o,W  the,4op>'»^tj*tfl«e« 
is  here,,,w^o,  Jnadc  jto,  iu,yft4*.T«fprytfcipg." 
Na^nrsis  BiAb4iied  bj  it:,  '  ,, .   -.,c  v.  1,  .|.' 

"The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the^en, 
Ptita  forth  an  fliTiL  and  creeps  fromiune  to  ptn& 
And  JoStert,  slowly  dmirt.'*^    '    ^^^  .■■-^-     * 

CE^nft beraelf  iaanbjact'to  itis-«oiitrri :  ■- 

"  rount^  her  ppck  M 

Floated  her' hajr,  or  sceitiea  to  flqal'inreSL" 

fire&'Jnno,i^ffoniaingii*arie  Mii  bi^ett-pr^ 
ee  df  amhitioBiEfThet^ec^ee  lini^v  &mni; 
has  netUngigraatet  td  protniae  Umi  pMror 
vfaioh  brin^ntotiworiE  bBltrt^(te:'<i  •■< 


0nly,.ar6  likost  gOiU,  who  ba) 
'Rc^t  Ina  ^ulct  pTftc^  and  ip^a 


m^jAp^Ro: 


(Scone  seema  tio  A>rmilliito  ti»  vbole  id«ar  of 


afr:  ■  "TfetirtyW*^'  SPotWy. 


tii»jpQitWj'ttt»*iHiml«t"nilfi4t  Btbdfled-  fcj- 


j'.i",  ...  ].un  ....  ■  ^  ,,  .,,"«w,M>W>M:-! 
Dp  snap^  tQemBelTeait;itbin  ine  mor«.A|)a  p^off 
Whereof  I  c&lch  the  issue,  aB,I  ^ear 
t^  Scnind^'M  titght  6oiWe  ffotn  'the  ia'tAost'  bills 

"What  Faktaff  would  call  the  "  daicntiblp  it«- 

ratifia"  of  the  invorafion  "0  Mother  Ida" 
recaliy'tKe  fines  m'''nie  Miller's  Daughter" 
>Th|Sr<^: the  iwiratM, to  eshibit  theidK^Hoaas 
o^,lua  j^Htl),  relatea  bav  he  vfad  hadnlied  bj 


"'Ihe  phahfoni  of  i' ^lent  snog  ' 
ttart'sM»«ie8i'ih  tllb  rhymes.   "' " 


■■;  '■'With>ttary' 

Th^  ,r9pBtitiop,iiQeiiaifliy,giv«,ti*._iil4a«f  a 
mechanical  and  involuntary  dream,  mii  .the 
action  vere  Bleep-'walldn2,  and  aa  if  ajl  mo- 
tion,were  c^nge^Hn^  nnder  onP'^yes,  ^tid  the 
subtle  Wend' ctysMHzing' in  the  raultitudi- 
f^oujs  fipid,;mano^n9<u  aaedlee  gf  n  ftczeb 
mf^  -,  |n  .'f  Thfl  8i9t«rs''  mtttd8Na»h»t£  «*- 
Eumes  the  form  o£  loTe.bo  ^tuwm  iit«>  .vii^ia 
intQ.,luB  J«t  Mq«P';  wbile  "Tha  .Palace  .<if 
Art"  admits  us  at  once  to  the  aecreta  of  .*bc 
youthful  poet's  idealisms.  The  pictures  it 
draws,  with  OB? '  e^ctptiOD^-that  of  the 
angry  ■  feea,.  ifhich  Iiowever  In  its  ' JUcking 
motiod  is  bol;  int^mp^tibla  ^h,  th.o,  pradle 
and  witb  sleep — are  all  of  subjects  such  aa 
hare  r  sInbu^  :  baeu  I  diaetibedj  '  'lEliS  «iA.11j^ 


the  maid-inothtr  mttlBgsmfling'byacniciflx, 
8t.  Ocilia  as)^  with  an  ange!  looking  at 
her.'.thb'  Voimded  Arthnr'  *«ing-  in  Avalon 
H^A  -WBtched'  hy  weeping  Queers,  -Nnma 
TWiitin)^'fAr%eHa,  «•■«  a" '  pcttre*  where 
Me-ii  sotat  tet  andthe  qiflct  ptilBo  suBpetid- 
edi'  TheWrarpttTpOse'o!  tie  poein  is  to 
eho*  that'Mt  csmiot  supply  the  labfc  of  re- 
ligion. It  remans;  however,  that  the  poetjp 
ideal  of  art  ia  stillness  sDd  repose.  Uc  criG- 
cises  not  art  aa  he  conceives  it,  bnt  the  i.m- 
moral  usurpatioD  of  art  over  fslib  and  coo- 
science.  The  poem.  thcirefoFe  famishes  no 
evidence  that,  when  it  was  written,  he  had 
discoveredt  or  kEganto  snapect^  tfae^inanffitu- 
eucy  of  his  ideal. 

His  ideal  however  it  one  which,  .by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  is  capable  of  any  amount 
ol^paUiOa.'!  For-h'  priseB  aottiring  inbo«e 
mtiingi  eBdaring>:ahore'  infliotii^;  ond'  it 
tBsata,'  prade  andiwicfcedBeBa  vrathwas  tbi 
symptoms  of  a  diseesed  a»d  wasted  hexrt, 
utan  as  direct  resDlt«  of  an  evil  Etrength  and 
ToluotaVv  aiftivity.  I^is  impossible  .to. con- 
ceive Mf-  Tennjaon'^spontiiJieQusly;  setting 
himaelf  to  create  a  character  like  Milton's 
Satan  "OP  Byron'b  <Uni    Uitwere  not  fM 


*'jn*tfoiina'*yhlpJithy  lriti»  Wlftbri*^  work- 
manship andim^^,'H(JibWA'B^^or6  apt, 
on  ethicdg^9n?(d^tq  csll.thfi  Pa^jfo  Lost, 
with  (iai^vitf'.liiii-  «iN)Bf)d. .f woe^  ix  which 
the  devil  13  the.  hero."  He  only  representa 
ev11fte^'pfttfl%le'Vr«hkrie«^'';'b^'r<efuBCS'tO  it, 
tiOt  OJih-lti-ittli^nrililg  iH(r-«hai^iit  tSsb  in 
ftt  .ittHyte'  »n«'  itJ'irtmftRate'o^erttiWrt,'  'any 
ted  eHttient  Of  streh^HI  '-T^m  iA  "lady 
eVere" ''the 'Cold' j>Hdebf 'tiie 
It  ifl-inaHer^^r^'Bickn^ssfhan 

,,  ^t.'^ -* ,lieftl%. Y}>^ ;ioiwj<lles8, :^«^ 
But  sickening  of  a.  vagujc  disease, 
You  knciw' so  ill  to  dMl  with  ime' 
You  needs  iinst  plaif'  Bftdh  pt^k^  as  iheSe." 

Thsthreeipoeiiu^r'iTbe  May -Queen,"  "New 
Year's, iEv<ii".,fuid""<J(MW»lu9ion,"  «c  three 
toufhltie tpiatnrea. of  'tl^  f^V^  girl' asking 
ter motlkeMo  qaU her leairly  for  fSe  ifct^be 
Qtie«Q.ct[!  iihe.U8y,iand^^itoie^l  her  early 
bejcutsc  she.woKtA  to.sea  t^e'Suttriee.i^  the 
laat  K.ew  Tean  .she  will  enec;  beWd^  and 
igaioi  jiiiitrFbafftre  deMki,' i!«liituig-ii€«,  ^axperi- 
.eaoM  to  ben, mother.,,, ,Tfej,«re. poems  of 
[Siquifite.psthpit,  .,In<.tba.iBretyth«raatieipa- 
ition  *4  itm  Hwdd«ti«id  mtitlest  .dap  of  rthc 
yea}  ,«oineB.  tbrftt^h  .tbe.iQcdiubL,«f  n^ht: 
it  i«,  aet.tbe  frolic  itself,  but  the  .waking 
^Kttm.of  it,!wkich  ..tbiejp«tit,git«e.  .In.-tjie 
f  eeond,  the  giri,  balf  purified  apd  Mf  re»gn- 
ed,-stiU.(llii^  to.eafth,  BDtl  i<^aDQot'be  lOon- 
ient  to  .g«  ,ti]l  Bb4.baa..'e«)i.t}ie.,f(igw<dr«p. 
Id  tllA  lwt.sb«  quitai  Jif«'it^ffllistt  Mil  Mnviva 
A«ti>r,iwhaibaeiseoo  nU  osjyithc  KMwdrop 
,b«it  the  violatfAndhiM  iwtjiingiiaore  [toidesire 
ifk,.lite..i:  Tb^a  .ipiatm  ipii«(i^ts.,.ilit  itA-  west 
touohingi  ifinn  .tbe>  madionmll  and  mj/aiic 
wtAoa  -OE  daatJi,  «s  tb*  4»]ir«K^  .tho.  aaoctifi- 
eKitbCigWat  artist  wbO'&HtaaJ^duesthieeay 
«(^OBES..of  liie,  andithQaig^'.its.  soiabre 
ti/iU,-:andoi«pDa.il|  wttkawlobls-  i 
..,.I«l"The  I^lofrKat«»"tlw.«rti9tic  ideal 
of  the  ;i«ui*g  poet  fon«d  its  most  finished 
expceWiiw  a^,i(s«lilm^tiiigippint.  .Ilere 
1m  leARia-  tQ.hMive.  attaiite4  a  oensoipusness 
that  beyond,  tbej  ideal  wbiobibe  bad  adopted 
there  is  another,  larger,  grander,  and  more 
satisfying.  And  he  makes  thi^  peifect^ani- 
festation  <>{  his  own  ide^l  a  «e1f'<condcitining 
criticism  upon  it.  N'owhcre  else  perhaps  in 
the  TUttO  of  poetry  is  tbe  tMiioe  of  a  listless 
life  so  Kami  aniou  sly.  mwPiedi  ,ta'flfq>fopriate 
melodies  andi  appeoptMte  .accompaniments. 
The  method  by:wbich'^«affeotis. attained 
is  a  tour  de  force,  somewhat  akin  to,  Gains- 
borongh's  audacity  in  punting'  hia  blue  boy 
DttBittai^Jto  tbajrecaived  asioBvof  pietarial 
DOiiLhdsBttana.     TbeliBefl  deBciibiBgtlialsild 

"  In  which. it  seemed  alway^  aftertioon^ — 
AH  nrmd  (he  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 


jyirt?xnntfyaM^«>tfl>«A4^ 


Jaret 


i^^j;^  the  cAff.tq,tBil,M(ci^p^iis^  ^n 


sbtmdJia  dtoa 


i  4faatlificHb^<^Miiai 


aod'OMKniityiiriieii;   i>.ip.  ^^.i'i  ■jiii'uI.Tir  "i. 

■,i;iv..  (  .  r  :■■.„  :,ij  ,,.'«  ■,-;;r:;!vj  }o  :c.i/ 

,,[.,',',»,h(WfaeM  Al^wdrjme^  Jl^e  sf^  ■, ,; 
■mieii,eHtletiyes  their  Jsabw.wf  do;]pinv7,  ..„.■ 
Ai^a  tc'p low  word's  of t  rir^'p  in  one'diill'line,^  ^ 

arid'^hien  'cvea  t&e'verste'"  i-'.!  ■jii^in-  'ni,  li 

ijjt';' rf,  tlie  'inore   apeCmt  rale^  ire'',Beij'"it.'.' 
nougii, in. these  po^^nja  of  Mr.  TcmiyBc  ' 
at' least  he  gives  a  brilliant  ei:aiiipf«  o( 
wj^^,r  ^inpregeDer^^^a^iojn^^,  [  .^^^  ,_ 

''tttb's6una'ttlo'S]f'B«e*hiri'<!cK(>;UJ"th^Beniw.**' 

Iq  lithe  'tw^  ItncB  ilnnnediatfilf' diHKeMini;^ 
thtlfifl-  al^eedy  quote*  ,'friMhi'i"^be'.  Etito». 
£»tK^;'i  there'  in  ffl  ini^a  ipUiahi'iB«f  bel 
uAreK  M  typiial'of  ^ith«"M&d' M'itHdage*^ 
wtetetithe  pa«tVideiltiqair«iW  !■  i'  ■■  n  ;: 

■  'Sioi*  dropping  veils  of .  ditohijf  ji'l«wp','  i^ii  gci.""  ■ 

In-iaipoem -wliinfa  had'Krt-Ae'Bpeeiill.dkiftnG; 
"'3]b^'  Lot^M'^fiatorsi''; thUl  ihia^<ii(M}uId'be' 
openito'tha  ciitScinci'ithHt^ifr.haBad.'^b^iiiS 
Datura '  with  thft  darabv'  cbutrivaucit  af;rth» 
ttomtiieal  i  Kcen&^nmterv  itMbfud  b£  i  atuinpt- 
inif  to.  orertaka  'heir  withlbs-nhnUentafa  «{- 
thought  and  thoiight«Keontiii^'wuMS;'  -  Thc' 
lanni  rail  is  pre<^dly  th^'8ctn)»«hLFtBr'i,<Min- 
tFiTiMicft  for  Teprfrfentii^'imata  6t  HiM'kneBg 
or  spray.  But  Che  whale : art  df  >Mni'TMin7^ 
snn,vmitJaM  eaHy -atagfrat/Heaatiife"  in  Mb 
rendwing'  of  tiati«rB  ;at  'twd  itmovM-ft  hit) 
pocnns  ire  a  trimatajJon  of  aTftititLJwtfaiiir  He 
seoieiafint  in  idea'7«daeed*1)i»'ft  pioture; 
aiid<djeii  tbs'pictnre,  Bbt'tha  wsiic,  ia'tbe 
iaUDediate'Obj^i^  td>i  paeticfld  de^rip^n. 
'SbeiriewB  of  nat{ire''aTe:tirtifi(iRljitM  not 
tmsiiphntioated ;'  and'tkeirtiB'oointeated  fa^ 
thft-Hlfaotatiaiiof  di«aDiiuesK '  FbrthadRKnt 
JB^w  rapreMntttion  anriogomi  to  nrtasttcTO' 
prraenttitioii'  in  eveiyfhiag  b4tv5i»l  ^oBta- 
tftrtwnete.  '  Art  wftlMrt" '  c«iU<i  naupe ;  or  de- 
sign irodld  be  liwIiiitingiDflitible, from- the 
imagery  of  wiireawi;  ^  ^*  anggestiftfi  rf  i 
drea«'  removesi  therefofe,'  tfcti  sn^icmft  of 
the''dQt-and-drr"pe<))intry'  «'bich'7imke»  tip 
the  giHvanien"cif  aitiicTiWy  md  affeeftrt^on. 
Tbe  Imibb  of  thsipiwm  vhto-illMdidMl  H 
praaonta'is  oritioiBed'  sod'  coirieaiBwl 


^B^'Vflirs  froi^  the  f  ^ ' 


iT^.'nritJi'dMptieQreitas.ol  ^'>vi>,    '.rl   A-<\Aa 
right  river  drawing  sI^'^'^t'- 

aMonuw  (ii*D3eittjiies.lIiQipattJaip)nt)  th«ii 

pi»etlcal.CMb!wkin'L-'i   ■•••'    "    ■■■jc-i'i/n«ni 

''^j'^;iff(ve|((*4,W0V^pf  «t^^'*P4>*™,9f°J^^ 

StlrtW;  Siitaii- "sloBib^  Is  ita6»e  sfr^i^'duai': 

--)  ■':i^W>\^. '■'■■■  ■'■■'■   -li-r-   -II      .-"...i-,i;;l 

Ait(jMT^JjU]jy-«flIjfl'ai^e.iii9.^«^ej.^«d?,  fuif^-!, 

■•»rtiefeflw(iJS'taa'HshiEflii»,'=''  'i-^Moi 
iTAntiila^M'evWbue'lwgna.''     -'i    I'Im; 

rA^.j8''^t^i:f8.,tJie..yatui:iI,ide»':-  Mr.  T^-, 
nyaon'^  Jres^  is  redofent  <if  t^<?  .fujpw  j(»|. 

ngma.]^. ,  .',!  ,-^'  ■  ,.  .-.-i  ■  .  .'  -„,.i 
■  ,Tke^iMrip,nh(ite3ttendedj«)(;ni,'"AJ^^. 
at  ^a^t  .W.pHiiat,"  whiUi  it  fjiM  4t  .fibfl,,p^-^ 
tVtip.pprp^^f  ep:hihiti|g     .„.. f.    ,,,, 

'"^&titjf  iii)(J  ftftguisi  WiTfchi^'bahdla  haW'('^^ 
The-dolfi-lliTara  «ope  to  de*th;"  ■"'     ■■    ■  *■  ■'■i 

i»  iOibUge<i,,' }jy  .tJw  neeewtjo*  .of;i*a,.^|nM 
chitiBiTi,  b»t»trikt>  the  mbw  roonolfiaoiU.QlWEd! 
'of'ftMW'upbilltUD-and.iVlKjIln*^    „j'l      ..;:.ij 

",ih(^  irfg,)u>.iaotioni  in.tJw  duifjfk  d«ad  a^.,, 

?0E  atiy  sopg  of  l^rd,  or  sound  of  nil, . 
be  sinell'  6f  Hoists,  bidden  Id  (hi  |P^l' ,  ' ' 
Ponrtdbactititti  myeinpty  6i*ttfafldfraM«'>^ 

The  times.j^hep  j(  repyeailwr  tp  h^Vj^  ^een." 

In  all  tSese  poems,  as  in'  dreams,  liiui  ia 
tfaQ'pUfthioK  irfrciAiuBiatiiBCB,  tlm  •nutoai-ai- 
aocidontaj  acMttioiia,  sod  nsa^ts,  iMbudtal: 
aj4fc«atittft  ipiritr.siiWai*^  catcjraiataiicw.tv. 
his  own  will.  He  ia  a  being-eC  ^rowtfc  mA 
development,  not  of  self^etennining  ener^. 
In  speaking  olTiatnre,  the  copnhr  iifthe  pro- 
poMtioDBof,  the  poet  i^.  riot  "becbflies"  bat 
"  ia."  And'  a^  he,  falls  behind  fact  instead 
of  outstripping  it,  in  bit  natural  contempla- 
tion, hyiMdiEBing'  the  motioa.uf  ve^^et^rij 
HfeandnesbaKKid  foibe  ipniBr*  ataliumiw 
mristeaoe;  ae<  tm  Teib  iof  man  ia  "  betMnc^ 
nDiti '^•does.!''  <  Hia  cfaam>t«fl  idoi  not  <Bct;' 
tbe)*  gi6wi '  They  feel ;  and'iheir  feelil^pi 
ohaitg^  ttuaa:  Bnttiwj  do  Dotpreiude  ov^c 
tbei*  awn  chaB^e»or  ahotrtlMiDnlvesi  loodU 
oiitit^iriowBisetiDnK  I'HenM  tiufj  areoaot 
ebarveeeiaii:  J  theyl  ard -ipenoBified'  frrJmpii 
"EbLf  AmdUik  <  eienHni  3»«BtiMJy  vnitii^dB 
thenk  !■  ■'-.  ■■'■.  i^  I    I  I   :■    !  ■  '■■■■■!   -a 

The  poems  of  1832  conetade  «n&«iiui 
politick  piecev,  is  wjhipb  tfa^  political  priwi-; 
plea  «tard  ^'.ihe  (;1<^seHt  maSons'  'to  .J^e 
ethical  and! 'artistic' principles  which  we  have 
fmnd'in  Ihepovttj-.  ivpoMo^lir.  *" 


J^ '  Arn^ww^i^JVA^ 


which  he  f^ves  to.'&i-'tiiknmbMitt  ai.-im. 
pp^ms.  _  His   ideal   pttuMn   lip'ds  pf^    "V^,. 

Though  be  w^tcliea'ttiffm'no't  as  a  critic,  but 
a>>«  eysqjittlin^jiiievettbilBHitliQ  wa^mti 
interference  ii  too  roughi'<«vl-hin.  Ii  .Akj* 
cnltjjired.  man,  ho  feels  shut  out  from  po)i- 
tl'^mdVemoiitiwhiJse'UiiiSeh'ii/lteaptiMei,' 
because  of  the  collision  between  his  refine- 
niwt<a)idthe,fi)^^n4igi^nQf  th«  fcfim-w- 
liticians.  lie  justifies  nia  liberalinA<  hy  nis 
undoubted  faith  jn  the  goodness  of  the  ulti- 
mali^' Ve^&  'of 'tRe'  feria^fttatfoii;  ftW"'  Jfiitti-' 
flee  his  own  refns^  to' tti^fldl^by'tti^/^ntd-' 
terable  raqghDesA.an^  «oiim»w  qf  .tfa^'ftctual 
and  prea6td:'*geniAi  io.'tliMifetnniit^on. 
He  believes  that  'the  bragOTrt  shoat  for, 
s6M  btftd'Mpfe'&t  trmoW^bOit^^} 
tl'r»ragTi"V*^n^89,H^a'''by  'ttte''*&e;'t"6' 
law,  syBtem,  and  Epipire.'  So  he  mayjafi  »' 
rililioat^ier/Wipi^tt  liie' inaflsesi' wMih,  as 
a'niari'fieWtficV  ''He Mes'Semoc^j^/But 
not  democrats.  Ilttl  W  'f.  "W^IIT*!  Olfcd''lld' 
Ba7:tl)at  thf  p^f£ectie.a,of .  ffoo4  foTtune  i^aa. 
to  be  an  AmerioaB  hd4  to  &^  wUh  Sbgliali- 
men.  If  Mr.  Tennyson  was  ever  (for  foreign 
IfWMsV^  tSeoratibat  niMltttilitDiiit,'  al'anjr  tate ' 
He'wbutd  'Bt(4wt]»tMn»'  tol'dtt  nHtfc^  mntai. 
tioDH.  The  JMtJfiMtfiMi'Tof'ittilir't^pitRMlip' 
pusillaninioua  abatention  frora  the  whirl  of 
p<JM(«;E>*;^HS)''l(otftiijlhilf'p*J!It!ctf'tHSfl|^a' 
com^,t|S|Di^sp|  iiot,'M)"i^iich  W'rtia  ^ftrtii  of 
intJjiYWjiffts ;S3;by  f^'^^M' °V*^^.i'^^^^) ''[ 
"^m'tJtioh'toiliiigtn  th^glooia'  '  '  ' 
^^  ^    The  ^pin^  of  the  years  lo  comet;"  I  ^^  I 

ftod'  tliat'thtf  >tt0»ptB'of:mM'to  ibflilfneel 
066)  gdiide  tiw^wuns  of'etents,-  r^mlV  as 
Aftcffi'sdiat,  hi  briitgiD!;  atiMi^  jtukt/wliat' 

tfc«y4»'iiM*iB!i!- 'I  ■  -     ii      .1. .,.■■«.. -■.[ 

.',  ""..  .  'fpp4ntr,Qajp,fof,libMty,  ,  ,,  r,    .,,  „; 

,ji  l'    _,  Faster  t>in4,S  a  fwaqtsno^cr, 

;   '      '  '  And  thatyi'anl's  cruel  glee  '        ■..'",'' 
"■'■'"  fott*'llhtho-fr«rTioOr."' ■'^    ^    ■"' 

Hciicc^wniim'*  DMoal  iiUn!re'iB>M^p«ded"to 
mrw  almestondaplendeiitly  «<  hHacbvaola 
Qte  >eMMlltuticu.uf I  SUtea  mpifloead  'to  grotr 
by'B  kiad<6j  vegvtatdvc  Mtdces^  ^A>ceoNl• 
mgly  thei>politioiiui,.As  pamOed  hyUrt  Ted' 
nyson  liii  >16Sfl)  1*^  ntfaerift  c«frten;riBtn((Q 
tfian  &nihnraf<l8ctioii.  ^  Atlemt  hda'amlDT' 
acceie  rofl>itet.wiiereaa<his>«ctuni,-th*n^ 
dtotilre^  il- iiire<  indeedi  •  Ho  speaks  hirwde 
wppi;  donfc  ^nme^Uow;  jknd'^'uiovflH. 
He  loves  the  good  of  each  side,  and  isiiinli 
p«tial,iaDd  eUy<::.  "  '-'-J    t.   .,-;..  .    „ri' 

I'  tf  sojne  dreaiiial  peed  shouil  tiae  .  ^ 

''vfoiild  strike;  irylfirniiy,  and  one  strpfee.'!^ 

Hk/ia  a  titeiPhiy>and'xalticsI-viBw  <tt  pdlitk^ 


sot 

hopsMs^uade^balaiddr  aayfMotiDtrtrpm- 

tritl^  lliloflj^lf iil'>ftei^M«l^'r'%iCh  hiS  Sytii- 
pathv,  half  aversiop,  they  auppfWefl'lhem- 

cracy,  which  was  to  destroy  barbarism,  but 
iffithvi^TTObm^itir  orraMehnitik  highstC 

cuttui(iiHfidit6  il«dnetiHbeaatioiwit«  H'itimti 
bf  moderate  ideas  and  avsta^iiln|ftiaetaj 
Men  of  caltare  whp  held  witS  Tocqaerille 

Ihat'HHB  Wiilitf  'tta'Ei''#(fe;'foft^  '•(»((  "ifhole, 

fiaflght;with''9Stttayj'j!toiW%yet  Ty'ohrte^ 

bvfer  ihe  prospects  bf  refiheinbiit  aii4  tli^  de- 
licate oraamento  of-'ttfiliai|i|Oii,whi(dilthfly 


1S42.  .In'.th^jt«n.ye^,tbepbet|)Ad  ou^ 
f^wn  much  of  the  exa^eratioo  of  his  earlier 
pgii>6dj<aBd  wriBfglt>iiig"ib<ti«AtloB»'«f  iilany 
taiodififealKtlU-anAiatpifwnmipiits'iB  Ue  s^le, 
TM.  UainiiodlwaB-.jii-a  ataUi  lwB>rbolt)]9htfl, 


.Jttoiliaritfit.bfda 
tli8nithadbemrb|>ie3»<U<l'i83^.<  SbiMB 
the  new  volume  contained  no  poem  (except 

'*mmtif  Hall")  itma  ln'mmetx^Am-sM 

'perfeotipn,^^!  )t$  k^4  c^l,d  be'  O'tAparad 
■to  the  best  of  the  earlier  coiiipositiohs.  As 
alwfiote,'tiiS"Bei«^itXi^ln4  lixaw/interestinp 
as'iildioRtioira<ofrtl(aitfl6et^'<ton*e,lof  Che 
(fiiBdticln!<«Cihi>iart^fraMjtium  »A^i»lM(ma 
sad'iip'  to  Toark'iUiarJntheAlhnfilRnjf  dhat 
pKfgrwsi^  itfc.Bg»«afTdiiert|totia  -TfceyoB*- 
Attt  laTgaly'of'fia^tMtS' of' blank Tene,  ased 
i*.''lieveru  waya : ior- «pid,  idjlllib,  sadrioal, 
lyrical,  i]i''Eiet«'aiiythibg1>Ht  doaadUq  090- 
Xty.'  '¥M'tlie(«Beesi'tO')W#'^ndto<'>bMnd 
ifftttftHbu'lb ''bei'drabidticv'tieMified  bythe 
wa^m  mittb  tikeiipert 'atbrttmUa  Uianyvf 
MiA  frwnemti  t(ii"i)therHi-'aS.ii  dieyvnvt'  he, 
Md'  wfittM'tlMn  lo  naK|HMa'4hoi^tS'iiMC 
hisiolnu  Bat  tbwn'aaemsttb  he  saiaherait 
qitelity.  in''«iyi<of<'tAee«"poamBto^f<inAth 
a^phi^HbU'  ^nteMj  fdt  thU'Metenddd  'die- 
elandw ofMMb-anthonAnpL  "TbeiT'^miDert 
thbir  BentniieDi4B,'liieiitthoagbta,>«Re-altTea.- 
nyavitiaii;:  "n  m^''ba^ 'tUat"liie- poab-was 
s)ran(UB|t''hiii  owtr  dtanaatia  <ieptfa{  it  may 
be tbot  h0tiAi'foiHefi'tb»daaign  of.  writing 
Bil'epie>poRntiB''ffli^iArttiii^  in .detaabed 
fiagnwnfc,  aildrihiuirtiuitat^  of  towiectiiig 
ili^  kyaoasnaacikfiierytaHidftP'to  Chancer'a 
to  theC^iterUty  Tdsa^  I'JVt  any  rata,  ho 
ppta'tooral  M'  hi*t'<M)^enb '  Isto  aUeta 
tnoiltfasi''»Bd"tfiqtftfcy  jjBMs'tati  oppoTtaiHy, 
Kkft'CbiBBcbr,  of 'embodyiDi^^  ^e  pFofej^as 
to'tfabn  seiDe'chtimiD^'Kaliakic,  asd  <rften 
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J^Tmtf^imii^'PoMy. 


8^ts^ 


of  greater  int^flisbl&li^ilbfi  JiM^^itboVfid 
exercises  which  they  introdaoe.  Fdtare 
tinea  4iFili^iiiiq#«i6nQ'UMaiJ  Mm  bf  Mr. 
^P6«myB^'A^  nid^  diairftotefifliic  <  •^d  nibst 
valoable  productions.  As,m|ffht  be.e^ect^ 
j^e; jnenti^  <*hai'ifijt^tic8;^r  tfc^  jpoeii^B,,of 
1642  ^e  on  the  whole  Uiose  of  tl^f^^pemsof 
1880  and  1832.  The  poet's  mind  was  too 
^welijJBomided.'e^lteo'vett  fbnuihedv^at  tfafe 
tadkffIpmbd^to<iadiliil  amytidng  fKiiitn4io* 
tftryit6.it>  Baaiiiijpriri<*Ajpkfl.>  Jfe  ia  hard  t6 
«fct  more  intdna  miiui  alreacfyii^.  'Mr^ 
^^myson  :had  iiQt;o1>eyiM  tfaeifood  mla^ 
never  to  tell  men  one  truth  till  yon  cati  441 
Ijuam '  twow  He  «hadi  oomBeqoeirtfy  bdt6me 
the .ekampion: o(f  one  iiety  wMcii.occiipii^ 
andiMtill  oeoupiMr  almoat  the  jrholesf  j>his 
iAind«  He  foiled  Ma  idmidif  life  iio>6xoliF 
fi»Tielj  on  the  aotioa'  (A  man  *  floating  ^-lielp* 
lbttIy>di6iviithe^ftreakniof:£nw,  uidiifaeanii^ 
iiBpoaiBa^-oa>  tiie  [boiODi  «f  iSattl'  thkt  ^le^  kas 
ftfttad  It  bard;  ^  giw  an^  jiiat  ipidmre'jof 
hnman  -  actinlTp  ^qd  *  YolmtttrjieibrtL.  iMa 
isjiifliatter  of  ipathoa^i^' th^  repmteafeoiion 
oSimi^ixxx^XLQ^^vA^m^  of  dnniBtioieQergy,.''' 
7  JTha  first  of  ^e  tpoinaoi  Iiii2v'pial0p<9t^ 
m^y\o  be  the  eUyfi^thioot  Hif  itwelreMoantoB 
of  an  le^ie  on  •  AiAhu^^  -^smtten^  and' with)  Ipus 
e^eertptkHi:  d^bpyed^'^j^^cAd  >£vsenb:d'HiaU^ 

tn^  tHle8-Ht>^iThe  £pie;"^iaiul^l(oHe  «['Ai4 
tfaut)' >  ■  .  The  ,p*olbvae  isipishapa  a  ^  poihide 
of'fdisfilaregera8ht^''iix|dMtod  oyjihefMitbor-' 
skip-  uiiifiM,  off  ito  othet  shoaldersf .  by .  :lhe 
.eiMif ession  thai  nrihMe  Aajvait  epio  pbemis 
aftiaoacfaronisnlf-^ . ' " 


^[i. 


f  1^  For  nature  brings  not  back  the  Kastbddn, 
'  "Sbr  we  tho^e' times;  and  whV  should  any 

'ttiati   ■     >*-  •    ^-  *    ^'  , 


i'  •  I 


'  / ' ''  J   .' . '  J   I  • 


•  M         t^ 


<     I  1  -  it         ]  '  1 


and  by^  the .  picidiie4loB>of  m  Boiei^  ir&gmant 
atr#.  sample  instead)^  jM&tin^itilL.acoB^ 
pleter  <)bantity  migW  rhe  i^leliveved*  ^  'IIk& 
epir  itaslf  is  whati'Siai^en  ii^tearaiafteiMriprdM,. 
tMpn^et  twDuld  hatftt (iattediiani^fl;  -andin 
fact  r  he  >  has-  ki  ■  last .  ii^j[iliniked  ill  vrithbda 
idydfabx  l)atfb[tk8irihetHkolaatQiiy^f  Afthinvi 
wdlb  ite'idplence  gtwJ!  catawtteAeeH*^  ^y» 
eiloaigh  in  pessibiHty^;,  bat.  in  rthis  ^laafeo  the 
psci^  givea^  an  idyUiOjIni^Di^iit,  detoribiog 
pioetsses  aad  appeaiAncea*.  inatead  4»f<  aeks 
atidt  abfiracteny  naaimeft'  aad  .8fiitim6iit&ln-« 
stead  jof  seoolutiMM  i4nttk  Junra  ditfir  jeflbcl 
oa  li&b  The  '  wpuDdedt-  Jbstho^  .r<kMiHiiaiida 
Sir  Beyidere  to- restore  ithe  award  Eaoftkibaory 
which  .had.  beeni  giiren  Jdm  by  ibe^  atfcn 
*' clothed  in.whk&aaalitB/'Sftjniiic^  atl^ndei^^' 
esMsmng  from  rthe; bioe^  iTbeii;  iMlqiwa .  Sir . 
B^iddere's  tepptatiiM^.andyilastly,  his  beai- 


iDgiifae  Jd^g  ondik  riiduUeitiy  aiHli4ap4H^Bg 
b&{ftiibi;Ui{|r'4>^iigift  to  ba'C^nbdftOiii.^ 
loit  'JJb  if  «(pkoe;of'aDi6pta^  wliiehwaad 
i^piflj  jhnt^jdytoif  aj.  dreamy^  iiuiifiMititiil; 
9ia^criiHe|]gi!bde''6£>Ahe:  enei|^iriifc  afcetf^lof 
theuHooidiTabla  n  <^<%    'V.it^c    J^  <•.' 

.  HHioiGitvd^er'siDaa^itor''  ia>Baotkar 
IdyHfibilt  4ft  janptftted  ohaaeteivi  (i£^li«« 
pahkteiNiiavdithemtfwoiifeiraski  The  Baimltti 
can]i«t\hf:iiaidiiK>^aMlD»iofe;  liwa4iihi^^ 
in  ujpon  him  as  a  sensation.  He  is  made 
happy %y  ^ircuii^8tance._  The  dreap^y^^diaiv 
act6r  of  pofi.w^  ^.  kept  up  T)y  ^.^^cMiire 
of  the  love  aescribed.  It  is  a  desire  widch 
attains  it^^objectiiritlioiml  mean$.  N^<^d9t 
i*  isi»  tnMiJdeaonptiott  of  th^  ieelfaa^  df 
yo«tkyfwU86i«bta«sin^  aa  Bacoa  aays^iM^ 
wSLithe^^dZ/witiibt^'the  taeana:  '        (■  •^-'^ 

, ;'  S^2^  (rce^ae^we.?    b^thia  enov^  tion^ 
That  my  desire,  like.aU  strongest;(l)0p4%-;<r 
By  its  own  energy  fulfilled  itself 
Itoged in  omidotion r  '.:)'' 

The  ff9^citjijgioii  qf.Iqveis  a  reaji  in#^fce  of 
the  deei^,^v(l$i|EDg  itoe^£;  ^!DA  thfi  Section 
of  the  subject  proves  nothing  about ^^1^ 
poet^i  ^ewsi  1  Bnt  his  ~^eneralvzatSdn;  %i^t 
fike  \<^^  ^  all  strotigwt  hopes  "  fuMi^  ih^ni^ 
selvc^  b^%iit'own  ebergy,is  a  to^lt  M^ 
charatit^sUc  tdbe  passed'ovdr.'    ■  '  -      " 

'^pdi^'' is  ^ttrt>tb^idyU  in  another  ^IbAii; 
niaapWUretic  and '  domestic 'stbiT,^^i^ 
i^Iied;ft^-^reite*t  devflopment'  tf^V:* 
^arferof 'JlCcnWrylat^in  "Enoc^iCit.^^ 
Thfest  llttl<^  Wories 'are  such  asmight'ifeW 
forWcbiW  ^aptiik  itt  someffe^^faJ^'W 
Oitrinmgt  Byk  ii6w  and  unpfroved  lffi» 
Mitfctd! '  They  are  ^  perilous  pre^Hkl^;' 
for  they  are'  only  too  miitable,  «6  f if^  aa 
paflidi  goes;  by  ^titers  who  niafce^  if  ^SmAt' 
bui^ess  tb^'  inilk'the  ptil^for  teaiK  ^^BMf 
it  would  be  difficult  to  copy  the  jeiv'e!i^H>F 
Mr-  yewiyf9i^'8.,dictipn,  oy  the  eask^-of 
melody;  ii^  luxieh,, be  sets  it.  Thesiapipoea 
are  true  idjilB^jhifUy  finishod  littkp  stA^no- 
graphs^  specialti^  of  narration,  in  which  tii& 
poet  demonstrates^  b^  thelo^  (4  h^^^ 

East^ral  life  ^  not  ,pf  the  essence  of'iiSiM 
Ind  df  poi&m,  but  tha!t  it  oan  be  applied  W 
any  subject  which  nan/ be  surveyed  thto^tigfi] 
a  peaceful  medium,  in  any  way  aiia]d^6t&  U!' 
thftf  dnylMd^s  &gamy^medttation^  u/    ' 

M Attdi^y  0owt'"^aiid  «tl%«  Golden  Yeai^'' 
are  other  instances  o(  the  tentfttit^^  tiStxa^^ 
these  poems.    They  are  only  irm\^if^6A3^m 
aeaga^'i^itrhidli  ihecapacuy  of  bla(n]t>eH6r 
to* .  aecve  if  or  >  lyiJea^ '  poetry  is  wraxided  ^uii  T 
proiied.    The  eipeiri&ioe'h»a^ac4ulre4l*m' 
afterwards  tumedr>  hct  - exoeDevt  -  aeoohnli'  lb  ' 
"  The^  Ppncess.",    Tbe  set^ngs  of  the  songs 
are  leijadylfe,,  ofl  ;not  nmch  imparU»ce. 
Again,  ^  Walking i^ilia  U^V:  oasMi^tatDpt 


UN 


\|<^3  Vmm9$im'^^^oe^ 
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tsBMnls'tbe  jBooialMtic  ^qiiestipflB  ttgitbted^At 

!V^£4mp]b  MiHiris:^  i&attoilierid^'bcAon^g 
to  the  same  category.  It  ia  iniDM^vgaiiiit 
Ai^ttoigreai  bngfoeat^  df  -  EuglnkL^)  rMUatroe- 
vnfteiiB,  bioiuBMl^  aDd;^M|BtB»  Ibe^hiAxU/Df 
ooiisidanli6xia'4i)f  •  mbbe^iAsi'Jftiaif 
loYq^akMbm^  adil4BtHiz4a  <  -  •  •> 


^HmtT^tt  id¥ll» .  ^  Lovd  and  J)ntjiVM^j<d 
i#oiber  J^nd;'  it'ift.a'  medHtatietit  on^tba 

which  end8.baf»iite)dtil7.&rbkb^iilBcCiaiil&i^ 
nance.  The  philosophy  of  the  po^  is  that 
^feieb  tiie  po€*  afterWftdi  s^  lii*d€ly  ex- 
prdiacd  in  the  stanza  j  '-    V 

"  God  gives  us  love,  8<ym«tfaittg  tO"t{nM 
He  lends  us :  but  when  love  is  groT^n 
10  '-'Tb'Hi^n^s^Witonwhichit^itt*oi>i     '■ 


m  a   .  i-aais;  oftjiand  loi*e  k  lef«  «Tori&»* 


i;„¥^f  iPoen?,  though. philosopM/p  ,^  inteq: 
tjpi^fis  idyllio,  bepaiise  tUe^  p^ilospphy  ,i? 
j^^iri^  ai^  .th^  exposition  p<  .it  ^is  ft^r^ 
fore  descriptive, .not  di^aptifi.  /D^.jpfttt^ja 
ifj^hly.  ^rpfiight,  ^i^d  ^vps  promise pf, that 
pjqfQupd, ,  pQwq^  Fh^ch,  is  di^pj^q^l^i  m 
A  -*^~-'^  paftiJ?^  W9rd8  ^q  gJuinei^rf,  'm  ^ 

J.9f  tihe.K^;.'  VX^/ftearjJftrW 
c  njo^olpg^e^^nd.bptji  in  whjec^ and 
ma^oi^  48  ,t^e ,  j^etra^taiion  of.  HIJ^  Lot^s* 
$ii|(j^^  .,  Aa  liiie  jpc^ivp  of  ^i\  popip  ^a» 
*.*  ^  l^iyi^j  had  enough  of,  actipb,"j^.  ti|e 
4}f>t4i?e  of  "Ulys^s"  i^.  ^^we^^ve^  h^ 
c^^fiongh  of  Tfist"  ,  It  de?»ounce^  nqt.^te 
^^{ty  of  \!forkin^  bi^t  t^e  vanity  oi.iQio^ 

^*^* iStitrduH  H 16  to'pdttse,  to  nial^  im'^d,  ' 
^^'^1N  rtisi  ^buimiis/hed,  not'to^hinfe  ii^  use, 
-uniAs  tb^ogbto  bveilthelrere'life'l*'  > 

Bntr  tbe  restlessness  of  tJlysses.  nte  the 
prt^ke  of  Lady  Qara  Vere  de  Vere^  arises 
Tfpm  a  "  vague  disease,"  a  void  within  him, 
cjjiiefed  by  ^e.  eddijBs  of,  his  expel:^enc^  h^ 
%jnwory;  .J  ...//. 

**  All  eoBparifiiice  is  4in  arch  nthecMmHigh. 
"^en^a  ithttt  «uit]r»veUed\rwld,)wh(iM4Dar- 

_Eor  ^ver  and  for.  ever."         r       

Tite-ibbnghta,  asd  some  6t  the'dicftioB^of 

tUfvpoatn'SMn^  to  b»  i^odfdcd  on  Ihegnaid  j  ^tenAional.aeiMtHilyskilvBparhapd  th&most 

:Ba8aiog  by  ^X3ie  /IWU(inf  OaV'  &  >long 
balbd.  o£ri|he  diolo^ua  hatwrean  a  lover  and 
aniOak  ^grov^Dg^iti  hia  miitvMB'a  park,  wbioii 
takftainpdn  itaelf  la  .kind  •  of  <  goardiaiiBhip 


Efrnmshoiif^memito  AdtaJikm  uilthef 
ac#of 'Xi6ihisiaB>d'<Gresflida:  >.  c  ft  -f   utr   i 

V-  «*»ro  have  done, 'fe't6%!n^'** 

') ' •Qv^Mt  0^  f ashioiL  like arnaiy  itetf    ' ^ ' 
'rfln'ttioiBftiiuentalmooKeflry*^'  /  *   .  ' 


Vhe^  littt'^  tyttdi'ii^^  in'  blank  ver^'>te 
"^^^odiom^^^  dsiaikiiii^  viJF^on  of  tbeOov- 
bntv^<l«ge«iiv4efiii%J|lo^i|r^h«»*' '   ^        ^  ' 

,,^le.j5i;  ,jpct.^^;.%.  qfA^BJng  a\^a>(^4^ 

;  1?roni  pillaj^  ,unto  pillar,  untj^  sbe  reached  ' . 
'  Thfe  gket^a:y;'thei'e  5^0  foiihd  her  palfrey 

All  aet^Oiiwbkh  is  move  rpiiaBi^e  than  lactiinef, 
colwOTlifng  mar^'OB  anfibnngt  ^nd  en(lvMbea 
than  in  enet^,.  like'  tha  f imlaaB  vond^rifiga 
oi/Ulyawte  ^^  Qodiirali  nakod  ride,  is  m^ 
idbai  ilo  >iprhkb  Mr^  Tenliyfion  still  chinif  ih 

)  .  Aitor  thai  idjlki<Hiui3b  be  iSitit  msnticBed, 
i^fiti8i3ne€toiat(yUt6av7'  which^iike  ^'UlyaseB;' 
iflua ^monologncjy  botnia  too-,  diaatio  ta>  ite 
fleasohiu^a'iaf  .heiarti  to  •  tb^'eaOed  idy Ilia  ■  •  ^  it 
o{iens  ^:ii«w:  veim;  )l  ia ^  >a;  dramatic-  moncN- 
lQgne,>«iiiiilar  intkitidto^ilkoae^  with  whkh 
reiidsiis  t^  i  ^t » t JBnMnung^a .  poetcy  are  ^lai^ 
liarv^bikt.qfjwIiiQliV^.befQie  184(2^  that  maiteir 
hkd  gi^eii  no/Qtheor.exaaipks^an  his  inaomt- 
pcehouAilB,  H  ^iifec^k|ai.V  *  a;id  ''  SmdMoM 
St»  fiiiBaon>inotaDideBa  npom  hia^piliai;  g»ib(* 
in|P  jtber^ikk^  acweed^'<^dnring  tiie  umby 
d^rt jm(ith0vdeta fairnlg^t, ia AfigiHre  «4>tito 
iiD^r^Sfi/;ME;i  XaBt^yaonvj  ikoeyw.  if  hist  aoh'^ 
pepMoA  .has/ Jiot  <  ih^  <iudaoity  tof  .^EscfayiiM^a 
NiiDbe,  wh0^¥6ikfl  .proatrste  and  silent^  acted 
thi^  Ithkf.  I^iart  iiLa'dmik  wiiihou^  aaylngv^ 
tteod,.  ior  isoi ;  ^  hia  aFxom^en^  chained  l  td 
Ganoaaos^liand  tfflwhainiging'  hia  woida  lOnlp 
with.his^ tcbrmentomunr  his  comlortersi,i<ttb 
least  hisn picture  oS  jSI.  fiimeoiL  has  Bome* 
thing  of  JSachyius  about- it '  The  monaH 
logue  of,  ^t  Sinaepn^  ,''^^^^  only  at  the,  ^pd 
changes  to  ai^'^  43dre^  to  the  Ijieople  r<iund 
his  pillar,  is'  a  recitation  to  himself,  before 
God,  of  what  he  haa-doi^ajt^f obtain  rffnia- 
sion  of  hb  sins  and  the  crown  of  sanctity. 
Tha  srib^^eotijia  «p|«oaobed.ral)ier  from  th« 
polemkaiiai<k0  than  Sioin  that;  of  an^unpa*^ 
tUd'  psycbvdotfkial  .«ftiab^^'  It  looks  aa  if 
the  poet  iiadlbeon  inient^upon-  lowing  ih^ 
illHsoneeakd  prid4  adbd  lHdf*eoDtoi^ua  hf  p^ 
(HOfty  of ' « •  hmo&litjln  vfktch  aeaka  perfcbtlon 
thnttigh  1  setf^mpofied  iaufiMing.  i  Hence 
comes  Bi'^oiBfsenflte in. the  eonceptioB'  and  ^ 
hotamwma  Matheimpduntorjy  .^j^idea  ".tdiiefe 
is.  1  veiy  yhm^hed'^th- &«  delicacy  of  the; 
tedmieal  bseentioifc^  uiMc-Tennyaon-evideiik-; 
lyiikeks  thotipoweB  which  da  the  stvong  point 
of  •  Ma.  Bb^Kvbibi^,  iduon  lanftologiies  ^ 
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Jtlfirr^  <nndymm}»  ^^Ii)etifi^^ 


Jvtk 


Tanvymi^  nkae^yirfaieft,  «ritfaieye8>«ify  H«l&  Reconciliation  is  made  b#M«to^l»ib^i3klQi» 
a^ake^stf^s  ni«lD[iiw^j|te«a>nvfiA]dmz^i«^        U  assigned  the  realm  of  reason:  to  the  other 

comd  Co  Ur6'  ofr'iAiviinbBtl&iM^iHtaitoppefaik]  jes  for  a  certain  conclosion,  though  the  reason 
of rfl8ll«,  Maoodbtef'  iBMy  andt.^TbeiJTwo'i  c^tl^^fiilfhd^^ia^m'^if^^ 
Vbkeis.f'^n  31iG(lkttBiibeld4g»ftoithe  p«)^^   ^s^rMtttlett'-'Ol^^tb^'^l^^ttd^toj''  Ttl^f^Bp^Mt 

cifatn >v«4n(&i  '>iit  ^(nalaial*'|iieaatbnri:ofi  thq^  labter«ii%*^«rfhM  <>M^  iMpMd^Of^^Wi^ 
i]|{nd^an>)it41<<fiivt>vefc:^ail^oi  (witb>«ei!Bntfioi  iani^lftiiitiM^feil^  lilW'^^lltm  ft  odi^  of^^ttA 
knbwktigBHof  i«bf  eUwraf  of  tths  yiOkikt^tixaH  ih^'i^'^^^h^m^mAv'tii  lUt^fiWlbm: 
y9Tt^9igi^ustlihhtibaLj,lAi^^^K^^eQ 'Wfti  ''-Ll^^ktot^y.SaHi^^oSthe'liM^i* ha»  InAb^ 
the  trathi  ol:4  ■eligloivlibetoidhiiig'of  viddv/  idt^0t^61r  to^'ll(0' Vfisib)e'and^d«n^I^f  sMU^of 
had  for  ages  beeiti^oiMl  i»ith]t<faiBe<{lnni-^  )e«iM«tf(!JI^.<f"lt'^^yi^^iro«(IMi^ 
ries  of  physics..     To   those   who    had   ac-    ^^^tilimiiBiimmi^l^^  life; 

._  . /.I   .  .^  w_i  U      _,,  . ,„      *-^^'^ive#it^HblW>lfa*''l)roi;i»to{#«*  difiuft 

pnysicai,  at  least  tne  moral,  and    MD|K'd«tieK^^[tia^0'wMM^pi^tAtt 
probably  th^'<ftgUfilc|to«Mro  bf  %h#«nh«i^^^  lli^lM^^tatltitiMMbl^' iH^^ 
th(^  discovery  of  the  apparent  infinitn^e  of   tAkiiim^W^>ii&s^t''^4''^ifmniik^'^^ 
8pace/^ef<$];Mi  ^^^'li&u&crstm^  ^lar  kti^   aiidito)bei(riwi«l]^rf(ilcotateii^oe,''kifriij^a 
pjl^^f Urj^^  sj^t^m&,,^  ^  (^^c|y^tT  l^•dbtt]Sh(in^<tlfttia|ph^  te^if  ^e  w^te^lM^ati^ 

cuts  them  adritt  from  their  inbonngiff  Mr.  irtiolk  '^  J}ot<kilyJ46ie^nd^dlitj*lni^%lB  M 
Tennyson  in  the  ^Two  Voices"  seeks  to  btt#ft,i>b«tiidi^>lbi4  tiM^b^l^r  f^il^^^W 
f ^i«i]^'  th«n$^#^  'mm  i^^agi^  imAo.  ^iW  passions.  The  poe A^:weigln!  m  f^efAoi^lm' 
ihrnt  A^^i(fk^tlift'A^gmMci^rMiii6»%'y'^^\  lance  the  c}fm^  ,9^  the .  indiyldo^^  ^ff^ons 

hare 


tb  ffim^^^  tb^tti'dltftStag<»away  ^<^m  ttif^iifoit  and 
liUty'  Of  th«)ishi.-'  I^r  «c<^dair<^e^'Wi^tr|^>  <;laims 
teiApef  i)f  t^e'ki)t%>^Kod]j  ih^  io'ttiitiBi'^i!bt^ 
c^>*feijk»  1W^f^»ltt^•%lf^ftte'io  tbi'  f<»Hilgfi:I 

A^ay^'tfae (hbp^tofts^^i' i(^'^^':tit<M^^ 
^%al  tenbwled^jffrnfii'th^ fbUyiflf %tfWin| 


forHt^  ttt' b^iB^/Mieilild^atb  f(t«sintsila 'f^^y: 
h«V€to  <rf'rfe8t^^th4iTisfe^ftdivoid6r;l!^iofel5^:rto^ 


'••  a, 


l^n«  '«!*  a^  htdd«k  h^t' 

<x£^  i^tftough.M.tfti^g^eipaijLproiBj^^,.,  .^ 

And  Teuetn  lov^  itself  is  love.      ,  , 

This  i  dialegiMiI  k>  tb^i  J^Mnlof^f^Mr.'^eni^-f 
si>tiV'|yUb>w^h3^.')'dtBrini|>ieHBnr6nM<  flopettda* 
8i»tfpfyi  lyii^  itfa^ttood >of : adkidi r ih:  wbidi  ii 
r6ad;i>  Vk  initelWetaid  rohaimetelv  soUor  asitr 
hia  bB^yisaPtetdlue^^lkBtHa  fiwtrofitnn^ 
oenorris  <cfa(pt§(indQbvby  thettFtatonid^siiggfl^. 
tiicln'^f^pTB^xiiMboife.  ^Jktitfae  saiktC'tiiiie^rAhfer 
potit  nnqiiesHoiiatdy.eiiiiibitad'ifreiit  forasigliii 

ttonpf  Ae^dny?  t)lt^9fmwkaat>tbby^at>lB4A 
Mt  tlierittde  tluthe^^n^glMis  andm^tap^ 
8l««dfifeel£Dg#hidk<luidl£(nwd  expMMkmiini 
^1^  iii^^'^<M>trbefl^i^<1nn»rciiid"ti»ti<^ 
df(materiatiiti<^phil£pph^b^iaiiTto'advBnisii 
Atibnty  tflie'4toipo6n0if6r«4i2dowsihbaB&B^ 
rbsJof  «mittd<itnfcnad'ivitb:ideliBgadf  reli«^ 
gioflit;^  botiOTciiNrhclMed  fanth  Urn  ^a§i^i6mi 
oi  a  pbilosdphtf  <^)achaufaait&tbBrvahdi<y 'of. 
nothing  but  pbeimieJML-'  l?ln9  siiloaOTby 
ia>aadiibHea  'i&^eadly»i1irtiggte  Wth/ithefbld 
^#/ivhiclrooaMidanitlie  w6rld'«ffitheic])ttii>r 
tion^Mid^tkeirealib  dlia^miiid^and'will)  ana^* 


i  8oi»oM;^'tip'>^ig^ 

mis  which  his  country  and  the  public  c 

ne^W  Bt^ijobWif  Bttll,r'drei(&iiii^ 'iff^e 
co«iliiig''tAdiifiHadatit7irtll«nhhi^ 
eiigiig^  i»'^i»  ibmUm,'  ihtffThevmtf'irt'  t)ie 
e^t«t^|>sb0  jitb  hUn';  iiid^  fcb,  in>Mia  d^pi^ 
Jig  Mg4,^^v^^hsr'kgainat7'^&HvifcSb  (i^iwti* 
thtion  '6f  ithi»|s.i>'Tfie  'ihltite  ofTveHvIih^'tcr 
thre  f2ir»£^<and  ftflkkig  to  wffeit  aktaga 
>^nfiKai  <iBbi;'^tbeii'^e  r^oieiilbets  tibiat*^^ 
duiieihe-^is  texi0d!to"dchth*fiUfe^no'V«lMi& 
why  the  world  should  come  to  an  end^'^^Mb 
his  private  PfJ^U^f  .do,,not  t^.,aj§vf^  from 
the  valucf-of  ti^  gawuofi  bui«4a  pr<igp»Q8| 
and  iha^  tiftriikalioii'ia  bflttw  jthari:  jfertyiiiml 
though  lH*]€bQi^  Hs«»  jiit^  'itfi»'dbMS#«bla 
tka«  the  ^ei^^lnAh^'whteh^  bffi^^t^iifigtfitfQtri 
to  the  Jiero  of  "  Locksley  Hall  *V*^"' ;      ^ 

>•  .{ffir!   1  'r-"*'i'f    ■>.'./'    <"-(!••.  .irviiit   !•  >i/r.' 

M.Xbe  iiidJMriduiai^th0i»^  andjtbe^wwldMJlor* 
and  more" —  ^  . .   p^  it,  ../  .. 

Ypiijea^'.  i,isc^  as  ib^,  .^i;gu?nent,„^;^<[S^ 

^,,fM'''|yWttwaf|i|ior4;^{49d^f»cy^|  ..i  . 
i.in'/PrwUlpwtD^baljM[?ftt^^        ' 

^    Ifi  4^ceiled  m  the  world,  of  scns^  r   ,    . 

Aftdr  il^iife^i^  i»  Arfe  tldba^  t)ie>is«9le^ft»^ 
wUfifa  «%htia^;9««i1;be^aiQ|<i8|>intt>  tteflf^ 
would  be  th^gn^atHtHEM^V^fofi ^^iltiwil^ 

-'•   '  'by  debpiwr."'T"i'' '    :roj.:i''i"  •  -r  'G^  ! 


idtal 


3fifi^ 


wiheti^ 


20Q 


(. 


UMbM  ^MoM^'mtttf^  ^feiiri'iyjnflaln  dijmeaKttQ.' 

bA>l«^eriRln)(idjfllt«lrTirakde]|t  tifeit  oTbsreo 
k'Vfusdd  f^t^fiB  TlffAfc  Biri^  lifi^.i^th^ 
iappfonqe9/bf(  tbi^M^UantdBfl  laa^taikB^tsiSlf 

Ibeit)  i]^eLliiad'vekteibfitbaiid{^<lb9»  iiDohiee; 
sp^H  ati(thdr.'3opdmD|^if>f'  the  ttSatamoithf 
jreiliDgHPeoiAirin  Id^lLF^jSgydttdottDgQifri/fodBri 
ian9<:to|^tibifir  infitlwi  pMJU,  fxknioiiar  iktvAfaftf 

ytbmku  )(«tLiiif^E^kMKlytnrl|j»l9Bidcto  litoeif)i() 


c]iaBiplaif;D£LlifaKi^ai/k  vi^t»je)(^ 


ti 


•i-.'t  I*i"f 


b8)  0m]»^rpM»M ;  eOfn^tia^.  jlril^ 

Sm'i^h$i^r)( .  ^btitiideft  iin<i.>T9ii}ifiG|ili<m  i«f  r 
t^r^iLotp9yS«tem"  «n^>Mp4QducM^^Q|{)ioj«r  * 
W^loinfy  laiadttoiiKas  a(»enBili8ibtei  phmiiiiof  - 
pffMtfmce»n  Iwit:  ito! tAmQttqft»^  jut  v|ift)rftioli]L 

Mlwini^'fbe'tiii,  a.cbrfaeeiit^^Mlipiaj  li^i/Nt^^ 

SufiUsed  them,  sitting,  Ijine,  lan^d  shapes. 

By  iae»jpsifoi  gottfrdv  a^^  skkik  of  Whiv^i^ 

piles  of  grapes."         -     v^  f;'  ^  ^' 

RiyiAlniral  tfbat  bcttf  ttrfe  ixieifi  iWf  *tlie' 
Dfy-Dteim^'  *hottia  larfe^eVdis^^^^  Mf.  Trtii' 
nyson'g  earlier  characteriidcs ;  for  ^ev  pfo* 
fesR  to  l)e:  <mly  vlsiottb.^  'Tfe«  •  ottit*  ^p^^ 
of  1849^^iifr'diieflybillB|l4!»;t!i«ibe^fQT  which 
for  wTOlicitj?  and  p«!Wd  It 'itto  ^  *•  tW  of 
Burle^K**  «  Amphiori"  arid  ^^WH  Water- 
pA^Mrf^B  bfticti  ^  Mf&ibblogtte  ^^  o>(i^tt 'liii'  M^ 

nitb«rli^Ui  the4^eai)s^^m<dtit.»  '    '<         ' 
After  all  these  preludes^  «iKi  «]ipe^ftflM«i' 

and  more  continuous  effort.  iHiXbe  Piiucess, 


»sWitb^^iide3  ,%  ,;pTpc,to  l^?^?«^fs  ,|()r. 


teHf.^ 


'     <A 


pnof^wV;ite^ja  flte?f  <3bo^i  bett(^dj  iwdt 

tlinl.  entth  rt^f .  iUk^/aej?e« ,  m^  l8b<>w W  ^awate  a; 
oirtqpti^r /of  ife.  [  ^  ,|^if^|  8O/daB0;  ^nd/iW 
iWtey^^aJJkd  *.*^!T}ie^Fw«#wr  ia  ithe  ,^^r 
^o^ftdfii^uib^i  og^en^^^wTfttof^^eeeediPae^ 
fm»ll*fwv»i«a*/1^kwg^^P^^  .tf^eitblfiad 

(>((itta7«t|wyj!.l^.ithei.p,ei»w  ^f  .^fi  eW^; 
a<jto»>iniitf  i^Bwb  ta,.fa)trni'^ift4b«  priflpQibfef^ 
trbtlifed  iiijboyh06ditQ'apria<(J^,^iYl|o,  Jbpwr! 
ever,  according  to.  I^^^  |an(y|t  fepownjwfti 
men,  founds  a  woman's  college,  and  makes 

and  lu^ 't\*'o;^  fHehds  '(Jod^ 

and  enrol  thieimselves  as  ^dent&    They  are 

dasoov'^i^^^  th!^«klf^cfcMkaiM^  wboi  h&^ 

the  :|»riticiis8  ;i  but  rAniirr  oiini>iaapnidenoe  ?be^, 
tiayB  "tiiera  ^friasttnta  lletatki  >iii  Hkh  ditofw 
deriyt  ritrtettwhielL  Mlowsjihe|)£Dceft»<falk' 
illta>'aHri1reI^Jitldlda  lahrodi  ib^'^tlie  prinoe^- 
M^nwfaile  tke^  piiiKl^s .  i$A^i  /  oomes^  muthi; 
ati!'.ann3rilMi'T9abitB<jliiiii,val»d'4o^  claim  tlbi^ 
biid)Q«  .  Alter  p^uia^idweveittt «' left  ii»4>9r 
debfided:^  « itoimmtmitti^/  in  wMak  the  <  priart 
oasdV 'bnatliAt  unhotoercaiiid  wounds  tb^ 
.pnnoev-wh^yis  bairiidd  ^Mto  &b  kdies^  edited 
-to(be^Bkiried4--r^«iiopi(ralAqtt  11^  tb^ 

laiht'^/ b^ear  tofiluj  tnie<plaic^<  |ol  oprbnten^;  aoll 
;nuuDndite  yield:  ik<>^ibe>ieoii|)H»<>n  kl  ofjhDt 
seki  tFbe  e^ldgweietumiirtoi-the  mdetiiig:* 
iaiYMm  PariB,fiandfieBdiitvith/tbeHcJuit^  of 

&efobn|r  wutn^BuAttai  a^ipHcation  oi  ti^^ 
story^toitibf  poMcs. 1)1  ArMMeit;  '     r^i. 

I  wTbei  author  <y£\^VheF(BiiiteasB'?  pMxIessea 
tfaati'  hifli  jpoetili^s/  Hiktookhbesoioa r >  itnd  iit 
may:  be'6aidj;tl»tbntcuth  thbl  neiferoat  of 


2Ba 


Jfn-  iTlMisaNfVKjnwA^. 


'fyavywnJb  iiaiia,fi/\mA,  witfai^eiioBfy  )iM- 


cmndEo  tini' afr'AmnilMt!S[bp<wtBntipMfaJV'  iesfor 


legffcid^lduiUr  whaik  ike  iun  liefeiTeil  f  6t:- 

citm< 'vidiUt  '<iil  d<naliifiil';Feaotibii>*i'of!  Ihq- 
iBliid^idn>^it4l<<fin«'ei^ail£(>i  rwitb  "MtisotUo- 

the  brs^  olknligioixfebeieBabia^'crf  odiiob' 
had  for  ages  beMiSirTolvcd.Nithi'fafae'^fasot 
riea  of  phyHicB,.  To  those  who  had  S£- 
cept^d.gfi^Ji'anSi'.Hii  ^  T^Mm  .W^^W; 
imled  up  wt^  (bp  nowon  that.^he  ^ijtl;  \i,f 
if  not  the  pliysicitl,  at  least  the  moral,  and 
probably  ttie'9i^aiic|i|!«ntra  Uf  ^»«fi}v«r^- 
tho  discoveiy  of  the  apparent  infinitn^e  Qf 
s^ace,' i(k)^tiid  *M  inWrtiCTrfble'solpr'&tid 
p^petei^,  sjste^^„w  ^  ,4iff cf^t/  0-1^^  fPfP  ■ 
cuts  them  adnft  tFom  their  iiftioritiga^  'Mr. 
Tenoysoii  in  tte  "Two  Voices"  aeots  to 
faittildt'-t6«nf'<(H^ittw:^iai^l^i|iM'4o.U(L^ 
ttiMn  fb«'to''tl^'d«^'MHc"tr4idlti<:^iii>l^i 
t«rt«VWWttbtit'ilttftihg"8WBy'fr<ijni*«i»oli 
TBlfty  oJ  theism."  Hi-  *c«rtiiai(eelwiMi'lbi: 
t«*ipe!<  tX  tfeeTailtiew^oOli  thfe  io^ittei' '**«•«■ 
«>ifti«»-'WiWelf 'tww(^afe-to  tbe-fetli^l 
A^t[t^''tlie'';iibbtiMBqeai.'0^'4v«r':'ataritit«ff. 
^'feal  ^^wlMj^.'bDd'th^'IblLy  »>f«trMn| 
for'it  itti)4ia',''ff4len!d^alb  ^tes^sts'la  tmAy 

tfiat'M'A'«h}ddei^  h#p«)i'-u  -.  iilr,,.  ■■-j:  ,t,-i  . 


p,tftipSWfi 


!,^-'^ 


aDb  V'  |)faSfa>a»pb y;^tadii^reanVen«>i  dtpeada ' 
«KMyit>w4iif'iMi]od<of<adndirin:iriiiah  itii' 
read;i>  ^ idtellMtail <otwiMUai^  lote  sadt* 
liMi^bB»^:ia9>t>t(iaief«ik(fitUa'fteti0fil«nihaa4 
oeoor'^s  «blptBJndifc vi^  4hel>FkbmiQTBi^^at 
tibii'«f<pie<exii*tkUit.  "Jkbitfaa  aa^e'tidn^itiit^ 
poM  nnqiieslioiUdy.eaUbiMd'fTeat  f onaiglrii 


logo 
recoi 


tHa^<il 


jciflkH'l 


■Ul'flJiHg*! 
tabic  tefl' '01 
brnti^fit  yeii 
^hbt^^rineb 
*'-I*ofe«lfey'.IIi. 
^togetii6'r  !» ti 
ieijt*H(ttft'|"tt  ^ 
idtiatwuinHfWltj 
I(?ii*rive**)l'*oIV 

latm  bmti»^«ilati\ 
and  Sobeitrw'tliMrl 
lA  aOBnitdn-'tifaiilpbi 
iffaolb.  '  lilot'Ml^dOT 

Eusions,     The  poem'ri 
nee  the  cl^n^s  t^^V* 
and  sowowo^-li^p'^Jii^igli 
claims  which  his  countiy 
u^^Uk^  Ittt'kteita«L 
De^AW  B«  Labt*l(|^  Hidl, 
eowwg  faanktittSTiiitiiTall]' 
ieiig^ed  twltla:  i^tthVii'lk 
e'^t«ae'|'^0']tlU'htJa';  anillii. 
^  «^,'^V^igh3'k(ra(i|MlHI 
tUion  'M  >thitlgs.l  iHo'ihitib 
ttn  fitT'  Eist^and  (tding  "ta' 
i^onumi  <;  Bitt-^tben  %a  maam 
ciulsilie'iis  t>ex«d:try d^tii'iit^ 
why  tlie  world  ahonld  come  to 
his  private,  .peip?Tj'|#,do„nQttp|ffi 
the  Tahw-of  tJui{  gsiW'^  billMi 
and  that'tikUatioBib.  bottadritkiil: ' 
though  Imicba^  dB'KjHt.H  .itrisfoi 
tbat)  the  Te^'1r«l)l^%ht<^  briW^^Ws 
to  the^ero  of  "Lockaley  H^'^-^'^'. 

'i'l^e  iiHlUiiiuatwiUim^WiUw^iracUf- 

aodmore" —         .-.iiii^ry  Ui  ^lu. 


JSin ,'  Te^»yt<m'*:'Poaft/. 


sot 


13)(tpAent^«i*tfiqfiH 


dtmm„l  BuitffalAi  im^«ri 

the  'f)t>«h,rf>i.;i84S,-iB  Apk  a 
(b»an^'<V^  Mfebwlielf  u  ^ 

ktn,^  glut  teDtleniji   Im  ^ 

t^r'f  JaotmrBaten"  fM; 
tvi^lonf^  aadtioa  v  & 
eiii>teiKa,r'  but.  't9  rAw 

TbdifthdJ    :.  .-■    ir  . 
'"■^AH'^cimpMiyVHh 


E  tin-  p4enii 
oil  )add«r  o^ 

d.  »Q  -ft  grsr 
'3    WBS  .Apr 

IfdtTitrt^i 
(wet  Ml 

h.         utttioQJ 


■iieqt 


fiipt  JQlantiim.  .I'M-  to  i3bi«CT;  bowilgri^n^ 

bflttWw%U«d  tby  :k.t8,  «((flr  IB«y  ifcM«B»« 

t^.i^aator  Q{'&s.'aw4  tt)  insliuet  it  ia  aU 
tratVKHlt>«.le«d  iii«^,^lrgooid.  -  if  mer>t 

pujj-Btenes. -0^  tbelr  rfl«B4  mIvmi  io  Ji^Mer 
thin^  eWBot  tbey.  ,t^s»  turnttJaeit  Igeses.  iolta 

[|»it.J  .,Qri«f,theqi  i,u,AaQaiaiidi'tbe.iBvth»d 

of  )ntUi4BS  itf  <n)>Ji»«f>-tlieipTBiiai}'iii9tiiota 

of.  '"ila  I^mon^."   ,  ,Xj»iin«tto  >u^t.rb« 

Conptu)!'^'^.'  ■     ■'  -.I-"      !;-■..■'      ■  ■■'." 

"drieffln8t>ief')0(!n'iipofiMfftKa*nt  child,  "\  . 

lie*  in'fciS  b*»,  wilks  lip  sad  fldwn  with  me, 

Putti  «it  hh '  prat^  tooks; '  t-epeats^  bin  iroi^ ' ' ' 

HnKMibeve  MMofi*]!  hia  giiicicnM  parte,     '  '' 

/Stttfb  ont  Us .  ntanM  igaiintsits   with   his 

.      .(onp-r.,.  ....■,,,:-,■.  ■■    1./ 

,.!Uien,  bftye.I,ifu^«)a,t')[b^Jond.offgri^tV  .  , 

Mr.  Tennyson's  grief,  or  ratbeif  life  ■m6<llTjiii^ 
minds  iatbe  »ai9«  iW^.puUi  on  ,tibfl<f«na'  of 

his  kffit  frieod,'  rap«odb6ei  his  '  imbg^' in 
itself,  and  loouldsiiteettM^  the  Krin  ttnd 
ciroumBt^nceg  apd-Bifi.''t*LfiaJ?ita-Qf  Uw  id?i 
paried  one. .  Gnef.liiiw  beponiea  personified, 
and  80  piay  1)6  at  Ifeast  thp  prosy  for,  if  noli 
the  re.al  ptcacpW of ,  ibe'apsent  friend;  and 
th^  ^^jS  TOul,  in  9ppou9ipg  ^ta  i  ftwn  .fprwff , 
marrjpsit^elf  fo^in^,^  j_.  ;,,,^    l,..,,         ,.    |, 

"■''"b'sorrtW,  wjittliouUVoTfithliie,';'    ';  '' 
No  csEuol  mistress,  but  a  vife,  ' 

My  bosom  friend.and  t&lf  of  Jif&l'  . 

I  ttU.,»»y.,tlKi,uiuttn,i()|  >i«».apttU,whiefc 

alwf^q  tJie  eoqcluaiQit  of.  the  premiaMs. 

■    lu(re,.jat  «si,Te4H.jtt,.>  j^.„^|.]i)e««a 

^omeff hpt  <lift^l!(t'  ^Qk  tbqa*  >  .woaUy- 

;'loyod...,-;F#r  i.tn^^Df^i-in.  Ms,  leany'- 

-  awhoftl.tbp  Jj^ftv^d.  ©Iqwf,,  i4   Quly 

*■-      :ia  .af.|iratitw^  .' WMp.lit.idM'pO'Awaj'v 

^        '.:,  lafL:  aod  rinaned  InvB'ifttbQ  .tuul.fW 

^'tlM  okliBoar 

ealy-fadeB:a<wBjr 

As  each,  boloT^ 

ot^wwjae,  it-i«r' 

liti^di  bebiMiit, 

can.faetaa  ^stif, 

)Bt^.  but  &tdi«^  it 

r.fomiiQitbftbeiT: 

W^t^  isu^.iar 

itcoiiw  «o  doubt 
fploM'auj>jeietiw. 

letK'ADd^hethoi 
^isiod  filled  itititt 
{diifttloflti  friend^ 
>.)fii«ttd  hiooMU 

E(£,tl)e<{K»«tiE'ttn 
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JjFm  •  ^nd^mm)^  s<Ii>etA/f». 


jKtk 


ovkrhfk—^  lidc^{qkMhiiiiifi|iBa«i'^li>2K.j 
Tttifliywiifk  TimSfyikrimA,  mtfaifi^eftimly  UM^ 

covad'Co  tm)'  <ifr']Ai0itnbBt(%rJip<irtfat>]pDek^ 

VI()leQ8;^VM  91ic(  IkttBD^beld^ftoithe  |)(qr«^ 
logilaii^1dgsit«r  whiiih^iiiite  JibTe  liefelrecl  ^Stj 
Sitiieai  SkrpUtesiniiKit >d^^witiiilthe'^e}ltt' 
cikIl>  v^wdndn  'nk  fliinalc[ral*<'reaetfit>n)i  oil  <th^ 
nrfndv  dn>utif <  €mt> vek^aiidioA  (with»«nBatifto 
Ini^kdgpBTiof  tiii)^  ,Uisra[  dStths  idifiJbb^tiiBK': 
varsc^Q^dDstiidotrlbaly^itii^'^u^jddides  ffaiti 
theitrathi  dl:4>nlfgieii,Uieii68chiiig«f  nidob/ 
bad  for  ages  benirbnrcdVed  i»irth}ialse<|hBoi-i 
ries  of  physics..     To   those   who   had    ac- 

iniied'up  wxt^  th^  ^W>d  ww,t|he  cftHfcq  ^i 
if  not  the  pnysical,  ai  least  tlbe  moraf,  and 
probably  tli^'<tt^lc(fe«ttlre:^f  )di#«lih%rkH^' 
the  discovery  of  the  apparent  infinitad^  of 
spilce^fS^m  «M  mafaer^'lo^t*'kfld' 

P<^^-<*^Tr;  ?Jft^%o^  :?f-P?^^  ^?l^^'  ?^' 
cuts  tnem  adnft  from  their  moonog^     Mr. 

Tennyson  in   the   "Two  Voices"  seeks  to 

fttrtilkh'  'th^m^^^lMh  ^ism  i^i^igM  «(^  'io  ^i^ 

tfa^Mi  fh^'td^faf^  d<>g)»iMI&c'tWid(liobi;1^[ 

t<JJpiW^Hift'tbfeiti^dltffibg«»»Wfty*fr3m  il»'^^ 

iMty  6^  tldsh).  >^  I^c  «cd(5^daif^e^  wi^'lfc^ 

tWpeP  6)f  t)^e'£»lt%i^«Kod)i  i}ih  in^tkV&t'pj^ 

A<j;|ttlt^^'the  {hbp^Ms4«s^')c>l'^\><^>  titt^^ 
^%al  bnbwled^jt^nftl^thi'lblljrTo* *tfi4ln|^ 
for'it^itt<)>^iBt/Afv4leili>i^atb  ftt^sints^b  it^bdf : 
hw^  fdf  r^st^  th«6^i^^nd  1^01(^1^  foUj^^to^ 

And.veiTem  lov^  itself  r  '^"~ 


'.  ''i: 


III  IS  love. 

-?  .  n-  u;(  (J] 


hiT 


Tfaifli'-  dialagiMti  k>  tbfiiiMM^  t>f;<Mr. -fE^ni^^ 

it>  i)(b  inltell^etaid  rofaiiimetetv  soitar  ag/ii> 
h^.bB«^iBaPl8UilLia'7«MtHtt.fbiBtr«fi}emri^ 
cetHMT'is  ^plfdn^vbf  4h6t>FiBtaiiioTsi^ge» 
tuJn^^fi  iprg*e Aitltboife.  ""J^tiithe  saiite 'tiHR^TihlT 
pot^  unqtieslioiidlily.ecdilbitBd'gTeat  fvrssight 
mbeikit^ioin  tbe/'^Mtot.wdiip|Bnrdiibg  q£im- 
^xMpf'&QiM^  fit JwMiitoattbe y^^lMfl 
tUt  t^'itide  <€  Jtheidigiwi i  aad'mdtap'fa^ 
sloii'ifeelisfig'^rhiAiiiadiloud  expiiBukniiht} 
1^^  iia^'8(Aiol>l'befl9larr4q«tiiii»riiD^tin  tidt 
<tf(mateitatiitie<phil^pfa9irb0^aaTto>adyBTnto;I 
Attiiity  faie  <tofMMn]^il4^rcrfiitdow8thfe'iBi»^ 
msJof  «mitidcitninBd'ivitli;fdelftHgB!df  reti«- 
giodt^bfiliby0#whciHedteitiiibB^fg«Bt^ 
of  4  j^hi1os6pbji'fr)iicbB(lBiitatb«y]^it}r'Qf' 
nothing  bat  pbemndeiML' '  ThoKi  BMloacnby 
i»>6xliibHea  4&  deadly)  itiniggte  wtth/itfaeibld 
iAe#^'vhiek  oomidMs  tbe  world iMrthet ciMif- 
don-)  Midi thetreklib  dfi&^ndiidr  and  will)  anaf^ 


lag<ifaBlo^BaiD%;i«ndqal  iMf^JBGoi^Hiamitii. 
^reconciliation  is  made  btMcMi'ihdiii^rQMQDO 
Is  assigned  .the  realm  of  reason :  to  the  oth^ 

ma  m^imi^fhmiibiw^ 

jes  for  a  certain  condosion,  though  the  reason 

laiul^«hitti^e)^K^lil0$'pt^(|m  A  oj^fs^^lte 
ithittg^i^dvb^^mgi^^^l^y  b  i^^ilMta^ 
>'''L(^k^y:fia)H^od't^e')(^t»  1iattd(  b^Bb^ 
altdgertL^  to^i&H^  vybl^'and^  din^lbr  sM<Kof 
|eil!ttiei«ji^.f  frrft'^^kiiils  ^^W  (li^iM^ikJt^kM^^ 
idtikir«iaiBiM WMiTtb«i^:^^^(M  <^iolrild  l&fe: 
II&^<BteveM«if>*oli%'tbi§'<{>rot)lein{#lif)%  MdBb 
lei^idMnpibbiHirTlir  iMwit^boirtd  Ml^lthr 

b^ftMib  •d^fttoS'B^lttore'wMif  Mn^tMtMe  f e^ill|^' 

|]tt*n  lfifi^t^<sfii)^<lh«r' tk4  w^6^iwdfa>'vHlMi^li^' 
and'to  <bei(r  w'tbe^i^c^  cotoite%2bo^,^ha4>jdiii 
1^  (K)miri(in^'t]$tm}phH  bsif  lie  W<ite^teit4- 
idiote. '  l!iro1^<kil3^4<iie^ndid«it}^'ini3rlie  «l 
iBtr^,i>biiti^idifi:)f^>  isiikd'  «tlf«  -b^er  HaAitign^mr 

Eassiona.    The  poem  ':we%^  ki  p^eiiAott^biH 
ince  the  C^ms  ^<)f  the  ^i^dividaal  pmioiis 

and  sowoys;^'tt^.)jViiKli^^^ 

claims  wiiich  his  country  and  the  pubhc  hare 


'ne|>liW  at  i/obk^lc^  GudV^drabrinr'tt^tiie 
co«iiifig<  ^bunabUiltairiati  ^  tfltllftohhiM^ivcootii  ^ 
effgiiged  to*  )kiK  itoiiBfn';>lilr^'^dii«H»  -i^  t^e 


tiitiOQ  '(tf  ithii)gs.iMTH«  'ihitilti  af^rtMti'iUr 
tb'e  titr^'Eil^'and  (taking  "to'  «»Se^  tf  ^^^^ig^ 
\^iifiaii  <]  Bbt  tfaen  ^e  rsmftiilbetv  t^^i>e* 
duiieihe^'/is  Vex«id't»dchth  rittfe^no  t«iMD 
why  the  world  should  come  to  an  end,*^tbiik 
his  priy^  ^fJW^^  dP.nptm^.a^^  from 
the  yalochiof  tJUei  g^iwu^^r  hui«9ii  progiK^ 
and  thati  iiilriikatioii'it.  beAftcar.jlhtii:Ml)a*iam 
though  iRfticAmEAfi  4s*»  jflt«  .itr|»KibflCt#«ble 
ikm  theWei^i|nrtll^%hteh'  brili^^tA^igtiMkPib 
to  the  bero  of  *f  Locksley  Hall  ^-^'  ■ ;      ^ 

M  li  be  indjundual  irlthtiai  andAbf^iv^orld  jultof# 
and  more'* —         ..;  .:j1(   '•/..( 

ypi<^^/  i;ise9  as  the,  aj^gument.ilojp.fSfMyi- 


w]p#Qb  Mi^^iiigM.lbe  /loiotial  )iofl9  H<^iy»ir 
would  be  th^  gn^Atfat'itii^tliyAilQilfiE^ittmiifl^ 

'<  1 4Amt  nUal  tory^telf  ^th^'i^aij|^  l«M'THl4tlM9> 

,>'  • '  by  dtbpiur."J''"f' «    ifo^.u^i"'  '►   ot  [ 


18MI 


3fifi^'Sint0^U9f\8s\'R>eit^i. 


20B 


<  i 


tU4lt»y>a9»0am0p06t-#»y%M.>,{  .mT 


Wfi»0%iAi^'.|^iwioiU;Mib]l!'J^«l(^-utfl||cb^  }>6tt)  >Bediliiadw8iiteibBii)iiiiil"llj«nk'.  imohiiH 
&^k>Te||]|^0i4up,t4^|^  4M  bilditl^v^r^^^^  $pd^li  atic1ilar.'3opdoiD|riiD£  ttte  lEtaiKUveoitb) 
piffip^  ^,  Jit  pfm(Wmif>fti4^ikf^jW^.i  ktMhif^^ooAilm  I641u  '^evdnisolkgefrUDdfri 

p|^vM^Qt,tlpKN^t|^ai;eKrU«r/W(^l  i^)ii«^.:  iwbmki  yeiinx^keodyridioittdcte  iiitimif >d 

A4>f teat,/  Ir^ift  |;Ui»  ihadb^g^  ttoer^  emeflgfit.  ft i 
pwj^wl  itbui^  ja .  flteiy  .^bcHjWl  rbe+ t<>lA  ifA^r 
tltn^ei^Aft^f  ilhe>^5efi,mi*il8i<>wW  »wwM»  ft) 

Mi»jtoivtiead>^1tokhig^iip^iKjtH^  ittMfijwJ 

crfntta;«tpryy!/b[u*,i^l<€t:'pepBOT  of  thft  «bi^: 
aatop.injU  (iBftflb  fe;;t)|roi  /m/;%  priBPQib^* 
trH)tlifed  iiiiboyh0odito.apria(8?s^,  i^rio,  hpwr. 
ever,  according  to.  "i^ifl^  lftn<^»)  repojunji^, 
men,  founds  a  woman's  college,  and  makes 
h  de(im'1(^fifi^  WM^V^'Mi  thence 
and  hft'tvfo;^  ttends  '^biiV^ttijatfs  ra 
and  enrol  themselves  as  ancients,  lliej  are 
diB0O¥^t'edIi>j^  tli^«lotttogclMkaiM(VwIio^  bch^-r 
ei^^inip^^(tefi»miroa»frQpdifiBgti^i]tff^ 
the  jpritioibs  ;ihxj^  ihtiltr  otvnDftmpnidMio^  ;fae^ 
ttBjA  Item  9tf  ia«ttflrkn  (iMstki  in  thk  ditaivr 
dei^  Tttrtatt  wbieli'Mloi^  rfch6|y£Dce6fti atti! 
iHta  -  a  "^rhrei^;  itid  >  Ag  mivfid)  >  by  <  tbe  prinoef 
M^nwhile  tliei  pii&o^'s  latbtri/oome^  wotli; 
aiil.annyttfi'  T9abiifi<iUn>,/aiid  lo;  clftim  itiio; 
bffidQ«  !Ailer'pfulBjn,idw  e^niKt«lefti(>4>t9! 
debided:%a  toiiraBiiiiuvtvin  iidliloL.tbe  prinK 
oaoi^st  rbrotfaei  anhoinerrilLnid  #oiind^  ttkkt 
prinoe^x^^^  baniekl  ^iillo  iihe  kdjies -  cdUb^^. 
tot  be^rsed^-T^aiif  operatic  unhidh  opmi  tb^^ 
lfldrfi'«/i9|reartD4b^tnie^hiieiirp|  wdnteii^  anfl; 
mansdli^Tield rik^-filieieoopintei  kit  ci ih»t 
66ic«>  Tllie  e^lqg«0:veti]ini.rtx>tthe  wdetiag' 
iaiYhnm  Padb,.ittndf«ikb/^Mth /tb«  )clm^  of 
tbefObUg/aiito^BiidioriBtipHcatton  d£  tba 
stimitojblfef  poMcs. 1)1  ikatt6^<  )r n 

I  ^rhBi  author  6£j¥iVbQriFiiiloeM'^  pMilesses 
tha^i'hafll.poetiliyis^  Hiboakhheffoicar''  it^d  i(t 
mayi  be  eaidi^^itiiTrtcath  thM  nei^er  out  of 


,,  **Tie  sleeps  not  wniy  life  away  , 

mdte^ttiapfftrt]«eilm,fia^  l^^d^^usm  hf^jiiy 
bej  fian»l^rQMii^  etifnetimje^Jl^iliitT  ict^n^Mhtr > 
toit^  4rewB«j  B€tm$ij|iin<?ft4»Hk  «i^^  ^^i]Bir 

aiti'i^hdi9^r)i .  ^iiUiidea  i*nd.>T«itoific!|i|iQir  lirf^ 
tj^r^Jaotp%S$ier9"  9n^.lK|)4Qda<^  kiol))i(^iir : 
to^^oraff  iaadtiooiAQ  a.|>ennii8ib]£(  phftMiiof/ 
esMence^nbmtiito^^tidsBoiiiiet/it  ^iia^iHdoluL 

'^'•T*^''frc6mpatiy'Wfihlieiif^'aey6k/'^^     "  ^ 
]^if|i«»!l&g  wli^  a  fcmnl^shrMllJa^  ''• 

.fti»ii6I](y'algfatrttpotfJ|^]rbaroM>4ikilriip^  ;  < 

Miwhm'ib&'iu*,  a.drfacQiit«£0dtocnj  t\\iH'"' 

j>jf^fmPoi9^^^hk4i:  wJf  Jft^f%i#i^>iii^.  wi 

Suf^ed  them,  sitting,  lying,  lan^d  snapes, 

Bjc  .lieapig' i»f  goti^s^  «ad  skkik  of  Witie,>«iiU 

piles  of  grapes." 


r^*-*       *  .      t 


SlaTnktaral  that  both*  ftris  poeifi  krte(  ^"^6' 
if*Di^m  "  fthotM  lai^y  disffljay  Uf.  Teh^ 
nyson's  earlier  cbaractenfltacs ;  for^hey  p^^ 
fesft  to  be:  <)wly>lsioftb.^''l^'ol&c* 'poems 
of  1849^^t^  ehieflVMl^«;*tfc*beAe^<^;v7hich 
for  w^jplicitjf  ana  ptfthibs  % 'ine '  **  iW  of 
BurleigK^*  "  Amphion ''  arid!  **  \Wll  Water- 
pfiit^sijfiiicti '  MKi^logttie  ^^  Gifit'hWi^ 

nith«r^h]gb&^  th^^i«site^t&i«tit^^  J    •'         ' 

After  all  tibese  preludes  iHti^A ^lipel^t^- 

M^^ifij^aan  j|^i4^d.QF^kJ0|W  i9l^^lQ^g^l 

and  more  continuous  effort  T^f.[(3ift  Biiucess, 


108 


^jlfh '  TeHn^^iQfi^  ^  fai^. 


Tm. 


mki^iby  tbe^  litimoAir^cfJ  ^  'a:b6#pdityi  Iffl 

iMuot;  tenftittsr  of  ^oeb  4t>iib  Ihat  't^  km) 
mtA.- '  An*  y^ » it  •  18^  not  ih&  '^n^pb  ytf 

ite'  ftpipropt4ato'^Jp<a88^!of^  and  ^etth  *  pas^ti 
«Miie6  ttd^tf  nt  fW  appropAotQ^^^td^'l  The 

whole,  between  the  whole  action '^md^'it^ 
acce«pprip9^  not*  m*  ip  CervanUp  a^le^he- 

ingj,,  IV  PWi}.ba»..na  gwn4iWiqw^nt:.aib- 
flurdi^ea ;,  tike,  lumoat  tliat  oaa  be  aaiidiio£  lit 
mi  this  respdct'ii-^halfc  •iliias'hiero  and'tbet^ 
very  sweet  music  with  a  minimum  Dfniean- 
ing  beneath  It  '  Sneh'i* the  Pi4nc6^  sbrigin 
the  fpurth  (^^n^qi,.  .     ^        ^,       .  , ,  ■      t/ 

'  ^^  Q  BWAllow^,  8wall<m,  flytngf  flying  ^Mttl^      ' 
I :  J  Fiy  t«^  her,  dnd  iaU  >u|»9ir  her  gilded  ea^ea 
;    An4  toll  Iw, .  W  h0t,  w^t  I  tdl  lA  tlh00-" 

But  In  general  ih^  se^tilin^nts  are  com- 
meh^tiratc  with  the^lang|iage,  however  in- 
(jommqnsuraie  with  the  absolute  pequire- 
ments  of  the  story.  'Hence  we  feisf  no  in- 
congruity'when  We*  come  'ot^  .^o  mix^d— 
Miltonic  and  Shakespe^rkn-^a  speech  as 
that  of ,  ,t^3  ,Prwfle ,^tf)j  %  i^,4frp^ fourth 
canto  r       .], ,   (;  rj,,,  ^,  ,i    ■,,:.■,,/.'.»'/ 

"  0  not  ixf  pry  atid  ^eer  oh  your  resei^e,"  etc. 

So  ^at.ai  words,  Images,  andpawer  of  ex- 
pres^c^n  go,'lhfe  poet  in  »*The  Princess  ** 
Wemancdpsited  hitbself  from  the  dreanrf 
speotatfieeuBnesB^of'  his  6tyle.  It  is  alt  the 
TOi0Vt  istri^n^  then,  as  a  witness  to  ilie 
sU^ngtb  w\^  the  passiif^  attitiide  of  mind 
has  over,  hitti,  that  when  he  had^  efnanctpat>- 
ed  btniself  frem  it,  so  ^  as  the -manner  of 
his  writing  was  cckicemM,  he  chose  still  to 
hs»ep  hunself  enthttdled^  by  it  so  far  as  bis 
matter  wttit  t'or'  he  selected  a  story^  so 
loosely  hafig  that^  t6  justify  it;  he  liad  to 
attribute  it  to  the  inv^^on  of  seven  ^onse^ 
oattve  narmt€»«.  He  made  its  hero,  for  no 
evident  nee^^ty,  a'cat^epti^  snbject^' liable 
to  day^llleamsi  in  which  he  knew  not  the 
8baidow"^rom  the  fi«ft>itiAce.  In  the  very 
touHMMiient,  whkih  te  the  most  stirring  ino^ 
men^  of  -the  p^em,  thehero  is^made  to  fi^t 
aiain«  dieaii».  ^Yet^  it  seemed  a  dream,  I 
dreaned  of  fightin^.^*  - 

*  it  ieemfrari  it  &b  dreamiti^  side  of^Vf^ 
appeared  in  those!,  days  to  Mr.-  Tennyson  so 
exclusively  its  real  and  eoleknn  side;  ^at,  on 
the  other  lumd,  all  ieree  action  seemed 
grote^ue^  the-ppoper  subject  ^or  "wlHery 
or  false  aubKme^^'  send  cmworthy  of  serious 


trsMMent^^yt-aii  eii^^jst  peeti^  .lTbU^>^riMpe 
pitttly  aoeotMS'-ftM'.hiiikio^eiBiltt^itldcp^c^ 
po€to.  Be  was-'^d^  io  telhitn^elf  ^wn  a 
pe^  or  two^  l^^tii(V0w  hittisiAf  ifi^^l^e;  ten- 
sion of'hisf  sftltimeidrsiKfiM^'tocbmb^i&bMm 
xtpm '  ^hU  iMb}<^e«  ^km^^-'  atoo«  '^Ats^t^iii^^^ 
eli«bMag  1aboi4mu^  4i^  to*  tit.  ^  ¥et  ^^sm% 
sibnsei  hfo''had'>i(^imMd^te^i^nslV  4{^4t>^ 
On  #Ming  his  W)$rkt^^odsec^«^y^i'^iis 
eaisy  to  bee4hi^  mititf  ^^di^'s^m-f^^doi^ 
¥846  were^pfoltiiet^^divtttdlee  ih  wh^^ihe 
ettSttyoflJlhe^lorm^  and  itheUgtetyUon  of  4^ 
poemi  '  IThe  psIdudoMdmihiailfc  toM  whik^li4n 
the  inideellAiies  of  11842  k  so^oflten  affooted 
by^aMfibntlng'liho^  anth<dr&hip^of  a  ^^fife^s^^o 
an  aUeii^eti,orrby'di«triWtingits:ot^^fiMse 
^isth^VRMiable'  eu)rt«ni  attioi^^  tho^^con- 
dtiits^oi-  rinovo  JspeflkiinithaD'  o»^  hoM  ^4s 
Its'orownf^if  n^  itse^lanat&on  and  juiltlica- 
tioti<;  ffiiijt  thtf^iniimtioii  ^  -^Ite  -ran^bte^ 
finds  it^  aiitieipatk>ii'itti*'f1i»2>ay4)i%&^^ 
with  fts'iiforals-'and^  envoys^  to^explaiA' its 
app)icMion,'Or-^«tt^^'^ti  inapfftidstot^^^to 
any^lng  iir  pai«locdan  As  ^or*the  |des(^>f 
the  poena,  it  lias  wifceht  in' connDOnf^^¥Mi 
Sbakeepeare*^  Zom'*  laA^ui^k  Lm^-  v^o»t% 
a  *Aiale  academe,:  a  oonniletpan  of  Ihe 
Prittoww's  girFs^  College,  k'  routed  'Mj  thelir 
mplioniol'  a  princesk  and  her  b6ut<t.  'IV'has 
also  iODie  »a<folo^er  wilh^ltfrs:  Bro^ifig^s 
AUr€n^i  jM^Ac,  dvd^  €h$rrlottoi'BMi«rs 
Jdm^\Ej^i  be^  oj^  w4ik^  redtMiiit  tbe^^^ 
nt^e  lol  I  sootalisde  T^f&bM^.  ^  ItmnM^^ 
et^ned/howWeir,'  IkMH^thk  ma6  shoWM^s^if 
rnuek'  li^'of '  an  >  onihosiait;  €o#  'ihei  wottMi^ 
reAsrms,  *tlMitt  the  Woaien^  itovred  'tlield$^veB 
to'itfae  ttalo  ideasf  loundj^htek  th^y  «&- 
twined  theS^  tales;  '•  -  •  •  '  '/-^^  ' '  '^'''' 
I  ^•'Itt  Jfemeiiam"  i^te  Mr.  Tetinyvoii^ 
next  poem.  '  tPbe  introduction  bears^  tbe 
date  1849.  The  poem  was  pubMiod'  in 
1800.  It  is  a^ogoui^  to  a  seties  ol  aouMts, 
and^  is- addressed  to  a'^etid,  AsdiurQallaiDy 
whO'bad  di^  at  ¥ieuiui  se^ntc^i^  yeais  be- 
love.   -'Piet'metiiejis  tfaesariie  tbroi^tirat^ 

£itrs^s  of  lines  of  eii^t  syllabled  each,  the 
t  ilnd  theiast  lines  fliymihgtbgeUiep«  and 
the  two  middle  ones.  Each  num'ber  odd&istB 
of  three,  generally  four,  sometimes  as^many 
as  ^m  (hcxxiv.)  of  these  etaiuaiLlhe 
fevm  th^n  is  as  wid^  as  possible  fiottiltot 
of  tihe  striotly  deiaied  aaid  iimuiibl^  soMot; 
but  tile  ^whiole^  spirit  of  the  <  poem  is  tiM 
^irit  of  Ibe  bonnet «i'«nderslooU  by:Bttiile, 
Fetrapch^  and  ShalEe^eam  The  sonuec  is 
devoUd  to  the  philosephy  of  k?f  e.  ^  Whetbsr 
the -chosen  eibieotiiof'ilin%*i8  m,  teattuisltesi 
ideaMflted,  ass  'DaAt4fs  and  :Peirareh\  op  a 
real  mistress  rtalilBed,f'as'  B)ietiser^%  or 'ont 
quite^idaalyas'DAtyteiB's,  or  a  tvittg  nnn, 
like  Shakespeare's  ifrieildf •orjt  dead^niaarMB, 
as  in  Petrareh^s  Beeood  sedea  ttf  Bon&eta^  or 


iftn. 


Jtfr\.''T'e^n}/«}»'*:i'oigHf]/. 


sot 


■  iiiAd.  JritHd,  u.iQ  <f-Iii'-M«iiieiwtQ"'miikea 
iM> .-great 'tuAttet  ta'[tb»  idouftfti«d[iUi«  p^eiHh 

Tlift'fwbjecti-iflladffaj'B  Ui*.-8Mje  oiltaddt*.^ 

catattli^fid  itetpMHi.iiiiintiCfr  *«  '^<ta  iAp- 
paKtoUjjr-  Uie  owei,w(ftbJ)a(«flaiMl  :eetnwoiw 
p«lrfi4jJ8jenBn  KiUtSti»l(4ipe»fOtiflr>irii«tiWE 
t)te>siot)iod.ia  4voJ;.itedifntia  th4iB<>l»ted«fdf- 
cenfjcigOiMsB'  oi  tha .'  lindivjdu^  '|>oet,  iiut 
aaalQgtn^vE«dDlt:te^wii7.«.cib&ua4d-  t  Th« 

mj^^  r«0Ur'a>'th0-pr(Mea«e«4f  tt>eihm»«» 

thcv»iw  «  tog)&  of  ^pcticB  <>*  induotionj 
FioM'l^.Dflltura  (t{'tbe;OBs«  jUTulewatCiiMii 
CApA^le  <o£  »o  iut«lli^We-  4a  epcpositioij;  u 
tbe  .mlflf  Mf  \h»  Iq^P*' of  reaM^u^ ;  -  Iwt 
I^Mi^  bM'slcetcWl' their  movement  aurenWy 
aa  '4j^tcAlQ  has  exhibitor  tbeM^wewtut 
of. appretieiulDn,  >ju4gmfuil,'aftd>^UogitDi'; 
&\>d'UMlg*«at  si>r(het^n,ikajraietiliibb«id  tbiB 
mOvsroBf^ -in  its.  oonorett .  espiMMOQ  ^if iU  ■  M 

whigb  l>)ulosophalB  aixliDKfti^  aeieaoe  1ibv« 
eildbited-the  ■BpI>li*aliMi3  rf  log^ 'tjif  o\u 
aen^fftctA  Thej6iUieUefft.tif  th«  HvtOMrtb 
ceDtut^  w«re  generally  O(opyiat^©fjeach;i»^er 
afid.0f  Fetgucb ;  Ailr.  Tettnyaob'B  origub^l^ 
coflajfitB  w  tbi»~T*that  lia  Iwa  ^taken,.  tbfw 
■n^itiiooglit,  Wd  ''trwialAt^d  iti  oabiof  mtr. 
di«>wl  ^})jeatiitttyi  and<  dofiniteiiebi  into  the 
SQl^etlTit}':'^  q)9tl^Itn/ i^aJiBiU  twd'tWidr. 
doBuitenes* !  of  ilie, .  XAk«  scitDel. .  That  be 
hHAiffiade^apiofoufidMiidf  gf  th«.  sUto^itb 
i»iitw7inotieb  «pFiei&TH'fr«<n'in4a7  4ilnls  «£ 
tbetigbt'^d  eipRta&toBo  (Oofr  iart«0(te  ^U 
8eiTe,'tO<£iM>v:th(l,<lii«ctioi]  in,  'wUcb  Itbosd 
imitatione  may  be  looked  for.  ->  &(h«il[efepirtra 
t%i<e*''Ui'' tiis-'UDD^a  ufe«ai  tib«  cKprsimoD 
"tool.-of  time'' for  «tteatlty  wliicb,  tike  » 
wea*he  Wotofc. chaise*  ■  with,  ohnnginfl  circwB- 
stMUMS,  •nd'goe^  tluoiigh  .ita  mnvenisiiti 
like"»i»indKitll  by  tjie  iBii)act  ofexleiW 
foice,  not'  by,  it».  «w»  ;  Klfr^BtenqiMtiffh. 
Mti.  TennfMn  ,(4«TelopB  :tiuB  |>lumte,  aud 
talks  io£  "foolB  ofbubit,".  m«it,wbo-»e  le4 
bf'  babit  aad,aoC  reawa^  «r  »f  tbeffUl'beiiig 
tha  "tod  oilom,"  wkcii jtagriflf  or«nDaat«is 
it  and-drie*  Qp  Us  ;Eoroeft.  It  u  t^wtiiat 
ha  builds.oii.  bis  models,. opt  bf.iiuiht^tfti  of 
wbbt  t^e;  Jfave  .»«tt«s%  doBi^  but  hj  ooB'- 
tinuijsg  to  biiild  tra  the -Sues  which  tiiey 
Ua  d6wn,  but  tin  whi<^  tbef  had  eMctied 
DotiUDg.  '  H«  vight  have  found  a  v))>dal.  i& 
Petiwob^B  "jbnnstiM  ^fittaziHii  in  morbei'di 
tnatloiura  Laiua ;"  but  he  takes  abthing  from 
thoift  ««(]ept  a  ^uiaTfil:«nd<ittr-oS  leum-' 
blaoce.  ThmF  flrat.  intoritioii  Is  objewtiwe-i- 
tO'.speak '«£■  I^lfariauil  tt>  taakeiiMt  satue 
liyei.'  Mr.'Tennfson'doubtikes  hada'like^ln- 
tantwi  wteh.  r^iaodt  torltis  fix«Bd;'iBdeed, 
be  givas  monj  more  |>aitHBlait  of  bit  cha- 


iRottr  tbw  PetflBrefegi(M!*.oif  iMira;  buirhls 
fimt  itttaiitioa.,Trai.,to  (sb*wl»«w.tgri0f  i>aj( 
b0ttraDsfigar«d  ih)[  ilola,-j«Ildi  ihay  (baoaB»4 
t^. paster  Of'jtIie.iBwIt  tOijistiiuDt  it  iD>aU 
tmth^'«4u.  Iwd  itilfitaiall.gMd-  v  If' midn, 
ke  sa}is.ia.tbe'fiiriliiK»iDBt)'ja»(r  jiMtiTtiat«^ 
pio^-stenes:  «^  &alr  ,d«a4  Mlv^eiW  Ji^hm 
thi^B,  -asBaot  .they,  .ftlso,  tumttteip  Joeses,  [»U) 
guii,.«od mRketb^irrWar?  bk>Bsoai snd  beai 
fpat|..Qri«f,tben.  it*.aMa,arKi,.tb0  ie«tfaoit 
ei.-ptili4figitt  mako .«{)- tJie  ,prteiaity  iMtiob 
ofi.'Mn  M|etnori(mi.V.",-JtftinwtW'*oghtib* 
Constencp's:  ,.    ,  .;..   .■,.■    ■    .,  -..i   ^  ■    '  .,■ 

"  (Irwrf^s  the  Tftoii  njp  pflnyaBssnt  child,   ','  . 

■■I/[e«in'his  btid,  %dilk»iiiland  flown  with  mfe, 
PufSi«d  his  pmt^  looks, 't-epMt»hiH  ^ordll,  ' 
KUnMobers  maofiall  his  grtU:iodd  port^  ")- 
6tfiSb 'oot.  Usntaot '^ganacsita  with  hia 
,      .torBh-r.    ,.■■■,,,'■,■,         ■         '     :  ./ 

„IJ»H,ba,Te,I,atenaqn.,to,b^rfond,ofigiirfiy.,  : 

Mr.  Tennyson's  grief,  or  ratbeif  his  moiihiili^ 
minc^  iflttbeiSaniQ  :V^,puta  oa  titcj.fmii  of 
his   lost,  f rind,'  rapfodbcel  his    imtig^l  in 

it 


'' "■■"'b'son-tm,  will  thou  llViiiithine,';'  ''  '' 
No  ciEual  mistress,  but  a  wife,  *  ''  ' 
My  bosom  friend.BQd  Jialf  pfJlfo."   . 

la ,  thjfl  ..TSf^y,  ,t])s  .uoipn;  «f  tft^i  SPuli,  ^hieib 
is  alw^Q'^  tb«,  conqluuQi)  of  the  .pruuisaea 
trf,.iQra,.iat  sjxiTei  ,^  f  ^Ht.,th»..IBea^a 
ate,  3ftme>s'k^t  di^'^re^ti  ^m.  tbqw.ueuaU}'. 
ejaployed,.  .-Fjor  |.inBjan9fl,!;in.  Mof.  Teany- 
^s.  »?hopl,  thp  li(JttT*i  ebjewt.v  W.  Ott^- 
a,.loaii.,af.,tfatMEe'  .  'Vt!b4D.lit,,dr«pBiAMa}'v 
luyS-is  left;  *;^d .ripened  .Iftva.istbo  .jsud.fw 
which  the.firiead  ffafctiant.,  lQ,.tbe.okLifioAr 
ueteeis  me  object. p£.l«Ya.i»ttly-faiieB  amag' 
to  b«..ropl^ced.by.&i)otj)^r,,  ^-s  each  boloTea; 
OBeifftUs.ftw^  bj.dsfttb.pj,  oUiMTnise,  iit-re-- 
vesl^.a  better  .«a4.  b^gh^,  obiecti  bdiiMiilt 
oa  vf bich  fite  jvidp )«ed  lore  ca^i .  faebsn  ituif, 
iU)t)^Drg«t^c^  what.it  haq^lost^but&idivgiit 
agwa  is  a,bett<;rand  hjighe»  fiJrm  ig  tbebew: 
objafA,  whiah  tbus  beijCMtpB  f^ftbo  gravawWfr 
buriad  lw]8  doih  liwjV  thv  wMter  iauigQ.iiir 
wiu9b,the  images  .of  aliiSonBer.JoyeBin^b* 
yie)Ti^d«  [  In  tue'ultiipateAMitoojijie  ho  doubt 
botb  processeB  agree.  (The;  oust  'aui>jtielavia. 
of  ]>oats  tnnst-pn^sotibisiro^a  ioia^  on  Hbe 
world,..aiid  makfr  it  hia  «bjact.  -  And  whether 
tine  ob>ect.i8.1he,p(iet>pj™ wiod  filled  Mith 
tjia,i^lt0ge,.Bad  reeaUwtidna  of^.ttlost-briend,' 
OF  wbathor  ^it.  is.  the ^Ipsfc  .friend  bim*^ 
idealized)  in  ^he  bmjdpi;  o£,tikwiipoet;  ths 


•'rJ»X  9%nN!}KMV  F^aiq/. 


-bailie  woFdBtttaMiMleBMtarffy'bel  iMi«a,"thfl 

.;ia)e9«tfi  .i'  ■■■  !•:'■>  .'>  ■."■■■■■  '^  -i;  t, 


ioe,  mine  for  eYnn-MMt  WtVil^i.) 


oU 


As  he  groiradUHni  diatMb  lovjlmofrledge  b^ 
f^wa  nearer  for  love.  His  known  ontlini 
■fiAse  '*\h>Yi  'l>^iQieK''f<^«it(it^'And''«)a^e 
■'wfotgb  ts  comphiliMic^&li'nijcaM'  i^'ltfva, 
'Obd  therefore  U)  H&vWhtiid  of  di^iM  tami- 
-■'pirtBeilwiy  "lovect'deebei',  dwkller'amteP-. 
-r»tobdi ';■    \-^\.r.l    ,.  J  _,r .;,;,,  .^,.- 

;,;,  '.".ThrToifje  i*9fl  the"ralJnig['«tF,  .,;.''. , ',,;;  ' 
,'    I  hear  tKw  wtop  thp.wttera  ruij,    ;      . 

■■',"'■    ,  Thoufittndestiti'tneTiiW'suh,    '" 

-;;'  ^--And  in'toiosiittingarti  art-fair;''^';  ■;«■    ; 

^BtA  thia  ije^t^&antion  eJE.itb«.  Umi4«<i^iiM 

;i,Jtr..TwaJa<MiiU(ieJiaiikd,ifltffWtliriBepft^tB, 
.,  t>wii.iDdiiv)dBi^)i  aRd.penrtiB^il.j^  ..iHfittoa- 
'■0l(dsd|BobjAMsrM:.'.i    > .   ^'i'.    -t    "1' 
■'■■■"  /''"SteniafforJn'sKillBtniiaiVidi  ■."'■,  "■■  . 

'■■  'j'^i'  The #tthiiiJ%irfjv<m,fflliwside.* ■■'■'■ , 

■  i^hM  the  I(i«s0  'M^H  retaiBs  the  Imre  -f6><  .di^ 
.^idtadwet^reonalltf ,  Andfel  ati  t)^  swMS/'tiitie 
-ftble  to  give  ffwritei^iiuflniie  m^aoMoAItu 

-  Htmj<  aiAm^  ibfiHo  gdodi  ttKRightti'to 
:  -troi^ble  Wib«  hito>t»«t'it,'iti'ft«iord,ibiAe 
i  datfa»Ho  devotee  tnsU  hbl  fKVOuiMi'-inbit. 
-'''jiati'thU  b^tb«'  n4oMiiry  idevei(^«M''<ff 

iWHit  dMplytpoii'lt'Mre'agreaB,4D:^>ite'<tf 
'i|lie>Mdtunkti<a»of'tl)eidtvlnH.''  '  '  > 
.  t^progKMOf'4U«boa«tiBi^riD9tt(^lB 
' 'tia  iWMh  ^y  itr4hnAiol<^gied'  HtuMWafoa'  as 
'byliie  ^viiafmnt>^  1U<Mm.  Ihd-OhiiBt- 
'Waa'Maeonj  <aa4 cOMflaionadi ii diil^iM«td, 
'KBdthetl^wMeditieid'ai  hMtdaya  iwn- 
:  UgiMBtf  %e»L  '^da>t*e4i>d  thA^thi<eo  yoata 
WeWigiiM'aailheT»0riwlidfi4he<g^tm'  df 
Clid'ideti,  tn>m'.>tfae  uerftiblank^fsc^ng'bf  ilMs 
ttiOx  T^^ithft'fcwRi  b^fas  toitheapoAeo- 
tii'Ot  tiwdtipalrted  <i«Wi"«liicb.-ttends.  >Thie 
jioebdoM  bof«bMeal''^M*nt-hinMeif' (trhis 
ietfdenthataU  tUaiboBclonAti  UsdNUdLQf 
lii*'0«it,hU*<owafiluHiiMiiobabtinj;h7nuib," 
o^tMarivie  of -'bib'  •  -■■■'i  i-:   ■  ,  -  ■■  >  v  l,,  f 


,  Jfr.V  3iwtK«W«^  -?M6V- 


W 


tinctured  witli  Bceplieism.  Tte  'ofx^tkifVf^t 
any,  is  only  tbat  which  is  found  id  the  re^ 
ligioos  writings  df-vD  Ihttsa  DM^wboitbent 
luu«Mntbe'gi<&kn^««M«ibt;f»«M'tile4«Aer  u^ 
none  fttall.^lio  becan^Q  the  next  world  is  so 
trtf^'t^lvf  thitihrs  s)mn"l>e,'<Jnt^''d)  dt^TQt 
■mtfao;  because  l(Key'fliftfjr''d'ouM  npon'that 

■*Jt«a  *hta.th'ey  exbjaiii  iHt'ibeVAii  iotjttly 
fe('jri*gAfffthfe  Vi*hibtfbliiei«  of  t|iat  SrHcb 

wikvfiiiiiia  atiil'iiiiitao«iu' '  V'"-'.  ■'■'■'', 

matter  and  fotm'toorfMlj'liotebrfnflaualti) 
tiiJCrafly'jioedW  attltedt  ^*"Mr.^ehttJBon, 
lt?S"i"dftii«iT'it,i3  ■»  ptegrpss  of' feef%s, 
lii*-''cif  ->ctloW"t'  ft'  fe'Wot^BVt;!-'  'a-prt(eiB« 
WHert'  th^'cWgfe^iaaaid  Yd  W^'Ti'i^tlffhtibtJfut 
W  fii  fejftfcWal  fliflatric^,'kfta  tip*  tb't^  "(ttie 
tmly'fti  ititeWarsplf-aevel6pVii'^"'"EI'eiJ'tlie 
po^rf'Jlftelt'  is  attrfbntedto  k  ftJrde  ttter 
-tfU'ch  Ui(!  Wft^  h6  (»ntto(f  '     '    '  '  '' 


'■■',   ",'TisbetU^t«hsT^ro^«;icl^t.  ,  , 
.     ^TUan  never  to  haTB  loved  at  ^  f,    ' 

nn^  im<^'!Bhi-  Two  iVoittM'Itlitt^  flw^tlie 
nmv  tknA'tC ■  tfaffuglitl tun  in  Hix  S4,  about 

■■akbav','       '•'■-■■<   'J-  '  r  .■- 

■"    ■'■^tib^fof  of 'tlhetypisTi^bbettij^     ', 
So  careless  of  the  sin^  life."   ' 

But  in 'ilK^e  (juasi-sonfidta  Jiltj.  .Tfcn^fonV 

Jnietism  found  its  most  natural  outlet.  Thp 
reamiftas*  and  ■tiUflesBn'IAdhKltm'tiiTauirb- 
out  the  piiiem  flo*  W  kecfar(l(  s, 

idiia:  'W^w  is  no  suspicion  dl  b 

or  manufacture.     The"  art  'is  ci  t, 

^em  not  a«m  bnilt^dn  tfatiory,**  In'tTbe 
Latls6-tBal»»i.."  It  <i«ca  inot  biiggMtl  as  its 
oiimn  tiMt  'the  peK  tttid  M  b^^tf.' "  No«r 
lef  W  drtam,"  dfi  "  Let' "ns  i^lM^nd  to  bie 
dreaming."  X^  iiHHiH6;)5W,fl4^Bat§;tp  the 
effect ;  and  the  result  ig  a  poem  wbich  on  the 
«11tola  DKiy  tMrd  i  plijce,  1^  not  iA  the  s^ine 
rank,  atleAst  id  "flrt  etfafe  citegot^  ta  Pe^ 
trerch'^p<fp^St#,..^4.jCfH)?ftfifita,  or  Shake*-' 
(>«H*>,wnuetfc,,,,;.  ;^.|^  „i;,..,  .J,,; 


>b(Ktli  .il9jKvhioli>siM)y  i*  ttWmat*,  Mid«rt#- 
ItiiMllyittn,  ipnwww6qi^THT4p^qga)OBW<if-.tfe* 
,nMtlK«>M  'ktp^ia^&M'  .i$hdfe/«re  .««- 
,twei\fi,ti«»  4i«pliomil*«<m)lich  Mp.  Tanw 
■■Qn!«i.|P04ti^;B«V«bfd^tfltid&<i  lA'.fefirp- 
.K«tiri^:[nwr4<»te«phwd)lty:uciro(ii4)fAuiQ«a 

iWtd<gi^ii)gd(fFai|e.(«rm0>,>h9  wav'exhtVt 
,faij»,lutb«fT,o)i.  fltiq^tHndt^DRMt  Koi  lt>tlf(>r 
,0ie£i#Bi>»a,t)t>ili^iiMd-«|iifpag.lK>)WBti;Of 
(tngeB.»nd'It»t4.<r.:TW<llfr<|,$opKMeJum),ti4s 
altogether  in  common,  that  both  rffttni^t 
man    its   the    playthinira    of   an    external 

Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  we  moved  by 

II   111' an<ot)ie«MUia4'i^a^tti«T"'V.     •'<  ^! 

,Th«,hbmof;  ^SUi^UjaSaii'V  m<lth»'h^ 
.o£l"  Iklavd":  *i»th  i^^twMtiwnwcliresi  (Ear.  fo«l- 
Mf^  ««4  iju^gitiBlttai^uflll  they-Ji^w;aniiBPt 
:M0l»ll7>  (l£f«a«ibJ«.jby!>ait,'iutt^oed,anti'Sttfl^r- 
ing  which  has  deprived  their  wll)jof'')ts 
power,  and  has  p^aae  them  impotent  tp  resist 
the  onset  of'  pai»dfti,''^Biiifti.Are  ^Td^gmus- 
culariqen,,Cftpab!^lo^''90^,%'?^''  ''f^''  men- 
tal enduranc^  ja,it9ldieifc^d^,»(Boej:i,ybut  in- 
capable of  iqastering'  their  passions,  expell- 
^'tfcair'  dvi*jM  «f'iyevMg«i  or^dek^bg 
AkUWOIvtIh.  t^«  V^ibWHeidfeKgh  t4<htinMbg 
't>t«r'B»c]t'iir«tonk''iiIt'ts'Mt<witl>«M'lrn^n 
idtKt  ^e  po^'*boo«t4>meq  -tH-tlAii  oioteilA'be 
the  vehicles  of  his-  «MMiMc:  «oih^atntB 
agunst  Jli8t,sil«nt,,wtir.l)et,ween  .ervy  man 
andki^,n'cAf^OUr  .vli^chgii^ws  u^|during  a 
long  peace.  VVhen  Shakespeare  has  to  make 
i«n^i)g»iuic<iiiiplmnteiMtail»t))bmiiatoi'^e 
I  ialwla  iMfiiBg>Man. 

M^rA«ciMse»  itailbrs, 
breeds  lMlJ^»ak(>in  y.  •  itiif  j* :  trary-  «pp|Jkfty, 
;a  .IdlhaigJ^  ilmll$d,!dietifi  lle^;«  i  inaemiUe, 
land  1  gi»es9t)s.iwTMi^:«n  of  ii^iciibouribMid ; 
ii^malMKiMn  hate  onftWotitnE^  WoMweilbey 
hMei^siiiMdiaf^^Mahtiotlttr,-  If  Mr.  T^n- 
BfMD  pOt«  olM^^eftmi^itibtM^Dto.ingrvjedu- 
'Cated'liiiB,'lie!too''lifoHidfl»i*h«t:tl]«  aenvfle 
tincture  shaUnotlbejfvatituig;  ii)e>ibako»!^e 
:i4ii«A»rthc^siro.9{  ibc  anet^neseBitHteibiory 
ofi.  a-^TBsfc  wioag. .  iM;ti«»£liiftbfltkM)  dra- 
-ntfM  imuMi|Mitinnq»4Ntoblf  tenths  iatO/liiB 
ooHtfai  <oli  biBifaob,<«0'jI!ltr'jTAiui^on,iiwiU- 
ingiit»TeDtflaUUhf«c)kigs>^MHij|aoQlall4Wn- 
.^us,  dfltimm :s  DbwMt«r.jVtownaldn»tds«lly 
inmi^^agOinMt^  uMd  toops. 

Snoh-obaratttiB  va  '  ^  stib^ol 

«(r  ahy)«k,  mhqt  rtly.  jHttify 

.^^JmofAifi'.Aad,  _     tua  vaiiin- 

re(itif*jb«g<]t»44nlie)tiitlal»  away  the  jvst 
KHMiMda  ef  .liieiri  naliebl  'The  Ufe  of  the 
Mro,«fi.'',I<{tokd»y'.Bfll^/.i is  blighted  jby 
being  crowed  in  iove;  tbA'of  tttehmoof 
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J^  •  fhniymmfm  s<^>eiAf». 


jKtt, 


s 


:0 


oirepfa^ — d  lii^c^tqbMhiiiii;i|iBa«i'^li>2K. 
Tttittywpfk  nkae^yirhieft,  mtfaic^efrimly  Uidfi< 

coimil'Co  tWti'  of  "^AwimbstfSiJipartfntopiiek^ 
Vble^^"^  ['  Itief  IkttBE^Ueld^ftoithe  iM^diptf 
Sinieai  SkrpUtesinin(2t.d^BU^itiiilthe>^^eiltiH 


cikm /^w^ndh  ^iit  fli.naftiiral<iveaetlbii*i  oil  th^^^  {abkr«ii§^«nhiMi  oM^^«paWdlOf('%Wifig^?eltl 


iBfiidvdn>!itif'<fiiB(>vek^aii^oA  miih 


1  lami^tftuit  iMti)^i^  titopo^Otm  &  oj^  «^r|fe« 


bad  for  ages  beniibnrcdired.iwitb^Salsetfliooi- 
ries  of  physics..     To   those   who   had   ae- 

iniied  up  wft^  (4p  J^wW^d  wiaj.^'^  ^W  ^ 
if  not  the  pnjsical,  ai  least  tlbe  moral,  ana 
probably  tli^'cngUfilci^eefilrd'bf  ^^«Ilh%r^ 


the  discovery  of  the  apparent  infinitude  of 
si>^e;^e<^M  *M  mu&er^  feolat^^ktii* 

cuts  them  adnft  from  their  moonug^    Mr. 
Tennyson  in  the   "Two  Voices"  seeks  to 
f^aiMOk  'iJti^v^MiAi  iW^  i^<^agM  itm'^  ^i^ 
ihmi  fh^rtd^tbl^  d^gmillic^^;Widitiof«i;1rati 
tb  {>W$v«#t id^h{^ditffki^*&wto;f ^^m  ili^itioi 
TtMlty  d^  theisin.  '^  I^'  «c(^dail^e^  wi^'<|faf4 
tmpet  kff  t^elaak^iii^Kodlt  k)ik  k»'istei'^pi:b«|T 
€$e«i^iit^o^«felf>itfiif^al^'io  th>6i  fe^tr^i 
A^*fthil^ '^e^bbp^k^esi  )(>|f^^v<^':%t<»^^ 
^td^  'knbwlM^/frn^^th^^lljr^'dtfyilnl 
fortitlttib^int/Mlenili^atfl^  ftt^sints^b  'tebdy*^ 
h«V€to  fOf^ffeststh^^Tiifc^ndivoi^te'hiaS'ioWj^^to? 
litrtt^«t'tt'«htdd«iihi^<'-t^  ".'li^KM'.K  ,v.v. 


it 


Andyeiletn  iQva  itself  is  love."    ,  , 

TI1I0 1  dialegiie:  k>  tb0i]^iURl<»i^f' 'MK-{E«ni^^ 
sohVrplilbfl^ihy  ;>^tBriiii{>fetiry€iie|ii«  4^?^^^ ' 
stsrMy > loii  itfaV(M(H)d>of : adtidif lb,  ii4iioh  d^ 
readii'  idtf  hitell^etaid  fofaaimetetv  so^lHr  agiHr 
faib  bB^y^isinaetiiliia^dkDtHtt  fbiBtti^fitemr^ 
oenee^'is  ^ploindibvbf  theitFlBtaiiibTst^geis^. 
tidn^f  pre^xinAoife.  ^Atither  sailieotiide^rih^ 
potM  aflqhe8lioiiflMy,ecdilbhadgTeatfwreaighii 
ittbekid^ion  tke/'mitft.iBndiippnrdiibg  <{&»>' 
ttoapf  &eiQb|^  riit^mwiteattbeyeikrlMfl 
thk  t^fitide  dtfr4h»ffiigto»s  aadrindtap'fa^ 
siwii'feeliDg'irhidktiiadilbud  «xpiienkmitn} 
tli^  iii^i8(Aiol>l'be0lar(4q<1iioii|^^bai^tfa^ 
<tf(natenHtiiiie(phi]k^pfa9irb0^aaTto*advBiito: 
Atifeiirp  faie  <to'paeii»il4^rcrfiitdoir8th6'iBiuf 
iteJof«mitidciininBwi'^vitli;fdeliBgii  of  reti*- 
giodtj^boliove^whciHed  bilii^^9§i«ti6nir 
of  4  j[>hilos6piiy''^r)HchiB(Iuilatb*y£^it}r'Qf 
nothmg  bat  pbonmdbiML  '  Thur  fMlo^ofky 
i»>exlJ6bHed  ^^loUlljpillniggie  -vrtth/jtWbld 
i^^^'whiek  ooofldMs^tiie  world )WTtheici»i»> 
donJMidrtlieireiddl  dl*  a^ndiicl^ and ^wili  ana*' 


logain  lo  ,iifiaD% ;  i  «nd  otit 

Eeconciliation  is  made  b^ft'vleMi.'ibMti^fllklQiio 
s  asskrned  the  realm  of  reason :  to  the  oth^ 

les  for  a  certain  conclusion,  though  the  reason 
9A  i)i¥iig0^^ii^'^^*i^>^^i'^^S^^ 


Lbchstfe^.^&Hi^^od'tMe'i^tW  liatt^(  bilb%8 
ialt^etb^Y  te^'lh^^Vfilibl^'and^din^^Ibi  sl^ 
lesMittMifi^'I^'l^iuiils  fi^w  o«4MikM'ioftkfiv4^ 
!dUftt^luisiM%Mfrtb«l^3%^(^t$f'iolrild  ^ie*- 
It^^<BbiyeMidf>ioli%>lbi^<{>rot)tottiC«Hld3li  oiAdtk 

TKM^^*m^^fl(it<miitA«' b(^^ 
lAim  IfiH^tiy  %fii<»<lher'%&4  w^ftdb^wlibtv^ldui,' 
aitd^to  >bei(r  w^tbe^rfol  cotot<s%^oe,'?iui4ij<iin 
i4  ooffi^jn^titoiit^  as  if  lie  Wiite'^ll^aii-' 
idiolk  '  l$fo1^tkil}^4die^nd^dit^tn^llie  «l 
6tt#6,i>biitfidifi:)f^>  isiikd'  tiM^'b^M  l^«1ii^^  «fr 

passions.    The  poem  ^^weig^nr  ki  'p6enAotA^h$h 
lance  the  cl^iins  .^c^f  the  Ji\diyid.ual  paeons 
and  sowoM^tt^^Jjl^ 
-claims  which  his  country  and  the  public  have 

'ne^^hefw^  at  I/obk^l^  Q^yr'^reiiQflar'tt^tfae 
'cowiifig-biidAii*tarifl«  tifltU«Qt^o«^ 
engiiged  i»iA»  itottBittv  1lrer<^di]WW  of  t)ie 


tbre  fitr '£^  otrd  ftaidng  to  wffe^if  tkvag^ 
\^onumi  <i  Bbi;  then '^e  rmneittbeN  t^jftt^-^e* 
cittloihe^iis  t(ex«id^ti(»'ddhth>^itti&^no'feiiMii& 
why  the  world  should  come  to  an  end^^tbdfe 
his  private  ^9t^a?w  do,,  not  ta]^,jawf^,  from 
the  vahiq-iof  the;  gam  i<^*  humift  pi€|g9«aB^ 
and  thai}  tilriikatioii/)ab6itler|tiiiaii?itai^)aiism 
though  hiiii<A>fifi3ii  Hip»  jflt«  JtiistKlbflCii^sUe 
tha«  the¥e#y*lnrth^*whieh^  br^^tdtdgitfiicMi 
to  the  Jiero  of  *f  Locksley  Hall  *V^ "  ;      ^ 

M  Tbe  ImU^dualiv^ihtiai  andj^^w^ld|Mloft 
and  more*' —  -  xi.-.iu'io  -->' •] 

i«^  jf64  ^  whw?k  thi^  twRpter  i^  *f  Pie..XF# 
ypi<^a^.  i^ses  as  the.  .^iig^flugnt  ,,^,  f8«l- 

dftfttfUftifttt^    1  ;;//-i^,:'.:'.i,Ti.,j.,  v.;  ii".  ^-'.i-'' 

.,n.'^Wta1lwafptor*yf4«fi^lwwyi<l    -t  - 


i^  i^nfe^j*  is  ^j^fuettibiilb:  tW)A«p|e^ftiiHf 
would  be  th^  gi!e<|t#«titiAliyftifoii  9luAtimit# 

'< I ^ust  nUal  torysblf  )vHth^'«toiAe^  leHlHllAt^ 


,'^,.  Thatigtifn'MPaatfj/- 


„,      .    ^regone    .,,,;,,,.,,,      ,',  „,    , 
.    Not »  bell  WM  ruiiE.  not  ftjnije;r  .was  rtad ; 
-  -"ft  iB  ttiAt  wtiich  tit&k'ea  us  l^ul  iri  'the  world 
0^th»d«d;  .     ,,     .       . 

"  'Th^ia  none  uiitt  4oies'fiis  w^rk^^t  one; 
A  touch  of  their  office  might  tikVe  eufflced, 


the  "'5de  ou'tbeDe^lkof 'tAte.iDuke  of 
.VfflUit^Et*Ui "  wba  'fitly  boanid  op,  «lth 
"Maaiv'  »  *  piece 'iw  themmb  mnsical 
key;  bat  it«  discord^  and  halting  piwres- 
tf DD»' 4fB,leA  jnstifitid  bV  ita'thttnfffite  Ihitk 
Itfe'thoso'i*  "  MSnd."  Ri  flict,;it  readd  Bk* 
^  lAureote'^  obTigat6  ^(^cijmpmiftnent  to  a 
tlktSond  eV*B%  piMmpted  by^dttty-and-aB^it- 
t^tidn  inttte^  of  crfeatlv*'  (rtietoy  Md  'inspi- 
AStib.'  .Theformlajmrtifltdbvaiicllttnn- 
*U(b«fta -of  the  ttme,  ftttt by the'tllottgTitBVrE 
the''pWm.'  It'  hWnWnJied  Witfi  ftti  Pett>- 
monicB  of  the  day ;  it  is  not  in  'harmony 
with  the  event  in  retroppecf.  ,  ^nd^cd,  ,tfae 
mougiits  &re  almost  painfully  comuLQnplace. 
I^e  author  seems  to  iijKfo  oqft^defa^  him- 
self tbei  mottthpieee  of  the  nstio*,  biousd  to 
say  in  verse  what  thft  newapspcn  s^d  in 
prow  4)11 'the  o(!cafi)ot],'«nd  to  anm  up  the 
mmghtu  of  jonrnaEKts  in  hi*  own  Mngn^e. 
And  this  is  only  a  type  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
j<>litical  position.  Bis  ideas  appear  in  ^oa- 
^to  be  those  of  ih«  majority.  Jle  yields 
tfO  die  impulses  of  the  time,  or  rather  of  the 
preeeni,  for  the  week  or  month,  often  re- 
yetsfls  the,  jndgnxent  gf  "the  day  or  hone 
^Thas  he  assumes  the  wioTe  war  fervonr 
Qf  1854  at  the  end  of,  "Maud,"  as  he  after- 
wards assumes  the  whole  hero-worship  of  the 
nation  towards  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  to  whose  memory  I)e 
dedicate^  the  "  Idyllsol  its  King."  Among 
tfae  other  poems  printed  with  "  Maud "  ie 
'^T^e  Brook,"  which  proyea  that,  ia  the 
midst  of  all  his  punf  td.  ^eavonrs  to  assimi- 
tote  hie  muMo  to  th^t  of  ^whieh  Wait  Whit- 
man ma;  stAnd  as  the  aymbol,  he.  still,  culti- 
vated hia  old  ear,  and  htjfi-  np  liia  uonvaUed 
power  of  LdyHio  cijipposit^on,  ,  "  Maud," 
seems  to  }m  the  final  ontcomo  of  a  vein 
which  ia  certainly  not  exhausted,  but  which 
Ur.  Teqj(y«oi>  4iKB  .««t  Smm  M«  WilTOvk 

with  pwfect  ■usceaa,        

TOL.  LIIL  ■  N — IS 


:  .Ih4be/^djtIlBof't)M,EJWg7'  he  cuiriea'to 
))erfo6t)oa  the  kiiid  :o£  poetiy  tohloh  had  -al- 
wtjrsiflowsd  froKi'himiBtiie  happiest  irian- 
oar.  iWe  haritL<Men.ihiiw  nm^tfiid^dT  arid 
versatile  the  idyll  becomes  in  his  haniu^^  it 
is  fto  longer  a  mere  pastoral ;  but,  rpmaiiung 
fimdatncBtaH}''  ii!j'lffcj'ltli0rr6'iif9  f roni'  every 
other  species  of  poetry,  and  hecomes  dra- 
ttwtio,  epie,  br  ayhiiBi  :u_1r«IL  The  "  Idylk 
oft  tho  King '';«!»  ^ibptt^  idjliio  cplsode«>ef 
theejpiaof  Arthur,  aod  are  in  liMmpeleaa'fiar 
store  like  canttM  of  an  epic  pOetn  tbui  this 
{wOtsadiedi  eleventh  bbok  'of  the  <kipposed 
"  Epic  ''  trhkh.WM  pnWiabed  in  1843/  Th*^ 
are  however  futtdaaitiritally  idyltie.  Thdy 
aJl  have  their  eeatre  abd  dieir  hase  tit  lova. 
Saoh  idyll  exhifoitslore  ia  la  diatiuct  relatMiu : 
~^tiie  ndqtiDgbat'jeakiuslittBband'aiid  the 
petfett  wi£e,jn  ">£nid ;"  Solomon  snored  by 
tb«  wiles  6l  the  iiwlot^  in  ' '  Virien  ;"  a  man 
so  tnie  to  hisiaUe  ln^  that  he  lets  his  true 
lows  die  Of  a  brakek  hafurt,  in  "  Elaine ;''  the 
rep^nt^Ace  of  the  falie  w^e  And  t^  GhA- 
tiaa  forgiveneta«£.the  wronged  hnaband,  is 
"  Gqinevere,"  There  iai  plenty*  of  action  in 
lii&atoiies;  bnbt^i(H{tlioe,tniet4i  Ms  poetic 
Mitur^  exhiUta  it  aa  it  were  throng^  a  vtai 
—a  dim  medium  which  aeemi  to  deprive 
aetJubn  of  its  didden  raBolve,and  tomdiait 
appear  limfJy  ae  the  naoessatr  rasdt  <it 
eotnhiaataoQi  Itrng  preparing.  The.  persons 
drift  beiples^y  into  aeti«B,jiBatead  of  being 
airbit«rs  of  their  onm  choice.  Thna  we  fO, 
a  dream  of  action  instead  of  its  imaged 
lieajity.  The  'will  is  &t  great  test  «f  the 
waking  state  :  freedom  ia  absent  from  dream. 
In  dreams  dtaracfef  is  moulded  hy.ctrcaiO- 
staaecs ;  awake,  man  la  jn  a  ^at  measure 
iodspeodent  of.  einnimaUsoe,  He  bnilda  hb 
diaractec  ont  of  eircilmatande,  bnt  ii  oot 
himself  built  up  by  the  stones  which  are  ^mly 
the  materials  of  the  edifice.  Hence  the  oop- 
celatioo  of  dreaminess  «Dd  fate  in  poetry. 
Mr.  Tennyson  ezodtpUfies  in  hia  woi^  this 
forrelstlon  ;  in  order,  bo  maintain  hia  idc^ 
stallnoas  in  paeaages  eo  orentftil  as  those. of 
the  "  Idylli  of  the  King,"  he  ia  oM^ed  to 
conduct  )us  personages  with  olosed  eyes,  by 
the  speUs  of 'preeentimcnta  and  voices  vhti^ 
re-echo  in  titeir  ears,  leading  them^  nol; 
ag^nst  their  wiU,  but  by  compeUug  their 
will  and  m^ing  it  too  rtrong  to  asaert  its 
own  deliberate  nsedoqi.  Thus  when  £iaine 
iaaisla  upon  going  to  nurse  the  wounded 
lAoeslot,  her  father  sa^  to  her : 

"  Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go." 
So  she  goes.     Bnt  in  her  going, 
"  Her  fatherSt  latest  word  bummed  in  hai  ear, 
*  Being  so  very  wUfnl  you  must  go,' 
And  changed  itself  and  echoed  in  her  heart, 
'  Bwf  so  very  wiUul  yon  must  die.' " 


21'4 


j{frv  \r«?»uy«^(wV^o«ry . 


sf?n- 


being  to  be  won,  :i://  ,/+  1  ^  /!<  i? 

"  A^ik  <ftt!ib^ejple8s  innocent  bird, 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'eriaMd'O^ 


But  before  she  had  seeiSTLii^c^lot^KtBlnii^htt^ 

^^^  That  some  pcf^  pnt^this  diamond  in  .^er  ha^ 

'  '.Ani  that  it  waa  tbo  slipDe^  to  be  hfeli 

"  Ants  6lipt  skMMi  into  sotoi-pool  dr  WrcaW V 

a  dream  vhjch  presages  the  whole  course  of 

the'' »t6jy:'^11il  Wfifinioiif  s-'^Ib'''**' caftie-: 

vcre  jare  ropr^^  porm^l,;,mfl^tt;i9h,  a^^^ithe 
presentiment  of  ,evijiei,9ii^  vo£,;t}ii^  0^frral| 
consequences  of  the  consciousness   of  sin. 


Ii^  these  idyHiji  Mx^;.T»nny»<Jtf#/'ieftled 
style  reached  its  perfection.  M<fgeneral, 
ibey>  4if^i^  nobles ^tte>tt^td  in*-  nobfeof^n. 

9lothe  ,ff^«r?^  MUtopicipJas^c 

on  Homeric  and  i|p;t  I^^tinrprin^pf^.^TI^ 

the  romantic  and  sententious  diction  of  the 

sijrteelith*  c^nttiry:    The  Eltzibiiftat^  ^feliifch- 

tSotishes^^  1^'.  im^li^Si'  a  'kucB i>ay^^ 83 

this: 


'Was^^bUld  tm(?k''!ief  gmlt ;  or^se^ittWitf  the 
darkness   grim  faces,  and   vague    s'lifi^il^, 

feat?  i  or  dr^aiping.  p^iJ  ^^?.  of  .st^ding 
in  a  vast  plain  before  the  setting  sun,  from 
trhioh'  a  ^astfty  iemiatiriDg^^  wotM  Vtrih 
td waf ds  her  ;  or^  ih  Ukr  droad;  ?  comtnindiAg' 
Lancelot  to''  go,  bdi  gntottng  him'  one*  ia«t 
iateii^  -whereby  her  |#isentiin€iit»4f  ■•ml 
were  all  fulfilM^^H4)his:ttft  datnml^^lJum  of 


t* 


I ..-  //^fteal  Wfts.iip  9p  hikb'*nprirtg  ,,  .^.^^ 
Xnat^  ^ivs  halfway  down  the  slope  to  heU^ 
By  6rerthrowitag''riiejroii  thfey  me  hih©^ 

A  still  p;yc|r$t  characteristic  instnxu^^i^.;!!!^ 
peaoaiit'ofA  Lanodigtr's  Jtofusal  .of  £!at0A!«i9ve 
oa  acbeiibti  df   his  paaaion  for  Guinevi^ : 

'*  Hi^hbB4uty.roiitad'in"'difllu>B0itir!^ocK^' J 
And  f aitlv  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  trucy 

-(jUrndf  MtiiTeim^sciBdBiiiot  oae  "wha,  like 

c:Bmiv  Jonion^^^ould' tex  ^mkcnpeare-  inth 

'ridit»loiiaMat<  ioT'  tbci  TeEiae^,  '^Csaraiiiidid 

^ii«ver  vwroi^^bttt  with  joali^cAasct;"  Doc^liioe 

«lfir.<'Sl»«^)pe^«'trouUr  li*.earp»ot  theifonnble 

phrase  of  the  Saxon  chronicle ^whiclii.'tdls 

fWW  Willittii/^iooic  aunya  'DUfk  of:%old 

'Ity  -  vight^^apd ^  wilii  ^tet  JUBrigfat,  ^frofn  ^liis 

ipeb))i!evif6r£ttie  nec^d.".^  Thiskind lOi^pwii- 

dojiieal'  senltelittoaBneaB  is  olmeet  jjn-chsitoal 

^iit  ad  •  romfBtici    '  In:  Mr^  TemqrsML  i^has 

^IfhiAi  d^Mftbl^  mtatidiishipyaiidiiB  on^diiihe 

:jMieaii|ti  by:  which' his  ^oitiiu|tiot8ia:knd  6kp^ 

itcism  Afe- luted  togetiMiv  '.Liirc 

'  >B«t  «itii4itiafi^  bis  aieiaplmifiaL  itiiii|^«ty, 

heal^Miysjevipces  fttmly  idyUio  coatgitiphi- 

iioH'ioi-n^fo  ii^ihis  iu>ii[patis4ni».^d^'«d^ 

soii^tkMb.  '  Oi  tkb.  kii^d  is  hL^flavMnie 

ooiDpi«rii6n  Mgt  a  tvatcbier  to  a  roUn  <^"nbE»g 

<^  delv^p;  lii»  d«6eii{><>oa  of  p^opieittbuiit- 

secret     But  these  resolutions  are  only  the|  ^  ^  .  .  ■;  i^^  ■   -  i    i 

waVefe^'^n- thfe^'«flWa,$ie.  'lliS  fllitt^ribg'old:     "iSljewedVthempel'ves   against  the  $1^,^  aifd 
heart  is  flattered  and  caj<>lea  i>f  the  pre-   '  .  ■    \  ^anlc;**  ^      ,,  ..u  \ 

t^nd^  afocticm  of  ti>B  jroung  «ifl^4^    ol-ity  agwpst&i^ which  loolwd/w^^ 

,  ou.r^nt  IS  ever  waxmg  m  him^   The  wjpd  ^ 
of ,  reason  may;  blow  against  it,  and  mny  ndfe 

]  ever  i^ngricfT  waves  on  its  surfece  ;  thf y  ip^y 

'  seei)i  to  o^urse  upwards ;  but  the  atrobm  still 
flows  downwards  to  its  destined  pre(upi|Qf3. 
Like  another  Samson,  he  intrusts  his  secret 
tCf'^'^'  DeliliA  '#%o''h^  d^deiVed'  Mhi/^^Smd 
whom  he  has  found  out ;' aiid*^  otf 'the  flrst 


luiss  of  that  po w^n  1  Ip  "  Vtw^'*  ^:  f  ^Bty 
of  the  action  is  helped  on  by  the  slow  old 
«^e  d£  MerlfaL i&e  wi86,'whoinrtUe  ^rfhaut- 
trese:  oatchea  hi  hfer  toils.  Hfc  fclows' well, 
irand.ever.  leirte  bitter, fthe  evil^  nntnlBtyna- 
tujroof  Vivien, dmd  is  jdof^h  andteot^o  p^- 
suaded   and  '  redolved  ttdt  tot  tell  h^r  his 


'>', 


*'  A  knot,  tieheati,  of  'Snakes;  aloft,  a  ghiWf 


opportunity  his-^  DelUah  naakeR  m^  «nd:pf 
liun.  In  "Enid,'*  the  stojid,  ox-Jike,  beef- 
witted  jeaWu^y  9f  *:Geraiirf  .oa^es-  c^t.^je 
sam6  tone  of  co^pufii^e:^  Nothing  conid 
make  his  conduct  tolerable'  exoept  Ihe  notion 
^tUat^  like  Ajax  wbc^n  W  fle.wtW  *^^^ep,  he 
was  horo-^mad,  >  His,  deeds-  ai^  only  fenaon- 
able  with  the  reason  of  dreanas : ;  tbo.  logici 
of  real  Hf  c  condemns  theio  as  absorditieB^ 


1  i'  »> 


<if  'OpaeiL'  fleeing,  ia  *panie, ''  like  ui  6boal:.of 
darting  fiah„'' idnch  v    i.; 

,  **  Cc^vae  slipping  o^er  their 'Jshadowi"  oi^'tlie 
sand,      '    "  ^     -'        .     ' 

'  Biirtff  It  mjih^-who  sfemds  upon  rtie  Wfck^' ' 
But  lift^nMM^  hand  acainst  Ui^'Mtt  '^• 
The^^ip  flot  i^f t  ft^.tfVii*!^  of ,%  fip  jVrfi^ . 

of  the  tumultuous  eating  of  the  brj^g^/b  in 
Earl  Doorm's  Hall,   *  ^     -• 

^^  Feeding  like  horses  when  ycf^^^mr  fhem 
feed ;" 


i  . 


and  of  Artb(njr  cashiering  the  unjpt  jjodges 
ef  hb  kingdom  as 


1»?1. 


.  an-.'  ^7SnnS*W»'''^ftrtWy. 


.-■.f- -JlilU,       ,„..i,,..-h   ,■    -:■    !-■  ,■-,     .'    !■ 

^ibttrt' AHIrar.-Whicli  tioft|bittea  iBo  piete- 

'!H»»aUfaMUi>l(o)^n<){Kilt»t)i'jC    '.' 
Th*  low -sun  makes  the  colour.  .  ^,  . 

In  tl  different  .diisclion,  a  ppsMU^  on  the 
vayinyMdh'^liJTleMhdrrn^ta^hiipoijed 
over  ',l[f»n9elol'a||fiicej  clearly  exfcfbita  Mr. 
TennyBoVsideaofBrt:     -    '    " 

Brivul!t,«na  so  Hints  faUa  Ibatliw-fKe, 
11m  shspe  and  colour  of  a  miDd  and  life, 
UTMfmUa.«UmTanj.«rar:rtita'bbAI1  ' 

Among  tTieBC  beiiulieB  must  te  jnentioned 
tli«  .tliMe  lyiioi  in'tfaft  threei  fiitt  i^ylle-^ 
lyncain^ttea,  as  anal  m.  Mr.<  TBonyKXi^s 
bbnkrverse  poems,  ui  tr^letA^  KBd^wQ  io 
ibyna>^  .XksF'sluHf  a.^f««t  adTBDceiupoa 
iluwe  lis.r^Ths^iPriMestt!!  b«wli|£atite.ille 

the^pTa^ntuncnt  of.ft  ftitalitj^fWhifihoBly 

fMipstJifi.diui.backgi:tituid.iii.tiie  ^■tI4r]lB<of 
tlia'.KiDgi".iB!'bn)agbti.aBt.iii>fuU  oonsoioua- 
ndsaiiate.the.  ciem^Ugbt  of  di^u  .The,it«r)~ 
bi  id^lbc;  bQt>iti.]fif^t.!u,XK episode  ia.Bn 
«fd&  L  ^Jtai-aubiscti.is.li)vs,..a<»urtabi{)«..aad 
marriage  ;  but  its  culnuAtutg  uaMmt  liiHin 
tbejnl£-itiflat«iji|Qf  .tlie-lDashvult.Hibu)  neUims 
M  {raoa  the,  dii»d,&ftcE.  ten.]i«an'.  abaence, 
fliidB:ilii»,iiwif«'raioai'BBd,.iuid.lbaii,  uiA  .to 
bMaloj'ap'.:tiiftil«pj^esa.uf  tbe  ■.9»mhaa)& 
..nrhuiijhe^tts.  jiutwqa  at  DigfatitJtfqiigaitJke 
ganliBQ  Yfifukf^cwi^HsnbiB  onm  vUl^nifli^ 
8^:0^  'lvtoea.«lM^i^f«iJHia7«id.liiBD  up  in 
his  long  abiicace.  keeps  bis  secret^ lives  ^  a 
poor  taboufcr  Vhen'Tie  migbt  liv^  as'  a  mas- 
ter, and  filially  dies,  having  only  confided  his 
secret  to' obe^  Ihetubjeat  ncee  a  tragic 
d^gpity^^to  itbo  idxUf  (Whwb  Mr.,TegnyBon 
hardly  ventured  upoa  before  he  bad  wntten 
thft.'^  Idylls  af  .tba  King,"  .  Tbo  apeoial 
peculiarity,  however,  of  tba  poeoiv  i&  the 
dprnioaut  force,  of  ,presentimeiit^and  fore- 
cast, Tfio  slory  Itegina  with' the 'wooing  of 
th9,,tw*.  hojft  who  e¥eiit4ia)i^y  becO|nii^,|the 
8nec(iiMivprhuBbftftiiai.9f;,A"W?,l*ii  ,;  ..■ 
"  Thb  W  my  hottXe,'  &dd"0)ia  167-  KOs  iiVa;' 
aaya'&'oc'h,  ttc  steoTiger.;  ^  ,  '  ,  '  !, 
*  torn    and    tuni 

And  then  quarrels  are  settled  by  the  little 
na^den'.'^patktulg  Bracnlairiy  in'herfetiocence, 
and  declaring  " she  wonld  be'lUtltf  vlfe'tp 


Sotb.'*^"  WJtbftfUsiMtaea^iiriftfetidMi^ttia- 

tiou  of  the  will:  ■""'   "'    ''  -""  ' 

BO  as  totnWte  Khomeiif 'Alinle.''   Anliie 


'aeeqpts;  hu»/;.  'Fbilip  see^  the  ipav  ai^nf; 
hand  in  haind,  and  ntAi  "  '  '' 


a  haind,  and  reads  hir  doom.      Uen 


"  BMring  a  life-](»ig  hunger  in  his  hoaxt. 

Tler^  (tfter  seyeii  vcsrs  6f  prOBpe'rity,  comes 
an-  ^ident.  .>^^^'l  ^^.  TiHp8.,Eooch..;  In 
bis  sickness 

"  5*  WW^  *»  •«).* pightJpw*^  tte,  night 
,  To  ae«^his  children  leadiag  evenno're    ,. 

"LoVnii^(^bIe'lives'ci£han!l-ti>motiUi,  '  ' 
:flhafc«t'hlloTti<lBbegKW.'"   ■' 

So  he  pr»ja;  aiidin«BKveiT't<'ltis  piwyeriie 
».:affeiitdp  apd  afjo^<j«,)&  t^ralih:  int  afship 
.CLMn^mtd.     A^oi*   fi[^>  |igai|ieb>.tlK 

n^m     ■  ■._:  ,    i„  ,■  ..  -a    ;-.:■■       .. .  .- 

■    '''SiireWtalt  flvfl  woiiia'conie.but  of  it"  ' 

iBot  Btoob  is.  afftodCul,  beUb.  IHs  boatfa^-rfsts 
up  Anrn*  id  .&'tnnil'Bhop(  and' wbcK' his 
^ln«i«am(r»i  d.epsrtai  Hc:  comfort*  biadt- 
f^ottding'Wifto:!"  I'^Ik  bMl^  my'gtrt,1t>QtKe 

'.    '^  ,',.,  -^"l''9>'>*'S!y*^.i*'S7'**^  ^■■■''■ 
And  T«t  for  jdi  vopr  wisdom  *ei}  kjiQw,  X        j 
TTiall  shuB  look  opin  yoru''ftM!ftno  pipre — 
Mm  i'tak,  Bifd  Etioch,'  I  ahsH  twk  <U  youni" 

ilnhis  absescei  hw'  bosiiiBaJl  ftiih;  her 
fovt^est  dhilddies;  uidth$[fsHuJy,'Fe(litc«l 

the  eluuity  of  P>htlip,  Hio  ^  rtncc^d  soicor.. 
Antii«'a«t)ei>ta]t^MeatiselfA«"b^liflvei  that 

;   "GiMKbUraBi'tliatriR  liwBe.inufMKinM, 
.    Ho  will  nsiVJOn.";     ,„  ,,  ;    .,,  ,,, 

Blitl  time  pasieS ;  n'otMiig  is  Tjoard'of  Eiwich, 
Tfrhb   is'  cxoKi^ing  hi^  pdftitoce  Xin'der  flie 

C'lt-treSson'a  kiftely  c6ral'ii&nd,  whene'be 
bften- shipwrecked.  PhMp  prcpoees 
'that'Antrie'  should  rnany  hini;  and  Annie 
■ftuswei^;  ■  ■'    ,  <-.-.' 

"if  Baoob  oen»— b^t  EntMt  mUl  not  awMrf- 

.  ,,.KptfWi»tAy*r."      .  ...  ■■   .,  .1  ..  I     .    '.. 

■niWaiia  the  ; 

"'Anniej  HTged  l 

tfee'fnfent  reprt 

far  a'BJgn,  opc 

■finger  Ah'  Xhe 

Shs  sees  B^odi 

It  Ifaalt  h^  is  ill 

are'martiqd;  1) 

cJriM.fe!b«rti.  • 


ounger  brother,  18  tW  ptoym^ttn  pi  Ea^th 
^jlmer,  the  heiress.     He  u 

"Erer  welcome  at  the  hall, 

troke  with  a  pfaospfaoreacence  cheenog  ewp 

^^?^T„':,,.',       :l    ,/-,^:,.    ,..:,     '''        ]iZ 

6riatio  of  Jin-J  Twiwyson  I  *kc  othM- Word 
:6iM' hm  rddueied  fhisfahig  and 'briili^nV'rn- 
tiKgtatie-to'So  'Inert  sAd  ciAit  An-htHige. 
ftosphtfrMtetioe- 18'  onlr  tfae^  p^  fthdstTW 
be— ^thefire  <rf'dnamtond,  l^athunis'tot 
Ud  blffdly  ^UbHilDates,  a  il«  Wbibh  eMtm 
«aant^4  W  )in  ^uflntt^  dUtAtice  !hom  'ot^«r 
Irest  Uke'tiu  smil  of-A4  idj^tegmati -#K>m 
kSs'irkndk'^'K 'wcwld  'be'ftiaore -hofM^I 
imleniMt4|<  tO'kiHtlle  -b  matok'bytktf  ray 
it'«h«  dogttt^  tUftn  by'ttri  '\meTA  <rf  t}ie 
'low-worm.    Then  ther6  Itihebaronetfaite- 

"  "'     ■'^'duir»nd-serf:inToiTea,  ■■'  ' 

IM'^'-t^trf'cottftecAlft  fti'ihe  Wtairi,**'*lio 
hiokBiiomoreof  the  iiitimacv  of  l^^mi  with 
lis  danzhter  than  of  the  old  NeWfonniyiai^'s 
!at]fili4nt7V)tJl'b«r.  BuCitImd  befladBtrnt 
ihe  bilth,  'tii«n  (tomHttiia  dull  ptnUtoflt  p4r- 
iflcflti^i  eaditrg  in  Kdi^'s  dest^>  ^«  kb- 
idjt^over  baa4-flytapdtbeti4>prteeBtu}«<it-tif 
lerfste;  andwhe^  Ik  leanmit  &safBci:be 
Jays  himself  with  an  omameDtal  dagger,  her 
nysterioa^y  'fiitai  ^ft.  The  morfi\  ia  nnt 
rttti'tbe'mfWifli  *f  the  >eetb'^,'*h()  Kairto 
>reach  at  the  maiden's  funeral.  'It  la'tbe 
laiile  Befmon  dgnnflt  tfie  "feeJann  Ot^d  " 
nhich  Thackeray  loved' to  lireaob;  Ur.  ¥aD~ 
lyson  bad  hitherto  put  it  into  the  mouths  of 
lifttf-msy  ana  -tindfififemadiriin'iu  "l^biAs- 
iC|y  fitm"  and  "Uand;"  li«re  lit  softened, 
tll.i>i]gtL'^«  Rector's  grjcf  for  the  freniied 
iaio)4o  4f  luB  brptheo'  throws  him  pome- 
irbat  into  the  same  passionate  pontiop  as 
the  earlier  apostlesof  the  doctxine.  Per- 
ll^pa  Mr- Teonyson  tjiinlu  that  no  onp.on 
ceaHy  see  the  haim  of  tbeae  matches  for  qon- 
reoience  except  those  who  bare  suffered  in 
jonwqaeppe  of  them.    ,      ■ 

"Qm  dicUoQof'^GniocJi  Aides  "and"  Ayl- 
Dier's  Field  "  ib  without  the  studied  an^aimi 
i>f  the  "  Idylls  of  the  KinsN"  and  witEoi^tbe 
Kmseioiu  itDitrti<aB  of  *.'Tl>e  Princeas."  It 
ia  tile  (t;^  iduch  Mr.  Tsnnjwm  bM  tn>^ 
Eorhimfelff.to  paint  the  laodam  worid  and 
raal  life;;  it  is, the  gradually  worked-op lemh 
of  UkBg  and,  profo^pd  artistic,  study..  IX  ii 
klsQ  pregnant  with  eweet  littJJa  idylUftCo*- 
oeilB,  T.bJob  Amyit  what  his  early  poeiiif^,4id 
not  .sho9t;  »  4iwt.  ffHi^Mi^ri^i  with  (wtore, 
not  A  ctudy.of  b^r  ia  tb«  rtudio  of  the 


fi&^r'^ni  W;utpt'3r.''"'Sticll  aie^tliMe  QneB.'  I' 
the-Wcond  tdbrt  tHai'liefiratS'"'":   '  ■■ '■ 

"  Pitj,  the  violet  on  the  tynDt's  gr»veL" 

"  Xb«.  rftbbit  fondles  his  own,  JikniiulMa  f tfw." :  i 

^Bea  Dreams"  is  the  story  'of  a  matHipi} 
coa[de  who  t&ke  their  sick  child  to  a  tibtHing- 
plMtetlTheretbe  PMm-B>Mt»Hitt>ily.iHWcbaip 
li^jbaaker  wW  hMAWwdled  ^^''flat.af  Ml 
ra9Qf>7<  ^I^.biel{>l«M  itrAtlij.Of  .tW  ifiMiU 
kiadlw  by  the  svris.dlM'a  noetDMBgwotingi 
md,  the  pint  pf  tie  ooem^  aooh  as  itii,  qqm- 
uqts>iB  tlia  nifVa  Hyiii(t,t»jnfkbe.;b)Oi^biw 
b«MLmore  chanilaUe  by  th«  mi  of  hia  Own 
unii.iku:  tlreaqa.,  TJ>9jr  .ii»|ffwe».  4*,-b^ 
wriqg  the  da^reid  fotigiveuew  fromilliiL  UU 
Bbe.^elk  him  th»t  the  mac liat|<!ied's«dd^al^ 
H«  weiyas  Ihe  news  witfa,  *q  opigrHn'vbiBk 
feticHoaeiy  appiafriAtes  tbt  iimLOt  «.'vi4ir 
knDtra  lioe  of  Ao^cca :  i.  ..   , 

"  He  has  »  h^art,  »itd  get  hia  fp^echea  fay  It"  ' 

Mr.  Tennyson  mates  his  tiofb  ^leUSlif : 

"fteadr    t»»,../*f,hear*,4i«Mer„ir*#'li»!lrt 
.  ,,  ,.had'he,    ,,,    .;.  ,,     ..  ,,,   ,,  ,,.  ,,„^  ,„:  .,  , 

.!?«*»"",. ^,..^  ,■,,.',-.,..„ :., 

Thed'the  wotmtn  itutilcates'tlietnipM  -iHAA 
M*J  Tonuyaon 'has  titt*iiiily'from tlia'flrtt'irt- 
clriclit^  froUi  time  io  tihiB'—tha  nfoni  tf^tlM  < 
oldHMte  restititttoa  64  a)l  t\Angaj  ifbel)  Hk 
eiil'idfeiU  beoomeigood'a^i*:i  ■-    ■   ■:   i--^ 

.  A  oeTil  in  man,  were  is  an  ung^l.tooi  .  .  ,  ■ 
.^ia  angel  .broke  ^ia  heart',"   "  ^'^  j 

abdrtbfe  mab,  aft«r  a  atonggleyi«nd''^tki  a 
pRAcatt'agalnBt'the'dbotritie,  ".'  '■  IT  >'  >iu  "  > 

"HU|dee(|H,jptlivft  t^-wo^tWjet^.cbpi^e," 

ada*,''**!  dcfm^ive  ■!Am."'"'Th'ert»  It  Ti6t 
mirch  !n  the  poenl  but  its  sweet  <ti^ldo^;  and 
Mr.  Tcnnysoil's  music  is  so  inreet  Aat  lie 
sonietlme^  chattnsnenlato'liglMiiligto'willt 

b  itatrinaically  not  worth  the  ^vnl.'i 

■■"The  Gfratidmotliei'"  IS  the  twrrd^  of  aii 
old'  irdman  who  has  jiiat  teard  at  hw  i^Meat 
bob's  death  at  the  Age  of  More  than'  tUvenVj 
years.  Her  grief  has  to  break  thWiiwb  the 
m^fs  of  a  memOTf  grown  stiff  and'Bofid,  re- 
faiiliing  ancient  images  and  admitting  Bo 
neirones.  She  talks  of  thie  old'nlan  jnxt 
gone  as  be'  'was  when  she  S^t  'ntirsed  hiitt, 
eHtiTOy«kl'  Way,  toii  hW  fci'ees;  ^e  tllb\riy 
nibTtn^,  lilfff-Ftosen  'mfeai^RJe,!'**!*' -iilaey' 
affi«tftin8  ffited  n'ot  on  w-hat  is  blit  obI  wfeftt 
w^  the  we^eas'of  ILfe^lti  tbti'1rM«iati~'o£ 
ftmriscore  anil  teli,  form  »' sub jtct  *xactty] 
Baited  to  Mr.  TeitnysonSideaT, attd b^fJten-j 
fowBit  off  wtth'ratepowef«i«tpi*fta,  •■  ■  I 
ilie  "Sortfcett*  FirmCT"U8  'a  hapj^y-'  Bt>i 


le  S  a  seeptic  in 'tlie' sai^4^Vnse,|and/iFOT 
]6  same  reason,  that  Difescartea  is  a  sceJitSc 
Mjecuue.^bj  pWoeoplqr:  l>«ffuid-,iDi ddatit 

lis  ^atem  nerdy  (riMi»,Bi^«y.  mdnftjubg 
ttitfakldodbUIr  «otBMit*.tl^  aalidlgiKWKit^ 
Mlobitffbtft  iftcL  [tBis  NWptictHi  ]»«<4ii^ 
>lDt«,  itH.DtfWf'dnCb  jAddiOb^Mt^-JnitintfAnN^ 
means  to  an  end  ;  and  that  end  is  c«rtun 
80Mt«^ai'  IftUsites«rip^irimy11n'itKbl« 
longjjt  pf  the  wprld  has.  been  sceptical  since 
feibartes,' '  To''  JSi:  "TtjunysiB,  .'wlicn  'the 
nple , world' of  eyeaiid  cai;  Biw'tieeii  ^y«pf>- 
((ed  to  i  mere  mioHjtiiis  vision  betxnies 
16  rea'wWA  God  Tv^tes  tofti  toreVfel 
id  cont^aliJ^Sms^lf :  ,;     '',"■'.',■■'     ', 

Ia0ot<tbeinaa&£el  tlu>W>'Hcbftnat  tbkt 
! . '' wlu^  be  SMHi^  ?    ,  ,, ,  '■ 

.Dreains  .ue  tnie  wbile^.tb^y  )tt^  apd  do-we 

,.,  -,njit  lire  in^JrfapiB^?^  y  '  .,  -j^  ,  .','  .'  ,'■[ 

hiB'hetealh  "the  Mighyr  ptmtiftte^/^'  -  Ifti 
{MHthcinti  irtiiDh«H!»; "  h  %*  not  lA^ilmt 
Mill"'  ft)  tjierefot^WvM  io 68(3^  spMi  tts 
MW' pertK^BlJil^,'  loolUnff'  oea.n'  4»di>ri4nal 
linda  pertltfps-  tie  {shuttles  lA  't$«d'R-''gMat 
uym,  wttttAa  Be  tr««tve«  :(heiY«il''titt««|Eh 
liiehnene^  Hittt  fiatJt4  4fr  nttt'i  fo^ 
A  seVBTe'  legio  in  ^raxufli'  'A  paTith^ah 
heiWnlllhrt  i»indiTld«at&iidfiatteiniiMt'is 
MOo<t  at^,ftbd  a»  tbat  ffttoMerittl.iaa 
iaioH^hioh  seensistid' )i»«t,inbii4i  litMt 
^  bbt  only  r^H«H«tit»: ^m  snd'sta&dB 4er 
Etm.'ia  not' In  dwj^  Otib-ftsma^Fttutlielqtf  at 
II,  lower  or  higher.  •■';-  ■''■•^ 

Atii6ag  the  piitem^'pUbHd&ed  -^A  tliese 
kHsUotfe  oAlted  "  Wages,'^«^idilenib»i^ 
iV'firel  tff'AttlHjr'blpri(i(ilple*-^&at  ,i^n 
I'the  SrMdutyt'ttndidKiUitiDgt^rl'^'dn^kt 
^,'^Kl^'se«on.dar}^V'  'Vktoe  »iil.i)iO''«r^^; 
'  she  tiia  ftt-g1ca-^^b«'fe  nM'TutfWiit-wy.' 

She  dfsiret  aq  isles  ,^  Uie  b)^  na  qniet 

J  ■     sentB  of  the  just,    ' '      ,         ■   ' , 

,Io)  mt  -  ia  .a  g^dw  grprc^'  ,o't  ,ti>  UaidC'  in  ■ 


%{*.  coitfeBfioit/CQf»  awav  id]  F^ijppontion 
^at  Mr.  Tfunjsoa  attril^inei^«ny  r^J  K0P<)- 
ess  to  the  quietude  ythka  f»Qip'"liie 
i9to»£aten  "  to  bis  l^Vpoem,.''^iici»^ins,'' 
|e  attributes  to, the  high^  h^titv^e': 

'  *'thegt^t1tfew&ich  itit'otiri^teiittMn 
reuld  follow,  centered  [n  ^t^rhal  aiim  .- .  .' 

^e  hicidiaterbpaceof  nnrUand.^rorid  :  . 

Tat  B*er  laUt  th^  Iwt  w):wte.Atar,,9f  ^now,  - 
[or  ever  Jowest  nrfl  of  thunder  rdoans. 
For  ^ound-of  human-'srarow  m^ahls'tnltdUr' 
"heir  sacred  everla^tih^  cabnJ  abdMdi,  '■■ 


.#:o  I'vimiiifvfofK/-  .    H» 
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fiorw»vi3ir.b(iptiadT(ftoi^l&i»tbrdy  Mipwitaf 
WioHhe^Jiet  blood<of  j)dffath,  H  fdbiiariPitaJ 
the'  '^Qriongis  of )  ihxr  yaiiMB '  ^bfaSn,  nd-^w&tlt^ 
the  ineta|£jrlics   a|>pnmrlatfe  /tb !  iiiB>'«igel 
He  ehp  nraae  lipOH  ^e;  ifoba^.hdiYeirel*  impa^' 
tieot  he  mi^hi  bd  «f  •  kaksA^  tb  adttuppn  iti  * 
Then  the  v^  manotoAy  ntd  linrcQ'iniete'dxf 
idua^  hi  Mr:  l^enoyiwfii'ei^  polen^  liaffre!  tbeuT' 
^et  anhiogi^^  .in  the  jiOJUKlUui'  intelli^Mieei ' 
The 'jonQ^  mbeUect  ia.thtkomiM  fonnal 
Ibgic-^-^  tiiai '  h>ghv'  nfhcob  omnka '  odt ;  the 
fi^w  priA^plto  it  \klio)iiia^^toralI  itfaeiirldeidaottd' 
notiiltQ^  ti^thcmt  otiedki'lroin  theaseep^ohal^ 
facts  and  modaiyhtg  doaditionB'  Vrhich r bid]/?  k 
mature  experieiioe  leaat  eaftipikyl  ^  :l!b  ^ack  an 
inteliigeBce  t  tibe  ^  veiy  -  p^ectipn,  -  -  ^vsver 
nionoffecmotts,  with  i^lnlcki  JSbLl  Teteyaoik  has 
oalJiied  oni  hifi  ideal^  tiadr  disd .  ih^  plioBphd^ 
Tesbeike  of  dreamUtfidt  hifand  thBiamagea  of< 
f ^t^  inmti  be  a'  sdnroe  'o£  keen  pkomire.^   Ji 
itn6(<  nbtrlogicai,  itia  at  lfiaBtr^e<:dt«aih}r; 
sobfttilutfr  for  iogiey  flind'tketel6re:b^pei:ie0i4 
caL  t  For*th»pi9ei  ma3r  ebon  ab'faiid^.  to'fae 
so^cJogfecafm^'afi  'i&e<£dipf^^rihpifa  ^ara-^i 
matioafni '    Agahi^^  Mc  -  Tdnw^abnJs  jpdilios 
have  aUtbegiiBoefdiGhhnuftenatiicfi  of  Idi^ 
jbiith.     Indeed^  ifHtb^a.pdet^^  lAat^haTiei^ 
oitka '  ptiKka '  his  politioal  .i:itteTi^io^^)iiitO'iJie 
mtmthd  of  joong  iiniFemity  niin.^  There /is 
m  tbeeie  littenmbes/not  rfthe  hutum^'buifi  tfae^. 
mixtmie^  of-.  1luree'(}via^^ies-ifihe>TefineB^Ql- 
^Hiiioh  keepfratmah  lEt^My]|<froiiB  violent-aotuiii' 
invihe  pQres€fnty;4he  lir^ainytli»th  ih/the|iast^. 
and  Hia  nbbOTB/moVdmeot^  ,iifitiiiii'whic)]^»-< 
pers  of  a  better  f  uAnne  ^ '  •  all ;  these  ate  ioturd  y 
lertntoting  in  iha  jopn^  iuivt  ^i^httauy  asi 
well'  as  in  Mr.  t'ennjada'a  'poetij.  *   Tbeit  hih 
pohtios  have  in  th^m  tiie  fifj^inpathetibentiin'^' 
siaanl  of  ]^ntht  aiul.ddl  ^itsi  admiiBtioD,  ii6t. 
for  the  bidden  gteety  ^oin  ihe.  *  want  6i 
research  dlsab^a .  tbe  yonng'  f  jrom  compr^ 
bedding,  bnt  for  the:  maiarhotors  on  th^i 
world's  stage^  for  the^.a^knoivlfidged  great^: 
espeoiJdij  when  thejr'  abe  ih  .ieropofary  di»- 
favour.     He  (has  abo, :to  'the  foil,  the  -paina^ 
1 1,0  ootifidenoe  which '  n^ht .  he  so  _graeefiil 
and.  beeotnln^  kt  the  yoiing  xniduiipiDaD; 
and^  witik  all  his  overflowitig  (^jagnst  at  t3te 
sordid  knaveries  6f  ii  life  giyen  upi^y  tiade^ 
ho  grows  ditbytambic  dver  the  greedy  gnpei 
w^  becomes  a  determined,  filatri6t  when  ina 
coustay  is  in  daogei',  s^nd  over  the  dissolni^ 
drawLer  who  in  the  battle  c&n  iBicQ'}m':eatx}ay 
like  a  hero.     Sncb  ^dden  c^urreotiotis.of 
his '  countrymen'  ont  of  the/imid  itito  the 
ckdr  fidrnuoneDt  setaa  to  ^we  the  poet  a  mew 
confidehoe  in  the,  starpaasing^^cctsHenoeiO^ 
thfi  clay  ont  id  whieb  EngliiyL  natare  is 
n^onlded ;  and  be  baa  mwe  ijoy  otbr  sdeh 
repentances  than  over  anjiam^MiAt  of  steady 
excellence,  wearisome  in  itd'  8amcnBa&    In 
all  this  there  is  a  jiootiifalneBs  of  sentimeni 


'wUiclii^iniat^oflfi^^'^fAititTdl  tHe^rnftrnthflfk^ 
s3riii^fitfaietf/  rteft  i^eii^  In  "iaiatave^iKad^* 
i^ioh  trBadMiB'wfU)dds0^icopgiliN»'^  weaHhtQ^ 
imagiaftfonr/  ind^irfljiististronijdliie^  tiidili 
onlv  beriobfa^ffar  <frohi^t|M  dkliiid><iyf^'tbe* 
gKvwn!iniia/abd(^^na(&fiiy  abdi^ohiite^ 
wiiht  tkd  .te^l^ea^  lesdhie^^  iub  larb  wfaMd 
^  iiBORnpiitiWbn^th"«ft  >ia(«lst>/4iUiUhpr' 
youthiUL  >  4)hti^brftaBlisldc^[in^pf>ttte>m«^ 
reJEtdeif  with  MivDemiyeqi^'wifi  faardiy  stattd- 
th^'testfntfrtDO'^mtich'^vtitbiryiMdi'fi^ 
of  >cbrapflri8oa(  liritb  |)rdfotdidef  i^^betoi' '  iHSs'* 
cbaiabtmiionkef  bM^not  te'feat«M!^,:bif€  lij»T 

boyff  idn<}  girls  aotiqgfliie  plolirbf  4n6H  afid* 
Tiomod'  inl  their  <SkTiatmt»' gtihiaj  ^S^^ 
inroidsAhe^^hlHintV'ifaeir  ^mbotHs  iiM  ttM  of  "- 
beaaly:anQ  fc^bydiidBt  ;i  bilt'ihis^  itiubki^te. 
ionfy  a  ^Danow^cgmeivt  of'  tiiat' bnitiai^i^: 
wfbifch'it  TB^^e'p#m?^ge 'of  poetry^  at  it^ 
bibbist  ipbifiFet^'ta  oxlobft^  in  <niyriAd«fildwit* 
ccfrapMenessJ*"- *!'  {">■".-'!    ?v-.f  ;i;'*--"j'T  oI* 
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AwB*  .'V^-^T^fc'-'  8sf?T8'^-ov'''fisBn'B0^iair^ 

AiKi^dwLBndBglt^^&Bs^n'tTfaarcfi  iod^ks' 
cleigy  ia :  a  ikaoivfedge  rof*  the  ikatiodad  M^ieto^ - 
bot  in  ii&  •  intrinsic  xMar^  hair  omfy  in  fi\k ' 
OiUmi  exteibali:   ^  Ttp^a  ndthi^  of  i^at  r 
iiiddett.iObiifeh^.  sprang  fimh^theT  bisrtidnal  [ 
lifb,  lowlu^  ili(erjd[dT]^pment  c^  whidr  the 
whole  7pedpltirhaaf;beeitf  ^Mkidg  ^t^^er^* 
irinsk  Btfeaet  thri  eidiidst  Mcio^ '  of  Bjh^ntltid  " 
dbminadon,  add;  Sb  s^  K^vddng  with?  <  ihe^ 
Utmost  fli^l^jhowever^iBisteii^^laid  drheUf  • 
the  bierarob^f  both  of  Gfaarili  attii '  6tate, ' 
kee^  itoewimg  its^  endaavQura  i;o '  extirphti- 
iiild'deaftitoy  iti:  *  This  growin^^i^knt^  Riu*'^ 
9ian  aeetaniaiiisra.    Uke  fife^lood^f  the  mu^  • 
tionbeatadnit9trBriigflmd:aDeorhij[it:  nKMieni'f 
^ada  ipro^imsf  t&it  wilhin  it  the  fiitoxe  of 
ibo  Bnaisiim !  world  is  germonating.i  iOaradnly  ^ 
manyrof { its  .nianifestatidiYa  make  a  far  mm ' 
^  ovel,  and  ocCislooaHy  -  .a  '  mof^'  i  mndsrra^^ 
impression- :ujioa'  Ihe  Wisst  £tRidpe^ir^speota»i> 
tor  than  *tdie>  l^kss  pow^'  and  tol^don^  of  • 
tbo  <J^6dox  Church,  b^4atk' whose  doMi" 
Wpiffht  all  freedom  rof  tkought-mnst  inenti^. 
bliy  be  ttiA^di    And  this  iei  3h  additibnali^a*  * 
9on'f 0^  inrestigating  that mysteai^d*  influence  ^ 
of  Riissian  seefariain^  which  has  hlreadyf 
ttOB^d  it 'to  be  «  pburerfnl  'dp|>aBettl^f  the'' 
mlidg  Gkrrerpfment,  the  Cfanrch^'and^aociot^; 
The  Russian  Beot»  harel  been  ieraeoatcdi' 
from  time  immetaional  by  Uie  4iikii»HtieB  of  * 
tih^  OitHodoM  State  €hiarehv  bai  most  sevm* 
lyandiperristentlybinee  Feler  i^'united  the 
suppreme  jaiiadictionirf* the' Ohinehi  with  the 
politiod  kapreiotaeyaf  the  Cflan* j  Jt  resohs 
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Ifte^ia^s^^*t/!k  i^tt^n^<at/f^ 
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ojki^t  ^xplaaatfiMis  ^i  the  i^^4hat^  iiiitu  '^ 

of  [JSaro^bntieveDT'Ol  iBnatoi^  wfwt(|inte  in- 
tbri*(6n'^witli  if%aid  U>  mttsbiskJOBtn  ifa  ilis^ 
IUstai«tt.€lteih^  7l£iaii7>Ortii6doxldieolo^mr 

Tf^dbldliftve  biNn  forbtidden'byrtl]^  oeiiadrs«£. 

sfkffitfed/tmiQbctfles&^vscwfitioittat'tbe  liflfaiir 

^»0^  upon  l^e^nfaje^txf  ilii^keccanf'fTlib 
pcdiliedl.^QT^etuBeat^ouid  hanre  tsoMideced 
hfan,.  asf.a  ^direct:  ao6t)mp}loe  ih  ii  ^oMticalt 
cririQ^,  aQd:tiifi.nMHreB<rtll^  nioi^d  frankly  and 
B^ieMif  oalfy  he  had  enAeatoiiKid  py  dxehite 
hJm  Uuik  il  foirTetflt  i;  eatablulled  flie  piinci*^! 
pte'thatsctctanldDiim  was  iroi  a^amn'hereiBf^ 
m;th»  8«tt»  of  theW^stera.i^hHrchiBs^fWtr' 
tifeiaisto^ft  icinin^  Ijcni^  majeH^tu^  lor  wUcb' 
the  Russian  laws  decreed  deatb  -or  htk^h* 
meut  to  Siberia.     In  spite  of  this  law,  the 
most  varied  manifqstatione  of  sectarianism 
Bave  always  been  interwoven  with  Russian 
popular  life ;  and  the  State,  in  order  to  main- 
taiB  >  rito  J  jpriaoipleroDf '^  tnmduot^  i  Ras  i^osedA 
their  existence,  andvagfoeD^fl  to  the  policy  of 
formal  repudiation.     Nevertheless,  it  has  not 
detisUd  fhaaonfthepenidbatfibir  of  iHdiindxm]^ 
s^cit8^*w'hHb*^oid[tftim^1^1;iqib  it-har^estabtish^^ 
edra  jinodiH> vivtihdsnnriih  others;  whaA  wete 
t<9oflo^«rf!plli6tbesdp{tre^ed45yrfon)ei  'Th& 
piantiwiH  rsdUr  furfiieroa  r  Ai  prcJi^nt  ii^ 
oolftiitecdstafty  torTBn|»ft:iAat;'ih4iip^      afi' 
tlie.i90<prtB  of  ^CMbodoxy  andi  aU^'tb^ipoVei"* 
of  tibe.Stftte}  ii6t  ose  io£  tiie  Mb^im  ^ebts  ofr' 
the^RuasiAnjCSiiifelt  hhs^reailhi^  beeaTgttmiped' 
o«rt^  ahbotagh  4cea^baflQ7«ne'osiaiiotfa0r  had 
h^ea'fn^^S^ntiA^sat^  condealineniiy  er  oVer^^ 
stodowed  bjrtkegratbr  prelhinenffe  tft  otSier 
foniti  ol  ^Bftdteoamsmi     Nbw  it  is  dein^^tiat. 
this '  ootdd  nbk  hove'^  l>eeii!  so  imien'  a  stfong' 
buts  'for  rdigious "Bj^eeabtxeiif  'and  'a  ^titt* 
sttongH'  itioUaiiti«nr'  for  Imy^tic  asaovifELtioBfl, 
had ' hevd  'inheiidnt mllbB  nittional  ehara^er/ 
Tlnak  dt^  nm]^expbiiiataob  of  mnlDy^of  the* 
cbftriuJteTifltic  plieuomeha  vl  Rossi^tn  secianr' 
animn*  ^^he^ifest  bftho^eii  the  high- abtkpopN 
if  of  ibh  Rkikdl,  nfider  wMeli  tarm  ItherlUis^ 
silln^  comprelidtid  thd  eritfare^body  of  ^feai^^ 
astioa)  diSMfdH-t^se^atianisih  and  hetesy\- 
for  th6ugh^  iti  vilb  be  s^^n  i)^ttei^  pi^e&entiy; 
the*  ofigiu  of'  the  "moBt ^inlporlaBji  iect*  of  the 
prebftnt'da^  ii)  connected  with  ihematsehiinf 
m  filie'^RusaiaD'Cflraltsh;  k  is  vndentabte  thai; 
oth^i  seetJ»  still*  exiitlng'fuld'«eparateld  Bt'a 
f air  eao^ier  date;  >  ^  Fnrtiiermore/the  i36ntitiii- 
ailoe  of  ifae^olxi,  add  ^  'rxie  of  new  seots^  the 
coneifitent  extetBibn)  o£>tfcfe  eoUe^tivb  Ha^o), ' 
w<Hi)d'  haVerbeen  iiti^osaible'if  ithero  had  not 
beeii  itf3Batii6«Bl'i'^n€fltetd(m'i»>^iri8iife''its  Bup^ 
port^^ndla  conae^eilt  agrmpatliy^and  foviour 


opLithe^plorfe  of 'iltft:6Mioddi>]Bbpidadosn>d{' 
l^ongin^ftd  iir^^i^^sr  insboKid  ^dfets^bf  Hi^ 
aiicl^f'flts  jra^^ioa^f  bbse rrdticbs  ^unniiig'  'been 
dsDouBbfed'by  iha^'^vm^B,  ^•''ThiKJ  howeveii^ 
;  doest  iBotrtiniphT^aB  ^ppoBitiimrin  principle  eki 
theiff  pBrttto  tne  i)i4raalidi  dhirox^or  an^n»4 
diosfityri^aiBst  itbe  iGot^nnmevt,.'  butf^oufy'^ 
cdrtiin'>£^ng^fO#flo&(lnit7'X3^inlft«sts  vi^ 
the  schiMntafidi  agimnt  iih&  ih^h^  blassds '  Df 
slMneii]^  "^  Thm<  ^ctd*  sere  tTebnittbd,  iwithoiki 
exdfeptiany^  ftora  the  ^ Te wen  drdeilMliie  reall 
nba8s;6f  UiBnlltiteu  t  i)aly  Hbkte^bi^ki^^eftlt 
their  pToselyteit    iDdeodtheyrareidbligQd  to 
'placb!  tnkiiidveB  eoBBoioiidir.^  anthflomtmi^ 
to  i  aH:  that  Pis  Inkma^  as;  in«idein  oaltirBtioni 
jamoDff  tlie  ,upbor  'cksser;  ^Evcfal  those -'s^btft-^ 
jrimf  Yemenis  whiiffi  uiiiUem^hies^^aireTe^d^' 
ed  i^  -se^f^^,  IbeitoiheiTadisfayt  ivith  thb  haior 
|of<  natKmidit^';!  iwiiilstf  ttieioohdre  Off  t^e^ 
i^er  elassebriveo^demnrBd  as  adti^noUdoilaV 
and; if '  (not(!(lret»caiaMe,  at^leistiUnfaHhful  rtd  ^ 
JEiOBsia;  ;  fiereiittiieltli^n«e0d&aitisdce?  oif Hhe^ 
materiai  vi^i^  and 'the  •  spbitiisd '  pow^rlesb- 
hess  of  th^'Radsol^  bdth  '^  ^hicii  are  attho' 
kcm^Bine^d  nrthi'  sad^  mEnsp^  charact^n^ 
Isii^  of  aM  ita  lEKlindiial  i  niamfi^tationit    ^^  ^ '  ^ 
;  v^ris  itLOt  kk  Ae>hiptory(  tff^  cftri^iadon  dtivt/ 
be  ^prailped before^ iix1ne'dk»Tbe^ibiitd;toitll^ 
fabyrintfi  of  Russihn: 'sectarianiwn.'^    Otherin 
imw  lit  t^eoidd :  be  ^hidomprdienaible  Ha^  aii 
jp^opbythe-'gr^J^  i&alii"of  \4ndl  ^Eti^fios^iis: 
Religious  Tideds  so  t^tipteteiyw  tiie  ^tdnidV 
worship  kndr  cbreiionialtif  Bi1»piiitzrB%'tilew 
less  8oal€(  Oluihihr,  tiarald  vswitUdesshal^e' 
d^Telo|>ed  in  its  -mi^strr  a^  'seeteraiini^  so*; 
8tax>ng:thit(  tkot^^tbeprieflt^  oasteand'the^ 
^dnbatodQaitFhtnroind'shsrein'Ityit^  members' 
are  touixicd  oy^^cmfc  ^^ese  niflions  do 
n6t  groui^liieibselves  ivniMforiliedtheo^c^ 
c^l  sjrstons;!  such  ks  ate^  found'  knong* ' the' 
schifimotics  or  more  conienpldtivd  liiations 
lik^the  Onentad[s,drround*fuifdameitaiebdcs 
6iditrc»l  difiMnees^^butrkire'el^ks^ified  rasdhly* 
aeebrding  ^o'  isolated  ideas,  m^tre  onward 
Htoabslnc^'fbriiiB^  sddh'^  tke  vdiidds  modes' 
of  broking  "the  ■  Aga'xi  ihA'  «ro6s,  tbe  fd^erent 
pronunciations    of    Jtb^^^anie   JeMts^    ahd 
siinfilal!'  detjaiisl    :Oii"  thre*  ^othe^  hand;  they 
hav^ntevdr  been  a"hlo  16  k)^  for  anr^^c^ldfy 
advfiiitagci!^,^  or  aa;^reiief  fw^m  the  embarraBs- 
memts'of  ddily^life,l>y  menis'of  titeir  dissent, 


which  ha^  always  euwted  privation,  persoen^ 
tiqn,'  amd^mit]^.  Theit^hmdiles  exbite  them 
to'  a  hdnible'ij^tch  bf  fanktieism^ 'wbicdi  at 
timbb  tktfV  niereiy  dfegitoemtesrifiitq  sotcidal 
ibonousania,:  bdt  mBikes  Belf4n^i»ol»tiaii  the 
^stenee^ahd  eebBtawseof^  pi^tical  relid^iii^ 
'  $Bch  ph^om^aia  iH  UtieHfe  hS  d^ople,  re- 
i  (Juhringi  through  ceutunda  ^ith  frequency, 
codsiattooy,^ai»d  j^eneral  iu;€pieecence;T}i)ton€(t 
her  fforfcuitousr  fi*  woild  be  natural  to 'Te- 
CdgBin  In  tbem  ito  ^ebming  of  the^popolar 
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x^ind  tq  8|itbfy.  Hb  moedi)  dneaiif  ^BmidTilio 
fla^ittiftUoii^^  ofi  foiftRiiicf:thei«im8cLciiiAiMS|B.df 
thdMi-ifeedg  Ifc^'bftoonbe  ibsii  td  the  oaasae^ 
aiKl  hikd  abi^ritfloateddamly^  before  Idie-  podiiid 

tion;  tti^fora,  loostf^bet^  Is  :thq  Etidsiaii 
Roikol  in  iteidifieveiiAl^aj^otsitke'ipahifestaf 
tioii  of^tlie  ]iali6B|I[«s^tiof  aiqiiritiia]  ^foonn 
hi  the  OrUiodox  >GhiicBBi  This  iba^  be 
doubted:  '^  Tbe  Ikifeiatt '  ngtlofaal^:  fi^aiiactor 
dtfwsnqtistdve  ia  jmyiothet  direction  for. 4 
smrritaalb9EkU(|ii:bE  iorcbs  ^d  insUbatskms^de^ 
nbed  firom  saHisp^y ;  jmd'thoae.aeota  whieb 
ori]^nct^  m  t^e  official' Tefimss  MtenMaled 
bj;  Nikbii,  and'dii'OppdsitioiLtcr'biin  bud  the 
foiihdatlb&B^of  thoi^sddBm,  areihoBt  wlddly 
splrebd)  haye  attahibd'tiie  8tEvng<^^'^i^^^6i^ 
u^on  ibfae  naiiitkial  Kfa,  dmd  baare  gradiuJli^ 
mad  to isooh  pav^r  'amoiig  tbe  people  tbit 
eved  the  Gorenim«ilt  hai  hiu^lto*  abahdon  its 
bostibtj,  and  'been:  obliged  to- 't6ierait4'  their 
^dsteuc^  This  gvbupi  o£;^ecla  da  genetiUy 
called'  the  Old  [Betidvere!^  sndithe]^  sre.re>- 
gaided  na  >Biioh  special  TepiBsentati^iesYof 
difls^ot  that '^  the  coUeotiVej  tenn  B^lookiiki 
(spostatei) '  heretics)  i§  ih  pbpulafiQ^*a£eDl6g|r 
flppUbd  to  tbeitt  a^ae  smdnlg  all  £e  achiama- 
ties.  On  thie  other  liand,  in,  these;  iEia  It  all 
ii»e  otter  seetsj^  which,  however  diffeiei^  in 
form  and  JDiq>re8sion\  iaipe '  still  by  Jtbei^  natEb!e 
intimat^elj  eonneqted; :  thek'e^  is.  'a  ^  ^coxnmda 
eDdeafebrto^oRnrabiteiiitd  religi6iis  dogsxiaa 
the 'socialistic  iiid  6^itfiwain}^/&d  tkideneied  of 
Bassi&n  natipaalilk  It  voiild.s^Tcely  be  It 
paradbx  to  say'tbat  thaJtdssian.  Rsakoi  i^ 
meibljr  a  religioni^  elmsBsibn  >  d£>  ^  national 
socialism.  This  imboiflsu  oa  for  from  bdinc 
a  eufficient  explanation  ef^  Russian  aeotuv 
aniam;'  biit  it  ooBtains  aijunrtial  tenth,  which 
deserves  eome  dev^^menU^  Thd^  sects 
whieb.arc  fuftfaest'fromtbaOcthodox  Ohi|i)cb, 
and  even  lie  ali]iostTOutsi4a  the ^ pale* of  Ori- 
ental Christiaiiitj,  are  ^  the  .'oldpstuand  lihe 
youngest  The  K^est  ^pear  to. have  been 
mtipoduoed  iiito  Hnssta  ^sinni  {tan  eoTOJy  wiih 
Byzantiiie  .CSirktianityy  ibhpugh  by  aaotber 
readj  perhaps  tfarDnKb  i.  the  .seaiAered 
Gnostics  of  t»e  Essfei.uur'youflgest,  an  the 
contrary^  derire  their  orifpn^rom  the  theoso- 
phistic  and  mystic 'influenees  of.West-Eoro- 
peah  immigraiita^ '  and  hardly  date  loiliber 
back  than  me  last  temtary^  and,. in  part^  liot 
bey)6nd  tbe  epoch' of  thei'NapdleaBic  uivfision. 
la  any  cnse  tbc'  origin  of  both/  'is  uneonneoted 
with  we  sehism  iattie  Ohiirch.  '  Aaoioiig  theae 
seeti,  which  are  som^time^^ '  thdugh  errene- 
oosly^  camprehended  }indar^  the  name  of 
Dachobor8d**^their  cbrseot  desi^iation. being 
Spiritualists— ^be  socialistic' element  does  nbt 
figure  prominently  as 'the  dogmatic  basis. of 
their  tenets.  This  Is  natural;  fot,  :at  tbe, 
time  of  the  ortgiiii4if  theoUfeat  among  than, 


tbe  iii*knJiaajaotibeeiiidiAididtint(}^lMidbi? 
trnot  /elasses^^ttjpiauvifegfi^i  jhasters^:^  jfleiifs 
witbonii  iag}ii(js;:QC)  prcqp^eet^k. '  Personal:  :fh»)r 
AomlaadLUkeo  pijopMjr  i^f  coa)niiiae%i9^ocB 
boiiipaEaiivdy  Wfail  flecogbiseiL  : ;  Hie^^edtiaf 
a;soeiiaL t^cnm^ :to  jee^esbablisb  lhem»  jip^^Hiit 
iiatiQbaL.ibaaH^.;^iiaa  ii6i  .ibb  nootiv^j.ol!  tlis 
wesiaroo  {dcmdecs  ijol'  &e  Jater  ipustoMsstic 
sectsi  Dnieir  bhjiast  jaaa  Jhe  promulgatiaa  lot 
a-newisysteint.iibf  iSaitb.  -:  On  the.olmc  higttlt 
ike  dioctQDedLofliuiiversal  e<|nality^jofiebinf 
moni  posaesaion^df  Iwdp^rtyt  ^d  Jandredii[^ 
cidifStici .  wid  jcodi monistic^  pisuxd^es^r  pvev^tl 
aiBoni^  allith^iQidlBeliievttn^  a^kre  intiinHOr 
▼ea.W|Ah  iihe  ienets  >of  .sfiota.cawaed  Iby  A^ 
sohisia:i&>.t^  .Obniroh,  aodi  th^  vii^bintfiXh 
formsijofjPetbr  the^XjhreajU.  But,  it-.ima^ibfe 
asked^  Trecfe  »6t  aedklom  'an4  AHstoctotticbJoio- 
nopdly>  ol>pQwer  establiehea  d«iing  the  TacUor 
doii|i3taibDr!  ^  WsaOi  ^oi.  both.iii:  tJaets.idfi- 
vG3(^ed  ^{ader  tibe  rnle.of  eaceeedvig  jGzan, 
with  Iwbo^t/ t^i  (I)irthO(^x  JQieraiidiy  iv;[«at 
hand  in  band  in  oppressing,  .the  pf^tsantaiMdL 
exthrpotisigijthp  pioMcal  i)ghi»  ^f  .immimpi^ 
ties  ?  Was  it  not  finally  Beteiritbi^.QB^aAjvlHO 
tnvteted  i^r£(iktin^witk  aileciil  sanotion^:d^ea- 
tttl'  thb<  Patoiaocfaal^.  jo£  .the  [CtOt,  «0dr>by 
de$pdtiof.inea)^a.;];nited  the  citdUaalAOiiKif^ 
finribigAiJCQdnines  .iipoQlKussJAn.niitiQnaHJi^-i 
Wjo)udQ0i:sQciariaDi9nL4iiiddr  soflhtftibwrd/sn 
saturWyiiaYe  taloea^social-cbaKBO^iVia^^^t^ 
^ttoHtOjf  tbepcifmliar  imn^  agaiost  tjie-te^diu^ 
<Jds  of  jAe.rtutng  p<iHen,  eveaif  tneuel^iaieiels 
of  aticiaUska.biad.nol  preriotu^y  b^Jeflb.ebcisti^ 
inltheLuatidiuii  tprnperainenf  of  ftnsaia  jrlBdt 
tbof^B  el^mentai^vwre  nn  fact.akeadyr6xdii«g. 
Th&y  had  gu^enitbe /commune,  itsitnatiofluil 
diganinatlohbefone  B^iasia  e}dsted:As  {I'Steftq; 
Md  tjieyr  prds^nred  it  for  tl^Olee^tlmes>^da^ 
ingi.wUidii  tii^  fifst.b^ituun^  of '  the.  SNaie 
disappeared  a^^o  jbebeaAb  t^lTairtluEi^jlile. 
Thb  Fei^  p^od  of  natiooal  bwniliati^Qlwas 
onployed  by  ihewndbiUty..aiKl;.CbiinA'  ifi 
establiabitbeu?..piaKilQgiQd.peeifioii;^ver  tbe 
nlasi.of  4)he  pDQple»;  by  uayj waiabog. ?thc^ 
tnatitutii>Qsiwnjcaiiadgi»wn  up.{ron.t^:«i- 
tion^iiaelL  -  It.  pannot  then,  be  wjonjd^fled.  iHt 
that,  the  Ibulk  of.  tl\e  .^ommoju^inagfttid/^be 
nobilityi^a  .^postMtes  £mm  the  eeallyni^^lional 
organiapi^  fiwl  resent  the  tabsenoel  of .  4kat 
jjeueus^aiU'diansfaip  and  pffactioeQfiGhiSs&Mi 
doctribea.iu/ tjhe  lotate  Ob^eb  yfhiA  tile 
Gb«rdi  ^  Jienself ,  ei^ioiw  fiu»d  •  the .  gen^ 
.<mMf«Mi!(xa  ol.itiie.JpeQple  .beei^  greate^Tiijd 
liad;tae;<dia«in(  bret#$tea  th,e  upper  andlfti^r 
strataiofitlie'popiilatlon  been  lMvp€«ti0p9ipo- 
:rdii^ja|ovflKnQDt4.0j^  nevolutiona  nM^U^.tate 
determined  the;  ci0Urs«  pi;Bu9aiaii;.pa(Qiy. 
>Hadiu&ttbeb£igiitfdng9,af  im  0yz^a£a0  w^k 
<(f .ctriikation beef  (SpUceiy  d^str^eM^b^tbe 
oeatunes  .«tf  TwUix„6j;mnU$iifm^  »  «y»liMi4tic 
rdigiojas  Wf^um.migbt  pedi^ptk^aYeidh^Tct^h 
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edi  ilsielfi    'Bst  ia  }th6vriztecti&  iccnittrjr  nb 

siiheolBUvei^a&yiiDDJgc^  ^sdfltiiBg^^oiily  hero 
s&dltttenf-iiii  th^t'^tq  ODC^lS^naBy,  vm 
AiokigymBnto  bc^ioutd^q  ooAldTead  onA 
trribe^  andTthfiil  odjij  ii  the  ^  tedesiaqliojd 
kngn^ge^  wldch'>mfr aoaredjiiB^elMffible.te 
tidb  i^ple ;  so  thbt  the  niigioQft  ib£ndi  j;  of 
all  tiaflto^  teoiety-^a^  neoaaaanl^  oofimeci^ 
ed«ith4ih^igfta0ral  kKtell&et^  andlmeteGdiJ 
d^shenUioik' j  S^ta  whidi^tooktlieir.  nse 
imaer'^0a^eoip^tii»»  could  de^^  t^ 
lif^iaa  kfiiehuk']  ,sAd^  'ha4  theif  been  oi^le  to 
do  Mvi  DO  fl|4Qie«tita  would  have  h6eiiif<]ith* 
comkiffi  iBeUV'  i3i8(Gaid  ^i  KHisy'thb  groaaer 
tikjf  ^f^ecstiftioiy  was,  the  Jnoadier.  ^acceptance 
itxfdttncL  The  mote  tTioieatiy  igtiotanoe  and 
fan^oism.weofe  pitted  a^aibstrtheleiter^cdtu 
t«don^«£  the.  upper  okisea^  the  Juf^er  were 
i^'iisiKie^  mho  followed  the  v/so^^ialledHiuu- 
tibnal  banber^ '  l?he  greater^'the  homaga  paid 
rt»  tbe  :3iilidc»t  ooniniauiaini'byislibjedti^aiv- 
tenyretatioiia  Kif  i^ohi^d  pakageslof  'Ihie 
Bible  or  {apdamentid  airt^clea  b£  the  cbeed; 
-theiinbiieprdfoatidbe^AHia^thie  pdpidarepiha^ 

-aSaana'for'thi-ibewet.v"'- '  ■       ■  '^    ^  '' 
•1Il)eae  oooaiderouona.are-eiibiigh  lo  ahoir 

thai  the  Ausdiaii  Raftkol  is  ho  idsment^^  ^t&- 
^mefion^'but  realty  a  nalnsal ^sowth  of  •  |ini-  ^ 
'%\^i  ^lurtionaKtaf'.^^  'ilt:  i^  remaiiL  therefore 
inetadiealAa  -"  Eblisince  the  existeoce  •of  Htk 
RuBsiao^  StatH)*  he  at  ^esemt  c^nstittit£id^  rests 
^fait^leto  ttpon  ita  bohtical  t^i^  iis  iiadcinal, 
-^ooiai^^  a&a  ':eede£astieal ;  icohstitujfifohy  tite 
4f|Mad*aiidJ>o}mlanty  pi  theiBaskol>ioaBitt>t 
:be^hhidereo  B^  peraeoutipiiv  and  the.Baskcil 
•itse^-fiinoe-t^tnbdim'GaMTDment  has  goii^ 
mof^  or  less  withi'  the  national  and  social 
;plurti%s^  hais'bocomeridl  sadoiial'demborpftic 
pdw^with  which  dtitesiuaiishiphaa  to  ik^lost, 
Aad^wlncB  p^ibal  agi^^totft  spiecaSate  upon 
.iiitiig'4^  iheir  owa  advantaae^    >     ^>  'i4^    - 
-i  ^Itis  oM^hi^  to  the  atteation  wlqch  modem 
<  ^^olltroal-  m^rmneiMs  liave  direeied  tpw^ds 
tbe  sects  in  SittB^A^thata  aqmrchriiatioMMfe  ^ 
'  tiiit4te.lQidw)d(lgia  of '  their  history  and  de- 
iieloptDent^hQa  been  attained,    Inithis^eon- 
^Aobtiott,  Eelsstew,  a~  former  paartisaii  and  fel- 
loKvUabodr^^of )>&fraen/'p€noftaed  amseful 
'^if^Ot^  in\4<AleotIag'  ddiconie&ts^or  41  .histibiy 
'«f '  the  Raskb],  though  heafteffwardaptuo^as- 
ed  hiCk  -reedncUiaikioi^  ^  iwHih  the^  Gov^mika^ 
by  deiveaQoin^  th^  seotafiantiy  when  thejr  re- 
fitted, to  be  taMde  tools  {or  the  iferbluticciary 
•  ptti^oto'::^!  '  the'  neoiRuffiliaii-  emi^ralion. 
i  ^^  <&ovem|i|ent^  tboi^  h  iMa  beeft^t'wfiir 
iiifith  this  Haskbl  since  ^tiipei'ol  Peter  the 
Oreatfjiaa  nevei*  published  anting  relatihg 
to  itapitoeisediigi;  and  it  must  therefore  be 
eoflcluded  eithei-  tha^b'the^^S^^nod  aHowed 
nblliihg  of '  th6  IsJnd  td  pass  its  ^teaborship, 
<^' tliat  ;^e  i»^isitors>  did  ndt  penetrate  to 
thinner' filei  of  i^(^t^rlanism^  or  that  tbe 


Ckart  iwmreiafoaid;  t)^*inaraa8e(ita/jpopalaTi^. 
^^Qj^hcnsiiisiFemarkableidiat  \o  Eiissianiba^ 
dona  80  mlichiaa>t&&jGkrBidii£iiixk'Haxthd- 
hscoiy  Mjiaejt^nQdj/JrearsIagov^ihi/hiK.  SiticHen 
%tb£ti  JiuaiS^hd,  HaactfiaSsenj.  first  help^ 
ths-Slairophilesito  a.  cbnsoifiu^esa  of  Jtfaq  na^ 
tioiuiL'  impoitfanoe  «^  .tbft  jsoidifi&istiic  cooifltitili 
tioniof  itlie/i»pim^e^iaudIpAiUishedthe  first 
o^mppeheaisi^e  infhrm^iionc.dnithe^seots  in 
theilUiS8iah:.€lniiclki;.ifie^Icosidd  write  irith 
justibei  ^^iEiYBU  if  Ijoai^iiniiiD'way'lay  claiid 
tot  heiag  ableito  'afbrdiasQr^n^  likei  exhmks* 
tire  inlamEitioii^<>ii  the  ^i^J£^  jctv  allet  ail, 
I .  kijMywv  mooe  ahont  it  Jhaa  i  lotfaaer  atrangs^ 
and  .ibdre  eten  them .  thq  ipaajarUtj  ot  Buaai^ns, 
offibiais' and  magistrates. notie^dsepted.^!  ^  Un-» 
der  WesttEapop6au>iia>bda1iiaaa  itiVo^ld  h^ 
iiiboibpr^heBsiblb  thajt  tibkelpohtical  and  eocljQ^ 
siabtical^ppweiB  ^^himld  ifot  ijcetxtori^  ha?e 
ebntendea  withy  o#  hate  been  obliged  ;i0  tole- 
rate, tbeeiAatencec^f'ein  aoonbatous  eleimen/t 
JTJ  the  iTtffflTnai  oigioiqatiop  oflThe  State^aind 
that  at  lastiB  fitoanger'ShiiuiE  citmieitid  aHy : 
1*  Your  own)  nation  &..  nn^aior^tt  ta  y  ot ;  :yo\j 
do  iiot  kab w<  what  that  eancec  !of  >  the  aatioii^ 
aUHe  is  agpiBSt  wh^oh  fqji  contend^'' .  Tl^at 
auokn  state  of  tl^m^  da  ]JK>aaftble  isishb^n 
Ivyr  the'&aekol;jhQS.is  the.'Btaskol  ibe  Wy 
sayBterj'  of  that  kihd'  in  ABussiau  oatiockil* 
lileM  :  Aadtbis  .esempli^eal  ane]w  the  ^axiom 
Ahat  an'juds;ing  RdssianiphAnomcna^  aa  ex* 
hihitod  intha  differeoittstatea  of  soeietj  aod 
Vekdons  of '  li£ey .  to .  <ap^yl  the .'  standard  of 
AYesVBuropean:  ideas  1  would  ;i)nly  lead  to  uH^ 
praotidoall  and' di^siife  Jiekilte.  All  things 
aucrbnnd^  with  inTatai^.are^  considered  by 
pnblioiiopanidn  iiiifiassu  as  posseefilng  i  far  . 
^TDaatear  impodanbe  .and  .ifiigmfioance:  than 
moir  natuoelacta^ljr  waaants.  i  In  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  public,  life  aD  moYements  ari9 
jubject  to  the  magnetic  inflneaice  of  mystery. 
It  is  a  freeapason^ythe  ppetsiided  secretd  of 
whidh .  are-  published  dai^  ^  in  tiie  streets ; 
whilst  eiteryonfiiijifjio  tiiuidil '.  outside  its 
aanctQaij  imagines  that  tliteve  is  some  spell 
bidden  within^  ci^abl^  of .  eserting  an.  iAGoni- 
iceivable  power  and  Jnflaience  over  every  re* 
hitian  Qi  hfe^  .  Sudi  .halftcooioeiled  myst^ 
rifis  derive  ttheir  .yfiweti  solely  iiiom  public 
opsulonv  Therein  li^  the  powerful  moral 
infiueiico lol  th^  Eiissiaii.  I^askol^  and  this  is 
why  nether  the  potitiktA  nee  th^  ecdesiasti* 
oal  powers^  v^ith  ill  rdteir*  resource^  have 
.nevenbettLableito  extinguish  it^  or  to  weak>- 
enik3.popBkrit¥.  :  JSvenithe.  ^*  New  Era  "  has 
devised  no  fresh  poiioy  towards  it^nor  adopt* 
red  any  .settled  prancipl^a^ini  itfa  relations  ^ith 
it^  biit  vBer4.  abbut  and  expi^mentaliss^s  in 
ithe-same  (flncthating  way  aa.in  its  dealings 
twith  Old  .and  Tbungw  Russia^  with  Dcmocra* 
cy  and  j^ihilism^  with  ther^estern  Church- 
es  and  the  nQiBnRiissiaa  JnatiQBalities  of  the 
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die.lree^lieeitoa  erf*  iifctkw^^to  itfaniy-df  tb^ 
seo^,  andJappeiiw  deiilf^^.^f  ^  t^6Hng'  tb6 

fall'jperBeeotis^n;  ^hicM  >ha^  'be^n'td^y"  <i^ 
cre^.BgaibstrtfaeSitdb^  j^tsve^'^kyttt^^t 
e^rtain  ^krpiiostki^Sjiiti  is  Willifig  td'^id^t 

df$vi^TiLC(nicdrt  rfn<i('tli6''TOi^6dttx  Hi^ 
arcbjw  The  eld  viieBtdiaLJtaftBt  'follow  dtitfe 
m<u:«Ti-aii  ddditidin^K>p^eg^bti'  of  *  ai&tlibl^ 
ty»la.ck>inre9p6H<fiii|g  \MtQa^df  ^6^\AkAtf\\ 
d^^epotmig  of  ^tJve  detf^eit,  ft  'gd||f/d;ttctlt!bh  67 

th0  motad  4iul  indtterikT  in^^elKid  of  ^6CU^- 
9S^»a  Ia  )the  iuifioiti  iWb«lb«r/  itf  tlie  mb^ 
em  x^nditidtst  of  JbcutPiaXi* '»^iW^^  ^fi'  k 
rasjilt  iSi.fartq«rB\)teito  the^'grb^'df'^^Kgf^ 
QQ^.iielpnb^Temaiiii  a|rrblil()to'f6i^t]36'f  AtiSi 
tQ|8plve;  but  IliereUs' uwdttubi'  «iittt;^fl  "ek 

aaof).  OL^  :11s  n^^tproc^eid  ti^  '6£atni*nre  ilS^  ii^ 
diWttAlilwturefi^  ./M'  l-"^.-- ^  "-.1  "i'- i' "* 
>^Tlie  0st^}]^  ii^t<^  wMoh  to  tS^«  £ti^p%»^ 
w<^ld  itb  gener^^isi'gdU  ifivdr^  bbstitii^'lilfiiii 
ttiQ  otbor  plft^nomeiiil  't>f  ^q^An^'^tiohd 

lAtipQ&x>f !  .Uteiwoiild  nqeoisital^  &'  thdi^^  ^^<^t 
acqimiBtance.iaritb  iMrinbM?  M^iof  R'd^^a^, 
ana.tto  R^olis  mie  bf  lU'tn^l  uffpoit^ttl; 
f^t^re^.;  Theipbliti€Mi>iii»  of  libesbcls  ik  iifi^ 

If  %^  only  ksetr  tbaili  inot  EYt«»iatJ  %e^  'i^t& 
Upon  ,A»y  Inlera  tbeMogloai  sysli^ttJ,'  dife 
•WQ»bl4jiot  be  8iL6tigb  tb^  «X{))aiti  \(^liy  ibf^'W^- 
pe(r  ^Iratia  of :  tke:  ^opdlatioirab  arl^ddy.  \Mih 
no  ibtereBtiwhatolr^fiii  tfeb  t^ligftlrtis^  toblv^. 
n»e^t».;ain<l.^Ucb  a  tfaihg  iw  ii'idl^ect  a!i(}  do^- 
certQd  aljosnee  b^tiveeo  «eobMfi»n  a&d'  p«iti!S- 
cal  <^r  n«it&(MMd^tati«iiti  is  kut^  ^k(ie^l6)6a!l 
and  tertipbrwry;  .Kntmghbas'bfeen'- said  to 
show.jtbe  iniprpbal^ify  (^  ih^:dpii]!ioii'  ^M 
thp  elertienta.  of  4.redo^c41iitioli''b^t#^^ 

tiQn^:aV  th&  germ  of  «  fbslotf  be^ecfii  ^ 
lU^iau:  and  any.  Wfestum  Ubiireb^  dtyuH  liife 
found,  ia  tU^  Rfaskol."  Several  W^st-Etit^ 
pean  writers  iifrepiitaBott  And' ftlrtboiityv'tftfd 
even  aome.tb^c^ioigiansy'bBVd  rec|dtiiiV  ,^nd^£ir 
vourod  to  popiftknie;  siicH  ^ideasi  Mr. '  Hep- 
wortk  Dixon 'jilsQ  Tim  hrtdy  f611dW€«!ithe 
aame.,ti»ck.ib  Yds  Fru  R^s^,'  Sttoli  lit 
gen^«d  fancies  bffca^' amhsing  kieftdin| ;  .b^t 
tijiey  rest  xx^ok  a  wpeittcM  Ac^nkintUn^ 
witttbe  ooimtry.;.Tb^sd  vrrtt^  bdildgeitf- 
er^l  laW6  on '  isbbited  eipBrieim^  ^a^d  §61 
forth  eirror  ba  ttuth^  bfecapserttiiy  fapply  Sto- 
ropi^aa  modes  p£  tbongbt  t^  RfaeeHn  ^ttil- 
tiOfis  oi  .  life.  Tbeir  «[6iidiisio^«(  bavd '  ni> 
practical  talne^  beeiuisy  t^ji  ate  fotttidel^'o^ 


%x^  bAvg'  t«5M'*Rti^feri'tfi6vtftrients(»  W 
UWi  ^ttf '^v^kf^'^bf^  6b3^(jt  bas^^MBn^W 
entt'in(Jdititt?tMik^oJ)6fitan  sfeftair^J* 
li^  '^BuWibeWi'^oria.  "At  116'  tim6f  ^^fl 
fett*b  faiimrfdh^1)eViibr6'  p^rtiabtri^ffikii*i| 

r^^t,^^'^Ti*^-  EU*6;rie  m  'in  ^^dhff  «« 

.ussia  lii^W  VtoW  i^"  ^atehibg  'm 
tf€S  td  feiteiM  tbe  fifbfafiei^  of  'ttie 
thfe^hAfiife'  otfUa-niatti^rtikrrty  abd  li^< 
and'l^  sublet 'tbe^d^lopnfen'C,'  iaie"««tteai. 
ti(yn,'fettd'feft  'rife^doin  <tf  Eoi^p^  fb''^ 
ydk^-'df  ^OfeMltistt;'^^-/ '  •"'  -  1^  -^];^rf'{  > 
'  ^But'ti  'i^t^rti'  W)=  -ftfe  -sect^  ^tbtofa*fl^pe 
Tbe -^fea5<JttltJ*'6ft  clrisi^tl^  tbettiMJtf  febqj^ 
pWbetMt^aMfcaifetiriioussyst^^ife  bVia^ift 

ft^ttVbfetiW^^be^'^fejMr^i*^  'A"ili6S» 
xitttiW  f6^ed  fen-iFcii'  Teligioii^' tci(d<rff(9^ 
<iH!i  '*«  <5Wly>^  T^la^ely  * '  cdrte^dt,  sifec^  tfrt' 
^<»*^?a1firtl  TE>i«6Qd^  dfepend'  ev^r#Be#^^ 
i*trtb(fe  ad^idferital'de^e  of  ^opnlaHw|Wha< 
thit*  ot'lb^t- ftfni&ttient^r  tenet  bafepni'/tt 
^,^i_4  T^iattSty  ^bicH  VaiK^  ^tlP*fiffl4 
And  iknmxmatih:  -  ^ft  ii*  -d^t'  creniiWIfiSSS?. 


<)tt1y^l«S  *ddf  ttat  its  e^st^nte  i^a^  fir^^bW 
&eihrM'(^rstlblf'*&'d'Mfeb  {a  tlm^.  br  iii'thWW 
tUlit^ljItti;  6\  Ib^'^ir^.  ti;'A^;a|tt?'^Ml 
Vinft^a^tly^^bg^-  fdiind  ilhiit  '  jm^ 

t^bbft^fi*»4da!A\etiWl  idia^  wet^  diaa 
<^p6s^  iftt"^6taWltfg  Wv^  (feale^^d;  „ 
-dtvess  of''<5dWnii'<iiriieeds 'aiYd  danUi^^^-i^n 
^dti^'*ey'tiiav'^W4  n^i't^ljK^iteJiSiS  gSli» 
^  *;*totflci^^ir^^^'^^ossGs^d  ^dr^.'iA 
fcnb^i!ag6? >Jf  ^ttlF  tlie  exiting  'ibcti;;*!^!;^ 
WrapWioar^di^ribiitS^*  of  tb^rii  VouW  W\ 
fi^b!^'«61^^rfe^eftfimating  tbiiird 

i^dillevik  te^  1^  lifd'do^n  tfiaf^tEi^  iifetel 
tbe  Old  p<^fiWek  «rfe  prihdpally  t<y1fe%*ft 
In;  thd'tJiett^RU^iiAti'  dentrt  of  ^  tRe  "RnpiH 
•*ndnl(6iplrttiialist' setts,  on  We  i61itttiyf:ft 
ih«'(fiA5tirfJWi(3fttfedtintriei^,  tobngttfi  \K^ 
:atfd  Wbite^ttifelanfe^  and  ib  Sibfeiftl  ^tt!* 
J8piBritttirfl&y^ setits,'  bowevef,  art'  BftJ^i/^i^'ft 
ib«v«'^ri^ilttt^  partly  In  tbe  6M^t'%isa'^iM- 
iy  lb  ^^  flfevi^t  pfertod  of  ^  Rtls^ife  ■Cfiffifr 
•aiilly,  io^at'ttieiiattiire  of  tbeir  cfoMiWitS^ 
Ttttbi  i<  ifr'  -oBto ' lifetd  to ■  ms:  tilJ'V ' Wb*tt« 
.llie's«5tft'of  ih» 4)14  Bfflfeyets  exKirMfl 
by  yfeasoh'^f  -Bbrigrekt  scffisni  in  tee'JObir 
iittbir,  th^  inflW^de?  iind  cxtensittr''of ' 
^irtiAalibW  bAW  *liW^  b^ti  toi^l 

fundamental  doctrines  at^   stiff *Ms»lSft}Wi 
^if^bbtt^  <iir  ^i  ^d^  B^i^t^  d^d'M» 
oft  i«*wM  ifti joy  »« ^l^hak-  a  (^kaStf'-iBU 
Jon  th^  Jft#i^  to' ©otfemihWitt^'  'la  *^ 
^Wbtob  ts' toot'gttinted^  ttt 'anf  ^4pIHW« 
<feif  Tbnrf  tbe  <y6t5*^'l^k<rf^in^W 
gardd(i'^ai^0M^#eb^iidi)%  iM^b^mk^ 


W^' 


5f!>^ti*c^i«f%.«fe  ^v^^Ohtm^. 
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ffWii^ffl'^  .Many  ju^qiaw^;  r^(Hi.,)i^QW 
jj^9^  hiavo  no.  pri/ests  pp,  ^J|c^^p^p^r  api<^?ig 

j^  aft^  reason  for  cl^^  U^i^m  a8,4;b^  ej» 

^  uoop^Q  <^n  aip^F^  .4bfiiD»p^  TOPQrt«*t 

Mcts  ;ver9,  ws^ii^  ^^i%^  ^h©  wiap».iii..tbe 
Onurch;  And  tKcir  dogm^jof  w^t^bw/otrd^ 

^pi^fliutes  lie  fuwiawpn^^l^flejftt.of  illbw 
p^j^Q^  or  vas,  firslii.addiHi  l»jtjhw  priftflir 
-"»■}».  a^..  A  co^seq^encfl  ,9^ ,  .^Wn'*  wfojnp. 

[ft,Q14:,B^Jiey^rs  J^J^nt^i^,^^^  .^r^a^pa 
;^hy  .tjti^y  po^sess^  nppriftrt^^i^t  \m9sam  tijfly 
tj^pk  tfe  ^i^t  oft  th^.  layiftg.on^  ctf  -  li^;)4«^ 
jjiai^wnit^ed  by  the  aj^o^ea  tQ,tJip  ,pfi^t&<)Qd^ 
jpf^.Jo*^.  by  the  de^ei^io^.  Q£,Jiik<M)i*ow  ^ 
i^e  jphvurch,  and  wi^t  it  the.jippv.et.io.  di*- 

m^T^h  tb^  Orthodox  ,Cl¥irp}Jk  ^uttiiNUoj^b^ 
^^,9f  the  01<^  $eliei?pr%  aa  ^a,biRg^<«.pf 
^j^^Viriftj  wUoa^, M^o^ip  .I^A  ^W*  swduU) ; 
^$i(Mif^l  benqatb  a  qorrppticft  jgif,.tb0.nwp«i 

/.' J^ua,*^  ip^  *' jiasus !)  ap4i ".fow»»".  .  Tbw> . 

^.y9piO]pa.  It  ,-woUld  bie  tJi^,  greatest  fo^rtal  4n 
to^gd^it  auy  kind  p|  ^j^ntpfit  iwitb  itb^.^UI- 
^dr^  of  AnticbxUt:  EU^Uyi-HfiJU^ibeiftbr 
Sieved  .tbat,  in  thft  n^tiqniil  idiav^^^fi  wwle 
qi{  t^eae  aecta  without,  pWfta  mi  iWijanwate 
«ra  dMcrpmna^d  fi:opi;thp  x^nS  tiij&Jlaa- 
jt;9J,b|v  the,  collective  nanc^  ol  i^pqpowtechi- 
i^i^  "The  oommuwitiea  \^W^  wgard  ^a  0xial- 
5ii^g  (jJi^prcb  notaimply,^  a,d^ti««i;&OKi 
.t^tby  biiit  as  a  conscioua  apMtfQQJuBtQf  Cbriati- 
a,iiity,  We  naturally  opei^^itor  doow  ta  ibe 
jQ^oat  7ariouai^ea  o{.,df^tan^ai)d  tiM  laort 
jfiUTona.gradationa  pf  .fafti^t](Q^^iiai,,a]ii()lft  a 
manner  that  even  tbadpnunaQt  ideaiof  their 
jC^^imu^ty  is ,  apn]^tMP^  jQbiicvad.  /  The 
J^i^jq^ippowtachina  iaaooordupigW.  divided  oAlo 
icfOfta  aecta»  na^eij,  foc,*»nO  jnoat  p«rt, 
r  jtheir  founders  oB.taach^p^^aa  tba  I)anl- 
i^  Eapltooea,  Ih^^odoa^wiHf  et^  To .  tibis 
,54^  -aiao  beloiiig  tJvoaa  Fbii^biinato  IhiQ.  ^ 
.^»€|Qae  9^  their  practical  |»iigipf|t  conaial  in 
.^;^t^«.8^1f-^nn^t,    .  ., ,  .. :..  . 

^^  .4^opg  these  a9<|etica^  the  Skopu^ov  £th 
M9l^,fitaim  tha  ^rat  .p^tit^^ii^pos^acpiaiftie 
^  ^e.coimuasio^.iaBi^  jfaivaif  thorn  a 

y^r,;W^  t"9  pbj^t^ofii.which.appeaw  to 
^v^  been  the  confisiQ^iiOin:  qf  ikm  wqaJith. 
Iti  ia  ^q^Q.14^  that  thp  im^ml^^^pi  thia  aoci, 


jv^^.p^Ol  thi9S|s4»l^ OSfttablifc^i t:^.,  fraiir 

§\en8|,iace;ohi0|)('ioi)AdL  amaog/.tlMiae  pas 
t^pctp  ,of^tH,pfq|)|i]ali^T\rihioh^iiaveit<r4o 
^|th,  nn^^tala ;  4ndi;doti  iimlf  afkcre^noipher 
^  jfiw«Uer%j9(dd  4Ad  flfl^ariami&a^4Bi<niaj'- 
f,)nai>gej3),  and^P  foi^i  ioiitbeiac^a  citieinof 
thi^.iBmpire^  ar^/AUn)h$«iedijuno^.ilsiadh6- 
pp^tfi,  )>^^  ^m^lfi^h  ,irillagee  in  i^motaipvo- 
yjiue^Sy  ^hioh  ^ar%,  ^ivtjfl<^d  in  matailio  <  ki- 
(^v^^,.  .,  Theif!.iaw^giiieliB   veclkon«d'  'ftt 
1;>K««ifer/>  c^  ,tbixlky  .rtopfltowti  -^Their.  iwahh 
giyaath^mpoeaaidfimolfi «»lftontf  and  a^far- 
reaohipg  jMifltt«Ac«,  vhioh  iiiiatill  fnvlherin. 
pcea^dl^  thw  t0i4^^^<m  that jnot  mij  l^rter 
u^^hut  ^lujat  him^tirKa  kad  taken  hia 
^Q^  .^M:iBiM^mh^  ofi  4beir  aect.;     Ite 
fe4d^TCh];ipt  Aavqc^dkd;  iMitthe  borpae^of 
a.  a^ldier.  ^ffia^aha^wQ.  to  that  people  jnttead  of 
ik^:Qaaijf^,i^h9  9M.MfeM  iniacoaet  inSibet^a, 
after,  hwiagtlffiifturftd.. the  okilj«itinie  floapel 
^Jthip,  th^'Cuppla,«i|j-thti.dllyiuroh(rf  St.  Att- 
difaiy.  iftt  tWaawJiyrftstoir:  im  fi*.  1  Petetebopg. 
S^uoip d«ar h^ witf  iratwnaiid.aoiind  the 4iu^ 
bell  of  the  Church  of  the  Affieoaic«ial^ftk>s- 
ppw*.  apd  wjil  aiiKunOD  aU  the  Skopta  tO'  aa- 
Aflflable  a^uHmdidMBifiboapelf  aod-tbeli'Witl 
][^p)e  ttke^  pmpi)ie  pf  tfafiutiaaaieinaas^.  •  The 
ippd^  o£  lifetth^jt.adc^Ja  hdki  W  b^  a  pk- 
pai^atiop ,  ,^x  thift  amf>ircL  <  %/aaainillation  to 
<^at^,     Thi$.  4«aiDiikdiony; .  they  aaa«t%^  ia 
pp^bki  lor^  .a«jG^  iiaB  revealed  hlma^lf 
joi  £%7iat,.¥liot.ia,the;iaand^r  of  tb«  d^y 
tnieChuri^itb0iufi^iK>tlinKl£€tod>  in  IHk^ 
nda^ner  Sq  x«Ywa>  Jffiniaeif  ciintinually  aa 
i^  I^ly.Qhoatip  tiD8;itnifl  Ohnstiana^  ^e 
Skop^ .  Tb^ia^iat;  d«itheir  dutf  tPWttrda 
tjip;  p^eafimratipai  <di  the  hunum^  raeio  by  be- 
gQttl^g.Pi^  .Of  tiilf)o .ohildsdoi;  but  ^ea,  in 
ordeir  tp  }>feopma  «^.£or  thct  €hitMtiaa  Em- 
pire,, l^y  >)a«at  aacknUate  tJieoeelm  to 
.<^hri^  who  ia..^  noftoL  ;  fldaoe  ^Jhcdr^  prac- 
tice of  the  rita.idom.  whioh  they  derive  their 
naaic^  It  j^  pedodned  by  <aged  womefti  ^h 
all  ja^UQr  ol  dnjraterioua  ibereinooiea.    Till 
this  ia  oyer  they  'oonaader  ttonaein^a  «ot  aa 
adepta,  huA  mfdy  jaa  diacqrieai     Whoever 
adi^twelye  ^  ntoce  diecipiea  to  the  aeet, 
attaifia  t^  tha  node  of  an  a^atle^  an  bon^r 
-w^ich  naturally  givea  a  ,ffreat  impetus  to 
proQeIy^iW«    Theydany  th«  reeuvreotion  of 
the  body,  hold  tjieir-'  rel^iona  me^In^  in 
aeeret  pn  l^turday  mght^iand  ohaepre  no 
Sp^day;  bat /they  eetebrat^  Eaater,  aa  the 
P»Iy.  featlval  in  the  3tear;  ^y  a  myelefioua 
aacnundnt^  at  whi<3h  cnrery.coMiqninieantpap- 
takea  of  a  kiikd  •x>£  hread,  prevaonaly  cenae- 
ic]»t^,by  having  been  buried  in  the  gmve 
pf ',  oue  of  their  .apoatfesi  .Partly  reiatedto 
the  Skppi»,  peitopaaa  a;  preparatory  aohpol, 
i%  the  mnaU  and.jofoacnr&taect.  of  the  Chlia- 
toiftachini  or.,  Fh)|peUaiitay  who  strive'  alter 


S&8 


t%r^ti'^'4)ie  ^iHan^'€9itafiih. 


nu 


ilni^ffim  ^6m^m  *i^ttek  «>Wii*k)8'l>y  aA 

^>^H6^/  bttririlmlfef^t^peiftte'>iSfiaiAtttM 
tjkiA«*^%lth   \h^]'pimi(m  'fcd^fdKgiiWiiS^ 

th^lri^W  dfd^i^  to  «stt(>rt  thfeit  «f«cf«t7  liks^e 
ftiHei  tb  '^Mi  tii^WkW  <*' fedttf*^ott,  tteelf 

in<>i*^<5aft  be  ^iS*«tt!ftTibd  bf  the  titietiB  df*tfce 
SKJAnnlki  '^rtlgritfi«,'Mii6^  ptotably  'ddrii^ 
Awtr^oH^n^fibBS  Vttrf  artdiftt'  ^oStio^iftfli^ 
©hdeS)'  btit  Iftay  *ieftetMi^l«98^bfeiiic*isded  U 
«ltfe'pi*e^flt*'<fela*;  l^<ie  <!i«y'i«j<6c«'kfl  '^(^ 

t^MvisT'flft^  beWttglti^'to  tl^'TtiitiftfetJc- oi> 
^ersi'  b^ut '  mi  ^  so  ias  ^td-  t  tti^ibit '  fr<^ttom^\if 
itliertJ<Wirte  »betweS9WtlM*^m«tobl3tt  6f -tdiffei 
ifftii  sarefsi  "'Jhey  ^i^  di^td^ftd^ntci  tie  'Wi|>ei 
^(^  gtftde!,  6t  HcUtX  ^\gtita^,^h6,  "^iihdiii 
h«^teg  flffy'lAit^cttUiyc''#^hnhe'^rtd;**e«li- 
d^^  tJfeWiigh'^iti'  ^khitlt'lKjiid'or*  ^j)l»yi^ 
kn^t:,'^faa*th^  pj^t^t^ohte  or  ysyltfffi^ 

iattd'  i^teftesfef  settlai  luini^s}  btit  i^>>se  *dtrt^  it 

whik;  tbfe:f  ohttil  ^t^fifftyfiwi^t^  tk«  idtais*^'  of 
actual  p^iitniB  Is  '^d'ttltftter'  Cf -oM^tttiot 
Witfdlbg  Oti  t!^^  ^T)flm^ve¥s  J  'flfid!  itf  *clkse 
6f  ffl^rttil'  ffln«*^  dr^^xtmitf«  old%4  t^¥ 
hitis^  brtAk  lip'tb^ir  btfm^i'tf*  tb'^y  Sat^  li^Jt 
att^ady  ddfie-  s6,  tind'^ttef  M -th^ia^^U^  be 
criMed  but  td  tfeft  ibpeft  p^du;  Uhfert-t^  die, 
dilit^'iheif 'eal*tt^ti^^d0p&id9  iijik>ft  deatb*8 
€DdiAg'1;behi=^p?lgrt!fts^nd^g$tiveb'h'om  th* 

•  Wecii^nie'taeJit'to'tbeWiibiltfafaatlcal  oftbe 
feects  #i«liou?t  ^rfeBts^T'-fliii  Moi'ehehikl,  />.', 
©elf^ittVifaoltttbrd;^  br  1Sd*lri^tieii,  i.fe.V  Selft 
tMrff€fi*s.  N*blbl!ig  at?  all  itf'kntriWi  of  tbeii* 
dobtHttes,  ^<jept  iHat  tfeey  look  tipofc  'fdlm^ 

iueatife  of  piilri^^Wl  fiK)ifr  tlfeiittSati*  s(4inft 
(y<1;lie  \*roiid.  '^toBg  fego  ti'ftvefler&yiikd'Fkl' 
l»f,  Qtii^tiA  and  diiit&tsi  tbld'bf  fbe  ^ofmtm% 
tiitnbtertr*  of 'p^ft^ifii  ^bo^'btlrnfed^etJ^elVfes 
froiii  Wdft^ei  of  '4«filip;^btig^itoiati6ftwi.  'At 
tke  pf^^eht  ^tt}r  diiiih  ]^€iio¥didtia  c^tit  tnOfit 
fn^ti^fiffciy  ib  '"Sib^rtt^^Titf  Ibe'  fast  ^6eAtfirf 
tb^m^bt  bfe^eotrtft^fd  ly  ttWtt^iids.' '  Th6 
teagist)rat^  tt*ely 'fctettif  6r%h6^  ^fejl^ti^ttis 
by  fitie**'<iWilloftg^ ^ftferthey  farfe^ov^t*;  dtid 


llhct  pdptittti<>tr^tyilsM^  l^^f&^^oHi&l^MS^ 

tifelf  ldiJtiife»HtfttieHefy*Ti^i»ii>$f''feafe^C^^ 

T^mi  it'lf«>pcft»'^«tiiii^  arthie '^feserit  ftayj 

^f  fihMlIf  Atnyfcici'ftUMrotidd  ^d]6d»p^%R>fef  4( 

))[ittt'wit&  o<^b«&^Ol«^tiititeti^tg;'plKti^t])«mI 

^et^g^fB^to ^tlittit«m' aft 8i^«d  bt^is^g^Mfffi 
<ib^6eliWwi&i&lt'>brk>id^  oif  ^t^ibiSdil 
B«ir  andQflfiAte^t^Ilgtdn4  ^y^fetirm^^ 

p^ftt^  W^h^MOsU'dilS^Knt  aiidl^6ttic^  ^tttd 
Of  '^tbd^Etttpire^  t^ttlr  ^:8»fi(df  l^ite^debt  id^ 
bknftflCbc^  aM^^i^lllbut  afty  *{^W^t  t^tti^ 
niA'tad^^  "^^ftaxtit^j^siB'^t^fibei^ftn^ 
tit^r  bh^Ttti^'4iM)«(t'^a;^t^k  ^Oug'tiif^ 

nmin^^^tmi^  p^fa^^mihA^v  p^<^  nor(§»^i«^ 

meiiy.  It'1»  iMmi(l^lu*1iF<»8i»  '06ti«tatifDlti^ 
-vi^bicll^'  %  tall^girthig  the  miA^^mv^t^^ 
tk^:c(ld^rdoctene$,'blay%  ^ttbli^l^ 'tt'f 4^ 
«l  boiiipi-bniise^itb  tee  Sti«^Cbrti^:  '^TlW 
Th^idcftfans'lbfty  bie'twrttted  ft^^HH^Jtebfet 
ti«fife4bu*  iwd"  toprt«fit'^4tt(on^^'tb^r%id%i 
i5pWfedtfjpfeiSeti«am^i'of  tbit^ntbaferaW  «^ 

tev^'velt^ed^itiiivoti^  IV^tti  tlis^ 

^d  iflfTlflitrtl  *lio^  th^^titiie  ^  ^fe^ftftte: 
pfefldbti(*;^ktid''^0ttjby  W  dertiitr  %rterflik3>ii"ffi 
b^fUfdbmitrl^  <^«yM  n^fertlief^^  t6^l^lt«^ 
^wfth'th^b^  br6^n%^Rtitei^]pt^p^;  «i<&^ 
tedge'w^<^(^inob''^ceiitW  ifl  «fcV:«k)llrtt^ife%^ 
^-*t^tttt5by^'fiit^1tfd8*oWi  'Stfetf'y^^ir'a 
«i6^i«g'  bf  ddegalees  fmm^«R^tb& "Come^l^ 

c^fifig^  fex^d^  d«fiiytAg^^ittat^^  ify* 
tJGdsitife  Tdf  itbe^  «*t^  to  eledt  th^tC6<6'ttibti 
eldeW/  titf>  Consult  oft4i»  tfeeii*  dirittWi'brl'iStt^ 
«ccd  tO"k«eddi^f^aob6w;|ii)[Jttires^  ol'fe&tfta} 
ktld  t»fii»^btbkft:  'A  la^e  pWlbti  9f  ^mi 
bflfbrftigfl  goes  to  jMAbase  offic^%<5l^Wrtldli  * 
Md'6ittiMa»finbttfitird^'ad^^(ft€('ttidt]^'th4 
p»ope»^not  «o  wife  h^wir  tbfe  Thebdbftiatii^  ^H^ 
tjotiforlttiflfit  iW  tbe  'teatb  tonW  bU^^lnstii 
tb*  Ortii«>So»«  Cbtirdh:  rejecf  tfea  kafewiAeM 
of  ififtiwlsge 'and  tftkef  nO  part  itf  tJlfe ^ttt+fer 
pr^Sftrttied'bytbe^'rituSl  "for  tbb  CiBat'uftii^Tiii 

djrrtafily:^    *      '   ""^'^  ^ •-  '•''■■  ''  ^  :"'*■  ' 

'  Eiveft'thofeo^wlibVew  best icqtmtbiletfViA 
tlj^  MMiftQ  pbo^le;  &«tig  betetf  ^6nbfM 
Whether  tW  seUsalk^v  d^skibed  bfedfed^b 
tni«YiediM)e  ititelt^ctbal  a)!in^iJtion  iiff^'^ 
ft^fetn,  attd  patoeiAtrtj^  with  thfe^  Oltlr<csd^ 
6lfci<ch,*  eft'  Hirhethbr ifti^y  Are  dk^^  '«fflSh^t» 
oMh^'ftteM^l  '<rf  tiid'Ote  B^lfei^fe.^'m 

f roups  whichttW  ^6^'tfo  ie't6tioe<J^ttt[«e«m 
i-tettWW  of  «ffo<heilcin5,  tSbtigH.  iiJftb  r^ 
^MPd'ioHieti^isc^i^fflff  ft  fio^lit 'i^'^^rtdUi^d 
that  origiimtfy  ^S^t^Ad '»o«fai$^  t<^'  ^  ^^Ht& 

tbc^Bt«Wiftti'Ohtrfch;  iftbd' 116%  •te&k^ififeh 
ftrtteifiD  tiatldnWity7''^^TB6y  ypmi^  VAfeiy 


vm. 


!E^e^S^Uiy^^tlfe  J^ti9iaf^  Cfbur^. 


»g» 


T^fition^    Tfcey  nr^  fbefef ojr^  japJftlTr  dm\^^ 

U  is(  afripgitoacoftfiiww^of  idwii'lthM  th^ 
bftvet  Iwqft  calted  ipr»tftilHi^Bg ;-  l^^they 

wd po«9fMs:.po0^:^  ^i  wild  ♦twi^gX;  pttfor 

Qbmroli;  ^7 taWi^paH ^rtb a.gofMtgmfte in 
i^lite  ^QCB^iB^iiita,  ep;  tJ|«t/th^  ottter;  wi^ld 

M)ce)  and  ntteriy  niwicqTMttai^rflifiith'  Ihelr 

i9i:jt<pir>}jb<e  most  p*rt,:ln>igiii9canlraiid  tlwir 
^awJtowtk^  ve  M  f ar  t«ai<>ted  ftonf  ^jonr 
tfi^^'H^ttk  tltcfuoasB  of  tbe,pec^e^  and:app€4r 
VJlTthem-ad  littje- ecK^oiia^tica),- tliat  th^y 
idieoti^!  ♦  thp    teowmunity  with.  Uti  i  FrdO- 

but  ara  imty  known  tber&  ao  a  ^are(t  amp- 
ciali^a,.  wider  the  QoiroftteKl.'ytto  Wf  Fan»a$r 
fxmi*  TCbeae  ftpiiitimlitftm  4etta,  liatveyeV,  Mt 
important  in  therhistovy^fif  ttTUi£^crti,[l>e- 
Qau^e>io  contrast  both. to  th^fi^natioa  alifeady 
def^nbed,  and  to.iba  li^aetioti  ^ithe  By(ten«- 
tip«  cfc^eoafitioal  dooienti'tb^y  ag:f0e'in  dfa^ 
QOfdipg'aito^eihjer  the  pnr^ly'^^ternial  <;ha^ 
l^i^ter.of  OiiJiodoiJC  ChtistianHy  a#r^]r  as  iU 
^)iioh'  oeremoaiaV  ^ni  oid/er  10  l^aua  io  a 
piu^  aad.epiriti^  wot8hip4  .  "8a 'powerfa) 
81^  tbl^e  aspirations  $ha|  nioytof  the  saeita 
belonging  to'  this  elasei  haFe  ng^  defined  ^cole^ 
f»«B9tiQal  constitufji^i  and  dt)-  not  eyea  fc(rtn 
QEfti^ys^d  aseodiationa^  Hanoe  Iheir  aya* 
teoMi  are  capable  of  anth  ts^ifloation  and 
e^nriofla  that  in  apy  of  jthem  may  bo  fonnd 
aiWiuUiitnde  oi  partionlai:  toneta, in, which  no 
tiWO^onimunitiea  agree,4in/l  wbicb/nevartfi^r 
loss,  contain  far  n)<>m  theoIogA^l.  and  pbilo^- 
^jptJbioal  logic  than  is  rfonnd  anfong:  ati  the 

cprdi^gly  in  the  spirttaaKatici  ^oeta  almost «« 
many  sab-divisions  as  commnnities;  and  in 
tJhB-end  there  is  notiung.leffi  us  bqttb  npttb- 
tn)90  tbeir  pi4nciprf  braocti^  nndet  the 
de^nationa  of  Snbbaitniki,  iHickobonrt,  atd 
Malabmi.  Thengh  tbeif'  nfttional,  and 
thfreloi^  their  paUtii^inAaenCo. is  in  no 
way  Kjspmparable  witl^  lihatof'  tb^  Qld  Be*" 
li<fTers,  yet  they  a^ala^  ixe^  of-  nacrdem 
0pecii)atiR>o,:  whick  may  beeonie  nK>rQ  foi^ 
nndaMe  to  ofileiad  ojrtboAoxy  ki  pr^ypoition 
aa  the  a<inca^d^and  ni^pw  elasaea  /ireidreed 
to  takf  a  f>art  in  tho  nat^oafsl  ll£a», 
'  TJhff  /Sabbatniki  coma  Igrat^bapansf^^most 
dwtii^etly  among  tho  spiritnrti^ft  aect^  tfteir 
ODginal  aim  waa  not  a  rtfomioi  thd^Ruasiaa 


CbnTohi  bDkt  aomorarwriked/iaonogpticin ;  of 
nW5k)%iatia  rt^fffon^fm'g^i^^l  nTi^^y 
4>debfatjB  S^riy^  4net«idwtf;!Sto»dajf.»i^'a 
mere  axtamal  -^pej^i^rtty^'vthoujjk^f^  baa 
giT!e«.  tlM*i  Hhe«r.iMtee^  M  ♦Ac^riwjg  to  S^ 

fy&m  .Ki«ff/nanipd.iZapbaria»iiTYho.iva«^tfee 
foT^cf  of  tba*«eQt  in^  tbe  $|toontb  oontmry^ 
but '  naifcarthalfiea ,  its ,  laru-tiioatt  PB^iftbgw,  a^ 
tiaaeib^Ta  came  from  .tbe>  BjOs^an  pri^bood* 
lliey  loofc:jsipt)n  tkfl  MpmJ^  lava^ihOfBola 
i»vekKti<m  of  God^  and  ^po^4}hiatBt  as  xo^rely 
a  ditinely<mpHeed  propl^al  and  ipnriS^  oi 
tbo  law ;  .an4  tbfy  naae*^  ibat  tho  roffencasar 
tion  of  ma^klad  witlbts  4)iMl)ed  ;by  tbo  Me^^ 
siah  wbc  is  yat(  to^^om^.  ''l^^e  doc^inea 
we*e  not  icrwided  up^'  tho  Hebrew  Teata- 
nmnti,  hnV  upon-  thicf  old  SBa??onio  tmiMdation 
ol  the  BiWo,  on  i^bJcbiweoTOit  .tbejSiabbal- 
niki  fwew  f ofjpeHyvr^ickoped  1  wjth  the  Otd 
BeUevei^  Having' onfinated.nt  Novgoroid> 
tihey  bad  ^raad  raindfy  wli^nf  at  tbfl  begipr 
ning  of  ithn  sixie^nlk  oentniy^  their  noen^befa 
jreffo  paTilly  e^immntf4  by  cmei  pameenr 
tiona,tabd  partly  aeattarad>  ap  tliat  for  a  kup^ 
time  the  r$eet  dlaajfpaared.  It  waa  MHjot  tiS 
Hlti{lte$i  century  rtbnt^tbay.'W^ve  again^dia*- 
covered'  in  -  Siberia,:  wkex»  Ipowever,  th^y 
ow«d'  the  high  eenaideratSon  ftey  bad  won 
fojr  th^sdkea  rnot  jtO'tkeh?  i?eligion«  chai;«^> 
ter'  bnt  to.  their  eabaUitie  afts,  whi^^  pro* 
onredvtfiem  tba  repntAtiw  of  .propbpts  and 
sojrcerefa. '  Latfyr  w  they  reafpeared  in  Tmv 
kny^Jn  Scn^arabia^  The  Qio?emm^nt' jSnd^ 
it  moat  coov^nient  to  ignore  their  existence.; 
andraome  ^fritfei^  spe^  br)e%  ol  them,  a^ 
exhibitjng  a  '^modemiaed'^nd  gnostioiaed 
Judaism  —^a  contodictio  .in  adjectOk  •  •  . 
0^  deeper  aigniQfianee  fo^r  the  spiiitflai 
life '  of  the  nation,^  and  far  mote  wid^ 
ei^eoded  ,  tbfongb  the ,  Empire,  are  those 
apidUodiatiQ:  «act»;vbose  .two  principal  anb- 
dirisiona  hove  b0en  <eowEeliended  under  the 
designal^na  of  the  ^MiMfl&ani  and*  Dncbo- 
borzi4  r^e  namea  themaehes  hait^  but  a 
slight  and  external  connection  with  '  tb^ 
sects.  The  n^embeo^  of  tbe  firat  are  cafled 
Malakaniy  i«4,  milk-fionaumem,  beoi^ae  their 
preoepta  allow  ^h^sa  to-  use  milk^food^  on 
f aatmg  daysn— jan  indulgenqe  pwhibited  by 
the  CWbodox  Cknrch*  •  IJio  double-meaning 
tenn  ][)a<ji^oboi9i,  whidh  can  be  Integrated 
aa  Wawiora  for  or  againat  the  light,  ior.pr 
agninat  the /SpiHt,  cornea  dmpjly.  from:  the 
recoffda  of  ,m '  inquiry  inafaitatod  againat  tjbe 
sect  by.tiier  B](dH>p  of  Jekatnnoalaf  in  the 
last  century,  and^  construed  of  course  in  a 
favourable  sanae,  baa  been  pfjrpetuated  by 
the  aeot.  Their  forra'or  popnlar  designation 
wna  Ikonpborzi  or'  Iccmoclasta  Ajlthougk 
the  Maiakani  and  Dfioiiobor^  are  now  at 
variance  with  eaeh^otiier)  atiU  undoubtedly 


2?8  >3fcK#^«f.<UiS<4«,\PVW%*'^l(PP*-  ikf- 


>1^1. 


f^^^S&6(^'^^A4  "JRmSukikV/it^iyL 


^9 


t 


Hwtioii^^  tfi<^a<ydUi-AihMi«ti'^Mfili^  ttk'iifae  SrovM^  of 

^teftaf  rtp^ftdii^ 9n  iM^  tM'  g^n^tions  of 

arhk  ^iifM«9^W1n>  H8^IM^  it^iheEtbr- 
liAtLMi^'r^krt^tfd  JM^i^the  ibcwdation 
"^fChkiflt^'iii^Me^t^^  ^«ti^bj^  its  «tt£R^ri%8 
tiie^iittiiAifd^'of  ^tMdfll  jbaiti^    :Qeii<^e  the 

^ifc^Ill^iie^leMliy  ;'%iit'il^  pitoet  btBHef  iir  ihe 
bower 'titfd'^tsiii6y  of  ^6kid^  m  reveideid {in 
%%fkV^  i^'iMl^^c^titaUl^  ^Artibkr  of  f^th. 
Up46  4lii« '^oitfl^^H  tB«  Dti^boni  k^. 
Bttt'bet^^  tfifil''thei>e  b^  to  etd^i^/on 
the  oiie  itd^,'>^  ttoW  n^lrtid  And  )U<^ic 


i' 


ij 


'•] 


trngmmuMi'-  Ktiifl  Hsm^  to  4r^to^uiie   hutf '  H 
Aiap]pMM^)lo4r^4tV'itt'9olM€  in  thebftDkiB 

imM  jjbMD^  iMMfd  k)!'  iMi  ied^  f^oiigb  tUdf 
leiftbtiiMe  Jl^i^srisiiB'lMlM^fttml^'^oi^toittiHtt 

^^tij^^  llbb««biiAitil4z«t^'  The'^^IMiMfioii' of  i 


"ttiMM  Of  8Ql^if^t^M«ibn  flV>tn^tii«r  M;  ao  the 

Yepo^  imd-^<e}iKi^'ti^  tbe  b^K^  fhai-«hr^ 
l)cUittkiaik*b^4^eJa'^otft!tf  G<kl  ift  %  tfbint 

More-Mdk^lt^thWlkA'MAakabi;  tb^  I)tKaio- 


i:eftrfi#^irabe^lA^«Avit<]lhii6c«i0ii  ir^       j^tid^litiiit  th^ ^hibepAtm  of  ifie  CHltircK to 
tMOMgraii^eiM^^Ot!^  ibeoMH'  lib^mdelVM^-itilfeigi^'ailKi^M  origin  to'the 

ubWtift  1  if080<Mr/  4^'%iMitfel)i  ^diflkstaR}  of^  BiM^  itHBf  i^mht'iAA^Mit/DUi  -wm  *  vcxy^^ 
'^MMf^fio^mil«l^  «b«  BuMb^fond  <^'^^kiftri-^  Tioti^'%rftttt^/attd  ^^tiAiolidfti  nheanlbg, 
i^mi^  wet«  diBoo^ei<6d,  iMir^^^tf^Mfiot^'^W  '#bi«hdl^ 
uaio«rtaxii«4  ai!n0si'^ti<»Mi)p^ft^M^lriH4^^^  He'iif^ Wtb^fygiiiietmtwiM saenUtt^eiAs : 
/  jMrl^ofi fiilMk%«eY«i» ^^(Dld  l^nbiftd,! ott^tbe  fttf iiuW ot^b^^Mtaeb^  a  ftir ttore  knjirtfcal 
i^ihoMb^liOc^eV^ttMflg  tii<^Co9koUi  '^f  tbe   inkt  ^tjiii^tiofi^  %tti^^  the  Mieda- 

'aUb%  ia^thtfisoualrie^.  ^f'tte  Oaat^aidfi,'^!^^ 


^ ' 


!'* 


'  WMi  llie}<iri»«ieiQadioi^fafliOBg'.tb«^^ 
speaMttita  and  €)c?asiu)kii|  seter  itt^ng  •  ibe^ 

a^Ms  ;'^i4'i0^i»  )iM  e|»ttdli«ed^a{K  4o^ie:{)b-' 
utfeal  iiMAe^'  ^S^ilf ' ^ootrfiM»'  coteforiae  «tlll* 
-  ilioaer  &]^ti|iibM»^  aUd  <giioMM«elMM!iti»%baa 

lltoaa  lie  tbe  Mafakart.  b-^be  «ada  ^  43|e- 
^«ioat  fotarMia  «f>  tbetcotimfimitiaaMofit^ni^ 

ei)i;Mbea>y/tii«««*dtaliitrto  r)»»^^  a*i)bfilSM)d 

nmMM  of^^t^  atdvltmwriiboQghUi  ii^itb^tW 
i«H)«Mat»  a|i4^mbat^i(Ddt6iial'^d]j)fli(Mk>tt  of 

:3i^iiii«cMai^aiffiyirB'0#»da^  lifdi  tteliiifbeef 
t  attiriloal^  vqMitiaiaM  d«e^tt«iM48  kt»*iylhelaiii/ 
;i|ba>«)^aiitMiftb  -Mtf^eiieitkM-'  i^imMMy 

iaflM^sg»^liia4dea'«iQi9iA^  1to*^o*ciif^oiia  of' 
''g4io&aiaijatti  Tefti»)«l^^<j(tiM(lv«^'bMI6itiiio$e' 

ib^tv)iatf»«Mll«lid  ^v4^'^6o4iattd'€)aaMt'«iii,' 
ifbUaM^wth^  tHMiia^'<tf  til«4^^ii4>«£bbobot!i 
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s^riosa^and  ntf^  nAote  fH'fMiink  ^ests  and 
{Mieisthood  hiit^  ab^«iblM<B  ibr  bUn.    Bis 

ba^^aad^niohuifitt^^  mcttire, 

^  ftytttbd),%ctt  %^l£b«ovar'btead  and  aalt  oh  a 
laUa*;  ttid 'lh«at^  iUfv  Uiore  iDer%  froid  an 
instliict  lof  8o«iabflKy,  irbieh,  ^ven  i]»  jMj^er, 
make^'maii^^lidfy^tiiiite'in'lelto^i^  irith 
^ttite^  biEVWbt^W'iaokMMl'^B^  inditidtfat'ifiay 
bebi-bisvelkitkuhyObd.  '  Neither  Bmt^ys 
ik>f'^feafttal9  ar^'  ^dkfbi^ntedV  ^t  on  ceHain 
Aa^rs  ^^  AI-eartAitt  boanribe  bretbren/as- 
aewbUe  t«^  {leii^b^  tiIei^  very 

ikiipid  flM  unear^teonious^ctoisasof  prayer. 
Tb^ra  ^ittit^'if^  MdrH,  aM,it"to  sl^, 
¥atyiiiiniioml'jiii^t^bf  i^^^ 
ele^'and-the-iAdeitl  "^  isadi  eommimHy^'The 
B^ob<ft^4ii»<B't/avet  bikd'a  conutioii  bead ; 
-and  tfa^  HfHkA  ^eowthtttyltifet  al«  ireqtuently 


~J!»,.(tm,iif,-»/Kifi>i>>>m>«iiiKl'- 


wkl. 


ffto  tS*^  V'^  \RiMtUi^  CW^MsA. 


«9 


'^Uo»  ikcm  iki^YAy  irl'^A^Oikph^^'^  ifiid^^^         tbekj  when^  tbo  sbul  was  iin- 


'Mnttilttti/^  K^ds  MiMi  'to  ^^k^Uiie   ^mf  ^  it 
'  S8appMM^)lo«rW0tv*itt>9oliM(d  in  t%l^  tancb 


^kmfd  rqpelttibii^  iti  (^  tM^  g^neratiODS  of 
inttridii#$  tii)r^y^'fH<l6  ^  th^^pMt^ixd'in- 
-adb  awtbfy  l)tttl^(kitfii«!i9%B  of  maa,  tis^eW 
arhk  ^HF^^Wto  ris^fM^ it^iheEtbr- 


^atitinie  Jl^i^iifliiQ  iittttt^ttm^^eoA^toittiUtt'  kial  Lo^  r^k^l^i^  jtocllf^  ibt^         ibcarjiation 
ii^ndjmiiiipa^^FMttttla^^^to  ofChtiat^  in  oM^t^  ^atM^bj^  its  «tt£R^riiig8 

'y^hBkt  tfnmg  fiMi*  tbe^faUbaM^^^iHt^iira  iN^df  M  ^^^flit<JriiM  l<i6ahiiKtion  ib  iot 

:'UM»efoM^ilalei(<rtfij^'il^iik^f*iBUdi^^^  '«klK9tl)^iic«iedsaijl^;%irih^iimer  l^^  in  ihe 
Maq^(n(Ula«i6^^1dMM^tfMly-«i^  bowe^'ati^'^t^  of  ^6Md^  as  teVddddlin 

/  atettiM  lnm^^Ol^tkreeiftr^M  Ik^tfi*  iM^^ia^'  tfttisV  k'iii)»'''iydil|>oiiBaU^  ^artickr  of  f^th. 

v/M<H  wki^Maied  to'jvN^ij^  tte^ltt^^^'to^  tbe  Du^boni  agffee. 

jfi^^  Ifidb«ehi4titi!4z«t^'  The^^MiiMfioft'c^  Bttt^bo^^^  ^fH-'^th^  b^  to  etfi«r^/pn 
Ttliauf  .fatti^  4tt^<a)v^y.  btfeik^in^titloi^i^  ^M^J^Ohb  ttoire  n^iitid  ah<)  ai^ic 

,' im^i^ii^Amd^  fUm^ii^  ^^nA  MM^k^  dh^fm^  <}/^TiAi 
1  'bdt'with'Ja  MibmiMi*  ltitidam«iital  eharaHlet '  tepo^  tod-fM^^'f^  the  b^Kdf  fbatr «y^ 
-  J4«uiA  toMfieb  t^  «ild^^<^  t^  iffth-^^fit^iy'  DcUitt icaik*b«6^e^k  aont^  G)6d  iik'tite  kblnt 
>42ifllithe'Da^bcAn^^%^  tfit^^dtBce^^n^iii  -of  ^C&iri»t'1ll»6^]i%M6n^Mi  ianctific^abn. 
iihkj^fk^tK0  of  J^kiifriai9#l|tf;'*^  Ihat ^^  More  eitiikdh^  thJU^Ibe'M^lakabi^  tbe  J^tfOio- 
ieariGi^irabo^lAto''MyitG^DOctieii  ir^       t^hei^litiiit'  th^ kH^hikepAtm  of  ifie  €littwt  to 


ittiii(ik>lttiif080CMir/4§'%iMkel)i  ^dlflkmR^  of^ 


uti^nMelV^^  jMig^ihtg^a tiSviftie  origin  io the 
Bibt^,  ^y  e)dehe1to  ^o^ftenta -with  a  ya^- 
Tlot?^ '  ^riitiVe/ attd  •  ^w^^ 
•-^«alKf'  wet«  d{B00¥i$Md,  iMirx^cttM^^'Wf '#bieh  dl8cibM^4tse]f  o^y^'theDucbOb^rz. 

He  <i^t  ^ot  r^^ogdi^  lotrtwiird  sftcran^n^ : 

'ftcriiiaei^  ot^  b^ttttoebei  a  fidrttore  knjirtfcal 

and  i«$iiia»olk»d^  i^lidaiftibii  than  the  Mfda- 

Beriooa^'and  uok  idiiore  fft^lba^  ^et^  and 
{MiiesehooA  biit^  mc^^exkl^^e  ibt  him.  Bis 
efaufehes-  ^i  ^pngytat-iwmtn  ^  are'-  comtfleltely 
baKrand  tmoMa^ttiM^ivillioiit  cd^osa,  mcttire, 
^  aytttbc^btit  Wkh-oidr  btead  Viid  aalt  oh  a 


{jp^m^oi^BAM)^<eYen  m^Wi  lRn)a»d,t<riDHtbe 

:^riaiMb4afiOc^el^^im«flg  ibe-'6o»iAoUi  of  tbe^ 

().Db%  iA;th#'b<)toilri6ai<ifitte  Caniiaiuia,  Sn 

'.  B]b«ri%  -and  -  evofi'te  >Eat)M(AAC]ea. '  fo  tjl 

'-  mum  thejifirtt^/feiandioily^atfoBg.th^i^ 
'peaa^tta  and  O^iMckil  setCT' iBMng  ibe' 
a^8 )  3aa4«ftO^&  hm  ebtt^«ed  aifK  >lo  Uie  j/re-' 

>ijaeaa 'tinker  -{{U^'  dooMiM»<  coteforiae  attU 

itioiKt8]^t«aUflU<»^aifd<0tiOfl^  find  Ibete  aire  there  merdy  fron^  an 

>|]toaa<)^tbe  MolakiMli.     brtbe  ^dad»  <6l43|e   instinct  lofso^bflHy^wbieh,  even  i]»]^]|^er, 

/moat  fOtarMia  «f>  tbeioo^iiwimitJe^Moigiik  matei'miii^  gbdlf^oiiite  in^feUo^wriklp  ^th 

tit^44lieriav/dia««'4^i^«r^  a'cbtiftiMd  itnab,  bbw^ver  iaok^d  oaoh  indiHdiia}  may 

mtxMii«'of^«t^  sKbthnciii  tboogfats  iiri«il  tiie  be  in  bis  rebd;k«  tO^Obd:  '  Neither  SonS^ys 

*  gfotaaat?  and'  mbat^  ttuHeiMf  dp|)lioblioi»  of 

SibiiiiliMtb^«iRlte^<»#*da^  tifd'j  tteli%^t> 


^iffia  .pantMb^io  aitf&iiisitkM '  0(WtfMely 
iaflM^g»^lha^ideft^'Qi94v  tl»»*^o«raif&iia  0^ 
gdodwd  ^til  reM>h<»1}i^Cit6)Av«a^'bilo'^tho^' 
4»l  t)Mi:^Md^eiii«tt'«|o;  Sbio^  «b^  Z>Mbo^ 
lb6t»ti^f>aifalMI«d  inW^k^and  eaaMi  aiii,' 
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iior^$eaftV]^!^^ar^^eekAhniiiedVbat  ont^eHain 
di^  and-  Al  ear^dtt  boirsr  ibe  bretbren/as- 
aemUe  to  ^eifidAb  %  'leommOn  thei^  very 
iknpfo  flM  nst^r^Mmioos^eroisas'of  prayer. 
There  iim  iiio'«l^  ai6drH,  ahd,lt  is  sl^, 
¥aty  inJmbM  jtneiitlatfi  bf  tiiedniti^ 
ttle^and^tbeiAdei^^^^a^^  eommcmity^'Hie 
B^cbdkiiti^tfB'  ivevet  bM  a  tiommoii  beiMl ; 
-and  ifa^  settM  ^eoti^buinttba  aiie  frequently 


290: 


m»^'Sittm^i^^^Mk  SktOfam^Oiitvi^ 


JMI 


ooiitBiba%ilviMn|(  fOBODffftilmfavtiidaaoadDic 

tei^ilaravDiilipiitnBdBfe^faDid  biB  (■atMani^jfintiii' 
an  amkA(^kth^hMfais^^9b4a^^  4ii<d«ki|#iti 

^bgMlddmilre  fMidofBtlini^  ift).iiMik>iRib> 
a£{  MBlitbpelViMHi) :  ^A^f«BM.i  JMtdi  >  <jaihltwiw- 
poiter,ja«'tiMit^nlik1b<M 

aadR  jb^ri  (il&Ver  <  [Inanaadinnii^  ^^ '  I^^ 

AftfliF  Ibis,  dsodi^/  (irkieROiapiien&dr^boiiittke 

paa«d[ta>diBi  ac^tF  tOtA^  zoMd'ip  Ifcii'iWtw 
ueiDdtipoQ£»'^Biof)«rity  nui  disaofafMyiitidnlM 
njar^BTidacidsfld'  vffidelitiifmiiir^DfMiil^rkMfvkij^^ 

eooMuBliDj^  'Of  :4JWftlef0iBp6fl^lto,4OTWotHii^ni^)Mlt 
ibstii^'di  tribiiiifliilArfflAniB6liiofl.  KBhijittfcpiittoli) 

QolbnjvHBruofiiii  iutew<i6iiii4p>  gwnyvtotoitilB) 
OodifKkibc  l^liilaaelu^ivaB  ^y^>iikHH&^byi<  tufctiuifet 

mnatA  diiippeanlAjrdeMrii^  rio  tiaod  btliinaii 

^idubt^nj  pi)lqB|rft7a«(biniriKdr1xii:lli0t€bA 

oivl  laad  pl»edr'»iiiideiToJrtDetfUi90#6iUiiBdba 
«Siihi}»t'ilun|p9  jMppfiied^  ib^k^tlsr^  {laitsv^^f) 
tH^TErapife^  ^Ixlttr  d]am<|it  IrttntU)  so  fgroati tiann) 

WmihaTte  tbff  r^^ptoiittidii  ioft  Jbengt^even^nint 

dbiitisa^  dkibwt)m  Strang  tai&Emvf  towum^ 

M^iibtmibi  of^ftetfgToltpli^.ofc^eefcso^tbeitD; 
mMltidoed'oaa  be  odftmired^  en>ibe'3Bfevelofi^ 
mrtiotifd  ipopiilaritj^ftnlk  thdUif  itiie  Old  Be^f 

ooQ  idan)^'    Id  onlteitrtfliaifalhttiras  ^slwitttodi 
at.'e1^6n  iBMelluaUibiiiiilliiCHut)  aMklfaianni^^ 
^[Ama^%ldMipaUb/«i4ieiii  s^enJdn^of  ih&< 
lUeliofailki  Almost 'iiiiiiayftiDe«a4fae  jilembstoB 
of^lbb  gBoupiv  TSidcT^Mteetpredse^dMfnft^ 


'  tbe.tffmfrr»«'/tb^Bttrtei.'fd  AeiT'diMijpifiBfe 

I  ripfiaiiB^riiottlte^  «)MABnif^^rddf^ahkii^tM> 
CMhodoc  <^robv;biA«l«f«lytrlfJM>ttoff  ^  ttioeci 
I  i»ita|dtiiftid»»rtQpriHwkklifii»aiOfiefi^ 

'  ^iMi^infexflfc  ,?ar»pte(mliirTtMf^  bdMJ 

llntfdbi^^/reprilieiitr  itet*OcAiteiii»liT»iAeA^ 

:  aiAi6cid<Telemiartf)  teiviinrfMblW^flflb^ 

uhoispHft^bitb^  [    ^^l^l  '^'  ^^'^ ^ '  >i  Oitf ▼onflMol} 

sfainUdt^  aM^liM^kirre  poraeeiiiolr  thena^M 

cvMnid/ladHK)  YiM^^^ilp^trtf^  Mtola.{oiQBli 
d£  'iUi  iM^lblicoiiabqteiitttt  Ifvaa  4batrtiief6lik 

!  tnfld*toiiiiRitoFtt)iifMfeiiof  1iii9»pait6to4idBili€A 

I  uin&yprii^thlwKl  m  Jih^i^arlloet^  j^'  Oe^ 

ItMt  diain^rdfipl#d,4iit6:tli0i^  fiiiiallcal  4ttrt& 
'  wbioh  poiwetos  neitiier  priests  nor  sachomAn^ 
'  flnaKitimifsho[BiiftT4faeT6te«u^sMbtitilii^ 
«UaMbrBi»  *b»!e9t|!to0  fM3r>  o^ ^b«  OldH^^ 
I  Inveba^fltid  Jt&lTOnktii^deitiiny  tO'00i]flii#^ 
-tloBi  «iDm|r>  Ae(Old.%B«UiaiM«s  'vilto/jlimt^ 
;pnpitoi7^maMhotfw{Mrdbte44d  ifttfetfttdi^ 
•]ianie>io£ri<iliMti)chiDii  Slatf9reibi."AffiDi£abdI 

ifoRBifpfta^ifaniftfe  bodr^HbAififirfrreiMtmoilMdi 
:itn*baoyfi«M3^tafl^l^ff^.£rfeg»i4tr  iD^Ttihei 
tBf^6&iXfimE»b9wrdti«lol£j9ae^^^T]v^bi^  4(h 

^IbfodoifiiBB^  «hrraiDlpit^tMiV>tttor  tiptiitaMH 
Ilist&T  sedfo^b«vlB{fdifilrtie4iiMd  ^Hrocl^mfM/mr 
itk«^fM^l3nAoiirid»vtfi  etti^^        nlitltaer 

I  B^&mm  Bffremrwaik^aUY^vm  ol<A&>ItoKita£ 
|Rtttoi4<>tiaiMil«,  ^«b>  tfojtfotiBp'HAe.t<8MrAs 
pnajio^di* HM^iDxaik  dOii  t(b«f)<>A6r'blHMf»»<tf; 
iioiotbeoiaoet;6i'^oafr  oiaedfii  mftbi^iBfnpjif^ 
om  itt  b€»4i4i<ftr«d(f<iroiW}t^t(tf  .tiierOiyiitt^ 

jfloniurjiMnbTXieatttr^  gi^^^mostki  f>«iiiqpv^. 

I  dfimteloiiR)  4<Meiafo:«bdriib«t«(liism9^  ynUmtt 
iatdlbe  l^frafibg^^oitJi^^S^w  fii^rfiiiMfr 
giliodc'Ttiibt  trfldbb^d.'ffebltibtks  w^id^  t^'S^M: 
dteUojr  tiw'bqrMfinoni'power  ^''foi^itteQ^ar. 
ttoior  rewiiitedooMel}^  iittko,  lik»  -atioteeal^d: 
mdtteaftifadMtea<iiiritiaiy*fafr  it»'/^^ 

irodflirid  mi^ib^tia  b«iitHiieiat<>£<n<it|«»ii%^ 
^BalrildotaiikreRbibliecto  moito  ^'mmtl^^ 
;apf*>iitiBd  ,litiir^}q|»eotiiii6t.<^:*¥W>4^ 
jGMiemfxent^in^ts  oadeftftMMf'lavdiiiiiciyf^ 
iituflf^ironr  4hdnt}0BpQ(fisrii«^  tii6-H0titkod9«^j 

t^ardsf^e^rteotadliite^  ;lhe*;€M  ^elSmtit^' 
!lMive<^>d^vem>edvi  )K>#^  of  propbgi^wii 


Mti. 


jRto  ifibJ^vg^fMi  Jfo^#HN<aieitWffw 


381^ 


6ftdraMertlMn<th8i')ikofarJ  iMnibett  ImvfrflMi^ 

Uada^  ^HMt  nAtmrnl  paitr,  ttiliifiii'aMBfC 

terwcHt»€iiMiol]»bropa^daVitti^^^!^ 

BaOroLelrtiie  Oidt'B^efemiV  .  Flndl^LiiMe 
lb^etlMedbB/i(9r  OttkholjKMiff  iff  9 

df^ih^'Ootfegunpeal;  tedTitlie  tNKkUnial^dcbBOM 

zedilv^ntft^  tbeilShrtiiddcQr  Slsl4«eiitemdi|^a« 
wen  j»iiilit9<fcmiib»m  ertllstoii'  tub}  md»0r»« 

-nfl%e^dntMectaa>>«iid  ^niorat  rdeti^bratioir. 

debi^'»in)ta]r  rtiie^  Wtj'^r  ^di  ^iofibwad^tnif 

iMiftitinUdi  i  i^iMeist;  tti^-theMiiiAf>nitt^ 
ttfi«¥ni{)fcn1iiir* 'fit^  kidt  <feMt]U>dlee  >hfidi 
^pf^Bgrrinp^rbwiaT^  to  ^Ibi  fijnmwtMkftd^ilibe 
StiiMi tBbdkftn  ]iK¥ing<  filai^  tbmrtwkh ^  {o<iv^ 
iMt  i^inc;»'i^iefa^6ratoincrtiniedi  RbnrftM^ 
imtHMMii  '^fUai'clf'bodre^  bmftqra^anjfnrfo^ 

iMee^nntftMrhiit7'iiir'tiM  :NMl»nrt<^ttn)h7W^ 

}siw«v1iUM^ib  ftutf  P&triarbfa  MnlfleE  NcMiri 
tmdiMn  iiHlr^  iesBediliaV/ttl^maiiliiixfftb^'ft^ 

ififciH<;rIdA^  b)«ti|»(M!9^>deBpev^  toMek^ 
ftf^MKP  to  StTors^tvhieh  Idie  o^mtefi^  bdto;^ 
i)«s.l^A4fgitnMficA  id)thei»  eyesjit  iiMwin^ 
viii«r'llla(i*^t1i»  '^h«ek<Mi|oiik  Mitxinna^WW 
waii  edWnMtoeS^to'Mofiboir'Blmtii  le^  U  ie* 

ftttafm)ied  t^^-eradfeafbe  dieBe'  sit{>dn[titkra»v 
ih^Tftm' fhlfd'^iPhiki^elli;'  of  ihe^  RDlnaaoff 

^rw^ble  ii>  eavlT"  the ^  work  tecmU.  <  Hib 
xtt/UMetVii^^oaid'dA  waitotbne^dotrntiBtii. 
a'49aMdte^'rd8i«itSDee*^tb»  ezMtoOMrit  w4Mi' 
iil^taMd'  the  wAible^'bidd^iof  befie^iers  n  11m 
8tv«dqglli  bfithi^  eKeitqntciit  lir^ear#oi&=^0i 
fac^k  It  had  4^ot'^MJ>fMar^'#kefa^r  after 
a  ^HMt^  mdfVL^  hidf i  tni>4  6tf  7/tiiideir*  lAktoei 

<tffBdfiMmdfiiihe  Potiitire^Nikdii,  4mlkf<A9 
amA|t><>l<ther  ti^wlNr  aUdrlbteA  approba^ 
fh^ii  ^'ii&bstftf  theiTRskopsj'madfe  mdntftMil 
p^tibit  lLs'tli«}  befld  of  die  XSM^c^JKwnoii: 

thetIHtcwl9''MdHh6>Litttrg7.l  -F^  tho^k 


ths  mAaabtvdi  Ddftiuiii^ jfi^rit'kt*  'pniuRpld ■ 
iiiA^iiibiit^'f#it]|>rflttiB^  y«^iiri)9tff;thetvo'' 
iiaairilittiyrtiaL  btbdto'iMfM /jkntediandt  tmb^ 
llihb^raiti  tha<iwi^bMl  OQ«arfcrfhifld€ii^1^( 
itwftiiaffn  r(Wiit>'w^ilkftfaef iottogfafteerpitife  F^ftl^ 
a»06(.  oBfokoj^MMtt  (Mnltvil^nsAt^^mititM 
olfaer/tnieUte%  at(  flmihoMidftiailifffeiatiioH 
^Myv«j^4|fa 'fttHM^  f  MAy^ 
tniJuB  !»Im!^,  aiid^ladhtlHlaMekwe>'V)«bdN 
o»)^]A&b  jaakT  ^AtlMafifefTtarfeoiKiCiiiopaii) 
ittidefKtoiidiiigrire^firdimBfl^  tborio  «>»led' 
B<iitkfgllofi<ifaithbril}i  jlkaii'llM  ]M»bit!k|iiiaii.t 
ariffTa  fpatty^^^^l^<^Aa-ilfaift)*di8piite!^  arid  at 
(MMoilWlatf  hJ^  hkb >h>(^i&  Tto-nieaik.'iibt^ 
oeif  t  eioooiteM^icala^  [  l^oi  Mi^torW  1  b^ 
oldiiUli^  bh«fda<iiaiiKifihbtatkAfeiW . '  J9w 

Aat«ftintfowl8%er)iiirtDbbr  oitiiMinbaib<tfaMli* 
t}ffl.;(btk9ddxtjGSbsi]iDk).8pd^ehteied  wai^tdjr 
iiMlQ'iibBrT«afitabalL//Mft?iook  "flibnOoWdrnin^tti 
sOTte''  jMrs .  lUy  ^  ^.^d^vrtt-^tha  t  isodii^mvf^ 
wkbhjtliq  tontsiifandifanMkidi^ileffa  waft  <tk^ 
MttHMiditt  of :!6ohFreta>iOii3f4h«^:Wlihefauu 
Ute^o^  tdnibkf  tjmiiMiinetittf  woieiiDflietod 
ail^an/ocfBotoied^'mftker'ib&yibBedt^.  Ciidb^ 

Ht]BqrEb^ofl'iWrtU»!Gr«at('a  «9boBdTi<efo<- 
kiAofaffithi'MiciiiedfeTOi  /tkax^Aiprdbe^itMfi 
m^/^ihsklB^^rjdbodritiWdbp  fiMileaAer^ 
of  F%i^  iCMoMaauLI  f  hv^hy'^ijufmgiw^>i(^ 

tlialwt  jl^uiiauuvu,  4M6»b^0raM//brtaidy  '^ciHacv 

oft#fha|live«lih  .tfanri€bn«aateinadiirar«rd^ 

and  doQfiffted  4faet4Stinriitai)ii)k>  ifaa  mdoRefei 

(rffthflinfoRVKt  ^^boifevieilBii  ^cterTascviidbd 

linlbiOiiefiMkilfet^tiiiR  ;«m^ionibi6h  /b^lwissn' 

1tel6#ta'>6hNiircltraii4tliof01d/Belu^6f^^  ^as 

'ii>^tft»f  beait  of  iehttehtMinu<]qfiyp  ^«tron^ 

iiitauuiiMnatf  rfHtmk  mcoMw^ibW^^ss^tmS^ 

peitumod^lt'woQndadtthb'Rateiin'  eienthncArt 

^  ot  aintiobattt^i^  «M  vbbTOTtberjp^tei  <id<  iiak<^ 

.dc^BM»5miirarinA'tb^<Hd\MttsTeThI  /dPbe 

askiMifi^  begem;  tildevvNikoiiy  >a«iW  fint  t^ 

[  dnreArip&r  a^edr  stamp^'ittd  -loharkctBii'  hjr 

ereatbig'  jl  * fiatkmid  ^arhfi* w^dcji  waa li»oi 

nratel^leiHd^idaalicidiJMi'iilaoift^^  aadp<4»^ 

tifiaiT  >  >^Itt»wisr  ik>t'tNikoii/^i8a]r  tiie  'more 

edtioaMd'StarovMr^f  ^^teipreseoitHlKr^'^  who 
aapataiad  ta^Bo^ooiBj^bc^r  lironr  otip-  othei 
fihtakk}  iMetiimi^  i>i]t  Pet«r'"tk^  €Mat;^^ 
When  the  propaganda  of  the  sect  agaihi  in-^ 
vadedtihe^.teoTp^  of^ftko^tnOltid  it  aff^^fded 
PeteittflieodtoaBidii'^for  ti>e  sriaMaodeofftiiat 
bo%t*  ^  iff^li'^as  rhte  tiib  ^eroeati  peroebiitiotM 
agtamt  Ae  ndiple  rftaekdw  '  U  tis'  idifficiiit>  at 
t&ft>peBetttrda^'to  fjumBtmiiiak  cl'lihe  «iior- 
rib6«aiTflttd>agitstfiw  idfistnee  of  Petor^  ra^ 
foittMi  iii]kmt  Bosi&n  naiicnuA  'lifei  'Thef 
w«te  taheaM^  iMidyati6iis>i  f etffol  abomi" 
ixa4idin » *o  ^^mrj  >8a« ^groMmi  -apt  I  iA  th^  (iaa* 
t^na  ol^  h^  fioii^a^ieiB; .  Id  spi^  af  peiMs- 
c«it?oo  iftbe  whe4e '  fiiahkol.  took  deep  ro«« 
an^tig  Hib  {People ;  ^e  faierarchi(»a    04d 


S88 


TU  Se§i§^  AisAmbe^  Chwn^ 


^am 


Beisivi^  lin^particafanr  cf^iwirf^tnoh  fi^irtwit 
p»iiihin^ttiieint^<tt6ei|^eAitrfifB6»oil»ifa«^ 

^;  >Vh^'lDeedb.  iff  pp^iU  aratj^ttl»^|>fi]pitMi 

8obBU€l,«iiio9  there  oaie  litofemttni  Oitetni- 
i»tr->ftffi9repderf'lirtwtiBm:^eit0^ 

^nd/ithe  'OIlkbddXlICtitiaBDil^  aadlifliioir  1ik«M 
lDteDdheii:of  Ithe  8taironfiir«kkh3deiHdopMi 
iMW»t>b<rtd^  'wep^^hevgg(tAlftr>popi{laBiiniith<^ 

'Sniwiivtk  itfio^]^t9^MdedI<Jtaii(»pMliifeM 
tfefl)ulk ;:o£  tiie^Qki  Belibreiit.theflHtiT^i 
Sb  ioB^^aa  PaoMt  of>NKoiqaite<|MMivib^ 
pitediane  ikad  >€idiiBeohi^ ireieliJmt  t&ai6 
uliw^ixo  iOld  'B^ereiBTidMiidid  .oo^Mfapixlife- 

die4>«fMiottli  loeniecniftii^iait  j!)biah>pi^^UMl 

^id^lprieBfe.  ^  uNowi  wUhhtMr  IvwUvweiM- 
iii{^  extension,  the  Old  Belieyen  became  \^ 
Mid^lcbft  IraooesBfi^  kiliafficlfnldytefdcciilEhig 

tl^obCielBr^;iaadv  tsxithiej4di1^^ced^^ 

•tiobr.4eBMer»iocildili6r>kaifin^^    iliqwiKid 

ioUH'ti^e  fDarfil  ieiaafi)ai7tbqjyrihod(i^j»fa3i|gr ! 

i»tee^  tidceii%dt>  r^Qier.fionWQtieB.  d^ 

<dieh[<  [pwste^aUfitbe/  mQ^^lbeei|iii€U:ille  Jmi^ 

adwDg.  rthoj  Old  IBdieveife  ifei^  BubiMk  >'^ 

tfeilsrttfGlatiM^  b(Hiftitdly  ividiiibigetMm-i^tath 

gBwl  |zim€artahee?to'^ri6i0^ 

|dkiei'  J^^hisicydoiiixiifk  uitei^^camlMinUiie' 

]niSof(thera  Rottiarrtfetid^i^ifttNr  BDip«iiiB| 

Ctefliedne  i^  :>dia^  l^eiSrawkA^Ubiiii^er, 

ttboii))ne8t9ro£.tiM><M.j9eWfiib'tiM  ifg^t 

OP  admini0t9ei»g  thebr  ofbWiiiBctio^ft'^ii^ 

ebrdn^  totho  iduiieiittUol^"  d/Th^^i^n-: 

meptittutde  tile  eidm[ter'^8dp[ahlfe»  fth^itba 

^ediaHane  1 8bimkktak^:{)«bnliii  App0intodrb|f ; 

Itbei^tffte,  and  fl}8o;iidppitiiei|M9a^efpi(N?ilI(e| 

OsMF'cbntahiedliiB(!the>^ohilaBd  Aii;9(rbii^(jfii 

taal,  ^ecespaii  lbe}r^ii^teU)beiiCQq«id<^^ 

a8  iioldingte^ad  «i^tek  witblila  aD€;trib«n^| 

tliriOrtiiodox  iChlrch^t  indjiila ^ JM^jrlMf 

li^eU^   [AtiJio^k  Aat}n]BABei«|^Ni^»dT«^ 

<jii^ 'as  1789^  laid  tfad»>ibiiiiaD|iiZ9p<^luil^ 

tbe^dodrinal  Me&ti^  of^tfaftrBtafeMei^iwiib 

tlM  <]hrtlu)dioc/€hiiir^>7fetlik»vito  dft 

tli^lreign  of  >Nieh«da8^>i^dialMiiaieii^^ 

cpeMbtt^had  beei^ihade  liy  4tk^£}«irM»]lDtffiii 

^Mfa  omnffasstUreSy  smaU  ti^]^^ 

OM  BelieveiA,  und^  th^<yfficMljt&le  (rf  *j44ir 

iiav<^ndf  or  fellow-belieTiloi,  flDtetiedanto  fbi^ 

eompioBiise^    Tlieii^uamwhkOi  tl^CknMViv- 

luetit  hoped  f oir  unun^  tike  rOLdifiBetierer^ 

triis  not,  bowevtery  reAotfid^T  <  Foi!''.b«tt<iea 


t||aii  JcMliMireipi'^bAv^il  G9^i,miifk^iSmmc 

UibMNiif^  eKkMiks  t«iQdl<>r  aoeisielli^^ 
tory  Ola  BeUeyers  by  BeTere.g|HN|miHi^)l^ 
ahottinff  np  liieir  schools  and  churchesy  and 
so  forth;  but  his  afforU  were  nnsuccessfoL 
Their  superiority  over  the  bnlk  of  the  people^ 
dieir  greater  severity  of  moiilsy  their  sobnetj 

and  tciifln^hiiNM(MliNlt<lU^lM!«i^  g«pe* 
ral  caltore  and  woridly  prosperity  which 

iriKar^.ttiij  ?<9lkb;il»sii^9e<stifii^.iW««7m9i^ 
<i!otii«iUfoMhf»^8llN»ve«^ 

tbaW  4tth(p6gl|tMs  i^em^l^belA&naly  M^ 
igwpeitqjiM(^<tte  Aap^  flndiWW^ 

dtppiof  f}bb^  jtofiitb^l  ,t^j9»4;i«t4l  tlt^ftum- 

!$C9i^j  'iHt^  i]|pi/t$^<:dfM:^ani  ^'  ^9<)i(^^i^ 

l^q^B$|^siMiIo00upat^J^|f  i»fl  i.  Tilhi^iiBi 

niml  %i(flMngiii«f9  th^m  iQtfll^^y*/buJ|[j^lNl- 
i|«illedlftl»:(#piite9tit9l9fAti|»k/Itolr9^  tiMfl 

.VIiij9t4]7>:rp^o^f>^ilh^  <HPt«$^;W^AdnK3 
:8t4t«(;[>  Tnuii'rtejl>hifrth^i»iYeByT€ff^ 

eiHst^  %apMiMyo^^Dth[9iLCd8i»6)»  ^ntbe 
>E^  m^^^ffi)M>l^  bel0»g[  t!^.th%i^i4Jigrtd9f 

rwfa^idif  itiiail6^os>iftr«^iit  Ju^j  hem  JMielg^  j»l^ 
sftu)gi9.iaoli«monjjw^  l6^)pr«F9i^9glM9- 
ttalifHwidMifth  f Hf  tbft  nsfifflBu  jw 4l lia  twtoiifitttT 

<UMyi)iiN^j|^.^PU  Belby#»  FiPi^ 

jaii  |ibeiidiffm»ti«(|ed  aod  >liY3^i^aK4viff 

idi^f «»d  ^  |N^tifi04  £Nl^ .  Qb^ircii^i <>v7|e 
St^  QHlp^na»ai  nejtibAK  «tfilno9./fi^mKe 

pjBrseent^    fpjtfdA^fcp  h^  ba^.^bf^t^MBUt 

f<*bflir«iiM(.Ui;m^i4<^Ajrledp»«^r^  ^ 

diEMEt;  b^^MiPAiidf^ijA^  a^tir^.ic^r^^jpp^ 
tftoi^^tfidfi^mBB'j^^4woie«  ^  tliibWWBrd 
flM9^rftiing^}ftbiH>t^utJi9t]r^^  «lr.;^ 

R4tositoi0hwx^r^  Qai»  t£a9g>^W|«e^vqiW#e 
hMt9[^:>af }  &iiii9li(B^i»e0lpi^faHnt  A<>9^e^ 
pROiveaf  naon^ly^.  thst;  ike  n^tK^i  )ii|^iJn 


< 


> 


nk 


i\ ' 


»^>V^  efimuSkJiin GpMu^'U 


CM 


IV 


TJoiT 


>6ffii&^i;  ^M&er  >  iMfH^  ^d^^tib^tiidiMl<  Aim^  die 

^d^lgi^ 'W^'«(^*  beld^g 'BoMfqtcKiklitoiy. 
<WM ^^MM^  toftrbhdoU^^  ^<4>ite  ttiTf  qafill  71^ 


^gd]i6fi7^>kr(i  |i^f<^0?i&^r«eM^  o|fbsdvitti«'Adfi}[!iBfi  liisdji,  >tJie  ^iiJniigLxof 

m^^'^yAiiif'tiiyvif^)^'  kp6i6MlAtEgjfM  <|ii6e^;i&(l<90ii^iifl9e^  [matitotaj'  the  .ML^i 

distress  aad'tiiitil  '^wkf0hf^Mirtind[t^^  ^UiittlisuitaMpipiiQiqB^        gkelliiig  8us|»ioitiQ 

f'itobdttiicsft  ^eiid^  t^lte^e  li&l  %«y  lavd  «%ktli^  iona  ii»  Miks  fatnd  Uouats  o£  ^idd^t 

^^vblM^th^pHMie^siM  0^  llis^asttf^bii^  lwpiA^oth»'\riBUt^r^(i{  iirqde^  die  Jsiun 

-4dM^dln;<)i(r0i^<l  tM  mj;sl^i%^at4^  ii>tt»^oiittbiiiiiink:Mio  lad  n^vet  3i|i38li- 

^^Svepnidr  2 Mte*  orbits  ^  ibl^  tbtibt«m%db-  ^iatcd^ittild  v)leai«l  nd^iill^i  ih&  consctOiiaiiii^s 

^T9^Mt^i^'''lSi»}6^  >of 't«n  'TUtt^  »^'|^  !4>rb^glK(|^nief^/tnidto]A  <^  'ifi€^  Undbihltt 

otfcboAd^  ttf  b« iM>tuhi^liicW  t4gfAkas'Ai  4ihbiit«|^atflAMiff:  fiad[>^d]t[i(»r  tlieif  ioilidii- 

ftiUffbe^n^Myt  tkerie  Tl8fUi«l<>dk    lirovft'tfi  ^dwiji^aftdn^tibat'rtfte  ^ftieilUy  d£  bonj»wii^, 

^t^dJ^Sfd  l«r  b^  ratj|i2^ib^  1M  dealnihiv<i  7tt&£flM^^tiife^i^o£a  tcd^^ 

(^^bOU^  U  irl«lMii«^ob€mMd'i^^8)mf  t^^  Im^iito  dfitkviaDeleidnai  oeaboiy.  UoM'  of 
oij^sab  h^i^'lihmi^ihti^^ii^ixi^^  iitt  doW  iii^  vacblflniiM  wMbh  usuallj  -^k^ 

^^it^R^'dXpek  'W'  mA'  raik^t6'^i«di  iiin^  'VtiaUiA&mt  Hheier  fsMtalbtts  aggr»yat^j,the 
<:iMirifbBkingf'iii  the  Btm0lii»e'*^f  :iM(Mebfee  leotkilti&faiilit:^  «tad  tikft  jdiali^ess*  No  4^vi>t 
''^a^'}pTiMfffmty.    Is  thid'  so: in  ^Vtof  tratiiti^vwiibttfig nnSergitocmdaends forth.befofe- 


it)(topif  doittcbosittiB  iwl»ld^iiiqti(m'1»/lelati 
MiMi4tflti|ni  aeemitagDlinrf  tafj  jeeuirebacfioit 
dtieiie>lMMiiilMtrbntqBeeelnU^iditi^!]iai^ 
<tf i4wid^iii»i%ho<ihef  ifauhl  eahMniitie»jfiDa|r 
tol  l^wmebA  byiiskittidkidxpitidezuKa.  v<3aa 
i)(fbe  tiilEitPihd«iiiniifig0caf  flie  pioducfakit)! 
hmnan  indnstrjy  a  process  sovfiuipie/iJaATaq 
iitttitii3)r^4rfd>JMtea'byxa9  diexbrableidcK^ 
of  ^mdkmvtBiiitidhoigieBtBtY  ^i)!^  p^cUicU 
«utUnuihea  l^iqAbdilf  so.krBe,  idiat/qaaU^ 
inillia  BfltamilnAfi  ofr^comiiieBosvirhklij^ 
mentilm^fthblicbmibeioiaiv/ilnid^  jhaa  ae^AeiiKl 
aadkt  wUBtibna  jindtiibleMIl  ihe^iitn^uA 
bmpthB'jhi-^Mtmiimfhtk  mMd  theJtoidi 
T^lir  lifa:s&Iycpnqoi0IdoD^^vImgkt:1lo^  ftJbiMh 

i|[dnv«lBid(M[ieiBd>l^'>bfe€)satbiia  to  be  /taken 
ja^vUKn^uihtkd^iw  ia3^iibtidigatJ3idthfi& 
idtykfififettapk'^^k^  tUiir;altoaetticarl  dt 
tew  tmfalJPiwBiJtoatmHiitlieiiiofa  srhkbite 
iiQ<efiA6riDff.  I  iMimiiHni7jd£<  thd'ti^anthiinto 

b0Jefl(ii{tlfe7rai|fciii:Mni^i^>Bacinev'^  ieacik^f6 
)pbtete^Miiii(«l£^indi«idiialWI(  Ajutifa^adi 

«dni«Uyir)9l  iMtuQiar  beotoe  the  i8i|f efybef 

idil'>i5;t'>>i  aTj7'»iI'jJT  l-TO   nit  ,u  <'    ■  -;/->  -orr 

'^nrnwoOrBt^j^jfiiLr/tbai  ^irboeas  i<^  ti^ijuk? 
^tiiryii8r«fijb»^iiifanixDnIol4be  n&tive-.plitto 
\naiAiiji^ji>Wifaatoiirfiafl»]ji^  GiJbii&i>LiAii 
keamfttii  difagm^of  ithbilaet&0£ti».^ajriais 
"ilfi'JaiptiakB^'^fditkaGBi  ior  1  prerieiilfiD^ rot 
^i»^^6w,<oifIBiamfnspUxMk  ol  Ae  disepkr 
^jiai^d&ettuBaktf^ityne^a^iiliii  oOr  mepjlj^ 
ifkdmtcitbj^'  Idk  tboMrarlfl  ift'lamiHa^ainbli 
tili^jgnUhtAlss^i&D^  ^tiiedi^MiaiitKnnliet, 

iiMlw(rteiBg.di£mi%  i<>f^rQbttiii4iiig  Uomifi 
^jAd  I  raiiinuioe^T  cthsi  ymjgrttsiy iai  TJab  ii^fitt^ 
^rat«(a>2  iilMfl^itbiMi^i^Bidl  uneaiS7<ikrDsb 


Vdl^niei'ettit 'Crtiea. 


(f»9M,il»ft:QW>tite  < 


}«:Tfff)t(M.  ftO|.  iaxeigwi 

,-  aptioftiOftJwuks.  awl 
.lanmber.BiOQic*  tliw 
,  ,ibaa,pi^#!Btly  hikvfi 

n,(fi.||*ci»lativ«„iyMiw 
,,.i(M*iWM  in  ;COio»« 
:  •  pnoi»  qM'WB-  tiwftl. 

K^ttjvastiie nuD  of  g 

oi^MWpt,  day  i»flirt  fo 
.^wfap  we  MboUf  inl 

:  ]a»y;,bo,  k;^  tWft. 
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OD«r0{>thtftalti(jklntncferwQiMrimto^  rfiltmxi^ntitoUjj  loifMiits  itaMEiii^il(rilM^4l^ 

its^fif^rftftorPiMds^^fltritfj^         asrl^n^arisenj  niail  a&i4^)ii^jhiitir  jMi^k^tti^^ 

on«(ni«dtal  ffaokWiH  M^r^b^ftoiDfe  ^(HNit  fdnftr  tip  times  of  heary  comn(tttQ^d<iwpMrip«dMO  . ' 

payflkMWlr fesf'evergr  .^ofiMidf^  hifl'4^bl»;7  iJQk^   pji^A.lk^cif jM^  i 

doesi&diinQim  thiyi^'tlie  kiiiker'S9.bDbndr.t»- iuai^  jiaMtiNr.phSim  «»?7te<^ilr 

havel  ^imtny  A0i9«0Bigil#tJiiWl^i1toiiik4ri€rto iii$:  rnWlrcto  lojJbft  ^SitAshmsMmwk  m&L  t&#(>:: 

cowxte^;  wtes  ^mi^kttid'ilsvHofirlfB  belngv^o^e  :i^o^M»%iYyii(\i^5^ 

\>?Lxiis.'  (^v\i^i linfi^^^^Xk^^  mmsA  nfonii^ltdif  ^^0SAiiiupsA  ms^sfmtkt  -A 

iDg/re«t;£er^i{ftt79intmf«itl^   [Ai]bwJcA«^i  ffii  lbe*ltw<ffl'AfMtyA^ 

cottplfekttf  iii«onmai»1»wfthe  jMg$8ViiDpJI>el:i/iii4Sie  erfwj^rSk8<l^,&e)|EUgsii[to^Mri>i^^.. 

of  jishpayfienft)  i^a^wrifneana  tMiL^l^)  iMtiUanii,  |pi!0fiftdtf^bo<!MMnt)^ 

cadbu   M  IS.  !lho6r^taelii|)^p9M]U(r/tiifik  a  bank;  iS  |  ^oiosafl  [lonnd^liotf  ol-^h^imli^  M#*Rtf 9^  ^ 

a  sttigle  dsy^  'ttulf  y|j|,>wH:oljayel t<nickc»*^ti|  Vlu8tMr»gif^0ftttti^>iWireh^.H]iiimfiV^      lbe<  ,, 
singlo    hot«  lOfTladvonigit:  ]»)(tJtQo|^eM^  ipbiatai-crp^^rto  M«i^ 

beyoiid"'#li«t}  ^tr'<il»iii<^>ti9i3Jiace^ui  itoif^i^alwtUJinaftioiiidfpflaiife^  ^ 

server ^en I ^criopeititloiiit^gajQ:^  «»<i'<it!ttt^ '1v|a$fxit aflijiftnomtittipoiiHM^ioQbiif«ciiAa«ti : . 

an4sdabifdble  f^fthati^ailiabW^I^  \^^^^'Gs\^wS^^  ofijjbcidkf  .! 

a  LbDdojirb«)k^  dc^raley^^y^/dfkyyfev^cai'dinr-/  f  aUbte  tfO|k>QU»^9yrlb^)&ft»iitbMMtol(  iteJ; 
ing/tU€'lboet  taBoiU^  oHlfef!^  rpagr  lutij^j^Uixiftj  pt^i^ilisS^  1»ltj^ttpllDat>ii 

to  ;iJt8^^ove<fit«n/^lho«!tfrthe^/iiilaM^ ibteis  widch/ticflnnir  ioRiiimi^'i-  j 

1iliQti»j3ondf60ttii%[>v^dijcbvmft6ri«>»rtb^  a^ibftafcSletiiAiwilii^  ta<flQ!8^<:r 

and  deposits  which  constitute  its  striei^gti^  ftUl3}€^ /I^Mseiitie'^^ 
i3lAi€f)la^e:i:hinaeh(^i^)bt«dilom.'tAig^e&t'  to  bB]BloyItb«>fiB6i«0  M^rfvtthpji  ^lte>  . 
bai^  is:.maiAo;tii'<>f.:iii]|n^ltit^  fd^pmt^«B.v  »£!tfBBQ^ileii(^it9iBi^i:9;oi«'infuftiv, 

It  reoQivdB inh<U:frOiii  *vlwafetoumfee];-of  pet^i  ifthtire  tfM;f6q[tiiiiefri4f  itii/>ci»iM[ieiK^  II^Angrf: £ 

the  baRkfsi^aitdii^ftoorormiiiimte^U  lor  ^tit^H  /p6»ts  tm^\  it'imfoKttu|^o^iii^d'^tlml^S£ 
vatiotB  (sonv^nteiMns  lAdeh  itripf<mdei:fofci«Wlf  kaiye«|  ^alrtiifvx^ortlf^flntfloiowrfvefttlifiat;^ 
tlieiDi.  The^nip)oyn)Mi(t)f  lhes^€^d%;we[i  i;li^n»tiojii  tlie'm^iiDs^ibcKvMiiils  dtrmy*  -; 
aU.'kdowvisrihe  i!kMee><Sf  tiie.iiiuatk'^^  (the'batilnf  amj«m<^gitJlh44Mili^i;:. 

— tiiek)bject<tf'ftir(lx6rteiiwi    i^BMsmiHnoT^j  ^IdeJ  tho:«fcat8  ofnfte- dkatig^r/Attf-te*^^ 
ousness  4^f  ilsi^ifMfitQrB  jsib^Mv -^M^^jv^tly <>>tti&feicttial jt«l}^  of:fth«ili«tii)n'tfn^Qi)tii^>lh<^    * 
heMrio  b^  a'gieaA  d)3ii)e«f.<^£  stardng&lora  "is'  Aootk«c  oirclunstaiicfrfwlnblt/^xtnfiflasjik*:  , 

vast  varieij'ci flQdtlfes  asii iHflfie«ee$  aej&^i  •U-tiie'fafmid.  ^f  iDinfl  wili^«iti{^«OBte  direr <.  - 
on.thtf  di^>oMtidtkv«itfi^^io^lebre  wmdinii'/  ritii^ousloin^arsLias^  tO'itiicii^BpiMlM  «fr^ 
nishM'^  to  'vritibdraAViilAfee  mains'  ^i]^>ilisild^  .mjeanV    Afitaan^^tfariar  fifei  iifc<btiiey-/aa«t»>.  . 
in  tk^'OoHecUi^e  aggltsgate  of/fh«iff  aocontotsw  Moeeidlt)ftrfaM  iQeaa|#^*iiB^fi^'iD«dlC<i)f»<ii)[ri«^ 
Thns  tWvaryiog'Ifortwm  )<>£;lktiu>y  indM*  :  e4lltMt  '<Si6ntpfor(a  baiik^i«tle^o^4>£i>siiek  t 
doalft  bi^uoiise  ^ebi^ltth^t^rrand  fotn}^  iW  aC(Hmt)feiKOQld  laakeilafl^^  iue  qtKmfe<lftb': 
baak  wil£  4  faii^  fltai^j  iltbra^  li^  in  the  world.    But,  on"tbafiMttlnijrfi<^«i  / 1 

deptmita;  dn  wUch  itrrai^;ir«a^niibly  redeoo(  !wlii>aoci}muk^^  #(nt»afaejteg¥ 

in  ofdlnaiy  ;timelf .  pt^Jaeiyraii^  tsannftide^  p^fifsi  ^tlMysiRitil-tbe tos^iUMs 4(tf *:badc *: 
compifDies  pmo^  ^ttt  lh«i  Msmn^io^  iof  uu    with  bflge  sniMv^ara  Akd 'jirfverjrtibmfQoaa-   - 
or<£tiary  average of  de^HbiB  IMd  OniMplleity;  scfrtitf't^pld^  rXhAif.lK^(li0aq«iKf')•apciBO8•; 
of  iti  ctQdlt<»B*tiibUeaiaftm^feto:gi»nill6^na!  0]jay  oreal!elTto$thAVOk^itfa^>?OT|f)illn6hidM&    . 
with  Qon^4eQce^'as  atao  to  rednee-^^  unpio-  ^h^banl^lltoHaveii'ittiftiril- ^  fee  ]Hb'I4ha.: 
fitabk  dement  of  itaibttsiiites^he  xwatnt.  Ntroti^t.' ..Affaaddeo  'inj>M»L>io'^  miIo 
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iTtitA^  danger  rmf^wy  ^diflUentifitpif^iffimitl 

^tia^ilail  f  bilaiBOBoABidtiptri  fcit^d^n^liiMlis^ijaj 
IbaDkaiqa^ifBafiUiaiiinM  hfi£LiDgBi'iCBftiaT«r-' 

'3CbaiiU>')aa;(rtoo!iMdo'!lni  riw)  i^i^iMdiogl^^ 

>ci(ui»n0an/fMt6ii6t«di  <4udfljrifo5^  >bt^k6t%^isrli- 
ibami  bill^brafacf,  lairii  ijficiM^^ 

)iMMir.^reitric«iBaipaitfMi  ^siiiikvtliatfo^>titojagii- 

.  H) -b^idcc  <«r]k6tolMttti  Add  «i0cl«.vi9Tl(fDdM4k 
-feaUaibto  ivioiM'pH^  jnoiiM^C^Lbfl  aUu!  It 
jn&igttt  cantyr  t  «B  js  Jaig^  btnhe^/'tbuki^ 

fbomEtinrboMiittaer^^watiHiftiis^^  r^/Lo^ 
-«^^  bt  flo»r/of  ^'thetBaok  tMonor^fij  1^06. 

olbei«flttyl4!nBn»k>»  tiiAtrciieiTie  bf  jri«t^>U>Bli- 
laUaeed;  ttndnfl  fniUitm  loflft:«£  knai'hM^ 

-tiut  'ttoieB"itt[tb^/itotemrfbflfee  'Jibenrj  q^Ho 

/widkA^  ,i6tiiniiUipis;iv4te  aaoniifie^  oiobaiti^ 

-Jniiref.iiiiaQdttr-.lfi^i  ^Wh^Mtt  ww^dmibty 

gived  20^  milMoDd  •£fadraioM^i>a>ik»iietMnro 

jtfanre>.ia|  ^iKMfceailiAi  swdk.  bjllQ9iaaeifni)lkaii 
,4rbciliMcaflitiio8^  tibol^Jb  4ibcr;(fe(lvvui^M^r'b»Te 

vlfvrs^  b«ooiiieii»^f,  tM<4«ictRiiiltbat>biiibfiii 
.ij([lfffisndfi]>/Qiei  priMfliiftda«o«o|QfrjMe  jntUfoii) 
-Mi  ttiioI.TMelveinttAaoyr  BvutdLlaBdVl^nMidt'^ct 
«]{Nw:tnild:flf;€U0coliiit;9t"t{H0|r  ifaSMiMidmify 

>tbefiTe8erre  igdVemflng /tto  innloviiKefTiuMM 
randt :'thii>ohug6(Tiiif  iSsoMuUi^attQit^  Utidbk  in 

-oeem  Mr  q^eillo^tfiiod^  mdr4na]ii»4iiap4mgbi; 

,JdklAii  iUafftoniwUtokwoHU^bfiripwuilg  ittiw^ 
:  ifa  :*iiei.  |>al*  ioitlir  *  wid»(i$o  smiA^tr^Hs^mta^ 
aaad  'ac^miiobi|«i^itf^)Of  ffNrMticid>iid«m 
VrKhat b^itpgtfif  bttlhoftAid  |tokm q&^ bonk* 

fandelB  iaig»  n|q)iicH>of  iIoalMiuI  IvD^oftad^t 

^vafltkeighfeot-9^tmiI}i^8tpl^Dote»:$  0ifiA*yfii 
( i^rlosQa^lgfiaaM'MntooOQ^  faiif3>4etQeQdi^d 
jU>  laai  Uiait  19^  mSii0Di(  iiAMffef4bi^MA(o0d 
iii  ^biuatoji)  oavai  bMi3^  <bftt9»ii^t  #  .loilboiiis. 
/WUbh.  laret  Ihftr  tbofntbtir tiket >fimr0s,  f;ar:j^e 

fcAd  in  the/^rea^K^^r^  i>eiug  ttmfibrJ^tMliAg 
. . :  ( The^  imta  ^fdMrowiii  /^bu)b  ^iHwti^fi^ 

^.  ntere  ai»(&ii»i  ol: - tfM|riN«Aii9'  pls^^  m  tb^ 
bmdiMol^  biyi)aa9i^/ii(W.,1^O(($i]^0Hnt 
employed  in  ibon^ivrofa^^e  of  -e^HnjiHidi^i^ 


MiQblgbirfiili0libitiii^;oll«i^jiJ^  mfti^(i^ 
M^mmibikem  andilhti  ^biamai^  ^aiidqil^^ 
jratilnL>iBfidfe^bir|tkeijhf^c»a9^  ci(|Mitib 
Aeft^liiefc)  tiiointMlf artep  I<tf  i  tojjkaagiAaii- 

i^MiiBBtftu^aditsl  ,bMi  <bjp  ^  i^itdioftfiCJftr 
di6ooiint»  akheA^^Qblt.ir  Me  ^nl^aM  b#J^ 
M  Hbe  nuaeamA  JiioviiiM  biB  •ly  yittre»7/The 
'fea0ORjef^thi^didfiH»»eiiTP&fee]ik^ 
ffettiMt<ui.tb^ii^ijk>>Jfflfiliblte<w 
ii|dbei£o«nMV|^iBnQ&  JHub  jilg^imte  iii«^t 

iffiidat  |MtQfiMilaliMift&>iir  biiwti>8»|<to  f«vf|y 

.M€i  1  jEto'A(Rii^bfeaii«f 'tbi9:ifr»rUilmi#qfb 
ildoMjitbii  ctittwtotioftiEqgtocbhiAjaiUaige 
>4e<Bai6AArf)bet)Wgrm^fj^iy>fe)Weilhiifn 

j4adr^>»ilt<»atitttmiiBigo  jpiget  ^tft4)t(H»ir»4te 

teea8ed,i(a^  »  pfafitabl^  ua^?  Tb4>jdii»fifmt- 
tiHtrkali«>f  iij^ou«l»dJia|;«iti|im*  $fj^NmMi 
theitflala4l<MBS^l3aadItfe9n.a£:ixdo»f^  4to 
ik»  fcfihtr:litaid,rf4l  a-dibreo^itilie^'tiiftid^ 
ii»ildl£orof»|WteL  uMjubii^-olifdiesliislfi)^ 
/eis»epftiai{AiffiaiiMvi*^i  ttbe;  idi^m  j^ 
»k  diSTl^eif  eable  i»MD|*]^wilb^tkH^  desire 
<of)'banter<f  1g^lfl<Aitii»>4ein<lftnfi  l#l>6lbilo 

>fMliteviit(mfeljidMiiocft  ,iaflpaitoeirr-i^ 
^»iAftteli^tM,^tA^e8ld&yiii«idi(o£  Ji^^ ; 
tftiul}MMM|d^  lhftlfel9tti»De  Qiiileii49miAbd 
feoisa^nWitdiMnda  Dftdbt  jQ<b€f|u  xil(t»ii*^ 
^Aecaikfl  tegiapririMilitriii*  p^Antf  Hi^'mmilC) 
iacti»g:;fttoayrtrtttly>  ad  c$xmo\MA}i^^^d^e 
/di^QoiiM»irkati/ss4beRimoii»  fivto^Mk^c^aske 
i9o^;eyUI#ivAlM}  laaatiJB^^Wo^be^igtfMe- 

.  bmt<ae»:i(Maa¥kflrt)^  yQum^  maeketajbiilo^iin 
Mj(9{iiff!0fitBaMiaLltet«^t4ci  ^teidor  ^«4(^90P' 
liol  tbemi  J  Xbe  «>to4n«]Qtftir^>a«^'Q|i  4le 
igtabatit^TrK^  vbfftafl'tfiaadMlibY  biUban^iSmiAs- 
/Xbtffdii  a  4i9AbiM  Ad^miiibameffiifio^ 
igDad9/iDd^tiMrMe4u«frcldlbii^  biAe 

T&mntinafkiAyl^vtoV'aiiiA^  i^^ 
ieaj^.ioi^de4i09{'^it«u|m]Aicftve]i«^ 
jaiismimi  loibeafaiiiwonK't^bicbifaf^ti^i^if^ 
mgbikyiaiiii  filMLni  'GoofldtfieiB  aii^i»4ainn 
ki^fimeatiiiitD-ikaft]i^ileaM^M4rfft)^ 

me&aeiniiiUs  b^ik/oa  tbet  gtfa»t»ag^#Ci  JMPs 
nodiXte  Aeiiiai»d<iaK^jtb#r  wpana^  tke 
^mtoidf.  ai{av^gtaair^biHtM^m>«oL^^n 

olia  ktgai  fttyttlce  itfMtif)ial»y>0t  twp^ilb^  ^^ 
pa^e  <if  a  .bfthk^;4ai^RftcMlt  jtfltldiakei^ 
i{«eiuigB.0f'^ba»km<  4o  iAmtrkif(9Aa%  4f^fA^ ; 

and  ti^'baMiait^i^ait^rgi^ditoffijft  ^ 
»Y^noea  ^MtMdaiitQd^  4iaiii4tali^  idBad.^)is 

iwfe  Tbiit >6iiMttplel^ia^N^fl^ idilae^od.  bK« 
nliiv  ^y4agtin.«a«liy  intariiela  4a^  4aM>endeA 


1 


I 


.I«>1. 


/ 


^^<»iHitei«M4M^. 


S99 


iMeDa^H^  iUHi/tie;lMBtitidMi^i|da|A']ieli> 

Mtoihe^fttaiiilwoikiMft^  ,).if.'/>  '1. 

liar  Mr«iig(il  ^(S  itsw^dtobss;  ita^teBootota 

upon  idepodtofft^'  into^'tbi'  fafiiwlus^  isUeh 

toectfge'bftCT6wqyg4ftBteiUb<C»»»iil^ 
tti0  b^Mik.  '•  0^^^1lal  tlbti'i»e  theeh^nmmMw 
ieotti{H»»e<l'ti  Not'Of  tibotiojjov  ^wb^inot  o^ 
W^iifllgiMi  or  ^btph^totliB^  '!liiUb^be«iidy^ 

lkitii4'8  Buiblt^  nuiA^  by  Bur.iiobbiLilbbo^ 
•Itfi'^alrif  iidfH^d8eiitiii^{.tbi»  iMi^Me^^f  1  braik- 
itig*  luicotntof  we  dhd'^liiiit^hw^'PMtaf  >Miiy 
0^  J^  btd&k^l^'redeipUi  iMd  ot^  t^'hntid^i  are 
fiuuietof  ^oa^;!titeoiiaiiliimb^  91'ig^<idm* 
jgMiMd  of "miotk>  littcLiii)f  cnrakn^  to^feoei^e 
tttoito^-ol  chtqiiet,  tbiUii$idi^«iid^««M»^, 
.li^itiifii'  likm^i  /liliB  JimfieibM>t0)  ttieto^loiiB, 

igkpkmitiiii  of 4h«  Ibfceft^iwdfltkh-Mgulaite  t&e 

0ttgbU6ti{>retiiifiiott  to  bafl|itt^'«6ftl'C(S'ic^-' 
^9>  ^«Arittb:  diMotat  its  iotteiittiiinyJisa  Ofty 
^rrit^n  'do;'  tot*  ithp'tthfeet  paM^^ Wt '  feld  and 

jmfi»  t>f  itb«^i«cdi|pt«i^f^bittl»Yt|lwbdcliijffe 
n<l(iliklg  i»OMi  tllftt^'wrkt0O•oider»'^to^i^y 
m<»ol«f ;  ifi  wiio  b^UwritUaitClMflii^  4)dthqitib. 

4taitt;gd  thfti^  8;  bkik»9>q*€ie9i?08,l  Audi  mh^h 

igi^  bimthe'bcMitob^  letidkidfi  ^  Whfttiaro 

Skay  f  Wbeiiiett  do  fl)^  eomS^f*  .Toi  wbfit 

do^  lAiejit  x»w«  thik*  «adflltMic»^'  To-'iohw  c^  00m- 

laiMiitm.    I  -do  .i|ot'*:s]^ieal:,'^o£' dobttKV'Of 

elMqiies^'paid  id  frdui  <m«  bAiilL8Y  toittuother. 

^TheaS'  *r«  mereljr   thmaifeM   6i  >  r^mned 

;adfdiidy0&ai&Hgaiin)Mffbl'ihebfl^         Iracttk 

•<^  th4  ovij^i^r^ereadiircea^f  dMi  bmabg 

Mdin^iU<'y^4idoenr'ii4  «<wlily(c,  -  Their  meaas^ 

4<r  tb^  exU(nt3  of  ^l^ipaoriaioBtiol  iba^  aro 

'  <^afbi<  created  by  ul\^  of  ^goods'  ^hiok '  ba^e 

n<^t  ba^n  |)raid<for  ifrKutob.    Tlub  la  4iia  grtaa^ 

^mtbatidtflig  l^^t  Ib^gniBpi'  She  aeUaw  ha?e 

Waited  in^ymattttiotittoii^jt^at  orddr^ 

'tdiiecah^  tku>iliey>^  QBd'-thaae*  oidew  -tbey 

lodge -wi^ tiMt >b«&ket» lotooll60tiDB4    Ac- 

'€b«itta^afid^  de^OfBtii>^  tbto  baakatbwvs'iaica 

<>f  gbocb  f^  iji^'ongisu  i  ^Qooda  baVe  biien 

1  B(i]d-'-fWhetbet  to  pay;i«ot)*on  to  provide  a 

divididtd  Km  ccn^sWbr^  j<>|iii-atock'<w«ii|^^ ; 


rawft/b^^>apier  JDnWiifo  i^na  duqu^  atiUBt 

at,^tJi»i1>ai||:Li^  laite  tiw* iMstiMief* i 
«aimiaiimi>i.l]Sid  iiiao^vhas»4b§nppii^d{ 
/^j^nibodiaff  caah  a(^tiheidabtoi8rBamedia>^M 
^dbilfaefc 'tw  ;ibi^>  >iDoeb  bavwolan^iltfala 
#igb^l)/iBde^'^^<ibid  UiaJfacAratiBifiKoUvba 
/))fifigihoflie>4iotbi|q^  Ibvt  ^mabtsy:^d  boo^- 
ue^f  ^'N^bingofitbelBindi^bellrai^i^t 
hip^i  p«ofi)  b^>&fea^)ibg  ivp^iqudKiBifaiji^^tiiodig 
Hm.  .Ifis'lmoWdi^Jie  baaiobit'tUfddiipo- 
jialictf  .^aHTtha^lter  is  ieomwwtonadi  ^^^ 
Tboaa  arho/ffifaafaijo  bbMqbfiuaiMl  tiiDKib;ia- 
i'«0iaci:rwi&'aiw#  iqM>B  him  iii>  tipBi;'  Bistiiie 
<kiKhira  ako'ifaift  toay^^tiint^dnarontJfiDoiii 
liki  abovcaaU  that^be  recaivasion  tiiw^ 
iuifi  ^  The:  TtmaioiHg  ^differ^me  >be  atit>aie 
'^aads^to  borrotv^eta^'wtth  a  ahaigBifot^QttiiMt 
iirhi(^^>OMMtdteai'lWi'pfofit  {Thw  ai^^tbe 
lendroi  ibe  Idayv^ st'^the^  QlberiD^4Knne^tbe 
otdewta  iecaM  aamiUy  wMchiitiie  rfaankar 
gkfMtvi  Im^  bis^€iibteiAenfwiliIbe.a6t<iled, 
firifli  Vptbe  obaqi£eBriadiidb'tbeR»8*iHe  tdfc- 
tome»  wiQibave  dviiMri^  afbdiihi^  %iidiiby 
:tS4  «he^piea  ^Ucbibe  l^i'aiikhanadi'bor- 
'YOiwe«Bita^draw>«pcta-hl0haQ)t.(a  ;.'-  "-«  /ii;: 

i  ^!U#'^aii(d^a^fiiniiabtUrw<>indtbt}factoi 
(eartreae'^aigmfidaabw'  iii»ith»jftftt  {^a(^^tbe 
T€abuioeat<of>tba&k  dbpteil  gii>ia6iiiiDodHi&» 
>oii ^pital^>^)«rei{th'^bnddta^a)ei  iTkvpiik> 
tndt[^dobiitfroiiif'«QiDiM^  ;Mor^i|h0reJaie>iapIy 
19  pints  o«t-ofo|(MliiiOf>Wiih<ji»ih0iitTocei^ 

:Sfac«B4l3f''^Wl^i^«>  a'WMAer'vf  ^aidiabi  imr 
.por<iaiio«Mibi  4|Qiditityf<afovofibiine^iat7/^ 
idiMMttl  ol  '^  baDfc4epaifda^fm:its4Kii8toniibrB 
teyinl^  tosaihaa  ti^dyji^?'' W)iatei>Wiinal^ 
igMdS'  HMnmuUste  -w  banda  iarhiobrf<tsabiiot 
&mi4diatiil^  dad  ^benat^'-biid  ^oooae^feaAy 
'fi^dan-ftbtiwtiOvviUiM  iJPterfaottiaipltemQa- 
>i»ttlif|gi'tottpaiN(btaB«»goMi''af't^aAl  aallie, 

fidaf^cSy  iiK)Mim>'tbentiiean>bfi'«|><<^^ 
'Wbat«v^'i(Uraa^ loompcd  UnitrioastofBieb^ 

>bitfraa>nMMlpi  aa^ornidt^  {bani/tMy^acQI^at 
dao^  eDtitmabJ«i(fi'dk9iBriah  the  pbwef>>of 
bbflkeri^itol leoi-oiit  diabcdfut  'm^Th^kA^tA- 
wkvlQwL  '^  Tbirdlyy  baAb»  4o  ^D<>t  ^s^aa 
w.ebltb  b«^oii<S<6^pMi«««Qi  oT  tb^'iKiteiB. 
'^Jboar  ih^anl  fOwiJOoaoM^ed  «f  arpofi^et Jlo 
deinaad'ftiMie^i  hat 'that  power*  is*  wxt  ai- 
^eroia^  ibe^  «ioaey  ia  not 'obtfdoad  by  the 
I>^iiHbeyx^dlUa'trifltiig>^xteat;  'FoartUy, 
ibe^  nal  action  4(rf  ia  l)Htik  d^nsbta  ia  ila  i^eiiig 
ani^itiraiedlftta  agent  4>eti^!iMb  two^hoktoiB 
efi^'cdmwojditiea^  tW6"pei«onA''6i^agbd'iin 
btiying^^andi  i^lUn^^goiKk^  A  afeOar  ^r^ 
away  more  goods  than  he  baya,and  plabea  ^xrMli 
hia'  Mbl^it  aj^^w^'t($>Te4eife  m6ney>4ii' the 
ie«<^k]f  tba  dUbrpnOei  i  Ilia  banker|>aaa^ 
cm  tbb  figbit'  tb  ^raaettt^  jnoiley  toi  anoth^ 
«Utl  ^wbo*Betiiy«B't»bay  ^ooda.  Thk^rigbt 
ta  %brrolii^^^tiia  botroMf  buya  gboda^ti^ 
it;  and  tbton  tba ^thma^etiim  'ia  ooip^lpted. 


MO 


^^t>&tn)^nimm^^m9ii$. 


•Mb 


tbiDk  of  the  stote  of  the  hnail&^^W^M^fM 

^9gk^w^rtsi  ^km^ o¥'Vmim^<^&;^  of 

«il^tBlen0#'di^(^9^t  a^'^^^^iB^  oJ>'4b^ 

M  ^1  '«h^!%t<yAf^&iF^M^^ttfte^''^  ^ 
^1^^ '  tv^ealth/'^i^I  tlfe  'lifA'^ti^'  df  "j^db^ 

•flwtft  ^foy^thk^lb^ifeS^iM^b^ 

liif^^'tole  a»d^|»^««taM^fl^^nbSie][d{|$^ 
^^te  th'(y^^'{h»W6§t^^^K^^^jr'tK« 
c(jfd«tf^Tbfitat)^<'fieI&^toKy@  {i^^ffcfUfo^l^K^ 

t(i«fh«i;ik<Qrt;>l^fl^Jd^  biS^^jM^e^Jllifi^ 
Mfy^fhi${n)eMf^^uiWfi  f(^^%bii&in^'!b»f^'', 
«tod<tb't«e '^^(iiietH^  ld>g|^<l^ 
^at  th^  te^  ^  c^^tH^itfes  tllK^^1^f>i£^ 

«hif^^m6«i«ii>b|f-d(i^e!i^t^/^ 

{^ft&ed>'  Id  >^)  tf^tft^aai;^'  >f^9at»tlM^nl^iUs 

'fAotmm'¥4ifehfft#ill^l^  C^m'fiiiA^f  *^^^ 
%i)  ^^dj'idi»  >h«^«^  ^^^^^fi^^^im'^y 

-tmr%>&ey  h^^#i$ld'  ^d^^^ni^ hfl^^'!i0t 

^tiW>$^othei'*g($ididIi T^^'thl^tf  htttkte^ 

i6^ii^idkit^f^^W>^ifhaift'  UHteetr4ieadi'ft^d'h? 
4tr  tni&^iA  \h  ^fkififthfadi?  'th^^dbi^bf^dltie^'^ 

^»lfaM'<iK»u§d^foi^iiy^hfei^^  ^'mtSA, 
-IrtA  4MII41F  riOc^  f6^'1>ft^^^^ttii^^.l^'nfb 

>(Atb  btttikt^t^'  ptorM^tlM&iA^imh^f^  fiH^H^ 
^(f ^tMAtiibg  «hU)  ao^<MUtf^did^  ^     .:i^:<  mj 
t  Btf^  b)^  tke^lttW~«l'<1i>ltoM^  til^  <6f^  i^ik 
-^mM  AIM  :«6r  jg^ ;  ib&tlluli  ie»^1)eh«;t^ 

thA^H  4!^ti«^i^Qi(^^o#>tlf^  dkii^,  ^ 


UUUPU  TraCHBSpV  ^rS^Sro  B    ff  uinVTlUvl.  Will  ^UID^ 

vfnDrOB  opTlDjPVjp  wToDr  tfie  HMKKlCfiuCQD  $BfQ.  iHo 

Heft ti wdtfwM^w  df ^^iy^^ocMfe'  HeraStsiMBraj^ 
«^i^  ttp4Ve«'i««^M<^^^ies^b^ft^'  '1il»  fife 

ktt'^f^'rir^rd^r&tt't^  Ih^  t>^n<AISd^'i!iiB^ 

%(^ii^  lfikw^'{h«'i(^M]^<$t»k!»^'^d6^«M' 

%ldi4^fB«'%hc?^5dtt<!«  gi^i^iiJtt-^Ai 
«dttb^i%«t7lr^  4«l^h^'iyi  i^M^^^«RdiM  i 


bte  toft  8«ii«^hiWi«p  Wf^r-'i 

e(mp6\  'ift^^  to  W^fmdetitft ;  l^'^tM 
liikndU  vp^M^bti;'  ot'  fd^  ai  a^i^^m 

i6^«^fi^d6ltirf>*ie^ftife^'*d  y^fllli*^ 

Wtib\y'  boir j^  W I  trtMttt  ^^4re  ^^attwere  •_  ._ 
■tatfk^ifl^^oiMl^rffcd^  tet^%m  '%oJ  «}%e^* 


1-^  J¥f;b^'iibW^qiii>'^e*ti^'>rif  tee'*' 


&^ 


t€tM#i^Mti#»  ^€)M9€k 


isk. 


and(MM^  BfaMirfBe  «b]b>tbitnsi^'piitebflad^^ 
dMtiiikttii.v  ilnr&iqesspeUe  of^tUft  M«^ 
tloiH*  tta^utay')]Ha<ii&itli6/  coirittand'^^'caxas' 

hfttid8idril«)ftB'>WMlb»ytw«^i>ddd  }<i^^ 
or  iciillbe^hliDfdiF'tf  ^ot^'mho  totpwiudU^ 
newrreut^iQiiiM^  b€3^<Mf't)f6hfia^m|^  -of  NUT 

tkfiial^ron^^^tlw«fto<A^teidia»ge(  ^^Asdvot^ 
ofidrfiUA^Ii^f  ^OHlte  fuifiom^^  deleft*' 
tlM^df'  ikfdtS)blidiiio«d/idbm^2iiie^t|Mir'ttejr 
alM>  #1*)^  U«b  iaMitoute  Hd'  ttUeir ^indHUttti' 
<mMK>ioeN^  til '^M^bg  the  taikhr^  lof  ^>M«%r 
c<)bit>Mei,  tlmflc'iMftgtiig'ixiiaDyilioreRpeiv^ 

(kTkniittef'wiatrth^scrgiivingflMr&^iia  Av&k^^  niiicU»i7idiIbv^di&ft»r^fwliett  ikm  rev^  ^oif 


aaireBidtfof''ipare^'wtet^  bMUlilf»iid-*f«itMri«a* 
liiidflyeed<bVlh/fe^  bky<aad  ^B<m9i[iBiai?4BriM' 

d0a^<rlo6»  of  ftto  (M^dtal  ^coitnQBedrlMr*  fiie 
wkiiiinDed  in- Itidldibg^^firtiiLb  Abroe(^toWMr( 
hridl 'be6vf>cfhlsi^d^  8Btiholikiiitiied)''iirillr^ 
Biig]hthJoApittd*,"fMigTttfak»fattd  tfeki  Jopineii 
iftrfthofoolcmiiee  a|id<depondtiieiwfli^^fiiigffdBlil'^ 
llf  dtMikttlbw  'qttmbety^  t^d  aiiiknnibso^irtiiiiy 
o(HBt>g^nbrf  wealth'^bldi  >&ad  /^MTt  coiubto^i 
maledt  iriiiaaTiT  eodtln^iitM  ^eoatiMdl  '>^Ai 
lidDiiteS  endldra  fbmjce^  lUelLi  '«•'  *tl^  IadwImi^ 
OfefMiaitF'aiid  Dovet  SUbwra^  hkAidtiBthifeA 
vppaiXt'mt^}^  kt  the  maftSn^^itind^lHidf-noil 

retaini  •  ISMscuexampbs  |>i!i6blattftilt»ifltt6raV 
tbirt  eiirasl(Dtilte7^<»irTudW%tito|iriiefl^rfak)b^ 
intrtjit  fan^  toAaadiptiobofI(fbo»dt«rid'/mfcit»^ 

gi^(tii^«4i^  teationr  ^leiUe  jflr]tltltt>t]tt7«lotM 
&/linited  by-atariMiiDr/iUM^bf  St^  wi4 
ings:'   Itiwa  ldpat:^llhom^ntba»'q1mtfoItf>t()i 


offfiaofq  BndqFHifortdi^atel^  it'iftariiiijstidiil^ 
eult'  onei-  <  !St  a^ahrdyal  vezrf thanA^  iiay  1hm( 
voMl  ^dmiBB^ey  %bwif^maDy:r'^l>)v«9rs^tedE^ 

limdi'^  iaffoM  td^>mak6i;|taikilHait'ealaiiiat)Bq 
oidit^i^mmtst  /ifrneraMOTiijr  ivi^e/'^iSt^ 
tb««gi»<Qif>'^eMe8ai4i«txta6<'M9efi^^ 
niiifBnt  ia^enable 'a'^itnattAtfai^i^^  4®tect 
tiictei.^ ' '  UaOnippy g^;  fLovm^kk^  (th«sb  sigbb  'ap^ 
pBBr«a|;  ar[|iid8t^iMppdHiiiierdi6i9Mii^itlien 
tberfniinds  Wof-f  %8nrei^ wd  ^Ubnowei^'^mre 
much  indisposed  tbrfircHib6rT4^etiv'>''^Fh!e3Bau 
eviii'of  «tihpr6dt(e«iiM  .e3[q^<}itaie  'O^ibs/iii 
scMaoilt  6f'prcis{)eHW|s-«fii0ik  fird^  jcft  Mv0t 


'^*(T 


aMv^<!  <^biar>«hcr^qi«'^lo^^«I  b|)«etfleimw: 

kiailr  dmtertiikiH^  ftjr'wBoee)<cgobB^tn#  ^"t 

tbf^  ttdittdnri'^Bbarefaoldem  -^fJthkn&^jaiitiiA 

BMrbEftttblniiaiTttiiillitddB  >«f  .!ieheiii«k  cdaf" 

conibliMimi^f^baurirf  ib^ine  ielianoe  iw^'^tlMi 
fcAhr0ftaife>«i(to»^df{jlMnkbtBi>  ^^^i|r«)^  cd^ 

Willi  fidrtai:'#hiA)Br;L'6hiflre9«'fiiid^  o'tTaad^  Bak^ 

gttet'iiaikiea^cotiiilvnKiiise  mewrnse^eimai,  ffl] 

theTflMBalHiIcf  *4&  tiatloa jara  •os^plM  byAe- 


aiidi'abtiiidatitiifaamrts^idi  erer  4^e '^13)01  diefpi^cmoHiOti  (bM^M»to'''tUi}>  e^suhiptton  ol 

land;  aod  «t^fyn^a^(flist.aB'ibfili  buUt^fiilda^  oa  ^paeda'thei  ftdhra.  *  »Tbe  fahkfen^'lflle^ 

eKOoBisirt<e!n>b^^iiiedt^aadnef^  doe  il'«a»^'  Bor'#atf^af'*'ikit|raiiifa'  toifeTdldi][«e/'aBiff''tii9 

gttijBal  and  'W)yaiiMpH'^litfii^itii8tiiat[(ktiger  comia^  Uelh,  iand  ^Mtt8^'t#faTtfae^  adttmeM 

if'Wofert;'itipid)y'«i^edf«aiidtte  t^  iottfi;  i&mII  ^1lL0'r)dld<ndvc«f.''   CompanlM^aiie 

d^nc^add  fdi^f^dodapsfAHB  titt'Strehgert^  !bnMififb((  tola  «liMkbtB£witii|th4iT  woAaBf,^ 

bht  theil  aicb  IW  liliei^&ne  wtted^itri^  mottt  dj^  xk&tLMM ;  *4diiif^(dd(Ri  eabilndiib  Toskkl^ 

fletdt^ao^  mMt  uhQld!nfal'4o  JMdi  and  obejij  baiAM.p4pM'A)V  wpt^n^dnlfi^        |nopeytf 


Is'sactificed*  bn^mmptK^, 


»  1  n 


j  Li^l't»mow4»UTvtigain  ta  the  lendBsgcfi^f 
Ijinilbew  We:  hiare'seaiL^  hovf  siff^h  th^ 
eiiij)k)^entdf 'tlie$r''l(ind8d&>the  (Maeoofit^i 
ii^  6f 'wmmbtml  biSs:  ctisa^  aaf«r  r^^ 
natld' aikiongatr  iheni,viiirUab0faif.'«iay  be'tiM 
ol  e^ito-taiidiD^*  'JBdt'baBlb^  leim^^aliio'il^^ 
b^mrowerci  <^artdi<y-di£%i^ti;t4tlbd.  >  W^teoiw* 
t1ui&i»hikeradiDt«fiDiEa  iko  aBS«imaa(i^'eiteiil( 

who,  flhall  Bib  tin  stare  bf 'AmmI,  fslolhiagj^  tke/«tto.etil0&t(iof 'a|Koalal3lmir'{  ^< 

andiinaMials,  whkb'ihe  natidnilpossfesmi  itar>k>a9svaA^8tttAv'aiid.|iBrmkwni€;  tiK itidi 
foff  new  Bntecpriada.  *^Eh%ji  do  tote  o^a  th»  { adhtt  ard  kiitr«tpbfiba  ;^them«iH>*hiMB^<lcr 


S«t  ttKhfieali  M  thi^  cetnidetioha  k>f  banlaigl^ 
e'hboftgfl|te-4nBi&et  «oajrr«xvcnQnee  ff^' 
tiidite(tii«ttS^>*iiivtb€Jtat)N>tiiit0  iHjiffowm^iaBJt 

reeiatanFM^iii'I^soiUlrJhiiiB;  ilk  is  i^  tma> 


ItTtit 


HM 


seMed  Iff  tHe*  eteqn^{>ftiA  inrby.tittt^fiiigBahT 
(^^wtttejitkovijgli  /It^/nT^^M  /regiodtitbiehtTiftf 

c;iijfaila /fiatliMidr  lOalu*)^^^   c^^ogfl^  if  4li» 

ufoTwd^  aodlJiat  its  ^pa^^tm^e  in  tfarrlMnk 
iodvdi6trts  <»f  ll^ltfitld  «&h>m^iK)ed  Ii6p«^d«fi 


QHtJt&0<<K^er«Hftt3d^(*'flNBlW^  wni4'«^otikiB< 
dfoKm^pclur  of  -^ufutnMA  i:AiD^^iVBifni6hknte 

djofm^it  Boatt^f  meltl  plo^d^iini^'je^Uarrt 
the  me>^^!f(!i^QmiJbliwi0l9lfrbe>tl^ 
<fiii|p^{;Iidfm}r  bQri)owe»^sg«ji«tTeatb4%l|^«^ 
[^lS,is'a  iomHreitt  'Oominr^a0e>t(»'*d0ei^])uale^ 
mcist  of  fihe*  tiToc^nesr'IdMM  d^ctibed;«ad«ij 
tb0  gefiml'td^  GitT^^ftmA  fittftdmlop^ 

aednidtet  btHk'it  is^  bot  *  ]imq^0Q^,'«aT^  k. 
^cd^e^tfigly  api%o  wnftad;  >  ;  Jt  &f^>the1iii^ 
t^nliotv^im  ':0ri^'  Uatf^'dDty^fand  tiiii^'  l^'rmo 
iBeans  <ffae<ino0t»lrope(rlant*liAlf^'bf  lii^lxadk^j 

lQaiir68[Ottt  olng^liiA^^rafrrir^NMideobti^ 
element  In  tbeir  ,4p%tt^ttmi.:  thei  iMafcie^ 
ii^inely)i?wbicbi  ili«7  htm^'Off^  lefldingV'ihe 
exlettf  of  "^  tbeir  ^  'ability  to!  .vttttb  aidvaiittiefl^: 

i$«/fiopiiijkht9^of>c^dkMtf  IlKfikM  aft 

aimnt  afc  j^leasnhre ;  ^aad^lbitB^l^^fi^i^Miatfl^ 
oj  ft  bfa^<tbat  H  is^an  a|iicd«titaftl^cHISfte,'«f 
niiediiiiii^ of  exofaaagfj^a/bv^faai^^^'a^p^iferr 
of  t>«yliig.iiomp6s^'iof4flbt8^gbrtii  wt^t^ 


niift'ket  t><iHJifrfi^er#ttlfeit)49fiBb^  dimaliedi^tof 
wiftfTiMt  nma  t  wtinr  iiwPMHniBiiin^Miidni  <ibm 

a  igf|ft)rt/^mxidnb«9}t>fe  iwtit^^oQ^  and)  ttiittb'  idi 
isrytkfiKevenis'fvrbkiiiWb  fgMgj  ondMiaattgdk) 
tli/^  MscMeea,  Mte«)0idil8dli  atiisiiorkr  ibemn 

ii)i^fAibtiM(Tnithfindgm  ctf)  an  d^^pfoadUnvr 

iHyt'bM^^tM4)feUrra2iiJ»<^riMtl  Ijbrojt  ki^ei 
sMdv'^'^'^mtdb^H^  influenioeaiaetiiiigfbB  ,4h»i 
t^jbaktfeoariftfHil^i^wiM^  |aadei|Q7^j 

eiljbei^  tcC  hafgn  aDinlitMari  ftaft  o(t)^zr'^iiv^eaj 

Ibitff  «lw(m€ilr<itUb^g6M0i(if  t^oat  nK^ 

tbose  Mddy  ofsit^ftTardopa^taiaoUi  tbanmi^uiir 

Mtty  JieeeiMmljrn  b^'-ffboiaglit,  iiaadt'  conmi 
qtMMj  Ao^jbeaotBoriipttoWcSBetKifcwteadnQtftirf. 

8pic^i^aHBlgtMtiw<iU%{b<id^^ 

qt^pfifflj^^^fM^Md  ^tbidkeny  riderdhaBt(^i  andk^. 
|)tmhibtam^«ftidrFTt|ie>laee^  4)iritvrideafTkBAl 
rftUt^^ara  'oAton  JduwwMaioiitt/ 1 wwrojiaife  r tb^^ 

lifewio|>ei(itkmt  ia^ifttMr/^iaeahtokiaadeaintittb' 
a']»i4ei^a  Amfapili«»^ofi  ^<ii«eall*iiJ  oi(tbd:r 
conMrytmagrndeiHiMtfilw^lMn  bf'iiift  |K>^inDr[ 
to^neovt^DHQftliiie  raitiala&6if^-Wb!ob  i^fitejr  :bad ' 

e^*b6  oj^ldd^ik^  Aieil/  avciiaiyl)?  <  fWbatrnonar^ 
b»fdt>»eo|ld  aueM  itheMMftAgtnniieir.tidiidL 
the  tifrhde'  fUMtliyeM  abdliifaiiii^MnitbaB-i 
No^u^fiilotf^gt  ift)4}]^iMiyrQrf('tiM  Jappljbf^, 
itM^tfifiih  leaowrdiyijllfiaitfoi'qign  nflBdom  > 
ca»>licF>pAifaiaiiiiiiHi)k»1fl^^  tfiti^  kni:; 

^t«<  tniiRi^UcI  ^nluMtnb  ii&TOMe,^  ftiil  j^  baa 

^Blk^  ^nalll\*iatod^^nftlr^4baft  b^mJ^rJand: 

bontrive  to  make  known  tbe  grofmaldtaaeari .' 

bleittr  w^iyb.  BaH  1iMi^l»iM)«aii/lhcM»diQf 
k^MHutoeii^  dtfiaibiiii^AeiMfaaUlenoe  o£  ^t|hl; 
tardrkpMMftft  tinton  :  Atit  iM^ngi  ican  ^ef$k 
htmmibfl  ooeteloiMdpb^oav*6f  m^ao&i  r.  Xba  * 

tkft)  iMttbigtvilRfao  ntfiallif>b»  itia"stifiai«ml 
llif^mllaiils  Jtoaftldi  tQ)|M««ifa  idaioortinl^mqr., 
haflfta^'S^itiiaii^  goomlfft^ir  t*tnfab[gik>«b| 
jMjwkat  Alt  <s4»llarrMMs.^tkel(ba]^0r  gnm 


CcmmtteM  Orifm. 


./W 


The  deatrnction  of  woalth  throngh  anfiniahed 

■JtMilt  and  fiiftnfo  :oaB|itiiH4s  ilwolmitD  >lli^ 
aitKbJiiMltiwioHM-dto^  «>M':tiilei*;>«A-< 

ttb»NliMi^iu-i  l[ftik>1^>idMWi<n|»'tli«:nrt« 
nfMdi(ociBBt;lt«iAiitliailJeBiiW'''w»^tum'^ 

iiiiiiitiiiii  iiMi^iton  UM  '  •wiradiiigi'  ftosnitliMiltt 
•Jnateatcd  4aifnMiA4lb«i0nl 9"th«  airtrttw- ^ 


waiBdMMppi-HwtfciitoitpndLtfiDl-t^gCrtri' 

■Mstaliettor. .  >ilbw  «MUfipKlTed'*o  Ik  Mota 
teiBinKiilieiiMbfcoCitU^ot4tfJl«44i'  ^^Ebftt 

<liJp,>'^aUliloBaiikt:i^4'Ei^iM«'iadMU"It 

rtaadB,  onlew  th«fi««'ilM>bgkti^«wi^^M4 
tilHBahi>faniiitlMiteMire<bpt<ibr4e4iu(iig 

IlclgdbtiB9<ttla^nMm  vti  flMxtsi  6«  iMft 
fill  Ti^i^iiiilBiil^liiiJ  iimnii  11  Aow  nvtifin 

•kni  ibont.<i^en.M4Krthiilg«!iAit»«eK"'H 

iw^iMtlkui;  fthsAti«lw.B«Kb«r>oi''««te»-M' 

nilifictioO'Krf  xu^iLmdi'    U><4h»^iAot.doM 
good  ov^tirU,  ifc  i»m  itibf  iit»  MMiiated  r*- 


tofO'  (o£'^Jtbd  ^>T«f}l  <  itoiM'  i^w9'  .liiMnir  th^ 
""     ■    "  '  liie-«fder'>t»' 


£Miki^d«C  Msia 


■dMl,'Md/l«ie.4 


lfae-.'bKak..i'  WlM'r«lHitfaeL*ffi»ot>u4'tbe«iu- 
■jMHi  -  ^nntiM  :«■  )loMi<;«iid  ^  tfiMMutl 

bad  HRt  been  MMnd^  w«nld  lwr«fW|p  liedi 

«w  pro««d  >tolud«NdM«>  wMAiiffdbwit'^ 
fdiiekiwtiml' iMMW  fdid  not' d»  ili»' ; -Audi 

ftayi»-dt^i>:&npWininawrily«atami  ikk 


QjilKtioQ,.  .,-  ■,  .  ■■ .  v..n  ■■■'■■''^'  ■-■-'■  ;■■■ 
'  BiiC-if '«tfflM  mnat  WMife'tWr'tHli  .wlM^ 
tb<^'utH,-ltotr-M«tIi^t«  M'prtiV^bif^.'iti 
tWfotaM  'Tle^pKltHl^'UdiflUn^yiEiiixtt 

ivihei'Wuitof  lMo«4s%e;'aMUtfB7[idt«  ^ 
obawvaiiafr  Md  i«fleiit»Ht,->U6k' jt^BteVltt* 

H^otllfedr-'kut  eHsJB  Is  npi('i«6i^)ylilic'ai'c^ 
wwdiidr  p»*«rt7.-  If  Art  -ffipritinriifi'df 
wtMlth  is  Mel  bjT'idse  carfa^Ult'ol'sHt- 
idMios  etron'in  MWftki^Tbii^i^oiti^ 
BHf  dttiltAe,%Bt4be<kiDviMbiil{t'^J^Slufr^ 

tf'<Linniia«Y«t'.  di!ttiite4  Ac«t>i'w)^  t^^i^ 

ttdSl'ta«nrinfflS(«sMipl  iih^'of  rekliiM  jiKi&% 
ifg«»d««et9  n^t  prediicfld; eMefit'  upoU-^ 
TOPyiUaog^  'p«mtBiMiiW  tfaat  i&f^,4Bt^m 
dnaudj  tf' bft^bera  nsnr'Iedtr^zc^ift^ftpoB 

sw  d<«<!dBtfl  4ba-««rt4.  B  is'lbenWti^ 
that,' asdw'-tlw  'toHtd.  'c^fctiiitttatf^' (^ 
Eti^Hik'-tfltdak-'wId^-.WpbQe^  cdftoben 
spmiMl  ov«r  the  Whofe  glol^),  idaiir  009^1 
otMidd  be«)ade.b(rf«V9flUid;'nlidefU6i^ 
«<  findbg  dim^^  nuAfta  fadbM&i  Eindit 
A  wAr  HWc«dt<»  fHS&e  iik'Indj&,A'>*^>^^ 
MtiMBt  «^  «  proi^Mti«e^'&riff -lii  -ftpiAtjciL  aild 

atfotwplUMd  tt^  jd^onfal  ^''titibvanl 
I^Baeh'«MtaitB'ttt«  f««n»OM\iir  tiitUin  iiiiif 
fee  '■  wi|)td6dt  -Ji^'  ■erbt.  tfef^tetiaW  iA^atisea 
Afty'tt«tb»rBpaM-  Btilf  tf  fit^iBtl^iliM 
aad  DMrnAikati -BMrt  Im  ^atfaimdWd  q^ 


Commerci€U  CrUe$.  245 


rfiftv>ifii  jfltmRhte  tigB^iOJi  tb#rfmnitrtr 


«Ke 


rowing,  for  tntde  fliiay  be  so  proq>erQ^ft$9i^ 


M^|lk%JbM)Bstji^i»lktttbfH^lBcn4-i}dtJ«|^ 

JliKf>  s^iii^ib  ift^tikejeiaifacodisptMlt  o|i  4;ha>^b- 
>JWOiW>lwhft  ifcqid»aifatoly  ttewksferpiivpofe 


)«UArio«iistitete')tbfi>fklatlMKil;  ltB¥iiigiI»(iirt 

fUgMfifepAud  {MieaMtthbjiiMiigiitd  btnnkm 

jQfAM^  Hies^  lc(mviAutaMr3M^nl»  ioindicatfe 

##||e^chi» .  pwiinlifi  fi  [.joMy  ^pjcani^  aBdiieuybUk 
are  developed  in  all  comioercial  classes  ^liAMA 

rft»^ttre^lfafr^ki«ite  nlMndi^i  laBrdifidniylJa*- 
l#nr«l^  j^rtrifeftbejgii^httifa  <M  AippflMri;v^*hqn 

p|iMua  tod  igmiKilteijihinda^  anid  ik^ii^ 
tfbi0  jilirtiger/£Qig0|fcn»  mriftie..i<13aih:}MM 
9MI98  ta  bdltli0to|^iAa«l»M|»  tkdBe>i^ 
|i^lifeMVibift»  vfatia^irtwrfr?Aia  bMdlaafantoB^, 
I<vo1v«^aqA  At;|rMp|»ariuHtt  olithibCQidak^ 

Uke  ixiMlAti^n  ']B«)r}iMqi6bk9drloiv^^^^^>^ 
ftoNliofiaBiftdt Jia«a  |MaDQtfii|Klr.ibs.>aadaB8ijtDd 
|Ml^^tM«itfAjtbrirdntioBi{i  8>o.M[r  ,>i>iii;j^ 
x^nBiitil  jdia)^  );teoWUbilitbl«af<b^tMi|g 
^vSo^oaM  ruk0f«l(idieaiii^lv^kkiariadv  ^ 
kjjpg  ofl  iMnktefi  tlte  fB|»tkaL4iover:a^lij|sfa 
l^Oj^lvii  'AttA  jeTtittgwwbfwsl^liMii  ^Eiaoidi'cia4 
itfiictk>mtoi»f  an^i  liitonftlinit>drisqfti ' « Jl  fanta 
4i^ao«nled^>olt<imi■o^alf*i;)JHMfa  |MttidijiMth]«| 
Iboit^llfM.  4t  Bi^Uav^IJk^es/atledt  aboni^oM 
belaiMiii  ki&i>witiM.>gbUi(al4>drtiDa)8QAlbs| 
iinp(ir((%.a<F  notiOoitiMfiCtiio  artret.ofi  cheap 
«9.tlBar>diaatflu)i[  HlMisliQjitti  idiat  a.'dniii 
oil  gi^  Mi«a>  «ilafrft^  th^  flfei  eioAoao  o£><4| 
oaeidcs  tnncliTOcHfeQd  i^d^§kse»lik')he<.daciiag 
tbHoiji  v«{  rtfta^  i^rieateMko^  Ujaoiiste;  i;hib>pi»e^ 
tibial  ittMi.  0  &<i  tak^  Juaofl^andr  on  nfi^oad^  ( 
ibftia^^poalsLtoiJact^'tT'ioiteiii^  lhto4stflitB  go^ 
i;ii9i(fl»loiMfit' JjDila  ik>Aflek  iaat^ima^a.tif 
tbo^Qflonedo^lbtd  ibiM*Mleft«kiirtr  alC>butdgod8 
I bUMltddfdl^t; jituai^hft ak>wWlutfre  $tii(ymi.iq 
|fc9tiMklrDitoiiiiMu'[I  niU  aoi^apciftk  o£(the 
goMiaMbi  Ba9kii6£>EBg|aiid,^f  |»e<gilfiiiuH 
UMi  ^nU  (rf  dtft^bfiiM^  (faptaenleAi)]:  iiotea> 

^ei^,iw),,^^]^K,$^^1^.^9^^^       i!^>^ffiaBledj;:MitASfi(o«kapJaDgna^^  ,ii£.;^tlle 
1^,^ M^^l^^^^ ^r^c^ff^  ^iiA*^  Jivib^plulisa^^  B%-milBi4tia*f [«>^niigwi 


^?ftW ''zf'^W^"'^  sf41<^?W^eyb»iu8fc^oti<^ 
^  ^Iteji  arq^L)vf^^i^v,l)rf^i||I^i#^{K 
^^4^1^twitJ»f4£avif^ 


W4e, 


it^  )^J^^  dflHfe^ifeMI  IWfe  *lftp? 


M^yf}dfi^  i^]will  ba,  wd©6^  mi)fttrl*«il^?f*i 


saii^\iwpii:if4/u]Mn        ^l»#9!widlngfja^ 

must  looK  6ut  for  crises — sharp,  sudden,  ^nd 


if^ni^pmi^tttfrei/  ,ljli>(it'^&ba  )iiapppNMt 
;^EHdc  ;<»fi{f flii»cfiiei6ltia  Jaiiihbn|»ffpQie:ia( 
a  year,  by  lending  all  this  gold.    Why  then 


VOL.  Lni. 


N— 17 


L 


Me  ■•■«i»Msm"'»sA. 


tftlWinWWnftjffJ.  ,J« 


Mttiory'^  Risk  Sditciiiio: 


■K2i 


!,«• 


^l^atpry^t:/  ^rUL  EdtKoUop, 


M 


.Sittmy  of  IrUh  SSwation. 


dering  of  tbe  hftbitations  of  chietkfaridjoth 
I'lkslitriM.  ifud-faU^ADd 


Mi«"1-r«*((ll*9nii 


Di«t«i«f  Ji)itblin>i  >^itltiMdDi<  Y^TMHlS' wttfr- 

s(«M'  9f!'TeiM(MBr^'wkati"it(>faildUMt>v«rti4i' 

ttftff-.mdkM'  it^antii);  'jmA  m  '^tltl.:aiHm 

^Wf'  did  'tbeiMle.''  irVbepiuidei^t  ^ft  Lp«t 

'iMwnM^uWlB  kipTduM^IaD'.haDkBalKi.Mft 
diiMtt<th«tl«B(i^toiCheiFtMadi,iiitli<<Mdkii^ 

hieh!ariajDO^ 

tbIstrifulQieatKMMied,  tfadyildhwe^tbd^jAj- 
Aa^' ^utvenit^;  ttt'cariiaoe^t^  ttoktri  f.&I 
liMtf,  1)lfe'JiUi<>HlDg,.i>innridl'*eiiMdiUt 
fWiAditd  tJi«<tolnK!Tytef  Sb'UMrctABido'Ak 

Wteni  j^ave  of  laiirtflM  [I  ii/1  i«B ,  te  fiUfai«iij 

Etabtiti'^MIierto  eitiiiEhji<  a(id!<ki'll«3tiM 
fUMf  Kitl|?'eiartifU--foahd€id  IbbiinobsOM; 
^f'Alli'HMlavrV  'ia%e«(infinatad?gH>uSdvii^ 
thiff-ttiOMMtsr^  bMMue! Hltemf Brd#  tbd.int 

WsM^MnB^ofTfiflrltviOotld^k  -  ^  "i> .  !|,,. 
i''I«ftniedidle]iri'4>ef<ner>tlhb  :^Dg)oiNoiei3lt 
invisistij  '^trattT'-cSotts  moMi'Kit^  indde-fAr 
ttie  T^fMvnOlwf  l^d  iwngibuaMonl  4fj{th« 

it^icb  hafi'MUM^M  ia'^asQ^  afSUM, 

«<»dik>f  bt(i^3fj»di)fefeii(l«b«f  riwgy  aMbUN, 
-iRNl  AM6iifUiBt-<oe<<|)raicMj>iwfaBe'iUal(UTi'Ifa 
'n«0  ifr'wM  cink«id!t!bkt  '(n^tWaAoidiiLb^ 
'ii'l^tot  g( In  lufyi tfturth liiV L[rit»id']4rhi>-Ttb 
'inoi>(maiunibuB<BfrAhna^iba(bne.?f !  iti-thfc 
mi*^  y^rn^.fbetndi[d  rMiri  vdeatht^^vf  the 
'BH^o-ftliib:  Aiefalitahoi!'tf'I>ftbHi),  -^ilntib- 
>|tiltAs4i|<«)lts"»iadon  Imd'Ikboirle^.Df' 
'vMstu  bngofelMitt  iv0  tbeilMftctr  bf  I  iBgny, 
-<ivb^  '«Was'advAtngpafaeA«bb]an;'^'lwd.<)f 
''*4ite  ihief'>otttv^«d)&feUndi<M."|MamtiiMhi|>, 
-at  AWa|;tL"''^  In  dieSytlie.'deMb'MjredMd- 
i»d  of  fi  Milidp-nriio  •uta  **>khieC  <kktot  aCnjfce' 

ia-^^OTy  ictMi6tniAetibe  kpOwbrrtorrinaiR'fti 
hi^'^th&J^    H  >1I69,' Rw^-O^Gednotv  Kaig 

-6if  Im^nadi'f^gtaAiiid  teauoowtivnt^  ^Sftr 
fi'tff^'bintsdlf/i'Md'fiwm  mvefy  ikit^r^ttot 
pbould  miot(«d.bim)if«i'eT^1ib  tbelectar^Qf 

'Armagh,  In'-boiiootiof  .Patru:lii;t«'MHA.iUi 
iDStrucUiig'  tkk  Jhutha  'vi-  Irdaiid.i'«ild  -AflMi; 

•  iScrttlandJ'fc  litenrtan!7(' 


+  O'Curiy,  I^ntaret  on  Hie  MimuMript  Male-. 

rinUef  Irish  History,  p.  5.  I 

.^tr  u.biaboi)  tdoutfi  o^S  8iicl'b«'^p<i««(], 

In  liJB  bisUopric,  khq  tliu  bislKlp  aliall.lHXMim^.  a 
VnnJ^ot  ft  jUfti*Jfl,'a-T-4««<nt  irtiadT'lrMBrtdi 
vol.  1.  p.  56.  " ,     '      '  ■    -  ■  '    ; 

1  AnnaU  of  the  J^<™r  JfSrt^r/A^lltef,  H66; 
1107, 1108, 1109. 


,i.,WhW*;*fe<diitf  «itj!  jtf^ift^o^^pff  i^u- 


Bt  tl)c  EDgllBb  at'Clii«JHnad/u«ir'ttiii]ia,rtWre 
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public  opinion,  had  at  first  little  or  no  exist- 


a^  m  kU'^fi^k^  -off '1^w>  sMes 
^^iitai;t  etboiiitimn}dEkti><)fa^'f'Peet& 
and ^H  LmimV'h6i'i  t^^iiMk 
i  th6u^'tti^Vmitbd'flj^lt8«'«h^l* 

At  ySlfept^  T»<4\^efen  -tyniit&k^ji  •  tfn^^'Uii* 
rfWtv  caiiilriot  livet^lp^d  «k('«a(W6>Iol*iida4 

im^l*  %^tt8t  their  ph>t^  i«  i^wllkely 
!M^th6  cMdir^n  6ft5itSzen'»W«ttltf  flock  to 

^^THa^  w6ri  ifwor  ttrlttc&t^l  i^eifeibttii,  thdrii 
^(fe;'i^or'^edtciihg^l£iHtre  i6r  Aig\(}^n<m^ 
CSflli^Wty  lidtoifeities  te  th^  Pal^  :' fltet^JeiU 

im&sm  ^ehlKe^^  t '  ^eidoila,'  iabdf  i(^i«6ay;-itbii 
f  olicY  of  proscribing  b'4N61b]^<]^  Uvliit^ 
t^iS'who  ^ottM'  i\6t  cotif 04*01! to ' AiicdoiSfoiv 

ittiW;&  fd^  tfnd  f^ioii^ -I  m^^It4^ 

lil^iies-  h^d!  i  fibiirish^d  ^  ^iM§<f1ibe^ 
£w6Vcd'  te '  t^d '  a!e^^  #^'  ■  ^e*"  4tgttfi«  '^ 

1^^bj& 'at^^t>e<^t]^e  Oiei^  "Kbr^di^'abd 

W^  Wid^^;  Bttt'th(^Atoftl6^N<5tttttin  teofc«l- 
'{^iSk^aftQ^  bnah^k  wifh  thd'D^blin  i!4ti- 


IS,  qouMt  W  e^cpect  ^  ttwJidrisitly.'^to  bfe 
tid  HHth '  t^h^M  ^d '  ^udetits '  f>t)m '  lihie 
IMMi "femorV,  wli^  thiit  had'  hchmiAf'n'^ 
•iHimHuimed  aH'WhopertAiitea  lri«h'€^«A>- 
J[c^efekilciia^6s  /tfttdrndnte  iatid  Wdni^txvl*- 
!i^  iii-ov  ib  b^  adtriRted  t6  cA«b4diiiI  ^^ 
;M^atii  chtirches^ teli^Outf h^ritoB.'  '-^fej 
^W&  t^b  fix^^'foi^M  a»ttoii&ceb»«n|ie<< 'thtet; 
'Wio^  cdloiital  fbHcy  of  ^liCflObioii  ^ifikuAj^ 
'HmcL  miidii^  VarfouS  nariie«ttiA«Av^wwtv^l 
^ffi¥^6lQn^  ai$<ibndanc)^ptii^d^^4ia^  <ti4«¥M 
Wffife  diyr.  *  Then  the  aim^  w^  to»'  ttfeinliJii 
ji'4ic€i-ai?ijTJxd^<^^,  o*  Angk>-N(ittiitoUta;>ns| 
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greatly  diminished,  if  not  altogether  avoid- 
redi^  w  The^^a^ii^aQtepr^s^ii^ 
;  ^hicV^itodiaw^uUBt  e?^bo|ifrafltipar<f«wc#i4;i 
I  t&en  liiveLhodj;*  8fian'''Q|)twf9tat>itigr  id£  jdj^^l*' ' 

Q^iitf/iteeifij«ridriwiiuikigrdBuki«ii»/il|^  (H«97r! 
I  wto^oakbof  Mttsted  acieiwes^i  Thtit,]iiaU;i4; 

i  (^oMsnov  aadrre^^tiim&phiih«d  ^9)ailMi 
!  xIriHp  4lite  Jr]Aiifwiini2iea.fA^n(Ateiliiropl4' 
linie  beonf  r^nnred^  SsnlkitAioih^jD^  fJbUl^tT) 
atftd^by^^rimtibilriit^tMfdrT^  ^dKti?a$t;iiw<&lr* 
:  tiKi>Snal»^ltad  ,lifimiai!V^t&ittuU|f.ipQ<^ 
; nttlAj tUt  tialKjpjaf»r«a)ittii<hiriia«di j^ln^ 

!'itAj!4lifa|8kop  Idh^.Ls^hiiiitiiF^thd^firsV  wW 
8i^ht{tt&^>eBtiHbli^iia  .fmitosta^oiniA^tft 
Nbrata^^tDi^HoiKriitt  oldldTh^i  jQbt^ii^^A 
Bill}ifrdn]&€lbmeiili«t.,r9nAoiiil^^  ^Pf 
di(liabie£;«^OBker8itjr(f9To9oh(da«ii;  ^Sill^ipil 

ibftoflfkhf^ift^Afaer-arqjcdiifini  to^^tbn^  gffQfiq^ 
fite  Ltiici^aflBdavi^lQiE^delr  (d»>  I&i)^QQtiiiiii| 

iftn^jiMy(<»btiioii:oatifinniiiil[>n  ofvitiR<Mnii|pl^ 

kxitf  ii  Af<Mip7  ofithBii«ffiftMTii)st«lotip«ffi9 
still  extant!  /][piB<tt]iivtniiy'^as^«M$i>ti«k^ 
in:iSU'^I^liok!s  (IBiucdb^ibDd  4bi^  dowl  of 
this  '^  bhorcibv  i  Willnoa  ^^fiiodianb^  >  i  b^ingif^  1^/^ 
Mliit^  tooi&kaifdi^gtatt  bfiilkiQlonir^i^^ailfl^ 

tfartftyp  jteymfr)  t  Iwem  MifM>ifiepedi.ib|l>iA^ 
f(^mv  v4of^(6ledt  jlbeY€l)d&c$A]^,(»«a(l>IM^ 
J^HMlliM»  ^Bpe<WL^(labWilourhtqpk/T,«Ud  Mitb^* 
tWithI  itUe  Modvicav  o£ K^hdortgaoftnaiid  Mi^ 
t^^^  Siastera^idierXIIhfl&HttUar'  ooiildi  frms 
^W8i>>I^bi0>finfi¥anii7i)j^i|toMi  rlo(  l^^itiitifty 
bittolid  iiat<AoiirsHu:(nI>uline/lhfi  Mm 
tii^(fti»atktt  ^iwbioh  i)pto(»dta.idi&  JKillowM 
St»iyit<^  ,fUi  iokisaftbl^oi^^iaiM/^  Q<im^  ..Ii^ 
istu^iebtiy/  • '  £d  \Nnd  iil  fgiiTe  4t(  ooWteiii^f^ 
.SlMtMitkl  B'disiniliy  bettfrtaUo^^iul  gmtiim 
tits^^iah6bn:Jeitte]isoiilii]^]»t»ati(^  JIS^ 
tji4f 0  w  oMptibnf  ^ilibdtdares/iti.diyitiUy^it^ 
ii»d> aattoii(;4atr,;*^d5<(AhQrI  sd^of^^^flKifttr 
dlalSrefed^iit  dj^uiln-  tlui  <Ytmi^\^i$  relolf^ 
^at»ia,pKbfrif  ciaLsyvod-M^b  tOl^^ 
thmt  fiinotialv«tipiPiida  iBho^ld  [b0>)Mttd)y>LA^' 
JM^tfB  fiU<Ei)r^^tat^?:c«]E  Ike  ^d«QhUsM> 
an4  l^i«v0aira§an«.)i  TUai'^iitribfLtictfij  ^4s 
'HMitpdiio  «BMm  i|ieat8^>Mid;ilt  biproh^j^ 
'thii(|ti>ibeii  AnigkHN«ri^im)i,.rwhil^i.iD(^ 
Isfti^i^ wai^d?  it  wi^  't&  mi^it^'  a  sect-ftBeetfdMkoy '  <ndmizi# :  thcin  i  j^^dn^antBttl  ..astdbU$l»«M>n^, 
''(^^  Prot^^tttat&inJ    Had  it'beeti'  OjOierwik,,  ^vtiiKkv^^LbintiiiirGBii^  <  J$  dirindtodiAiK^. 


-<' 


bad  a  ffreat  and  liberal  university^i)ed<iBti^ 
Hftiea'at'  M^,  ifa6hidiiig  wit»itf4teWach-| 
^Sg  b<My  IKiB  ^  t^lr  te'  ^  Aa^lcJ^Notti^ 
-profeaaora,  we.kntning  with .  ho^ltftblei  band 

dftota^  '^hoiAaw  id/wwtrth^  tMfi>ift^erftfic^l^o 


Another  was,  estthHthfid  lAt  iDr^gb^^rdp 
146«^)jer^t,<rf,J^^fii|^^,6,Ea.  ly.^   Jhe 


f   V- 


">.  j\ 


' ' '^'Ij>:  *^:  '^fi'ir^Mik;^«WlrtittibK»aitt'd^ 


i!>«w»nteii<»i3ri/i»««a»Mi,.p.  l«)».o>m^^  .>'.m  i  h'^\  ^^^^yX^^f^n.-^^w  .^^^• 


'/'A" 


'  wj   ■   .'  '.   / 
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■Mt|it«'tb«l'oi«ii^to'tbeirfaudi,indi«tBadkia^ 
hienfmliiAKn 


4t'£t«Utfi.},/aBdirth«:'eHbwqi(oiit -^941^91?^ 

«!djeonnt«,iw»UMoqs-dMro3[<id,the.,ei|i(t«iti 


g  of  the  habitationB  of  chi* 
ItMii"t-"BMl'iriWD<tiielrtHH.if)d>taUti[Mid 
^idriuIfl^esfliMMisd,  thdyiUHoweittbd^iAj- 

fondd^  thwtofmeTybf  db'ifn7*iari^1bb 
«aJteni](:Bt:«  of  IlfsUtM^tfi/lMB,  te  ttfaifanii; 
eK^-L«[ur«ilo»  >(y[nidb«i^>tYaa'IAt'Hdtnb6fk.  «l 
£>abtih':^bHhetto  Dhnuh^f  aiidi4a'}l«3<tH 
•aliwKiHif'iHEirtiiU/foididtid  fthbimotaMo; 
ef'All'UMltf^Ti  nanMcdnfiMatedt^Md^of 
fhi«  MttHUmrj  ^UMua!  HRtevif anU  tbtf.fcrat 
^tM^^DR'^fl^tTieolldg'e.  I.t '.<'!-■:.  i|;t' 
I  '  IlWiiediillcl|r'4>efA«ti||hfe  Jlnglo^Noittisii 
iimiBilini  '^etti-cHMfta  rmoMr'Afeii^  -id^«  ftfr 
lbe"r«f4Rimtl«ii«  Ij^d  Roig^niMttoot  <Killii>t 
iM^ti^'{''tFai>toeftfittlMiriiMn  ud  budl^ 
tAicb  hafi  '1M«v#M  iii'tfia  wxltl  i^tMO, 
«lrA(in'JM>,v)Mai%('by'^^  SMDiebmant^BjA- 
tfOdik>f  bla^^witef efeiiiieh«f  nkrgj  wd^taiM, 
-Md  JMi«nftdiu-ioe>l{iriteM{>iwfaiB-teld!Tiu 
ntti  it' «tM  (ffdivadtdliltt  fnotKlef  AooM.be 
'S'Mb»-  g<  In  ittff  v4iTir«b  dir  Inltnd'lfrho- vob 
~4toi>8li''diunilfuB<iifiAhna^ibclt)Dei?F  [  In-tbfi 
«iim«l '  j4aF>  i^t«l 'rb0(»dqd  I  tiif^ 'deitlil.  ^«f .  .the 
.'B«^o-ltibtr  AltdtbMiopj'tf-fhibliji,  ••Adintia- 
gtditfeA'Kw  UtB'wfcdoH  iMd  ilitowl*^  U 

'^M  «Wa9itdMti^[piUiednbb)m;f'<ttad^{)f 
**the  «hlef"obtv«<'JiddDdi'Mi'pM)mbiMhib, 
-at'AlramglL"''^  In  <l>68yithe,deirtb'«.fedMd- 
iwt  of  a  btih^-who  «iil( ''<  bbieE  iiMl«r«£illfce 
Irilfti'itiitiKMtiiTe^'Ueforr/Abd'  fiiactij'^and 
ia-W(^  MnU  tiiif 'dtiestw'  kpOwii:[tOfrinaft'fti 

-«f  ll'e4iand,'"^Q;ttiBUd  teaiio«rwHj«T«t^  {rear 
fi<Mh' !limsdlf,i'«Bd'irem  .mwr  kttigi'tiMt 
fllioirid  Motefidfaiinirfoi'eiTte'tb  tbelactnriOf 

'  Atrafagh,  In'  hoiioat'of  .Patnc]il;t«' ueiA.iUi 
UiBtnibtiiie;  thfa  jiiuti»:o£'{rdaiid.I»]ld.MM>i 

^iScottaftdJ'in  litentture,"!-  ■    -i.i.    ■..,:.■■/.'. 

.  +  CCurpy,  Ijteturet  on  the  MitMueript  Mate-. 
rwh  of  iruh  Si^toru,  p.  6.  i 

In  bia  binliopric,  (.ad  tLe  bialiop  Bliall,lii.-C(nii4  a 
t^ennit  or  a  ji|l^jo(,''-'^n<t"/*  ,A»**  ^/!  IT*™*"*' 
ToL  i.  p,  B6.  ■       '  .  J    ,  '    ■    "  ■   "    J    , 

I  AnruiU  of  (ft*  .PburMfttM 'a-^K*  t1«,  Heo, 
1107, 1108, 1109. 


K)4«(^c«ttt«iQBd  fta.ibfifjwg))  1, 
A8-*IidepeB4w>t  pmnncw  9^,J  „ 

dfebflrwtJi,fa«nj,  tlj^,lijgf|»r,gw:^  jfBcb  "^ 

iMdit7VelconjUBdi,lT^Qjr^b,CWI^M;ntol^^  ql 
t^}l^>tMl«Hn^and|1I^nV]^^,^IP1«,^9^jl^ta^ 

BK*Bei  ti)ft»„aI»o  6owitO||Mp^,  b^.tfjg? 
soDf^  an  entbaBiasii]  strong  enoRgJ^.tQ,  c^i^ff^ 
tj 


M 

ri.,WitWifc.)*iav 

,itri(rt«:<if  tW. 


«W^ 


bf  the  Knsllrii  nt  ClifMiraid.iiiear'^Dnu^rtMra 

O'Brien,  King  of  Thoinond.'|--LeniLan,  HtMrjl 
of  I,imfriek,  p.  8f,  n.  ~    "    ~       "   ~ 

''t>''u  ^TBtbita;  Af^^otaalliiabottK-^iajn  'vMI- 
moa,  incompuabiHM-  IpArDAMVM^WWfBlAu 
CambreiiNa,  I'opogiapMit  llibtrnia,  p.  1^. 
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public  opinion,  had  at  first  little  or  no  exist- 

tS^dr'^'^mldi' '  sbv^'  'hif6'ifiMit«fri^''  ^\am 
bti '  'Satto&d '  ^ode '  of  ^^j^NiHpkafti  {MbiMb 
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greatly  diminished,  if  not  altogether  avoid- 
r  edil^  w  Tiie^imA(i^.BDltopr|8^^^  (idt^ni^HMCi 
I  ^hicV^odndiM^uUot  e;t>b^\tim9s^iyf<:^^^ 

t&en  1iihre!>hiidj;»afiMr '<4)tKnUi|)itBr^  4^^' 
;Q^iitf/iteeifij«ridriwiBiiingidBula«7i»/tlH^  (H«9^^ 

jdoaMsnov  aadrre^^tiim&phflh«d^9)ailtedi 
I  xIriHp  4lite  Jbiabimini2ies.^jftlli«i(Ate^itiiropld: 
Hume  beonfreneired^iMkhKk/oijQi^iAg  fiblil^^) 
atftd'%r^i]itilal;.b^tM(drT^  <:dKt|?n|t;n  w  £i^' 
tj^^Onabiliad  ^tiaeaf  aior^^  fii«ild}y,ip«#^ 
!  QiUA|  tUt  ikdky^-jal»r«a)ittii<hiriia«di  j^b^ 


Jt  vii&pde  T)«wek  'tymit&k^'?'  *  tfnd'WiiJ 

<M:^£    WheA  ib^  Ahd^^Kointfttft'tMsdesioikt 

ji^r^;*  i^'i^tfst  their  ph>t^  i«  i^'Wllkely 
!iatW  cSifdir^n  6f  tiitSzenb  Wttttltf  flock  to 


n^l)^i^/t^^uU  t>^  I  NitAijAlil^shop  i^\»Jd^m^iiu^tT^Vii^ 


^^THAfe  w^'fewo  jfrltidrMftl  ^eifeion^  thdrii 
fgl^'^or*  brQ4!ciihg%iHtre  -f6r  Ai}gl6^N^oftfiih 
itm^yWunJ^^tfes  in  tM^  Pal6  r- flist'JeiU 
B)iii6^  ^id'  r?^e^  hetWe^n^^h«f  layi^nd'^d^ 
imimA  ^ehie^^;'^ey^d,'«tbdf'i(^i«6ay;-it)i« 
^licT  of  proscribing;  bd^lbl^d^  lailtri^ 


Bii'yhb'^orfd  tieiTcoiifownf-to'AttgloJ'Jfoiv 
iUS^;^  fd^'^nd'  fa^iotiGt'i  m^'Itd^ 
a^ettiUes'  hk<i  1  flbUrished- Wc«^ 
p^^i^ed'  ^ '  t^^^  dieted,  l^^r^ '  ^^-^^^fttis  m 
Slde^'  bf 'the  ■^opIe^'^t^tigiiwMdrii  -dBe^  j 
3iV*t)lant6d^  ai^d  ^w^^f    Ifiieff  b^Wfilitte ; 

lK|£^ft^ty  to'^ali  coihen,  j^ti^^^iW<]it*«atat^  | 
1tS«  ^oVn.  Birt'the^Ato^d^Niftttttin  bcf^fcrf-i 
'l&tS^^afC^  VnakttUifi^  wi&  thd'Ddbfin  i^tt 

fla;'<!Wif4  W  ejjpect  i  ttttJi^nHy^^to'bfe 
gd  4^lth't(^oh^ft  ^(i'MiKl6tit»'f>t)mi>aib| 

'g&ttititlnitiatted  aMWhoperttti^te^  lri«b'€^tot>- 
3Ic^ecple^laiti6a  /aftd'mdnto'iitid  Wiin^:**^'*- 
fi^  iii'oi  io  b«'^dtoitted  t6  dltb^dkl  ik^ 
{Md^t(^ch<irthfesxyrteli^dutfl>6tt6fe«.  -^fci 
%'&.  ^b  fii^  IforrM  attfaoifecewwuil -ol*  'Abtj 
'ifiWo#  c<5lontal  fk>Hcy  of  ^licactiofl  te'It»iliitt|i,i 
■^Mck  jmidii^  vartdus  naiiie«tlttiHiv^w«ri^| 
'^tfi¥c^Q£^  aiS(i^tH}aney^i^9^^4ia^  <(id«¥^. 
wffifedij^.  Then  the  aiitf^tO'«fein«iJii 
'S'4ice^-a^ctidtfn<^*.  o!F  Angle-Notttttmbta;j|» 
^iB^fiietward?  it  w^  to  mi^itain  a  sect-aBCeafdiificy' 
'iaf^  Prot^ytifati^.'    Had  it  beett' oibcifWik, 


bad  a^eat  and  liberal  university^beti>^dtik^ 
li^ed'^t  etil^,  ib<^hi<iiD^  witfiift  4fi«  t^h-j 
^%  bo^y  IHih '  ^  '^11  b6*  { Ai!^l(^K0hi^ 

profOMOni,  wplrnnriing  with  hnapitfrh^ft  handj 

'Tktita^.ifhai.i»iiid/^t.tb^!^  tjti^,Jy^|er]c^^e 


8i^bt[tt&  iwtiHbli^ila  .tioiieMilB^oini  An^tft 
NbrDlfflbK^Di^Hoii .  r  i  InAoldl  9  tli«!>  jQbt^i^^  A 
Billiifrdin}£lbmeiiliit.,^^^3ia6iijin^4b0  IPWf 
ditiabre£i«^oBl^r8itjr(ioTiiob<4ai%.  ^iBJayfcipii 
theiiiMtfl  of  .Aid  Aircbbi^opI  H.  yi^  ^ AQ<li)i^ 
il»ofl[khI^ift^Afaer-ar9Jcdtif4]lL  ta.tbn^  gKQtu)iA< 
fite  -tiici^aflBdavi;  4ia^delr  (d«'>  6&i)wQQt»ii4$ 
](t99^ioiinddd  tii^iUnlvtait{ruabe¥r^  U^l^ 
ibftnfii^(jobtiioiiiocdifinniiiil[>n  of/itiiHMnjilpl^ 
ktJeL\)di  Al<sop7j>{jthBii«ffSbioi^-rii}«tilaUp«i()9 
still  extanti  .  l^Piiei'ttjIiytiBiiy  t^as^^^^ 
in  fStc>^Piii4ok!s  jGBlncdbV'bndi^a  dowl  of 
thk  bhorci^i  Wyinm  ^fiiodiaclt^ 
M(it^  to<>itikaiid<^paQ  6f(rD€«9lODi'^i<4ailf|^ 
tja«^  irat  iii«d6^iitlTfif|it>.(Sh0n4ellQ9.({ii'I!b^ 
tfartftypjtegmtMlWCTft  MifM>ifiepedi>ib|l)iA^ 
f(^nro  vtof^ietedt  JlbeyClid&ofAI^fC.-iuMlJlkift^ 
J^t^MlliMrs  vaped«i4abloi'j|oifFhtQi/^iimd  niiimh 
xWithf  ItUeedvicajjofi^dorilg^iilnaiid  MCk- 
yyifeb)t'Bia8tBra,)ftfaqriiftii><^Inf.  ofliUdf  6amB 
4awsi><i^bi8i.'infi¥Bnrflyi<{teiftod  riot  i^^^^fty 
btltidid  tii9t^i^nibiiiHl>iiltngi/lhft:M 
hi^(&rati<ili^' [which  i^pteoedfa^idi^  JKallo^llf 
St»jyit<^  jUi  lo^dsaftbl^oi^jMliiBd/.  Mn^  .Ii^ 
l0itu<i)ebt4y/<'(Bd\Nnd  m^\^l^»M  o^WtMil^t^ 
.SpscMitkl  u>di9iniliy  betfir«bJf)^^iul  i^mtM^ 
ti^^'iah61;ax8^]ctttB]isoiilfip»toatiQSi<.wIik  is^ 
4i4r040ii»cptibnf4)i{:ihdtQ0res/iiii.diVit)U^^ 
-im<d^i9woii(;4afer,:>^d5i(]titiQrl  sci^o^.ili»^i)^ 
dlal9r«fed)iji'  dj^u'In-  tlui  (^^ar^kiWa^  relollw 
^at»{a.  ptbnfcialsyvDd  -M^  in  'Ul^rht « Gl^^l^i 
thmt  {OnohalvfitipipBda  >dK>^hl  [b04»ad)yjLfii' 
4»«tt>tfB  (tU<Ai)^fe^s^bHdi''t!(»hy  Ike  ^d«QbUsM> 
an4  ki«v0aira§ana;))  TUai^ntributlioau  ^4s 
iiittitpdiio  vjMwm  x|ieat8^Mi<iiit  m  probable 
thttti '  ib«i  I  AniglcHNimpaal,; '  wbil^  >  Joob^ 
igDbdMiDtf :  tbeurii  jCdn^aniBudi  .;Cist(^U^hi9A^n^, 
>«tfi(b4di^L^4iiiiretiBij^  •  J$  dMniiUliQaiAffi^. 
Another  was,  estkbHthfid  *At  .Dr^^r^ 
1466,,)jer>^t,<rf,J^,V%P^AEa.  IT^   Jhe 

r   if    v'"  ''-■  \\  '  -     '..UA 


"\ 


'      k    1 


O 


'M 


I  r< 


i%1  &imf^/jqf^^M$h\  )&lU4faitim.  i  Afn. 

vjjn  T^H4tW^^  '4isr%netm)ft  Mldfref^AeBe-    i^^stiHiMit^te't^  ho^^iMisiitimi,  aid 

^M  Big^iikHi^,  '•'¥h^th»f^l!|eTni^itt«P'Wa8j>and  hui  fmiiiux^  ofrtlattdl' formorfy  JdMd 
UlML  tt{$l^-tii«*&(nnlife^B  AAd1>y  tfaeiri)fei^  [  th  trait  fbr^  fMHte  liiM;*  :Tke^ar«&'  dotbc 

pear  to  have  contemplated  no  narrci^  poUbjr    wfadtt  tM^dln>i»ittob''^  fTttiBtrigi:^^  jjice 
'''^f^etichtskm*;  ^tM^tiidbMcpi  Wftsiatbet'totliefio'  hope'^  of/. WtiMiiftlfoif 'fifom^  liie ^Otitic 
^'p&ypte  lafed  'opptiffl^'  thai?  tf  tb^ffraitYftid  |  Stcoolis.^  Notf  iibtitf  il^it^Mtee^r/tiiu^ld^ 

i'-"  ^  mt^  p^  M^:  1  '^Ptey  *8b)Wed:io  tfae    Dnbliu  %a&re'  nty  'biit> »^tiiiiitsd' tabdinke. 

'  ^op^  ihatP'tio^  tu$ira«it^  'D#mLJAouridied'iii    Ai^d  thisfffuBidiw^  was  tone  whieh^iv^iAever 

''^e't$ottti1frti,  ifbtfib^miiirters  iMd^Mim90fA\^\iiimlAr  pek^rt^d^ola^Q^exiribll^den^^ 

■  '^  le^ik  Md  ftbbdtatKkHirn:  Thb^adtmd^jl  t  for  Hie  pWblie!^aod  tb  'fbc^g»m  prrhiteiiei)- 

^  tltf^ai.*   Bttt'tliocinlilth^i^ims  ailrostirf^  igtldreO^  liikiu 

^  iM(d  ttiA'WAUbd«ixnKtik--^i'ec«ked^tbera  gt^^  bjf  Ifae'^Kner  imfeL^^^inblcted^  By^o 

n^i^^s^  of  th^r  e^eKiptity^  ]iv)es'  and  G<tt6el-^  lAJiglp^N^ni^^  1iif0ihGrkfo9ttfliUte'ted-ii^ 
')>^eaiettin^'«'^iyet'itw»»notifa8y^fc^  iite  ^altJigetkei  Fikstfayed    edfiyctidTL 

^<  pei^s  ^inmngpto^stud]^  td  obtatni^d-    Neitfier'.  Iviid  i^e  iH  BoSess^iof  ^tbe  '<i^go- 

« '^ii^ionij"  ^Rieref^ire^ti  be-tomA  aig^at-  Nprnkiiii^  mdV«mtieU''«xtinapliliedit^r'ffi^^ 
'mribbef  of  tnM<M^on  ^Ahe  ^d' Orders    rati  bf  the;  «iii?«ipsitiid6  Ids^.wnplfj^tknhni 

1  inyBtcnra'aM'^bMl»dtcnt»-di''t^^  snd^ih- .oddcfl^n^Int^'ttid  faafidq  ofitke  a^nfitic 

^tftfai  Ai9oiebtir  "inslraot^  tb*  teamvi  anV  la;e8tlEtli8hiqenlk<':Bi^Der':^edizdU^  ^^(eidBpt 
'vwrtliamiy  of  i£fiolar»rir(iU'bsdine«i  to  ."tiibaje^ ^bat  nerxiiwprofefldM&d}  liutai'ihdeed'iitt^ 

^  iJheir'miBds  'w^re^UetericbitrDg  iml  rgrd^-- 

<  'lagfl^^d^T  to  Hi^'ffeik  delvixtiebt  !6f!  fh{e 

;i€brU*bin'!TCi]^iibllc^:raddt'  of Tthe- ^Ctafliolite 

'  if altb:  '.Bvt^Edre  i?ar  bo  tmi^m^  aocDd*. 

'  iib^    anlecb  Hhefr  ^ndoairodred'  ito^^^rot^s^ 

«b0'0ea  to^EngUtM'ae  tUfti^k  bf  pS^H^ln^ 
'  ashiaiiy  kitd  doiie;;''^^  ThislchBitfef!  ofisneb  la 
'^  jotimey^^wep4'he«vy«|i«ttd*itrTirg8  nlade  m^ije^ 

dWduh'Vy  tUe  deeaTi'^fvebairitiy;  anSdrti^. 

wuifiplyiiig  «8b<M»  of Jtto  nations.  _  iW  all 


■«r  * 


■*' 


4 


^^  Which* 


ontpaBdiwaeir  tb'o  iibver^i^irty  of  itttf^Biii- 
<^vii^Arffa^'ab(^^ed^Abbonjd  wiiB  tiiaaen 
iith!ob;l|«d>biMgbt(itndilieU[  t^e^piiiiak^al 
pciBni8ge9*<Mf  tkeiand^'tiigatiternitfinteBebt- 
iKd  vniqnu  ': After. ttiBlfiUrK^f' ihe^iri&'imi- 
veMtiee^^atfonal  bo^o{>6initkn)r''wiiipitect(hd- 
«dl  by 'BbctibnU  <|uarteM;ft^b;'fedeitd:ipact 
beoaim'  ^{ebbUdf*  Hie  posfeiMonr'bfrAe 
fdndotbii^a  (ab  to^st^eajt) -roferangriffifMi; 
atid-  y^^  wmi  r^am^rtA 

jmd.  io¥  «ome  besidiB^,  t  iioti  had  tfrn&b  »  tebogUiMd:deDtw  lemfdB 


Pope  Siztus  kv:  Issned  a  Bdl^  hr  eompiiaaioe 
"tHni  t^ef^'k*e«{iiest7  fobthe  ereddbu  vi  a  ne^, 
tearhn^ity  in  Dtibtti. 'rlrhe  Bbll^fflc^rofth 
Bt^y;.  'Il/'  conitrtuilod!  tho^  dnirctrmty^  ^  |a- 
t{orp6rai(iion,  ^kdie  and  ^e6ni^M;e  in!  Gfeielf, 
sel^^d^A^f  6elMcpeiidQnt^  -  with  liberal 
electm  pdwers  iioeorded'to  ki  Biemb^rs. . 
Ititissniiled'thai^nib^iin  iQiCatntion^Oniddnd 
flhodld  iitdiidra((>n^'^mana^  iUrf/own^affiilrs,. 
^nd  grow  i^at'^byJ^e '&r6k)ptiientr.ef' its 


'  ' '  1  ■- '  I ' ' 


I ji >  I  i 1 1  j  1 1 


i^b^M^Aibiitf*^ 


I   ■    »  '  W  t  >  t         j        ' 


t  Do  BuTjjho;  SUsemia  ^ominicfma,  mdcclxiI, 


cap.  ir.  nam.  xTii.  *       •:   '  ^^  ';    * 

ter  ^ven  to  Limerick  in  l<fi^  Wf  Henr/ yi.v  whidi 
exielmded  Abe  Irish  <^^!m  -oHiM^p.-wl^iiiba]!, 
HiUory  of  Limerick,  p.  36. 


I  ^ 


whiob  all  ^re  attmet^  v^«Hi^toqat'iJoi»i«- 
C&'sohoobii^irliiced  t^-HkrantirMfci^aeBtifig^nt, 
eack'di4tntt;^lo6t  dohfsion -wifltilaiiiietfh- 
bonf,  land  feHtfecfc  on'^iadrdjr  io«|l7i^^ 
T  -In  a^^holie  co^iymiMitr  Aa.  eadBten€r}or 
hioi^xikebce  of  iarnmveirntj^ Haii jd .impoit- 
ant  bexribg  on-  tira  relations  beiwcBa^tsfeigy 
abdhutyi  The  exiatc^oecSliifacU  iinnnarof 
lughe^  education  {libcbfae*  Jthcr  iniiidr^f 
l}(rth  «oticbibstic^'«ii|ilayib^        ei^gdUbrs 


proper  lorcea,  >  This  "Huif ^rshy  probably'  be- '.  unitfcal  ^respect;    It  Was  «ltei1  tfta  Mb  dfiSbe 

Iilsh  iroiveii^tle^  «6hatf0inMti^  €aiiA>^^ 
ddsclribed^^b^  Irisl^  piyMoHasInd^evltedstic 
^monb^'tfaaii  pastors':*  kms  diliAiigiiia'iiQD- 
expsUmce' of  mdyl*ABg)p-lf«ntiaAi  imi^Mfty 

mT^uKlin  flint  JJm^-  flf !>•>•<%  lk*i)^  i^^  inf Affow»  to 
y    ■!    TT*T    IT  >¥>   * 


^I^P>^»TP#<i*'  M*^  Jrf^^;^p^i?tt^^^>  t 


iiOSl. 


JBdta^Vi;?^  M§h\JE^^csai»i. 


9(3 


other  grade  beR«4tilli.iMr  J4lll^nifi[i«CAlipn 
tf  jaljy,  iJtod  tojgwti.ta.lfe  .^Hmidt ;  f <«  any 


/iidveTnt$^«ioli5flM«ft9»  tad^li^mwoC  ^t^  i^dt- 
,-  MilCCL  311  ton  asgitQtiMO(nQi(  wmiWBt^XL  m^k 


Ms  «I»9nM)olhAtiii£?enili]rv  ltt:toafit  aome- 
'>ito%r>  bft  lof  )ijlHveBail|r  sUb^^gf  ivfaikt  llie 
..la^nuHb,  it  mm^  kfefiigmitaiaMbkMi  iteil(^ 

idg.   >Hi^dft«nd^ireculJi»<o<ith^ 

.  iaf«ltfscditicld«Mkm«tfii  iaBA,iibqp2y  idbets 
thftidUtiJMttrbfttimeiLlhejrtvo  di^eii    lU  . 

I  je4aDriM'0f(.tketpfDad(yti|E^ 


t^imi}Q8,<fi4igi>icirie0^iMid.^iiatorPE^ifbW^  l|ad 
beoft^i(>ksklKthiiJ^pdd»d*j^r^  ttsj^i^n- 

qtest.  .;.!Whetl  8i!Mleri.trarate,:>»  1696|  it 


catMD^^tiwra  to  teilai«fotti«tedi»ignii«  by    oovUbeijtlkged.ithy;  <f.tbd{^  ;haye  «Y«r  isi- 


fite  ifboAitton  fofc  nfcoMrtje » ffl linHiiirijichigtoli, 
^XMbifrnttjiiqiiitftideh^^eadedi  by.Afr  abolftfob 
bf  gll  (Qailib^.tia6hKi^  ..iSkejsfi^ 
:9^ggad\Mph9ohkiiMtiM  fad:idbttlh}3^Ah)e 

rhf7T.pDtoer8^.efnii4iid  lettB^lof  jB»  Gdlio 

•fet^cikl  )^staiu'i 'XkM  iteGAeauttliiak  fifoincbt, 

'.fflongb  fnnMimffri)  ntiH  iwintninrdi  il»  pdnl 
.  4iBdtb^iinArl^;tiifiH(iMtottctk^  ^  ntarcQ- 

iii^jiulstbtdAnie  p^epotidatiiDi:  rbyitte  di^gr^ 
t  daiic^  Alrtkftibotyvtlvdiigb.tfaapTdMil^jtisiD^ 
r  poKc^^ii'tSDidad  ttr.bebi 

'^itJiiet'ti^^lis^BBtiidden.'^T  wa^^/i^ier;  tuned  ^ 
hiJM  'At  Lpro6e]|^tiisii^r)»Ucy:  ittdt^oted 
if^ns:  fworki:  Uefdit.  tbat^tike'^fcotatiilafet  limd 

:Mlnrtkiti')tb6'.hdtyr.wem   lM>ti  >mi£Scaently  i 
i  t>b«^sftt&  ( 1 B^  ttUleltbi»a6dal  aopram^  qf 

lA^^tAeT^yfrwamimmrtA  l^.tiks^\owe$md  ad- 
:  iqiriiiMb  lcalted:l<»rdt  by  itfifiir  deviyt^dnasiB 
"faiHinMr.^T^SQgefi.lsididiiittfa^ritf  ifcaarocxin- 
;  'tarbabpBed.by/r^fllMetrfotf  tite  eUib^  chief  > 
„  ItaxiUeb^  tttf  tbeyr^itfir^itkraa^irted^  eodkd, 
./or'  dianifaagiafari.  byrfdia  ^ptnltion  ofJtiie 

ipiettal  W:dt.gsu»U|ind)and  .!n»H^<talit.heI^l 


M 


i'M  Th^'pT<^aelytini%  polk^Hk  edooation  was 

t»  Sen 


:bfigtoi&>tiftaiitap(t»  Seitfy^uli^  itt  liSST, 

ibjf  an^Actf  ;ardenB|^.tbe  £r^tefllaiit.ioleiig74to 

'  ttepiparbcMudachoola^   ;Dwo  lyekra Jateot'lihe  ^ 

)  ■ownojMwiott  ior/AcN  anppreaaian  af  nUbejrs  rt- 

tieantihaaMkdJthe^^ieaorvatitoa'iol  nj&  lofotbie 

.  jDelEgiiMiS'fb«»<iiie% .  b^oanaa*  ^in,  tinm  ^  yk>iiDg 

iftoa*  I  audi  duMbren^  bdth  geiillcniQii robfldseti 

'oand^citiiery/be  bmigbt^ilp  in  virtiie^  fearDaig, 

ifad  .the:  Enfflbdi  tdilgite^  and  bebanoorf^'f 

.(Biit  t&<^&:  this:  .was- dobe  at  a^vot'diBive^  : 

'  and  JQiodgkiiuKjr:  educitted  '^'tGe  womABlmid 

.  \dI  ^ha^wbolaiEagliflbiy^r'  oilck:  pkaa  did  not 

paevcmtLtireii  siippfeefea6Diiln;ta0i  Pala«  .Jn 

/ ty^tfit  an  Aotiwk^  fsad^d  for  Ibe  *^fsappre^ 

HMUlMttfl      <|J       im'{      'M'*'**!        .H'f tjm.f  ■■  I  »         I   till    ^      lit 


llhuehee-  i^mauMd  fto^  jtb)^ oiiinlcrtibbedi^  «0i  as 
!doiw  la^talt^rt.tlaBin.'^oi^  {a^y^  A^yYi^  a 
griflisctos  'Mv^g^V^^  Simi>MSR  >/'  tUAifemity 
Aot^)  did.  noft  ;t>rfciiqaUy.  mnobf  jafiectxth^fn. 
jRni  Iriati  soeial ^t«i»  D^ijiainfid.dlls^ottin- 
taist4:iad  tb6.  m)90TpM!tti,i>t'&^  Catii^ic 
Anglo^inaiaiid  ittto.st/waa»:fivo^ea:by.^e 

Noimaiiiato  >i^o4ieatailti^»  n^^  succeed. 

Klb  pnHwy  of  J8<jctaiiajki»celjdabdy;wphaed 

mpneme^ijil^  j^tbort  of  husciiawietidttu^w  iWo  "iiriw.tWce- 

femiE^niti&o  effoctitQikee^.the'iiMe^  aa^nicb, 
inuDiinitenniiidin^^ibd'iban-lrjA  ;re(^ei^d 
Soi^'tbd  intenkimglftDg  of .  benpu^  ot  diflS^i^nt 
k^lgIdna>.i;Tboou^Qut  w  ^h  jMkiii  tiie 
tifio  kny.  lekmenta  wave  atiiL>8tD0tig,  altd;tiie 
dceleainstiical  elcftiient  waafTfuljljiraprea^ted. 
In '  1(5^,  1  the:  EailiJolSjUlvelfa  in^fttbtied 
aa:  ap^owting' InuA  Brehobsftoi  weigh  >i0f- 
teccbtf <  TbisI preaappoaoi! the* exiateftco! of 
ipr6leasV>iittl  IayMav.:adbooli;  /The  IciaoRied 
prolessiems^iinedioioe  lindlaiiir,  irerb  lilsitedi- 
tiuy  in  mai^  fainiHen  Jlk»Jiae  of  the  Laiin 
langpi^  TrJEi9;  icdmmto;  -  In  / 1 5.71,  Caoppion 
vTitea^  ^{Qiey  ^p0<^  IJatii^  like  a  tiilgar 
laiuruag^;.teEamea  in  tUeir*  boniniiMi  aebiO!ines 
el  I/eaobaiait  and  iMm^  mrbeveat  'they  'b^n 
ofaildflcn  land  bold  on  kuiteene  or.  tqrentie 

Skke&i  conn^g  iby^'  ^osA^  the  _aplumfidUi  of 
ypoaratts  and.i^:civill  institi^ions  and  a 
ievr  otbcr  ipauBga  of  lithosa  iwi>)FaciiIt]i&4 
Ja'158^yaftbr  thi  oonfiacationt  afij&^Sartof 
J)6aaiond?q  "Htoiesy  and  the  cfeciea  idr  the 
PkuitatikMi  erf  tMaasteiv  (Robert  Pain^  tiie 
int,ft]ligent  and  impartial  agent  of  a  nasi])er 
of  English  pla^t^v,  deacob^  tk^  Iriakpaople 


<  > 


/ 


28-H.TTff.- 


t  StaS£Pqp9Wir^i\iLpfa^.%,pim>, 


♦  88H.  viii.c.  6. 


€Mor</Addeadft;A^Il(l96L4i  'M    t    .  i 

18 J7,  p.  36.  v  .f'  ..\ ..  .  •»  V. ..   -  ;     •-    J, 


JSim^^<&^  fi^  ^i^)9fj<m 


."n^ 


«f;t^Bi. interior'  /»*  Ibas^Vo,I!c^■,^l,  -^wd^ 

1^  their vih^dreb  to  Mning",  IniHi^^wiiff 

lilt.  intar£hgii^^,*'i'  SpicTJa«f,  i»"{f  9)3,  j'^of 
icribe»  hoir  grast  wfee^nltti  thia  i|D;9ueii44  ^f 

IoH';j"ThaiE|irofe*ion,'-'-iwiiWQn9,,f  wtSW 
foBtb  the  :prA(ja  .land  iflifi^iMa-,(rf  TQen'ir) 
tiibipibQem«lQii.ib7fn«i'  tli«..wliiQh:we  tlw4 
lii'toifa^  TG^arde  add.  ertittwtioiL  >  Afi^wn^ 
iheib,"that'iianGTj,daie  ;diitp]ea^  tbem  ^ 
f«R|;  tO'l-ditnd'iDtairepro^ae^^rfliig^t^^U 
6ffenc^'snd  to>b»  insde-  .iilfa«Mo*l^  iff  4vs 
inunth^'iof  ^i,nieihi"Tr.|DiB»ftBtflBt«d  wfih 
tliaan'fit&BsingflUeir  fwmiSs-fiJr  thie  .'^ iD^isF 
tdnsnde  olithbir.'.vtfn  ^fli(di9.|lil)aitier'ai!^iwrt 
Hideduiitrnnen,  hfe  yet.jmuaw^the  poqtfCfj 
beanty  ■  tof  I  their ',eMJip*ailai?Bt- If  ■  - !  ■  Tliei ,  ffcirt 
thMiXatin'iwaJi'Cftntaicml^  ^^e*  ,('(lf:# 

wo^-  fiot  nttWoted  to  lfti(iir-.U# .  and, .  rn^dFcaJ 

sdhoi^)ireirelimnL'alf-york<'ot>ctl;)  OF^tl^ 
iDdtp^iuAnt  pcerfaiceB  bf,If«l»»A^,  i!>y9«l% 
ttho  ^lived  BUdetJiISiaboth.  md.  h«t  ifiWitt 
duta'Mil(»!iBon,tlLotighl  hib  refiMMtonof^ 
■0ilorh6t  Giralitwrote  Beb  pttftlished.ititMliw 
«animonc«iieBt-trf//1i»Tt«igO  oi  .(Aa*Wfi  if\i 
Btdtee."tlha(i'e«&, /<»%diitiL'[)Kld  its-i,flc^ol 
Bp8n:tb  allWifa  wilibai^Bo  ew«.  :At-,tbe 
tint^  bbeU  h(»-'«tbtaltb«re"lwer^'rt)|tl1t}iH!ne' 
Jnoh:icluU«ieef  ia^lUektiyJotnnd^.  ■ib-f\ 
nmribcplhaa  heennwth  /]jiT(*t«rt.t.rl-  ^: 
rdiffiiius'oMerrfpTirsiiqdTtiitir.taJwijrs'in.tbe ' 
■Ealej  friore  tor  Ism  *6erttly,?«t!0WiDg !!'«')*»  [ 
imhoont  «tf  Ddnahaimfi^  i;  >  ;,  V  '/^  !  ■..; 
'  IntbeT^giKirf-flKzibetb  hnpott^bte^oDte 
yitb'r<ef^reBeftjto'itddCadoB.tOQlQpltK«Hti  tllf 
PKhi  "intd  Bitpnrcsaleij  :of  iMiiic4terieri;ltdl' 
tbodb'tbelaoktlf  «dMat16ideWrdyf«U.  J^lf' 
Antliany'S^  Ltgwbtd'kagga^d  't«'H4nR)'' 
■Vti'i.,iii]-je4j8yithii  proprii;b7:0i(i  tiMfveftiitg 
t^Kst  ChoRti  ititoia.Oeol  aohool,  -w  theft 
Wftsubne^  In^  106By!beforb.^Uft»pi€Uid- 
'nojt,  ISizflbatblB  Iionl-J>e[Myi  -Ui«n'w»>:a 
motion  made  in  Parifahcjtt  fot'tbe  ve^rto- 
titm  U  ^-aiint^f  lb<  Sk  iPAtridVi  OhiVch. 
In'1%7p  ^;A]D^inls.pMsed!-pt9vldilif  fm 
the}'  ereotion'  of  ^odetan  fite-Beboel%;<Kie 
tb  bfl  bnih  io  cvnTrdiaegstlt-at  itoiitbpei)  eis- 
"rjcjiiso,' md  iplB<»a''nn(liar4  BcitcwhnMtW'Of 


IMsh  Anjhm»lDRfl«I  ft)del>n<A<ttriefe<Da4«rtfl)en 
«f  IrolMid;;made  lb  ,«iq,  jj«c  1359  .b;;.  JJo^wrt- 

editloo,1868,p.l3£'-     ■>tl'    ■'■■.'J''    .uj- ijAii.r 
.^  16'E(to,&-L ,   ,.]   I  .^:^  ...I    f,  ,.,  ,. 


o  'gnat  dagra— 


dowment  Is  mijnpidled . 


!«!•.  flBtoic*^  A«*  ^ammiii 


-^f«??(.<s(l;M  f ¥Sv??t 


M 


gnevance 

lUM'  liad 

■ppj  arid  I 
eft  TOQ  \ 


m6i^\fM)^Uii^. 


Oil 


snpboeed 

eri  of 

eSd  not  ( 
■pnt  lath* 

jifftt  too 
'In  seed 
ill  order 


phniate 
'  Uiftt  tiu 

'ie  &<»□&' 

t  C»rli 
tblB  *rP 


■m 


BiMait-'^  ^bM  AJEUiMMrtSl. 


.1^- 


-iA^s-»Hd  «blioluahib«:iMK  of  riofatiopsa^ 
itb«('0atJMfi<ist'4iBdi>tWitlib>{R»|kfky  of  the 

'()tidn"t)iagi«(ft«ri'alin^tllfl'  (Aod'a  iaaasalir 
tn^I  etcMiW<tb«irnitwid»djbi  iisile  liictvHdf- 
'ttaGJ^Mff 0*1  tkiar' OottefiQ  ^ni-wfliaU  J tbeac.piin- 

W^tiava  bdMiiftoowiptithadtiir^ifMrQiiUd 
%«)]«  MftbMBld  of '  tbeiGmat  Etobciliftki^ .  >l|t 
lyk  Tbmarkolila  Iwtiduiti^dfirabiiMiitiKiliwie 
'iosiUgiaDl'JA  (bi'ivdrtlMMi^laiiaioti wUam 
tUfe  -mc^«N|ti«iA'i:^:'iWe«taBt;  nartwaariKii- 
Cift'^kw4«  jbatq'iuoBt  Jte^Mdjilinpnreflni 
O'NeiU,  one  of  thn.rjnui'BnUiiof-iMM^- 
il*rke  ibnnMtioniibfillie  liBBHIurdDftted 
'g^tiy  'Jr^  lieiJMldnadi  ^  >tfn  ii^ntuiiiul 

^^itMi  LMUiUMtce^'aDdlfuiAeitaftu^jb^ 
tlie 'inimtittKihH^  silldtiDmiiaf  t&Bi.-Gratt's, 
4il^  i  Ulu^s'i.CbxrUb'  >i".pedbiis<HfidUK, 
«bd  ridrvu^'-meb^'lJiad'iVBbaiiack^dJiBtaMie 

i^eoCldattkeMtM: 

:^«e4ledi;  asd'di 
'dnrftittiobii'i^t^i 

fi»Hji'4ro|a''iri)lmiiB..:i 'Bo^Bjilfiitm  iKdOwid 
sMtliinwmt'  tudnf;  s)id«rad  tu  (Uni^  '«;lHwdnd 
and  flf(j"'tett,k»«at«lit>Vdibe<tii»oiidwllin 
OWt  ■mttfniiig. .  ^lgMliitb>  4(ensluu^Bei)iiiBd 
'ty>']cM'B«uifaed}nUlk!  eabttMiUiEaj:-  T)i<; 
coibnial:  ii^Httutritut^atthe^  iCIattU^  BtefiMdad 
fld^iiby"  ^' dmUff/ jU^Mi^  t*  <  Id)^  .^( 

btoUshed'lo  l«otb:.&iigUiidaddiIn<Un^in 
g^^ng^haiB  Imd-hitii^fby  Mno^iWd 
niHlbni  'tei4  «  ■)]Milvm^  dedusd  fooGcit. 
-Sdhtgl'idantifled  vilh  tha^^Mtrtia^ ,iOi>l- 
)^^  bji'cifflce  and ; oditirsiBe(  tUsfpuooMdi'- 
siiAjaM^i^  littaM  ttp  foiidtnubR'/o^^ihe 
*<  r^uriants''  ol'  I>aUlnictnuitn4ilid.|0ityj|  'i 
'  I^d'the  edoilatiaudL  dii^llitiaa  in^meil 
«p9D'tb&(LlKtlt^fiwi4(MDt,  JMlfcff  4iw«f ^rtkde^ 
in,thaTevoIt  ?     Theiei^fintjuldfik  of  fteif 

■tiifflr'.ral^Qil»  sna'  edH04ioB#l  giieTfnpes-t 


3W7  looaqtloM^  >DiM[>t)Mi«gg^Mil!r»i»H!! 
ptibltOiwbMl&n.i'ltlifir  .-Ma.uiiilM    Wf<at»d 

i}»tifawMdiif  ]{e«f..MllRe{eI^□cAJtfil/§4lMMifKf- 
ibJUW[q|<.lfa»»diiiwdi,a»i  9Ca«M^ot.^tJ»- 
.pMialifd  8^w*elt.lFini9attiww  ^h^Bw^gf- 

-iB(t>firrti  mbilkaik^ A9MM(i4n' v<4  pmiwa^ 

piiti.p[|dM.Ae,lir«ifli«i,>:vlt9<'iB  .14«a»J»«d 
alBv«B.ie«U«9Mijtal{r«liwd- '  Jfltaifif^yTWtaM*' 
i.tf,iAi»>jb,uQMi«l,fi<T)«Ni^  M9«tl>,,,|^Mh 
nt^^^i  to.lft)tadL  e^ht..«ttoni  W«4ari^ 

ilwf«t^>0)l  MtoltM'.ft  ««lUeg9,«pdt,«Hfnp 

«inl'(4.tko.e<lti»^l,-,lBi4fi»dw<i>Pi«  gOMVl 
.ck«ittM.Iof'l|J>a,jI>ain)tM>a«^j»j-^M!h'«<i^ 

■Miiiitin>lw«fil^nifete>^<e^sqfnV>  p^»<iw  -t^ihicr 
,pI»oqiit^)^^;of^,tb4iWt]tfnn9{iicaQMy[iiToin 
>J44a  i,ltbw»r_.vAe^if^7;TtWee 'JP^IOHiMn 

J*dMat«ri,a<'W>9:Qls£«d  «««)Qtfa^i)s;«4'<t^ 
>fiaariB«t,9MAjpiiliif<Hntit:dN«n<«iM  ^^H«|e- 

ilDB'ritf    i^iHt-«boi4d'jt>«'4iW(^<llH^  (t^e 

'fdMjvaitoi  Jttten  wvtb^ifCHjiP  iWhisMimffo 
.CsUJbreciktMni.  li^ita  l9Qt.)g«»«bDfiMjbftW- 
^diitn4ito.'iUu4waf.ijW   Tks-:^wr"5Mrf^li 

</  tht  four  M<uteTt.\     The  patron  of  thia 


•  "HU  education  for  affteaf  pfMltf  UKI^tMtti 
WAs  la  Bn^lMdi    He  vwaOniMrM  McMdcfit  Of 

Mewnt  iHlgtODrVJMchUiei  .OfaaBiiHd."aixut  -a&M.V- 
■^3%a  'IritU  JitbaiiMWOi<.M»:diiluarpji/!.tka.iBt-: 


t  Curry,  Bemea  of  tSs  CMiWan^.JnlfliBi. 


ofO 

■Bpe» 
coUe 

Ireii 


9§^1 


^jsm$m^if^mik'ipcl^caiihk. 


^^ 


^LaigiMNl  fatboqcand  icnHoted  bM»i  m.e9(}ui»- 

ifilifflKMvfiid8piim[td<^iareidQi^   t^^^ri^ 

saUe/ their iirBli||;Mavlftb«D<kta  Abeiv  joyis^./f^f 

^fid^din^faoviiQiipufilj  lo    u/.^   .i'.i-iVi'O 
Latin  was  still  a  common  language,  ^^^tlj* 
^wbariforndd^Aub  tHfet^^Jionaitigji'iaodif  '<d<ltlies 
imuolL^  adAe^  thariBik^ifth,  ad^s :/ lYi jif^r 

(thkii^.iiior'tfkB'l&eBqk)  oiMi  iXl^ 


o 


'J 


'^»^ttilitie^6ii]11w'^'liete^  UhiBflyv^n<Keiti^,'^08iini)di>tii^tr!^^  IH)b]l|i, 

^^^ompliler  <die^rtictkiitl'''6f^  tUi^^^ti7>  Jdqd  JiMmlBiiiial  ¥B77rii^ehnikli(ikanrV|ii ,  Xb^ 

-^d^fftki;^'  ^tiftgl^  ^liiN^'{^Mi4tael|j'tA0   iiM&[Hii[id6.iter9itQoreeif£M;te  aUpwi^K^be 

-^MF6n^Ej8i  of  «&  tM<d^>liMro^  0p«||ilUng;(inrab*  ^^foondiagii^  MOTeHhafi^jtewOfeo!^  ; 

^eij^.^'its^'pHMfc  i^ti^ivilAi#cha«t;itiI^tk^  ^bivtifmig&jvmeateteijieaLWQre  ^miip^«^% 

^^ttn^it^  of '«'^kndi%b^r^4o  b^Miiif^iniif rJdK>^  Dttly-nlii  iConmyigbt 

'^46  W^o^^^to'^M}' <(»  iMkikt    TFo«dd*   oobkL^€atltdaiDi]ftodet7.«hM<i)#cc^^i^di^l^ 
^^iMk^4^  jb 'dHkbiMt  AMi»^4]bys  d^aaminAll  >tt6«i4jitiY^iof  ali  it6vlbtteioivler,«imf99jU ; 
^  di^uises,  from  the  onifon^  0l4l  ioHiMi^uld  ^ibeibi  «dtb  fiSh^u^QUtafufoAn  de^t  t9m^ 
^'^^iM'^lo^^^^  a  if>lf)«kite  <»&nli«>ffi4««^  ibf  a   iiiiii(#ea^fltsuH)d  odtiBMlsy.QiktiiDlifnrbA^, 
'bMiMM^aBd  the^ira^<>f<«  ffigMicM!'-  tRiay   OTConHd^i  ia>  s^id// 16  iliaKQ^ie^wdled.lJn 
^M^U^^d^Ne^ >t&  t«4ib  ^i>i^viiiiai«^6f   livittBiA^sbiUxb&soAdaeaBarr^CatvKfe^ 
ilt^lM^nttHfc^M^^    I^  laofr^Wt^inlbr^    tbe^^ed  oifjl^ckiid^iay^jkanted  coiipp^ 
'^t^x#a^i(,ixle9^dLito  iAl^dki^if  iii&e^  Ibe  'UcB»e;ci}tiiict^.^^r(^«»diOiiai(«{,V^ 
"jialb'^et^^id^  i^tid«rili&pl'i(iMfpMbai«dJl0^ia^:K^^  oa^  ^biWi- 

^^eii#nr^k>tniy^'tivMn^it»'Bisu^^  Med.-  fiKHpin^^ta^ifoO  tbe.  pn^^od^n 

'^"^^Kf^Sod^^i  miQ<|«<6Ma^(aa'<ll  ittigke*b»of  fadBoy  jbutahea  pbyedjlhfe  ^aiOd  t^^mml 


ftiilj 


I;>  i:< 


u'T     |j.r\  >^c  >\L 


■\V,V; 


ii 


'ta^)icBdfiDd^f|oeti^  rJNo^  GatbQli4>itlii|}4  :t»- 
I«l6  'ooiddrionBi  ]n/t&B>  t^nas ;  jfoor  tba  Qatib^ 


gare  tl^e  reward  of  their  hiboH^  •lathei^Mn. ,  wete.la|>eU«d(thmr  aMtea-i  I  ThUa  ia  Qathohc 
-^ittW»<)^*wh0ni  4v  ^ii48\t«tfi«M>^  Md  M^^asth^  <  aoo^  therj^lenidil  ^hmxtttjttood  idm<ffi|  the 

frjan  of  the  Convent  of  ^ej^  1^ «lf^^M  4K»Ir<  poa^asQ^  >:jMipariOil  [ldaoatt<W,<and 
-■iJiheto%itlifood.andittt»«WanflehiUlie  jhanber/'  ; ,  -.  -o  ..[-.-f  ."i^  *  /-tmv  mm'I'     v  i\.    .n     it  V7 


eBtate'RUctfiited'torilMtiMkliit«tiiifco^<3fV)lMT^waa    Thtf  PoHticRl  Anatomy  ef  Ir^and,  Ul^yhy  -Sir 
^aia  to£a000  a  tfenlr^  ni4*e4H'ea*Mftiey>-JmA    WHKttinPettjj  pu  81^*  -  *      ;  -    .     < 


'temr^ 

^•^^^!*i^(^,  flrfte  e««lBn''|^ii«8#.iJ'Mrii«i'|Mll  «»iUie  ^-^^ 
-r-^r^ihlp^yWdariswaai^lJyptxiwjt*  the'ih^  ^     -^      •      -^  ^  --  ^      ^  -r 


'-''^Hbli  ^p^daris  Wafti>4|1»^Xl«i  t«  fhe'ifw^ 'ttiait  f  JiimbiMipLjitM^itifcniiaiaaaHaiCWtegUito^ eVMianas- 

_       ,     ^  '    r  '"  1 ^^_    >ieHtimv>Ul7tei^iieBe^;*^rO']|llmiia  d(M>tai(at 

<^lfrOiE[d>'  6tudi«»4  medIdne<,bMt^«i4Doiitin^,  «s-  J  Patribos  et  MonialibuB  essent.  Tbetwo  eoHeges 


ut  I'r 


'Jf^.      V 


istaaaiiartattliiat^KtveA  Idandedia  1<59>  one 
at  Capnudlca,  the  oilier  at  LoaTain.r^Wa49f^^n- 
<^d»^  e;  viktii.  1. 41^ 


<■> 


.  V.  >   * 


■?9W#.M-'!**^-^'V*W  *««I 


miiih/'iy^Mi^MMtiii»  zSi- 


d03 


iBWiK«6^3^  MOk  -^^efiOim. 


J^Wt- 


i>Mi^Jtoilvda»irjtpk<ik>  uS^Bjfteirev&Md  dfig» 
m/tlietlrQiiof  jtfnir/YielilnAru'AiidtfanMibteg 

1^rtMte:>iA)t6iid€piT(Bitdi[iidi5ob[ifK)UpA'^ 

•pctetloofJaiM^^atadiii  ollihe  oiiUmnakMi^ 
MUntrtpitoJqi!£t9>ifkqyni^  kMp^hi>{dftite' 

taMtauo'^rtk^ieiiu*!  ilBtdliBiIflie  i|ttifd/fo^J- 

jAd'<peiiailptaDtioft''i(]  'j/fj  1<>  ^Liiuvi^i?  ,h //'*(/ 
'iliOi^  /tbtrcmieii  Mnd|(tha^aiigisiito  Wl>pBMi6- 
JytiBm>WQ0^to)fipli9dlIAn€lfM«&efllI^.  iif6- 

fakiaiw^ipK)lefs<ii«liipBf '  iLtidlfeUvftahipak^fiie 
tloimd^lih  it'.onli id^  Ag^.mrphii)  i<uiiii[<frf 

^di^(^ini«nii9}<fTOatteir.  illAM;>fiNNK<>U- 
-eili«e]i;  bk^kOBsdioil  kdvAcordtuM  bedWb^toi- 
-iiti|yi€bthDfic8^I4)S  litiBivm^portJ  Thi  dbv- 
iter  ^ntediiKoiAfSJtlllaiiiii^^i&cfeaiiaid  gtetfi 
^ifBetitlolnMdbx&iitii^  fflitir^iaihri9jtedllb)r 
J9fyi8ts^r«dioiamiJcept  b^fK^heb  «big^  iiigm|t 
igiioffliibe'ictf  Iko^Bae  te%laii,"/kfHl  tiii^w 

td0fiicol'tiili>  Bop>s^:h]ldioiiiearibo9D'^B«6iN»^'' 
<be:  biM:  'ap>IBidte0tjnitef^rMTbi&  j^<|iux>tpd- 
iriitedfSaideM^i'^Iism^enaddedUot'tocei^  4mi4- 
liMsb  <ilot)I«iveediiigtv|£SOOO'iaiiimal  tdte, 
Iwldc^ifttSiialitaB^ed  ixi,IM0OntknlSB2niifjx 

iefaildr6ulf(;mn(l(bimiBgi<^>fitil^6AH^ 

imas  lof^^atheliv  itndtwfflieii^vdUiMfri^^ftNmi 
'J^opi^lflind^atisedlevilBii > /HhBtfi' waal bImk  a 

Jbte  ieadbiiig  i^i^totlBii8:prtti^  pdosclj^ting 

ipro^lt  mifiap]diiiS;to4be  pitivata^idviiBtagoiof 

04  'AftevlmiA^  7i^arB.tol<i%iD»JtQaaHi]mni^ 
-ilMgao'tO'^app^arv'nai^  oi  Jan  Mon^  in'idif- 

^{asflio^  ^  f  vomoied  i  iti'  /  exliiisioii.  i  1  Ih  .^ob^jb 
sliced  «t  Jwastcl'i'^V'^i^'^^'^  fPJ*^^^  ^pfiisue 

tmbi^pr^lftlaliftptQRlefiTijdoif  tiitir>iiadbffeqt 

i^.n Jfiiif.  iT'.^n'    B».ii — If   f\'>'id** — uifd   niMvildu 

^*  Jouraal8.  of  iht  /»#/*  C^wuwi^lTlT^lTSl, 
1753, 1755. 1787-8-9, 1790,  etc 

0/  Dublin,  vol.  ii.  p.  336.  loi. 


BUXL 


t  B&Unfled^  aaio<H^iIf:fi&79f^\4bnm^         ^bb- 


-t'.i  .'}  {   I'X  .'«.  /  .bsoV  J 


4mMfd:^  i^pB9f4H«»409W54i  tj^i)^Eififim% 

ftfe,;^r^(^iM)  jili4ftpf#<i^Q€r  ^fe^i^fSfcW^ 

•i»i^{iyh$sQ.^t^pio^rfyftfi¥g  I19)i<^f9W^ 

ci#g.j|ce|wddfiitt4ic^JoHfti^  ^,i;^;jrft 
avowed  that  the  penal  law  had  |]§|{^|i4.'^l^ 

•^^m^^  %>/f|ofl^',»4jfc^ttpiyE^r.fi5ifto4^ 

im^iftftfi^aU^^pri^ls.  7  J3^pt(ihp8q%4fee 
le^^^^bioftjJftitheM/pwn^j^QWt^ 

.«WJ  itftiiftprj>)VQ4.7$  •33^*ftibppgb^fri»«^ 

be  done  at  the,  public  expeiwe.--  Tn  this  d^ 
iMttt^^AtibeiiO^Lcwu^iVMigieDj^  a»^  phi- 
k>6C^ihi9'fm»t[wboJhad'etboieiitiy^^^ 


.^' ' 


IidibMiieBBoCdd^fliac^  lll0ir«ignriof^<^e«r^^ 
l9i'md;dd(8eoiiIIIliO.>A8.no:iiiDi;b^  «;]<>.^^to-i 
iWfn^eTOitf^iAtfyiitsr,  bett»«id-4(Sil&a«i,  "vrtl. 
i.  pi^iSMi  -Th^  ^mrdqiof.  QiJattda.flve'^lte^'per- 
the)  tlfiht.^iBcthwifreelsr  in^]]:<Qti0iflMMriiiiltft«n ; 
Mid  ywLxv^  eAyiUiJk^aAu>£MtAkf^'t^\gmm9^^ 
— be  b]j^>t8,  for  while  we  prevenjI^tUflr  JE^fiCeHte^ 
a  libenkHa^iuaatioD  pt^hcf&Ayf^snct^mismS  lMs» 
but  enford»  aiidr  draiDiJMMi\ii^^»rHky«9rjtiAq^oei 


but  entoroe  aiior  ckm 


o"^>iv\i\\v)'0  bA*;  \)  ^j;>^tiK>V. ;:. 


iwh. 


JR»»9^^^  JMA  W^&»HSL 


968 


-(I^MbfeeS  ^tfaMirbt^^  tt4tfliWfe<l  IJW  f Me^tttftWrt^ 

<fftf 'OTstifeTOdro  bet W^ifft '  ittrnfflWA  Protfeittt&tb 

Schools,  and  have  Catholics  ins&it^i«^'^-2^i 
■ffly^'^f'ihi"fttt88  V>f  tIjW  Wi+fetsitiffttea; 

»^^to  aiVlnity  |^u<^)f,^as  ^IrtiplVtBofWM. 
16^^16^  o^C^ditMib}^;I^ol^»&6MtvMli»tM^ 
^6i^f8  t^'hal"rfolic¥:^'fini^  gWpoififl.^ntte; 

t5:^(ifelA  ^tfiiflt>46ltf  fcteiyritt'^tlfe  f^wte) 

W^iftS!^;'Mw^i''^ttI)felA<i9ltic^J^  *Olw^Wfe  A'fty-I 
brid  policy'^  ^'Cdnipi^hrfW^i^t^ttdh'^^^^  10*6- 1 

rfftii^»dttieV*'*t?a.4f'the  ^ftcy-(Jf  ^-Jr^er  ddt^te)^' 

^r§iMTedtiedtfi>n  ttie^ftttWlt  -^eC^mmtiwi,' 
*Qf  e^n^fftiftte^,  t^b<»mhi^dSd^^e  f9^<iSfulliidg' 
^  tW'bjrf^tWg  fettdy>y^cclfs6ho<il6;^thd'^Hlj-i 
^RShlileift  (tfne^  orfei,  dM^lh^  ei'fed!l6h,biP:'a 

^•ft^riafe^  '^-»f'Tbere'a¥d'ftjriifpj3i"*Mie|^^! 
-itea;^  *' Wti6. f  dcJ  hM  <^ora*^  this  ttJitksity 

^fifefc^Wtttid  blending' iheto  iogethlap4a  A  W^wj 

count  for  hit  exceptional  libera lityt  He  wast 
Chairman  of  the  ScIiooTs  Ck>mmisMdn  which  madel 

mamSeA  tintt^  ia  i  thb  >  [PnMBteBtJl  poioebka: 
ischi>otinatiysieni0f<iittited  'seevUir  «Bd.i0^iiznlief 
reli^rioaa  edacation  M&aaIdib»>iilMdimBd$  ^at' 

.lAie.rioldaioimiiml  ertdgtMnwtii,  ^i^pMtf  ^ig.! 

•mdMo^''*  jboaUtfb^i  dmplogred  Id  i^taM&h  \**  a! 

-^lloitlMi^  Si0lMok>'^ln«6iioeei*ot(wift1MhtiUttliittr. 

xBlu^  ta<di  ai*^yfofe«rtonai/Abwioiny"  tgqtiaHintop; 

;  aMftdf  UMMrfattli^  fori  «)to  itm^iiaty,  iidgdi  oott-! 

VW5^'*pp.'|i1*;il8ui*»/' -la  •»//  ••iidv^  t. .r  ►to-  r<f  •^d  — 
^  Journal  of  Oie  Commons,  vdlt^ii-p.  29^"  /  ^ 


^ofe  iiniaerjv)  flBoiihi  ofhWrMivtaiiMriliki 


MrrOfd^Twmt  htpopr^^rubAnti^rvMlt  thai^nv 

trtlBoviteel^iitdD^A  imdtlkblefe  ofthe-kir^ 
tk^}(tjitbid«h'^<>  npflSith  :(iie^aiiie>ooUBg)^ 
beMienertbfan  orflI^»iliittidMntbaintfa«pt 
^dUdif  ^qME(  BpiBcopiflia^iRrpteitittdiiUiii- 

<}iMdlki^afMfte^  ^di9ftidiifaeoaii>- 

iiiitliedto>tieaDpti^f&7^''8a«h  fe  jkmt  i  the  Qucqi?^ 
X^iybftAji  oiffhefliMlL  ProtetMtt^  b:dMe» 
idirf a/iBo  aHdf<ni<{af>'PBttialiiai4v  catcMao);^ 
fib^)MMa;r>^r.iiQtiffitU  oM^re^^ 
views,  saying  of  the  pro^ecti^^'^^jlt^do^iiiiit 
^itflifdlto  4tec?r(i9calit>ii>o£  ^he&>«^€^h- 
-dM  anfid9fMqrt&fianfiydi])Ck:o£  tUsvconBlt^ 
^ibaifrrJMriQifiWoredpttbeT;  ifare*  not  ^dit^tti^ 
^dheki^^/bdt  I'Vtyoltfb^Jr^rdiiti^^lirtaBlfyts^, 
im)e8ft(|Mi0lDfiif '^fl>ithekj  ?QJw»''p€br«mi8kn  iiab 
^)p^iBftedu(qiiiBstd*;fi^tbini.'^i  ffTidd^tiral, 
-ha^eriib>,^»<ttnqhi8bpotbe^^  iidt^'^l  ««$ 
^hgblfcanc&Oeitegesftiwiirfilisfad  undeKrih^ 
.pr0i()i;»lnii;j9fiHhiB>flotittrrte  <fldat:;]l4iigrrtte 
>RoMnK:;illfi)l&  amllt^bgrtiniair  youtiLdrf 
inAif^^lim^  tfTithe)%hi  hoitoarable  gwitfo- 
BMfa  «dir  bHDff<fn>wiBft  S'^l^a  fbr '  ^Atv^ 
^•^  Mif  inobrtRf  it  :ilK:  Ifhef  pftiesant  One,' J  tat 
fill^iipMbid^^fh®  i^aSkir&ii^MinMirwth 
ipoijtedf  tgfr«k)er^fteanf  Jip)>ilniin«tfion«'^>''flfi. 
'^0#daUit  ^fAfMd'iyiioii  iieglititf#  ttie-ii^or!^! 
thfaiik(tth^tiitetef«Ua'^iajUeaiaQ,'';  hm^BBtA, 
'M^Jiird«BBaee^inDaiifaBi>Iihiive;ottf  o4tet  ob}e6t 
bf|t'tiyT|>M  ^arba8pBt6tao^ff<»rw^rd;<is'j^ 

liTto  krothfirCtttedkpt^jiiTtoimade  to  ^6o9tiB 
idipen&^IMnalJyOf(Mlc^  i^Qnitoh  aaggtafod 
^tfau^fa  adfi^iait  io^ithB  eiaasM/of 'lhetS6- 
.ii•^:^ll^>ti^'X£alAol]!Bi]mhf  get  Iha  i^dwfor 
ti^b0oene>S!ra£^8earefol  BitaA^  Analeidjr, 
aotf  f^htmMfif.T  (JBathit  vito  ife^ted  ^aod 
'emlod<^(-/7'nrorjKin^arAliis0tiie:  vfii  <tO[olfe 
Imvt^  f&JMr;(iMBDi^'tfae[  dxchnon'  reeled 
i^fyf^'^^th^  <^lkgeii8iitlnitas)» :.  Oiker  of  lldB 
^1^0  Jifebiben£aar]kln[IlB9ief8^yi  I)r.  Bfiom^e, 
lobj^etedvbhat^jr^itnr  Ji&iuti«h^^  the  CMh^ 
should  be  much  Max^jed^'sioA  additbaal 
^^aniare)appoQ^<L^'];'.  Bir  Hcronles  lAng- 
HMie^  ^Aerla  eufelnl  jBearcl^t^xf opnd  iicij>]|Ms 
-pinidbitW/iU«i|u»  Catfidlica4rQia4ikiniB^- 
geees  rtibt  ^0^]iil»ol^ithb^IJ>iiiveipit]r>iteelf. 
'  ^  ^?iip  Jf^oKpy  ^fi  ik^Bi<ba^|>naeBt  ^Msmtxfr 
ttatem '  ttp  <  tnr> llhe '  gctiTemmttrit ;  the  hybritl 
tpoii^^iiaaaag  yfotndi  distaatofiilidl'Uit^rtibflt 
oblivion  ffom  which  4t  haa  been  dcawn^in 


•  "<f 


^iffbrftiiii^Meiy  A^iit^f-  v«L  vii;  pfiC  486- 
492.  J.. ,'    J   .     '- 

I  Ibid.  vol.  xii.  pp7l24^189. 
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r  T  ■'> 


2^^' 


iS«^<^  JMA\  J^ucptfitaA  V 


itthi 


iatffl' ifyt^/ ; '  lOiij  aW,i^_-*^;*ebnw3f  >lffMt' 


,tiietr4m«l)nti&iibaxidi&iBe:dct>«ndio«.Uvit^> 

edaoRtJot]  ui'tfce  full  aii(l/fnia4oiido|kmROt. 
af'tiie  libnttnifaintMsBialBiitlife  fatJi^«D<»£ 

ndoid  is;a3paiiMic»  baaaH^rtbinid'j^at^to^ 
ineIl:iajtfaa!tjniT«iBiti^>o£iOrMUBritai»j»tJd. 

dtthq  mitild  add^.tfacexfiMiataitittf  kcneulM.-AMii 
'^rBBt'onlfilD^pctBortulii  /bo/thmre^RB^tiba 
fKntian^ndeilWiaSuieBiifi«trtiftrAiiltJ  ftji_ 

f<uui4e(i.at|il  endowedll  itBtbintid  not  a»iMiih. 

iti«iiB:foDoned'  i  W^  th&riiitngfaea  ilhat-mdoMbi 
nsbad;.^.  tbaiiTJiiiMiLiAQtii.  iCaddaca|^> 
jpoficj^'U-msjonb  nU  bf  gwynoleDAib^.ltrf; 
(ttdMMnatidiLLi.  It]jdidinok)]iatlA;t«|dioa- luv; 
tha^MlatnciisBt^dibetiTitoniOaJditiio'liut^aiKiti 

fozei^i-jcdUei^Si^  -andi  Wcarefcl.iit^Iii'polii.j 

piooth.  Tliis  policy  prevent^diliitiidercla^] 
iAam  ft  l^(Uu^atiinvfti^invniwd<itl]e.jrftjlia 
of  ithe  ia)l<i(i|»ahiDa::ft.in  it^lCbllt^-]  .iIQieco  i 
;ntera  116  ^^MG^: fui'-, lift j'KJAHidietfe.  .liswaor 
aod!  hati  b&ei>^iiDMio,'dpcjdc^  itjjdsjpitid-giTing' 
TJuvbntty'  i  G«3  l«;e ;  fori  tii«f  AcdiMiHbicsVi  Alf  ■ 
j^ntiy  nil  dre  tUerjiealildjfebtiAD  moiTbi^tiistet : 
gTaidc,;<.IBia  t»Dcb<^€BO&lbBaih«tnLttet:^^ 
iepcduilsstieitl  departiiidikt;  )bka  flopaiflhbd  aolr 
toubh  aii'ta  fiSsbH^fiiaottieti^  Bad  thftitdito»v/ 
M-^     ■ 


nnd  80  in  two  TOlleses  nt  Paris.  Erqrft^Tonmav^ 
and    Poitiers  iverB    disBolveJ!    These    colleires 

and' o>MiWosity.  'T«ef waM.«idU«Mtf>iiaibarrv' 
br-^onDtidM'^am  f^HnasUbMie.  bUiV^i*^" 
oSidefta  *,1iroa<(.  sdido  0f'*iiiofii<'liMDA«d^t4n>  «itdj~- 

tkt««,  smbe  HiKttWii.  tieUMtfe  loft^iWIM  Of  AmIt-  ' 
fsmilj'.'tiaBie,4t-ln»0e. '  -M  tub  |MiioUb«it)tllk«4,l' 
th»ltitrh«^%S'a>  Pntt'4ia&«i(iiMd''a84«a«.-'^ 
Mods.' -rtlinmi  annwtl' v«jimiwi»400E00(l-AttM«i'lke'-i 
ai4«fe4O;t)00fnn««dMii«d'n<Di«Uiitifitl  AmmiSdiIW'' 

Irielt  pifeft'.''  rw%»wd*iti>ylwt*'bitahw«ie«»i'<n» ' 

B(iMeC«{tBoWKtnos(4tDtklh«IH'lUoMiMfrik(dia4««>' 
— h^Atiimnl'Dptthtt  Mdl(n;«M-«ia(in)vatK,  JUc 

^tAiqvgitlitndaiiet '  ^1'ho  limiH 'UtOnipltme^ ■< 

"—Ware,  Antiguitiet,  c,  xxirti.  a.  4. 


IS^ 


IRgfy»t^^^JMf(\jEiiu4^e^ 


2p$o 


(&&waits«rthd  <MH<bliBtnd^iitB.finai^tlib  IH^ 

eidsltabie  ^Ta^^^ot  acfSBw  ooiitiiieBtak  Inah^ 

Wfli»r«ab«t4iiaMi;l€U,itaMli  desfir^     at?  hdiiie^I 
li»it%dI^tfnd'l1l]Ildeoe(^  aMi^siiliJ^  Tbei  pdiall> 
code) '  ^ttid^  tofni  iA^ai^  rthb  •  6fi]tet^>  rf rom*  somct. 
gredlt'CttUidfie:  tenilies'  tol  ^andl/^  the;  Biofl 
t6«tttn«fiieMV'^  Ikd  d»i^kte^rMed:iii<i0^'Ibf 
oi^fn^  bjr?  ktividisa^i  tUem  ki'dqoal  o^artst 
amoWst  tW Ckk<mc 'cbildrdi ^ it/had  ivH] 
]>orralyil«d'^  !V^'  ekaditi^^  t^64hiidr  itf  rther: 
profit  {aS'n(bt;<'itQd'%  luid  i>iidtovoiiredt'to 
chuh  iJierloitjr  d^^#t  SatoA  fllonghiofititbcir; 
i^tt0iAftB(^  fbj  >iit0'ikhnr^fagsliiifll 'edataA&VQj. 
OUt^  9ai^    k   cdmbuMty  Ithe' poai-atiidiifT 
jpbli(M'4i|ndiMr«gard  bf  i&e  desires /of /tiwr 
I^y;  Mt'ip^wfaAt  wa^Tiiildall;^  au'Sbdemb^ 
tieal-  tilMVerfaHVy  lii  l^lflK^  bf  <^i»b  XJiuhn^Mityf 
of  f^  iE^dt!  ?f^r  aIl'B*idoiitk    fFbeireeiiiiti 
ar^epmp^nett'Of  hy  itone  fikx'mQ^h  astboso 

wbojlnlbAod  Ipreja&oe  wbuldj  faiiFbiire  the  i 
poiid1pQbntiitoedi^f'•v•^.:  ■/.,?.•    j  w.rr     .M'. 

* '  Dhe^f oiehitbaiiff I «ytteiti:  haid^  fiilbd «;  Biuib 
itr  liSIure*  J)fid  %e6ti"acam<mie^bd'iib  ilii<^ 
StatHt^b.  it  li^iiiQr  loiigieB  a-state^^olicy-tfy 
cQnrec^  CMtdHos  iiiito'^rotestaiiila.  Boil  the 
chajn^e  ivtemtftneambdro^ttoha^lc^icat/eix- 
tent ;  I  ^enme  di^  ^f  dude  cKnd(  endomoeQtBf 
whkh)ihiid''Mi^ralloc«te4'by'the  Statetfor, 
the  kidealdoii  of ^CMholivs'iai*  Prdtesiairits^ 
wotild'haffb  htfrn  :at  otieeiip^liedio  the  ddar< 
cation  ^f  Oatholiea  as  Catholics.  The  intel- 
ligent  English  tra^eilqr  ^^akefiold^  who  vhas 
l^'udesonp^n  of  Ireland  wt'the  eomrnenc^- 
nd^nt'bf  ^^' Wfts^tit  c<*[nttity;  openly  ^vtfcatfed 
t^just^lmtig^meiit  lie  found  the  Catholi(( 
p^ii»^try  ppor  j^iai  oppi>os9^hut  eager  tod 
anodofctt^ia  makb  every  sacrifice  to'aeoure  ioti 


;i 


•rr , 


>     r"' 


(.^ 


-«■*■»  •  -1 '  ('  )"i 


)-  t  I  » 


<  t  >'-■■, 


t  '1 


_fi:  TheJr|«|i  CUholiea  contraated  thq^a-CQlJ^iiea 
wii;U  Tiinity  College,  £)abli«,  t»  the  disadvfuitafrQ, 
o^'ibf  ^ter  t  "i^fu^ejorcMsHs  on  Trinl^  Cglitge 
avever/  fre(|ne»tlQ  tl^ajklngdom,  bai  at^  ofiv^m 
hean^  tai  ?0mfi  e^her  epQAtQr  .pf^ea  earth4  .  ^  ^ 
Tj^sMirrCciU^.ia^hR  »08t  Mni4f  endowed  :of 
aoj  KMOier  cql^ffe  in  ^«ro{>ek .  Tl^e  Afasee  waate4 
no  induofment  .te  visU  ear  cHijn^,  end  yet  Ireland 
liaei  ^mnad  :iihi$><Dp|H)ohii(H;ia.:naa»e  of  Bo^otyLf 
Ofti  ff(jo*neigUbowe'teUrtfe«  WiOirld  tUofc  «re  nan 
tenkUyviwaafc  ilMi^lei^i  m  {wM^aj^  icoucago^  biiifc 
tUe  ^eraeouted  aad  ei41ed;  Irislvhaveoonetaptly 
BHpbprted  }Under  va^t.^lti^oxilfciea  a  literary  ^. 
win  M  .mlUtangp  £utte,qa  tb^n|oet,^af9ioiff>u^ 
Bta|^3e  .of  J&ivopia.  <U  .TrinUy  .opllege  be.  net 
aneiffecable  Iqv^  4be iwaat ;ol  lihe  ,f<K:in^r .  at,h<wpM^ 
I  kii{ww'^«iv.vliat  iig'fTntjr^  t7/iWfli«Mrf  ir^Vt?N»f* 

p.   71.  1.      U     .     '  7  /  T    .0   /     ''-.,;■       I       /    '  '    ^■' 


edd«teo»iT  jTjU^hirt  p^itb^^^Jf-si^rt^a  jt^ry^ti 
ftHrieiiche^i{bJ*4  eift««iWlu3^)ofcpiqpi)fr,h^ 
n^ragi.atmntitiiJ^Ji^ibeflfCjafe^  jUffe,.^^ 
;aiiMngtib{ithe^:wa|Ld^^t  jai944DQ<ifciPifunta^H>^ 

kn^wbftioBta' 4<Jb<»l5Q9rtw«)i!^mftlia.fift 
rc^pme,  «^^^}e.eMa«x^7l^^a'4ft^wng,JP«<tyy 
frmb  ^Afttbei)di«tttfit  Jh(.N^Ylite]^4b^  f^xpos^ 
heidg4rt!«Ni>  en  ;0<da:  duaapriul,  ,oir  ipp  w^^bf pek 
^fta;al)fKpdMi))d/  4fttH!hftpche<a|>T»(^yr  pA^^^ 

whertrrwoeSyefli  ftB  ni^netecH»q  guei|t»7/.  JfaJivy^ 
ofnilbeseviftaeh^  W9W^8tft4eirt9wpTOpai?inp^ 
th$a>Wlvea.Joif>M<Qrftc>otJk7TTTt^  UnW, 

vewly  '!f£eir  JwhCiti^lieff^iWlb^rsiha^l^ec^ 
thtte^*fentii0u»4ifthw/^vicKJM^  fflU^j  ,$onje^ 

h|id  tiieeiii  0dJtto^e4  ^^<^  7T^uAt^Q|r^  ^^ 
%mineteuf^'bi>dy>Qf.>ti9a<4M^  wl^jgiaff^  ifl-f 
sti^uitibn  io.jbbe  planvh^sM^w^^^  in,^flgjial%i 
boakieheytr  '(■•  'hr  <.i  ,.■>;•.[[.)'>  vn^'^vi'i  I  ^-i  o 
-iQaffffielifttbe^ihapd^lWAfcel^W/^oM^^  ^e, 
reyirt:tfreef:<rt5|io^  ^it^blMH^d^  )Ui.)|^^  io^ 
thi/ediA^Jitteniotvrijj^i'PWf  Ij^.i^B  ^wtesumts,^' 
",|WWw«n^rl^^{aar0ft»-pf  }w#,:a|Mlifid)*q 
C3$iag  1^7/  (I>0!l»f(M«>*]l  beardft^  wbojp^8jy,ae., 
dfe^l»/aei  if  ittoe  11  ¥0^  jH)^ !  11^  ^ft^te  |o|  rTcQT^a^ 
f^ndalffWyiaMHltH)  dao^,3€^«Mi^  w)^'  ^nkM 
c«fii  Abflwfe  j^Qy  .f  aU' pa^f .  fcf  itbei?  ^oatje^ 
Tftle  <jhjMter/ettb<*>ls>w<^r  epjt^li^li^itrj^a  m : 

struct!  I  *.*i  ti>0  t^ebildieft  f  otr !  pflpMb/  ^^ '  ^tfeep  j 

Erote^taftt  triig^  ^  ifeeiifidifftf twft  hiiq  gq^fl  t 

fwtfcvti  ^1  -eflwlad^  (imi4)^ft  )Pfqte»t^ti 
c)uUf1dntinvQridy^|to^n^pr<^^^  ^tit^y. 
*v^erer<ejRi0e«eiedTb2;ti!^  Qilnplicft  4W<tei»5)teiflj 
oi'th%  p0<«r,Jf[i.VekpW4iteu»|j  .^b^ir-^^ 
n^  etpejK^lure.to  bottfsa,!^!?  ePIBgi^M^s^; 

tb^[axreibM9e,Aumb09/O)f'2^Qd^t9^ildr9»  wt«r 
j^ted^  tOri  their  )ediwatifln».;  J^  ,)^  .prebaiWe,j 

ai^io  thet'i  •♦hiWreiv  -wfare  0OWteA  i  *w3iee  pver^ 
Aa#  CrVteptftntifWflMJfteJd  4^rftd-*o  ai^.^e^ 

'*f  ri'ini-rr  ■'f'T'v  irfTMftfjir;'**  'irf*   'l''''t — ''i f  '  '-TTt 

Y^r9a|Iy  ec^iNjaied^.r  |i^^ly*of  wjrlTadai*  wilLnp 
dDuUt^iSinijoi  ^t  this  e;(preai^i^ ;  hut  I  m^iat  pefT , 
leave  to're-a8.'<f»rt'  that  I  do  not  know  any  part  of 
Ireland'  sO  iir»d! ' thit '  i\k  ^hkbHants  W  net'  ao^  ^ 
xkms,  nay  eap»rly^«nxioiift,  for  the  edacation  of 
tifeir  Ml^ranJ''^W9keAfiiSi,  An'A^emfyi^Jre' 
lamd,  JSUUiitUal  aad  FOUkc^n^iA,  iiv  pi  897. 
"  Aanidst.BoniiO  of  the  T^Ideat  moantatna  oC  Kei^ 
I  ihave  meft  whh  Ea^liab,  bcIioqIs,  lund  have  seait ! 
mtiUitndfee'4>f«bildreneeflted  roaitd  tbe  kumble 
reflidem^  of  theii*  iMttmeton^^ith.  their  booka; 
pen0j  indiink^.whem  raAksJhavre  jtttt>p]i(ed  ithe 
]^a<wiDf;de«k8«itd  benohe8.*VT/biKi^p,.«98.  Weld 

ifi  Wifteneld,  An  Aaeoun^^of  luelandt  StcM- 
titaliJUtdlFdHUtt^.^rU^iUv-'^OBi^ 

t  V  A^er  I82&  ii .wa«  vorgr  dfiffioidt  to  indooe^ 
RonnMT  Catitelio  dbildxea  te  attend,  aisd  irvmv  - 
that  time|lH%natUi)eor;theeoheQA6  YtaeicliikQii^^!' 
They:  vere-^ devoted  .toi<3bB#ck  KeTamebincaifet 
pur^ioeea^witk  aU  .their  ^odeiMaeutia^^^'^MtoMd: 
^hooU  {Ireland)  CommisHan,  p||j'91-92j/:     r    .: 
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'CI 


mHJgilWi'AA  ■teteaiiirt. 


Mmn-'.^im.  f ifs^sa- 


J^m^st  ^f*  ^^a(««#»t 


*' A  Renew  ff'lhe  'ji'^^^<fuf^izj,f^i."^, 


iftfiiJUffl»tWi«&  Hwil*tafiBtflblifh#(i,C*UMW 

Ml,^  iw^  fs*39iWfn^fp.,ff^Bd..j(ji..,rtw 

lWVp„V»W»i;gW»PSd..  })I,i,f^»„!8Pl^,T«Kftl<« 

Pftijiftfl^flt,  ,bj  jtlia  ,^cifi9p8  -q{,  C«ftrttfetQ; 
uxQ  necessity  (aatil  1855)  of  obtaini^tg'.t^ 


«+*« 


were  (JwfBTfl  matrlculM"^  «aj„„..  .„  , 
ihaibcbkk  of  >ArQdiMHilr..'iV*>nv- 


■fbiA  <^<«e-i4R(b-o4't:fa^  pbpi 

,^3'^  6btt«,  &^  dbastd<&' 
dowing   the   Atigfitiao'^fic 

(w^Msg  or  ffi^poMiiig'K^ 

^t^  fircflfAt'^nl^t  aad  di 

^«iycjs:tfee-Sttte'i9'Hofri!(i 
^(«%(^  to  'dfri««tal'l^ti  aiti 
'{Adtbllabed  «(hKiilJcii^-^ 
^dt^iW  it'Wai  p^bns  -aa  bd 
W^  M  two  edoe^atioflU  '*]! 

«luAi)d''b«  tiffceted  opintoUs 
-bsAj'  df  thH  Mali  CsttoIiM 
*»*'-T«y  mamtrf  otertdi 
««feUft(  TTiBvewity  i  f MS  ' 
^a  'OlrcUmBtance^  AatdMlI 
B»*i^  P^avt  of  iT^nily  1 

b»9i»iA^T'..tti«  stnndbrd  of  a'W 
tPhtf  W*li  uegoiiatots  ■  l©9t  ^ 
titHttytber  hail  of  otft^ 
Vlui' li,U-"lAbeiS:}  &&rtrtM 
MMiOtkl  'tfae-'tionatitttti6n'  i 
fMvftsH^  «»  AS  to  ^nat^4t  1 

Ic^  Mht#  than  Que^^s'- 
lfft>piMial'  alML '  cfeme  'te'.i 
liitithAdH  of  ^rcfornt-  'tera!B!n': 

Vinky  0|l«n  t*  aW  comers  ;1 
tee-'twe  enistni^  iinH«mHfei 
(ft^iMlhg  'oVer  «n^  d^Telo 
MAcJitttiti.    ' 

-'-"i.  Th)  Jif*ject  (rf  apeiAin^ 
£^  ^  mafls  of  aD  ithisor 
^rMtMalislihAtf^HoWi^sK 
«d4aUotie«:  '  NvWf^ge&er: 

and  ^' roAult -is  ibaipm 
gMuratwH''*^  Oatfadlm-  w* 
far-iffofeMorsfalps ;  stiil,  ^  ' 
MlWencd.    It  rathflflcs 

th»  MBM  tpeoUtile  T<Mild  be 
pntandod  thst  thBfW  If -Ui 
jft^Ilmins^  •?J}'ndidot)«  of  till 
swh  a  incasure  wpiUd  fee  QC 
Would  prove  an  imGsilit^WM 


.*Ki**«aK^i*«A  .y^fif^^  _ ,  Jf  ^. 


9* 
ke 

ji*tfiir»lr**6yv,p,M(B*>d.f(«i. .  .AgBiii,.in:.4liel 

-n>£ltibUii.VniT«t!Mtr-7<t  „  lA  pwhi  t;bpiiafp«« 
Jihttqute  i<kioo»fiN(iuut7HW^4he>«IturAM9-' 
,tanl«f  hiaMie«liitt'&MoR,;t«.AfA)l  fl'im^F- 
:  tBr>'at .ineoppontttta  lolikXMboile  leifemi^ 

kadslof^;^  op^jrtwiiig  odwiMHwrtie^M^- 
abltoietit;.^!^;  t<^  •fii^atQij(i<{|.<tb«=.,XinUia 

.nnH.rii^nMAed>>by«iV«it  libera^  9nfi  m.,1^a 
iirteign-  «fl.ahori»9,i.|:.it!il»BWl0Wtefn«M;'to 

.-IJjrflbi.teijtf-afrtMittQlWltri    '..ft    !..■.■    ..T':^  ; 

.'bjn.^uUwbugla'DDmiilH^open  to'^H^^n*- 
'«]B]lpaTfliiotia.  r^rf)q«Mlkanbetl|ei>»iie<^r 

i  .dnbatfifile,"  .A  singJeilonjBFiwa^'-MOlHe'a 
-bieb'steDdsrdiotl^aiioiitipii^raBld  iib».e»Ui>- 
>iiinnDent-irtniM|ibarnjnpl«|  iaA  .at4ul;4t)ne 

.o^oeitiioh  H  tMuisHb;!/!!  ddtslBot  fel)«v 
>&iA  umfoMiitT  »ona(sd«liro»itiFor  tkat<«Di- 
fdnifi^itaeli  UmlitbaAMor^MKlii-Besidlas, 
'AnirnDivdmity.dnpiUianfailW  Are  ll^tHBAte 

r'  ea.kr£'tJ)c;icai^akg.lK>'iJ7.t'MA-H>iBight 
dmMMl:vriiMlKVitbfrd{iir«isbl'be  mwih 

encourdgendtnt.,  tb'^MlMT&.iTAiunt,:  ^vtr- 
:  -flvetj  fromitkeee  conticfeBitttioinH<tba  «e^  M»6tt- 
-  cilrqtiMtio'f  aHsm,  AkflAeDilt^  ths.iemiiiii- 

ainlpliy  tqrtstf'leottiliig',  Aii!«AatiiWitri^i)Kl 
■MoiMsk' do  cafDnwivaital'tmfaBig'ati^ti- 
■  il0iiaadTby'Hn>l)c^iaDtlrBej--'l%c  ^ee^fAvd 
"BctiDinei'liU'  moBt-iieMiUioaM^iiiaeteirtls, 
iun  tho  mnit:  M  '.tii*  simpbi^rof.  xkiqpaft ; 


nh.  'B^6ti^''^^'^3ii»>liil)ik. 


gWhwtfffctwy-XifgrBanfiL 


Tifirtl  firms  JO  Wiii]«<l)(NttrdUng*nrr<<tedk.) 


alter  von   d.ii^iimai^<-d^Mre!iitiMUd\bu 

-.-Aimtlvi>mtA>Wi  WaU«hicK^V  Wtft. '^Vva 

Ottokar  LorenE.     (Borfia5j;H«Maiy   ■•--■'■•< 

-        -...-.       ....      -ggijfg^ 


18.  FontM  ad&tie  inediti  rtimvai 

rThtlLi   {(Iiaa^iiii.HAkMy      -  ■.■.  —  ■■■.■■■, 

19.  FaaimiUt  of  National  i-JtaiiuterifitJi'ief 

the  Lord  Plnrlr  ITriginrtr.irrf  rihnriiwf    -Pirf 

a«i  AfMeai.lBBatM^iMrotlketi^  aOtf^'^e- 
tarj/,  .mittuiBatiiai^'itAt'  jC1m*)>m>*^ -«/><' A« 

,{Lond6n:  tbObnaii^il.l',   in^H    .;''■■    ■/' 
21.    Calendar  of  State  Papert,  Foreign- fl**^ 
■^^-■t/iAJUign^iif  BUifeSill^  lSb*«i    "BdiUtf 

LongnMIlS.)  rrin-n 

:  ija[^WaiJwti»^dortinU«»<iilioae'ri8g^wiifa. 
(Venice:  Antonelli.>'  h'wuW  limr  ■:-, --fi'  'I 

(New-Torlt:  Hurd  and  HongbtotL)-  u  '^l  ' 
34.  'ifiii»(r{l;A  VK.  >4Md  J«i)^  JTAV  Bii  Bii 

Theiipri(Betaniiithmol;Br.)"-"-'l  "■'•'■  "■■''< 

fciUi  .SetiU^^AJcfttaL  rVonDri^O.iStoUk. 
i^arfia;  Hwta.)  ■■■  ^    ■.■!  /.      ■■'    ■■■"■'■.,    "'■ 
26.  T^jHTwif  o/iliaifcnf?«rJ=Vv« -WHfcfc- 
^teodftctioABttndNotM'bt^the  RBr.WUitwsD^' 
-H>riD.!' V«L  L'-^lMhrdlMiii  MbW.}^     ''' 
37.  The  Life  and   Time*  of  the  Ate-iOiAn 
\  iWetb^HLAJ  .&p  tItoMkw/.  L.' TfenMik.  L'i 
<IL    /(Lbndau;  SD(iaernid>6t»6K>tfon:>' ' 
2H^.lMiir.ia3%»ruiainaiA  <datiJlH^lg»  SH^Mfe. 
Von  A.  Ton  Ameth.  (Vimoa:  BrsuudUan.) 
sa.CVthairv^-'-Seelui-PMumfeiii'-'Vom':.!}^- 
rmdifltihuu.    .<Il«itMit:  Oiiul)- '  —  ' 
80.  Thuffvtv7tdteM-F<ritmthe*Sfhteta.-Via 
"^'Tta  Viy«mM:  '<ViMqift^*>fierold.>V'''     '-' 
9L:  .Utbtatur^eKiltBehtt^lamktfehtttgnJkSr- 
hundM-tK'.  'V«n"Herrtmnti''HeahBT;MMtS(r 
XbBii,l>riU(«]Iu<itvKtrciH^bihdln)SJ  'Das 
.]dEMid«FHuiifcaiiilik«>:(Br*JDBwlckt'yiev^^) 
Sl;.A1u.eehtilmgr»,Ldumi^<'^i4fe:a.   -^i^ 

.teaSiad,.iaa,Uiea4i    <Leipdf({>BlrzA)  V.  1 
88.  ffegel  der  utMid«rUgU  W^iApkiloamt.  ; 
■  EiiU  Afc2MSr^Ji.^'iV«t'.'C.  -D  UJofa^e*.' 
(Leipzig:  Duacker  und  Humblot) 


burg:  Si 
eentfbrm 

XnbiOg***' 


42.  n«  Ch 

4A  iSa^MM 
B^  Seni 
.».»iimy;,) 

■    .lJiHt.^:y.l 

Duncker 

(Berlin :, 

Bj  John 
49.'  .2^\J 

60.  Seliear 
..^eJM^r 

ByArttM 

53.  Jwtme 

JBatteni\ 
WIHikms 

54.  MtMioi 

KBUfuistTO; 

-dwateiB» 
par'  JLvd 


3mf||)(4RX<»^vJWi((l(WlKN» 


.SWf 


-      'ki-^ei.pf  |i«i«^,„^t,«i.  J»bft"fl,J»*l.  not 

ii&tei,Bj«»aw.ti,lJwi[j>tf»wt>»o*gMght.||i!i>rtirif 
«ifth«4n*tl«arMHllwlfoni  itt.vUdoPaRrfi'wk 


Awk  4ire(.„iq Itbft  iQnwkjion.  Ae  «<bn-di)U4| 
mJkr6>r*'fB)4v(k.il7twb  ttitt  latM  -Mnfc  •fitUn 

tot?971*kJiit  ii(.iT>   i-'>-"i  '.■ii'"  1"  in.il'i->llni  9rit 

,.tt  jaioot  rmfimfsf  io  pint  onbuprfwrOilr 

WrWtilb  awTMMl.T'**"*'*  »***Mr.-  IMtaatbar 
has  T«hftbniUt«d  iimii  iiiiinjiwtmiii  wlijiiiihd 
|iHwn#B^a(^t||JM4«£7SEaiMhf>*KrtW)tUabn- 

|WS^tbA)-4l7»MtwMhM|QiWj<thba8iM{1'  -wUte 


fimiaoMtVitti  IT  _ 

tb»,  tteiKHQM'VMP.iSHAmi.'ttehfaefvatrQ^ 

fWMiAlAM  ^MliftlftMlj  'owntadtoii  lliim- 

UtteiMt  Wen^wqp^oMd;  'uld  tbe^  ttnAt-Uvs 
bAOt^Diperfqniiitbe  Btti-Jt^WMOfi,- ^avtarfkaB- 

pot  ^n.:bMR>JiM<inHnU>hrk-ira^iaB  taofaa 
«Mi]p  ima<nTw|4v<A»lrid*l^epMKl(01ribA 

wg  apit^AitfcfDWQdjpnftnffipaBM  wvtdallaxtf- 
4)H<fn  fat  i)iai>jiv««)«cte  lti^uy4«'dkiDa^"  ^^ 

l«Bmr-w««  iwMcrTtfd-^  jQmke  art  l^Tifa^ 
but  lost  4>T  oditn,.Ib«k»i6«n]Milfc"tttkM,rw^ 
li«rtLwbstitat*l>j(«rilt[D«r>fdn— •" *■•— ^ 


bi^MM !  to-  H'«  ifffWOUBd'  «kaB)ai  ittcMn 
U*'jBop|>iwti<lDs,taiiiiTlMMke'Atid>  plevflitf-ad- 


[bMo^ 


kn^Mtfafc^^^ 


tiUnJHlfJlifl-^tBWPllilffflgkj'oftlgar  J•|^Jiti^Wlal^^ 


U,^iiat>l  nAl&t^tilediUanM*- 


Yffil^.  0mtmfioi<iiv*^l^*tMiimii 


IPA'-  Gfumndp^.-fiiifmm 


.^Hmm^'^-^f(^m^-  .  f^ 


Bijlrig  "  no  this,"  we  s»j  ",*<ttk  sre'  ^m 

Kriptions  antUrtlM  nUOa  tM'Mxiait^'th&tlVd 
•^'tile  Mtle-'^'lfrli*  araaHr  wriHMi'Mu-Wri. 

p«rkitl,'<MI'4ltii   «{wsM«niUta  odDrfti^W''B« 

(dtlKr.  iil«'<r«rir'trr<  tiie'  dnnnstii]^  m 
pbtce^mWitiiAMl-to  tounriiioa  4ttil4«'tSitf9 

MMluitaeWttMia8'tHcB»ptfBWte«hciqatfW 

p«^UBltel^iiilad'M  AMbfit»«leiM>«b«iatt'tli|( 
■rraiBwbt  4a>flntii|^  btM4hB"iciWBl>li&TW 

proTce  the  easttnl  Hu£itt-ttt  hkve  Wn  fMMded^ 
tnitbbiCHdiotft*  n«Uo»'ofi'the'I'i|^ll!PtMer 

KM^'jtH  M^delr  hi  tb«  jinMDt  %i«^  ai^w 
iMawBMf  muklOt,  wkenrit'b'MftteA  that-l^'^S' 


^^^l^, 


OAKqHTj  U'Htndirtliv  b^atWettf  d  .        .. 

rnvtesw  4»d  (te<4oMMlei«U'  UMe#  tf :^! 

t!Unifli'orSmit-«iKl  thd  rertM-^f  tbd  fW; 
li«tibes'i»'ae;'7la,.whkh  i#:giv^'an-(U«'(:4<'' 
lindt»WiS»gMCta'ttie  BritiBh  Umeaai'  ■"  f" 

U«'gt«UDds'4hlfl  flUtententm  itt  ^rraVebdV' 
tianElMla&  ))f "(bd  p[u»g«  in  Othn^o^n'St^,' 
H><ip«»mwi1V«L)nL  'p.  IS-,  ChMow  ir^gMfft'  ffiH' 

p:.A]>'<<4tel^ihkttfd8Krgba"  'TUtHKd'w' 
dtdtibiyiummhrt  mAdM  'Smf  Ow'iMuiM'tt^! 
altinbuUa-«o>ti,  tat  mnst  ba  "%)it "  or-'^'o^p" 
Tlinb,  SeitiiMfcflHh,ati'«. tablet  MathK-U-M' 

cmp(F^  ecrtkUf  iMt  V^  kwA^natiaB  fm" 
I>mii!ra'tltejktllTMHn,toMllMwritnigitiy'l^' 

(■l<i.i<kaiVi»»^lliecaiiip(]f'thB'k&^''"  '  ''^'f" 
9l%et6  is  ^Oodw  otiyir  i)  thto  ptft  ;t>f  IW: 

MU  '/NW'^Einidkaib'  UiM^«''Gaiimaitid  Itr 
Ot  Aimeniui  frotitier ;  and  X,  18^  lef en  to 


'ivh. 


■t'6>iielnpSr<^  ''Zi0-attiri. 


S«u««»r"g(„-ft{«wftW  .rVsv 


f^V  ■ffii^f43h<ii)§''mi!^'t^. 


«..rtj|-,7,itv-i.JR-Hr:^I.i'»ir..|.iinr>   ■     ■       ■       -,,;, 

»'.jtft*tefti'riti|MWi>ttaa*icywhicfa*>9rtfeeiMa«^ 


Cjiwftwjirfawy\iiEi<yQ<»»Ke 


culndteaoce, .  UlMCIthe.  ^tidioiial'  motw^'  -of 

tritetM  •  Ibo  itke  i  IHMp^lfaflVrwauld'RDWmm^ 
bkm  aaiindicaliMt  of' lh«(a4iacttUi|bo  oMunedi 
ifjaOeaaaittiit&ana'i  tod  them  isin*  lUdtliitdiri 

of  thfl  iph«»t«;h««tcu{li*df  jtiwli4tlift«lMi(» 
«uUng.v  I  lL-.I>^moDl  «DiU>TOBn  i*jMrt*b)Mt' 
ibBt  tho-'i«ttdae^l»Ci-«l»di/htt'iipMliK;'«ktl»tb 

tUwbe  lionil^MC'lUiiKD/witfci  UMl£[a«ti«Mtl 

fame  ue  aB•eBip*■il90^  hf  awtMa^Hgafi  to'idfe- 
tisguidh.th(9ib;faom'.o(h*rIii^i<U<faltt>«fiitb«: 

toA«nt.:  jIiaMMribnt<Krti>rMitluin'«rilh't)Ml 
Albenian  tcAndmehtiih;  4tt  whitb.tHeitBste  Of 

-&« fa«f^sfar«t*-ttf  thOi-n;Itt 'l9atcoiilpniiKd<<bf, 

th&  }ierGoaa<  I  Un  TRliWca:  tbt^  'jl>eio]tp;^-.1ret-a<'t! 

kiettnft'(>l<;Rec<BlBg:  rscognitiob.j'XbeTijBciTM 

aim  Sot  ipnUiol  purprntfr— rta  iudicatif  Mip  jodiM 

«  W»«fitfaD  sduilciitflbtt,  «taiJ:^b^r  «i«n«M 

fottthtt  puUiafgimM,  ,4ittiW-anlik»<M.  Iitoi|^>d^ 
this  orikge^  ^di  ilAddUiee. '-.  IdjiDtiiitiie  lmh» 
thMamedaJfletomprof  odintaiffaejIpneUiidaoA 
b»LCotB*gM;  1iilt>:aiBite-B<AiK«MMa»ficff[o!rt»J 
loofdi^ilIbeiiK  «Bd  HrV^udjmtaiiti^to  dates', 
■tllM  ihdt'ottjMfc  ftBd'USft.  TUa  UliBtimqtt 
ippeatG.to  luireUiJtM)in  hM'ShMEdiBamtattDn^ 
in&icfa:iB,iliBtiBgi98hedJ]ath')^  tb«ij«^(icM^'«B 
Ha.iDetboQ  i&i4<th«edbnt-ofita4Faditii)iu   ...' 

'-  7LVlif.,IlBn,^'l  Titut)et-m:diitauti9>(simtlil^ 
tba  E«Hn.  of  politi(i>lLipaiii^hlbtiJ"i4)OilHi£ 
(jkanushtf  jolrAuguatosi^ttd^imvAluiMSEOiti,  t» 

aiBiSeb  jcrf'ittonQ^Rn^.iMitiRimfta  HiBtfff:  witk 
which  Aetfrandfutl/.of  .thadxipiitC  JITipalMn 

attatkB-atathniiBiiftiMlDigiBga. .  Hatrmcrtb*^, 
■iufi  hftTeifubdnLdiriTiiMid^rtctt^howicKo- 
tatBTMiirftlltflmad  '  hl8tei]t;'«m -«tl  iMwt'^traif 
dBT<fcm4mgyairiri>»l%.ii  MLitBaUeJaytrtwitii 
of^tlifrUBtrHx.ef  tiiaiCa!MMi^i>f.<<GfcUM,'Olli<v 
sadiYiUUkilsof*  Vedpe^attijillkiii^Mid  D*Bit 
tilai,.  iittre  « io«rfaia..EeMbi1:^iuio  M  ihdri  origt' 
iMk.1  Sndfivi  afahutdlBntliihipMaift' ^pdn* 
tfooa  thtiy  df^'bo  din]1rt^iprtflert*>a  iBtrMma 
)pM  of '  JikMBMS)  vrihkAl  rMtOM'td-SugBBRI  .the 
rdal«hat^ct«p:iif'tha>«*Hv<tiitti»poiBt«l}'  thuk 
a,iiiiMbteubEdel(i)Mktioafl£^hik. actual.  SacntnA 
fiiprre.    Tha  tlu^  SntrOiOMd  :Eriq[tan>»  are 


haradMkedi«an«T"niiidJT'l<  aJtejt'trtw^il' 
theit>boa^  *faeimh{iKtfa<4iltlo.ii)E jlhiiKu^aUac^' 
of  piomf',  fwibiitlk%VLtda(Hil^tbML.'i:Xb«r.' 

aoj^  AttioDMr^'thtitf^otnjjtid  tiromAl^iiiiBhte 
fait"  mtiair«;loluilhes  fif,..lb«l  p«k>  at; Tm^w.'I 
Ajcabbtd  mkctu   '     —  "    '     "—'  -■ 

OMrt  lfaan;ianpaesitE)uqtifieK.l  JU  UeolB  Ufees: 
oa»  ^thait  aLdUffi^LCuehtailiEhlll  tuse  .tliiil 

traits  of  hU  Csutrs;  ihial.-h)>  i^ciiiBat-ifiUii^ 

hia  picture  with  the  circumstuDces  that  but- 

EmiteiMW,  ^t„(pa8l„,,Vf;ppftiHajyTTU<Wiiail4,fl»T, 

t^fl  DfttaMi4)MdBct,(of  tliq,  ili(tie^,|(pdiawifBiH 
a*anoeft;ond,WWfi..not  ,ilt«(TOt«Jlto-*t*Bi!},to;: 

Eqi|M*i()«  IJWJJ6B  thwn^l  Tlie8i».;wi«»- ■teft-■ 
B?^^e,LC»Fic^t^^p3,:FUllH]^»l,d^lH»^lJi(>il.-.i■ 

aotj»ithf>«|..,jtmtb',fli},p«lJ  m^  is>r/fe^w^  w»lf 
ma*  is  uniioubtedlyiirewrtol:;  butfeis<»»tuBgoi 

greftt  oJ>H»t  i^:tq;Sh«w.l)/)WftttterlirjHnff9rtfcOII; 
ftey  all  ir«re  of  feearanj:  rote[  wert(!«jq^Uiip»» 
of  .the,  Bwmin  i««rT4'i-Vefipaai»»  M!|P^Wf«>w* 
□lioded  r«&dT  TulfiWi  ,^T(!i4,'  <4-  mw7-  io'^;  Pfr. 
ptratiop,  (thriMt  iftrwMd  jnii^  Uartfy  A!.»9H»-1 
aioBtof  \m  ijmibj  tnoitrs^esa^WBlptiqi'fl*; 
hip  BOB -Titus,"  TitM*  ■ff»S'SrWl..tie  fiBSt-,aB_ 
unprillpipl»<I  iljtriBltf:>!vi.fti:<lfSiS»Wgi.Tnilail»,-.,«i, 
combioation,  not  very  conRiKteirf.(«ii!lfel^l»9>' 
of  feirid  imagination  and  calculatiog  artiftce. 
BbmifiaiiTwuiatt'^etiidRa  fOoD-mt^K^^i  Aj 
aehei|leT,.^eTef'l'toEBed  lilk'  his  iifiidieatmj"j«bdi 
aJlowad  dily,  Isff  .*H*  biibctiUty^  oS  i  hia  siAyWstB! 
fi^-anjb^W.tniWti  !\acc«&aka>!&tt>.i(dltoit•tll(fb' 
0!e'fai•rbh)tli«^]Kn4[ll«sSaib«^.  ;fJ^«r«Diif  iWa! 

atfniaiii^..tM«loati  ba-.Uttie^doatatirttM  th»f 
dtjas  mffl  asv4he  "i^vtiiicee,  ^«"J!ettaMiili0T 
Imft'itiwR -(fad  pMlriBt  «eK«iNi»d:!;Mtlk*<idiD<lB(J 
«»tiM/BUid(Mi«f  ttb'pnbli»«arcerKtf>Jfe«MM 
slMaaDdTittifl,  audi  ft)r  tmo.Ulf  iatl««tli«f  Jife 
rel^  enrtajL Uiat«l- tUntitiM-  r-XUekt^  tt>>4fc& 
pabcf-fi^^thB  J3ittsn<£iBpeMrB.tatoP>[lM  cted.' 
lartho.-tsKfrdi  ".fienatua'.'  ^biolirwlrmbmt^'in 
thb  -baldest  and  -deepest  lAtim^a^  the  itai--- 
utai;^;lreh<tf7it«B^«ndilaiftUi<«B  jb-ww*^. 
in  die  iMtk^tmd  aJl'  the  .gloriBa^tLOSiaf  the 
Etnp^^  4nd  rfiis:  yietoi^ee  "^kh  ifoUomt- 
Thdugli:  niaed  to:pDwa--MlCi}1br.tttci£  ma^ 
ttii^  conbiuiiida,  the  Fteyti  dtxJhrjulitlMiasoHw. 
tlU  ehaxbpibnB  o£  thb.iBcajate,  :tiidriprofeau4 
tdjtiib'fioiiitbeni  ami  b;f  theiik  :iJs  InHUuj; 
dbiafK^tlwIbecliMdi  peabb  in  tha  tepttal^ttdr 
DudntkiDed^  froGifisr9:fa]ribloodj  and;  dbdnw 
wua.  .If-JBdille  arad  >nnttf  Otbfra/aik>qnlv 
Wiwg  in  saving o£''IIiti«»*nd^i)f  Dtheci-BiMflr 
Eu9Wdra<that,the^r'haa  Elol|hibaN)l  ifiilii^,  aid 
thought  odIj  of  tbnrT«vd^ipa'Maal  ,intanrii|« 
OfjtipublidLpoli<^iBd«Mli>p)jlb»j»6dtensHtB« 
-;T^icrMti-.«iica^>it^«t>h«in*nts,«£it4hieatiD£ 
ai)(tlelflTatiag!-<thsiltoin^ici<i'thq>.pfaoplc*^theji 
had  BOi  iifea.;iiMij«noienbihaa  AiirdudkUiku 
Batith6ira  wu)  tiieisreat  poiieji.itf  hlhtt">  '^:t»» 
Bcman  w<iilthies,it)£ui^ntaiiiiog.^aaK«iUi£(Mta 
hjriotwpoHweiiig'U]  oflpiAdiioQiUniugiMut  tii« 
proTincBB. '  IbiH  jirai.'Wluit  Viiqnfiiim  afiB.  3it«s 


ml. 


Cki^fttsfftpw^fp^^^Utfpntbtii^ 


<a$$ 


fdpito  ^BXef  fthogetiiertiit  tiwftftt<«Mtg>rctl|pf 

t»urifl<«7>a^  t^'(»ail)iiignii'«^stet  flMiidfer^ 
mmirmd'iherDbeiM^  1m  w«ft 'iiltii{a»ts*«llMr 

Mil,  >vid  '^it-all^tlie 'SioiN;  miktilbilS'bf  ibr 
apittfit#t«rMlng'toitliwh.'  •^f-*:')  w^lo  i>t'.-ti 

fl«nDiwwrt;  -WHS  tttf  Trl!^  lAfcilfc  t<mb'  iri'-^JS^ 

u$iw>Sdm0 '^(firkft  whiieh  baV«^h(^  bCfMl  I^V 
;ularf!+of  ««e  icottjp6B*(f  b^^o^tl^  (rf'lflte' 

yttMhtM^i'  toll  •  in  '  IWl  by;  1!i€t^nl*fV^fe^ 
liMlk  olidond'  tCtti  mi  6f  'prtnti '  ^ '  Hei^^l^irthfey 

(MGIish^  WtiUiddoni^  And  \»II<«I&1  ifiptiotf  ^»^ 
\iOllBll  fief hii^' (bade  u^d  «^  il*1^e^^!«t)^^tniK!M^ 

sartpt;  dn  trWc^ '  1ihi6  ''rinnfi»'f'^«»*ni>  'iWW 
fdiih<l6d  Iri  a  dlvoH  "^dfliee  Wi^UetW'tftlf 
tlfttt1#"krt6Wh  of  Dicuu  itid*1fte  -wbrk;  -iind^ 
^fe^Uti  8M>uttt<6f'^th«  i3bah^scrfpt6Ui«dt;dW 

tbrtieaj^thv  lotpresd  of  ta  8oUbtelrlike'inix(df««ih^ 
t5}dl9|AAy»  ta^mMtcv^of  fitt^^^ifii^'ptfvt^ 

ia<4  Ui0 >makHal  tMAHA^^^w^M/koA^wkh^ 
off  ai  <dMn«ol  ami^  gi¥^  'a^f^Msl^^rdlukt^taH 

{Mint i^'  view^ili  euro' to^be  'silggestf^/  e^fienrif 

ttaqii^iiW^iTty>5rMr^  idocte  h^  fmU)iihc^4w)oitaw 
Siiffs'on' St'  Aci46kB&,  *whioh  may  dtillr'liilMfitMk 
asriing  ^theitti^  i)ti|fliil» '  iif»no^#af4»  /Hie 
llMte  t)$tiiOM(fa«  rhttR'tio't^wiitMi  ^  tire  -^liiM 
inib}dclrigrde«igtt«dlyof  a  mot^  ^fopcitiii^fdtast 
tktfn  tU[«  towji^^id  ye* » inl eouwi' Wjpfats< stit<-> 
pl9B«Bnt8'tliiemiby<li''gr«]fli«r  ^fittndssW^d^add' 

tiftfvetaiites  of'Olnrdi*arid  ^Ut»'i»'t1i^«tQK 


Aalitti<  bhitoibi Age,  itnd'  the*  fniid3rm<*.6f  ht^ 
I9i»A>bal  ebaracter^iaNrgiMh  a»44«k&s«diioeW^ 
^knlm|ntnr«d  npdn.  Mr.  ChtmbiiihMMfi  ld1M» 
twf  difllBTont  efltituKte^  ^WMcht  Ml  HEiocdt'ffaag 
tdoio  (tfr  AttMkn^s  ^QfaumcrteR  Th^y  l^e  tUntt 
wtMi^'caoiM  be  reeoMdlb^  ^'"^  mvfspmf 

^rqilia^ivTitor  bo  uipabto  olthe  h^heotsi^^vkf 
hiodtMMle  di$ap|^ting/rTb«  r6lMl/:bdok!  is 
o««l^loadod  witk  matter ^ekteaMDUs^'la  M«  i^nJ 
Aib}eol/«ad  deftoi^ol  hi  wMh^  pttwrnnd  detsQ 
flnt  biqfht  to*  hairi^  fmlnd' a:  ^}ao«:f  i  titiB  oil' tiid^ 
oiboimry.disltiwl  of  'ihtt  ifascinsdhmfir^of «'falif 


TfioeiiioleiMrthoatteiniUfli  <^  is^th^f  «^ 

^sfti^^htr^\^^»dkk>'Wks^id!t^6^  'isgs6l;^  and 
hvS  Y^oiobded  A»te>f)oeMBibf  hil^m^  ■  Oa^thlf 
otHlir  4uiirid^taiM^'<t(nwh<)te>^er  ^e'^n)tt<»t^ 
6inei:yttk4ii)^htrt:'Wid'lrnciwr<yf  Ain^^ta;ii''piu?M> 

i^sm»Mt'  dbootf  f^ihido  ^nHtf ^  tbfr  ^tfrmiB^ttiiife 

dMet!ybd^>rti4i^iinnRK(|ii^nff)fMlt'fte  'thstf'^W.) 
GlMrdli>«iai*(Kl^KMMn  W>  battf^  ifettder  at^iofel^ 
otfAiwiAm>^«qms|Knid4i^<(  r^BfteUs^'tipt/tF 

PiWte^  nijfcuinl^ wmriltiffa9H(p:' 1^^^ 

ttMn<littrAy''fMUt'«tlienff^M(^»(l  Mffof^wd^Hsi 

napratl^  (Bpifitl8ii94»)/>!^TB6  psri'^A^mlai  codcf 
id^dofchdiii^itlHi  morik^ol  StrEttnitind^s  aui^f 
^|i^ttMtnt|lMloh  of  arNdntttoY^bb^'^hwa^ 
af>t0haHbki|id-vo3^4sn^hftMftcteH9tl(;  nnf^bit 

iMHttA^gM  frat'torMne  TkeeirfRlisdd  overr;  t«K^ 
bi¥  ti«nio£^i«M«ie«  irHfarrttmUlfof^^olesni^  ^tad^ 
oMi^0viig«iiiA!U»iiWi^oi]or|t)a«taiftn&'  ii|^on;^tW 

tiwMfintflthait  t&lB'/Tory'^EHraff' TofteHb^trt^ 
a9aiti«d'4ikii'eiKtiq>dofiMil»'niMWy(K)M  'to^'Ah^ 

S(btt^edI/4i^^Ud'(tUl«^itoo3  are^'toudhoftioS 
p€fc^imah4Mbi^{fiiaita'^bll40tlcfl''^^ 

t^a^f«h6»i&<Ah^'oiHQdnb{w'rf»«dDf'inQrd>(ih6 
cfaAdn^  i^hn^^P  t^st  f  1 .  18>  { '  ot^  wa  ligW 

#lK!!KPtherittbst  dMldQlttl^  ta^ksis  'p^formedr 
withia  piiltbter>tM  ednMttmwthal;  unpst  %f«vfe 
dMmned'  4M«lityU'>  ^fttflktrlytrthe  l^ttbra-rof  # 
Oatwiiia^Ciaiiej  0«»e  of  irbi&*i^re%n€t<fn»  to 

xmted'arBiif^tklow'vieM  tW 

hdd  >  nufby'^ptm  mlt*  liiap  <idMh*  ^  ft  ivs8>  no6 

eilps'bditotwicfl^r  toHfHddr  oif«r  imsdfen's'  iiM 
foHtlM  Phiibsskm'ofthe^fioQrGhokwitiir 
aiatuitwnKMtftltilffaewds^caffiitf  up^ 
fti6^^)Mi|;viM0)di  ttfb  (W«^liartl>'0i;9«d  a»dhiit  lAo 
Greeka^^ifmni^  ^O^Tifoi)  Obiirob  <ha^'  aomi» 
sp^ial  reasons  fordoubtins  the  authenticity  of 
tii4-*H(yiim»vliidHPkil«ef4;Q»%i^  Virgki,;^  fAirfi'of 
Aflteehn^'WQt4U«|di(4h  ^thrbWff  sh  •  nracb  -'IrgM 
od  the'  mrmpatli0iid*«teii»irt;i|i  ihid  t^luiraotaf^ 
an^ihMueh  %errTiAtta«r  jnittefipa«€^  -fcUo^ 
odfti&^al^fslidtildrhiihre  beefk  dlladed  ta  ^a^ 
ktir  t^«  it  'iritt  obe^  }f  eaieittiyfFcd,  ioUo^ed^  ^fais 
teMber •  ^  ^^  >uttd#.  ^'Mf/rChnrdb  id  iClsdv 
Kttle  arMhrtnnqU^taAidbsi  ^fTYm9\  is  nO'  fa%iitf 
{vntitori^thfii  Palgnire  biiTil)i0'peHo(lK^ffid|;R 

ke  did^iMQ  ItfiB  ia'iroifise'his  hetrifUtikies  pmnd 
wtMirtlm  ^t^^^idteffaB^ut  Bbokln^aiki  OwthsiiB 
^oiffOUiidydby^gi^iis^ftmtilc^  aac^tfafe^l^ 
iMidU  iB.  1^  pcn^urinrrWVaiTods  clasi^*^  ilmim 
w^iom'rAilidto/mimrrliedkabs  :lo  place'  hi!b3eftq 
itr  ffl[  vitowklile' io  r&ixikr  •  t\At  'A^  pa^aa^  neter 
pegeimd  kisiaatinirrebfiorit. '  'Dottef^din--Book 
(Iff.  fil«!b.>shOwsntiMt  the %Pox»r(nkd  aaCbxfby 
and  OTlittoi^if  Mtdirfaaiift%Maitfbrkedi>rofita^ 
ifender  4hlo'-  fJonlediibr/Fdiaapiiieared  ttftir  liie 
Goti^est^TpnAMUriy  in  botteequcilce  61  the-riDB- 


C8t 


.jmi 


(■■NiiiMirt  NtKfaM^BichJyailf  ■  i  ■  uliiaiirt  ikmf' 
ItekiiiKbiiii  FmmkiJ^Ddi^u^^Jaki(ieuk\diiitfi 

eofitaioiBjB-^  ^jcttoatlifc unity id«d  ito^'^^iffenB 
UiTfii^ef^ed'xinrrBQDBaldtraeriitd  vjailfmlai  th* 
tk«r.  &•  I«B  ftalpydmi|i,nkid>toorti  tiuaiTtoisakff 

qf ' ttfeMr.^yBnipUqpifct)nL mifilriy tittnioei .  n<*/, 

UnUiif  retqrod  :t0z4iikdQBirotitt'o£)iAflnte«|»i< 

Bopchap^Jiifl  l^Hs^icliHtacbrj'DaautifitioMidd  Itiiiii 

inr  ihfi  ikttiej^  ili|f«  i^£i  faisi  life  jlfaat  iierccitij^kil 

bJaNooiad*.  *  fiia  lojiiti'yiileii*  \  kair9>  iTabivd ' »biBL 
wtA  YU^  ikigUjL  J  Inutkfilr  tBcbacAE^Li^Lmtk> 

:Ri^  jb«T«  >bi;dtieliC  m&t  iwix/Uidw^editiM^  oC 
^frlmli^  Ujift»4ifficBlhitojile^mlui6  wUich;4iiiitiM( 

preparing  a  third,  afl»>jimnMniHtog  i  irf«ia»ll  ta> 
Tery  peculiar  and  fantastic  asaertions,  'both  ay 
tftibf  €hffteii0U.iiito]i  asd'itha(.Bdiire4ii  ffc^ 
^Mihioti 'it/f ia ^d^RV>edv  ^"Oftv^edthcrv^hand^' JVe*' 
£«fffidFj  f  ZiAaaboif;  I  ef  oXcmbeijg^  i  tiie<  laulhori  ttf 
d(<f0nd  lilni^otlaiitibontntnftiQBb.itoiiih^ 
htaitosnolPoliiDd,  wbieliiiiaiw  fi^>pe^pB«kamalg8t( 
the  pip^s  1  of ; the  iM^sbattj^talSemy^hMBt  ther« 

:.X}M;€bsaBklftb£iYmnyttiULfrli6  ofiia  pe^Iiar. 
kii^  I Qe jnbter  loAtnfiidcnHn  jta  Hm.  iowa  itimap 
i^lMUjt.whicih.  ht  mif^t  ha»ei.gDiri^nrlrakiabfe  iiv^ 
f«iteaAidit^  buth««i;pa^j(atebi>nranB«t^pe9ried» 
ol.Wiiich  ,tiQ)kD9^jnoTmQ^'^tiiaci,oihaeB.>  (Bd 
prohaUtr  QbtemiidtUi^lil»cM|e's  4«pcAfe  tat  l^oJ 
U>gi>lk ;  .andi  hft  loyeait^  di<tph^hif  lacgnaintMiQe. 
witJi  th^/canobimrvAfi  weUaa/with^olasfflO'iite^ 
nature...  it  ii«0:jpridbabl)n£romiirti»din^ 
thttt  h»  wiiadfiddi^ihd  ideanCtf>i«^rilin0itheifi:rafi 
pMiof  his'€hvoni£&9tdb'ith«  fi>iittqpl'a*dialQgatfi^ 
which  .bet  tpntftedei^'td  iMeihcnntf  viwbiM  boy^i 
between  I  hif^pieABOQBfOT  ltati^iit!vitlittnd''Jjihn' 
4ir€hbif(hi>p  of  Gneaeb. ,  /ULiilaagn^jpe  ia  higfaiji 
cok>i^e(^,' jiftidt  jwwnt JliiMiii  beoanie^  quita  nniai*! 
1]«UigibI&'from  ibia:  tlpvel  «f  <  airebai6ma>  aftMi>  iao*) 
aounding.iiibta|MA;  .  I^oIi^is^bokmAhomernowj 

fijDBt  bo!0^  ot  tfie^  iObnebiole'  were!  iteaUj^the' 
woi^  of  ibeiold  Bf^«|>iMftttlMW,  huk  bared^ 
atlfmpted.tosaYBjtb(iiabto.6(&itaiiifidiin  tiienliy 
Afl  thj9  hi9tQi;fio£  Justioiis  HtiadJand. quoted  ^ 
tbo  vork,  YiMBt  very  Jittleioliirhafl  Yinceiiiauii 

EU(».  itilQ  .bk  ^f^eulbiia  oceiujj  toi-b^  ifound  iir. 
im^  PnoCeaior  3ieUtr^i8|i}«flta  oufe  tb^idea; 
tb*i  ¥in/QentuM  {XMaeseed'  tlia^loat'  histonfiaieff / 
Tnoguft  PpmpfMiait4Miab4tQf»;.!vhi<ii  .Jubtim 


■ceB6ct»witifitfiMiwto3afc  ' 

lBkicbijMeibii>«MKad  Jhwi 

Fief eaaor  idiiiMtbMidaaiMiiiiti^  ^^ 

triifrtff<tfi<atito9;4ii^F»f»i»ii^ZjB8b#g(^ 

■0PiFJpirfe«faiM"'"M  hkiifiwii  tMJi o^findeoi^ 
Utiiir^«Mbflntieidlj^^8i4u«tidl  thal^  m^ 
koMD  efetl|9(4utiitt^a.»e^«ad>tlknaoiMi|p 

ItoirdationKtBBflieitaBrifear^ftedilh  i^midi:tM 
intimmMaimwt  ildiai^hetividBbiuAefVlidb 
e£i-Bo  ibdcb'  Jalk^nF^tdL'  wbh^—Jf<i|ii«4iVlf 
%DuU<8tcm«Jrthiy;igabtif  Itf -wifmlnei  jtt9ll4«v 
Ir^^itteH  p4i{tiiiarft7<^'9idtk>iiMciKiAeijnii«^^ 
sdwlaraaiqK'to  ^he^iithfll^  ki  ttiJ^dMrn^i 
maoi:  li  Xbelarbknu^i  iwmy  iH  •wbicki^iaoedto^ 
i»ed  id9spi^iraB^jlBd>tkeinMbiiteriHI^^ 
ka^^pufctdd:  thvAJfor  afidodee^rhiib^^  iiad*-ter 
Tenied"OE>c«aiplBblgr  alfaodbd|iiBi«letarl|upret«dL' 
l^heioriffB  ^f  <y9)inTeiitioiu/4UML  fiHicM»  ha^ 
beti>oed^;biii;hiitoiyij>ati^be;iMriki<a€J^ 
Out  jtf  them  i^ingeinouBrnHlHrfretbtioiis;  i  Jk(U 
oprdiag  io  filtiieaaor  ^2eii(iberA'  ^IpicwntmS'^iviHe 
sii  ainmgely:  ugauiwed^ita  not  to  iMaovrerfaflnf toi 
«as;iioiitelliiig  ithet  itmULi  riBe/thiife^Bjit  niaj^ 
hs>i&:JidtiiVT  teithHtndiobt]nnetop0i!iddt,')||ad» 
<ataiieBiy»«bd'boeept»lw<h  catit|wiaidiib>[^fgeaktf 
ia9t>f.tfa0«!iieanB:tbDfaBai€Y»4ilBeu  ^^-'I*  nj><^ 


.\i 


SUtaA^  kisometiungimpr^  thttit)aaridrdfaD«^ 
BttiitdJ.  !  E)veien;i|^uttSii9  aside  tbfJfaryi>hQaabfc% 
istrckiiBNadHx  IWilhn  Wfaiok>het)l(tefpii^Medrii||iK 
doenifcitiiirf^jtheiHiibifeiit:  ]C9^Kn^^Wiw<»%>'idf£ 
selection  which  he  has  performed  is  wbafr^itjr^ 
iewintiuaniMiM4^do*PBJabailt  .4n]iihe/4ias 
eaekniledijH^inD^bhE^  b^iipabtar,y*(^S)T^niAtf^ 
time>ofittie  OerapiiqtJkoitk»irei^JOf.£«vNBM  iti 
scairoBiy)  Ai.dckswBiiitiia'flniittwL'iittiieli'ftJeaMr 
tiidDw  iMili^ldiupon  JttieJsBOwtb  e^Ah^BDifiAi 
ctoafiteitioiiti  ^a)wb  iraltiikblet^ilsidtlM^  the^i^^K 

Pwli^mfiRtum,  wtikh  ^«B«reopfiMi99a%  bUitev 
frfxni  tiw«tiiAeDl>inyMaao^v»i{^»i6rr<>/^#U 
igir4wf«^i<aiidl^.Sa''  Tb<Hiwe  DoflbB jfiaikii|4v 
liMle>;knQitmi«iiitkiii^  bi^  Ti^<smkd»\  ^mSdkp 
il€ceka^ej-.>'^iy!Yeca)iiilaK3ri8;:dp>flas  abitbe'em^^ 
vbieh  ia^M^faapB^a  HIM  i^ei^reixfroal  tiba^niiJ 
tbop^s^eBirai'.bMaitfoidsiiftijaaU  efe4>f»liiBrfaigw^ 
l^vluob  (vULatmddublbia'Stad^tj'vatirJOM^ 
iiai7.<eaodi;aBttsb  fla#>  qppQiMioi^  td^woAc^Ioiitf 
th^!iDUQanin^albMUbiij>iiaasagb:>^  MlagMiioK 
tbe4x>ok!tboroiighl7ftobiidcnMitsHilh|tt^  «nd^ 
itxwouidi^eldifficuttr  ai'SttTrJivit^Kifi^cl  tirb  i9 
thsi]no>erindis|yea6<d»kifar  A  xaalfeioadQ^^  dtt> 
Sbslish' ttifldisitBl'^iitorjh  '^DfaiQn|da&i  oCiexv 
dBiyte,&i»p.  qnlafiticttJchiioy<M<  !■»  iMotUi«i 
ooDfiate  laihire  .in«  •itai  af^piiidatUn^totiiii^tlw 
hialonFjn  hi  d^tehaiMti^^be  etateiaiyin»lii>y%>P 
d«saiiii£Bg('4iie  igiettt  aaeo^ttof  mA  ,^Me%''4wr 
liiuohiof itbe  nteesiiiy  wovkj  k  britieal  ubid  ta»*. 
stiruetiifte'^ailiii  M^idkt  tQH^fforitb^alKterikl  ii^ 
Btteli>f((Miolaldii]9iJ  iQiil)dtea«i(lBiioi(<^i«Wii 
baa  »^(OflrftuB>^cfaiM0tarJH<>fii willy  f  ^andfklif^n 
mapfaoil^ba^nttM  Jk»>apteatdfd(e>ttiaBi^cifvtei 
i:£bj  bccdc^fif  nearif  iBdttie»B,!'tiis  vfevp/bMf 
iiilsho0«ipdroiHib8M|a)(U)TlMiiikffrt7i8a'ii^^ 
thai6rigin  Isf  i  A^iSt^ulh  TaoeHMiiila^i«i|tli<|rf 
oxjAifA  pfaiKui  lifbei&toryiiliMgF  l[^ul>  ~ 


mi. 


.$MNHWWf^Pvl*d|P'^|^'*tMi|NMMQM^^ 


M» 


tttfaw  iidiikdf  MvQ<hii|^tilteiXMGiiBiq«stM 

UBBBMbtdobl  «l  (^^dfkidMBigki^  otqrMtBTrilni^ 

sbiiluld'.iiob  JMifralu»iBiiNid')lMwt^  iOViiRraiioa^ 
ondeticeawttUe^tf  i  xlDie^  me^fk)  ifi>u}>^ittbB|D 

Iji^jaii  jto»nLijkMdraijMtMi&s  ^i^ivuimiit 
iikgm  iA  jMjwtiby  MifLfonwUriit «  «Kpt6tjfiluili<atf 

assert  that  OMtfriaimifltia£)ai«QB«titeliin^f^ 
not  oriKinAted  by  w  less  ciriliased  peo^  be- 

ametti/ilifBMienedioli.pffldjgnrti^iiio^be  ,if»^%^ 
gjMtfii^td^nfcit^ii}  tAfaQ(F<t«U^il^eiiiibble.fa€;tbiv 

mlffiowf  noiwfmm  opiAijgjbkiitforiitittttiiiai 

Q«ioras<pJBOXitriA^rhaipi  ioitoiiB^elitelbUist 

Umifv^Tf  sdfficieat.naacna'i^Biadvlmcedjiciiki» 
IrtstflM^I  to)  Jtb*  ito0tHi4^v^«Hp«£l9k>t<ed8B^69lrt 
ri^tkig  teiiulkrlcidhimi  fafttbertoikiMwifecL 
ftuil»>^  (Jdreif^ i^iiipn^ticaL  ^poiivik)  ^  .boi  studan^ 
QMdlihlt  ilii^ifd)  lorwiyitothar  ^tatft^btfok^^  are. 
Hktly  vt^/^b»t\t>ugatod£%tirelwriMftn  '4»  biw^ 
wbibb^ite  ^uOm  <kQ«KnotDt  be  'SplnriDiiiv  la^ktac^ 
ccttdiDgijq&ld'Do^pkDQ^in  ^biaiiiMiaiiL'jAgii^I 
t&Cf  fieftrnd]  «Gttd(BrJ9Qaotiii^  o^dirdci/iobitli'  oi 

t)|Dgl^fitdA|i|pe{iEB  a*  «ii  Smidvatieiv  Mid^hl^frtecibv 
8i[iiegttvd04^b|t«iQYonil  maibsi^  4a  ifw  {jnatnotwui 
by<Liiigard.i  It  faad^  i^qvehroi,  Iwwt  tMidpayM 
bgriAilMrlcrf  Ed]it8Bdl8{iiriiidhiPixtfe|w>rfiMbfai 
(^ms {iifij-<0fij  '.lkrD^'ii|idiiivli^n)f«hii9ar<»be^ 
mi,  Urn  kifat^Dc^itt/ihaikaf  thB;dbi6f  t^rotidenlf 
<tf  Mugtui' €liiiEtft,Jtb-T  slight  iiot&  of  TeferancO 
would .  be  trf ryiiU^uL  <  Jt  IrduldiiiQ'  doubi  iiidd 
iBUd»'4»{  tM  Ubb«ffafirihft>edttar;'ia]id,'a9iii 
w#lildite(dtfBoaltlM^ihh]i:iiOigiT«<it  ki  ^titkj.m** 
8tei>eeiwithMiti/6wellli](grTtiioi'biiU9  0f  hiff/w«rir' 
])0ediH»)yT  ^  omlssiaas  would  mc])Om  biB^wtn* 
8«BM  adr^Bie  critkiteov  rfitti-^jkhe  bmfifit&iofi 
tlM  plJManPQuldib^lMny}  gteatj  Midy  OB.tbttre  is- 
iw/reguliaraiides,  tbough  thi^ivtxisiUidMpyi'pM^ 
8^]94ditsiit^  plal«ii|i'Bdnieiafeaistabc«tjof  (diis'seit 
i»:«btob]()r"riMddd«' .  f(}ff«iit  ligbk^  Jovtiii^txu^Qliiai 
ttolwn  0a  >tbe,.«)iiitiiiJkq«^tB;'  Mmgim  tClu^ta, 
'^ififBV^&iaariitet«lcl  abffiiM' dispatagfttioiiei^^  r 
by  ( tiwb  ntplMBBtioR-iii  (^l^-pSiitiiiteilpf  rthanllad: 
BudMiiiidnft^^  i^iddioeii.{iioii'iiitriteDtiir]  hoitiH 


Bglto4iir*wfanemiJao']tartiM^f<ApfiAk^fe 
LmOy^iliwqplii^'iKabif  imnedifieditiTm^ 
mgiA iwttar J li aidhiiiii IjaTfaqtteliPitl  b^BUau— 

nei>tiiliirteioiAdMjtjhikfife]b«#n^  idU^A^nfrl 
iw^H/iiiBMi^Biii|iwiii#ltiijUi>>i  iha/k^vbiipm 

tUi  #faMb<aiAM  i^)(£Ml2iiVii5^ifpji10<]  .«Lr 
BMmB)f^aad«id  dMfti^ateftibi«)A  iftirctes^tq 
akKiAtpM^taitt  tobjtulyiidftBrilfae'obsffareiwi^y^ 
dfi^mfTti;//  .itt§>pBBitfotii><hkriiWbol  biiJfa^ 
asijaatariiw  dttricigp^flblawNdtuiiitoSt^fannls 
pviilit.ItlifttfifiiKnTS'i  JMd  mttMfelmed'>niB^itiM 

^a^lAadiikw^^dA  wlttfMfc^itftar  by  Matin  Hil^ 
Mfliihiiijnfaijd  bMi;i|;ro4dt)t»  hjiibsh  ooaona^ 

ooimoil£^^(thef.iiiEiioiHkfi  io9fal»i6famaotiii*jiiaT^ 
been  accepted  as  good  la^  by  Stephen  and  his 

(^aiiaiCo^kgisiate  by  jsh^dolamatiorijrwiiiohJHftevi:! 

Jjk^i&kimihi^t  )2£jQkneaiiitaatidK|it^paphKlti 
edlloCtbfi  tiufsfi  %tBmmS6L  Bdilnitods^ih  l^atr 
audi  lihiBW'ia^jte'tailMiriUclMql  v^h^i^^^ 
yfOL^iaoip  taHtttioMted  ttt  kngliiJ  <*neii?ro>J 
teteJffteviMbtiitiilddiki^reaiiAg  9Pi^tSL«0j4boiex^: 
oheqilfer  ib^anif  t  suomulenfll  lMamt>  bmBfukaaxt^i 
nitied  >fniaiM»  dodb^otiw-tMat^pfokfimateiOMMi) 
ai;^0iMiiitniMi^«iniIheitktieigm7  Pwfir 
hkfmfkoot  tiM  IdhAftoofi'M^MiaMikMijpfhalegw 
wbiditiBd>eii  (fif  (I^UahidMsvia^iiior^Blsboi' 
Oropi^k^itod^iI&lmK  Hm  n»rt^#eraibt  f^tti' 
biidiiigii  jtiie^  aBslM]qpit>it0'}hiM>rll^initoi  plw^/ 
wiNdtt  kttfreftectilfa  lapypopfiamoOPoltoyrto-thy 
(HtxItlteftkhiatoiCttMeiidoCEiti;  .i**:!  ^J  "^  ^^*  '.'.•{:>'! 

nil)3^  &{aaieaaalii^i^llMbinfliirf4liiiJri»<dri»t 

fittltt^diaappeJitinKiidf  tlKttekrbQRBi^  bl^y«lMq[>4 
ed^iiromitbe^titK^ittii^itniidiliMk^tt^  iirould' 
bo^tiuroKil^isoq^^isfeftyMn  Ddliie  lief  ofatr^ 
Isi&liteMad  loiDofaliiifrdMllli-e^ttftat-iicinrir^i' 
has  giwi  i^toMmmii^MiBmMy  ti^diMi  *H 
aiidithBt  th^-iOiatt  taiwy  lOIttfae^ 
cms^simMmhiiii  tlleaMi)afiiBri8toltfali^in  BriB«/ 
toit  ffiiioQiedinifdtiaita^  flAoir  ^h  tfame^tawir^i 
aiidttb9  Iia«»^nd  ¥tigo%Ka#ikrg€»irded  ^  ^^mc 
144h  cestdtj,  ai^t6Qb«laiitli%»rtttevLa#8i'0frah' 

firij^bh'lnq^  -  Mr^jC^ibe^iaMw^dindrg^ 
so>iatiasttp(jM«ti9kA^Hh#!iiaostiTaldMie  local 
FQOcHs^g^et^iOcBaNidiiit  «)do«ctioil' widi  ttir 
ooBbiiluAntt  eiwoanti^  o|i  4fti43^  miHticiiAditieii  >  ia 
BwriJndiaffffittwfTdito  <tfi  BifciiiiHatoieg  oil  Ime) 
ckwii8Maad*«iildt^  miariiaiAiv*  ndioto  of  iphtoh: 
have  bithd-to^eenipubttBh^*^  WsbmmtiMkfifim 
of  ItiesOrvriUr^iaiVe^  i«|n^  dieiinaaireri  Itis^ 
trti^ltti^  si^em^toteboif,  as'«oi^ti>q(e3rl[idci»ii; 
thaiiithofbt|rgeaN»ol  P<btta iPtek  largely  io« 
ondtediiroiBidodtb  W«]Mii  tfpotiii  ftho^w^^atidr 
tliouBOalihivMsi  of  "^Bik^^aM^  aDd^^rioin:!^ iluu)#/< 
Bdt  (iittnyfj  naovse  1  tails  «t^*^Mt|;!«lldtMl''^^ 
tiQdag;((wiiitoitwo  otttiveii^4c«ste  {h^wfeMiltoan^ 
bia^Ted  tfaait^wi^>i^t|i'4'Ftr^oofa'ni]tiem»' 
ofn.ibo  itttite  liiafarfy  aUghtly  dfakiinisb '«to 

^riide'^lub  of  tUM  rblii^t<^ddmologi<»d  l^itt^ 
poBest;vHr  Iv  MiAftiolMtfi  too  Jtbtft*  'A^oandP 
narlansidr  i^iaiaitital  rar^m^ppeaiV  althoDighi 
ift'i21($'tfao>  M(t«ei*tpobpleiw^irei«of  goAdont* 
ittpiirtKtfee(to^<ft«v^*beeai«9«oc^  tbe' 

Bt^^Mi  cif>i)«bli&  l^HKit]^  JotaMj  aa{MtrMiiS  toi 


■ftii<»iwjiwfcaippJi<wwi>i»5l 


gnphical  groaQ(iifi-«a  itiktoMttdl  of  )«bvi1Stki 
century-,  uid  flio  octwrtonco  bf  a  "WUliwn, 

MB)  c(>^ti^i(t<tiMiiirt.«id(«<*«iM%MiMS 

fl<thid'Wi44aitMir>''<IbM^H'(s'uk«Mitcr'lawat 
ttnd  Mblw  deiKid)M)bvtloit'4to«>ft«i«>10i)tt 

)rfiyaiebvi;lB(dJ9Wlta^  tnMmp«eM»tW»*M|*>«« 
alMoat  wpiyTiitafPwrTttiiiffifcbw'  wai*iua-  pirw 

0»iinMcl«B.i<'iFfHPlM'6f -obiMk«dlti«r:in  'Mttcb 
ltirunet>"<»0Ml4'n>  IM(leM«wl  fiNMi'tli«l0<^ 

^lOtttltiJ;'''!'''   '-iif:!"   Eiif'  I'l    inrun    .')-ii  Iiivti^ 

cattoed-fn^niHliaUfcAiibliv.  ri  r.A'hMM  Hoilnftiw 
lk'«-jV''l<l«*  Oikfim  Mi^  Bbmdd'TUfi  'iMtt 
therfam^  o£4rralMMie9orthit'J  toMtei'/MMB^ 
otlktrVei«oiiii'«lteI«Uf)btHluld<lbditeifitf<w4'Pl 

Eiw«Ut«riM-'eoMrTtf>tl»  lii«it  haMVtkntiaf 
WnOilMtlf  a:limr  UM«t«mUteailk>  UstAiAtttA 

of'  DdMIii  'atiti(n«t>k<iiimtli^ail  >of  ^!£^»>]Mit« 

lninUoiilii^illh)lM)d'<^V[iM^  Ehvl  ■of'BlMn',' 
Whom  tliev-  Bnapwtad>-of  wludrn  tfj jirimhiv 

ofittA  in^Haboii  of.4MbUn;i«4i«i)ltUt  atnost 

i^toi  M  MUM)  ^mttkiarvtma'  His  iCMranitiu 
ot>  a-  tmHi^n  8kti«ttmit-""Th«iU>Me  MiioMf 

Bdwshl  h'  IlAffenflAMMiM  ivvMOVtedi 
ibO'netltiTeUiili^wMarKitiiB  ikii]^1a<iafllMrs  wen 

Mioiinnpk^fldiBavaaif  fata  oUfiMLtiiMlwan  ^tb 
^»diit«(ttMOMi(b«Dtt>edilbiB.iwr  divnm'who 

itmhUMtdi'  i^Biiltr«>rj(ii7ii»Biidnhfr'«iiapMB» 


fesMp' Vugeta  itf^WaiA\irguotlM-^««B-kiii]w« 

lib  grwtmtiteiletacnd  hMmT^'iiiit-jUdibM 
^•nhyiaitndsiaddiwIgM'IiitoJtnati  riow-  fvo^ 

cesSof'tliBiBManUab  bf  iM^dk^tbvodliplra'tndf 

staitK'  >  >  W>haK)tWHohUut)rid«i  riaonx^Md 
nv^tkeir  etriBB-aftia*  OaAienitfinltli*  faialnr^ 
ot«hefi«iNnm<(»frati'iti)intM«Bb|  tMiidaou 
tCM  ralM  up  «m)9riM«'4rftfar.Mnotli*,:ing4i  tt( 

potuceot  iha  Mn^lral  aitil  to  iMora  tn  infthi> 


MUj.  The  torritorieB  of  the  differefit  piimt§ 
mn  nude  np  of  fragments  held  br  the  most 
raritnditwMeM  ikM  «4«lr-iif»#«jt '#^  dfo- 
ttmniy'ShoeVattte  ^gwtWhafaWI '  imtnimiliwf 
fmi  dHw,'  «fd«oUt)(>4Ai«'ttbte4M>U  ti^^tts 
iMtHKOtirf  W 4h«'BiH9««i4o  -TM^'  ztMasiitf 
bMltT«W  AJ  ltaip»M«^MUMrtl^"ttfertlh'«uf 
twIoflaw^ccMfnteift  ^tt*  AsMmom'  ItsofWitAitAr 
tiy>ai*WRrelof«M^oii|ftl«^«toin)f'«9Atf3 
MrititaiMMii! '  I*>bM4efC«#l«(AFtfftaa*  b»«[!> 

onfy'abBltlMltlM'tatul^  bftivrcdt  ^^)ll<k(f= 
iBMiltififiwdiwtaiiifatniW-teiKMt  gtcett^'ibM 
fldMt*  fcf'thb  'tfMlMtDg^fliiniAv  ahMy'tmAiP 

Biwn  ipinfeMiMi  If  fitetwto  [>lt'wn  >tb^1«i!^ 
atru|tgl*4«t^hA(iiM0  hiCortJ  &M.iMt;dDtfnrw 
coUqMtfcd  »i«iM*M  ti^M'Ws  timftil'  I»4 1« 

ailtin<iMuat*d>'Mbllrfi«gtfWM<*elM*TM<tffa« 

M^wttl  iJ4gtiini«d«V>relfHi{>%fndi«  «W^ 
tBrthkfl^UM(4irt«rMK>)f  ttelfOWfitlvilsiMM' 
R«OTfriMi«ble4i»i»TW>M  4^'  Wtf  liMitor^^ 
iBd^'leKh^iMed^tMiAsiltfDif'iidtifilH,  Wi^*^ 
Mb  -koti  'v«Kr8^>«£i vMrnnMliAbfilf^^mtt  ^ 
nWM  imM  t»fal«B«d<4MeMw4«  &r«44««i4U'»r 
DO"  4to«Mii}>otay  Mftiffi»tif>  th<y  'dtrmdyi  m 
eiM}nt«d'fMB]'  ^bcmtiMfll  wd^f^MOUwiuNa  W 
tiwU  MM»'Mdn)«iM«l«i«ilt>rted<'l^nHMV 
tfnd'(iMirk«t<Mi««lntttt^ft<<0ffl4tar4«ieffii>«fM 
wHipb  font'thaiitltKUMri:  «■««  ^t'PtnfO^ 

'  ti>ki  eoc«^  4tiiij)t  mBh)ii|^>th«'(tb1iMt*D# 
9atik««')im<M-th*<t(«e'«f"ttM'FV«)ttb'B»*W' 
iM^gara,  ->c<HWiiig''1ii>cake  ifWMUti-'iaMK'lw 
Mfitb'lAide'.itwt'TWiw  "  '"    '"     '  "" 


ISSl. 


GiHitmgara,iiSf^^ 


«it 


l^^pri  (1^0  jft<|V»fwimfeifl  Ti4^.  4)^  bid  (SiA^Dtoraf 
^f^bmiq  of  .4^i&Mp^'i.^$Mrit^*  'ilifbik^lklMiraj 

n%9al^,l^e  i^^WiOUl  t)f>4jl^TW'fi6qB^iftPQfriSg<m 

p^l^l^b^il,  >D{li  itly)^  iw9)i^  .cdst:i»«^Jael<MM 

already  well  known,  will  cmabl^  studenta  easily 
tHkii^Talli  4)^3P(9el^TA4  >^f  «Ui  jW(4fi«imfdBi)t)try 

t^K9)|)^<9tim..  iA^>0^n|JMle«jl»leJQi|Qabeiloi^flri 

w)>jfialiam:^^.  t)lil1^;fjtbe:^lnt9(fd^etiQtt:L4lM 

^mmBW(  toji^b,(iA4.  p?infiipto0#by>i9pUc]|ibiik 
bnp.^^^fA'gHidi^  i|)(4bM^l«lP^yi^  oMoQi^m^^ 
<MR47i»fMiiW^J«;:|9Qifevi^Uf  ;.«aodib«^l  d^i^ 

QtUQpeo^  J<»rf»;peri0drj^bM.^fl(ni9iiff4  ««iiAinj^ 

^,  point)  ^n-.b4^tib^^lai4ii^knm4//£iitr4a{ 


lrtgB»(^nrt.  ir^tif  rs>iiwiAiJcon»ito%»ia  }ai«KiiW 

H'jl^iJ^fmMi{Afmf'M^i^iM9i^%9^^  pros 
♦ww4lyj  m^alHtj  art4i  J,(«^ti9e4edii»$mab'(b&» 

4n«t(fnM»  Qff^$iili)<M4f'il7PMfllbl%(^€to^^ 


ifBimmm^i  b(itat4til«3e^Jl^er«to|^fie<itfb((^  Havf 
ng  I^WM^tiMM  aMR4€ti>£M&iib«  Mimm»0it0 
Qirmcmi^,  be^;w«ik«d:>ot)ly^iol>qtfiel<t)fltfo4^i9t 
ivbi^liieifiraa  te«IMtt)kQmt»tt:«ciA  iii^moti^ 

seized  with  regard,  to  tbe  subeequenlj/ptfiodi 
1IJbicliilka^j|0(9F'J»lie4i.4oAe.^'i  Pdr4tfe««<»PiI^olflB2 

h«9*iry.ki  J^j];^tb.Mdiil4th.iDeftluri^6piiatfio 
4m Jilti9rre|itiiiiiiH  W4Af(  Qnl3»4btp«ibtjit>4PV4{ 

m^M^>r<Miiiiiiiod4ii|pij)Mill^iiUko  tji«fjso9«hfi4r 
«grVQh«n|»i'  4itaiowliappeMr8>^k8  aiai  dpdfippil?^ 

aetop^ilkte^V  bx^n-iatMHit:  wtbo  thJiAuloiigrKimi 
tbwougl^ri8tl«d}«g|;4bmbiaA«fiait^  ^iUffrdot^ 

VMA^ci>HeeM:i  iilu|iiiii8iylHnij']9tillibidiiMt^ 

%ik  tb6.prodtbi£tyi^itfiiftMr  thMiinijU^iiiHlll^ 

ci#.|hd<jpaf09^/i8  |^|»ilhaoJitotWofinj^f>Q|»^ 
'{lk0imrifiitiTelib«>oiille6nebiqMl<Mfk^^  i4^tfiper 
bwiUniM  iiaMt^iigrowArflpamt^i^m^yM^rsc  <lo 
]|(ii({caoi9MbeiMi  Jkb^|ff|ali3iol4ititi<>Qvo£  .aS^b^ 
uMb^  QtenlM  ieignifi(i4|«tt  ilfiS9Ududk«m«imt9 
4o«v  >Mcniiia9;ftilm«^tt«miir^  iibadeyenl  of 
a9JKtti/iin(>or4K(M  aH  lfe*rA]hMni  Bttll  of  Q^sm^ 
ifbtie  ciDimtiQn^iiifik  J9tte  iiatoDaniol9,>i>iildf|ii<«^ 
1b^«eiiiiitii»(tiboat1acpi^tiaM<««^^)  ^litMwl 

tlie(iifia>pA^iMlMjote^)aiid  tfor  i»web^  f«  poil^ 
Uifetrign»lii  inth^ffJEheilkaiNeaie^twptidM 
tb^};v»Nt<ii  Vlifi,»eo9i|i^iMilii«a  i#J^*iilaM9ibori>ol 
thmxQi^*(<  llte«iii<uaiat«9p^i  \^  i  bo6k.i  wjifibrt 

<hSila^aapjv«8'iiikiK^ai^i^v^cTtk»  fieldy  4m& 

tbey  bec^Bie  neceaaaY7..'*,/lbadD0ail  ohnan^Wf 
are  of  BH>re  value.  The  empire  was  resolyed 
ii»to^  teKritovDUfi^^^nd^ttifllistQ^iabitteitibe 
9mbh  fate/  r<iUiidQ^Bl»d<dpbt^^  SUbebiore^^ec^ 
waa  af|i4lter-bkK>Q|t>£ihi«My'4  aiid^^  f atlma 
<il»iiiAt«tt€iliBtedrk^Httoalittia^^ 

ia>«|k.«Dferataftii]«nd  .^M^Jabwutto  itdiakeMtjr 
tbrov^i.tbeadJakaipMei^  el«mMpleciViito&fii^ 
fioflNffiLtfiienkKlfiaienite  thankaJovtAofei^brMilkS 
iligjfiiini>i&erii^n  B€i.Atto)ife»jtfiMlceed^iQ' 
ckmUagf  fritlf,  bttcinggaa  onatwiala  tin  ti. Kiny 
readably  iuii4i!atf)iitHtie«i'.flfe4^iktvai9ti^^ 
HBi»iand  then,  \<himt/fm^ifkM»  ip.  a^oertMBi 
flippanti^  >€fT8t|ik|  and  Ofn^fieTieitQ  jndgmflDt  a£ 
otaerimes'&woidu.j  The  ^d)fi  is  mit  ftroe^loeiBb 


«MWI^i>rlllvqB«MNi^ 


AwB'  .  twSf(!HfiP''^WTw^w(r9W9l^ 


eBli»»^<*o*j/^l!M»*lW.  JSl' 


^SZl-  SmftSWKXIJInWjfflfMt, 


•iXMten^i^''3SlltriMik. 


.<Jw»*(WHF*^f»>ft^|l»w;w^ 


^ottimn!^^rdif^''-^Btmim^, 


»8»5 


if 'I 


% 


.  ii)*tNtir  ti»  tht  voIiime»  of  tile  Bxpifadea  sktr' 
n.vBlaBB-in  bna  fluBo  ehdlt  tbml  snU  IHswer 

,.R-.  -...idis,!!-..  -I  .■■■/■.■■-v^ii-i 

,^|W;JLrf)^!pj(Uoit|i>p!intJqMrt»»t)Ut  \..'   i^  -i  .v 

^-  "'i'i d^ipiH '«[iUi  f uriea  b  tortoentin^5re.'"| ;  ■ 
f-Httt;'ll  4s>«fortuiutM  1lfat'(btB<(li^eflhN»ikr- 
.Clte«i«ll3rispiteUn^'the  cbi^ithwW' id^  (he 
MM.  'WkeW'lAe  nMdlMt<ni(pMMlefit'i)^a 
^IpAnrtl^illini-  («  r^voduMd,  <ib«  M'^theMOb 
^^tfa^UibMMi  nwttueB  'mtf)rtMlde'hlfe'i»l«t- 
''.fe4tlJld'g(«ffUf,'  and  UM'devaloptHehl  »f  jiswan 


Coifiie^ma^aru  Zite^it)^  Sj^ 


■fiYl. 


'Uonietnporary  Z,nei-aiur 


ih 


■  t* 

'P 

i" 

__  .      _.        ,       ,  .     »f 

tor  his  n^ec^  while,  in  the  other,  he  trciU  s 

rqf.i^i^uphrstcrjft  '  in 

SfUn.    Mr.  Tycrioai  :e 

.jPeslcir  hU,o,wn  hiagrapl  j 

mjost  vnuaipg^  though  n  yi  )f 

ihe  wirit  by  which  the  wl  i- 

pjatud  is.  thii)  jii%ment  or  ;e 

i'A^*ic .-  "  It  has  often  he.  r- 

haps  nnwisBly.''    This  m  ^ 

^«ri[fE  thfl  *uthor'B  lifeti  f- 

^hrco  Dffitjoiia,  coqommenc  iK 

^  a  speci&c  for  con^utnpt 
tai- water,  injileuri^eii  - 
tion  oliparsoiiia  luiji 

ivecks.    ^r. '  Tremin  qu  t- 

IQ^nt  th^l  he  rutdnukde  '^ 

(he  (IfTersrui  of  his  It^u  ;• 

six  jeara  j  ^lit  ha  G|iaxaat<  i- 

toj's  qualifying  remark,  "  thD|i^T  aever  pro- 
f erlj . B^tuhpd  ihcpi  unle»i  for  a  few'montHs 
.^h^  I  iVMrgoing  into.Aniatic'a,'^^  ,  ■  ■  ^ 
^u'fh^  £l[i^ 'passed,  a.  BtroDg  ceosure  oi^ 
Wesley's  J^tepperate  langniagb  in  his  contro- 
yersf  ,.vi;i\ti,,Bi'ahop  Xjivin^on  who  hud  'o<>im.- 
wtjie|eiiftilsijisin^fMeihodistsandPnpi.'jt& 
Tycrman  remarks  thai  tHo  hi  shop  "descry- 


Ci9iMofMkry(yim 


JU»r 


f oaf  ediiseFdb^ibdubd Jim  liflibB«3q'jbDdoM//w,&icb]  {mttniij[  ofii&d  ii9iUM(fi)omia&uktiaD,libdiiLf«hj 
t^gffthfif.    i^Q  kMiir  .-wHI  dtfeidi  -di®  Aifliiop^i  Uida     " 


UidgaDdvktuio  |dt)|>trlyv  lyJMcb  ^Mror^fl  iu^hlj/l 


tvDiodfVj  he  ift  ndt^atifiad'ii  omittiagitto  ^otife: 
thieiUUaroi^fcj^mtsi  .^/ifi/tHeilBifidibpJafjJa^cDteb's/ 

:.  The  pill)licjution.of  idiriogn^th^wnttcd  in  thn 
spifftt:ifi  onl^  tofbe".  dqalandi.  ^if^bmxjtsi  iditrA 
piiHjrTCoknirki^jtJisik)^  brililnlT'.lwiBi^^  ^ 
oertiMt.pppnkdty^  indillroinitsIalDesBitronj't 
gm«D  iiii|)ie9fflonib£  adeqnio)^  «id^dk*«ii[pie] 
close  4iM  pidiiiiloil  moj^e  toanp«tQVt>«r]M9p;i  bdii 
itiiB  idDt  eran  QUwtitciL  ibss  mop  <  ^^rfaonu^  tbtt* 
TTfiAeiri  idolize^  : '  'WesHfy.  'haliu  nlaiiy  iaiftt^  iof ' 
tompdramtiil;  ;* :  •  and; ;  tUd  ^etaais:  lofi  rYuB>  piiyate  ( 
U£d,afe  often vptittf  ind  oonkiiii^iblk  beji^ml) 
tbo  f^dinanr  fexbteichcesieven^of  ^ci%idlis  Jpwf^  ^ 
chohigy.  Btit^ierdwiswkfaalLaii'eilsgM^taesdi 
about  .it,  a. thirst  for  adtidn,.:aiL  JtOJ&t  re<5ldto0i' 
n«Mi  bi  Dppo^UiMLi  lind  a^  pdi^rdriito-ofc^ahiito^  • 
wbltiiiQnabted  iuBii  to  laare  hi^iana^ Ja^vn  -hlf' 
agey  ;wbilc  nwar  man  iof  larger  kisfaif' :wer«t 
pKQ>ret)febs  ,to.iiiftqfHioti  it  lor^faodixtf  ei<H.  inilj^' 
aU  ihit  Mr.  Tyeonubi  ffipesno  insigh^f  i'    -^ '  1-  - 

28.  Tbb  muabecidf  liiniigLGenhan  hJAtom^am 
who  can  unite  learned  seseardfaivittk^ajc^osubtf'* 
v^f^i  aart  ef  axposiltion'isiJextntnieb^Iliimtedii 
H^lT  Anioiih'&  wbHc/oniMarnk  Tbar€pa>iAlbasedt 
o^  'ih    exSia^ti^sdiiaiBaroliJ  ttmeagu^-  dHgiiMl 
sotu-oas;  and  tbeoolleoliOBSiJodE-tfae/Thnnfigei 
anahtres,  aoceanUa' to  the  i^atboi^iioHhifir^fndJtr]^ 
oilioififttiBX  ardHyLit,  ha^a  IUi«iBfaeditiio>with' 
mtlcLYalnahltt he#  aattec^    Bantlhid mifrnriiv'^ 
ia'aiifar  from  bein^attratdve  4)r^aKtiiti€  a^hk: 
sd jrle^is  from  bein^  >dluui  4ft  eapL^ngj  LKa  do^^ 
structiona  are  iofteni'QluiB^,,aiKi^n!i  j^ripdk' 
kdie'^and  indi^t^iAnd  -tbe  ^^odiitstiopa  of 
(fiplomatic  aota^  wbbtika' in'fragiiietftaoiiini«x>^ 
tchki^'ara  sometimes ^le^i^y  And  to«[i)9«s-iin 
the  exttema.     Apkrt^  hio^aW;  jfrcNtt:^  tkiaae^ 
fioibnal  defects,  /tl^-  b6eik  bea#s  witiiaaq  ilo  wi 
eaiantial  adnmce  in   tba  knbwlcilgd  of  ihe 
cinteea  and  prepavatprnf  i  evdmfi»'  «f  ithe  <  Sevjm 
yiaars'  Wiar. ;   it  dM^  judkion^^ witb  a^  whole' 
sari^  of  polemical  qoAitioAK,  mhi^  in  >Ooeikt 
time^  bad  been  raiiltdr  by  ViteiKdm,  ^htfe^ 
aAidlKlopp;  and  it  doasdbU  ^sdb^iof  iho  bifl^ 
torical.  character  of .  Maaia  TlMreiia.  >'  By  tho 
aid  o^  horo^nm/papersL^  praservsecl  ia  thD'pirhrat& 
library  of  t^^mpeiior,  iieiT;;Ameth''ig  able^ 
in 'hia  fire -^rat  chap tera,  to  afibtd  a  thorough, 
itiftight  into  her  internal  a«hniniitration;*  laiM  te 
ecrhibit  her  ehdoavqura  tp  reorgiinide  tho  sbaiU 
tetod  flnafeioes  of  tha  fimpire,  andtwrefornrth^ 
arm^.    Tho  fimpnisg'  nof  onU^i  peroai^^Jtha 
0Xl()tanoe  and  and«rstoo4  <^e4k>ns«qaeato  of  ihb 
ut^ter  miarulOf  butialBQ''disbeivfed  ib^  n»ipS'  df 
i«efonnk^  it.  She. openly  4aol9ared..thefi>iaa4 
cial  etttbarraHsroent  to  h^  dud  ,t^  ^tbe^eatm* 
vagani  devotion^'  of  bar  wed^oeasots  itia  tha> 
clergy  and  nob^.     Kotwiuo^bandiiig  tb«apiioH 
sHkti'Of  the BBtata.«i,«he  sucoeadbd m  o6nc»n^ 
trating    the    raaoatien   of .  thO<  enspirei  ^ritE 
greater  nnifbnMity^  in  waestoi^fr^tbdm^bliea 


oiiitjriraotical-ii^^  Htrraaolutebaanogitolracds'i 
tb^iUathJilicU^l^tgy  did  not^  howeyar,  limn]^  aoT'I 
special  I  t0lenmeeiifll,(fliasaiiters;  00!  tha  tHikyi 
iitbt9},iihJd{mM9axe&  enicied  ag^mtl  the.  J^t&f^i 
,teatanb/(ii(£»l)i(a8iweU  as'tho  attepfito  Aojax|»^> 
tberjTe^fiaifnNniiAiKtria,  ^show  th^t{:^ailn^  niiil 
nuHujtfViantertifined  the  majdm  imHihiBm  bjif. 


uflorc'gr^td 


F|«kriqk-->*i  Jni  JOjy,  dgri: 


nunlooa.eToiT^o^&may  bo  a&ted  afblr.biik  ysi»j 
fat;faiD&.fo  Nailer  da  her  pro¥i8ioi»  in; iOMifaat) 
si^analniDaltirai^tiBOe  thai  bteiseotin'.aelabAftj 
^tb.^fchklvifrcidflHpk  has  beeh  oroditad^  >^^y 
,lii(tlfljthat  ^ha^dope  £orumTersitie»AlMlacluMAii> 
ot:ifi!ecofy&cgr('aduoati)Qh  was.  cOnfieadxto^tfib^ 
foitnalioo:  of  foliafafo  body  oe  puMi0.ofii«iiil&«f 
:the  Universityj  the  Thereaianum,  .«dd;  ihaj 
OxkiM  lAoaAKoay^  weie  pfauo^' afttoigetb^r 
uQid^r;  tha  daora  ol  the  Jteitits ;  and  iimEmpitmi 
refwid  tb^iStemU^n^  propoaalafor^aiaufid^f 
a||tf»)ifi^siidlian  jfecademy  aa  might  really  Ibtiftii 
'Senred'the  lintoiDst  6f  sciBnco,  nbtwjlkstandf^ 
ja^jthajia^hica)  of  Gottsohed  fndIiBatt»afih^ 
'\th9iftM  id^^ijof  Ihne  for.  that^Vn  she  4^^;i 
'UihaarOdiotaaiJaiy  heart  upon  il>?  (ivri8&)u: 
Qn.!a(hat^jthte,  hhd  aha  ae^  l^er  bfeartf ;  Xh4I 
pMsehtcworkij^dlyie&tabbahea  tha.  citeteij 
Ql^oiit^itfiaieltithe  loss  ^  Sibewa^iidiaftl 
iatdki^aiblfi.  cutiiBge^  ^i>d  that*  the. ;iBt^n^ffi4i 
nM(|ipeofihca>polbej>ims.  tha  deairiil  of  ^Teng^ 
anaa^afcedamk.  .!     .  •      u  i^ ....   ■  .li 

]-Xhe  oeUfereobel  of  March  lti%.  whichj*tbet| 
Empraaa'dmmuuidad'to  eocpress  a  wriit^'^Oi|Uy^^ 
iVon^OQitbe  fdtuae  attitude  €i  Aixstdok,  is  rqgandrt: 
ed.  byiHeix  Acne^ /as  the 'atartio^^poiiit  «fift7 
nalr  liolin^  by  •wjaich .  it  tras  fexpeaCod  not  fodytx 
tAiddcnremaieinpiro  against' further  lOsacBifaib^: 
alaoi  1  to  ^jiQtf iaive  Iho. :  old  ones*    l^e  i£iato(^pr<Mt{ 
Fcanda  jtlmu^^  -that .  the  bast  plan  irmil4  oc  io\ 
cn{titafccL,tnaj f rivadship  :ol  tha  niimf  poitier&^>a&' 
ilm^aAf  tttucL  allies  jaf  Austria  and  that  of  <Busi>j 
aia.and:fiasQiBd:^  in  <»tder  to  provide  .thefBtrooii^^ 
est  po^ibki  decCtode  aga&st  tho:  ^raOi.|;l:eafe 
enteilaa.ol  A«l»tna-M<-the  Porte^   Btanc^    an4/ 
Pm^ab'  i '  BoF.  some,  time  to  oomo,  hoU'eYar,  .hfti 
erpfaotodino',  ao^L mat  an .  the  sidti. ]af i  fWaniirtf> 
and  iWkegrii.  ^'Xhe  danger  is  that4h0Ptu^> 
,  smns  TfiB  iwie  f  dFantage  o£  the  peacelul  dii^Mtc 
sifion  oSijEkU-dlw  in  ^prder  to  slrikev^iblo^ 
This  fca&  •  saS^  .he  prevented  by  tha  ^iroposM; 
aUiaUdi,  ^hkdi  irill  oon^pol  Frederiok,  ^^^sV 
his^anlV  tpi-koep  quiat .  We  ought  not  tonljT.  M 
d>o«r^oaffidLves.l<iyal,  neighbours,  but  er^  t^tr 
indulge  thOiEiilgof  P;!ussia  2n  inattera  oC  taihoif 
im|K>rtaikp0,: without  jany  opQn.ttanifesblti«nl0£ 
the  haitred  he  daBeeye^  and  on  all  0CGitsioQft>to: 
CBai|,&)  thbpee|He*s  teeth  that  ther^  asa  Bnub 
sianf  eqfo^iof  po^gond."  -'. Tha  •mewbaist  ol .tiNr 
Gonfevenoe  >inl  tbe   main    ao^uiesUed  jjr;.  thtt 
SiripeDor*a<Ti«W  y  not  SO,  nowenrer,  Kaimifa,^*!^ 
afiita^jiihifiitTiikamber&  In.CaseeCa'wai^agiiinstf 
Pnmsiay  h«  Dbsenr^  it  would  iSle  df  liMa  iia« 
t9.couiit  oa'  thakiaTai  powers ;  and  iton^t  aotf 
to  <bft  aaanrnbdiasjabsolBidy  certain  &at)t]yHAia& 
and  Spaoi^y^irobid  take  sides  agakftSbProSsia^ 


imi* 


Cbnftay^i^v&T^^'^dSi^^ 


2W. 


tr^^tOTAi^d.iiD^j'dofiidta'tbKijiieiK  of  t&e  n^ocwii 
A»'iotCb'iiiO€pnM^v9thMaiidAiigUU<^  0ill<9ttiWv  ^ 

»t<^eili«d^itii)e«oiirtlof.l^«rk(ill6irfv<^^ 

His  (^batkiti  Jpbliof  <  (^s^to>  ^dJmr  1i«F{ '  Wnd 

thc[>\«}^hiiii£^iQb<i  ihiBoi'  l)i:[^«iso  l{«eitd«i(Vo«r 
U^weaiBcbAiiCm  iind^to/nBt|sere'pttgtl<Mite«L<But 

of'ificceiisj  lAtdgetber^  outMighed'tHe'lMiardl  ^' 

\f«nn|iii8£«iil)  of'j^atiai-TherQsiv  and'  tti^y-^B^^ 
hid^i iht i  ^nrics|iloB' { wiaJQiii ithfeiio^obrtil  idel^^ 
mkrctd  /Uw  i^oftieori  of  rAntomt  H(av^Jki^«id^ 
sUowA'  4)113^^  fotechood'  of  Ihet ramtnir  ^d^b^  ttar^ 
rc^  itba6rtlie<<plinihrfl»'  Eiepilt-  secreH^iand'that 
iW  idiscoWy.^ttiiifiiOy  iaflecte#^li&i  Sbvpet^; 

EtthMtLr  i'lShe  po^tilar  (mjrthis  ^of'Jlhisi^kiiid 
prcANsbly  anise  'iiimf  v  tbe  Mli^idi^nbe'  whibb  iOc^ ; 

tliofi^  Tof i  ^aubitii .  ( f£fm  >^rffwkmt>  h4kt'4bit 

Kngmitz  "kit  VioMka  uildejpnropaifatjoiMf  ibr  op^ 

inff  direct  negotiations  with  Madaino  da^Pom^ 

pMbiii''''ier/  QqfaaUyl  tdfodnded.    ;  '¥1m  uid^t 

seoreti  d^tci]iiant»  ini  4hoiVi«hiilki.  lOXvbiTeaieDn^'^ 

ti&a>':«0  'triM»)'Of/tI^  &ct:t'jOa'tii^  ^cbntraryy 

irhlm  )Kiaii|qttii : w^t  «d  env ojf  to  /Paxid  ^  h^ '  at 

fit^tnietWithtipch'diffiitultittGij^and  ^piih4  ttis 

attitude  of  UhdJVinehict^urfeBpiwav^ing;  that 

}Mi>q«9leIde^ired  cff  i^tiklizib^  hisiilrognimfii^ 

for  '0ei>kiuting<  <Efi1iQeb :ih)]ii  PmoiscDayiaBd  ad-' 

vi«ed>  the'i£iHpiies£f  t6  ppti-dwwrlieiugriaf  [fbr 

ihmlbkd  o<. Silesia,  ior^<fe  )iie  fiiag«ff  FhiBiad 

£p<nift!|iildhxie^/cpid  liiiiB  to  KtewUiki  into 

aiK  ali^aiiee  ^itk  Austria  and  /Ul^*  havlal  po^eiv 

(^i>i8d^>  ni^rriAT^etkalso'fiiM]!^^  rthat '^e 

md^re^' font  the  I  recall  of  iKjianitz(»fi-om><P«riS' 

did  not  iixipljp  kmylradKairohfamge  inibe^pDlif^' 

of  Austria,'  j  ab  ilwoC^  >  veee&flj^  sup|x>ksa[  bwt 

afo06)nio^  froin  j^i^iial  tbad  puohc  iaotFre& 

espooialfy'iiioift  the  iQ^;aq)aaii7  ojf  "Olfeldk    S4)ifl^ 

'tb»  iQorqamg  dls^fd  •  fcfietwoeh  ^nrland  and 

VnaM^  aridi  tii&Biibaeqiieat'iOvitbre&'  ofihoi^ 

tiiitMs:  bet«r<tdi^  ihe  Western iPtyirets^'ridV^aled^ 

to)  ^lis  siat^m«aay<ivikO'was:#ienoe<orvardr«t6 

toad  4hd  poiio^  of  iAvi^ria^'  that  heiouiit  decade 

ettiior  for  4ho  Fronqh  4^'for"tbe<  £agiiBh<a)li^ 

adock^  i  -KavenilK, '  Hk«t  ^ tl,»>  /fimpbess^  j  OTgaiWed 

th«  HsoovetT'  idf  >iSilei^'  •as-'tiiiB^.qpd^;  obj^ 

wbick '  shovndi  dndiw^'  Ausiria;-!tof  pl(rtio^nlto  in 

th^\v«r.  f '  Se  iqdeed  (qualified^  tbei  oeoasionrias 

&EM)ppo^tUQe^}  4Uid)^ would  fail)  imTo- '  avoi^M 

being ^nizod  iub  ia  ithe  booceriiB  «fi  tios  iWi^aterii 

Powef6;i  \^iob  kmrcf^  ili4ififereni^<to»i  Austini;l 

but  hbvlngi  be^ .  once  'qoinpeUed )  to  tidie  oip* 

arttts^^  hb  tnoagbt  i t.  ibtet  W  iimi  thorn-  agaiiat 

tiie  lt^4dlUAry%  <eneihf ^  iiioai  i  ifhoae .  gvyoqfr  the 


joaif  n1iitatovfni>iise:hBraisstx>^itieqwfiesiHd/(^ 

IB^i  dn»  i^tti<MrioHofl(tk»J&gl)difiQiqra&'I 

jndBiid,/7wychndepnBd»li  irkhfthnsUsoandorai^^ 

moa^hisrAhaiQAra^ripiHfaoiM(«t«ikiQfi8^ih  thci  ^ 

W9i^FHi^6)dlr  ftbiH^  Hioaaand  m4n  sfeofliailt 

pHMriigeifeiiq  zih^)  'Kotbd^tands,  rpre^ndtcodf-OB  ^ 

!ener^efid;^E^^  fmmt'M:i\udb  %)iiS^9)/7vAiidi ; 

jf owiitf  a  ticgj^/^fc  dipiomirffar  (iprtiifoacticTO  to»thi6 

impitoiBottiiitiifiKMHr  lolhiivlfllitjI^dkineQn'jAilJsliria^ 

|aafdLjSi^^ahd,i|driHigh  fllkUnhE  iBns^fxcaUbdvt' 

la  touch-stone  to  proye^how  far  he  mighltsoiint 

•od'iheialiktmroH^iunU  lioTraii^fm^  f94#s 

lofiiba  impondi%  uiimakpfof^fffa]^  NlsthoJUthd^' 

Ibgr  iVanteoiptarsvJufid^thoAiwtidaspiCioTiirns^ 

Jt^A»nfiruBO«{sUVthouglktfjofi  peiluti3ili1|r^<iaMltto> 

|irAplki)e'f<lrfoom<^odii«)to  iHknoo  witivFnRieei^ 

llttnf  poniitBGnrv  aieporatiignito  Katialta^  idk6  '^^to 

lemdlBAwwA'do  pmtetnU  aogr^Bt'fpcnrer  tferith  the> 

|chiL¥hftioti  ithaliialk^^A|te)Qdi€ing^>s5^&ieb9'tod^ 

bcfinrSnjodifiiMidifltofirimiitbrtaue  iniev6St8{^to- 

deotroy'  thdi»^Vjiienchriliostlli^i'agkin8t>thl9' 

:h(]^ii^>  of  i  AitiattiAf  \  sad:-  aradMaidlp:  tor  tRtuisfonti  ^ 

the^DAtiooiU;  chatadbnr  eirthwftthM  iministif^  ^ 

(p.<dft0)wi  Edor  Asn^  doeS(dott^  di^n^  Ihiit  t^f 

obtaia-i^sodnd.)attr|K3ct^>al  p^Mi^pefi^rkX  ser- 

nMs  ivifitt>llMrought  sntof  cdqamtiadiiv^aaDalHtlidt' 

th^jvimpeirial  wari^  dad  awt  vcoam  ihd^/goad' 

!ollcte  M^  J  MadaiQerriflei  i  Fomfiddcfur^;  ^snirt)  iie  I 

jref ers  only,  iijtk su  camffipondnnoe  ^bletv^6en  t  iheti 

and  Kaunitz,  not  to  any  between  her  and  the 

£■499068  9  f  imdi  mi^i^^iviet  yhc  denies  :ith&t  ^e 

hadtanjr  idinitib^iiifliiBiieQ  ^rinBpbrlinoe'on  (the 

tUnilctfiith^nagotiadQnsi:  >iVfaej>nBiredm  bsought' 

|tO  a^dlosor^partij'  hTr,Ui9KA±f^^9himm^  laBi- 

atod^iol  Jsa^x»Tj>\  1^66^,;  partlj^iby^tQie  wilMngi' 

'iMsaraiyAutolhizi'Statesttren^itd  iaorifiee  l£fr 

Neth«i)lftiida  i  if  <  tberjr.  'wldroit  iaUbanified  -  in .  tCN 

tdrbAbjiithb  ntetdftuufionrfof  ,^eab;T.  F^Tfa^l6s^ 

of /iheiliiflthofbnads  KenUBuks  dedarbd^m^ovld  be 

rkblyi:Ofiiaipmisa[tQd|riliit^«t^o«id  bo^.^oalibiOf 

bjirthall  fcneanft^i^0ceiu»  tbetwiaakeani^  of  tbo 

kibipro^  Piiiista;,  asiiotnnpattd  ^fthtitiibiro^ 

!(^v«rDn>Dl.6ik^  aotd  fGlat^  iiii^iio^Tof 'tha 

NMh€(rlftndft4ra|;hiHo'rb»]lmdm  gitoat'gian^'&tpd 

ndtlu»g]MliMtb&/ha|ipi^r^4)flr'ilaor0'  aroeptable 

t<^tbo  hmta^  of  .A»strid.'V  (S^lth  the  ihlieaten^ 

ing  appaala  at  vIVedericbi  at '  tVietmd^  ianki  <  ihti 

mMrcb  I  of )  i  tb^//Prttssisfns  jihta  >  fiMffmyV  ^^^^J 

;  bopoi  ^f  >ti  ptec«Aal  •  omingfiiBei^  (f^eftween •  ^tfae 

Gbntoant  jik^orfr  frabitfh^^tiie  t#ar  brdk^outy' 

'  which  d<rii  al^aa/.j^um  ieo^ustMl  ilhii^  cmdoFaaioe 

ol  thd  ^pidaAkm^v^of  GSurwusaji    It  fuiS  been 

di^ltuted  ^eAhon  Ft^^TiM,>  ftroto  wMh^  had 

diiieoY^ed  abouif  thelnd^h^tiona:  -otf  his.  ad^ 

versftn^ .  frad  Ij witiftedi  in  breaking'  <  the  i  peao^ 

mdi  liutading  *  Saxon  jr.  ^  r^b^ ,  otiuuto  Ihaa  beeti 

maintaidedtbatfif  hl^^ad^^his^tlword  ibthA 

acabhard'iiD.wiari  <^oilldiTliaite  bpoibdn  put 

Btert  AjtKelh .  1m^  vgt^  4iopaitiiilly  disouSs^ 

Ui^ser  qufestionby  i wbieh[  i  hatyed  bten  T^bemebtly 

dobaledioiaoc}  ttodajKBnoi-'Hefii^eiqgf  Ito  tbiose 

(^'VitBthiiimjaod.tKic^^'i^hid'anAed  inyasion 

of'  »  peaoeldl  JliBigblH>br«>^bOhbad!  sttidtousii^ 

aradidd^  iny  >ap|toafancii .  of  •miUtary  pr^pAratioa 

against  Prussia,  tb^afitged  ^rbanEnledaniuH^b^' 

tbh>iigh>fiaxon^  wm  -oeitber  'btratogidalty  nor 

poH^lpoaUy  :  jitotiflaU^  Fi<ederi&k  might 

'  wito  ' JQstkei  have  madti  -a;-dhreotl  intio^  iisto 

Attitria  I  ofrnBobirimid^  to  thiwarjb'  the^  .'scbeiines 

wbl^iH^rnArtiftbirbaa  9i^Wfiprm^io  baye 


''rJSn'-S W(v*i*'r*wi* ) 


c&f^P^»^'^iM^}^^- ' 


fa 

eitbta'M 
pu«««a 

KaKNff  1 
th«uf)|Ki 

reMkttt: 
SdM^  1 
Prritixb 
fle«Bnd'l 

Sybel  aoi 

cribine  t 

lestw«es 

Uii«i«r( 

olddnfetr 


ao£ 


.0aMemliiSra^^^£fltmdkifiL 


Jfi&J 


iBifeUiodtual^iiqteS'£oFi#lu«bifte  kgiMtatq-libi^ 
chibionA  iOt  >lii£L  >IEafiikii(pkitetepl|7'>¥ter^.<tb<H 
serevei  iTliis  Scbfltetbupo^drjr  <^hibUs,4he' 
mbte  ^imvly  dMsicmlHdeBa^  ^^9thBT8  i<fh0  mbrei 

a^ultiieiA  flTMRDfroitulitiiig  dxpOT 

liif.  .ThejointipAUiedtiflDttf  tfai  JCffu^niattn^^ 

aii-«pdoh '  iftfli«r  iiLlSttiaa^rhiaiaar^  i^n  idlftefti*'  > 

wiiiaiid  ^MSi[e<:wiiiiii€i  tt/^rwtisfit^iladaahBjmh&p 

tioi  nobligDi  ^iii(M;gb10ortmU^€^ili|eaiki]rv  <  fb;* 
porfeatidQ  oti  fopiu  iHent  H«ttiMr i&  intliygd  io 

tplAee;  botithis  bidiMo<  eBsky^  was^fcdH. 
iMred  ia  1 797,^wlikli^  te  anlli< thd^Miiiad!  Jyaar; 
hyiOk  peacUb^  ckblaMMtido.^tMt'Ah&'triieiiiiodlBiiB 
ei^b^enti  of)  tbe  'epio  i*  jthe  ballftcL  •  >  'Gofeithe^jB  i 
and  SchilW8-.idufeiiHle<toii  iji^tina  kind  B)i&> 
ceadsd  aoch  elih^r  kftidial^  thoLtiitt^  stilLbfaooii-; 
ing  his  ddsj^tA^-cAnfAjpiiiipijiU^  Aoitiqua^ithft 

firmer  i^fliviagi^aaitifuepowQp  in  ftfae4v  ' 

o£.tmiit>itiohaLth§mft»    Bnzln^ >fdi' thia  tilDe; 
SfhiMfir  ia  i^ejireseritflftiaB  first  i sta^laling  kmd : 
tkto-jeAJulatSogJiia'gntftter^iriaiidi  '>l}hG(,buiDax[ 
of  ihtiiN  iiei^iiiziiigiieal  .was  Iteaolied  aJbiout  tills ! 
time  when  >€kM&&  <tai|sl«iftiri  Vgibano^a)  Mdht^' 
met^  prdixninc04  i  Indi  io#iif^  Ijpiii0enik<  *"  *  vcntdu^ ' 
felt  iMinuin,''  and  deo&dad:  tint  £hakQst)eiBca'«' 
g^iusiWaa  pre'^cmilB^tfyandrikcaiikv  1 ,  m.  '•{ 
,-  Here  ^duller'^  idetMlapfnant  .elld<^. .  hiid  .Heir 
HettDor^a  dbtoilcj^  Jcnlinii^n&i on  4 his; ^different' 
pkrjrt)  iicsianfthaaaquiikpiitoiithai  til«y,ar04?i> 
b|&  tried  by  cfa»adcaIicdnoha«l.qri^kni  tliun^h 
the  motires  .'which'  ithej^^  liorDchr  from  /  claa^cal  \ 
b^li^f  ha^e  lost  Jt^W'  ^mr  fivjeva  imoderiL  iiivi ' 
djehce^    With  Qoethe  tiiOi idaseii& ii>fifer«EDit ; \  h* 
l^ed  t0Ot()ohg  ^or'iU>iftanKf[|3:  gioW^hy,  and  bis. 
medt^  -iMogiiaph^.  fell  «i|Ub  ^<gtclesLj  Aitet  standi 
iag^apatrt <£a^m  itheisb^^jqsglb  ffViipplitibai  Hhflcty* 
ia  his: prime^dieijdrBampiljn^  hid  'old  agei  of  i^^ 
n^oiihg'  iadradnafl  ifheadom-hy/achariney  bf  niyi* 
lical  •  sotialisip.  -  Boii  these/  v^icjr .  aehemeB'  ore  li 
proof  that  he  .WMinotdvil&illy  xmt/of  harmany 
with  hia.  coateiiipepaqies/;]  and,  ini  point  of /tiit, 
Herr  Mettn^iseotaia  JndfnodjU  Qxlk^i^erateithe 
breadth  <d  the  iikte^aiirhibb  separates  the  twi^ 
chief  figunes  tnihkipiotiira  if  omitfae^  kurroandr 
in^  multitadeL ..  Thoa^i^odth^'eanabfi  beaaid 
tOiihaire.iQiBidedia  achdoVjihe  §ehoQls;>whieh[ 
ainoae  after  him'  teoald  haive  been  different  ,wi3>i 
oUt  his  H)iuenoe<  .  ^TUis  ia%t!^!|)rinoipal  tweakf' 
neaa  of  the  'boQk>:ad  la'hiatdii^^  15i^<sakan  id' 
th^;  eighteenth  oeii)tuK^;'ibiit,  if /it  iails  k>.e6^* 
matei  exabtlj  the  inlalieii^ .  oiid  -  pDopoi^oas'  of  ] 
the  4nany:^iteparyiend«lw>iflft^to  which  that  pe^. 
riod  igaT*,bir&,  k  cNtota&ns'>moiih^  intelligeBf  ^ 
criticism,  and  tnifit#drthvj  aocduni^  of.  what 
may.  be  /saMed  itba  hkign(j)hice^ >  epnodes  jfe  t  \^kf 
bastoryjoflettera) '/  i-i...  i:v*.n:,f  v    u\     I     ...i.  ' 

,&a.  THR.laai}  tolilip^kif  iSchellinyB  Le^ergj 
whidh  Jwa  jueft  heaniJiaaned^  be^ihs  with* 'his 
residence  at  Br]A«gtey(;u^il6fll.:  Be  hski'^dni' 
there  from  >  Muniohj  Jii.  6aA9t\  te  eiuoy'  undi8^ 
tilufbed  leisuiie  for  hm  ^todies  9  andheddb^v 
^  there.  :a.i¥ory  auooestifdl  ^cad^<of  .{eotuxesl^ 
Wherever  he  went,  indeed,  thisBixcessattoitded  { 


briUMiit^'inetnJUsiodb  4hK<;iihdr>aetiauDlmiMiri: 
tlesiUad  tfi«bproa4t«dl<  Jiji  iAfBh  KisiefjMBf 
,of/ifi«Tamospnniiiiodtihi^i>a&  toiiIfi]SMU,{ 
wbctief^  *b4afaaai9ohderfiat0r^otiehi)  elit^ 
8(5isQ«ifleaoo&60tkrai  qfitMdlmii^ii^MditM^M 
iii '  tfae>nqi>lj>  ■  afelsMl3liad>iw^ifyiyMyiI>TM»^w^ 
trchtcd^with)in,iifl&4iiiiDetkip^ididA^(ji^e^ 
fidaotial^i&tioiuvvMiltHb  €mwii  iMiMe/altar«{ 
wBtfda*  Mdxiihiliaaaii;  M»taii  his  ^iiii&  ^(4ia 
nMnapun  thndliij^iiiH  Mpaiincfed  itheifiabliaitfeii 
of -l^Kinb^ISfstiiik^'hi^  liB^hfii^  difuaidciainedl 


itsiiap|>toluioc|  4>ecflU8e  Jthe  jfiBkhiogntoiufai 

jnen  <iwBrtimgj*in 
death  -U  f  dbliafied' Inqthmg'  iQd^>ofir1app«ii^ 


seepieD  <iwBrtimg j* inidy  <  in*  tfaot^  ddwlsilioiilBS' 


[test) 


aooa '  *.Mucfaiiflf  Mmj^4wh  ieatibdh^/ditdidd,  ibe^. 
oipie  ( faDt^wv' tiiraii^h  Us  ikotipesj  i  butiohly^M 
a-te^mnaftary  tadi  'Imaniiheojtiof aeiy.  /Ilti jsst 
ciMkstaiitiyispQ3teiiiiol^fa«l«»k  deobtr^iirifa*. 
ttionledi-.fiQdwdsitlilli  towdertajpeirtSit)  any* 
titka^'PpfeaoiLi-'Afcwyhflihiaviiipocial  jHhBirers'fss 
Hrederiofc  WiUkmon^hf  J^rtukaiafifpfaKuybhoRwi' 
Heigd^^systaoar  aailtratfonahdl-iiafnthe^e  ph^ 
lokoiihy^  add  -faippeil  byi fa^eank^  df  ^^cbcSing: to'^ 
badl4eiOihup^re8»«the>ec^6oL  uriWhtB  GnitaC 
I^ihei^  benhaa/«riedJ<lddhfnDfichtilii]g  to  9^ 
hn,  bnt^toiljjr  .^«dmd«d  ^n^l^<afttIf(|l0iiad 
aaoend^jlnfi  tfarpfie.>i.l?he:philefiidjdier  iwts. 
jHHT t naeeJTMi  arith>Wgar  ■^rpiegthtianf^shid  fmn^ 
ta)Dnimsrou8taiid'<()|riltiaJctt  mdiencaj  cabi^pridk^ 
he^def  the  btqdent^i'iiiaa^rpkirffsboiiaiini^  otfi 
oil ''  ttia  .w«ikL> *  •  i  His  1  Iqotpre^ i  ooi  >  'Piufaeopli;; . 
r^  { add /ilefshitkiii,  ^whifahtowera^  pre« 
coded  i  bt  <at  ebiticikiir  ofiilUayirl^iie:  iatioflriiBt 
ijV<  co)i8titutbd<ab,(aTairtii{  ll)Afj^ 
odB^erflfblx^'OPC^kenlsdithcrdB^oritT  of 
He^el^B  ti^Qifl^iaqdci#akened«fl|kftWf8pjritI  l^o 
!piiblidi<<dieim  ]^)iinefrerv{n0q)erida§iDivdqnldSii< 
dntoe-him^  «ttd(irfadh'api4'iof'ht8iO{ippneDU|fii» 
well'^lDDcKivvt  thb^iegiam  ^Paidds^  ovu^ckii  sofutl  oi 
thdml^otfap'paTiited}  hibcd«r:te|<be«IHelocB& 
cise  them,  Schelling .  jpsi^ptnttid  ta»  't)Pogfcoatffa 
for  piracy.     The  failure  of  this  prosecudon 
yexed  him  extremely,  as  he  wished  to  hare  his 
^stcifi  Qohgideiiadj  wk  dwn  parsteid  :prffpei6f. 
Heumntinuadhisileetuned  till:  184«v  friHU  jf&k 
time;  hewiasi  agith'8ileii<vlbekigd^da£yfi]y  aor 
cppied'with.rhl»  ftndie&>>Qht  a^l jounic^ -to. 
PCeffaraUd  ^vitKarlaDdrhi  the  amdmter  aUM, 
hk  diedpclieefiillyt'en'thi^dOthof/AJDtaatfaf 
B«g^  in*  th^  cAntebiof  St  OsU,  im^^- 
tiiA  yean.    HheveiiMaxlQiiliail  ik  uI-Bkuol 
ha8ibreGtedaBBdhumentioiiiAi;:<>  1     j  .:    1: 
r  The  1  letterfa  :fi¥eD: v^  iSk^  ^ pres AAi^olpiiie>iiii 
(dtte%iOBi  {ieraoaal'  matt^K  ^86mfe  %rhioh>Jre< 
late/itof  phito09|>hy  aie  addrasddiilk..¥iclBr 
Qotisim<  wha,r  agf  SeheQing  exphons  ti>  Mm,  Ind 
a  'TeiV  idipevfeot  eoooe^oiv  ol^hm^l  systeB» 
thdi%h  he; waa  regarded  ib  fb»Dda'ii»tihD)ica' 
f oimdest  -maflie^.  of . -the '  (S^eraUb^  iTphiiiihopby. 
Othk-^  are ,  addiiemisdtd  yarioua  «f  has  ^papfli 
aadr  adherehtB,/aadii^'¥eff)r>bsttek'>a^;a(iiisttba 

Hegtilidns;  A^Vib^  'tqieaksr  of  f  fiagei^  sMeBi  0  a 
mebe  <  .epiaodo^  id » Qemoaai'  .phikiaophj^y>.¥Aich 
must  be  entirely  put  asidef  3>trfoiae.iitbiB'  ri^tt 
path  «to<he,i«gi&idd  fii&<  judgasqiiiMiBdl 
aiiM>  is  :o'Bsmii^^^  I  Stahii^ideto^  reesrdadai 
OBfb^fd  fai8^enmfiq'>di^cif4^9>hUt/Xha  ^master 
caUa  hihila  i4iiraiin^/wh6  ha^  nndeBstpoi  bt^ 
litljle  df  Ihef  i^teniy'Knd  'has  fidlBd>infto  a 


IttL 


£failliWi^jar(yy>%i^fai!A 


srn^ 


dklaftiii  JtijRM.  3chiJHu3^ft  rliabiibiteficdHlcttmf 
Irnhfy^iiiH  (StUA  pbssibiMuNilj^'ivdMt  flidlnftit 

ntolgiS'JiIafici3iitxl^ii4l>ki]lg  baiinM>)UxMaQaaait< 

pkik>soph^/ Ai  U^ ipetscinal kfibJB,r>8aI tm 
p«Bi)H^  OB  diife  own.  liHlIf  th^iisrr^Bnob  idt^ctbai  nafa^  t 
tftth  TftOiio^^  lielievM  }mmM  tb/httr^fiMv^ 
QMrieiKdt<  'sl^ould  'beuHMHErtodb^itbiilbeu^lifozM.  - 
H«rfi;hid>iiazti£eatl)g  iuk<Vjindigretilv^dftma^ei 
hisiOimjnflticnrte.  It jmai-mdi  ^ika-ialt^bhiidl 
daith:  thafe/fhis  /(NMi^ptA^bfliFQ  l^nilinigs  teinpo^ 
silhrqifiulosophj  ^v^ejpnbHsHadrbf  hib .iooj 
And ,  ftMl  -timtt  baid  in6w»/Dac«iife  Vei;^  •  utf avAnn; 
aifale^ !  ior.  j th&  sptead  .cf  i  ItJuBi  iiieir//toii^hiiig;' • 
Qeaeifefllv  ^pwkiqB^HbuDiinileikflt  inid|Bin])^t5ra', 
pblloKlpW  hmd  jaaardaib(J.;i]iijftufw%bP);.4ii9r) 
cq|ins0 MiiUdmg^  sidcoj  11848  livcb^usdedjiall] 
doqperi  raseto^fafis  i^hta  ith9.ifaAckgraiiii(l;'[<)itcBii 
tlnnstGff  idinieDt  poliddslidone  leatfleff  liDiTshnll 
sjifapathj  •; '  and  Ihate  were  .thi»  tim}^  qHt^ttopi ' 
fD^i^iTvlbcb  -Sdhdlizi^.li^d  iistp^  Isimoci  iQpc^I 

sd»&(jt6  ;i|rhioh  oR;Gi^nklki&jh]iidj;.^anA;M.lii^l 
ebeHeei^hiIdsoiihy:was;edMiitiayj^^liieG^  jio^ 
mimCf  BO.hiB'ittliT  attfdie»nDeri^  dsobUilllo  ran; 
Ugioi^  '  'ffis^  tettGhipg  denm^od:  iaa  JJaarinertn^BB  i 

Tons  fpolitiail  pu*ty-leeliDg!)vai:pdd  ih/b  {uibbot 
jpd^jnenliy  lidncs  the  ipopblur  I  libetidwm  ol f  ihb  * 
dajicannecteid  Jiis  ,dcMctrIa«6;!witlL.ppli|MaL^a!«H 
anfian^Atid  negated  "hidi' as  ^octfils  to  fr^edoto*^ 
Safae|l]jl^  howeTcr,  (dud  Minself  j th9^tk$»n±Q& ; 
lia  BEiW'd^stemlnJ' peoiiliarlxliheilBjstoni  <^' 
fpd^ddiiviH)  oiiposiUoa  io  ih6  paTfty(tsA\QriA^t^ 
phOd^ophy  of /his  >  picodcoesson/  aoocb^die^  to 

of  thQU|;ht^>aod'fa^>n^er.i{^o6^[ii^to//liniitIiQf 
t^BiactQtl  djovelbpaienit^'  bat  iQwajsfiiphokl.thdt 
fiiikfit'froe4omc^  ioquuy.^i  ill  '<  >-'  ,i:'ji^ 


I  Ml    ij       -JJl  i 


hil 


/:^^ 


,'f... 


'1 


1    >'i    / 


.l.\[  '").  •/ 


.  ^d*. '  |Th^  oentenar jt  of  tho  fihilobdpher  Fkh^ 
h^oitff  been  celefarated^kLG-ertaaiky  tome  years 
ago^  ^e  dkdples  o£  H^agelikiilike  nmuier  pro^^ 
pflScd'  to.m^ke  thd  ceatdmty  of  tUr><inii8t^ 
tUe.27ih  «€  lAuffust  ISTOv-A^^i^tiQQalifestiral:' 
The^ .  sudden  ouuincidc .  of  wa^  !iiiteii£nteA  vttith  i 
thh,  design  9  but  eyon  Mtbotit  thii  hindmmc^' 
thiaanDbareat  o£  the  ooeasidn/wotdd  baine,  bAen 
restricted.     For  i  Hc|geFd  name  has  ndyer  enlist^ 
etfaauoh.popidur  syippaitihjjr.aiDoi^  thBtOfermiahs 
a»ithftt.ol  Fichte.     His  authority  l)aa<aUmy$ 
beets.  doDfhidd>  to.  doicntifte  dttc^^ia^d  >eveb' 
there  ^it  ii  deeroasipg;  l  T&ic  is  refinafrkably  the 
c^oejJin   Berliru   whi(^ /nnas  oisdo^  >|the  head- 
qiiai;terk  ol  hiaoohooi,  but  iwhere-at  presebihd 
ni^dc;  fettr  jqpteaeiitativieB. '  •  Anaoagst  ^  ihese 
tWeqei^  no  fery  ooosidctn&le  niihe ;  ^and  th^ 
ardtaden  wlio  have  a2read^giiiMni,eldv''ivbfle  tka. 
^eiiger>B€|u>hdrs,ahd  nirnteni^albhgeztdatlapd' 
fcbififfgeiiiqisHi,.  but  i  many*  ofi!  thfooiy  5m  the 
cfaj^^raryyBgaiiii&tii!  /-'-   I'^i    .'[  ...  ^      >j    t  i;., 

'.ra  afeitiinpatipni  of  ,  the ;  lestiTBi,  ¥ic£9aioap 
Rttsbnkrantx  mibli^ody  kt  18dfiy'>bta«  Eegel  alk 
cbeatmiber.  ^mtio^al^oifnidaoph^  uvf)k\eh\  teail* 
littlb  3mppesidon  ;  ahdjfaovf  fibnnilichdJst  his 
at  BerBtt  &  ^ehtenfurjftfVTfB'b.iBrith  iihe 


'iftOTapMBbtkBsiitte»{IiEr6^2^>^;«t»2M«^ 
:  WM^ilimffK  jThdaiithoFdccnlpieBUiiHe^ai 

,8ohk>oii  tiieviiqaitiAhicpfiiiihet'iildiCriiard^ivhdo 

:'tdb,^bdt:d^  ^i.quxhaii^^.  <jHi&^ bchaires^. 

^inidm  mibrekaii  ftow^oSi  tDejiiM^i\i'aBd  ^iUi 

<faf^ndjtbbjflay:td  /thaKJisfc  dr6pcdfi:-iii8i;blq<6dj3 

,HAiba3rvr7itlenimi^;[inifili:theataiiotttif  ficj^^rfii) 

sjnatediji  and.  hii  h7eBijfoiiiidefl)iiy*periddi(idy': 

jooHed  [ier  i9idatJ;ei^ifMEhM[mv9A  deiiehipedii 

,ni> '  (^riginiA  ^edghtSyMvad  idied.if rdm  li&cVi^ctf j 

inle^esh  '.fie.Mafiib^<}HftdBfitenptiDn;o^litelj 

,88jtlH:>^tiin:fipideiiegjbaMiJe^pfaihMBoph4/^  builkfir/^ 

graoqd .  <Y  thai  ler  fmftjrojfeaM,  thowqricb:  If ^n^ 

ephfeme^  pi^fmies  faB^-atteh^ited  toMsde*  aid  f 

oreitaip'ihi&Bmiit  oC  aiotiituiTv^  ^  of  thj^niti 

hate  .lae^'iakerablv  n^elled  i^  the  \hraEeilk{ 

aifnioBE  'Of/ Ibu  iolfiiUla^i  aiuL  binrle^  ioo^aithi^ 

,^rcnB4lle:hai^ off lttB^<iliId0rs,r>;: This  i&ao.t 

fas  ttruBt  tfaaf  aidea  HiegfaH  Jmh  dtbfr  Iphllosiipher ' 

]uiSiiBttailied:o(|hal  silpremaoyi^  Germahir,  .op> 

indeed  in/EBnit>tt;  hntii^  mabds  not  ad  mubui. 

attisvld^ee  oL  tiheLjti3ut|i'Q^>HegeF«  •^st^obos  > 

an'indic^ultion  ihatiphno^i>ymf»d.'a]]^ibbial^ 

uladeg^olngBfahapgey*  '^de  fiiiwly;  nielai^iyBicall 

pmhlem^ !  Whft%  ^  hath  ooonpiM  u  thai  j  Jiimiad  • 

hkind  ^ince  ]>«B(tarteaulaBm(tohavetl:|een^'neai  dp< 

'precbdyuddeiithastectioa<prediinod]by  HegeUd : 

faihiie-  tbs  sohra  vth«B.fi.  Apoardinj^.  !to  fiiarit'  > 

,Mi^ihelet^'e>iijdka  kanMaj^  tbe*Hegehan^6tam ' 

conttaiiis  the  ^i^^^c^^'^'&bBOlote  itmth:  1  Ifor^ 

He^^  he  ^«»  irab  thalfirai  «ho  ihohidB<i  the*. 

principles  o£  ail  fonm^Jajstaass^  apd  thereby^ 

rcndirbd^hi^^oim  JoompfulMDiiYeiof  ialVleavh&g 

ntoi  roiitn  ion .  the < indaipewdieot  |prbwAh  of  & :  ueitf  [ 

syfiteis,  /which  dOu2diOQ2|y..procadd  from  and.b^i 

a  i'^Bcrthcp .  develepkMHit >al  his  >  own ;  fiioohdly^* ' 

ha  diadoyeredi  the   abi^utai  method    whiek 

makosi  the  iproceas  Tait>  ii^ouf^  sof  rigorotisly ' 

oaiftmii  msiky  msuiejihei  acodraoJT'  of  J  Hkh  result;'  • 

<md  fhicdhr^  <  he .  ezphoaed  1  <thQ •  deTelojpaieni  of ' 

the  uDorU  \>p  the!  deyclbpiaedtAifi j  thpti^hlv  b&ti  i 

causa  HhJnkirig  jand  hpvpt^i  are '  lidenficaL  { ^iNm  i 

douJp^'  if  t)Ke^e  thv^eipiofBuitidoai  Kv;ere>  e^ncddr ; 

ed  the  Uogeliaik  'syetfenK  ^etild  !be  JunafasaiUible ;  r 

the  net*  would  mH^woi:  ]U><bscape..j.  In  fibctt 

however  they  are  nie0i.aB8ertiaBB.   ii      *    '    "  I 

,  Ha^log  in M^his  jnanqer/.proir^fais  mastbr  io 

be  irrefutable^'  Eetr.Miohdfli  ^ndeavo^s  itd 

sket)ch  hi  a  lew^  words 'thh:  duel  reiutts  6f  hia 

systenu    He  then  ttoia!agiJTist.TreBdelepbAfgj 

as.ooeofi  faiSiablestopp^iQeQii^  and  .speaks  pf 

his  controversy  utitl^  KimO'>Fisdhery  and)  his 

defoat,  I. which  howbTonfiiit  reality  cooeemed 

Kint'Ahd  notHegfd^i  ^e'furihcur  speaks  of. 

the  yoiAg  philosqpiific.Hartma^  khotiied  ta 

found  a  bhm^  systeaLvtn^deiJdie  nam&of .  M  did 

I^iilosophie,  des  Unhewussten^N  i^id  whos*i 

wo^k  Attracted  Attentidm  by.  its*  pa^adoKea^  > 

though  It  is  based  chiefly  en  ,  &oh6penh4iueiv 

ahdiends  like  hkn  iaiinibiMBmj;  At  last  Hianr 

Midielot  >tu»f .  u|ioal<PrQ|a8^Qv[  iUaiHis^  whqse . 

name  is  little  known  and  whose)  works •  exa 

comparatively    unimportaht,    but    who    now 

occupied  tiip  chair  oiftHe^ellat  theUnirer^y 

of  BetliUi     Thi*  ci^umstance  basinoved  Herr. 

Midxtlidt?^  iikdignatidiv  a^;^i^eh  occasion  to- 

the;  oos^ught  wi&  .ifhidi  h^  coiidudes^    His 

wtnrk  .wSli  dontribute  iothiai^  to  the-jcreditiQi; 

Hegel'^  philosopl:^^  bht-  ca&ei^'Oonstiiuteis  a 

plvoblamtiti(»i  of  its  deoayJ    -  '  •    ^  •'  <^ 


Conteh^ior^t/  LUerature. 


ft  smgnlir  circumstance  in  BuonapRrte's  politt- 


U^qn  tli«  tcttptaitio"  »9  "*]grp"  in  Jite?  y«ntlii 

Perbunly  *h«if  ,,wap  ,np  .ire^wo  Hftsto  in^Lgjd 

quiittedS^pceteiy.^.i^Br  fprijiiaeWen  jwt\ 
Mid;diiiing,;th|s  Tieriod  ^th9l utoipst  .tte^^Ui 
biogrnphff  iQftP  &^,la~m:sM  ijin?,:.i6  ■&< 
tl»ugU:  \u^  >',»4TQ<nWi   (fPG»llir.,*h¥  pain- 

|o>propcrnop«bli(:it»nq«jlUtr,M.imar  e{«M 

ftd^ptedtn  ;  His  M 

lureacb  with  ]*l  que*- 

tion,  the  o]  i  ,ot,Jbt 

ii^n^stcm>  |iritl.^5. 

"j,i«erpq«di  i-i;!"**) 

«Rlqd.  ^a  l)f  ptriwal 


Bpinte  .wNch  c&m»  bQfon&,th«]0|kbinot  b«.r<W 
founijj  on  *e  wme  sido  W:I<o'4  PalfnMstoo, 
\t  JB  not  ff«i4Brful  tjtwt  the.Puiw.of'  W^*^ 
toiiigrewirei^y  i)l|Ce3i(ling.07C7  Af)S«  diniM 
Coutieits.  Sin  Hanry  iBulnw  TeiBari^»:lhtt 
'.'  the.  father  cl  the  l»t«  Lord'HoJUnd,  who*»d 
Itred  ftii  tiU  life  in  talin^tiB  aqqufjoMfw^^t)) 


it  meuit  reGignatioD,  and  ignored  erory  ez^la- 

sf''4tvairm<:iSfivtm<iW.iikM'tl,  'p]ahe  \v  iii  'a  , 
dtffctnt  tibbt ''  tent'  PttlitiBTtfum  ■fttti'ibwtts 
tltia  dettrdikMtiii/i  'f«  itieindiftlet  {n^uence^of 

tfiB-'Duke'-fif'  OdniherUni,' "n-ho'l" h^'ttiert 
tcQin'^  tba  Kingi  that'the'I)uIeciof''W«tUn*te''A 

dcider^ti.  '-The"Kli)g  'rtMedtod'thia  '^'itiose 
«1»Alt  iiini'iti  til3  otra  opSitwi, '(md  f!roa>  tkeni 
rt'igftt  r(itna'lti6  '^o  'Ouke,  «Bd  B«itleii  anil 
g»(ldiMI'hlifai«n'»'MtSo('vWtnw.'-  The  Kdrw 
tuld  Huora' than 'once  «Hid '  t<)' Hu^Wsoti' th^tl  hi 
iCM'much  ,^'Mp«oitit4!d"lh  \tie  'Dtike  I'-thM*^  b« 

ttw-fiaM.batilhHt  ia'the  -OlbiiWt-'lie-  Was  ai 
tt<tbS  un<I'itffldei^!l@d  a^  GodMch.'^V-' 

Mry'flrht'urtder  Loiy-erty  irid'lftienirtider 

wer'aa  "oftodOtutttg'^tfioifcnnditioH  (rf  that 
retUiMtion'W'hk^'bbatfllWjojlHQmOinMo'^ 
□StkiRe.''  I'  Peiiitt^'U  woaId'be,'^(Wo'jitcaM^ 
to  call  it  foundation  and  superaWdrture  toii\ 
t6ti}thaagh''hiheid\he  Hameioffiolyfrtmmo 
to'lSGI',  it-wa^  atide>''circii'digtea'^ca'flu'<iesi 
fit'^eurabt^  ti<y  bra.'fkme.'  ''^S'questic^fi  #h{i4 
(jfe^tSd  thct>ie!vB(^dmi*g'(bU  iytt«r  period 
iiiVolyed']^tidd^rin<fiple«::i(tnMrwith  HlUch 
he  'hM  to-aail''ftote^'l820  ■t*  iWrWittlvea 
W)iy'nafJoWdftiWl-»ita,'  ■Jtwils'' olilyaa' "-'the 
TOiaiSitiei-'ot  Stielan'd"  ti^nt''  Lord  Palmiraiofa 
hiA  aiiy  lille  -trih«4lu^cter  ^f  a  iiniks^ko'. 
Sis>-luUr  fui<cigti  ^ie^  W(^'to0'(>tt^«'tii«r«' 
cAr^Ma''' adU^'tioit   >«f;  liberal   Gobi^ba^l&ce^ 

m^it-«''b(aili!tkiflm9.- ■  BuCffhebbtwasW 
fltstlni^  th^'de^fffls  k  'Franeli  upon  li^giuni'cii 
iiptii  I%ypt  hie-enir^'aml'fcoldaeiB'tferc-seejJ 
tO^'te*  bmti'advwil^ei.  Thc'teftoW'to  Lwd 
ClrWtVilte,"tk«fl  ambafieAd<n-'Ui  Pliri^  pTitrtiM 
IW-'Sir  HbhIY  8lilwet-,.A«lly'exphi^  the  iniprcSi. 
8i<Mr"»rtneh'  'hb  TSoUijy'lolt  W  eorittdental 
dev'^-^MH^ik:'  "(Vsy.taltecii-eittaityoiirCon' 
Ver^tion'Wltti'Sebte^slii  t6  faiakc>bim^  ^luf^- 
fftand'tb^  JurdtwreYoT'toeace  will  neift\^A 
n.4-«  teulirirftto  nfibMrt  drther  'm  lahguaeu  or  ,i(l 
iK^'' 't!aQie»  In  almost  tii«'fli'at)eUer,"atKl'fonnD 
A(!^ke:^-iote'of'tlW'wtloieSCTle«.  ''^notbina 
is'eei'^iai'^i  Wi  irHxm,  wbbn  the  frenc^-  hacj 
Dtarehcd  d-oop^'-^  diierti  ^Ss^uta  '^aihst  ii 
btitct'lffvarftofl  and.thensboWD'.Ho  "    iri 

iA'ti^Mratr'theio,  '"'ihe.  French'n  it 

ht  fielghiHt,  ori*e  bard  a  general  n  ir 

iii'^'efTeB  n^bw  fflf'dW'B,''    In  r  ft' 

«{'!Belg;diA  Mul' Egypt  he  airried'  ;'j 

blit '  ^ '  tAs.^  he  doubted  trb«t^er,  1^ 

tW|)t,;lu'd[d'iiatttiak^difBcu1t1e^:  f, 

^'Mdt  cotflbtiiing''m(We-'OOurteey  I  .  ..  .¥■ 
tamh.ijiS6a.  Bepaid  no  pBcnllaf ' doferwiC^ to 
Tapeyiiind-  Mid  tlie  gre4,t^  iMplMliatist,  "acJ 
cilStmiMd'toxreat  comtidcratioh  khA  rispeciitt 
hk'riwn  dmiuy,  evin' when 'la  disj^oe,*  felt 
keMIy  «'htni' liB' hsd  tb  waH  f&eiir,  houT''0!:' 
t^  in  Ifie  «nter()omB  oiT'  the  Foreign  Oft^o,' 
bfl(fctKe  LoM-Palmcfsbjn'^  iftpDiAtBunta  wcr6 
notlfept  *ith  eliictoask,'tad  ia  reportbd  '''to 
HsVe.left  EjM^IkM' "mth  an',ni))re8aicm  as  to 
Bil^sh  aitogance^d 'pM*i(iilip^<#i'Wbic^  In^ 
^ji^bd'hiiB  fp  atf'fne  ia&  ioyti  mafiter  liot'W 


Cont^nporary  LiUratv^ 


'^sm 


rifl»ffii»i|ifci  lyy  sSjtoUlfii^ 


i3atfi. 


-wtoi  li%U^r4Y.<ntt>djitwlJ^6rfO'OibnBl^iiiKi 

kittsHHte  «troiigdAti'>  TBor imMcb'tlHiii  jMiteb- 
md  iiidus^os^ asfthcyti*^ yotrrhMr^ 

tIBo  ooikli(9m8iunAB9'^bltiith«^badfpt«^wk- 
'^  livedf  Qr  rio'  ^lab^ t6ti|i  lb  i^positldn'to  Ilbbonr 
fiiYiieone.  ^  Tmb  thelRalttUmvyM^^didrTbat 
Hike  c^opqnctvrSf  oni't&b-^^ti'oiP'th^  'pnilfii' 
•tb^opie  $itfi>^iid>li0gTMiinm>,  ^V^oiticteuriiifld 

14  syStcm  tieii)aM  «mfM  in '  prhufl^ 

,  febdi  fptoianti^fT  r^rididMeaV  mftd}r  [o^/ttiej 

^4heif«dseddat?  dHm^ifileir^  lof  ^^  eo^CEatpe  oMnfe- 
,i^iHlrytodfar>»  gdvernSrig  botnBhiltecT'ir'mnBiiHl 
rtrer«  ctf  ▼fer^(aii<i0n€^d8toiR^K%land^imdl»]ft-' 
vde  bdbre  Idiifl't^rM  'sitUdiiaffiesl^rtlJbe^. 
T  selTies  iDVor  a)  rconsid^rabl^'  ^rt  vo£  ih^  isiand. ' 

oi?#o{^  'v«l.<  Hi;)^  ^if»hit'im|nrtaBt^  ^(^/f^s: 
idoBep'ih'^rflisiae^Hln  fvimiiki^  dot^of 'ii^dfe-' 
ngd^ded  kioildittcm  b^  tb6iB«^pentifv«.'^'^n6t8c"^ 
^fii't812'tl^' paxtifc«nhM  syBttefwas  stili'diiai- 

SBoiir  in  CkwIq^Smj^r'WatMoiil,  KiMiil-evfKfl- 
^IfOftrty^'GalwaJr,  l^o,  SU^  ^*^"®'  'I^'«'»«fe^) 
f «M ^dotibtlqss  inf Outre ' skg^i--  ^nMrn-^pveseate- 
Uir4"6ld^T8  :of)  A«  aetfMscAi|k/roolaDTV'«iF  fiWI-' 
oUg^^^'^^et  ifaf  I«Sisl)|txHr»iwhd<c8taMidt^!ffe- 
-^ations'^d  |{ldgcd'dii^pQteK«  'paoU  had  becfti. 
T'the^nisrtoinilnrOettic^iiinefi^^^aiul  tii€(icd«o|icra-' 
F'tiiFe  isifdtoenv  tuvr^ Iprob^bl? ' :  employed  /'b jt' >tbe 

i^^Tcoidbii^is  ViP  IrelanJL  Wheiid  ga^MUnd 
r  existed, 'cdi0flH^eHbip•«adMllk)IilI{IRl^^  (Bj^ 
'  'Ei^li^  tJawTj  i  ther  ygtTiiniainlnjg  partneif  )d€  HoUe; 
)of  tiie9d'(99^otttvattr«i[as9odatroi]r9nuhKl^itttd| 
-ri^ihebcb^tWi^viirrti^OTshiprr  bKft'tt&attiidi- 

so  strong: Hdkail^lra  fgreatfSndfadew^  ^Gsbe 
ridliitfis  on^rafiaU^  nrjeottd^fb^^'the  faurvH^or. 
^ll)eVath^a'pcrtim'1^uraIlo#«d  td  deseftid'io 
^«b^>  soils.'  ^TherillMKerahip'^^^  a2i^ 

fimltHiatlliang«t(^DaatiilahithxlbI^.ioQdQs  hi  iHiDin 

co-op«tated  WptfarclHisvatiditowprk'ilusr'Ibdiute; 
'aDdthe7«x^bitcidri(HuclvIiidruBtr)iia  thii|r  oall- 

f  kind  in  khdcbitaiMlBclkiBatiinttj^^rrartfo' 

I  iiico^#0nieiibe8T  wTienf  ^ttver  fii^k^tes  'aaa^cokmiiofls 

'  weife  o^l«<Med'b^'^heflanb/  whov^ifu^rtedon 

Aerb4i3  -sea  irab^'KttU<fki|o#nynM  when:  ^  the 

.cfefidk'bki-i0£  poteaHtB,  being  dncfly/Gktl^oIlcs, 

•ivrcre  ei^jkMedftfpdixiixiwns'tnS  ti^tdea*    But 

ttloi^  in  '^thb  f  veigd  ctf  ^  ihuies  L  a;  dteidtoa  in 

Mn^B  Be6oh  abdishod^he:  eaiWoi;  tiiepaiil 

^riTB  of  William  ^andrAnnci  rcrritMaBd^i^md 

■  it^  ^fcpplyin^  tt^to  ^dbstyoy,  -  and  ^  <d^i*adq-  iflie 

.  C^dihono:  Ikoiffiiolck^.  '  iffhese  8iiificial%j^dc9aB 

trcrce  ihe>  vaiiite'^of  moBOoff  thb  inoontviuendfe 

'cfaamd  6d  tbb  iHshi^artdBrstdniiystemJ  ^Tfae 

attacmnjait  of rtiit'ptkteiirjr  io'  it  daA«d'ifr6m  li 

'tiAiw when  it iraa  frMf iffoin  tiMnut rThe  raritan 

of  oiM)^6rstiTe'ii|dufil(i]r  •8tp.)siiahdd  b^riYaDdi- 

Uui^/th^efd^^bafmMfledh  ih  esadAtial  mncS- 

ples  with  ihei'syab^m?  id  wfakfathe'iHffliiiM- 

:flli|Uiry'liad!'bteirwid]  ukanAamM.  andgr^tly 

altfieiMdl^  She  pnl^iMig  nortl  idbitajgonreni- 


iord;'''''^  '»*inB  n'^tV  ut^v?  rfi--^?  TT-of  »j  dorrfT? 
ril^itP»AwdiicTgfcr0^h«r  pM'ih  fim'fMiA, 
n  wtih  ,4qitraofiT4  i»6wj  ol  jex{MlMiittt»g'fasd  An 
;  (faeoeediiighr  i^jwstiHg'flasjeonntr^'^tyfortuiMfe 
jfiM  <iite;<nWlMUothii>fll^  ^I«betf6tifad4inft- 
^ottnelmchiiivYio^ePJl^Mantry irf'ihe  tiapwiXd 

ludaiiiiJooarsettl^B^t,-  the  g^  :6f  Ihe'^ple 

rtRma^/hdO*  iHitifo:MiU  ^^ttbixA^Htw^wm 

>watt'»9-^tf/tar(«i€cMMi: 'i^'t  ^^At'lhtonpltTn 
iiihkt  er0r<to^be'iPdhembar«Mg)itpttielfllM^N>s 
^treuli  iirf  aoipin^'^^  'depth  nf ^thdb  Ttamifk, 
•^fDfybtietnolKiae^rB|iiun''V«9idRdtt^  «v4ij!^d 
jrod'go'lrdBftlsfnahi^er    Wadrtwip/fHiyJ^ld 

iAprihrUweiiU '  kiiAniipRefidd  ^  and  ^^  <Nrth^' 

r   if-_,iffnrfJ  no  0=  [.it*  ",  jm.,.?   fr  { '»   ji  >[  ">r»f 

F' ' v8fl;i'^«iiBt/>Maiy«nifaagCih'vdlk*Bri^  )f#- 
BiiQagesIiidioipbfniUoA^inrtto  litefcv^         (fj^- 

IrtJBJf^admd^'wh^^M  Qimf  eetiibllabed'tiiat 
th^rd  islsubpooed l^  be. v^piriDia  fidO'^tMe 
^stablfariMdiftrithoVtblksatiM  ef  kihr  mfiwif 
letters  addressed  to  one  or  both  of  tnem.  ^^jS^ 
cause  Rahel  corresponded  with  many  eminent 
iMriSim^fUiuM  cAi^poiidM'<bltfa  Itaia  is 

^ai  dMtite*Hm>wiMhMfixtme3vtfa«(rtfai^>^ 

<}itat|ii»>to:-th«'>'ih0oM^' of-'^r  IpotfiMiiittfds 

'^^^ds  ^rpiiMuigilh^Bidie1att6ritirlMf<iw,-ib 

)Frenob-!|ii>dlO«mia^>  tiie  -r^m^'  iw  ■ttiifettf^g 

far8|bowiii9>one'iiff^ttieioQtsidti«ircttf  to  iA^ 

ilh«  Fifdi^dn^(fD»te>tri6:f<]^enium 'Iliooght'Mid 

•iplvattRMlyiii/ikkie^^biitQry;    ^eiwHwftmh 

4nfiTi0S/i#aer(iKe  soik^«»eiii^(r€e^  HkPRtyr 

mu  fbmi>'^^iik>tin«d :  iind  Mai  eduoatiwii^ 

icaiidpdotimyr  >t&enBnm  piH  iti'BtrllmlainNwi 

i^MtiBiny./^  1^l^nihs4of'^feire'8t«sftoitts 

dirltr  lett«Hi^^fn>H^18l6  «oFl620;n  lTiMnr4»a 

^grea4)dei||^bf  «MiMbrkdd  ix|ora]iBilir«rtteh 

-tfonld  fa9V^4b^elnab0ila<iely  f^tmhicfbpiacetli 

iXie  land^'bl  Wertfa^  hnt^^rUch^'ln^  ^Uie'^M 

:(}bdrmahd<>shljwwl  m'teMta-^sffffteWia^ 

pknO&baai  M  IMrcfr%ki«^,'<e8peliaUif^i8^ 

liim  qoite^capabtrof  adticlBingIhyrJn8mctM& 

BrnhAiU  •■uu^itfa|»  '<iaiiflaan&'«f'Ihi^  ^rinMk- 

iNd^iigoti^'>aw<d'i^p&«lidn^;^^d  lilrjliiid^ 

^li^btedi  wl;^  ahe  >]M^mb  ^his^  «ttf •^ orf Ixib- 

ibtods'^flieiclaAiorale  pivlMta'ha/hid  dnswwhr 

(bcr'ifaniteineai^bfrff'Minl  tvticoC  ih^uMi 

*  »^imej,f  th»  kbH  vMh^  U<Rtte  of :  Obstftm^^iiid 

dni^t  niii^h  store iiil()dei^  iUnt*de  Unadwo. 

Scmid  of  4hb  letters "taU  ^vtr  qibjeoiil,  nit • 

in^troii  Stdnoca^^trfheifesa;  snd'^iteMs 

>libeMlsni1m]A\md'0^faf^8hddisikHte  thqirih 

M<lrat  ^Torf^  Mlt|ye  t«llgious^atl^<JMMHl 

ctoierwiipm  of  hcr^y^utk  jMdndJ'  'A^  «iis 

.firm  on  ted  polAt-'i*4hi(l  trf  decfiufi^  dMM 

alle^iafice^  iuidf  |i^  Mt^  *ivrhfibh«E£di^'»4k 

<hi&imc^tf  rattTianii#iteI4iNi  diibu^e^'irilkM 

'altd|giQtiierrii«ibh^4trlkat<tookiAM^^irAhtf-« 

few  yed^  hki  bedam^b-wido^rerf  MdAd^Mii^ 

Tespbii4eac«  ilM/theoirQBatned^'bbf  ih  immSv 

itoae/  foi*  the^wvMr  wife  anbthcv  rnhn^'f  Qte 

Jeonft^bedtfol^ r^f  Ailtoiphd'M  «b(f  M^fiael^i^'rtfe 

abanAoded^tT-aMlftth^ilBabJeiillsf  dMwtBoltte 

nwiMpBcaHpttf  (mpavhi^  fi^  :iful|Nim|]<nv-^M^ 

i^j^s^'xnd  Htcna^  d4««ltfw^''  €qsliiw^iriis 

.t!»hki0<)>6eniohiP<^tAoi|d  mevwliib  eenlrivM» 


aai. 


"fibMvMli^rqiV^JEi^^ 


'im 


which  to  hmn  with  were  often  acute,  gr^^it* 

^kiiitfe)failty|ttctt!:emygwi»-wail^  tli^iMnaook  t 
mM^dt^&wM^  iflrf^KohtteiintWdu  dDde6clil6 

I'TKMri)i;??  0f0a»r9Q^?Slkndf9^^flKNlldi9trtl^ma^^ 

MfkifniRti^Hnidpmoi^^  sdootesM^ifvomokei 
IlfQmeH>iii<:.i9pigi«.ilk9;fIllia4itQ«f  fi^dEmtieiYTKidl 

TobqiMititterMre  ehb(*»Milj)f^h«(Mtefkellr.  «fl{ 
.nUJoifia»r#^d^JwfB(m^i;orLH)0itiaire»^6  i^.im 

^igVKur  idiif ^xis.  'fiii^«le;^!(pfiiQlBBotTlit  fdrrsatd! 
:l!on^A^  jiinlBfc<iw^tmpi&t|Bu»'ii>y»u<oiitr|1tio-i 

eUis  qui  les  y  Tont  enterrer;"  the  .f^c^qpfWl-' 
fois"  is  «  "  girouette ;"  and  bo  on  through  al 
tiff^  ^}8|MlQilio/uti«r^tt0^tfanetmi«fNH8Ted 
^  Imtpim^^tmiiixDeB  *fth«wlQgrjrtel?iot%ht' 
T0ll8|iQ<f4ftfibki  H6/7r^  aB<Hi«fDdr^>bk^rap)»«al 
B»ti4i4*]b^'¥tlnihageri  tdlM  OMpfr  «f  Mwbairfis 

^  l8tr^:£rQt»ltibitdlp«nt<rftBr.  BaueUfn^tiSMnry 

V'iMjrj.^bbRteea  Mtttftif>eileil^f  in^ic^^  and! 

t2i«:nfiimDftl  Ttsiiteof  iteljvlromfjtbejoociilMit^ 

Hi  B4)M0(ib^^^feBrenchrUfcHb«f«D^g«l'i11^ 

lo,4fa^la6t«>iMt«)r<tft0ftvdtiiiiil)Mnpn7  IdOOJ 

iTbt'  ftMUKxr?  (kflpfees  ^Atogatberr  tWi  ^oerr^*6^ 

;  IMIjas.  o  tHftl'>T)arf  Iktite  •  i»  4iftiBe/!C0^iif£iedi^  and! 

l«M9Ctil9ii^>fBe.tiocnirialAe8afod)rdaW4iKl  cdn- 

4nifiietot7'iiQKg^s,  und  tfidkifiit<Kb9telni(rwlMn' 

^k»tiii]|»Iat^^^«^hrMsiimeliet^    N0tnniiih«IKblI% 

^theaManoifs>defi^ct8;thQ  bookmHU^efead  Mm 

i  wt4ro«Htfidll»H>fit  ^lof^  tfcti»iitfiorfta0<afe9iimd,' 

dtitJbgtA^lofligMsideni^fifkllii^;  ain«r»thto 

cot»i9ria1cDO«vlddg«  ''Of^tb^rQdiuititt^^ani'tiie 

iHbf«vlMmnph  6f  ItaKaiaktiitteiddit^ifc  onenof 

:.^a'4dq8t^«toikingt  r^teUmifri  of "blstoi^:  EIn  de- 

>6ctib)»e' thi6  Jdegetoi  Roiiie  ^  Dudinot,  Br. 

IlQlichHn^)♦Xfkggertlt)B6*'jthe  bMritd^ofrrOaribiiMi' 

;(^.  25>;{,:E«(8«c^3]ndAa^^  W9II  lih  tediifgibis^ 

waartAbixnidb.ihe^bbaatintirtaildj^oiifo^^  wiftb 

limch  tlltfn)enehToffitMa>repMi^  aad  eftpfoaia^^ 

ITaniai^  ea^e  ^h  M^m'tHii  dis^Muied  4^  lailufte 

ffi-th^^.  fivM  lattaick,  ^and -the  ^as  %to]Jtalcto  bf 

lUleT^gMbildHwHh'Wblfih;  ilrwa^  snaae^^  ^iSie 

fhwek  ilhaBSidlvts'  is^Mrwatds^  Md'tfae  Bomah 

lUbtorilliiie^Ilpi  tbal^tfafeii^n^  hadb been  BOO 

jieflire.old.  lOik'iibe  fnlitlafaaiAeiiipterof  ffranfoe 

riler,4h»  d&ptuffo.of  tinQtcJ^tafobtafki'libsi^l 

^fwMtsioQs,  and  .tiil6i»>re^ube  bj^^  tibe  Motu 

Ifopito  o<  the^l&^jof  ^plai«btrLM9v  the  bdbk 

laM-DottilDg^to^wftat  maf  b^^f^vrndinBiaA- 

abi's*  StoriM  ^%  ifstplmmixki  Wtmv^  p  wA  it 

aMB0  ^ntollHifc  lo  <}u'ttt*  ''ihs]  teaiimonTT  df 

tAJ^aulk'4lh^iridi9tiae  «£  th«  •dat>bctfcle^««mi&titm 

.Di/tiunftn^nr-tiifr  Pa^^8tate0rr-fiir^  RtaoldiiOB 

iisUd^utbori^  ihur.  the  Hiilboiy  'el ^  fosQBbfdMm 

l«4«Hloild59  V4^araltt^<dkoi/  tlk<>u^  notrati 

nfi|iartnli  witA^ba^TiB  fi^'trtiatwnrths^  i^^ 

«0<na!bfUicun4titor  :^B#  abaffnrhoW  tbid  Grand 

Idik^f.l^^pold^lMid 'bM  ipi^Jtidlatdr ig^st 

Piledbioiil^^feid^Mt^  fmdjtUiranq 

'MstiQD9ffjTpi0K^i'by'^leP(i]^iaii4  tb^SnuMror. 

Tba  ^:«nfMp;»idei3rtJefwi4b  fmttdfe  Joseph  left 
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f  pit)T^8ntbtt'<lbeiQi«n^-i&ttkedbaBedf^  iaier- 
-.Taptldn  ,0f)fiiDf»tkJa^.Atmrl9nilrT|o  .tbetiftigroriart, 
tet  tha^rlliofiltttferoittdikiflati^Aed'ffitb  th»«tr 
itftudBi^f^Tit^auiyv^l^ted)  bfis^pplsani  roMnii 
rfonlewliat  obimgHmsriioiOttitke  'Svthr«l;iMardi 
laM^  i9MldE»diiH»ly>8fteiHib^AeM«  al 'BaOetskyf s 
TktekjrTaitf  Ifaifava^fliai'^t^stMMI'  ban  Atij 
ajriApatbUetwHK  jroor/i^wijdiTl^ait  a  Tvilsria/^e 
wcKm^Bi^theftoaM^^rAittiraooBidfetion  of  It 
WDtdfl  >biihflra«|ucfd  rpaillfiil  fieoMng^f  in'rmhr 
nind);[WbttbiBiren«Mi]%itiorii  mif  be'*iiBppS€id 
\ff^p  pdiitSon}<l^iih  IttHan  aatw^eigov  ii'ou^t 
mfir^i^^haefh  bctoni/Orseitdiitiialln^ainr title 
was  based  mi  4k«!facbial  (jr^ridrbfiiiig^arilfiemb^r 
i6£  ?«liir  f amilf/  ^^ '  lr  'daad<|'  myt  'titeretoe*  h^  re- 
ri^etting>]ihflM^r  extoadesf  o£;  tbe  time  l»Kould 
iMaT%ledattAgJfl>d*£rf>tdfrertOwl€e^tbe;baiitt^ 
tadd  ;^enrTthie^ondi^  ^hambfof  ^fsit  houae,  to 
''  iaMe  •  iup  ram^  f  egftinalol^'  andrr  ixt  Bbe  ^^baiv  '^f 
dangerTiO)  0edifiaid:!Jfarbnr-tts;  oedteed  /eftcmt, 
FEeainoctiVrn;f'fidh#iiiMBbfl»  said. to  la  comS- 
dBBMIaIa^enfro£t£ieUMd*ir¥jeBh«:  ^^Twlcalij 
k*.:JUi9im  ;^(W^a^a4l(te«if^iie^it'  up/  und/  loar 
nlM^elr  as^  alraadjr  ^ii&eoi^  rTUe  Ch^d 
BakiT-s  iealiBfilrei^f#otkdd^  oni!to  brangvhlm'.to 
ihefpciottoi  aMkaibig  iaftfimntraf  (tiis^so^; 
amd  fife'  Was '  ndt\ sparedt  th^  £TinSUati<hi '  «l  ,;a 
flifiitfeiiif  oocMpattbtHH  ^^andbliisTSubJcftta  Wete 
f(KbiDiMglft.tfaal'!ft&0¥^didii»aMb0latfi  tb  tboa- 
iBdTaA/fbBb'to/;Aua|pt.,o^A^  Auatrmn  ^troo^s 
wece  >B(^-Twifftdnmlnuim  ^  itomplefe  lioatmn 
&ad  baenrmdooidaMMil^aB  aA  depariMenbt  df 
theri-Staidi  and  f^soafiyf^ttd  fiAid^  8il/9ia^006 
Hvd  faarf  ber^rowaiw|itibifc'  ./^d '^uscaba'ry- 
sen^ed-tbik  faraign  •ociOupiitidliy'ltnd<  Iptasuilod 
their '^whitit*[i|gain9f*fibe^^ynaatyrfWfaiirfi  'had 
IcalHMbEKi  thoifW-eigber/  )7Afi^.a0^vDlr^Rdu<A- 
fil,  in'hkTthout;MiBsa«ipd^loiigetf|ilw^^^  says 
thaC'theiQiwfU!:  nofidiBtnioi-Iwiitteii)  bplpi^  '{0 
1  iSAJb  tAvstriaiS'  for  iait^  arawd)  .intfcventMrn  >  but 
iit^Age«9fccr  (\^iSmiih9r^n!tiAl[>^^^\t\Mtet 
af^tlnt!l9th(>cff  M archi liB40}  iHiidh»ib  iId  tuidis- 
gined  i%(|tte8t(fbfiftba'e^m^Aaairia«  r*  •- 
''>'Fori^erttestdnftiOn>Hn  Pttma'and  ModHaa 
Di^'fivuidhHli  MM!  oa  llMr46c3uni«hAr''eolIect^ 
by^  order  o£tFarin|i(in  >1)96A{  anoTon  the  older 
voi^  bf  WooknedaBliadlir-'Ebt  je^^ittmfBt  aild 
aAtbJVeiKlt.pvodifities  of  ^Bwke  ^FMoicis  are 
brouglitt  out '  ^TifHdlyf  rrdubbi^^iitireneida^  .  as 
f^thosb  nagiies  4h*  ^i^est^  Powep^^f  '^  the 
brigand'Mapdicaitaaid  tkiabaotd^^  ^  th«  ciCwn^ 
Robot  Macaire/^^arMeffe^N^an  ilhcondlitioncid 
wrotcfei,^'  werd  vndieDilgfiflajb^if  >«ui  of  the  dnoal 
ah;hiffe^'aMiinadei)y]kblib'#itii  the  aim  ol-aK- 
eMIng»'Napdlebii  nn  against  the-  teati  Hlhttm 
sdVeretghsj*  Watb  imrd  ito^  tlteiA-^tstrii^  ad- 
minbtntioB  In  *  Lorownfy,  and  '  Veni^^  <  Br. 
ReupMbi  bMavsadMaiii  oftMMiidedntlsa  in  ifie 
use  <6f  Ifia.atotWttiMo  /his-  deacrit^tlbA  e?0y^- 
wb«^  breftithbfi  sjinplatigr witk'  tfaueopPP^s^ 
and'  idAenrMiaa  vol'  ^tiie  AiMzritti  >bai4ai!Siais. 
HayiMw^'  cniei ' ti'tetaent  'k>f  Bfeaeia. '  is  ■  nar* 
iriteda0OQrdi]irtoiteaAabaii4nU<of  Cbppt  atid 
LftVfirteaci^  tCoHtddcpaTOapydtdneiicyidgiv^en 
to  tbscarRiitumBtt  of  Mbm^  aod  moare  i»0«d  of 
tbe  s^ivafe  fof  fGiMi{)£'and  )^  jbke^  xifi^be  uoftio 
M-ipiftbittiia&tQfi  Iftra^ifiSbrta.^f  ^^  Ai^hduke 
Myifnflian  rtn  ifabbnoile  publio  opiriionV 
/  f  1 0n- .'  tfaer  (fthAr>  dband^  th)»'  autitbity  ab  /  mi^t 
be  flocgeetiDd^  shows  ^Mlrt^'apprt^iatlm  bl  ttige 
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err, 

PiedmonteEe  leaders,  AzegUo  and  Carour  (pp. 

ni»9a£j»lut)ai»lMnXMlVMai  OyioiWoiftidi'iGoinlti 
iBiim^iek,  Mt^Umfirstof  JiAioi«ilicuieoi!«Jrafif#-; 
f^Ql&atMbiv^i^  t)M JMbu^  Md  iflDibaisiMwdual, 

place  he  more  correctly  admits. vCirrovij^^Bibit 
"of  idealism,  and  devotion  to  practical  ana  tan-, 

4ni<ul  »b)»ll)i^aka  ¥»\9A  o7he/^eiMval«unD^ 
f|{>QM^iiid0  3arliO»lplml>oih i  micAidi  ihe  jnla- 
rj9iir^  1;)y>w^ifli  feQiI|rMRaroaiPie4i^a«Dij&>niiie 
mnii^M^  i«  itTttliett  ^bJfi«)(rl(klgftjaiid;dti^)^ 

st^^fTjfi  out  tiiA  ^vripmpkA  i0t)OOit«lilultoii«l  iaitr 
.^gaiiiatitb^t  ]i)WM»ii4».Dfi  ti^Q^exg%itnAibri«ld 
sit>wa9^ta^i«0-th!e^>t>]^jftuaitj]OC  tbtiAiittaiMiix 
iTiw  >i  i  <^dtt$  jtoi  >  9f ipe7Q»tt  ^  4i»^  «t<ift  vfff  j^diutfa 
^nd  otaqueelorfJ?i€^oi»fci|.TiM9ejad'AWlc<M^ 
;3QiHitj/o£  >  Swoiftk>  )Jlv  d^QfUttilMifjl^Q^it^C^Aiqv 
ipldhM  m0€le^/tbai(]kmpte94jUfitri^thaA  J^Atftft- 
jtttolA  }lto«»omi  und  Mnef  ifltolftj«abitMi^iVigr«ce 
a^M^  tOc(iha/allk*co  pAQ^^mfi4>^  GAglMi^ 
4l|d  Ak«t  hi^/bfiM^r.potioy  .^rftai8i4p^r(»d  i^»t> 
,^»f^l^Q.|  tKei£Jttft«n  Cawiw^pwittQii  watfirai^ 
t«^l^  :bMauae  )»fr  l^tiftir  .thaf  TjraoQft  ilk  Aeiib^^ 
4^^  hniitfeseiii^liQi  n»vatft<Qft.4ie/jAit4t]9«» 

CMIsIqqs  iHilH^lj  il  AM^Imi#^MUib^«i(ii<lailr 
itJXk^aia^djtendJtbisni  M;iMMtvBt«»iiao  nfif 

^  ie{M»«tiMioiiiid  ^B^dmattrUOdefutbe  m^fstiA 
HKoi^tionf  of  .^gtoidi)  and.  ^ftuefwiponujoinea 
i(h%i«rQito*)allistfi(M  (p*  ^3^1  «AA»sti!iaii^iyi^ 

mati^  -uiid^rsld^.  tbe  vim)»io9'' <3)^^it^'' 
iiK7Jitui3a1p(kipp(«i^ti)i  <^(^iAQ:FM4«io)i<Mfei  «t»iM 

lMctU«i€OA«liim0i)i^f  peAOO'^ta.wit/jli^iMnuaei 
Catoim  jiAtii  tM9,  i&^  Mai^iul>8&6^i  to  )jttt> 
pvfsftid.  tb^  ht^'jIbAt  ttiMi^T^ATiOfiitftlSaniiiiMler 
l^^^ce.^inii^ti^^figiRi^oi^itlv^.ij^  mwik 
m^  In.titie  i)a»iirew4l^3£ng]i^ 
BulHK>ried  l^,fidtb  An^Qd}y  wtr^i^Aiid  i«!hda 

^py^gfrrawaf!  4»,tbeJM3i£e^l4w4<^i«f^94<«iM0i^ 

i^cQPinigiAg.  Ef)t»aidt.iyQc^teai^.toifi0iini*Bi4alf 
Iibii4<iie  Ye0r6t^(t^,)^.miiir96ti<#FaBHi#iiLtD 
AM^ri^.QA^tke  IMiaOi  <]p^tt6^Vo£>at.h^,^ 
ifilFfd  hin^0l€  tQ  .bi»,eMttljri4]|iUeivu*d  JiiQr.jUitf 
^^dly  t^yxssme&skiJk^  ^AMfttviftOi'BtaleaawiQa 
C^ti»«^.r/ejtur9e4.lix>mtjth«  ^^oaffreMtj  tf^UHHtil 
\m\m  |{»V)^  iiaHy^j^av^Ui^  Mt«i4i«%  •'Mad 

jf^ijiJo^iKec^  ^  ^m  iqmi»en4(  breach<  ifofyi  Ji\u^ 
\m\  Xbfia  began  tb^t  ^ogtmid  i^eKterotw  ^cowr 
^l^tfj^ ,  ol.  /d^lo«9. 4o  .4&ol«t0>  Amtriatt  iti 
liWr^e^.to-w^»9>bec  aUm^ls^Hnd'tQfaet.tli^ 
^gfjestfirti  P9wcir9>4^iii«t]ief:^  Tbavovtabll^ 
mm^  of  tJ^e.  JMi^mal  Jt^Uao'  Uiiia»j|iidni]i# 

irm^  aid  )i><^u  to  be^di^wmiaat^L^  ]/  >  tiu 
MijCWfiur  aMipMnoBd,  tbfttitafilori^rdAcJtoibafltfiA 
itir^4brank  SxQ»snQ\m^m^^yUmeiaitili^kmk 
trediagaiA^t  Mstffiii(;  a<)d.  4P  t£u9.,9(»iiig^  «l 
}^T>t£^,  dlpWoMkiic.^tMieafibrwaa^ffiwliiMl'l  Ot> 
aioi's  atteKtpttMM!iQlAral»d^de(«AioniQ|]^ 
IflatKieoa.  ^aqwsed  Ai0aa«vfl9  0ilJre&ti»elioa*li)ti 
4^  il^^monlBsti$f^^94Jy  aii4tft<i0ir«()Qi^ed>iaT«r 
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the  probability  oi  a  conaeqn^it  estrmgemeat 

^>Btitii€avoHi:tMtmie4ii^lMrfe^'fnaH  t||«><£ffi. 

/(il^Hs^.rft^cMbillttd  pMi^iwiffi  tiba  EHnfti 

4iBiHufcda,Mi  «P^#  aMamodMtkciJDffiHui^edsf 

|jm>€laliiDiibf  j/ttiQi<BH(rt)i^^  vote 

.mufsl^adlda  itiSe  oiiDtiveBffrfiMliiaibdtscfaDteA, 

^tilM^dr^l^  ^amiiwtiofttt  41^  tbajiffr^iflieitfiK 

^  thiqJb<iiipgyYfiini>Mita4«nJ)yjfteiiiM«iMte 

iija|>|Nai^i«teMdn0ly'lliohaMa^4ttiA^^ 

jtot  iw*ijilHy]|irtei^^:^ 

pubfiabed  liitoqiihK  jMacitep^j^ maatko umidid 

ifiilwefia^GaMoiittiMid  ^NapojagR,  ^ippdNabiihe 

mp«iitibo^4£j'a»lol»j  UtteisplBiaodAfltDthBd^fl^ 

pvoriB^i^^ipa^  to  Mitg>ikft Awooaatioiwi oi— d^ 

togfetberiiv  pimm  miifffyw^  i^IfiiiHxilHtai^ 

wa4ttbe}itUiarifeifaetiK)bemthidftvftjbaiAc^^^ 

'SDlidit^^  At;!jCavtiiir  itheBjyfiOigniinii  tWlclafaa 

<)liJteicQ  ioUoiiAlpme  frojitiy^aadggtipiiatod 

jun  jelfobav^aoiikaigdMD  b£^Upfiartiiliiyiwl&na 

.p»pulaiioii#if)(f  tfil^vflii  iniliwwiHi  Uapoiaaaiiia- 

deediOa^yiptnmii^dlUtUkd^pa^ftipitKeiirtlea^- 

^U0i  de&n^Rei«Piil>;jMMlirwa8.^«a  fiMatfrlb 

for  a^ioongveani^  to-  whicb'^iia{j^ecn,^€6m^lM 
Cuvtetf?^  >«iiUtti  liisentji^aft  inteteateAiinptbt 
SMddokllttuMtiiHB'vrlucbi  Ih^iaa^trfTttf  '^aoMiift 
f*)nt  jlMtXuxin^m  tbe^f)liAiM](jpjiaU^o1Fhi 
wtr,oJlttt\^itotaiidSkig.iE8  iAiitixi^faBvt<]did  im9t 
bnBt^  witkifit  tfufdruitfli  'Whraiiii6av<liina[iadf  lii- 
fmlQdi>ifr]M9iMaol/.yillalMiida  cheokedvflia 
Hioy  waeaft^i  Itdiaai  unitiyyiiuHli  QrovefOaTMi^ 
iVfimiMc^Ms  tti^asd,  hd  sa^MtM^P^^^ 
jS»aLotki^ , ^ft-.  ia, aoowirMia&i  /^  Hte^p^liBgrci 
aoffAKatioQ^iifadi  oand^^uK  bgr  ^laiiiB&^ikxid^ 
DMey48,i>i%»  Minghcitii^  iBbnuigBi^tsBdl  ^ 
OuiliMiMDHfiM  •  U3i;  X^ASQMlyf  ui<!EMe!itMkoiaU 
nadekieafij^  i|^il|bii«lailf4iiit  ttwitreMj^  vMA 
pff0Fidi)d/4hat  tbtt  kMonc^  shMdiiotiipxiba  4i^ 
sitorefliUTiBittiHiArBiai  •^i^iVxwiaayltae^^ 
qoiiSttoa  beltrfiaft  ^^IPvench^iiDd  Jihe  ^afini 

twk  A.tiirMl^  for  bimqell,i«iV'^wiia  mai^iM 
toirdii^iplMari06orlaQlii&g  jdfi  *Hn  fPnariifi,  iipil 
toiftniwateki  tbrn^m^Bei^  ifchaailrifiilMan  fovlfte 
gootro^j  ol;thei  Jem^cix)r,^lkii44$.  <>j  Bafe-4b4 
FrcQohpoU^^iMBi baffled  hj  rthiir-miiiairfni 
i&tQ(i  itiieiTiiMaiKiPvlidmeblv'aii  ihe'Mttt^ 
AugOatj^ftuiTansitoatMn  >lQhii^i^diiion^  <fiM^ 

uApftiJo^^fnfdojiyiiii  Itaiian  H&itjf 'OvepcFiiUMb 
nitingufiyd^  ^.nnfii'iriytd  aad>m8d«Bkd  pi^ 

a^  ^1  J?]tc«»ACi^ Jititty.df  1  thft*J6laga'Md 
teuiibwnkkiiNii  ^l.tfitDaabuigL  ^tebda  fr«ii»4ib|» 
6liih)o£i  Ans^si  tQ.thaS8th  o€iSe|»teoiber'.189^ 
attd  raeottnta.wtjOijwaiy.appcia^afeaf  tniti^ 
l^looss  -tfaeudaily  iiie  «C  t^lv^uch  hai^a^«ilaM«^ 
witi»w^  .Hi^^ai^jeQt.lras  pot,  td >4«a«fibe«w 
q[MaaitiO]Ui<4^hQt  bMe6fi«BrimbteieH^4>atto 
r»o<^iwhatBi|»jdMilrgri^^  iteiitiad^Mhils  m^ 
wUit  .ihiaT>4li£SNPad,i(aQdjJiamoth4^ 
33i«a]i&iiJbofikiiisi«alnablB:ASiafibrdui0  ^tl^ 
tHl»  '^y  ihe,Straabu^  !p6|m]atiottiiduMiij^4lnM 
day&;>oti^itcitepoiifc;aiid  diBtnte.^iaAMiiMkiiP 
t^iaiiWinp^^ie^Mflditfi^^  iM^jMMMfefi 
OtEiie«eJ:y}ptM^are^iike  thadoWHo^^ctoatf^oMi 
alao  lhe:>CBiaBi^  of  ^«Bito>ise]6^^ia^iic^«iid 
Uaf6tt(M4;^XJto<}jiiitfatalr'd;  ajriayriitBeiln  ajgb^iy 


1 


Ji     lO    \'j\il 


1871. 

gM  •Qittfcpmd[lv\M86^ifl}(Hwi>Tiadmgfoq  froth 

£aUulr.tb«¥i  >  k ,  Tt^inidebinUei vvfiif oreenkdi 

iMefr  pot  da  ft 'wtridoliniE^  o^  bniperlyf  «fm«d:; 

4Uid)idiiaiil^l6jr<)giiAefl^Ulw  m^ynM^AYm- 

«dnt  tM  t  ]JM '  t  nMclvur*  .bfi '  ih^  >gsirw^  to 
iivkitibiiirabe  addiOd  a!  iew^Ihnndx^'WiKlei^ 

-•dm»'Bka(iD6s  iBibeiUod  loivtite  bpentttohsiwn 
4h0j]UHM4)aiid)iaqty^»7lfr^M  trfupkiinbr  <^f 
ai^lMKAl'B^tebs^  ^IrO')a[ie  -foeli«^f  M  ii  ii^ 
degttO^.bDmlMtfainedt  On  ttteialtt^(Al|g;ast 
Jvinnt^o iMtv&ellifill  iivlii.^ldftdiebtif^ luiasi 
iMiniqei  OriiDeivQratcliJ  ai^eai  a«(frd<t)olkctei 
ldJw»hteTiat)^d  TmxhMfHttt  nn^tile,  M|vtEU$ 
jdam^  bfiMedibjdllhi^sbUAtais^lMit'tfaei^^i^ 
Adlfortibddiqg  4irf  |ib^llU^-j|i^6raettb'j6bmfe;>i  it 

AflitM  5iii:Fdbk4uirT^>814J  trbtM  dbnl^  tti^m^ 
«^to/lfritb  thcowiU^  t^oT'tlra^i^elfe'fn^x^ 
ihertOiivni*  >  :!rhe(ibqiQ[ibai^}iBcb«l  Hbgdto  'Oi»''t^ 
Sftd  Fof  K jiutfiOtuv  Its  locitfa}  €ffecU»  Mdr'tih^ 

Ipf^brou^ioUt  ^^Mu<F]bohbaoh%'paM^  :/£TOfl 
tte  lLBl:t]rttKrt8fo£rreflpaet'4c|1fi4  ()$Sid-bedMil^ 
allmoafc'iaipiMi^051e,'y.to^^9iiii  ]ace»ao^i8to«m)4f 
AxfSSa  qcMide"the'  biiHalMgrobiidi  I  I^W'cll^was'iietfr 
Ihe  oHadi^  uhMeU  BonraijnM  A<i(Mp&noii9 
would  £illoir  behind  Isomei  xx/Bk^  ^hartybig  ^o^ 
matfdH  ailti;  wked  aflastiU  Mlih  thoiMWi* 
bdurhoodyJeohig  uto  the>lMM8ia^'te'i^Mfi9lf 
ter^WD  thespiiotonlf^/ldO);  ^  nNr#r<tolMd 
(MpiUatioBJiAts  torfheehiiralsed  krjr)dcpmMix#d 
sdkdiej^  aikl>^£8vdi  ^a^cnteved  )tb«'lMindiitt 
hdnaw^ito  p)ikidir,^a»d  J^iu^kfe^l  *<lMs^'^m 
withttofe  .fainditincd,  f*" ibr  Ihero^  \v^'  np  digb  of 

ttdS.uqivdrBalidiMira^  rwal^iiM*  arrW^l'of  ;tfab 
3yi^MriiooftnD6ioDfEBr  imaajlaiii  WttteirMnmii 
ifiildr^n^  aod  old  (mi^^  IBqt^'  bowe^ir  gi^eat 
wa()  Ih^^Mificrm^of  tlie^potHdiitioiJ,'theinQviitiiit 
of  surrender  appeared  to  thexa  lo^hav^i^Q^eteo 
soon.  When  the  white  flag  was  8$en  waring 
fotBii4to^»p^of  ^9'MMster  meitfirAld^sci^ce- 
larti>^i0TB  their  ^es;-' and  ^^  theittcmdibte 

Kl  i^nA'  Qon^rmed  :tb^e  wad  ^  gacM^ral  otilt^ 
iftfc  \d  jpopiifaur;in^igBati(Ai'(pi  176)g  'It 
Etaohbftck  tries  ib  ifetate  tM  ^iiattts^S  tsaloAl^ 
arid  iiftpariially  as  po38ii)le,  tb^gl^'l^e  does  Mi 
o0Qoea^  hb'i^honvDqe^of  tiUifm^rbil'hiinls^ 
Ifefls  and  piMsans^'  \rtwm.1i»'f<gtJMtrasnr^»poa^ 
albtft  ^r  thdjcafamfitibsjof  hfsriiathrecoiit.  ^Hte 
dUi^  tfifiitelf' jt  DudibeT'tif  xiBi«a<faedliearti9 
MjrAtmft.'iinA 'ftiteadqte^rbi  Uie  ^oirdittMi 
of  I  fitraablUv.  dmia^  fiien  dloge;  ^^oMi^d  ih 


Co7itemporar^  literature. 


ADta^ti    a^d. 


J. 


iV- 


hcm^paperp-ui^mbngst 
Atfaeisftj .  the!  statoharit  ihkt^efnmi\f3ktidi; 
beuDg  verged  by  tiieiMaydr  to  q^qntbliitet'lkreab* 
eil^^te  sbodth^^  te'iOdtrttpUiU  OatiMdrali 
The  fact  that  the  honorary  citizenship  was  con* 
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8iiC 
809 

.'I'l    iij    .J    '   f-i:j.  ();I;.'»\^    .^i'ji./>i    j^^;    -n',U'>[*l 

lemd  ^'iMnend  0hHdh'  bnithi  IBtIk  bf  .8^^ 
itsnit^x^*aliow9)tliiat  lM'rabMfinM't»<«he[4i^t'4m 

tiif 'i>Mt'terdisrro|irMh>tli6ntiiii;b«s  :iiitt  tli^ 
irebneMBtfttiVesi  i>Ji  .^sdlcbUcV^  ^ricr^lli'be 
^rMMkbk'  adtlti>ritYhtor  tbv<f o^lre  4ii8tcfjiati^idf 

-r^f.J   nriR  f'to';  -ni'i  ci  iif)!Jo7f>It  f).!j'  ^iff'Ic)  -'  ^'> 

^  t '  69ii  tHntiefftA^eufetaAi'>ttta>  hiji^onfth'  y^i^  fe 
.obliifljr>  ifihowtt  frddiiiM  SmdAb'^^todi^'^hMs 
}wea''rdicMd'by><ite  eViebw  of  jthef^ddy  toitit^- 
view  tH^  diosi  teitfoiitlluit^«tttiiIitf  izMdeni^GW- 
aiAn^Bi^toryjaiiBWi^thibif  di«ipii)«e<i/  «f  the 
^^lodm«Dt^bf^6ciriiufbf^'frMhi1ieir  i^lgious 
dtnAftdpMi<miii'^^^ikU«Btb!e0(it«rjfi,  throudi 
iiar  Mell6oitlat'an^li<»stiu7^)u«iv^M4^irt«  in^  t^ 
^gfaA^n&^lW  kef  ilbfliicil'^datt^  ^tvithe 
xiitiotMiAtllit  HiK'iieidltvn  Wie^' ^ji^' ^it^dar  "eth 
ifkflk'jte^rdm  fMfi.^lrwilttei^'lirMimirit,  lurid 
fenw^^  ftycbkd  a  nMdtltildo^^lf  Maiddb-s;  3^  ^'te 
ttph«inbrii!!Hthet^r«IUCil4istiric«^  c«iit«dtis 
^in^^hai)  oiMrMd'prbpoialidii' which  tifMii  tb 
t«r(ro]^rabdi«t0d'br  ^litsjH  Tho'MTtMr  «ioW6 
fiuvti  ti^  isatohuatjofaqof  tlMl^ btxe^tfa  ctjblitf^ 
brokb^Qb  ih0 -imtt^:df'><£^«rhii»ir,>'il^^ 
^bUQtrf  mtbi«aii^y«i)'«^  innMit^cdy*  ^^e^^ 
«xia>bifltf4^k/isi)i^'MiJ'^tH)&ticftlly  d^tmrM  it'  Ivr 

th&¥hi^t^  teaf^iW^MT^  ibldihAHghliMthTtttt 
th«i  at>er<iath^ett(tfg3rii^  YibUties  imd  iatdlft- 
ebbce  wt«'  He<(aMi)rf  10  «fe^e>ttff9«m  tibedtei^ 
i)m]Qa*int»/irhkli>llifeli  bitef  1ho<i>«ace  ifiWrnt- 
bha^.  "'fiut'Wben^<h«frietilib  iPorittri^^rodta]^ 
lioi^Hhto  ii<ff«siilV(^  rpoUtiMr.  1^^  intolledtail 
iciiffdL^iti  tibfe  hoa§S  of/ Hohotisotterbf' he*  U 
obhgedlib  e«attgdf«teif^^ai«^Q#'iol^Pvtissiit/b&d 
toi  mow  a^ootvM(indih^piHi9ii4k$e'«gt£te^  Atd- 
ti^'Ka^^e^sthAVetebS^  ^fi«f Ignores  thWfabt 
tbat'Piri]^ltf,rud&«r|^ed^nfik'tf  ill&m  tL;  Fra^ 
d&ikk'W^tkdi  iTr4//ai^0r«det4(IC'Willibm  m^ 
laiidw  ^iioti|uW'i»t^har ')5^^naiiinvb^^ 
uHs  ^faftt  ^  often  ^iirMifAotniy;  ihd  stopped 
0fadrt  in  her  cts'eef^it^  it)  (^Imt^beiis  iflcyood 
to  ttHAk  thaittk^  Msentiiabliitnicter'^'Pf  ussiai 
dev0lo0ittebrfalui'\ie«n^o«fti  ^  i^s<d(efls,Mc«nsfal^ 
entl^ha  sb0ii»fasl«rtiati()hfaa''iu^  U^dH^ 

boweror,  as 'ttie  fl6hen«^toiits  htite  "don^t^ 
th«  TniMiib  siktei  lii^  &littys  4n>  Jset  r9> 
fdaiiv»d  Hi^iitMkm,  ttbd  o^'upviy  ooiaMcb 
tbok  ia  ^Idtse  vt'iAi^'  imt&AkX  ^ennaii  idei^ 
VULsii  Mytbilf  satMAeed"^  I^ftbank  of  tiii 
Riihie^itithe  pMc^f  BkiiL  This  Is  why  tbeV 
dM{^  the  Iwt^  of  th«  w^  of  et]Af«nc4pat^ 
belore  tli^trflwnfldb'fSoff  <h^ideiiiag(!itg^m^' Attd 
U^fmMi  atKt'Kbptiidki^iflbtded  ocular  d0- 
taoiistratfon  to^th^  jmiAt  of 'G^&rdumyltlat  Ut 
WMs-easierio^^^thaa'  (b^Ht^ffor^termkb  fre^ 
dom,  '^AtA  this  also' ^xphdod  why  FrdtoH^k 
WllKam  t^.i  I  decUixed  'i«  Acoept  4he  'G^mnu  In^ 
perikl  lovowiii  ^'  Att  <h^  faets^  reeeSe  Ifttd  tHib 
bdl;kgniuiid'iti^H«t<f 'SLiimgaHe^V  and 

,  aV^n^  hii*ft«cdddt  x>f  the  Houri^ing  pemd  of 
0^in>  0t«ratQfi^  He  «o<tn6  ^:  oktol  Stein  Wt 
the  expense  ^of'Ck>0ti&e;  His  >oot(an,  deHNre^ 
firowftndieniOKfek^histb^j^,  thttt  th«  idea  <«f  ^e 
btiiiQtIfbl  is'poMeMly  «aetv«tii)g^'is  altogi^«r 
hrhtkntty  aM'  ntinom  Tb^  tM.  of  ^theok  In 
tb^  PeMoAie^iaK Wftrts too ptoof  thats^fetfaeilc 
(»^tiure&MltitittMttmed[i^«Ath«iiiiiia  '  Thn&f- 
didosi^w^  tbix  thr  poUtMl  XMifraption  <tf  tfi& 
Demdshftd^'iibtlitbit  to  -d^  with  tha^^etl  ngb 
of  literature,  but  already  existed  before  the 


sib'  ix^mt^Sn^'ximiivi:  m 


"BZl-  5wf«ww:<^,.-S!paWWS-.  mr, 


W:.  .tQinmtffnkl^limiutK- 


■mmiitfoiiiiirsmiviA.  ■  fttf 


ConUmporary  XtMrcriure.  Jan. 


CotOemporwry  Iiittrature. 


fK  ?«(*(!Wff'"!W-*sSirflftfl5- 


C<mteatl>^e^^  XMiMtwn. 


dWB'is  T^r 

-i:r.-.  ,-(l^(ft 

4.1  n-',Tfj^ 

hu  eddom  ii 
Btnios;  and 
certainly  u[id< 
Pfiradite,  it  it 
IMrlfiB'e  pbeti 
expression  (o 
Tivid  images 
nm^  be  so  f  on 
itiB  in  pracB 
TTOB'jllenf  U> 
in.chc  double 
sl()irf-JiTbsiWh 
b^e-teilers'  h  ' 
fiQi]  comfort  I 

^h'Uie*'l!^i 


er«d  M 

itii^J 


rft,^that;i 


"Tiiat'how&p 

Thou,   keen 
,.  Urn  thi 

rsfttety'l 


So!^ 


.owl9( 
"  ,' P^,  ■■' 
Nd  love  oft] 
EaftTi'o*  thi 
The  idle  fjn 

This  is  the  poi 
to  t^jtouhd  in 
ntatement  of  t 
book  doefl  not 
abstract  thoue 


Horriahas.foi 
dulp^USl 
iDchped^toap 
from^taBtick 
excesses  of ,p 
toha^^donec 
cares  a  deer^ 
ing  #fl1<^'lias 
higher  JiticTiK 


.*«*RK»f«!».,fftW«T«- 


lyj)].  '>-«tM)»^uta$°X!iMii^ 


■^tortrat»idDriipy't£yiwiWtB>!. 


supwflumu  KlHisilMM^lindriWatiqn/l'  Xkeku-i 
ledCeibMiitdbrid  ltniiiMt^p9rtualtpoflaoo)M 

aHiUmeU  .«D3riBtMai»feiiihi>n«Tiar,itur«:<extiittta 


ttMiWtk«'ba4)gM>m«llgr:(iilntMd'itoi:gri|B'kil]rf 
BwM  todid^tidB  MidaeiwtnrotdifrDm  whicfa-he' 
i)»otM,'.tiv)i«MiiApKMl  (tilk-ia  miilalit.  i.W-liaBt 
ha-idaqa-fuifUBbili  rttHMqas  te  ardiD^rll^-oOni 

with4Ut^tht(' title  •d'tbe,'Wi»k|iaiBctioe 


fwe^W 


n^iulitiu 


MlifflbM' . -oniiiob  <  ■«M'- o 


«ri>«ftwhta,  btrt-'Kuatilgoithrougiii'tlw:M<Hrf) 
of.  y«rifying  ttMn(Liiifiat!'th«i^  <iiirtlhtir-)iile>- 
swit  OMKUliAibtkQi  araiiniidcieilt  Urn-,  ma  mdJ 
tlwriWtT*   bodflbttiOQl'  6fiU>tti«jv.«n,  to  itv 

Iwrge  ezi9tiiq/lrao«Ms«'kii4tfi>con«ct  tfrtms' 

OIUrFiaiTA.'      .■II,    ■   'i-M     liNii    ; t-.\\\    J   -.Ml     . 

TiMslitalDdiiriifauKtfifnMiljtrteikfiwUlbrMfAea' 
iAi«KMIsMi4BwW«b>n«  aoswilMtitoight  ofi' 
One  is  psjchtdoipco-othnieal,  and  the'otiiBr.M- 
)  raaearch  on  Buddhism.    The  firat 


ba  JhviBMtknh'ijiiiid'  piioTt»liwr*niH '(lh»«b- 


1  biir'tncdsi 


%itai'th»<fu)(a>flMifonMswhUb  imitin  bMt 
flitod:  b»  esitlkiB  U>wipK>|HMlb«]M  >theutt!LTB*< 
up,  irbnt-abnitat^itMatitMtetecUindiTiitoaU- 
tie3('<wtat'biwv<^mrttth»im*qtfa«f«tfcmal<Mi'' 
cal  dlfBreii£liti<iii(v'whirt'itiWligaiiw"«Wa^ 
fmnaiUie'liteMidtUaDresdaasitrf'tMchnalfa^' 
and'  aaHMiida4M!'i(l>mti#  ailhatiiiMniaui.  aitU^' 


Taftthtt^Mlk'kqgUagti:  the' 
rdigifla»iUtiaatr>ia'U»t  nritho"lc4(ria(ioil  at 
wbiah-  4har'|t»r«b<>logt«l"lih'  ^  v  i&atcrKllf- 

fiMi 1  Iiifiiaillj  f  laiiil  twrba'.BeMlitiiaat- 

povaDfinllf  «nd<4«T^>d«n*qNd  jdtid-Sr.  BKatr 


alMB()HflnaN.4«<<q 
(fnl%tiHia<lii94i  ii 


-ririrfiiUiilthnr*a 
jo^lFiitiaileiiHila-Me 

bdJaK-tialMi  tlll»^o(it:«Wffpq^eln4Bdn^ 


ap6ep^fiiaddbitM,wbkfathiuoon9Uifwipib« 
viDbot  a. plMxiioi 'kiatliiTes ti^aliai^ lethal. lU. 

desireabi^aiiqutiaL  (unariffiHIb  BuddhiHDh«lt 

The  ^ttat^aaAfimian'iAii^MwtMtb'ltttao 
twaiitaii<him*>t^qfnrji}e&fiaatify  tiiqte  etf  rttaa 
fifth  uti<aamiw>Vamoii-i  Mr'tbaaa  am'mtMOB 
Hasina  U«bwt 'to leddanbiii dvnttirajltin- 
Uke.:ttUt:M)[::t&e  ..ba^»f  tUe  «(Kk;iHpirit^  ff  ' 
iiM.i|l«ia7B  dea^t  •ndiria.tiwioMauattutnifeaW 
i&  tiifttnlt  11*1  yagujhidoguUlacimiw  are  ttJftUK 
ijatitti  uppB  nrhkk  haVtVeotBlttMiniiM  m«4r 
Wangbtooaitbd  «iMileJof-^IK7cht>t«^«D4«tlu 


and:  atiaa- 1  ik^ritn  i  oDntribaii 

Hdt  U  bUbBCMMUui«hkbeakrtearma.*o'Ma> 

ttBtMi^djxrlnrb>ai#|1iiiag(tadaiiteiliUtrto'ta 

gljnntadj  ■bdiialoidi  iti  *Ma  i«fonfti«i<H^siiiib 

c«cafag4hqi*«n«ftntilmlai^iiiie;e«l  AmimdAltC 

alitaoib  iadiqieMiaJdat  fDrwdcwkhirtt;  iajkae 

minBd..'.  .I;ii. -J^li    i:[  .^■iiLi.i.iA    .lC  70l  liiir  (ljii(fi!l 

i  04  Bmhta-tt^els>aiid;-Mtg<U>jotKO>iiLt.AadaB 
iiaA«,Ui/BMaieiini]d*'BaMriMU^  fti^iOaOtflui 
priastl  Jmb  .  bc4NiiM'ain»)f»deUtUBiktfl*I«M 
ofiitha  Jang^agsri/i  M>tiqBiliB()>  tas^ni^MtiafidB 
tfaaticafUiaant;  owLfaevidtalmfakKha^  ^taovte 
lht»ma'^tcn[ltiB'lxmi1tor'.wil^«»m^tmo  -cottDeotcdl 

tJafortmntaljiilkisdltafUBttf  iaaMtrttb;!.'*'  ln«l> 
widi  td|»B«ali{arr[with.tUq<*aBkJB)iichrib0if>of) 
lifna»  ta.ihamatlf.".  Hisihmiricsrteiiifaib^'Bartfi 
d Ad«r  'pp*en  M  icvitidfiiaDaadti  adgmfebb  Aati 
tiMr.inlue'avMnMMt  mbmay.Kaa&aiii  .tdxtbm 
E»in .  tMrterada  .Ihaf . .  ooDWiii- 1 -^ 'ba .  itotMutiAt 
han3lrif;«ith  wtyiy  'sMttBg  Awlfa tii;^ iditdo 
Toili  his  miy  iaati(riia  fJwtMdE  boimKlrtiaUj'  —if 
iuii;  bnV  h«  .gdisnl^  maniBuMn  tUemi' U^ln 
bM)dib«la<Mi.utldiMiplinadnaaAwtlM  ia<«pnl^ 
aiiiM]>!'«B'rt(J  inddel'tbamtnotukKiolf  tiM-drtoEV 
iiBMett«frcl(naid«rkUe^<diffiii»lt9«.i!iaA£abBe 
wtrk)  hinin^er^ltU'tw«ri*ldm«Btt.araifartteA 
aMj1i>6rei'diatiii(^itft«fastittiiBieaslHitd«^ 
rate  .wbafe  I  is  worthy  'tfj>«oo^Mdaa«ndAgntiW 
biM<fK»aa  nfaat  ia  iMwapnattrtTy  <w  ab^loMljc 
uMlecar-.xT,.  ■  --I  -  l..  r.i  - /'>  ■=  ,  .nV.i.^o 
.  To  itbai  Anntflr  ktafagai7<:b^<nga  ttie-«W^fc 
raprdduotion  ofitbaiDiuD;di[Tiiiti«hii(A>'his;fiid« 
niahOdthetlitteM'thtf^tfkLi:  itiih>in^thb>pa»4 
aaaaaiilaf'BoniJUn'daiTroiyOrtolaiu^iai  Pvd<! 
feaaorU  tbeUiBPe*aitj<Df>iUilridi.-fM>M  vfaasd, 
T»4eiit:hM'keenre<UlM<the'<noMi»  mfcouoniptil 
Tbft'ficabBito.'iaf 'iiV<'iii'4tatr47«iil>'.pUMif  U- 
wurthyad  EingdMfouglfa  irimsiiprTGproduM 
tima.of  AmwioHi.dotanMtiti^'Asdtgfre^Barq 
BiherUiiMraBS  to'Hi^-yBbadf^ <M- m'^tk^xm^Opti 

tioBioi' Aierimi-iiliqiiiHwL.'i'flHw  wprk'oto-^ 
tMiu>alBo«at*>alfiha*et  iW  tbi-HarkKsBgaa^ 
rttesd7'7sU<sbM4iT<.'fhoi*HUion'iai>lSM,-Ms 
grttwr  in^i  ti*e  ai^  f  <ir>titai  dnys  of  tho  nmdllu 
Mid^<»<'tfaemdilthfliiUntrisalTMt  aooacdiiijjttow 
tanqpt  :wa*ki«C<Di^ida>rLaBid^'«taUi} 
i|wt:lb(kid^   TbeTtMOilif  «afDlv.tho««l4 


utatviwl 


wn. 


j^SSaMiiiB^orf^s^iiiUimitk^ 


Ml 


liirj;thi8i:«hKd4alM€a^joi;tiia  3k^iiko;iaa4K«ibci9 
IdiidsediiiMaHiBQripiD    ^EbatisaiiBQiBnfliiKiyt.alii^ 

AMctk  iGaVneii^cStiiBcaitf^Qaitun,; 'pmntecl  t  ior 

tkejMnra  1  iaiifgwage^  ihcoritttjoasi  <  a •  d(f$^t«i&(i 
B0tnri&o6tJwhie/fiiiii{thnidMiphoiiiigTj€i  iti4 
BdUitacdpt^  thoagi^  -jZxymj  \  its VuinphBgiogicBl 
atntetortrtt  eaaioi^  Wtia0dlnfritiii}«Ha6an.<ini' 
-iT'il^e  irist  «fitbciw«i)k  is  st>  «iib\a%  WBrtiiiwdi 
Vi^tiiie^iflHthknc^s/  ^AbrioUfftsticalbilteigflidiat^itJ 
ua  liiitl&JsiaeBitnfiCiiixtaBbgtDis  Tbft)iaosli]iiipoiEtH 

1lMiO<xitaDWiDfrthe'/{'roMtioiBid«isGri]ifu  ^ISlv^ 
ait»  ftBiDfrnt^diby-ai  c)ot«t)et  ^y^ioofAiiiui^ 

Botfjoitkijiitlfae  prcBMitf  nnmiidciriplltbiit'iBitiijn 
<kaMr'>doeiiiM6t^<«ikd/;iraaitlaBC,<bbai!  M  the 
mtim>vr9tidArAiei^^9.foUi\  iraaik:  of  ^aipiKiBeMil' 
-deiug^:  'indneipbiiBd  ite  iy|eolegilmlt>  lfi9lov3b 

Midpal  tbe)Ma3fai:B«ireslfoir.4lie>^lH^ici£otlilB- 
moDth  and  for  the  mooths,  in  the  alpbabbty  im 
the  Troano  manUBcript)  and  in  a  multitude  of 
olfafl#  things;  '  Hc^^rluikl  'Oeii.)  lixibeiired  (%j  >  L 
pjIB7I)ithal  tJbeiiniUMtflofiJtheiaMsValtftuaMt! 
Mb!  Alphii^  iitaM9»>irantt«M<  OiviNilgb^'iba; 
Ma)i!ii»  baigiiige?  f pwai  ■%'iafii\l»ty!Xipneiri,  wfaioli> 
Kdattt  Aeibv^BsAi^oiu^ih»Atha§s  jiromiabridgvd' 
IbflD'XiiMce  ^  e0t>plm8i<rbi]b«rqiidUla*^*e8taBiii» 
lAa^fMMft'db  ]i^bribQft<  glaao  iiVri^ 
dii^  simplettMDtk^-^fiudfi.duhiMagib'aiaiiBwdiit) 
donpet.  itni  tbJoatyiealDpM^  'bieniqiiadn*^  id^t 
fi^ememeiitfc'.du  >oiitairi78i]Ub."  .Liftiepfler  ito  fi&d^ 
iliiike  Jia3ai>nju*esuQii  tbet  iaoMt^i'dBypni  i^e^ 
aidntbs,  l»i(xV(a>')B6;iM(lTn  JtcoaManceiJWithibii 
(JhUdiBt^  bo^iiegilrdddOuai  nat^iUs  ^^eaigBstienB 

baatsy  lfeh0->  ihganiA^  <^l<whiofa  b»  Mo$^  ^Bm-'' 
Qo^BV  i>7i  etc^tnollogifi^  mtor^^tMBtkm,  '^  i  Foi^  tbis^ 
pii^iOBe  be  ivcMH^m  Itbami  •  iistot  theint^biblBBi; ' 
andnfrom  fihtee4^hymtmmit>iiiimr  hieMgljrpbio 

awfcjmielyioiigiwLiaDcyjwrbiAi  wibwiri  tiiaio 
<»ii|iiAl  and-ifieieiitiifid  litetnjbt^  beltai  itkst^.^ 
trittdtt  at'  settse*  ioeof omnabte  tpttfaefrequiKeinBeftiB 
o|lM9;thd«r7b    ;The  Rrfiprik  li  ttdanJUBsHbhw' 
obtained  are  then  brought  into  conneetkni^ 
]<i|iraeo6s  6f  inteptwlation^iwi  ne^iinireqbeDtlj 
of  thmsf oTmii tion4    Thmh '  ^>^ '  ^^^  name  of  tb^' 
Sttofpdiida3ro£tMe  uaifikik  ehichkiii: i^>h^m), 
afM  hAiriBg(  ch^en?  ite  ^liidr<igl3rt)bf adbdnfisj^'  i»- 
Landar  andHbe  ^JMbOw  trmnjutcd^  *  ha  Toeit«> 
tiii}ie»{(VtLe  'waoM&jthiulkimiJiilk^matmt')pm 

Ma^ta^  ajutrapiwrtede^lfip'i^Brttmieil  Im^iiUbm* 
yaan^-ottL  isaiv^i t itnuirfofa,  cat  Mie^  triraver 
HqerparfBitenBeiit'  d^i^eordjiMrec  yiwia— ibfejdfc 
sea^iiiboM.  <fl^Mi/ipftiaaitif}iteT749bB  dboi^ 
jwbo^f-^aeoroilre,.  •■gnyiaiAw'^/.ght'aal  U^  pre^-' 
iin^eiBjIldtm;|/i:il4to,  ideioMqlaTiiff^^i^pGuiii^ 
pea^.SdBtement^ZJtMUB  dainktfailJBfhlid^erJkntb- 
qttiit&oltiiolt}  allgfalfldtel^)  Mt^'^  <pBeraad1b6.: 

pi^iityMiw  fM6Bmtieai%  wbiaAjdkLttappBirt,^ 


dhdde^deafcfpqf^iioiiitfuqi^UiwiBlqn/^iiefljli* 
est  sonlev^  accrii,  vigEoamlkYjpfkU^^mi^dm^ 
commeseconrs,*  idee  merreilleiidement  d^accord 
sveodaltsMoAmviAiitittMiiafii^i^K  ^^e^t 
ptMBbDMeaprv  if(»«xiqa^^ln^«luieii<Mub^r^Uj^ 
edntr^im  Mftik/f  ]^n«ib^(tai%ii  fti^mlirl^^  i^A^ 
dliiil«  itiiiiifi(bi4Brped4;iqtii  iiiimi^«i»le  «b  kNk^ 
V9htt,ivihdH  imebt^ii^tettictfdh^iduiikK^!^^ 
iMRpi>k>i3iiuiobiUi^iAif»i  b^4ftftfiyV.4b^<!mgn^ 
par  HQ^ikis«a$^dlx>volabiridaiia  Mof^|i^  ^n^f ofi 
the  first  day  of  the  nmiiAiliiaf^Kt^t  ^OioB^^'^^ 
oomN)  sighJ^dfo^oalfiidriQV^idUiMnMy^it^Af  «tl^  a 
portal iji9eMtri,  :«nj  a^iv^xdeta*  rdT^^^^lage. 
L^Uidroglf^ilie^  qiiri  QaiiM«cDM^]i9iiiAvic^i«^ 
paiiMJubdleiiMtf  iiAtM»4lilftdAl{  n^^Bt^Ub^^ofld 
r^^peid^  sjuibnie'Hd^itoetfdb  ia^ilHIire  ^»^ir« 
ijMiNUi»^tiM4  ^fleor  dfeali,  «(iiiinui>ti^'^ixMitilv> 
BM^icff/fond^  e|ft»tfi<»i]M»d}4iki-^effd«xM  <dOi^ 
sigmfiaatreUe^^ntaoifl^ffiAt&feaiili^* l^«ya  ^ 
]toisf«toppeArt*^i'n£i)miitfte/4&iiia«Ml  isdnis^'ai^ 
dannreFted^oitp  v^busesiiotr^bijV^ldlndl  b^'ofr^a^W 
oid^/vofdai thttt^k^pMsa^ thmii;i  ii!I!hti»i(t'4/ 
pLi49)i4li»fl^ii{f0rad0f«n,''^^<^raA;  d#vwh1«& 
(^^flidfa-lyprticiainiatatoiiMriifwidJChaimidfe^ 
Mad:i&k&(»;!>b«t  ^liviriyMlitbeiitttMMdO^  h<^ 
regardlasr/tlfaaititzpfctSBiKimKCi  fii^inbrnerdl;  bbt^ 
a»aiiMirtitBp(e  >pearlec6<|Nid0iTaH^  io9]i^o^ 
efi^/j'miaa^i)ginoyii^-&iind«ted^Jit)d  cotift'^eort^ 
inttfihslstitemto  bdidev«n4^i«reftfatoli4iL"  ^^^ 
^  ^it  ils^  ob»iMMSJth»t^«iiarf>itmgynwttiod-o6  Ifhl^ 
ModdrimfthhrevrB^iTreal^llgbt  ont<(6uabi  1m  f^l^ 
8CMr9doenn«itr;Natid  iii^woidd^Citfcetybe  tdd 
basiJa  j/ad^oBDttddetk'rMqAMtm  of  pVob^ 
biltty^jtdiba)aQtliJbx^ii|t»w  Of  llM' i^i- 

mobcriphp  i0nUh«>otlMP>MirM>  «h«fJibboki  Kmt- 
taia8'biudi/lii]ftemfil^^buttt«v  Mlfa't^^  to 
exlMmiahqotilBtiooal  espoilliMy^  Kheiobjtoeits  re^yr^ 
aented  byilhe<faMN0ly|ihi9i8i|ia9A]M  Ib^  ana^ 
lymajy  Ibi^  OMtliei^v/aAdJtlba  widalth'iM  knci^- 
l^dg^  Tfdudv  tkv  aidtK»^pbMe^i»kv'j4iAerkbaH 
anl£q[iiiti^lriiid«r'tbot»Mrtrv  BohidtbBtaadlng 
itg>«bwit<^uniiiq|^,iiidi8iMiuA^^^ 
tiie  idimitoiipfcrnltiir^ihi^ua^cdcid  .tbiotiM^i'aii 
'^oisftniidiktioniiinnii^ltoltotButd^  4fti  ktitfu^ 
Ua^ml^  and  tha<  dfetieMryt  ab^c^nbyen^oMd 
coiitaiB  at^aodiiiani>^']]^lologiaal  obstrriitibiiB, 
ol.ovrhi<^  wnam  ui^^^alkkhii^iMi  ihh  grdatat" 
nwsbeff  tnatrj'onJ  kitfiiataittkpiilhmyixtf  the 
aathor's,  that  Greek  and  Maya  are*luraiogen«- 
ova  teQ^•if<tJ')il^{t^^4^^iIto1riawl<er^Ii^mch 
h9/friertfo«6staiMi^  thimii^(«d»tlo ttbtaitedorfi- 
ti^Biiiibi^be<]kraMntr  oonditioia/  c<  {ibilirioglttiA 

•  65w.iT  l^ipopaiUe  t^  caBotm«diflM>M}ittraci* 
iv^tanihod  tiiaii>th«ti;adbp4^:bjr  Mni  Adates 
fort«uul»ling'>tfelO'fada  ooBtaiiiBd'tnlna^rote 

But^fthmi^  'fiieibo6k  ^pspdiickiciaptinaft^v^ 
hUs .  the  ifaehutin  andi  iMdi^  tat  dtesctoi^itionp 
raiftde  idttt^ibr  spot):!iladt  ii)Mte|(»&  possesses  ft 
cbkuiableriati6>9iftlttB  of  !M  «wnio  j2^  oaftlibr  is 
ap«Mn]rjtaegeoiF|iand5wliiUt  hiftisg^^t'mfi 
sbdionedi«i.  Maltoiha  immdtbpptelMiHtiea  liot 

ciiHyoi^  lidbjM*  thi^iBkM'^'>«aqHxiniBAi<^ 
bub  akn^ftirifcirtiitigattlrthgbatnial  ihiatoiy  of 
the  Lotfi^iKrileu  i ; fi«B  ccaripaiiloit  In  ^his-  bkouIv 
sfofidmaa  Moi  RbindiiWhoipMkblbBi^ifaaifa  ekiol-' 
datatfth^biatbRed  kywb^  4)fatlNik^  «a  uidii 
calcd  il^  IbQ  jaififa««iii:&^a|ioh.it9-.iiaDk& 
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Contemporary  Literature. 

-.,^,  -.Vv.  \.._..T„-^1«;« .»  «^tloD  in  the  field  of  science.^    I^  w 
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ireditnra.  236]  i;3.V.U*t>iH«7i* 
Irliich  the  mmount  of  depiWll  is  aaiietX.  ib.!, 
ortdit  aida  of- «*Milt.'B h«h*p«wRBtt.*IMlth,«f ; 
processes  «oasett«d-witk-il(:2HI;-«to>rF|i^^V'' 

ib. ;  imp<>nHD|Ca  glAjcsmcfc  vlcit  al-4t»  (rau  ** 
nature,  33T-3AS  ;  tlie  nro  of  diacoant  and  iCV' 
auctufiiftpft.  £3$ ;  saMo!  at>d«Hgli]  of  ■  Mok'a  ' 
Rsourc^a.  ^,;  ujioiflcuit  •fasr  teni«*Ml  tf  ' 
Ml  ,&t)fil}Bi«  of  Uuw^Jb.i;  cnmnarriSsl  'Ulltt^;^ 
240';  ByBlem  of  diBcountinp,  lb.;  tliB  force**' 
n  It  icb  moreen  criaea—thMeorfftB  Mill  AdVftnt^  ' 
of  boukcrs,  2ti)-2U;  -oBiites  wMeb' moke 
the   receipts  of  banbera  dwindle  ftwar,  S41;' 

lb. ';  daDKere  connected  witk  dntlcrtD^'  OK  UtM""" 
eQter|tria»s.  311-243}  Um  Imdlafta  ar  bUkWi,' *■ 
24Z;  wlio llie.ban»w«ts-aaB;:tt BiM>ter.«OT'«t  '.^ 
moiiient,  242243;  the  B&nk-Df  AnMMtatt,'^  " 
243  ;  proeeeaw  dcecribed  aa  "  credit,"  ib. :  whal 

■  relnMb'.CiW,,tro*(Blw«*t<»Ji™i»'(«alB?  *4»  :    ■ 
314;  tbunlittfcuMwDbMinedib^awliiirMB^     ' 

,  JRaueof  1«iib.iiiitea,  a  fuadaAeoiid  error;  341;- '' 
the.rate  of  diaco«m.i(»T«ned.ftEaand1i>1iy  tbft" 
lav  ofHuiiHlvand  deiund..e4SyTeajioMiJ))imy'  . 
oftAnkcts,  lb. ;  tlie  inoney-mMket'itti***T»fl-'  ' 
dept  on  «oW,  ?48.:  mid  held  t^Hlie  bsA  !«&■;, 
(piHraritee  a^inai  loaa.'  a*7v      v-i  .   :■—■.'  ■■ '     -'" 


>ickm«;iHni«riMT,'TIUfHyHtir;<srjB»winI)Kyii 
.;reT|ewed,  815.  ";     \i    ii.  '.■-,<■: 

JammM/AMwt^.'DotiltnilbetB  iiiiud  i9p«^n:|#|^.^.4 
iBene.revJBWerf;  3ftl.  '     '     ..,  „^.    ,,  T...' 

^amODll  -(Attterf),  Binl  tut  Ik  cliranoloi^e 'de«  ■.,:■: 
•  Archnntes  AtbSnieiiB  ptwterieuTq  li,  (f  c^itf,..-. 
.  OlTnipi«dBi«rBHtTaBat!cessIoid  Ana  maglstnti  ;.  i 
£)ibGbiques,  reviewed,  188.       ,      ,  l  ■,  /  ■  -..-■    i  * 

^ertz  (Dr.  Oottfrled),' 'Pontes  adhiic  ipe^i  irff<  t  > 
luut  BfaataKnararai'tflMcirrliellifsdie  GliTO)u.-..v' 
ken.    BeennaPsrt,  reviewed,  288.' 

ElWinKRev.  WLilweiy,  TlieWpr^o(,4lev>nd«r.  . 
Pop«.  v(d.  i;;iewi'™i»i4'»o.i(  ^ 

■  M-9S;  crosade  p.  .' 
'  tBat^,^4:  «Aift  ).  -I 

■  ti-rvksTr » la  to  nf  ;, 
'  ^ac<t  tliat  patr  b.    , 

existing  orffanh  f., 

of  taon-intepren  f,--. 

■  l^n-sbold  of  tbi 

odoffbvdiplar  >■_■_ 

matiM,  87  ;   op  j;    - 

UBU  of  (be  tell  \   . 

'  fnDCtioB :     to  ^   ... 

'ODTemmeDt,  S  ^,> 

m^aaoattt.«i  i-   ■ 

ohoic*  and  trair  ^  . 

'  matlo  isfenStti  b,.. 

tais'  tfiwarda  th  i- 

'  AaeDije exercise  l... 

aa ;  tE|e  evArttM  f. 

affurdlnir  Inlbm  \.- 

wkith  ttie  tncll  |,  , 

■■idtoftovr,^.  p  .  . 

oonbt  to  be  rev  f,~ 

liungjTCS  now  jt-  . 
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Trades-Union,  The  Oroicth  of  a,  3(M!»9;  judg- 
ments on  the  orfl^nization  of  trade-unions  ne- 
cessarily divided  and  passionate,  30 ;  Dr. 
Brentano's  inquiry  into  tbeir  historical  ori^n, 
ib. ;  craft-fifuilds  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  30,  31 ;  Continental  journey- 
men's oseocJations,  81 ;  the  three  phases  of 
development  through  which  trade-unions  have 
passed,  31,  82;  reports  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  and  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trade-unigns,  82 ;  tlie  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  in  England,  ib. ;  the  two  stages  of  its 
history  :  first,  that  of  its  development,  38 ;  so- 
cieties amalgamated,  ib. ;  branches  and  their 
government,  34 ;  entrance-fees,  fines,  and  con- 
tributions, 85 ;  rules  adapted  to  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  the  members^  86 ;  establishment  of  a 
sick-benefit  society  in  connection  with  the 
trade  society,  ib. ;  benefit-scheme  abandoned, 
ib. ;  movement  in  183G  against  overtime,  37; 
difficulties  as  to  the  registration  of  rules,  and 
ultimate  abandonment  of  the  idea,  37,  38 ;  im- 
portant changes  adopted  in  1839,  38  ;  appoint- 
ment of  a  General  Secretary,  89;  measures 
taken  for  providing  the  labour  market,  ib. ; 
features  subsequently  introduced,  ib. ;  institu- 
tion, in  1843,  of  a  special  executive  council,  ib. ; 
three  objects  afterwards  pursued  by  the  society, 
— (1.)  its  financial  afiTairs,  39, 40 ;  (2.)  some  regu- 
lations of  trade  for  preventing  and  abolishing 
abuses  as  to  period  of  apprenticeship,  proportion 
between  apprentices  and  journeymen  employed, 
piecework,  and  systematic  overtime,  41,  42 ; 
(3.)  the  increase  of  the  society  by  embracing  all 
brancbes  of  the  trade,  42,  43 ;  delegate  meet- 
ing of  the  three  largest  associations  in  the 
trade,  48,  44 ;  proposals  adopted  which  had 
hitherto  been  foreign  to  their  organization, 
44 ;  meeting  at  Birmingham  of  the  delegates 
of  seven  societies,  45 ;  amalgamation  agreed 
on,  ib. ; — second  stage  of  its  liistory  entered  on 
by  the  completion  of  the  amalgamation,  ib. ; 
future  progress  and  success,  46  ;  the  Oldliam 
dispute  as  to  overtime,  47 ;  its  results,  48 ;  do- 
ings of  the  Amalgamated  Society  since  1852, — 
(1.)  as  to  its  expansion,  49  ;  (2.)  as  to  delegate 
meetings,  ib. ;  the  position  of  the  Cotmeil,  50, 
and  general  secretary,  ib. ;  and  attention  to 
statistics^  51 ;  (3.)  the  relations  of  employers 
and  employed,  51-54  ;  (4.)  assistance  aJQbrded 
in  case  of  want  of  work,  54,  55,  and  in  case  of 
luckness  and  death,  55,  56 ;  special  forms  of  re- 
lief, 56  ;  (5.)  sources  of  its  funds,  ib. ;  incompa- 
tibility of  the  alliance  between  productive  as- 
gociations  and  trade-unions,  57 ;  proposal  to  in- 
vest in  land  or  buildings,  58 ;  deposits  in  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  declared  illegal,  but 
afterwards  regulated  by  Statute,  ib. ;  several 
points  as  to  the  external  aspect  of  the  society 
noticed,  58,  59. 

Treischcke  (Herr  von),  Historische  nnd  politische 
Aufsitte,  reviewed,  150. 

Tyerman  (Rev.  L.),  The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
itov.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  vol.  i.,  reidewed, 
296. 

Vatican  Council  (The\  95, 120 ;  reception  of  the 
idea  when  first  broached,  95 ;  preliminary  his- 
tory, 96.  97 ;  previous  effivrts  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  98;  preparations 
for  the  Council,  98,  99 ;  attitude  of  the  Cath- 
olic powers,  100,  of  Germany,  England,  100, 
101,  and  Italy,  101, 102 ;  position  of  Hungary, 


102 ;  political  auspices  under  which  the  Coun- 
cil opened,  103 ;  attitude  of  the  pre8«>,  ib. ; 
Scripture  and  tradition,  104 ;  division  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Catholic  elements  in  the 
Church,  105;  the  Fulda  pastoral,  105,  106; 
opposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  106; 
policy  of  the  Holy  See  regarding  the  opposi- 
tion created,  ib. ;  the  Pope  and  the  Germans, 
ib. ;  the  ball  Multipliccs  iutcr,  regulating  the 
procedure  at  the  Council,  107 ;  state  of  feeling 
produced  by  it,  107,  108;  the  French  and 
German  bishops  the  only  ones  whose  position 
nqiade  them  capable  of  resisting,  108 ;  Cardinal 
Schwansenberg,  109 ;  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
ib. ;  the  first  congregation,  ib. ;  what  was 
gained  by  the  exdusiim  of  ambassadors,  110 ; 
election  of  the  Commission  on  dogma,  ib. ; 
strength  of  the  Roman  party  as  tes  ed  by  this 
election.  111 ;  the  Council  Hall,  ib. ;  early 
measures,  ib. ;  debate  on  the  dogmatic  decree, 
112;  petition  prepared,  demanding  that  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  should  be  made  tlio 
object  of  a  decree,  113 ;  counter  petition,  ib. ; 
reply  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  to  the 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  114 ;  Gratiy^s 
letters,  ib. ;  opposition  of  DAllinger  to  infalli- 
bility, ib. ;  defects  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  Council  business — a  new  regulation  intro- 
duced, 114,  115 ;  the  principle  of  it  contested 
by  the  minority,  115 ;  contention  as  to  whether 
unanimity  was  nn^essary  to  the  validity  of  any 
decree,  ib.  ;  Strossmayer  intermitted  in  his 
speech  by  a  furious  tumult,  115, 116  ;  restora- 
tion of  harmony,  116;  by  the  unanimous  adop- 
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